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OR  our  soil  and  climate,  I pre- 
fer a variety  with  stalks  not 
more  than  eight  feet  high;  not 
excessively  thick  ; the  ears 
starting  not  more  than  3)4  feet 
*rom  the  ground;  these  ears 
1%.'^  nine  inches  long,  two-aud-a- 
Wvjjjw  fourth  inches  in  diameter,  this 
diameter  nearly  the  same  until 
near  the  tip,  this  to  be  quickly  rounding 
rather  than  pointed;  the  number  of  rows  of 
kernels  averaging  16  to  18,  extending  so  as  to 
well  cover  the  ends,  except  a moderate  space 
for  the  attachment  to  the  stalk;  the  kernels 
to  be  moderately  thick,  instead  of  thin  and 
chaffy;  smooth,  rather  than  rough  or  point- 
ed at  the  larger  end ; sq  shaped  and  placed  as 
to  show  scarcely  any  depression  between  the 
rows:  to  be  something  over  a half  inch  long. 
Such  an  ear  should  weigh,  when  well  dried, 
about  three-fourths  to  four-fifths  of  a pound, 
and  should  not  have  more  than  10  pounds  of 
cob  for  each  56  pounds  of  shelled  corn.  In 
color  they  may  be  either  white  or  yellow  as 
preferred — and  this  as  relates  to  both  cob  and 
kernel,  as  color,  in  itself,  I count  of  little 
importance.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all 
the  ears  will  have  these  characteristics;  and 
as  to  a number  of 
these,  a margin  may 
be  safely  left  for  va- 
riation without  af- 
fecting the  value. 

The  above  descrip- 
tion applies  to  a va- 
riety for  the  main 
crop.  I like  to  have 
a few  acres  of  some 
early-ripening  varie- 
ty for  early  feeding 
— with  us  during  the 
latter  part  of  August 
—or  for  planting  very 
late,  should  this  un- 
fortunately be  neces- 
sary. Reducing  size 
10  to  15  per  cent. , the 
description  gives  my 
idea  of  a good  varie- 
ty for  these  purposes. 

Here  we  like  to  plant 
our  corn  the  first 
of  May,  and  we  quite 
prefer  not  to  have 
frost  until  October. 

I have  read  more 
about  good  field  corn 
thoroughly  maturing 
in  80  or  90  days  than 
I have  seen  this  done 
in  practice. 

As  to  one  point,  I 
am  in  a small  minor- 
ity among  Western 
corn  growers.  I be- 
lieve it  well  worth 
while  to  attempt  the 
fixing  of  the  habit  of 
producing  two  good 
ears  on  a stalk  of  our 
dent  varieties.  Some 
reduction  in  average 
size  of  the  ears  is  to 
be  expected,  but  I 
believe  the  yield  may 
be  increased  in  this 
way.  It  is  much  eas- 
j ier  to  husk  one  large 
ear  than  two  small 
ones.  Other  reasons 


Peyton’s  Small  Cob 
Fig.  126. 


can  readily  be  given  for  the  preference  for  one 
ear.  This  preference  has  led  to  purposed  or 
accidental  selection  of  seed  from  ears  pro- 
duced singly  — thus  continually  breeding 
away  from  the  tendency  to  production  of 
more. 

Photographs  are  forwarded  of  ears  and 
cross-sections  of  ears  of  eight  varieties  grown 
on  the  University  Farm  in  1886.  These  ears 
are  considered  good  specimens  of  the  different 
varieties,  and,  with  one  exception,  fairly  rep- 
resent my  idea  of  good  corn  for  this  region. 
The  corn  crop  here  was  unfavorably  affected 
by  dry  weather,  and  these  ears  are  all  some- 
what smaller  than  typical  ears  in  a favorable 
season.  The  white  varieties  appear  relatively 
larger  than  the  yellow,  from  slight  difference 
in  poses.  These  ears  ranged  in  size  from 
about  six  inches  to  a little  over  nine  in  length, 
and  from  oue-and-a-half  to  two-and-a-half 
inches  in  diameter. 

The  small  yellow  variety  called  “Peyton’s 
Small  Cob,”  Fig.  126,  is  of  interest,  but  is  not 
considered  valuable  here.  It  comes  from 
Southern  Illinois,  the  result  of  years  of  selec- 
tion. It  is  not  early  with  us.  It  has 
the  smallest  cob  I have  ever  known. 
In  extreme  cases  a kernel  will  extend  across 
the  cob,  where,  as  with  not  a few  large  vari- 
eties, the  length  of  the  kernel  is  not  more  than 
half  the  diameter  of  the  cob.  The  ear  is  too 
small,  and  there  is  quite  too  much  open  space 
between  the  rows.  Sometimes  a section  pre- 
sents much  the  appearance  of  a cog  wheel. 

The  Murdock,  Fig.  127,  we  have  for  years 
considered  our  best  early  maturing  corn.  It 
is  of  the  type  of  the  Pride  of  the  North,  North 


Murdock. 
Fig.  127. 
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Smith’s  Mixed. 
Fig.  128. 


Monticello. 
Fig.  181. 

VARIETIES 


OF  DENT 


Star,  etc.,  etc  , but  averages  larger  than 
either  of  these  varieties.  While  not  remark- 
able for  depth  of  kernel,  it  is  exceedingly 
heavy  in  proportion  to  size,  having  very  little 
space  between  the  rows,  with  the  kernels 
firmly  and  compactly  placed.  It  is  fairly 
early.  We  have  sent  seed  to  Central  Minne- 
sota, where  it  did  well  in  average  seasons.  It 
yields  well  and  can  be  planted  more  thickly 
than  the  larger  varieties.  I do  not  recommend 
it  for  general  planting  thus  far  north,  but  we 
will  continue  to  cultivate  it  until  we  find 
something  as  good. 

The  variety  known  as  “Smith’s  Mixed,  ^ 
Fig.  128,  came  to  us  from  the  north  part  of 
the  State.  It  is  very  early  with  us;  rather 
smaller  than  the  Murdock,  and  lacking  in 
uniformity.  Selection  for  three  years  has 
partially  fixed  the  color  white— probably  five 
out  of  six  ears  being  nearly  pure  white,  where- 
as a white  ear  was  exceptional  three  years 
since.  It  is  a “softer”  corn  than  the  Murdock, 
and  does  not  weigh  so  well  for  bulk. 

The  Learning,  Fig.  129,  is  well  known.  It 
has  a large  cob,  with  the  ear  quite  too  taper- 
ing: the  kernels  not  deep.  It  yields  well, 
“producing  a good  many  good-sized  ears  on  an 
acre,  and  that  is  what  you  want” — as  it  has 
been  characterized  recently.  Further  selec- 
tion will  improve  it  in  its  weak  points.  As 
we  have  it.  there  is  no  trouble  in  its  maturing 
m any  ordinary  season. 

I have  given  the  name  Champaign  Yellow 
Dent,  Fig.  130,  to  a variety  much  liked  by 
some  good  farmers  in  this  vicinity.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  modified  in  the  hands  of 
different  farmers.  It  lacks  uniformity.  The 
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Leaning  Champaign. 

Fig.  129.  Fig.  130. 


Burr’s  White. 
Fig.  132. 

CORN. 


best  ears  are  > ery  good.  I hope  to  secure  a 
uniform  type,  getting  the  kernels  thicker  and 
smoother,  without  loss  of  depth.  The  cob  is  of 
fair  size,  but  we  do  not  find  it  practicable  to 
get  a large  amount  of  corn  around  a small 
cob. 

The  three  white  varieties  are  somewhat  alike ; 
cal’s  of  each  can  be  selected  which  closely  re- 
semble each  other.  The  name  Monticello.  Fig. 
131,  is  given  because  we  received  seed  from 
near  that  place,  where  it  is  well  liked  but  had 
no  special  name.  The  name  Burr’s  White, 
Fig.  132,  is  given  because  a good  farmer  in 
this  county  named  Burr  has  given  much  at- 
tention to  selecting  this  corn.  The  Champion 
White  Pearl,  Fig.  133,  with  us  has  not  main- 
tained the  claims  of  extraordinary  merit  with 
which  it  came  to  us.  It  is  less  “solid,”  lighter 
in  proportion  to  bulk,  than  either  of  the 
others.  I have  been  inclined  to  give  the  pref- 
erence to  the  Burr’s  White,  but  clearly  the  ear 
of  “Monticello”  photographed  is  more  nearly 
my  ideal  ear  than  any  other  of  the  eight. 

With  good  ordinary  field  culture,  dropping 
three  kernels  in  hills  three  feet  eight  inches 
apart  or  in  drills  m rows,  this  distance 
apart,  we  would  expect  to  harvest  from  50  to 
75  bushels  per  acre  of  either  one  of  the  larger 
varieties  described : possibly  ten  bushels  less 
of  the  Murdock.  We  have  harvested  both 
more  and  less  than  those  amounts. 

University  of  Illinois,  Champaign. 

— — 

Against  Stinginess  in  Seeding. — Waldo 
F.  Brown  says  he  “bell  res  in  heavy  seeding” 
—10  pounds  of  clover  il  sown  alone.  Well,  I 
‘ declare,  if  that  is  not  heavy  seeding!  “15 
pounds  of  Timothy, 
if  sown  for  meadow 
without  admixture; 
or  five  pounds  of 
clover  and  a peck  of 
Timothy.”  Go  over 
the  meadows 
throughout  our couu 
try  and  you  will  find 
not  one-half  of  the 
ground  covered  with 
grass  roots,  or  half 
the  available  soil  pro- 
ducing  anything. 
Why  ? Because  farm- 
ers are  too  sparing  of 
their  seed.  For  years 
I have  never  consid- 
ered less  than  one 
peck  of  Timothy  and 
an  equal  amount  of 
clover  when  mixed, 
or  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a bushel 
of  Timothy  or  one- 
h a 1 f a bushel  o f 
clover  to  the  acre  too 
much  seed.  To  give 
you  a specimen  of 
what  I call  heavy  or 
extravagant  seeding, 
I sowed  three-quart- 
ers of  a bushel,  or  45 
pounds,  of  clover  seed 
to  the  acre  on  two 
acres  of  winter 
w h e a t,  on  snow. 
When  the  frost  was 
out  of  the  ground  I 
ran  a grain  drill  be- 
tween the  rows,  com- 
pletely stirring  the 
soil  aud  scattering  40 
bushels  of  air-slaked 
lime — in  one  week’s 
time.  I rolled  this 
when  quite  dry,  aud 
left  it  until  harvest. 
W e cut  it  with  a 
Champio"  reaper  and 
had  to  cut  one  foot 
high  to  prevent  cio- 


Champion  White  Pearl. 
Fig.  133. 

From  Nature. 
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ver  from  getting  into  the  butts  of  the  bundles. 
The  15th  of  August  I mowed  this  stubble  and 
clover  and  had  four  large  loads.  1 he  follow- 
lug  year  I cut  the  clover  on  the  last  day 
of  Juno,  and  drew  eight  large  loads.  In  Sep- 
tember I again  mowed  this  field  and  cured  it 
without  rain,  and,  thrashing  with  a clover- 
huller,  I had  5%  bushels  of  seed,  for  which  I 
received  bushel.  The  chaff  (for  after 

thrashing  it  is  all  cut  like  chaff)  I carefully 
secured  for  winter  feeding  9!  milch  cows,  with 
excellent  results.  The  sod  is  now  five  years 
old  and  produces  each  year  abundant  crops, 
which  are  cut  twice.  I have  a pasture,  now 
15  years  old,  upon  which  were  sown  three- 
quarters  of  a bushel  of  Timothy  and  20  bushels 
of  wood  ashes  to  the  acre  on  spring  wheat. 
This  sod  is  good  and  produces  abundant  feed, 
even  to  this  time.  Money  spent  in  abundant 
seeding  is  worth  10  per  cent,  any  time. 

Fluvanna,  N.  Y.,  h.  a.  w. 

Scab  in  Potatoes. — We  may  well  hunt  in- 
to the  cause  of  this  evil  for  after  all  that  has 
been  said  about  it,  we  know  but  little.  People 
still  discuss  the  cause  rather  than  the  cure. 
A good-sized  reward  offered  by  the  proper  au- 
thorities might  serve  to  stimulate  experiment- 
ers to  greater  energy  in  hunting  into  the  rea- 
sons for  this  pest.  Millions  of  dollars  could 
be  saved  to  farmers  if  a sure  preventive  could 
be  discovered.  A neighbor  of  mine,  a careful 
man,  has  observed  little  white  bugs  on  his  po- 
tatoes when  the  scabs  were  fresh  and  appar- 
ently forming.  Two  years  ago,  when  har- 
vesting my  potatoes,  I discovered  the  old 
vines,  as  I drew  them  out,  literally  alive  with 
flying  ants.  At  that  stage  of  growth  they  re- 
sembled small, white  bugs.  To  all  I would  say, 
dig  your  potatoes  before  the  vines  are  fairly 
dead;  then  you  have  clear,  smooth  tubers, 
generally  quite  free  from  scab.  The  past  sea- 
son a portion  of  my  crop  was  left  in  the 
ground  till  quite  late— October.  They  were 
of  good  size  and  fair  in  appearance.  W hen 
preparing  them  for  cooking  what  was  my  as- 
tonishment to  find  nearly  all  required  paring, 
for  the  entire  surface  was  covered  with  a dry 
rot,  Those  dug  a month  earlier  were  general- 
ly quite  free  from  scabs,  clear  and  smooth. 

Bureau  Co.  J.  W.  b. 


Cutting  Seed  Potatoes  Beforehand.— 
Some  people  write  of  losses  sustained  by  cut- 
ting potatoes  before  the  time  for  planting, 
and  keeping  the  sets  in  lime.  I have  tried  the 
plan  eight  or  10  years  and  have  neveiMailed 
with  it  yet.  I cut  the  tubers  into  piec^with 
one  or  two  eyes  from  eight  days  to  two  weeks 
before  planting,  and  then  put  on  them  all  the 
fine  lime  and  wood  ashes  mixed  that  the  mois- 
ture will  hold.  They  stand  in  some  airy 
place,  and  never  fail  with  me.  I select  the 
best  I can  find  for  seed,  and  plant  deeply, 
keeping  the  surface  as  level  as  possible. 


Sauk  Co.,  Wis.  h.  m.  jones. 


AGAINST  THE  WASHINGTON  SEFD 
STORE;  BUT  IN  FAVOR  OF 
ITS  WORK.. 


Like  the  Rural.  I think  the  “Washington 
Seed  Store”  has  outlived  its  day  of  usefulness, 
for  we  have  so  many  live,  energetic  seedsmen 
who  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  new 
and  valuable  varieties,  that  I think  we  should 
favor  and  encourage  them  with  our  orders 
for  seeds.  Our  arguments  against  it  should, 
however,  be  truthful,  and  not  mere  claptrap. 
They  should  state  openly  the  real  cause  of  our 
objections  to  it,  and  not  conceal  this  by  bas- 
ing our  real  objections  on  suppositions 
which  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  faults  of 
which  it  was  rarely,  if  ever,  guilty.  The  idea 
'that  it  places  us  under  obligations  to  vote  for 
a Representative  because  he  sends  us  a few 
packets  of  seeds  in  the  spring  is,  however, 
nonsensical.  Then,  again,  for  men  who  have 
been  receiving  and  planting  seeds  from  the 
“Government  Seed  Store”  to  rise  up  at  this 
late  day  and  say  the  seeds  were  w-orthless  and 
full  of  bugs  or  worms,  is  a little  too  thin. 

When  I began  practical  or  experimental 
gardening,  over  20  years  ago,  I commenced 
'with  seeds  sent  me  from  the  “Washington 
Seed  Store.”  I got  them  twice  a year  for 
eight  or  ten  years — garden  seed  in  the  spring, 
and  various  kinds  of  wheat,  oats  and  ry  e in 
in  the  fall.  During  all  this  +ime  1 never  .had  a 
package  of  bad  or  worthless  seeds,  nor  did  1 
ever  see  a bug  or  worm  in  any  of  them.  I 
expect  most  of  those  writers  who  got  such  bad 
seeds  are  like  some  of  my  old  neighbors — they 
sent  with  me  every  season  and  got  seed,  and 
then'came  to  me  for  plants,  and  then  would 
have  to  come  to  me  at  last  for  their  vegetables. 
There  are  so' many  who  expect  to  get  good 
vegetab.es  Iroin  poor  effort  Theie  are’  hun 
dreds  ot  farmers  in  Middle  Tennessee  who 
.fly  benefited  by  one  quart  of 


winter  wheat  sent  me  from  this  same  seed 
store.  I was  living  in  Tennessee  when  I experi- 
mented with  those  seeds.  From  two  quarts 
of  white  winter  wheat  1 raised  two  and  a half 
bushels,  and  from  this  amount  I grew  60  bush- 
els. I raised  several  crops  of  this  (Taphan- 
nock)  that  weighed  70  pounds  per  struck 
measured  bushel.  This  wheat,  besides  being 
of  extra  weight,  always  brought  me  five  to  ten 
cents  more  per  bushel  than  any  other  variety. 
When  I left  Tennessee  it  was  the  standard  va- 
riety,having  spread  all  over  the  country  from 
the  small  quantity  received  from  the  Wash- 
ington Seed  Store.  There  are  many  other  va- 
rieties of  grain  and  vegetables  I could  give 
good  reports  of. 

Since  I have  been  in  Iowa  fpast  five  years) 
I have  not  had  a seed  from  Washington,  nor 
do  I want  any  more,  for  I am  growing  seed 
myself,  and  what  seed  I need  I get  from  such 

reliable  seedsmen  as  Ferry,  Henderson  and 
-d  1 (■  < t > v r ■- 

Burpee. 

While  I am  perfectly  willing  that  the  Wash- 
ington seed  business  ’should  be  abolished,  at 
the  same  time  I feel  grateful  to  the  best  Gov- 
ernment on  earth  for  the  many  valuable  seeds 
sent  me  at  a time  when  I needed  them  and  at 
a time  when  I knew  nothing  of  our  great 
seedsmen.  Another  thing — I never  received  a 
single  package  from  a Congressman, 
but  the  seed  was  sent  me  direct  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  I 
write  this  because  the  Rural  wished  to 
hear  from  any  one  who  has  ever  been  ben- 
efited by  the  “Washington  Seed  Store,”  and 
because  the  many  thousands  of  others  who 
must  have  been  benefited  are  slow  to  acknowl- 
edge the  favor,  F.  S.  White., 

9 Des  Moines  Co,,  la. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  not  aware  that  an}-  one 
has  denied  that  valuable  seeds  have  been  sent 
out  by  the  Department.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  will  not  be  denied  by  those  who  are 
well  informed  in  the  matter  that  the  mass  of 
the  seeds  so  sent  out  have  been  of  common 
kinds  and  of  very  lowaverage  quality.  Throw- 
ing out  of  the  question  the  fact  that  Congress- 
men favor  the  continuance  of  the  seed  distri- 
bution as  a means  of  gaining  favor  among 
their  constituents,  we  beg  to  say  that  if  the 
actual  cost  of  maintaining  the  Seed  Bureau 
were  placed  beside  the  actual  value  of  the 
seeds  so  distributed,  there  would  no  longer  be 
room  for  two  opinions  as  to  whether  the  seed 
business  as  it  has  been  conducted  should  or 
should  not  be  continued.  . 


IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  “WASHINGTON 
SEED  STORE.” 

In  a late  Rural,  a member  of  the  N.  J. 
Hort.  Society  said  he  had  received  bushels  of 
seeds  from  the  “Washington  Seed  Store,” 
which  he  fed  to  his  poultry,  etc.  My  first 
thought  on  reading  this  was  that  he  has  seeds 
to  sell  and  is  therefore  opposed  to  that  “Seed 
Store.”  He  could  not  get  seeds  by  the  bushel 
unless  he  is  in  with  some  political  ring,  and 
who  would  care  to  trust  such  a man?  If  he 
didn’t  want  those  seeds  himself,  why  didn’t  he 
sell  them  to  his  friends  or  neighbors,  any  of 
whom  would,  like  myself,  give  $1  per  bushel 
for  all  the  seeds  he  can  get  from  the  “Wash- 
ington Seed  Store.” 

In  a late  issue  you  asked  any  one  who  had 
been  benefited  by  the  Washington  Seed  Store 
to  let  you  know.  Several  of  my  neighbors 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  seeds  from 
that  place, which  have  always  proved  to  be  ex- 
cellent varieties.  I never  got  any  till  last 
year,  because  I always  thought  seeds  had  to 
be  obtained  through  some  friend  in  Washing- 
ton. Last  year  1 got  some  good  seeds  which 
produced  very  excellent  vegetables.  This 
year  I have  just  received  a lot  that  would 
have  cost  at  least  $2  if  bought  of  any  seeds- 
man. and  from  their  appearance,  I be- 
lieve them  to  be  first-class;  but  I have  much 
less  than  a bushel.  I knew  no  one  personally 
in  Washington,  neither  did  I have  the  help  of 
any  one:  I simply  wrote  to  the  Department 
asking  for  a few  seeds,  and  they  were  sent  to 
me.  The  foregoing  is  all  the  experience  I 
have  had  with  the  National  seed  business.  I 
do  not  wish  to  defend  the  “store”  or  wish  to 
continue,  or  discontinue  it.  1 do  not  know 
enough  about  it  to  pass  upon  it  either  way; 
but  I like  to  have  fair  dealing.  Such  remarks 
as  that  of  the  New  Jersey  man  are  too  un- 
reasonable and  I think  show  that  some  one 
has  selfish  motives.  Whatever  benefit  there 
may  be  from  this  seed  bureau  to  the  poor 
farmers  of  this  country  it  is  all  they  have  from 
the  Government,  and  they  have  to  work  too 
hard  and  constantly  to  waste  time  in  asking 
any  favors  from  the  Government  which 
they  more  than  any’  other  class  keep  in  exist- 
ence, mostly  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Columbia  Co. , N.  Y.  H.  C.  Harvey. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Rural  is  always  ready  to 
give  to  the  supporters  of  all  sides  of  every 
question  discussed  in  its  columns  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  their  views.  It  has  no  ’axe  to 
grind,”  no  object  to  promote  except  the  high- 
est good  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  country. 


3nimsl’l  Societies. 


MICHIGAN  STATE  HORTICULTURAL 
CONVENTION. 


(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

Causes  of  deterioration ; root-grafted  trees 
denounced;  negligent  culture  a cause  of 
failure  of  orchards;  selection  for  improve- 
ment preferable  to  crossing;  local  societies; 
points  in  purchasing  nursery  stock;  two- 
year-old  trees  best  for  planting;  evapora- 
tion of  fruit;  grafting;  horticulture  in  cit- 
ies and  'villages;  apples  for  market;  potato 
culture;  schools  and  horticulture. 

This  meeeting  was  held  at  Hillsdale  on  Feb- 
ruary 22.  President  Lyon  said  our  horticul- 
turists are  growing  fruits  so  exclusively  for 
profit  that  the  finer  fruits  are  scarcely  grown. 
In  many  large  orchards  none  of  the  good  des- 
sert apples  and  plums  find  a place.  All  the 
finer  and  more  educational  advantages  of  hor- 
ticulture are  thus  never  experienced.  Ben- 
jamin Hathaway  said  the  causes  of  the  de- 
terioration of  apples  in  Southwestern  Michi- 
gan are  three:  Increasing  rigor  of  climate, 
due  to  the  destruction  of  timber;  unsuitable 
varieties,  and  poor  methods  of  culture  and  har- 
vesting. We  must  plant  wind-breaks  espec- 
ially to  the  southwest  in  that  part  of  the  State. 
Mr.  H.  has  3,000  transplanted  forest  trees, 
and  they  payT  as  a wind-break.  We  must  get 
varieties  so  far  as  possible  indigenous  to  our 
locality.  If  we  cannot  do  this  we  should  se- 
lect those  from  climates  most  like  our  own. 
It  is  desirable  to  get  new’  varieties  by  crossing 
with  the  better  Russians.  He  denounced  root- 
grafted  trees  as  unfruitful  and  tender  as  com- 
pared with  those  which  are  top-grafted:  He 

would  graft  in  the  orchard  at  standard  hight 
on  the  hardiest  stocks.-  Although  such  trees 
cost  double  the  price  of  root-grafted  trees, 
they  are  nevertheless  cheaper  in  the  long  run. 
President  Lyon  agreed  with  Mr.  Hathaway  in 
regard  to  the  relative  hardiness  and  longevity 
of  root  and  top  grafts.  However,  he  would 
discourage  top-grafting  on  seedling  stocks. 
Many  seedlings  are  tender  and  otherwise  make 
undesirable  stocks.  He  would  top-graft  on 
Northern  Spy  or  others  which  uniformly  do 
well  as  root-grafts. 

L.  D.  Watkins  and  others  observed  that 
apparently  healthful  old  trees  do  not  bear 
such  good  crops  as  formerly.  Mr.  Collier  said 
much  of  this  failure  is  due  to  sheer  neglect  in 
methods  of  culture.  Prof.  Bailey  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural College,  said,  Mr.  Collier  had  hit 
upon  the  secret  of  much  of  the  failure  in  apple 
growing.  By  the  time  the  orchard  is  fully 
matured,  the  soil  has  usually  become  partially 
exhausted  and  good  crops  cannot  be  expected. 
The  very  fact  that  the  trees  are  old,  precludes 
the  possibility  of  the  best  yields.  We  should 
plant  new  orchards  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  ones.  The  speaker  did  not  think  it  ad- 
visable to  count  upon  getting  hardy  and 
desirable  sorts  for  Michigan  from  crossing 
with  Russians.  To  breed  up  by  crossing  is  a 
long  and  laborious  process,  and  is  especially 
uncertain  now  when  we  have  not  learned  the 
Russian  sorts  thoroughly.  Really  but  few 
of  our  apples  are  known  to  be  tender  in  Michi- 
gan. Of  200  promising  sorts  already  upon 
our  lists,  there  are  probably  some  which  can 
take  the  place  of  the  Baldwin  and  Greening. 
We  need  to  test  these  new  sorts  thoroughly. 
Among  these  we  could  undoubtedly  find  some 
desirable  sorts  before  we  could  get  any  from 
crossing.  Every  orchardist  should  set.  out  a 
row  of  such  experimental  varieties. 

Sec.  C.  W.  Garfield  spoke,  upon  suggestions 
for  local  horticultural  societies.  The  success 
of  the  society  depends  more  than  anything 
else  upon  the  will  of  the  individual  members 
who  compose  it.  He  commended  the  social 
plan  of  conducting  societies.  Have  an  all-day 
session  at  some  member’s  house,  in  the  fore- 
noon, giving  up  the  time  to  conversation,  then 
serving  a dinner,  after  which  hear  a report 
upon  the  place  visited  and  listen  to  an  essay. 
L.  B.  Pierce,  Ohio:  Merchandise,  such  as 

nursery  stock,  should  never  be  taken  to  these 
societies;  60  to  90  people  at  a meeting  are  ful- 
ly enough.  Have  permanent  committees  ap- 
pointed on  various  subjects,  as  apples,  vine- 
yards, small  fruits,  botany,  insects,  forestry, 
etc.  Pres.  Lyon:  Besides  sustaining  interest, 
another  advantage  of  the  social  plan  is  that 
the  man  whom  the  society  visits  clears  up  his 
place  to  prepare  for  the  visit. 

E.  H.  Scott  considered  the  following  points 
necessary  to  the  satisfactory  purchasing  of 
nursery  stock: 

1.  Take  one  or  more  good  horticultural  pa- 
pers. 2.  Study  the  advertisements  and  send 
for  many  circulars.  3.  Ask  of  a bank  at  the 
dealer’s  home  concerning  the  standing  of  the 
firm.  4 Consider  well  the  kinds  of  fruit  you 
wish  to  plant,  5.  Study  also  the  varieties  ot 
each  kind  you  want.  6.  Be  careful  in  pur- 


chasing new  varieties.  7.  Do  not  buy  trees 
because  they  are  cheap.  8.  Pay  a first-class 
price  and  insist  upon  it  that  you  get  first-class 
trees.  9.  Insist  that  the  stock  shall  be  well 
packed.  10.  Examine  the  stock  immediately 
upon  arrival,  and  if  it  is  not  satisfactory  do 
not  accept  it. 

Pres.  Lyon.  People  too  often  expect  to  get 
something  for  nothing. 

A discussion  followed  concerning  the  age  of 
trees  for  planting.  It  was  the  sense  of  the 
convention  that  for  general  planting,  apple 
and  pear  trees  should  not  be  more  than  two 
years  from  the  graft.  It  costs  too  much  to 
plant  older  trees,  as  more  care  is  required  in 
setting  them,  and  they  do  not  often  admit  of 
easy  training.  Sec.  Garfield:  Our  local  horti- 
cultural society,  at  Grand  Rapids,  has  educat- 
ed our  people  to  believe  in  cooperation  in  pur- 
chasing stock.  Some  of  the  interested  mem- 
bers combine  their  orders  and  secure  trees  in 
car-load  lots  and  at  wholesale  prices. 

S.  B.  Mann  discussed  the  business  of  fruit 
evaporation  It  is  a great  industry  and  has 
come  to  stay.  It  is  a business  in  which  it  is 
easy  to  fail,  however.  Engage  in  rt  very  care- 
fully to  start  with.  Except  for  apples  and 
peaches,  he  does  not  think  fruit  evaporation  as 
yet  a full  success.  He  does  not  like  to  use 
sulphur  for,  bleaching.  Sulphur  keeps  away 
the  insects;  anything  which  insects  cannot  eat 
is  not  fit  for  the  human  stomach.  Unbleached 
fruit,  although  less  attractive,  has  as  good 
quality  as  bleached  fruit.  The  principle  in 
evaporating  fruit  is  to  keep  it  moist  while  the 
water  is  being  expelled.  If  dried  too  much, 
it  becomes  crusted.  For  home  use  fruit  can 
be  nicely  evaporated  by  cutting  it  into  thin 
slices  crosswise  of  the  core,  spreading  it  on  a 
board  and  covering  with  a thin  cloth  aud  then 
placing  it  in  the  sun.  H.  W.  Davis,  a fruit 
evaporator  of  Lapeer,  said  that  the  evaporator 
has  come  to  stay  as  thoroughly  as  has  the 
creamery.  There  is  always  a demand  for  our 
product  to  the  westward  He  pays  little  at- 
tention to  the  quality  of  the  apples  he  evapo- 
rates for  market,  for  the  reason  that  quality 
never  figures  in  the  sales  of  evaporated  fruit.. 
Ben  Davis  is  one  of  the  best  for  evaporating 
purposes. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Crandall  had  traversed  the  litera- 
ture of  reciprocal  influence  of  stock  and  graft, 
and  had  emerged  with  no  settled  idea  concern- 
ing the  subject.  There  is  no  unanimity  among 
aut  hors  on  this  matter.  Much  interest  centers 
in  root-grafting,  especially  in  a comparison  of 
the  whip  or  tongue  and  veneer  methods  By 
this  process  no  incision  is  made  in  the  wood. 
Simply  the  alburnums  of  the  stock  and  scion 
come  in  contact,  and  there  is  a complete  un- 
ion. Wood  does  not  often  heal;  therefore  the 
tongue  of  the  ordinary  root  graft  dies  in  the 
center  and  leaves  a cavity.  Magnified  cross- 
sections  of  the  grafted  portions  of  apple-trees 
in  which  union  had  taken  place  were  thrown 
upon  the  screen  by  meaus  of  a stereopticon. 
The  great  cavities  in  the  whip  graft  caused 
some  astonishment. 

Vj  ^ 

Professor  Bailey,  in  speaking  of  what  horti- 
culture can  do  for  cities  and  villages,  advised, 
first,  that  city  horticultural  societies  be 
formed,  whose  province  should  be  the  encour- 
agement of  all  horticultural  tastes.  Such  so- 
cieties should  see  that  the  grounds  of  all  pub- 
lic buildings  are  laid  out  properly,  aud  should 
in  every  way  foster  a love  for  landscape  art. 
In  reference  to  city  landscape  ornamentation, 
he  argued  that  all  terraces  and  banks  be 
avoided  so  far  as  possible.  If  the  house  is  near 
the  highway  and  a couple  of  feet  above  it,  he 
would  make  the  lawn  in  front  level  or  nearly 
so  and  sustain  it  in  front  by  a retaining  wall 
of  masonry.  He  preferred  this  plan  to  that 
of  grading  the  lawn  on  a level  with  the  street 
and  retaining  a terrace  against  the  house.  If 
the  house  is  very  much  higher  than  the  street, 
he  would  make  the  lawn  level  or  nearly  so, 
and  let  it  fall  off  in  front  in  a bold  bank  to  the 
highway.  On  the  crest  of  this  bank  he  would 
plant  thickly  an  irregular  border  of  low  plants 
to  hide  the  bank  from  the  residence.  If  the 
house  is  much  lower  than  the  street,  he  would 
have  the  bank  against  the  street  as  before, 
only  below  it,  of  course,  and  would  plant 
thickly  just  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank  so  as  to 
hide  the  bank  and  most  of  the  street  from  the 
residence.  The  speaker  would  not  plant  Nor- 
way Spruces  or  the  larger  pines  in  city  lots. 
He  favored  specimen  plants  and  groups  of 
shrubbery.  If  large  deciduous  trees  exist,  as 
a rule  keep  them  trimmed  very  high.  If  a 
residence  stands  within  twenty  feet  of  the 
street  he  would  reach  the  front  door  by  a 
straight  walk.  Upon  this  point,  Elias  A. 
Long  took  a contrary  view. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Fitzsimmons,  of  Hillsdale,  would 
plant  the  following  varieties  of  market  apples : 
N.  Spy,  20  per  cent. ; Red  Canada,  15;  Golden 
Russet,  15:  Baldwin,  15;  Spitzenburg,  10; 
Peck’s  Pleasant,  five;  Greening,  five:  Taitnan 
Sweet,  'five;  Shiawasee  Beauty,  three;  As- 
trachan,  two;  Early  Harvest,  Hawley,  St. 
Lawrence,  Golden  Sweet,  and  Garden  Royal, 
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each  one  per'cent.  He  would  plant  largely 
for  quality,  even  in  a market  apple. 

Col.  Holloway,  an  old  resident  of  Hillsdale, 
would  increase  the  per  cent,  of  Baldwin  in  the 
above  list,  on  account  of  its  many  good  qual-> 
ities.  The  first  four  for  his  vicinity  in  his 
opinion  are,  in  order  of  preference,  Baldwin, 
N.  Spy,  Canada  Red,  Golden  Russet.  He 
thinks  that  Canada  Red  is  best  if  top-grafted, 
and  especially  if  double-worked.  It  does  best 
on  Baldwin  or  Spy.  The  Golden  Russet  also 
does  well  when  double-worked.  Ben  Davis 
sells  well  in  New  Orleans  and  elsewhere  in  the 
South.  He  would  grow  it  as  a wind-break  to 
our  better  fruit  and  ship  the  apples  out  of  the 
State  to  places  where  people  are  willing  to 
buy  them.  He  would  recommend  grafting 
Baldwin  on  Golden  Russet  or  Spy  to  increase 
its  hardiness. 

Mr.  Coryell  would  set  about  as  follows:— 
Baldwin',  20  per  cent. ; Northern  Spy,  15;  Red 
Canada,  15 ; Golden  Russet,  15 ; Talmau  Sweet, 
five;  Greening,  five. 

C.  A.  Sessions  advised  the  selection  of  sandy 
soil  for  potatoes.  We  cut  seed  too  small.  He 
would  use  either  whole  potatoes  or  only  halve 
them.  He  plants  in  a broad  furrow,  covering 
with  a plow,  and  after  one  week  going  over 
with  a smoothing  harrow.  Commence  culti- 
vating early  and  keep  it  up  as  often  as  once  a 
week.  If  cultivating  is  delayed  too  long  a 
new  crop  of  tubers  sets  with  each  new  cultiva- 
tion. For  medium-early  he  would  plant 
Beauty  of  Hebron;  for  late,  White  Elephant, 
and  on  light  soils  the  White  Star.  Burbank 
is  good  under  favorable  conditions. 

Professor  Drake,  of  the  Hillsdale  College, 
said  the  schools  are  now  doing  nothing  for 
horticulture.  It  may  not  yet  be  time  to  in- 
troduce horticulture  as  a branch,  but  teachers 
should  have  some  instruction  in  it,  and  should 
be  required  to  give  oral  instruction  at  certain 
times.  At  the  close  of  the  address  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved , That  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion be  requested  to  prepare,  or  cause  to  be 
prepared,  upon  the  subject  of  practical  horti- 
culture, a syllabus  which  shall  provide  for  a 
series  of  lectures  upon  this  subject;  and  that 
conductors  and  instructors  at  the  several 
State  Institutes  to  be  held  by  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  during  the  present  year  and 
thereafter,  be  instructed  to  give  at  least  one 
lecture  or  exercise  before  tbe  teachers  atten- 
dant upon  such  institutes,  indicating  the  best 
method  of  teaching  the  simpler  elements  and 
rudiments  of  horticulture  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  State.  Sussex. 
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A PROFITABLE  MILK  DAIRY. 

A short  time  since,  I stated  in  the  Rural 
that  I keep  from  8 to  14  cows  on  21  acres  of 
land,  and  not  half  of  that  suitable  to  plow.  A 
friend  writes  to  ask  how  it  can  be  done.  I did 
not  try  to  convey  the  idea  that  I raised  all  the 
feed  for  the  cows  ou  my  place.  I stated  that 
I bought  10  tons  of  feed  at  one  time  and  also 
hay.  I sell  milk  in  Jamestown,  and  in  order 
to  keep  up  my  supply  have  been  obliged  to 
buy  and  sell  cows.  I get  new  milch  or  farrow 
cows,  and  milk  and  feed  them  into  beef, 
changing  from  two  to  three  times  per  year. 
My  barn  has  a basement,  warm  in  winter  and 
cool  in  summer.  I claim  that  flies  cause  most 
of  the  shrinkage  of  milk  in  hot  weather.  We 
turn  the  cows  out  in  the  morning  and  they 
will  come  back  to  the  barn  at  about  10  o’clock. 
We  make  it  all  dark  and  have  something  for 
them  to  eat.  They  lie  down,  contented,  until 
about  three  o’clock,  when  they  are  milked 
and  turned  out  until  morning.  The  cows 
always  have  dry  feed  within  reach.  I find 
that  they  will  eat  a good  deal  of  refuse  stuff 
that  they  would  not  touch  in  winter,  even 
when  they  have  all  the  green  food  they  will 
eat.  My  accounts  show  the  following  busi- 
ness done  in  my  milk  dairy. 

Milk  Sold.  Cost  of  feed 

1884.. .. 51. 987  quarts,  worth  $1,708.54  404.75  ' 

1885.. .. 24. 712  " “ 780.45  351.13 

1886.. .. 22. 988  “ “ 647.88  439.20 

Milk  cost  the  most  in  1886,  as  three  acres  of 

sowed  corn  came  up  poorly,  and  what  did 
grow  was  cut  by  the  frost.  The  feed  item 
should  not  be  charged  wholly  to  the  cows,  as 
a pair  of  horses,  one  to  eight  hogs  and  a flock 
of  hens  are  fed.  We  give  our  best  attention 
to  raising  berries.  Wckeep  the  cows  and  buy 
feed  as  much  for  the  manure  as  for  any  other 
reason.  a.  l.  herrick. 


Chautauqua  Co. , N.  Yi 


THE  BEST  CROSSES  FOR  THE 
FARMER. 


BY  AN  OLD  HAND. 

The  farmer  does  not  devote  much  time  to 
the  development  of  points  iu  poultry,  nor  does 


ho  really  give  preference  to  any  particular 
breed  until  he  has  tested  it.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  fowls  multiply  rapidly  and  mature 
in  a few  months,  which  places  the  best  breeds 
always  within  reach.  Knowing  this,  the  far- 
mer endeavors  to  secure  good  results  by  cross- 
ing the  breeds  in  order  to  combine  not  only 
egg-production  and  weight  of  carcass,  but  al- 
so attractiveness,  hardiness  and  quality  of 
flesh. 

As  a rule,  the  majority  of  farmers  know 
nothing  about  the  breeding  of  their  poultry, 
and  it  is  a fact  too  apparent  that  many  far- 
mers cannot  point  out  the  difference  between 
a Cochin  and  Brahma,  or  a Dominique  and 
Plymouth  Rock,  a state  of  affairs  that  is  only 
equaled  by  a carpenter  who  does  not  know 
pine  from  oak.  Until  farmers  make  them- 
selves more  familiar  with  the  breeds  and  their 
characteristics,  they  cannot  engage  in  poultry 
raising  intelligently,  and  they  will  make 
many  mistakes,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fowls 
when  the  poultryman  himself  alone  is  at 
fault. 

In  crossing  breeds,  the  first  point  to  be 
sought  is  early  maturity,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
hatch  pullets  in  April  and  have  them  lay  in 
the  fall,  or  on  the  approach  of  winter.  The 
next  is  to  breed  them  so  as  to  secure  hardi- 
ness, size  and  small  combs.  The  size  of  the 
comb  has  more  to  do  with  winter  laying  than 
may  be  supposed,  for  the  larger  the  comb  the 
greater  the  surface  exposure,  and  as  hens  with 
frosted  combs  will  not  lay  until  the  combs 
heal,  the  liability  should  be  avoided.  Size 
and  quality  of  the  carcass  are  other  important 
matters,  as  a pound  or  two  more  weight  some- 
times makes  a difference  of  25  per  cent,  in  the 
sales.  If  the  flock  is  composed  of  common 
hens,  it  may  be  improved  in  two  or  three  sea- 
sons by  the  use  of  males  only ; but  it  is  better 
to  use  pure  breeds,  as  then  the  characteristics 
of  the  foundation  stock  will  be  better  under- 
stood. 

An  excellent  cross  is  that  of  the  Light  Brah- 
ma cock  with  White  Leghorn  hens.  Some 
advise  crossing  the  other  way — using  a Leg- 
horn cock— but  there  is  quite  a difference,  the 
offspring  of  the  Brahma  cock  having  smaller 
combs  and  larger  bodies,  and  proving  quite  as 
’ early  and  prolific  as  the  other  cross.  If  kept 
warm  and  comfortable,  the  pullets  of  the 
cross  named  will  lay  well  during  the  winter, 
and  if  not  made  too  fat,  will  not  be  persistent 
sitters.  Any  breed  of  fowls  will  make  sitters 
if  they  become  very  fat,  not  excepting  even 
the  non- sitters.  If  the  pullets  of  this  cross 
be  kept  and  mated  with  a Plymouth  Rock  or 
Dorking  cock  the  produce  will  be  equal  to  any 
other  for  market,  and  it  is  here  suggested  that 
the  Dorking  is  not  given  that  consideration  as 
a market  fowl  it  justly  deserves.  The  Dork- 
ing here  is  only  a moderate  layer,  but  the 
cocks,  as  sires  of  market  poultry,  have  no 
superior,  especially  if  used  for  crossing. 

The  Minorca  cock  mated  with  Langshan 
hens  makes  an  excellent  cross,  the  pullets  from 
such  laying  unusually  large- sized  eggs;  but  the 
black  color  of  the  plumage  does  not  commend 
it  for  market,  yet  in  quality  of  flesh  it  is  su- 
perior to  many  breeds  with  yellow  skin  and 
legs.  If  such  pullets  be  crossed  with  a white 
Game  cock,  however,  the  white  color  will  pre- 
dominate. and  a fowl  will  be  produced  being 
one-lialf  Game,  one-fourth  Langshan  and  one- 
fourth  Minorca.that  cannot  be  excelled  for  the 
table,  as  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  Game 
leads  all  other  breeds  for  that  purpose. 

For  hardiness  the  Asiatics  have  the  lead, 
and  for  that  reason  should  always  be  used 
in  crosses.  Their  lai’ge  size  serves  to  increase 
the  weight  when  the  non-sitting  breeds  are 
used  with  them  in  order  to  promote  egg  pro- 
duction, but  whenever  crosses  are  made  for 
market  not  only  must  compactness  of  body  be 
obtained,  but  yellow  legs  and  skin  also.  For 
capons  a cross  of  the  Dorking  cock  on  the 
Brahma  hen  is  best,  and  for  a general-purpose 
cross  that  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  cock  on  Wy- 
andotte hens  isexcellent,  as  the  cross  makes  not 
only  good  layers  but  fine  broilers  and  market 
fowls. 

POULTRY  EXPERIENCE. 


What  you  say  on  page  114  is  sound.  The 
Asiatic  fowls  are  best  adapted  to  the  West 
where  the  corn  cribs  are.  For  the  East  give 
me  a laying  strain.  I have  been  in  the  poul- 
try and  egg  business  for  26  years.  My  exper- 
ience convinces  me  that  for  profit'  in  the  East, 
I would  select  the  Wyandotte  for  winter  lay- 
ing and  the  Leghorn  for  summer.  These 
breeds  are  to  the  egg  market  what  the  Jersey 
cow  is  to  the  dairy.  For  hatching  eggs  I se- 
lect those  of  average  size,  and  as  nearly  per- 
fect in  shape  as  I can  get.  I pick  out  my  best 
layers  by  looking  after  my  fowls  every  day. 
A good  breeder  will  know  each  fowl  by  name 
just  as  a dairyman  can  distinguish  his  cows. 
I keep  my  best  layers  till  they  are  two  years 
old.  The  others  go  at  one  year.  I look  after 
my  breeding  stock  myself.  I would  select  a 

(Continued  on  neict  page.) 


Purity  and  Beauty  of  the  Skin. 


Nothing  is  known  to  science  at  all  comparable  to 
the  Cuticura  Remedies  in  their  marvellous  properties 
of  cleansing,  purifying  and  beautifying  the  skin,  and 
in  curing  torturing,  disfiguring,  itching,  scaly  and 
pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp  and  blood,  with  loss 
of  hair  from  infancy  to  age.. 

Cuticura,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Cuticura  Soap, 
an  exquisite  Skin  Beautifier,  prepared  from  it,  exter- 
nally,  and  Cuticura  Resolvent,  the  new  Blood  Puri- 
fier, internally,  are  a positive  cure  for  every  form  of 


commenced  to  use  your  Cuticura  Remedies  last 
July.  My  head  and  face  and  some  parts  of  my  body 
were  almost  raw.  My  head  was  covered  with  scabs 
and  sores,  and  my  suffering  was  fearful.  I had  tried 
everything  I had  heard  of  in  the  East  and  West.  My 
case  was  considered  a very  bad  one.  I have  now  not 
a particle  of  Skin  Humor  about  me,  and  my  cure  is 
considered  wonderful. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  WHIPPLE,  Decatur,  Mich. 

T was  afflicted  with  Eczema  on  the  scalp,  face,  ears 


skin  and  blood  disease,  from  pimples  to  scrofula. 

I have  had  a Ringworm  Humor,  got  at  the  barber’s, 
for  six  years,  which  spread  all  over  my  ears,  face  and 
neck,  and  which  itched  and  irritated  me  a great  deal. 
I have  used  many  remedies,  by  advice  of  physicians, 
without  benefit.  Your  Cuticura  Remedies  have  en- 
tirely cured  me,  taking  every  bit  of  humor  off  my 
face  and  leaving  it  as  smooth  as  a dollar.  I thank  you 
again  for  the  help  it  has  been  to  me. 

GEO.  W.  BROWN,  Mason, 

48  Marshall  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cuticura,  50c.;  Soap,  25c. 
Resolvent,  $1.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


U^Send  for  “How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases,”  64  pages; 
50  Illustrations  and  100  Testimonials. 


TIN 


TED  with  the  loveliest  delicacy  Is  the  skin  bath- 
ed with  Cuticura  Medicated  Soap. 


Throw  Away  the  leather  hold-back  straps  on, your 
wagon  or  sleigh,  and  put  on  the  Safety  Hold-back 
Irons— neat,  durable  and  strong.  Four  different  styles 
of  hitches  can  be  made.  Any  boy  or  girl  can  make  a 
safe  hitch.  One  pair  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  2oc. 
Send  for  circular.  HOME  MFG.  CO„  Holyoke,  Mass. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 
$3  SHOE. 

Stylish,  Durable,  Easy  Fitting. 

The  best  $3  Shoe  in  the  World. 

W.  E.  DOITOEAS 

$2.50  SHOE 

equals  the  $3  Shoes  adver- 
tised by  other  firms. 

- Our  $2 


SHOE  FOR  BOYS  gives  great  satisfaction.  The 
above  are  made  in  Button,  Congress  and  Lace,  all 
styles  of  toe.  Every  pair  ? oar  ranted ; name  ana  price 
stamped  on  bottom  of  each  shoe.  No  others  genuine. 
Sold  by  2,000  dealers  throughout  the  U.  S.  It  your 
dealer  does  not  keep  them,  send  name  on  postal  to 
W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass.,  for  tree 
information.  Shoes  mailed,  postage  free. 


WILLIS  SAP  SPOUT 


In  one  piece,  with  Hook. 
Handiest  to  use  and  "ill 
obtain  more  sap  than 
any  other.  Send  for  circu- 
lar of  Maple  Sugar  Goods. 

CHARLES  MILLAR  A SON,  Utiea, 

N.  Y.  Also  Manufacturers  of  Cheese  and 
Butter  Making  Apparatus. 


BAIITKER’S  Hill  and  Drill  Phosphate  is  a 
■ ■ 1 B W general  fertilizer  for  all  crops,  and  can 
w * be  used  in  the  hill  or  drill,  or  broad- 
cast. BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO. 


Fr  UIT-GROWERS,  gardeners, 
Truckers,  Florists,  Amateurs  and  Coun- 
try Gentlemen  are  invited  to  send  five 
stamps  for  a number  of  THE  AMERICAN 
GARDEN,  the  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Hor- 
ticulture. Price  reduced  from  $2  to  SI ; with 
R.  N.-Y.,  $2.50.  E.  H.  LIBBY, 47  Dey  St., 
New  York’ 


and  neck,  which  the  druggist,  where  I got  your  reme- 
dies, pronounced  one  of  the  worst  cases  that  had 
come  under  his  notice.  He  advised  me  to  try  your 
Cuticura  Remedies,  and  after  five  days’  use  my  scalp 
and  part  of  my  face  were  entirely  cured,  and  I hope 
in  another  week  to  have  my  ears,  neck,  and  the  other 


part  of  my  face  cured. 


HERMAN  SLADE, 


120  East  Fourth  Street,  New  York. 


I have  suffered  from  Salt  Rheum  for  over  eight 
years,  at  times  so  bad  that  I could  not  attend  to  my 
business  for  weeks  at  a time.  Three  boxes  of  Cuti- 
cura and  four  bottles  Resolvent  have  entirely  cured 


me  of  this  dreadful  disease. 

JOHN  THIEL,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 


Cuticura  Remedies  are  absolutely  pure,  and  the  only 
infallible  skin  beautiflers  and  blood  purifiers. 

BI  MPLES,  black-heads,  chapped  and  oily  skin  pre- 
rllYI  vented  by  Cuticura  Medicated  Soap. 


SEDGWICK  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE. 


The  best  Farm,  GardeD,  Poultry  Yard,  Lawn. 
School  Lot,  Park  and  Cemite  Fences  and  Gates. 
Perfect  Automatic  Gates.  Cheapest  and  Neatest 
Iron  Fences.  Iron  and  wire  Summer  Houses.  Lawn 
Furniture,  and  other  wire  work.  Best  Wire  Stretcher 
and  Filer.  Ask  dealers  in  hardware,  or  address. 


SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind’ 

EDWARD  SUTTON.  Eastern  Agent, 

300  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCING 

80c.  PER  ROD.* 


BEST 


STEEL 


WIRE 


a Twisted  Wire  Rope  Selvage. 

widthsand  sizes.  Sold  by  us  or  any  dealer  m this  line 
■oods,  FREICHT  PAID. Information  free..  Write 

McMullen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 


RUSTLESS 


IRON 

WATER 

PIPE. 


Send  for  catalogue.  

THE  WEEDS  RUSTLESS  IRON  C 

7 & 9 CLIFF  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
Bramah,  Dow*  Co.,  Boston.  Ag’ts  for  New  England. 
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(Continued  from  page  187.) 

square,  blocky  bird,  not  an  overgrown  fowl, 
for  all  such  want  the  corn  crib  to  themselves. 
I have  had  the  best:  results  with  the  selection 
of  Wyandottes.  If  n person  wants  a good 
cross,  he  can  put  a white  Leghorn  cock  with  a 
lot  of  Wyandotte  hens.  1 have  a yard  of  such 
liens  and  they  are  line  layers,  perhaps  as  near 
the  ideal  layer  as  we  can  get.  One  thing  is 
sure  though,  a hen  never  can  lay  eggs  with- 
out the  food  and  cafe  that  man  alone  can 
give  her.  w.  B.  monroe. 

A Winter-laying  Flock. — In  the  Rural 
for  Feb.  26  an  account  is  given  of  a flock  of 
■10  fowls  that  laid  $5.25  worth  of  eggs.  We 
got  from  a flock  of  15  fowls,  eggs  worth  $8.67, 
at  the  price  quoted  in  the  Rural,  though  we 
could  not  get  so  much  here.  We  have  no  old 
hens,  and  all  our  layers  have  big  combs.  They 
were  last  spring’s  chickens  and  began  to  lay  in 
October.  They  laid  m December  337  eggs,  in 
January,  274  and  in  February,  235. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.  THOMAS  GIBBY. 


The  Cut  of  Black  Minorcas  in  a recent 
Rural  is  good.  It  is  a good  representation 
of  my  birds.  I have  a pen  that  left  England 
Jan.  8th,  and  reached  my  place  Jan  21.  Jan 
22  they  laid  the  first  egg  and  they  have  laid 
ever  since.  That  is  a good  record  just  after 
an  ocean  trip.  J.  B.  l. 

Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


©xpmmcnt  (fkouiuljs  of  the 
gJeui-Uofkcv. 


The  illustration  (Fig.  134)  shows  the  aqua- 
pult  pump.  We  reproduce  this  from  the  Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle,  because  it  is  a larger  cut 


than  that  we  have  presented  in  our  premium 
lists.  To  this  any  sort  of  a nozzle  may  be  at- 
tached, but  for  several  years  we  have  here 
used  the  Cyclone  nozzle,  as  shown  at  Fig.  135. 


This  is  screwed  on  to  the  end  of  a long  iron 
tube,  as  shown  at  Fig.  136,  also  re-engraved 
from  the  London  Gardeners’  Chronicle.  This 
enables  a man  or  boy  to  stand  in  the  branches 
of  a tree  and  spray  every  part  of  it,  while 
small  trees  or  shrubs  may  be  sprayed  while 
standing  on  the  ground. 

The  nozzle  is  shown  entire  and  in  sections  at 
Fig.  135.  A shows  it  in  perspective:  B shows 
a side  view,  and  C and  D show  sectional  views 
— all  about  two-thirds  of  the  actual  size. 

The  principle  on  which  it  works,  as  we  have 
before  said  (See  page  496  of  1885,  R.  N.-Y.),  is 
that  of  centrifugal  motion.  The  orifice  from 
which  the  liquid  issues  is  n larger  than  an 
ordinary  pin  hole, and  is  the  center  of  a circular 
disc  as  .,een  at  A.  The  spraying  mixture  in 
passing  from  the  hose  of  the  pump  goes  through 
the  aperture  F.  and  also  through  the  hole  E., 
into  a ' ireular  chamber  in  the  same  when 


screwed  into  C.  These  are  so  placed  that  the 
liquid  is  given  a very  rapid  circulatory  mo- 
tion, causing  it  to  issue  from  the  center  hole 
in  a mere  mist,  and  generally  preventing  the 
stoppage  of  this  hole  by  the  particles  of  any 
insecticide  that  may  be  used. 

With  the  aquapult  pump  and  cyclone  nozzle 
we  have  used  Paris-green,  hellebore  and 
buhach  (pyrethrum  powder)  in  water  with 


Fig.  135. 


much  satisfaction  and  saving  of  time.  Cur- 
rant bushes  are  quickly  and  thoroughly 
sprayed.  Large  shrubs  (spiraeas)  roses  and 
small  apple  trees  (Paradise  stock)  were 
sprayed  with  buhach  when  they  were  infest- 
ed with  the  rose  bug.  The  rose  bugs  were 
all  killed  or  driven  away.  As  soon  as  they  re- 
ceive the  spray  they  fly  aw'ay  or  in  a few 
minutes  fall  to  the  ground.  Some  recover, 
but  most  of  them  die.  This  is  the  first  insecti- 
cide we  had  found  that  would  kill  or  drive 
off  the  rose  bug  without  harming  the  leaves, 
and  we  fancy  that  the  discovery  will  be  deem- 
ed a valuable  one  to  those  who  have  suffered 
from  these  terrible  pests.  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley 
is  the  inventor  of  the  nozzle  and  it  is  now 
sold  by  some  seedsmen. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

“Closeness”  of  Farmers. — Of  all  faults 
— I might  almost  say  crimes — that  a farmer  is 
guilty  of,  the  greatest  is  closeness.  Parsimo- 
ny should  not  be  tolerated,  at  all  events  in  a 
man  of  moderately  comfortable  means.  There 
is  a great  difference  between  economy  and 
stinginess.  All  will  excuse  their  own  or  their 
friends’  ungenerous  behavior  as  the  former, 
whereas  in  reality  it  is  lack  of  liberality.  If 
a remark  is  made  that  a certain  man  is  get- 
ting on  well  at  farming,  the  rejoinder  usually 
is,  “Yes,  he  is  a thoroughly  enterprising 
young  man;”  but  you  will  find  he  is  making 
his  money  by  stinting  himself  and  his  family 
of  comforts  they  ought  to  have.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a man  is  not  doing  well,  he  is  said  “to 
have  no  ambition  about  him;”  while  the  truth 
is  he  may  be  treating  his  household  with  a 
generous  hand.  This  vice  appears  even  worse 
in  women  than  in  their  husbands,  as  the  nat- 
ural disposition  of  their  sex  is  to  attend  to  the 
comfort  of  men.  I have  heard  of  a woman 
who  takes  the  buggy  robe  into  the  house  for 
fear  that  the  hired  men  may  use  it  when  they 
drive  to  the  post  office  for  the  mail  in  the 
evenings.  I hope  that  all  readers  of  the  Ru- 
ral will  discriminate  most  carefully  between 
economy  and  closeness,  always  giving  the  ben- 
efit of  the  doubt  (if  any)  to  the  right  side.  I 
feel  sure  that  there  would  then  be  many  more 
happy  kumes  in  the  country.  G.  h.  b.  s. 

Clifton,  N.  Y. 

Grain  for  Breeding  Ewes.— Keep  it  be- 
fore the  sheep  breeders  that  “It  is  a great 
fallacy  which  prevades  the  minds  of  so  many 
good  breeders  even,  that  breeding  ewes  must 
have  no  grain  before  lambing.” 

The  above  is  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward’s 
closing  sentence  on  Sheep  Husbandry,  in  the 
Rural  of  March  5.  I wish  to  second  that 
motion.  I have  worked  out  that  problem 
alone,  as  I supposed,  in  years  past,  but  have 
found  that  Mr.  Woodward  also  bad  done  the 
same  thing,  and  if  every  other  sheep  breeder 
should  do  likewise,  the  sheep  would  be  better 
fed,  and  with  proper  care  more  iambs  would 
be  raised,  and  the  flocks  would  prove  of  more 
value  to  the  shepherd.  J.  talcott. 


iVivm  (!' con oimj. 


MAKING  STRAW  MATS. 

A recent  Rural  writer  advocated  tarred 
paper  as  a protection  for  hot-beds.  It  might 
answer  to  turn  off  the  rain,  but  for  protection 
from  frost,  give  me  a good  mat  of  rye  straw. 
At  Fig.  137  I show  how  1 proceed  to  make 
such  a mat.  1 fasten  a 2x4  scantling,  a,  as 


long  as  the  width  of  the  mat,  against  the  side 
of  the  barn.  Holes  one  foot  apart  are  bored 
in  this  seantlingand  wooden  pins  are  placed  in 
them.  Cords  eight  feet  long  are  tied  to  the 
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Fig.  137. 


pins  and  wound  up  on  them,  so  that  only  two 
or  three  feet  hang  down.  Other  cords,  one 
yard  long,  are  then  tied  to  the  long  cords  and 
the  mat  is  begun  at  the  knot.  When  within 
six  inches  of  the  pins  more  of  the  cords  are 
unwound.  The  perpendicular  boards  at  b are 
nailed  to  the  ends  of  the  scantling  to  guage 
the  mat.  This  method  is  better  than  the  plan 
of  laying  the  straw  on  the  floor  and  bending 
down  to  work  it.  G.  w.  geaslen. 

Baltimore  Co. , Md. 
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CANNAS  AND  CANNA-CULTURE. 

Some  of  the  finest  effects  in  the  garden  are 
produced  by  handsome  foliage  plants  of  the 
sub-tropical  class.  They  have  a beauty  all 
their  own,  and  as  a rule,  are  much  more 
stately  and  imposing  than  plants  grown  for 
their  flowers  only.  The  canna,  or  Indian-shot 
is  one  of  the  best  plants  we  have  for  foliage 
gardening.  It  is  handsome  in  habit,  and  var- 
ied in  growth  and  coloring.  The  best  growth 
of  cannas  I have  seen  was  in  New  Jersey,  in 
a locality  where  the  soil  was  really  nothing 
but  pure  sand.  The  place  was  an  open  bor- 
der in  the  full  sun.  In  the  spring  it  was  well 
spaded  up  with  manure,  when  the  tubers  were 
planted,  late  enough  to  avoid  any  risk  of  frost, 
a top-dressing  of  manure  was  put  in  a slight 
circular  depression  around  each  plant.  Dur- 
ing the  hot  weather  a canof  water  was  poured 
into  this  depression  every  day.  I think  it  cer- 
tainly preferable  to  plant  the  tubers  instead 
of  trying  to  raise  the  cannas  from  seed ; the  re- 
sult is  likely  to  be  better.  In  the  autumn,  the 
tubers  are  simply  dug  up  and  stored  away, 
like  potatoes,  where  there  is  no  risk  of  frost. 


If  taken  up  in  the  fall  and  planted  in  a green- 
house, it  flowers  profusely  all  winter.  It  al- 
ways attracts  much  notice  for  its  beauty, 
being  often  mistaken  by  the  unbotanical  for  a 
lily. 

C.  flaceida  is  another  large-flowered  v ariety. 
Its  blossoms  are  clear,  bright  yellow,  similar 
in  shape  to  those  of  the  foregoing,  but  borne 
on  an  upright  stalk.  However,  the  flowers  do 
not  last  long,  being  limp  in  character,  as  the 
name  implies.  This  is  our  only  native  canna, 
being  indigenous  to  the  Southern  States.  C. 
heliconiaefolia  is  the  tallest  of  the  tribe.  It 
has  tremendous  green  leaves,  like  those  of  a 
banana,  and  attains  a bight  of  10  oo  14  feet. 
It  is  a noble  object  when  solitary  on  the  lawn 
or  backing  shorter  plants  in  a border.  C.  Au- 
gust Ferrier  is  another  large  variety,  grow- 
ing to  a hight  of  10  feet.  It  has  great  red. 
dish-bronze  leaves  and  small  scarlet  flowers- 
C.  metallica  has  rather  stiff-pointed,  bronze 
foliage ; it  is  a moderate  grower,  and  shows 
to  advantage  among  the  green-leaved  sorts. 
C.  atropurpurea  is  a tall  variety  with  dark, 
bronzy-purple  leaves,  as  its  specific  name  im- 
plies; C.  Biborelli,  another  familiar  form, 
has  green  leaves  and  stems,  with  red  ribs. 

A very  effective  border  of  cannas  may  have 
them  planted  in  rows  of  graduated  size.  There 
are  some  charming  dwarf  growers,  which  will 
do  to  put  in  front  of  the  taller  sorts.  C.  tri- 
color is  a striking  dwarf ; the  leaves  are  beau- 
tifully variegated  in  green,  white  and  pink. 
C.  Warszewiczii  is  about  the  best  bronze 
dwarf  variety.  C.  Brenningsii  is  a handsome 
dwarf  grower  with  leaves  beautifully  varie- 
gated in  light  green,  white  and  yellow.  C. 
zebrina  nana  is  a very  small  sort,  having 
green  leaves  striped  with  red.  This  makes  an 
excellent  border  for  a sub-tropical  bed.  There 
is  really  no  other  class  of  plants  more  gener- 
ally satisfactory  than  the  cannas  for  foliage 
gardening,  and  their  easy  culture  makes  them 
in  every  way  desirable. 

EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


TIGRIDIAS. 


The  several  species  and  varieties  of  Tigrid- 
ias.  or,  as  they  are  more  popularly  known  as 
Tiger  or  Shell- flowers,  form,  when  taken  to- 
gether, a small  but  very  showy  genus  of  bul- 
bous-rooted Mexican  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Iridaceae.  They  may  be  de- 
scribed as  having  straight- veined,  bright 
green,  ensiform  leaves,  and  simple,  flexu- 
ous  stems,  producing  their  large  ephemeral, 
inodorous,  showy  flowers  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion from  July  until  frost.  The  flowers  are 
large  (about  four  inches  across)  and  are  pro- 
duced on  stalks  from  12  to  18  inches  in  hight. 
They  are  of  a singularly  curious  shape,  and 
of  the  most  exquisite  beauty. 

The  Tigridias  rank  among  the  most  singular 
and  beautiful  of  our  summer- flowering  bulbs, 
and  although  some  of  the  varieties  have  beeu 


Canna  Ehemannii.  From  Nature.  Fig.  139. 


Canna  Ehemannii,  at  Fig.  139,  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  of  the  species.  It  is  a compar- 
atively new  sort,  and  is  noticeable  for  its 
strikingly  beautiful  flowers.  As  a rule,  the 
blossoms  of  the  canna  are  not  specially  con- 
spicuous, being  secondary  to  the  leaves.  C. 
Ehemannii  is  an  honorable  exception,  how- 
ever; the  flowers  are  large,  iris-shaped,  and 
borne  in  a drooping  spike.  In  color  they  are 
clear  geranium-red.  The  plants  grow  to  a 
hight  of  four  feet  or  more;  the  leaves  are 
rather  long,  pointed  and  bright-green  in  hue. 


in  cultivation  for  many  years,  they 
have  never  been  cultivated  as  exten- 
sively as  they  deserve  to  be ; but  since 
the  introduction  of  T.  grandiflora 
alba,  they  have  begun  to  attract  a 
considerable  share  of  attention ; and 
deservedly  so,  for  one  good  plant 
will  continue  flowering  for  two  or 
three  months  in  succession,  thus  ren- 
dering them  very  desirable  for  bed- 
ding purposes  or  for  growing  ini 
groups  in  the  mixed  border. 

They  are  a class  of  plants  tbat  can 
be  easily  grown,  and  do  best  when 
given  a deep,  well  enriched  soil  and 
a sunny  situation.  The  bulbs  can  be 
planted  outside  about  the  first  of 
May.  Let  them  be  planted  about 
three  inches  in  depth  and  in  rows 
about  six  inches  apart.  Or  if  it  is 
desired  to  grow  them  in  the  mixed 
border,  let  them  be  placed  in  groups, 
four  or  five  bulbs  being  placed  in 
each.  Place  the  bulbs  two  or  three 
inches  apart.  After  this  they  will 
require  but  a very  little  care  or  at- 
tention until  their  tops  have  been 
destroyed  by  frost,  when  they  should 
be  taken  up,  cleaned  off  and  stored 
in  a box  filled  with  dry  sand  and 
placed  in  a dry,  frost-proof  situa- 
tion; but  great  care  should  be  taken 
at  all  times  to  guard  them  from 
mice,  which  are  very  partial  to 
them. 

The  following  is  a descriptive  list  of  the 
desirable  varieties:  — T.  conchiflorai 
(Shell-flower),  introduced  from  Mexico  in 
1823.  Flowers  orange  and  yellow  spotted 
with  crimson.  T.  pa vonia  grandiflora;  flow- 
ers of  a rich  scarlet  crimson  spotted  with 
yellow.  T.  pavouia  grandiflora  alba,  a va- 
riety of  recent  introduction  and  a decided 
acquisition.  Flowers  pearly  white,  marked 
at  the  base  with  large  spots  of  reddish  brown 
on  a yellowish  ground. 

Queens,  L.  I.  chas.  e.  parnell. 
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THE  RMSAt  NEW-YORKER. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a q uestion , please  see  If  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a few  questions  at 
one  time,  l’ut  questions  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.] 

IS  A NUT  ORCHARD  PROFITABLE  IN  MO? 

M.  L.  IT.,  Butler , Mo.— On  my  farm  there 
are  about  300  acres  of  timber  land— pecans, 
shellback  hickory,  black  walnuts  and  some 
hazel-nuts.  The  hickory  nuts  are  about  the 
size  of  walnuts.  Would  it  be  more  profitable, 
on  the  whole,  to  clear  the  land  and  seed  it  to 
grass,  or  thin  it  out  for  a nut  orchard? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROFESSOR  J,  W.  SANBORN,  MO. 

AG’L  COLL. 

The  questiou  is  a somewhat  difficult  one  to 
answer, and  I believe  c;tu  be  best  answered  by 
the  inquirer  himself,  who  knows  his  markets 
best  and  the  character  of  his  land.  My  obser- 
vation has  been  that  good  land  well  managed 
should  and  does  pay  better  under  cultivation 
than  the  same  land  in  forests.  Interest  here 
in  Missouri  averages  eight  per  cent,  or  over, 
and  this  sum  makes  a forest  growth  come  very 
dear;  in  short,  as  a rule,  far  beyond  its  value. 
Pew  farmers  are  willing  to  grow  forests  for 
philanthropic  purposes  and  will  not  unless 
they  pay  as  well  as  steers,  butter,  wheat, 
etc. ; then  the  land  will  thus  be  used  and  not 
before  to  any  material  extent.  Missouri  is 
heavily  wooded  over  large  areas,  and  for 
large  sections  lumber  and  wood  have  only  a 
nominal  value.  A nice  growth  of  black  wal- 
nut has  a material  value,  yet  it  is  so  plentiful 
aud  comparatively  cheap  here  that  little  at- 
tention is  given  to  its  growth  and  in  the  popu- 
lar mind  our  good  lands  will  pay  better  in 
crops.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  nut  crop, 
black  walnuts  here  m Browne  Go.  decay  on  the 
ground  by  the  car  -load  and  are  without  prac- 
tical market  value.  The  hickory  nut  is  also 
abundant  here;  but  is  valued  higher  than  the 
English  walnut,  yet  not  enough  to  cause  it  to 
enter  into  the  calculations  of  our  farmers  to  a 
material  extent.  In  the  front  yard  of  the  Col- 
lege Farm  we  get  three  or  four  barrels.  Hick- 
ory nuts  sell  at  50  cents  a bushel  in  our  town 
iu  bearing  years.  I am  not  prepared  to  ad- 
vise the  destruction  of  a black  walnut  grove, 
as  it  is  of  such  value  for  timber,  and  when  a 
good  growth  is  started  well  along  it  should  pay 
well.  N.  L.  W.’s  hickory  nut  crop  is  best  es- 
timated by  himself;  but  at  our  price  at  Col- 
umbia they  seem  to  be  profitable;  yet  as  said, 
little  attention  is  given  them.  If  he  can  get  a 
net  profit  of  $0  a year  for  this  purpose  per 
acre,  the  land  had  better  remain  as  it  is,  and 
as  the  case  stands  with  him — the  trees  partly 
grown — it  would  seem  to  be  best  to 
retain  the  walnut  for  timber  and  the  hickory 
for  nuts  at  the  net  average  yearly  profitabove 
stated. 

TILE  DRAINING  A DEPRESSION. 

G.  II. , New  York  City. — I have  a low  place 
upon  my  farm  that  iu  ordinary  seasons  to  the 
extent  of  four  or  five  acres  is  covered  with 
water.  I commenced  an  open  ditch  last  fall, 
but  gravel  aud  quicksand  necessitate  the  use  of 
tile.  The  dram  is  about  100  rods  long,  with 
sufficient  fall  (l  don’t  know  just  how  much) 
and  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  can  give 
me  any  idea  as  to  what  size  drain  tile  will  be 
needed  to  carry  off  the  water? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  R.  C.  CARPENTER. 

Before  such  a question  can  be  answered  defi- 
nitely, information  should  be  given  respecting 
the  fall  that  can  be  obtained,  the  amount  of 
water  iu  addition  to  the  rainfall  that  must  be 
taken  off,  and  also  the  heaviest  showers  that 
may  be  expected.  The  total  annual  rainfall 
is  not  considered  iu  such  a case.  The  diameter 
of  a drain  m inches,  that  will  remove  one-half 
inch  in  depth,  from  the  area  in  question  is  given 
by  the  following  formula: 

c?=.5848  " V'  A 'l 
h 

In  which 

d = diameter  of  tile  iu  inches. 

A = area  expressed  in  acres. 

I — length  expressed  iu  feet. 

h = fall  expressed  in  feet. 

As  a rule  this  would  be:  the  diameter  in 
inches  of  the  required  tile  is  equal  to  .5848 
multiplied  by  the  fifth  root  of  the  square  of 
the  number  of  acres  multiplied  by  the  quo- 
tient of  the  length  divided  by  the  fall.  This 
gives  in  almost  every  case  the  proper  size  of 
the  tile  to  be  used,  as  it  is  usually  necessary 
to  provide  tile  of  capacity  sufficient  to  carry 
one-half  inch  of  water  from  the  laud  in  one 
day  to  prevent  injury  from  heavy  showers. 


If  the  land  is  flooded  from  adjacent  lauds  still 
larger  tile  may  be  needed: — 

Example— What  size  of  tile  is  needed  to 
drain  five  acres  of  land,  drain  1,000  feet  long 
and  fall  10  feet. 

We  have: — 

t/=.5848  V (25)  [ jq  )=3  inches  nearly. 

For  fall  of  1 foot  in  500 : 

d — 6 inches  nearly. 

For  fall  of  1 foot  in  1,000. 

d = 8 inches  nearly. 

This  same  rule,  expressed  in  a different  way, 
which  is  often  more  convenient  for  use,  is: 

/ T/T~ 

A=3.8  V d - 

Probably  the  area  in  question  would  be  safely 
drained  by  a four  inch  tile,  from  the  informa- 
tion given.  I judge,  however,  that  G.  H. 
will  be  able  to  decide  for  himself. 

abortion  in  sows. 

J.  C.  Z.,  Troy , Kans.—l  breed  45  sows. 
They  began  slinking  at  Christmas,  and  have 
lost  75  per  cent,  of  their  pigs.  They  were  fed 
twice  a day  on  corn,  and  once  on  wheat  bran 
with  salt  in  the  trough,  with  all  the  spring 
water  they  would  have.  They  would  average 
300  pounds  at  10  months.  What  caused  the 
abortion? 

Ans. — The  abortion  may  have  been  due  to 
any  one  of  a great  variety  of  causes.  Your 
brief  description  gives  us  no  clue  to  the  par- 
ticular cause  in  this  instance.  We  suspect, 
however,  that  it  was  due  to  some  fault  in  the 
feeding,  care  or  management  of  the  animals. 
To  prevent  a repetition  of  the  occurrence,  ex- 
ercise special  care,  and  try  to  discover  and  re- 
move any  cause  liable  to  produce  abortion. 
Do  not  crowd  the  sows,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances allow  the  boar  to  run  with  them 
after  they  have  become  pregnant.  Give  the 
sows  clean,  comfortable  quarters,  with  a 
mixed  diet.  Do  not.  feed  too  exclusively  on 
corn.  As  soon  as  an  animal  shows  ind  ications 
of  abortion,  remove  to  some  distance  from 
the  other  pregnant  animals. 

MANSHURY  BARLEY. 

J.  L.  Me.  A.,  Curtis,  Neb.— 1.  Is  the  Man- 
shury  Barley  catalogued  by  Hiram  Sibley  & 
Co.,  and  said  to  have  come  from  Canada,  the 
same  as  the  Maushury  barley  mentioned  by  the 
Rural?  2.  Can  it  be  sown  in  spring  and  pro- 
duce a crop  the  same  year  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  S.  WOODWARD. 

1.  It  is  precisely  the  same.  It  was  not  intro- 
duced from  Canada,  but  was  imported  in  1861 
by  Mr.  H.  Granow,  of  Iowa  County,  Wiscon- 
sin. He  found  itin  Germany  where  it  had  been 
taken  from  Manschuria  or  Mantschooria, 
a dependency  or  province  of  theChineseEmpire 
bordering  on  Russia  on  the  northeast.  It  was 
distributed  extensively  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  is  a fine  barley  of  heavy 
weight,  large  yield,  stiff  straw  and  from  10 
days  to  two  weeks  later  than  other  six-rowed 
varieties.  2.  It  is  a spring  barley  and  will 
ripen  if  sowed  in  spring ; but,  like  all  barleys, 
does  best  when  sowed  very  early. 

AFTER  BUCKWHEAT,  WHAT? 

C.  D.  I’. , Bristol,  Conn  —What  crop  besides 
potatoes  will  do  well  after  buckwheat? 

Ans. — We  have  found  buckwheat  so  trouble- 
some to  crops  which  follow  it  that  we  now  set 
apart  a piece  of  land  for  it  and  do  not  try  to 
grow  any  other  crop  on  it  for  several  years. 
By  sowing  rye  with  the  clover  a “catch”  can 
generally  be  secured,  and  the  rye  can  be 
plowed  under  the  next  spring;  if  not  there 
will  be  a good  stand  of  volunteer  buck- 
wheat and  if  you  will  sow  oats  on  the 
land  in  the  winter  when  the  ground  is  frozen, 
the  thawing  and  freezing  will  cover  it,  and  it 
will  make  a good  growth  to  plow  down  unless 
you  find  it  so  promising  as  to  leave  it  for  a crop. 
We  have  seen  so  much  trouble  with  the  buck- 
wheat sprouting  and  choking  the  crops,  and  it 
also  seems  so  to  poison  the  land  for  corn  that  we 
would  never  follow  it  with  a cultivated  crop. 


Miscellaneous! 


D.  B.  S.,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  are 
carbo-hydrates?  2.  What  is  the  value  of 
bright,  barn-stored  wheat,  oat  or  bar- 
ley straw  for  feed  whenTimothy  hay  is  worth 
$11  per  ton,  clover  hay  $9?  3.  How  can  I 
ventilate  my  cow  stable— a building  about 
66x50  feet,  with  a passageway  in  front  of  the 
cows  for  feeding,  and  another  behind  them 
for  cleaning  out?  The  story  overhead  is  used 
for  bedding.  4.  Will  new-process  oil  meal 
injure  the  flavor  of  butter? 

Ans.  — 1 . In  speaking  of  carbo-hydrates, scien- 
tists refer  to  a class  of  foods  that  contain  no 
nitrogen.  They  are  given  this  name  because 
they  consist  simply  of  carbon  and  the  ele- 
ments of  water,  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  They 
supply  fat  and  heat  to  the  animal’s  body , but 
alone  will  not  sustain  life  for  more  than  a 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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WILLIAMS  & CLARK  CO.’S 


HIGH  GRADE  BONE  FERTIL  ZERS. 


AMMQNIATED  BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

No  Fertilizer  Selling  at  the  Same  Price  Shows 
as  High  Valuation,  It  Leads  All  Others. 

Potato  Fertilizer 


Contains  all  the  Plant  Food  necessary  for  a large 
crop  of  potatoes. 

•‘Out  of  some  20  varieties  of  Potatoes  exhibited  at  the 
•’air  of  the  Farmington  Valley  Agricultural  Society  held 
this  Fall,  sixteen  first  premiums  were  awarded  to  varieties 
grown  on  your  Special  Potato  Fertilizer.  This  must  show 
it  is  superior  to  the  others  ” 

S.  E.  Brown,  Canton  Center,  Conn. 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  ALL  CROPS. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Principal  Office,  Cotton  Exchange  Building,  .\.  V. 

For  Sale  by  Local  Jig/nlv* 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


Crusher  and 
Leveler. 


Subjects  the  soil  to  tte  action  of  a Steel  Crusher  and  Lousier,  aud  to  the  Crushing,  Cutting,  Lifting,  Turning  Process  of 
Double  3angs  of  Cast  Steel  Coulters.  Cutting  power  is  immense.  Absence  of  Spikes  or  spring  Teeth  avoids  pulling  up  rubbisa. 
Only  Harrow  that  cuts  over  the  entire  surface  of  .ne  ground.  < . hujum,.  w. 

Sines,  3 to  15  ft.  wide.  With  and  without  Sulky  attachment.  Me  deliver  free  at  Distributing  Depots. 

DO  NOT  BE  DECEIVED.  Don’t  let  dealers  palm  off  a base  imitation  or 
some  inferior  tool  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  better.  SATIS1 Y lOUKbELh 
BY  ORDERING  AN  “ACME  ” ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  a double  gang  Acme 


ON 


Hja  f t T to  any  responsible  farmer  in  the  United  States;  if  it  does  not  suit,  he  may  send  it 
A A Yx,. a -r  » back,  we  paying  return  freight.  We  don’t  ask  pay  until  tried  on  ms  own  farm  e* 

he  ml  for  pamphlet  comaiuing  I houaaiids  of  testimonial.,  lrom  4SS  ist  ales  anil  I erriloi  >es 


he  ml  for  pamphlet  coutainine 
Branch  Office: 

540  Bo.  Clark  St,  CHICAGO.  . „ 

N.  B. — “ TILLAGE  IS  MANURE”  and  other  essays  sent  free  to  parties  -who  NAME  THIS  PAPER. 


r\I  I A KIC  LJ  M AO  I— I Manufactory  & Principal  Office, 

. LMJ /A  C«  FT.  IN  Mon,  Millington,  New  .Jersey. 


SPRING-  VEG-ETABIjES  and  FXjOWEHB 

Also  EARLY  AND  PRIME  TOBACCO  BED  PLANTS. 

Farmers.  Gardeners,  and  Florists,  use  the  PATENT  PROTECTING  CLOTH  originated  and  prepared  only 
by  undersigned.  It  is  equal  to  glass  sash  (and  costs  but  tenth  as  much)  on  Cold  Frames  and  Hot  Beds,  and 
for  Tobacco  Plant  Beds  has  no  equal.  Protects  from  frost.  Promotes  hardy  and  rapid  growth.  Don  t 
shrink  or  decay  rapidly.  Widely  known,  strongly  endorsed,  and  freely  used  by  large  growers.  Retails 
for 3,  fi,  and  9 cfs  per  yard,  and  is  36  inches  wide.  Send  for  circulars.  Samples,  etc.,  free. 

u.  S.  WATERPROOFING  FIBRE  CO.,  56  SOUTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 


From  superior  Lt.  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  and  Pekin  Ducks. 
PUPS  for  Sale  at  $10  each.  Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List.  Address 


Thoroughbred  COLLIE 


WESLEY  B.  BARTON.  Pittsfield,  Mas 


Steam  Enyines. 

AUTOMATIC  AND 
Plain  Slide  Valvk, 
Stationary,  Portable  and 
Traction-  Cheapest 
and  best  for  all  purposes. 
Simple,  strong  and  dura- 
ble. No  Karquhar  boiler 
ever  exploded.  Saw  Mills, 
Threshing  Machines  and 

Agricultural  Implements  

and  machinery  generally.  =g§ 
Send  for  Illus’d  Catalogue  . 
A.,  if  Earquhar, 
York.  Pa. 


Our  CHAMPION 


STEEL-WALKING 

CULTIVATOR. 

Pride  of  the  East,  King  of 
theWest,  and  Monarch 
>.  of  all.  Thousands  in  use 
wgiving  satisfaction.  The 
r best  shovel  beam  spri  ng 
regulating  device  ever 
inveuted.  Shovel  beams 
hnlftted  and  held  up  by  spring*,  alone. 
Agents  wanted.  Catalogue  free.  EQUCh  & Dromgold,  York,  Pa. 


GREAT  REDUCTION  IN 

:,ooo  in  uSe.  KEMP’S  MANURE 

JXiVSU  # SPREADER 

and  CART  COMBINED. 


reatest 

grlcultural  Invention 
f the  Aeo ! haves  90  per  rent.  of  labor.  Doubles  the 
Blue  of  the  Manure.  Spreads  evenly  nil  kinds  ot 

lamire,  broadcast  or  in  drill,  in  one-tenth  time  require 
y hand.  Illustrated  Catalogues  free. 

KEMP  & BURPEE  MF’G  CO.,  Syracuse,  H.  *• 

The  Edward  Harrison 

MIXiIj  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  HARRISON *8 
STANDARD  BI  RR  STONE 
GRINDING  and  FLOURING 

MILL*  of  all  sizes  and  varieties  for 
Steam,  Water,  Wind, 
llorse  & Hand  Power. 
Possessing  great  capac- 
ity and  durability.  Ev 
ery  Mill  warranted  to 
do  just  what  we  claim 
for  it.  Write  for  our  new  illus 
trated  catalogue  and  mention 
this  paper.  The  Edw.  Harriso’ 
Mill  Co.  New  Haven. Ot..  or  Columbus.  ( 

niTTTT^TH  The  Proverb  says,  ‘‘Prejudice 
I | p,  tl  is  a thief,”  because  it  robs  you 

™ * of  many  good  things.  We  sug- 
gest that  you  don’t  let  prejudice  rob  you  of  the  chance 
to  try  our  goods  this  year.  BOWKER  FERTILIZER 
CO.,  Boston  and  New  York. 


THE  DANA 

SF  CENTRIFUGAL- GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind- 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu 
iation.  Geared  Mills  a specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO.. 

FAIRUAVEN.  MASS..  U.  S.  A. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY 

CREAMERY 

—We  will  pay  Freight.— 

Write  for  our  wholesale  offer 
to  first  purchaser.  Address 

Delaware  County  Creamery  Co„ 

BENTON  IIAKBOR,  MICH. 


STODDARD  CHURN 

Over  15,000  iifc  use 

Highest  awards  at  leading  Fairs. 
Made  of  White  Oak.  No  II  oats 
or  paddles.  The  principle  is 
concussion,  not  friction.  Nine 
sizes.  For  Hairy  and  Fac- 
tory. With  or  without  pulleys. 
Cover  removed  instantly.  Best 
fastener  made. 

M0SELEY&  STODDARMVIFG  CO 

POUimSEY,  Vermont. 


WIDE-CUT 

Centre -Draft 

SAVES 

Time  and  Money 


EUREKA 

MOWER 


tliff’/  The  Most  Economical  Mower  in  the  World^UU 

The  LITIS I2K  A will  accomplish  50  i morework 
with  the  same  powerand  produceabetterqunliiy 
of  Huy.  Used  and  endorsed  by  the  most  promi- 
nent agriculturalists  in  the  land.  See  it  work  and 
be  convinced.  Write  for  new  1887  Catalogue. 

Mention  this  paper. 

KUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  UTDCA,  N.  Y. 
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THE  BHBAL  WEW-YOBBER 


MARCH 


(Continued  from  page  189.) 

f«w  days.  Starch,  sugars  and  gums  are  ex- 
amples of  carbo-hydrates.  Nitrogenous  com- 
pounds, or  those  containing  nitrogen,  are 
called  albuminoids  or  proteids.  A good  ra- 
tion contains  a well-balanced  mixture  of  these 
two  foods.  2.  Taking  the  price  of  the  Timo- 
thy hay  as  a basis  for  figuring,  and  supposing 
the  straw  to  be  first-class,  the  wheat  straw 
would  be  worth  $5.80  per  ton  for  feeding,  the 
oat  straw  $7  and  the  barley  $5.20.  A good 
feeder  ought  to  get  more  than  these  values 
out  of  these  foods.  3.  We  should  prefer  to 
have  windows  back  of  tbo  cows,  or  box  venti- 
lators built  up  back  of  the  cows  to  the  top  of 
the  building.  The  object  is  to  let  the  pure 
air  enter  before  the  cows  and  pass  away  back 
of  them.  4.  Not  when  fed  in  moderate  quan- 
tities. There  is  frequent  complaint  about 
butter  made  from  cows  fed  upon  old-process 
meal,  but  by  the  new-process  much  of  the  ob- 
jectionable surplus  of  oil  is  removed.  5. 
Calves  can  be  dehorned  at  one  month  old. 
The  embryo  horn  is  cut  or  gouged  out  and  the 
wound  seared  with  a hot  iron.  In  dehorning 
older  cattle  the  object  is  to  cut  as  close  to  the 
skull  as  possible.  Send  to  H.  H.  Haaff,  At- 
kinson, 111.,  for  a copy  of  his  book  on  dehorn- 
ing. Price  30  cents. 

J.  B.  M. , Nuncia,  Mich. — What  are  good 
plums  for  hardiness,  home  use  and  market  in 
this  latitude? 

Ans. — For  hardiness,  Yellow  Egg,  Lom- 
bard, Bradshaw,  Bavay’s  Green  Gage,  Dam- 
son ; for  home  use  there  is  none  better  than 
the  foregoing  that  can  be  depended  upon,  and 
the  same  for  market,  for  the  reason  that  these 
are  the  surest  to  withstand  the  premature  loss 
of  foliage  so  prevalent  there,  almost  certainly 
followed  by  winter-killing.  Forty  miles  far- 
ther north,  in  Oceana  County,  almost  any  of 
the  popular  varieties  succeed  perfectly ; none 
of  the  Chickasaw  or  Americana  varieties  are 
successful  there, 

J.  IF. , Minnesela,  Dak.— My  mare’s  udder 
gets  very  much  swollen  and  feverish  when  she 
is  about  to  have  a colt,  and  after  the  birth  of 
the  colt  she  won’t  let  it  suck;  what  shall  I do 
to  prevent  this  when  she  has  her  next  colt? 

Ans. — Feed  sparingly  for  three  or  four 
weeks  before  foaling.  If  the  udder  then  be- 
comes feverish  and  swollen  before  foaling  be- 
gin drawing  the  milk  several  times  daily,  and 
night  and  morning  apply  a little  soft  extract 
of  belladonna  to  the  inflamed  udder. 

J.  D.,  Logan  Co.,  Kans.-H.pw  are  calves 
dehorned? 

Ans. — Last  week’s  Rural,  page  170,  tells 
how  Mr.  Brooks  dehorned  five  Jersey  calves 
when  a few  weeks  old  by  taking  out  the  incip- 
ient horns  and  a ring  of  the  surrounding  skin 
by  a clean  cut  with  a pocket  knife.  It  ap- 
peared to  cause  little  pain  and  the  sores  quickly 
healed  over,  the  hair  soon  covering  the  scars. 
Another  way  is  to  bum  the  nascent  horn  but- 
ton with  a red-hot  iron,  which  will  cause  little 
pain  and  will  stop  the  growth  of  the  horn. 
See  above. 

D.  L.  McC.,  McGregor,  la.— We  do  not  find 
the  Rural  Branching  Corn  in  any  Western  cat- 
alogue. J.  M.  Thorburn  & Co.,  and  Peter 
Henderson,  both  of  New  York;  J.  J.  H.  Greg- 
ory, Marblehead,  Mass. ; W.  W.  Rawson  & 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  offer  it  for  sale.  Price,  25 
cents  per  pound.  About  two  quarts  to  the 
acre  we  should  guess  will  be  sufficient. 

M.  H. , Sedalia,  Mo.— I have  about  100  ever- 
greens, most  of  them  15  to  20  feet  high, 
grouped  and  scattered  among  150  deciduous 
trees.  They  are  getting  greatly  out  of  shape, 
should  they  be  trimmed? 

Ans. — They  are  rather  old  and  tall  to  be 
much  improved  by  pruning,  if  overshadowed 
by  other  trees.  They  may  be  cut  back  now 
or  in  late  August. 

P.  W.  L.,  Lacey ville,  Pa.—  How  can  I cure 
a rose  wart  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg  on  the  side 
of  a colt’s  head? 

Ans. — See  “Warts  on  a Horse”  in  F.  C.  for 
Feb.  19.  If  near  the  eye,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  any  caustic  used  from  reach- 
ing the  eye.  Better  place  a bandage  over  the 
eye.  If  at  hand,  an  ecraseur  might  be  used 
to  advantage. 

Subscriber,  Homer , N.  Y. — To  whom  should 
I apply  for  the  Station  reports  on  fertilizers 
in  Conn,  and  Pa.? 

Ans. — To  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  New  Haven 
Conn.,  and  Thomas  J.  Edge,  Harrisburgh, 
Pa. 

C.  M.  IF. , Afton,  N.  Y. — 1.  Never  mix  ash- 
es with  hen  manure  unless  the  mixture  is  to 
be  applied  at  once.  2.  The  Early  Sunrise 
Potato  as  tested  by  us  proved  fairly  early  and 
productive,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

J.  S L.,  Roy  ton  Fall,  P.  (J— Where  can  I 
obtain  information  as  to  the  production  of 
soghum  sugar  by  the  diffusion  process? 

Ans.— Write  to  Prof,  H.  W.  Wyley,  Wash- 
ington I).  C.,  for  his  pamphlet. 


Subscriber,  Stapleton,  N.  Y. — The  rein 
holder  advertised  in  the  Rural  is  a good 
thing.  Unless  your  cow  is  within  a short 
time  of  calving  we  do  not  know  what  the 
trouble  with  the  milk  can  be. 

./.  L. , Shady  Grove,  Pa. — We  believe  the  L. 
B.  Silver  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  be  a re- 
liable firm.  Their  Improved  Chester  hogs  are 
claimed  to  be  the  best  Chester  hogs  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

G.  Id.  S.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — The  officers 
of  the  National  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
are  Master,  Put  Darden,  Fayette,  Miss  ; Sec- 
retary, John  Trimble,  514  F.  St.,  Washington, 
D.  C. ; Lecturer,  Mortimer  Whitehead, Middle- 
bush,  New  Jersey. 

Subscriber  (no  address). — “If  the  publisher 
of  a paper  advertises  that  it  will  be  stopped  at 
the  expiration  of  the  subscription  time,  and 
he  still  continues  to  send  it,”  the  subscriber  is 
not  obliged  to  pay  for  it. 

TP  D.  C.,  Albion,  Mich. — For  Wyandotte 
and  Poland  eggs  consult  our  advertising  col- 
umns. For  eggs  of  Pekin  ducks  apply  to  F. 
H.  Corbin,  Newington,  Conn. 

L.  R.  S.,  Phoenix,  A.  3’.— We  do  not  know 
that  the  small  hand  cream  separators  recently 
mentioned  in  the  Rural  are  yet  offered  for 
sale  in  this  country. 

J.  T.  E.,  Sharpstown,  Md. — 1.  The  kerosene 
emulsion  so  .frequently  described  in  the 
Rural  is  an  excellent  wash  for  trees.  2.  The 
Early  Ohio  Potato  can  be  obtained  from  any 
seedsman. 

Arthur  K.  Frost,  Chicago,  Neb. — I will  be 
thankful  to  receive  any  genealogies  of  the 
Frost  or  Post  families  as  far  back  as  known. 

A.  L.  Leanardville,  N.  .7.— You  cau  get  a 
good  aquarium  from  J.  W.  Fisks  21-23  Bar- 
clay St.,  N.  Y. 

G.  H.  M.,  Waterford,  N.  Y. — Try  lime- 
water  for  earth  worms  in  flower-pots. 

L.  J.  Madison  Co.,  Ala.— Where  can  I get 
roofing  paper  for'covering  a hot-bed? 

Ans. — From  the  Waterproof  Fiber  Co.,  56 
South  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

F.  IF.  Neenah,  Wis.—  The  Everbearing 
Raspberry  can  be  got  from  G.  H.  and  J.  H. 
Hale,  So.  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


DISCUSSION. 

THE  FISHERY  TROUBLES. 

Backwoodsman,  Ont.,  Can. — I am  glad 
the  Rural  doesn’t  think  the  discussion  of 
public  matters  unsuitable  for  farmers;  per- 
mit a Canadian  farmer,  therefore,  a few 
words  on  the  fisheries  question.  One  would 
think,  after  such  an  amount  of  talk  and  paper 
shot,  that  we  would  know  all  about  the  merits 
of  the  question.  Such  is  not  the  case  with 
me,  although  our  papers  draw  largely  on  U, 
S.  sources  for  their  items,  and  I have  read 
much  on  both  sides.  This  much  is  clear,  that 
the  last  treaty  expired  in  1886,  that  the  Cana- 
dian authorities  made  overtures  for  a renew- 
al; that  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
rejected  the  proposals,  preferring  the  treaty 
of  1818 ; that  the  Canadians  enforced  the  pro- 
visions of  that  treaty  partially,  or  not  at  all ; 
that  they  are  preparing  legislation  to  enable 
them  to  enforce  that  treaty ; that  the  U.  S. 
fishermen  say  such  laws  would  be  illegal  and 
that  the  U.  S.  are  going  to  retaliate.  I know 
nothing  of  international  laws,  but  I do  think 
every  one  has  a right  to  save  his  own  proper- 
ty. If  I found  a man  in  my  melon  patch  I 
would  not  stop  to  ask  him  if  he  had  a peddler’s 
license,  but  would  take  such  steps  as  I thought 
necessary  to  save  my  melons,  and  I don’t 
think  a double-barreled  shot-gun  would  stop 
me.  The  proposed  retaliation  will  not  be  an 
unmixed  evil.  Great  sums  have  been  spent 
by  us  for  railroads,  both  by  municipal  bonus 
and  government  grants,  and,  like  railroads 
elsewhere,  they  pay  less  attention  to  the  local 
trade  they  are  sure  of  than  to  through  traffic, 
in  this  case,  from  the  Western  States.  If 
this  through  traffic  was  stopped  it  would  ben- 
efit the  Ontario  farmers,  whatever  effect  it 
would  have  on  the  railroad  companies.  I 
would  like  to  learn  U.  S.  farmers’  ideas  on 
this  matter  in  the  Rural. 

J.  E.,  Sydenham,  Ont.— Is  there  any  diffi- 
culty in  selling  Manshury  Barley  in  the  States  ? 
What  price  does  it  bring  in  New  York  com- 
pared with  the  common  six-rowed  barley? 
Here  they  give  from  five  to  10  cents  per  bush- 
el less,  and  do  not  care  to  touch  it.  They  say 
it  won’t  malt  with  other  barley.  I was  the 
first  who  sowed  it  here  in  1885;  I sold  what  I 
raised  for  seed  last  spring.  The  parties  were 
highly  pleased  with  the  yield,  but  do  not  care 
about  sowing  it  again  owing  to  loss  in  price. 
I had  between  500  and  600  bushels,  have  saved 
200  clean  for  seed,  awaiting  the  Rural’s 
opinion  on  same. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  price  seems  to  vary.  James 
Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  charges  $2  per  bushel 
and  $1.50  for  common;  Sibley  & Co.,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  charge  $1.25,  per  bushel  of  48 


pounds  of  Manshury  and  $1.50  for  Chevalier; 
Burpee  & Co.,  Philadelphia,  charge  $2.50  for 
Manshury  and  so  on.  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward, 
of  Lockport,  N.  Y. , has  raised  and  sold  a great 
deal  of  this  variety,  and  gives  his  opinion 
with  regard  to  it  elsewhere  in  this  Depart- 
ment. 

“W.”,  Tyrone,  Pa. — The“Spirit  of  the  Press” 
(p.  130),  is,  like  some  other  spirits— rather  mis- 
leading,— when  it  declares  that  all  budded 
peach  trees  should  be  thoroughly  extirpated. 
Seedlings  alone  would  be  a poor  compensa- 
tion. What  would  make  peach  trees  and  trees 
generally  more  healthful  and  enduring  would 
be  the  avoidance  of  transplanting,  by  putting 
a few  seeds  in  wherever  a tree  is  wanted,  and 
after  a year’s  growth  retaining  the  very  best, 
suppressing  manifestly  inferior  ones  as  soon 
as  possible  along  with  other  weeds.  Buds 
could  be  set  on  such  trees  with  no  harm  to 
their  vitality,  if  from  sound,  healthy  stock, 
such  as  is  obtainable  best  in  the  South  where 
the  seasons  are  long  enough  for  the  perfect 
ripening  of  the  wood. 

G.  W.,  Blair  Co.,  Pa. — The  Rural’s  ex- 
perience in  transplanting  maize  plants  tp. 
140),  and  the  quota tation  on  the  same  page 
from  Mr.  Goff’s  experience  as  to  cabbage  and 
the  experience  of  others  as  to  celery,  seem  to 
warrant  the  general  conclusion  that,  although 
there  is  great  convenience  in  raising  plants  in 
a nursery  bed  to  be  set  out  for  final  growth, 
yet  there  results  a necessary  loss  of  strength 
and  endurance.  It  is  now  generally  held  that 
the  only  surely  successful  way  of  establishing 
a grove  of  nut-bearing  trees  is  to  plant  seeds 
in  site  for  each  tree. 


Feed  for  Dairy  Cows. — The  following 
list  includes  the  various  foods  commonly  used 
in  the  dairy, and  especially  for  winter  feeding, 
and  the  figures  annexed  give  the  composition 
and  feeding  value  of  the  substances  men- 
tioned: 


111  100  pounds. 

Water. 

Protein. 

Carbo- 

hydrates. 

Fat. 

Money 
Value  of 
luO  lbs. 

Clover  hay 

14.0 

16.7 

33.3 

2.4 

79 

Millet  hay 

13.4 

10  8 

38.5 

2.2 

66 

Timothy  hay 

13.5 

6.2 

45.8 

1 7 

70 

Meadow  hay 

10.0 

7.4 

43.8 

2.2 

75 

Corn  fodder 

15.9 

3.0 

36.5 

1.0 

39 

Rye  fodder 

14  3 

10  4 

44  5 

2.8 

72 

Mangels 

88.0 

1.1 

9.1 

0.1 

14 

Sugar  beets 

81.5 

1.0 

17.4 

0.1 

19 

Ensilage  of  Corn. 

83.5 

1.2 

8.9 

0.9 

13 

Bolivers  grains 

75.2 

5.9 

13  2 

1.5 

36 

Malt  sprouts 

11.6 

25.9 

45.5 

1.1 

$1  33 

Cornmeal 

14.4 

10  0 

65.5 

6.5 

1 11 

Oatmeal 

14.3 

12.0 

55.7 

6.0 

98 

Wheat  bran 

11.4 

12.9 

59.1 

3.5 

1 01 

Cottonseed  meal 

7.2 

41.5 

24.4 

18.0 

2 3n 

Pea  meal 

11.4 

23.7 

54.5 

3.5 

1 53 

Glucose  meal 

72.2 

3.6 

18.8 

2.1) 

39 

Cow  peas 

20.0 

21.6 

49.3 

1.3 

1 23 

According  to  Mr.  Henry  Stewart’s  experi- 
ence there  is  not  one  item  in  the  above  list  that 
can  be  neglected.  Clover  hay  should  be  the 
basis  of  winter  feeding.  Fifteen  pounds  will 
give  about  one-half  of  the  quantity  of  food  re- 
quired for  the  maintenance  of  a cow  of  1,000 
pounds’  weight  in  good  milking  condition.  In 
addition  to  this  it  is  necessary  to  give  a cow 
for  butter  product,  all  the  concentrated  oily 
food  that  can  be  digested.  Corn  meal  and  cot- 
ton-seed meal  are  seen  to  be  the  two  richest 
foods  in  fat,  and  are  therefore  the  leading 
substances  used  in  the  winter  dairy.  But  the 
effect  of  the  food  upon  the  health  of  the  animal  is 
not  to  be  ignored, and  it  is  a fact  to  be  carefully 
considered  that  carbonaceous  food  given  in  ex- 
cess soon  disturbs  the  balance  of  the  system 
and  produces  disease. 

For  the  complete  digestion  of  fat  a certain 
amount  of  protein  must  be  fed  with  the  fatty 
food,  and  for  the  preservation  of  health  the 
ratio  of  the  former  must  not  vary  much  from 
one  part  to  six  or  six  and  a half  of  the  latter. 
Hence,  for  every  pound  of  fat  contained  in 
the  extra  food  about  two  and  a half  to  three 
ounces  of  protein  should  be  given.  This, 
therefore,  makes  necessary  some  additional 
food  rich  in  this  element,  and  Mr.  Stewart 
has  found,  after  several  years’  experience, 
that  malt  sprouts  are  the  best  form  in  which 
it  can  be  furnished.  They  are  sweet  and  very 
agreeable  to  the  cows,  as  a large  part  of  the 
carbohydrates  consists  of  sugar;  are  easily 
digested,  and  are  cheap ; perhaps  the  cheapest 
of  this  kind  of  foods.  He  has  purchased  them 
at  $8  per  ton,  and  the  estimated  feeding  value 
shows  them  to  be  worth  $26  per  ton,  Pea 
meal  is  another  valuable  food  of  the  protein 
class,  and  from  experiments  made  with  it  it 
has  been  found  productive  of  a large  yield  of 
butter.  Oats  are  seen  to  bo  almost  as  rich  in 
fat  as  corn,  and  in  use  along  with  peas  he 
has  found  the  mixture  better  than  the  peas 


ulone.  The  two  grains  are  grown  together, 
V-4  bushel  of  peas  to  2J^  of  oats,  mixed,  being 
sown  per  acre,  arid  the  crop  thrashed  for  the 
grain.  The  straw  is  as  valuable  as  hay,  and 
when  cut  and  fed  with  the  meal  made  from 
the  mixed  grain,  together  with  a judicious 
selection  of  other  foods,  yields  most  excellent 
butter  in  very  profitable  quantity.  Two  other 
foods  are  worth  mention  because  of  their 
cheapness,  viz.,  brewers’  grains  and  glucose 
meal.  These  are  healthful,  digestible,  nutri- 
tious, and  yield  very  good  milk,  and  may  be 
profitably  fed  with  the  richer  foods,  as  peas 
and  oats  and  cotton-seed  meal;  but  unless  fed 
when  quite  fresh  these  moist  foods,  rich  in 
protein  as  they  are  seen  to  be,  soon  ferment 
find  become  sour,  and  are  then  wholly 
unfit  for  use  in  a fine  butter  dairy.  The  same 
pbjection  prevails  against  silage,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  recommended  for  this  business. 
Sugar  beets  and  mangels  are  extremely  suc- 
culent, sweet,  palatable,  and  healthful  food, 
and  are  quite  indispensable  in  winter  dai- 
rying: without  them  the  cows  caunot  digest 
enough  of  the  richer  dry  foods,  and  their  ex- 
treme digestibility,  being  almost  wholly  di- 
gested, aids  very  much  in  enabling  a cow  to 
dispose  of  the  other  foods.  They,  in  fact,  in- 
crease the  appetite  and  prevent  the  costive 
condition  of  the  bowels,  so  frequently  pro- 
duced by  cotton-seed  meal  and  other  rich 
foods. 

Grain  Storage  in  Minnesota. — A bill  has 
been  introduced  into  the  Legislature  of  Min- 
nesota which  practically  provides  that  the 
receipts  for  wheat  shall  cease  to  be  regular 
after  the  grain  has  been  in  store  for  18 
months.  “If  the  bill  becomes  a law,”  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  tells  us,  “the  holders  of  wheat 
will  be  obliged  to  carry  it  on  special  receipts 
after  the  expiration  of  that  time.  The  object 
of  the  movers  is  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  grain  in  store  to  be  carried  over  from  one 
year  to  another  for  the  sake  of  the  storage 
charges,  and  liable  to  be  (lumped  un  the  trade 
at  any  time  in  the  filling  of  contracts  calling 
for  ‘regular  wheat.’  ” 


SAMPLES. 

The  important  statement  is  made  in  the 
N.  Y.  Tribune,  by  Joseph  Hoopes  (good 
authority),  of  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  that  “a  large 
block  of  the  Kelsey  Japan  Plum  were  killed 
last  October  by  a sharp  frost — not  only  in- 
jured, but  destroyed.” 

“Clover  leaves  the  land  actually  richer  in 
nitrogen  than  it  was  before  the  seed  was 
sown.”  “The  air  furnishes  no  sensible  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen  to  the  crop.”  These  are  state- 
ments constantly  made  by  writers  who  have 
just  such  a smattering  of  practical  and  scien- 
tific knowledge  as  a parrot  has  of  human 
language.  This  is  a specimen  of  the  science, 
comments  Henry  Stewart,  which  is  retailed  to 
farmers 

It  appears  that  the  last  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, whose  occupation  is  farming,  has  re- 
signed. His  place  is  filled  by  Ex-President 
R.  B.  Hayes  . 

E.  W.  Stewart  says,  in  the  N.  E.  Home- 
stead, that  all  the  food  elements  of  skim-milk 
are  digestible.  Its  90  per  cent,  of  water  is  no 
more  than  is  contained  in  several  kinds  of 
roots,  and  it  is  more  valuable  for  weight  than 
any  species  of  turnip  or  root,  as  it  has  quite 
three  times  as  much  albuminoid  food  as  most 
of  these,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the 
r’c-hest  of  all  roots — parsnips 

The  Editor  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer  considers 
that  the  “Fancy”  cattle  men  have  done  more 
to  improve  the  general  character  of  the  cattle 
of  the  country  than  some  of  us  have  been  free 
to  admit.  Mr.  J.  H.  Pickerell,  editor  of  the 
American  Short-horn  herd  book,  who  was  at 
one  time,  says  the  Chicago  Mail,  worth  $200- 
000,  sunk  it  all  in  high-priced  pedigree  cattle. 
Gen.  Chas.  E.  Lippincott,  another  Illinoisan, 
sunk  a like  sum  and  a dozen  others  of  that 
State,  each  lost  large  fortunes  in  fancy  Short- 
horns, when  the  bubble  burst  in  1874-5.  Gen. 
Lippincott  paid  $28,000  for  two  animals,  one 
a six -weeks- old  heifer  that  he  could  carry  off 
in  his  arms.  They  were  cousins  to  the  $46,000 
cow  which  was  sold  at  the  New  York  Mills 
auction  sale • 

Mr.  Cheever  further  remarks  that  the. 
State  of  Illinois,  as  far  back  as  30  years  ago, 
imported  100  of  the  best  Short-horns  .that 
could  bo  bought,  and  sold  them  to  farmers  of 
the  State  by  auction.  It  is  claimed  that  those 
early  importations  have  added  200  pounds  per 
head  to  the  average  beef  cattle  of  Illinois, 
and  raised  the  value  at  least  a cent  a pound, 
on  the  average,  of  all  the  cattle  in  the  State. 
These  figures  mean  millions  of  wealth  added 
to  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  it  was  the 
fancy  men  who  started  the  improvement, 
though  at  great  aud  ruinous  cost  to  them- 
selves  - 

The  Farm  Journal  say.sj  “Mind  what 
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say : spread  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per 
aero  on  the  mowing  field  and  on  the  weak 
patch  of  wheat.  This  will  make  them  jump.” 
Yes,  it  will  help  them  if  the  land  is  fertile; 

otherwise  it  would  be  a bad  thing  to  do 

Fifteen  years  ago  Thomas  Meehan  ex- 
pressed the  necessity  of  pressing  the  soil  close 
to  the  seeds  which,  of  late  years,  Mr.  Hender- 
son has  popularized  as  “firming  the  soil.”  The 
principle  is  this:— Seeds  want  moisture  to 
make  them  grow,  but  they  must  also  have  air: 
one  is  an  evil  without  the  other.  If  deep  they 
get  only  water,  in  which  case  they  rot.  If 
entirely  on  the  surface  they  get  only  air,  and 
then  they  dry  up.  But  why  beat  the  soil  so 
firmi  Large  spaces  in  soil  enable  the  earth  to 
dry  out  rapidly;  small  spaces,  on  the  other 
hand,  hold  water.  Crushing  earth,  when  dry, 
gives  it  these  small  spaces,  or  as  gardeners 
call  it,  makes  it  porous ; and  thus  you  see  we 
have  set  our  seeds  where  they  will  be  near  the 
air,  and  fixed  them  so  that  they  shall  be  regu- 
larly moist.  

A writer  in  the  Weekly  Press  mentions 
that  a neighbor  had  a cow  sick  with  tubercu- 
losis. He  killed  her,  and  threw  the  carcass 
uncooked  into  a pen  where  there  were  nine 
thrifty  growing  pigs,  weighing  about  100 
pounds  each.  The  pigs  ate  of  this  meat  as 
they  saw  fit.  ' A short  time  after  five  of  these 
pigs  were  sold,  the  neighbor  keeping  the  re- 
maining four.  For  a while  these  pigs  grew 
and  did  well,  but  in  less  than  three  months 
they  began  to  languish  and  one  after  another 
died,  until  not  one  of  the  nine  was  left,  all  dy- 
ing of  tuberculosis.  This  happened  in  the  case 
of  domestic  animals,  but  why  should  not  the 
result  have  been  the  same  if  a human  being 
had  eaten  of  the  diseased  meat?  If  the  meat 
had  been  cooked  the  result  might  have  been 
different,  but  who  wishes  to  eat  diseased  meat 
even  after  it  has  been  cooked? 

The  entrance  gate,  as  Mr.  Meehan  remarks 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Gardeners’  Monthly, 
is  an  important  part  of  ornamental  grounds. 
It  is  like  clothing  on  a man.  When  we  get  to 
know  him  well  it  makes  little  difference  how 
he  is  dressed.  But  the  dress  of  a stranger  is 
our  first  clue  to  his  character.  So  we  get  our 
first  impression  from  the  entrance  gate. . . 

Mr.  E.  S.  Goff  seems  to  have  shown  that 
the  hereditary  law  of  the  transmission  of  vig- 
or and  health  holds  as  strongly  in  the  vegeta- 
ble as  in  the  animal  kingdom.  He  selected 
seeds  in  1883  from  a feeble  tomato  plant  and  a 
healthy  tomato  plant  of  the  same  variety. 
The  next  spring  the  two  kinds  of  seeds  were 
sown,  and  the  growing  plants  transplanted  to 
adjoining  rows  in  the  garden.  A row.  of 
feeble  plants  from  the  feeble  parent  and  a row 
of  healthy  plants  from  the  other  were  the 
result.  The  difference- was  so  marked  that  it 
was  difficult  to  believe  the  plants  were  of  the 
same  variety.  The  same  selections  of  seeds 
were  continued  through  1885  and  1886  with 
the  same  results.  Last  season  the  progeny  of 
the  feeble  plant  of  1883  scarcely  exceeded  one- 
fourth  the  size  of  that  of  the  vigorous  one, 
while  the  plants  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground 
with  discolored  and  shiveled  foliage,  and 
with  the  fruits  fully  one-half  decayed  before 
frost  came.  In  another  series  of  experiments, 
plants  were  grown  through  three  successive 
generations  from  seed  taken  from  green  to- 
matoes. The  effect  of  the  immature  seeds 
upon  the  vigor  of  the  progeny  was  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  seeds  from  the  enfeebled 
plant  above  noted.  These  are  certainly  in- 
structive experiments.  


flrst.of  (Feb.  Snow  began  to  fall  by  the;  8th, 
and  was  six  or  eight  inches  deep  and  the  mer- 
cury fell  to  zero,  and  stayed  there  two  days. 
But  that  was  long  enough  to  kill  the  blackber- 
ry canes  and  rose  bushes.  I fear  all  the  fruit 
is  injured,  as  the  buds  were  ready  to  open, 
and  some  did  bloom  in  January.  Grain  was 
well  protected  and  looks  well.  d.  a.  d. 

Wyoming. 

Buffalo,  Johnson  Co.,  Feb.  20. — Cattle 
were  never  in  a worse  condition  at  this  date 
since  the  range  was  stocked,  and  unless  we 
have  a remarkably  early  and  mild  spring, 
there  must  be  a heavy  loss  in  this  section.  All 
farm  crops  must  be  irrigated  here  to  succeed. 
Wheat,  oats,  barley,  hay  and  garden  truck  do 
well,  but  the  season  is  too  short  and  cold  to 
raise  corn  successfully.  J.  R.  h. 


Cufnjfil!)’ 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
March  12, 1887. 

L.  W.  B.-N  G.  N.-J.  E.  S.-H.  S.-T.  T.  L.-W.  F.  B. 
A.  E.H.-C.  E.  P.-E.F.  R.-W.  M.  L.-T.  H.  H.-R.  G. 
J.  E.— M.  A.  L.  R.— T.  G.  K„  thanks.— J.  W.  S.— M.  M.— 
M.  H.— E.  D.  H.— J.  T.— "Hen-woman”— E.  B.  J P.  R.— 
M.T  A.-L.  G.-J.  S.-F.  W.  E.-H.  L.-N.  H— T.  E.  S„ 
thanks.-J.  T.-B  F.  R.-N.  W.  S.-J.  D.-M.  M.-J.  W. 
S.-H.  & K.— O.  V.  F.— E.  G.— J.  V.  H.  N.— J.  C.  D., 
thanks.— J.  M.  Pennington,  thanks-A.  V.  H.— M.  A.  L. 

R — C.  E.  S.— T.  G.  K.— J.-M.  D.— T.W. . C.  S.  thanks 

J.  McC.— W.  C.  R.— P.  B.  R.,  thanks— A.  S.  N.,  don’t— 
H.  A.  B.— F.  A.  B.,  thanks— J.  D— F A.  F. 


Colorado. 

Monte  Vista,  Grande  Co.,  Feb.  14. — We 
are  having  pretty  nice  weather  now;  it  has 
been  pretty  cold  and  we  have  had  a good  deal 
of  snow  for  a country  in  which  snow  seldom 
falls.  The  ground  is  frozen  about  18  inches 
deep.  Oats  and  wheat  are  selling  at  $1.50  per 
100  pounds.  Potatoes  one  cent  per  pound. 
Last  year’s  crops  in  the  valley  were  good  and 
the  prospect  is  good  for  similar  crops  this 
year ; lots  of  snow  is  falling  in  the  mountains. 
We  irrigate  in  this  country,  w.  k. 

Indiana. 

Pendleton,  Madison  Co.,  Feb.  20. — Wheat 
continues  to  look  well,  but  without  snow  to 
protect  it,  it  may  yet  be  seriously  injured. 
Local  prices  of  wheat  75  cents.  Hogs  are 
scarce.  Owing  to  ravages  of  cholera,  every 
one  hastened  his  sales  and  sold  off  close. 
Fewer  left  for  spring  market  by  25  per  cent, 
than  usual.  Local  price  five  cents.  Stock  cat- 
tle are  plenty.  Prices  rule  low— 3 to  3%  cents, 
Feed  abundant.  S,  W.  H, 

Oregon, 

Shedd,  Linn  Co.,  Feb.  18, — We  had  & fine 
winter  to  the  first  of  January ; then  the  rain 
pppimenced  in  earnest — warm  pain  till  thg 


That  Tired  Feeling 


The  warm  weather  has  a debilitating  effect, 
especially  upon  those  who  are  within  doors  most 
of  the  time.  The  peculiar,  yet  common,  com- 
plaint known  as  “ that  tired  feeling,”  is  the 
result.  This  feeling  can  be  entirely  overcome  by 
taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which  gives  new  life 
and  strength  to  all  the  functions  of  the  body. 

“I  could  not  sleep;  had  no  appetite.  I took 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  soon  began  to  sleep 
soundly;  could  get'  up  without  that  tired  and 
languid  feeling;  and  my  appetite  improved.” 
R.  A.  Sanford,  Kent,  Ohio. 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 


Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ; six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  & CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS. 


Extra heavv,  1 yr.Conover’s  Collosal  Asparagus  roots, 
SI  for  2(10,  $2 for  fOO,  by  mail,  prepaid,  or $3.50  per  1,01)0, 
$15  for  5<K/0,  by  Express  or  Freight.  Address 
The  Oakland  Nursery  Co.,  Forgy  P.  O.,  Clark  Co.,  o. 


TVIEW  Catalogue-of  Select  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees, 
D Flowering  Shrubs,  Vines  etc..  Now  ready. 

New  Brunswick  Nurseries,  N.  J.  EDWIN  ALLEN. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  Seed  Potatoes  and  Spring 
Wheat  Price  List  Free.  Send  for  it.  Address 
FKOGNER.  HERMAN.  MTNN. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 


All  the  leading  varieties,  true  to  name,  at  half  the 


Jill  uut:  icflumg  Vrtntiiu,,  - 1 ’.  ' - 

usual  rates.  Send  for  special  prices,  stating  quantity 
- JOHN  S.  BARNHART, 


wanted.  Address 


Wilmington,  Del. 


WM.  H.  MOON'S  NEW  CATALOGUE 

Of  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Shrubs,  Small 
Fruit,  Grape  Vines,  etc.,  Free  to  ail. 

Address  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 


n a O U but  strong,  well-grown 
|M  U | • K O *e  Plants,  Vines,  etc,  of  all 
the  Best  Fruits  at  reasonable  prices,  can  be  had  of 

F„  & J.  C.  WILLIAMS,  Montclair,  N.J. 


The  NEW  BLACK  CRAPE 

“EATOM,” 

HARDY,  VIGOROUS,  AND  PRODUCTIVE. 
BUNCHES  FROM  ONE  POUND  TO  THIRTY  OUNCES. 


OLADIOLUS, 


AND  OTHER  SPRING-  BULBS,  etc. 
Our  Descriptive  List  of  above  will  be  mailed,  on  application,  to  any  of  our 
riends  who  have  not  yet  received  it. 

All  requiring  High  Grade  Vegetable  or  Flower  Seeds,  should  not 
fail  to  have  our  priced  General  Catalogue. 


J.M.  Th  ORB  URN  & Co.  J5JohnS:NewYork. 


IT  IS  IMPORTANT 


That  seeds  should  be*eu>  and  true  to  name.  They  should  be  bought  of  men  who > havehad ■ 
the  business.  By  sending  to  us  you  will  get  juSt  what  you  order,  and  that  which  wdl  give  you  * -atisfaction.  We 
. j-  - 'or  our  Catalogue.  L.  G.  Mi  I.II  'I  A N A < «>., 


are  importers  and  growers  of  Seed.  Send  for  our  Catalogue. 


Mention  this  paper. 


Providence,  It.  I. 


Awarded  Two  First-class  Certificates  of  Merit 


John  B.  Moore  & Son, 

CONCORD.  MASS. 


Gov.  Eobie 


of  Maine,  says:  "I  am 
satisfied  your  goods  are 
what  they  are  claimed 
to  be.”  Send  for  our  pamphlet. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston 


DREER’S 


.GARDEN  SEEDS 


PLANTS,  BULBS. 

Dreer’s  Garden  Calen- 
dar for  1887,  offering 
everything  for  the  Garden 


& Farm  sent_for6c.  ii^stam^s. 


, Seed  Catalogue 

r HENItV  A DREER.Seedsnian 
714  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 


600  ACRES.  13  GREENHOUSES. 

TREESandPLANTS 

We  offer  for  the  Spring  trader  large  and  fine  stock 
' itionof  FU 


We  offer  for  the  Spring  trade  a large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  FltXJIT  and  Ornamental 
TREES,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  SMALL 
FRUITS,  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed- 
lings  and  Fores!  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Gat  a. 

l O 7 1 QQ7  mnilorl  Flat nhHjih.fi.fi.  1H52 


W.  W.  RAWSON  & CO. 


34  South  Market  St,,  Boston,  IVlass., 

Importers  and  Growers  of  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

B.  K.  BLISS  & SONS,  formerly  of  New  York. 


OUR  New  Catalogue  for  1887,  beautifully  illustrated,  with  two 
large  colored  plates  and  many ‘choice  engravings,  ^ 


vy  large  coioreu  piaius  uuu  iuuiij  u um.d  engravings,  pages, 
8x11  inches,  will  be  sent  to  our  customers  of  last  year,  also  to 
former  customers  of  B.  K.  Bliss  & Sons,  without  charge— to  all 
others  upon  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps,  which  will  be  refunded 
with  first  order.  B.  K.  BLISS,  surviving  partner  of  above 
firm,  is  with  us,  and  will  give  his  personal  attention  to  orders 
from  their  former  customers. 


<■  NEW  BOOK  ON  CARDEN1NC.  irom  meir  iormer  customers. 
gUCCESS  in  Market  Gardening  and  Vegetable  Grower’s  Manual,  by  W.  W.  Bawson,  Practical  Market 
® Gardener.  The  moBt  instructive  work  of  the  kind  ever  published,  full  of  important  information  to  market  gardeners  and 
to  au  growers  of  vegetables  in  large  or  small  quantities.  180  pages,  fully  illustrated, 


DEITZ  CORN. 


Best  and  Largest  Yielding  Corn  in 
America. 

SAMPLE  BOX,  10  CENTS. 

Golden  Guinea  Corn,  100  bushels  corn  and  10  tons  of 
the  best  fodder  per  acre;  per  packet,  10  cents.  Deitz 
Longberry  Wheat,  Sample  Box.  6c.  Best  Early  and 
Second  Early  Sweet  Coni,  Sample  Box,  10  cents.  Best 
F-arly  Snap  Bean,  Sample  Box,  10  cents.  Best  Early 
and  Late  Cabbage  Seed  and  Best  Tomato,  per  packet, 
4 cents.  Seed  of  the  largest  and  best  Pie  Squash  In  the 
world,  25  cents  each.  For  Deitz  Early  Rose.  Pearl  and 
White  Star  Potatoes;  Deitz  Patent  Fruit  Drier.  Fodder 


Cutter  and  Egg  Preserving  materials  write  for  prices. 

fi,  A*  PE1TZ,  phainbersburg,  I* ft, 


ONION  SEED 


CROP  OF  1886.  OUR  OWS'i  GROWTH. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


i 


teg  - Our  SEED  is  of  the  very  cfeoic*»t 
[quality,  and  we  deliver  it  to  any  address 

■in  the  United  States,  at  these  prices.  In 
1 ordering  name  your  nearest  express  office.  Send 
I for  our  Garden  Guide,  108  pages  of  useful 
[information  on  gardening,  for  nothing.  Address 


FREE  OF  CHARGE  BEXPRESS.R 

Per  lb. 

Large  Red  Wetherfield  Onion,  $1.50 
Large  Oval  Yellow  Danvers,  2.00 
Large  Yellow  Dutch  or  Strasburq,  1-50 
White  or  Silver  Skin,  - 3.00 


LUiumiauuu  uu  gaiucum^,  un  nutuing.  

ROBERT  BUIST,  Jr.,  Seed  Grower,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


H a 

catalog 


You  Will  Not  Find 

jll%and  greater  travellers  than  Stanley;  seed  Pv,ed 
►fSIlSland  ends  of  various  crops;  seed  raised  from  unsalable 
*v.  ■ •^6^  0ni0nS,  headless  cabbages,  spranghng  carrots,  or  refuse 
beets.  (!am  alwayshafpy  to  show  my  seed  stock.) But 
iff  you  want  Northern  seed,  honestly  raised  home 
r crown  (not  more  than  two  other  catalogues  contain  as 
many),  feed  warranted  (see  the  cover),  valuable  novelties,  some 
r of  which  are  to  be  found  in  no  other,  send  for  my  vegemble  and 
flower-seed  catalogue  for  1887,  FKEE  to  all.  It  j 

y ties  of  Beans,  43  of  Pears,  41  of  Cabbages,  53  of  Melons  44  ot 


HOSES 

.RUNTS 


FRUITo-'ORNAMENTALTREES,  DRAPE  VINES 

1 m JK  - - . « W W~»  -WJ  V VIITW  + Aral  TirritlTHT 


_ OR  ANYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE,  without  first  writing 
’for  our  valuable  FREE  Catalogue,  the  I 21  »- A RCECREEN  HOUSES 
nF.ST  we  ever  issued,  containing  the  Rarest  New  and  i 33d  YEAR*  /*j\j  AvK 

EL m.  THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO.  PAINESUILLE.  OHIO. 


PLANTS  n'r  ; 


PLAN  I b Niagara,  and  a full 

iVylfNrfiegf  stock  of  other  Grapes.  Large  stock 
Strawberries  and  Raspberries, 
E'"°  ”nH  "’hpr  Blackberries,  As- 


new  fruits 

. FOR 

NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST,  and  WES1 


Fof  Ql^itogToEg  HORNER^  SON,  Merchantvllle,  N J. 


FOR  SALE.  ‘AOObarrels  Morning  Star  Pota 
toes.  J.  A.  ROBINSON,  Belcher,  N I . 


I New  Plum.  N ew  Berries 

Leading  varieties  all  other  limits. 

INTRODUCERS  SHIPPER’S  PRIDE  PLUft 

CATALOGUE  FREE.  WILEY&r  CO.,  CAYUGA.  H V 


FO  R SAliE.— I have  a fine  lot  of  the  celebrated 
Empire  State  Potatoes,  which  I offer  at  $1.00  per  bush- 
el, $2.50  per  bbl.,  f.  o,  b.  here.  . 

E.  D.  COPP,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


ALBAN  Y SEED  STORE 


HIGH  CLASS  GARDEN  SEED?*. 

Special  Offer.  12  following 
choicest  new  varieties  by  mail 
for  75  cents.  Golden  Self- 
Blanching  Celery,  AU  Seasons 
Cabbage,  Perpiguam  Lettuce, 
Redland  Glam  Musk  Melon, 
Shakers  Sugar  Corn,  King  of  the 
Garden  Limas.  Alaska  Pea,  Scar- 
1,. t Waxbush.  Bean,  Golden  Clus- 
ter Pole  Bean,  Mammoth  Salsily, 
Beauty  Tomato  and  Chartin’s 
Radish.  Catalogue  nmiled  on  recei  pt  of  £ rts  in  stanips^ 
Wm.  C.  BECKF.RT,  Seedsman.  Allegheny,  pa. 


ESTABLISHED  1831 


MAPLEWOOD  OATS. 

The  most  productive  variety  known.  Entirely  new. 


JBWEIiU  STHAWBBHHY. 

Best  and  most  productive.  Full  description,  etc.,  free. 
Beautiful  colored  plate  for  a two  cent  si  amp.  Also 
other  new  varieties.  Address  originators.  P.  M. 
AUGUR  & SONS,  Nurseryfnen,  Middlefield,  Conn. 


CHAS.  D.  MERWIN, 

SEER  GROWER. 
MILFORD,  CONN. 

Established  1850;  grows  the  Best  Onion  Seed  in 
America.  White  Globe  per  pound.  $8:  Red  Globe,  »2, 
Large  Red  Wethersfield;  $2;  Yelloyr  Globe  panvers, 
§2,5Q;  VeUow  Danvers,- 


PRICE&XIICKtRBOCKEI 

IMPORTERS,  GROWERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

SEEDS! 


ALL  VARIETIES  OF 


Flower,  Vegetable  and  Field  Seed 

1 pSEc'l  A i/ba^T  Us'to  M^rl^e^Gardeu^er^an 
Tr  tickers,  and  persons  buying  lnlarge  quantities 


$ FOREST  TREES. 


Catalpa  Speciosa, 
White  Ash,  European 


Larch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vit*s,  etc.,  etc. 

' Catalpa  Speciosa  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreet 
Seeds.  > 

R,  DOUGLAS  & SON, 
Waukegan,  I! J 
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THE  HU  HA  L NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Eauk  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  1!),  18t>7. 


We  have  mailed  our  present  need  distribu- 
tion to  all  subscribers  who  applied  prior  to 
March  7th.  Any  V'ho  hare  not  received  it 
will  kindly  notify  us  at  once. 


Tiie  best  advice  we  cao  give  those  who 
intend  to  plant  trees  or  shrubs,  whether 
for  fruit  or  ornament;  whether  evergreen 
or  deciduous  is — to  plant  early.  Plant 
as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked. 


A new  poster,  “The  Farmer  Supplying 
the  World,”  will  be  sent  to  all  who  apply 
for  it,  together  with  an  account  of  the 
Rural’s  seed  distribution,  premium-lists 
and  specimen  copies,  to  aid  our  friends  in 
forming  clubs. 


Two  acres  of  poor  land  have  been  add- 
ed to  the  Rural’s  Experiment,  Grounds. 
For  the  purpose  of  certain  kiuds  of  ex- 
perimentation, as,  for  example,  the  effects 
of  fertilizers,  poor  land  is  better  than 
rich. 


The  New  York  State  Legislature  should 
appropriate  at  least  $10,000  for  next  year’s 
Farmers’  Institutes.  This  money  can  be 
used  to  good  advantage— we  do  not  know 
how  it  could  be  placed  so  that  it  would 
work  more  good  to  agriculture.  Next 
year  theie  sh  uld  be  a meeting  in  every 
county  of  the  State.  New  York  farmers, 
give  your  representatives  at  Albany  to  un- 
derstand that  you  want  these  Institutes 
continued  ,.nd  that  you  expect  the  Legis- 
lature to  support  them.  Let  this  be  done 
at  once.  This  is  a matter  of  importance. 


The  questions  the  R.  N.-Y.  is  receiving 
show  that  great  interest  is  taken  iu  nitrate 
of  soda.  It  costs  about  2 3-8  cents  per 
pound, or,  say  at  retail,  about,  $50  per  ton. 
Again  we  would  guard  our  readers  against 
throwing  their  money  away  on  nitrate  of 
soda.  If  we  were  to  spread  it  on  land  in 
early  April  for  corn  to  be  planted  in  May, 
we  should  consider  that  about  half  of  it 
would  be  lost.  On  late  corn ’we  should 
prefer  to  scatter  the  nitrate  of  soda  not 
until  the  corn  was  planted,  or  even  after 
it  had  sprouted.  Again  we  should  con- 
sider that  money  was  thrown  away  if  it 
was  used  upon  poor  land,  or  land  defi- 
cient in  potash  or  phosphate. 


The  New  York  Sun  of  Sunday,  March 
(ith,  prints  a long-leading  editorial  against 
the  N.  Y.  Experiment  Station.  The  ar- 
ticle concludes:  “In  the  name  of  New 
York’s  insulted  farmers  and  in  the  name 
of  good  government,  we  dunmdof  the 
Legislature  that  it  abolish  the  Geneva  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station.  It  is  a 
humbug.”  Aside  from  the  Director’s  pas- 
sion for  jumping  at  conclusions;  for  form- 
ulating theories  from  absurdly  insufficient, 
data  and  using  language  too  “scientific” 
for  ordinary  peop.e  to  comprehend,  we 
have  always  thought  that  the  actual  work 
of  the  Station,  as  shown  by  the  reports  of 
the  Director’s  assistants,  was  carefully, 
conscientiously  and  effectually  peiformed. 


There  is  no  particular  variety  of  the 
Japan  Chestnut  which  is  yet  offered  for 
sale.  Rural  readers,  bear  this  in  mind. 
In  ordering  trees,  you  will  get  seedlings 
wh  ch  may  be  good,  bad  or  indifferent, 
just  the  same  as  if  you  raised  plants  from 
the  seeds  yourselves.  First-rate  varieties 
are  being  propagated,  but  they  will  not 
be  offered  for  sale  in  several  years,  we  pre- 
sume. We  are  anxious  that  our  readers 
who  can  afford  to  experiment  should  try 
the  Japan  Chestnut,  but  we  would  not 
have  them  deceived  by  assuming  that  be- 
cause they  buy  and  plant  Japan  Chestnut 
seedlings  the  trees  will  bear  either 
large  nuts  or  nuts  of  good  quality.  The 
risk  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  raising 
any  other  seedlings. 


Is  the  Springfield  blackcap  the  same  as 
Davison’s  Thornless?  Practically  they  are 
both  without  thorns;  the  fruit  is  about  the 
same  size  and  sweet.  It  is  also  rather  soft 
for  market.  But  is  not  the  habit  of  the 
Springfield  quite  different  from  that  of 


Davison’s?  The  main  stems  of  the  Spring- 
field  are  quite  stout,  but  the  secondary 
branches  are  so  many  and  so  slender  that 
they  droop  on  every  side,  forming  pendu- 
lous bushes.  It  is  years  since  we  culti- 
vated the  Davison;  but  we  have  no  re- 
membrance that  the  plants  assumed  this 
weeping  form  which  in  ihe  Springfield  is 
so  pronounced  as  to  give  them  a value  as 
ornamental  shrubs.  We  have  just  been 
examining  the  canes  of  the  Springfield 
and  find toem  alive  to  the  very  tips.  It 
seems  as  hardy  as  any  variety  of  raspberry 
we  have  ever  raised.  W e should  like  to 
hear  from  Mr.  II.  8.  Anderson,  of  Union 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  who  sent  us  the^e  plants 
for  trial. 


Those  who  are  interested  in  gardening- 
matters  or  small-fruit  culture,  now  that 
spring  is  upon  us,  will  naturally  want  the 
assistance  of  trusty  horticultural  papers. 
It  is  a good  time  to  solicit  subscriptions 
from  such  people.  Posters  and  premi- 
um-lists of  the  R.  N.-Y.  will  gladly  be 
sent  to  all  applicants. 


THE  HATCH  BILL. 


The  Hatch  Bill,  the  object  of  which  iff  to 
establish  agricultural  experiment  stations 
in  the  States  and  Territories,  has  received 
no  serious  opposition  from  any  quarter. 
Neither,  with  one  exception,  has  it  been 
very  persistently  advocated  by  the  farm 
papers  of  the  country.  The  one  exception 
is  the  N.  E.  Homestead,  which  from  the 
beginning  has  worked  persistently  to  has- 
ten its  passage. 

While  the  Rural  has  always  been  iu 
full  sympathy  with  any  measure  looking 
toward  agricultural  progress,  and  has, 
therefore,  approved  of  the  leading  object 
of  the  Hatch  Bill,  we  would  yet  have 
sought  to  accomplish  the  object  by  very 
different  methods  from  those  which  the 
bill  enacts.  We  could  see  no  need  of 
haste.  The  bill  instead  of  being  passed 
in  its  accepted  form  might  well  have  been 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  far- 
mers and  thoroughly  discussed  by  the 
members  of  every  farmers’  club  or  insti- 
tute in  the  land.  It  is  far  easier  to  pass  a 
bill,  excellent  in  the  main  though  faulty 
in  detail,  during  the  excitement  of  red- 
hot  noisy  enthusiasm  than  to  modify  it 
materially  after  it  has  become  a law  and 
the  matter-of-fact  machinery  of  its  execu- 
tion is  everywhere  put  in  motion.  But 
our  view  of  the  case  did  not  prevail  and 
we  have  no  disposition  to  cross  the  br.dge 
of  vexation  and  disappointment  until  we 
come  to  it.  The  bill  is  intended  to  help 
agriculture,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to 
help  the  intention  as  far  as  possible. 


NOTICE. 


All  subscribers  who  desire  the  Rural’s 
Seed  Distribution  must  apply  for  it. 
Hitherto  we  have  not  fequired  those  who 
subscribe  for  the  Rural  in  connection 
with  other  papers  to  make  an  application. 
This  has  caused  confusion.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  say  “Send  seeds.” 


LEGALIZING  AN  EVIL. 

That  is  rather  a plausible  argument 
urged  in  favor  of  the  Ives  Bill  now  before 
the  New  York  Legislature,  permitting 
betting  at  races,  but  taxing  the  receipts 
and  restricting  the  racing  or  trotting  on 
each  track  to  20  days.  The  advocates  of 
the  bill  insist  that  it  has  always  been  im- 
possible to  supiiress  betting;  that  people 
will  bet  no  matter  what  restrictions  the  law 
may  impose.  They  urge  that  it  will  give 
the  control  of  race-courses  to  those  who 
will  conduct  the  sport  on  an  honorable 
basis,  and  will  stamp  out  the  swindling 
concerns  which  carry  on  pretended  races 
merely  to  plunder  the  public.  They  say 
that  the  measure  would  certainly  check 
dishonesty,  and  that  the  tax  received  by 
the  State  from  reputable  race-tracks  might 
be  beneficially  given  as  prizes  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  various  breeds  of  live 
stock  at  the  State  and  county  fairs,  and 
thus  good  would  spring  from  an  inevitable 
evil.  Just  as  the  Crosby  Bill  would  limit 
the  pernicious  effects  of  liquor  selling  by 
a high  license;  so  the  Ives  Bill  would  cur- 
tail the  evils  of  betting  on  race-tracks  by 
decreasing  the  number  of  these  and  of  the 
days  devoted  to  the  sport  at  each,  and  by 
placing  “high  toned”  men  in  charge  of 
them.  Well,  prohibitionists  are  generally 
opposed  to  “higli-license,”  as  tampeiing 
with  an  evil  that  ought  to  be  absolutely 
suppressed;  and  there  will  be  a great 
many  of  the  same  opinion  with  regard 


to  licensing  betting.  Then  again,  taxes 
on  liquor  stores  in  this  city  are  distributed 
among  our  charitable  institutions;  a very 
few  refuse  to  take  any  of  the  money  on 
the  high  moral  ground  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  accept  any  of  the  proceeds  of  a 
damnable  trade;  would  the  farmers  of  the 
State  be  li kely  to  refuse  prizes  that  came 
from  the  taxes  on  betting,  on  equally  high 
moral  grounds? 


CHEAP  WATCH  SWINDLES. 

About  nine  months  ago  Charles  West 
hired  a small  office  in  Maiden  Lane,  one 
of  the  d"wn-town  business  streets  of  this 
city,  and  huog  out  a sign  emblazoned  with 
the  legend,  “The  Victor  Watch  Compa- 
ny.” West  at  once  advertised  fieely. 
chiefly  in  country  papers,  offering  an  “18- 
caret  gold  stem-winder  watch”  for  $0.50, 
and  soon  papered  the  country  with  thou- 
sands of  alluring  circulars  through  the 
mails.  In  these  he  boasted  of  the  super- 
eminent  merits  of  the  Victor  Watch  Com- 
pany’s goods,  and  stated  that  it  had  an 
enormous  factory  employing  hundreds  of 
hands  and  turning  out  a vast  number  of 
watches  every  week.  In  a short  time  he 
began  to  receive  a heavy  mail  twice  a day 
and  hired  several  type- writers  to  do  the 
correspondence,  and  a number  of  girls  to 
address  envelopes  and  mail  circulars.  He 
never  kept  any  watches  in  the  office  and 
never  mailed  any,  though  he  pocketed  a 
great  deal  of  money  sent  in  by  gudgeons 
who  expected  to  get  a $20  watch  for  $6.50. 
As  the  dishonest  gains  of  the  Victor 
Watch  Company  poured  in  upon  West 
in  a steadily  increasing  stream,  he  ad- 
vertised more  extensively,  and  favored 
the  Rural  two  weeks  ago  with  an  adver- 
tisement of  $250.  The  favor,  however, 
was  promptly  declined ; for  a little  investi- 
gation left  little  doubt  that  the  company 
was  a sw  indling  concern.  The  post-office 
authorities  here  had  also  come  to  the 
same  conclusion;  for  during  several 
months  they  had  been  receiving  numerous 
complaints  from  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  who  had  sent  remittances  for 
watches  and  had  failed  to  receive  them. 
To  complaints  of  this  kind  West  either 
returned  no  answer  at  all  or  sent  an  eva- 
sive one,  saying  either  that  the  goods 
must  have  miscarried,  or  that  the  demand 
was  so  heavy  that  the  supply  was  tempor- 
arily exhausted,  or  making  some  similar 
false  excuse.  T wo  weeks  ago,  suspect- 
ing that  the  post-office  agents  were  after 
him,  West  b.  ught  some  cheap  watches 
(the  “enormous  factory”  havi  ng,  of 
course,  no  existence  outside  the  advertise- 
ments), and  began  to  send  them  out  to 
some  of  those  who  had  sent  him  remit- 
tances. It  was  too  late,  however;  the 
post-office  agents  had  over  200  complaints,  • 
and  arrested  the  rascal  last  Tuesday,  and 
he  is  now  under  bail  awaiting  trial  for 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretences 
and  using  the  United  States  mai  s for 
swindling  purposes. 

Never  before  was  there  such  an  immense 
amount  ot  misrepresentations  and  swin- 
dling as  at  present  in  cheap  watches  and 
jewelry.  Alluring  engravings  and  decep- 
tive statements  with  regard  to  these  arti- 
cles form  the  most  conspicuous  items  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  nearly  every 
paper  in  the  country.  Some  are  offeied 
“absolutely  free;”  others  are  “free  to  all;” 
others  range  in  price  from  $1,  asked  by 
a Boston  humbug,  to  $6.50,  asked  by  the 
Victor  swindle.  “Solid  gold  watches”  at 
$3.50  shouts  one  Cheap  Jack.  “A  gentle- 
man’s gold  watch  worth  $55  for  24  cents” 
yells  another.  And  the  wonder  of  it  is  that 
they  all  find  simpletons  credulous  enough 
to  believe  them,  and  all  are  making 
money  by  the  Victor  system  or  others 
hardly  less  disreputable.  Every  one  of 
these  Cheap  Jacks  is  entirely  irresponsible ; 
they  are  all  under  heavy  expense  for  ad- 
vertising; not  one  of  them  can  afford  to 
be  just,  much  less  generous;  any  one  who 
expects  to  get  the  best  of  them  is  certain 
to  be  disappointed;  any  one  who  deals 
with  them  is  certain  to  be  fooled. 


BREVITIES. 

Send  for  the  Rural’s  seed  distribution, 
all  who,  having  applied  prior  to  10  days  ago, 
have  not  yet  received  it. 

Try  the  Monarch  Rhubarb.  Its  stems  are 
twice  as  large  as  those  of  any  other  kind  raised 
at  the  R.  G.,  and  the  quality  is  fine. 

Mild  as  the  winter  has  been  at  the  R.  G., 
many  kinds  of  raspberries  have  suffered.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  Golden  Queen  is  not 
among  the  sufferers— neither  is  Earhart. 

Let  our  readers  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Rural  has  sprinkled  flowers  of  sulphur  over 
the  seed  potatoes  of  a dozen  or  more  of 
trenches  and  the  crop  has  been  free  of  “scab.” 

I r seems  that  the  new  and  beautiful  weep- 
ing fuchsia  which  we  have  alluded  to  as 
“Storm  King,”  should  be  called  “Frau  Emma 
Topfer,”  its  propel1  name — so  called  after  its 
Belgian  originator. 

Smith’s  Spruce  (Abies  Morinda  or  Sinith- 


iana)  is  a fine  tree.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
Common  Hemlock  with  longer  leaves  and  with 
a pendulous  habit.  It  is  quite  hardy  as  far 
north,  at  least,  as  Southern  Canada. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  took  pride  iu  act- 
ing as  his  own  doctor.  If  he  ever  ate  food 
that  disagreed  with  him  it  was  bard  to  get 
film  to  touch  it  again.  This  was  common 
sense  treatment,  yet  many  will  not  practice  it. 

Many  farmers’  clubs  in  this  State  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  offer  made  by  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  They  make  appoint- 
ments with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  to 
meet  with  them  and  deliver  an  address.  This 
always  calls  out  an  increased  attendance  and 
creates  an  added  interest. 

You  who  are  iu  need  of  hardy  vines  and 
would  like  something  new  and  odd,  try  the 
Actinidia  polygama.  It  made  a growth  last 
season  at  the  Rural  Grounds  of  :K)  feet.  We 
have  had  it  about  five  years.  It  has  not  yet 
bloomed.  This  comes  from  Japan  and  is  said 
to  be  splendid  when  in  full  bloom.  It  is  said 
the  fruit  is  edible. 

ery  large  kernels — very  small  cobs.” 
Many  kinds  of  corn  are  so  described  in  the 
catalogues.  The  amount  of  corn  which  an  ear 
bears  depends  upon  the  depth  of  the  kernels, 
assuming  that  the  rows  are  well  filled  and 
close  together.  We  have  Yet  to  see  very  large 
kernels  on  very  small  cobs. 

'Ihe  Cayuga  Co.  Farmers’  Club  petition  the 
N.  Y.  Legislature  to  legalize  the  use  of  barbed 
wire  for  line  fences.  Most  N.  Y.  farmers 
have  to  go  off  their  farms  for  fencing  stuff. 
Barbed  wire  is  used  by  many  for  cross  fences, 
and  would  be  generally  used  for  line  fences  if 
farmers  did  not  hesitate  to  do  anything  that 
may  breed  a la  wsuit. 

Spray  the  hen  houses  thoroughly  with  ker- 
osene. This  is  better  and  cheaper  than  white- 
wash. A spraying  bellows  will  soon  pay  for 
itself.  The  spray  penetrates  every  crack  and 
crevice,  and  it  is  so  fine  that  a very  small 
quantity  of  kerosene  serves  for  a given  sur- 
face. This  method  of  cleansing  hen  houses  is 
cheap  and  effectual. 

And  uow,  it  appears,  there  is  a new  breed 
of,  fowls  to  be  offered  for  sale.  The  name  is 
“The  Downy  Fowls.”  It  is  said  that  the  new 
breed  springs  from  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  re- 
taining all  their  virtues  with  the  added  virtues 
of,  first,  not  being  able  to  fly  over  a common 
board  fence;  and,  second,  having  feathers  as 
soft  as  those  of  a goose. 

On  the  beautiful  island  called  Dosoris, 
owned  by  Mr.  Dana,  of  the  N.  N.  Sun,  we 
last  summer  saw  a Japan  persimmon  tree, 
which  in  a sheltered  place  is  partially  hardy. 
It  was  eight  feet  high,  with  leathery,  deep- 
green  leaves  as  large  as  those  of  the  Cucum- 
ber Magnolia.  The  tree  blooms,  but  the 
flowers  drop  off  and  no  fruit  sets. 

It  is  surely  strange  that  no  monument  has 
ever  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Eli  Whit- 
ney, the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin.  This  in- 
vention did  more  for  the  South  than  any  other 
dozen  acts  have  done  No  monument  that  we 
know  of  has  ever  been  erected  to  commemo- 
rate him,  and  surely  Southern  children  know 
surprisingly  little  about  him.  It  is  not  too 
late,  even  at  this  day,  for  some  substantial 
evidence  of  gratitude. 

The  Rural  alone  of  all  the  press,  began 
talking  of  the  great  utility  of  spi  aying-bel- 
lows  years  ago.  Gradually  they  are  coming 
into  use.  As  they  have  not  been  advertised 
very  much,  they  are  left  to  work  their  way 
gradually,  but  steadily,  upon  their  own  me- 
rits. It  is  but  a matter  of  time,  We  have 
given  up  whitewashing  our  hen-houses,  sim- 
ply because  an  occasional  spraying  with  kero- 
sene answers  every  purpose  of  the  wash  better 
at  a less  cost.  These  spraying-bellows  may 
also  be  used  to  distribute  liquid  insecticides. 

There  are  auctions  all  about  us  this  season. 
It  is  often  possible  to  make  a good  bargain  at 
one  of  them.  If  a man  sees  something  that  he 
really  needs,  it  will  generally  pay  to  bid  on  it. 
At  such  sales  there  are  always  farmers  who 
propose  to  buy  everything  that  is  sold  cheap, 
no  matter  whether  they  need  the  articles  or 
not.  This  is  poor  business.  A farm  is 
a poor  place  upon  which  to  dump  a lot  of 
cheap  goods  that  have  no  virtue  but  cheap- 
ness. Farmers  in  our  neighborhood  are  most 
anxious  to  buy  the  manure  offered  at  such 
sales.  It  takes  a shrewd  man  to  buy  manure 
at  an  auction  and  get  his  money’s  worth. 

It  was  telegraphed  all  over  the  country 
from  Kansas  City,  the  other  day,  that  the 
Inter-State  Land  Company  had  completed  the 
purchase  of  79,000,000  acres  situated  in  the 
western  confines  of  the  Texas  Pan-Handle, 
New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  embracing  a part 
of  No  Man’s  Land  and  the  famous  Maxwell 
grant.  Land  Commissioner  Sparks  says  there 
is  no  foundation  for  any  legitimate  claim  to 
such  land.  The  Maxwell  grant  was  exposed 
as  a fraud  long  ago,  and  nobody  else  has  any 
just  claim  to  any  tracts  of  land  included  in  the 
above  area.  The  “persons  who  purchase  ‘quit- 
claim deeds’  of  alleged  private  laud  grants,” 
says  the  Commissioner,  “do  so  at  their  own 
risk.”  If  this  syndicate  purchased,  it  did  so 
from  men  who  had  no  authority  to  sell,  and 
it  in  turn  cannot  give  a title  to  a purchaser  of 
any  part  of  its  alleged  domain. 

The  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Company  was 
organized  Monday,  uuder  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey,  to  run  in  opposition  to  that  grinding 
monopoly — the  American  Cotton  Oil  Trust. 
Its  officers  are:  President,  Henry  Butcher, 
Philadelphia;  Manager,  Frederick  Oliver, 
Columbus,  S.  C. ; Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
John  Oliver  of  same  place;  Engineer,  Daniel 
T.  Tompkins,  Charlotte  N.  C.  Capital  $5,000- 
600, of  which  $4,000,000  have  been  already  sub- 
scribed, chiefly  by  Philadelphia  capitalists. 
The  very  best  machinery  has  already  been  or- 
dered, and  the  company  is  sure  to  start.  It  is 
reported  that  Phil.  Armour  was  refused  an 
interest,  because  the  incorporators  were  con- 
vinced that  his  motivas  for  seeking  one  were 
purely  selfish.  He  has  just  made  a contract 
with  the  Cotton  Oil  Trust  Company  fora  sup- 
ply of  cotton  seed  oil  to  adulterate  his  lard,  at 
a specified  low  figure,  for  three  years. 


^jomnuvrc. 


THOROUGHBRED  HORSES. 


In  this  country  the  word  “thoroughbred” 
is  frequently  applied  to  domestic  animals  of 
auy  kind  belonging  to  any  well-defined  breed 
without  any  admixture  of  other  blood;  but 
originally  and  properly  it  was  applied  ex- 
clusively to  the  English  race-horse,*  which 
of  all  breeds  of  animals  is  the  oldest  and 
best  established.  It  is  now  about  137  years  ago 
— 1750 — since  the  first  publication  of  the  En- 
glish Racing  Calendar,  containing  the  names 
of  all  the  horses  that  took  part  in  the  regular 
races,  and  in  a very  few  years  it  became  the 
custom  to  give  the  name  of  the  sire  in  each 
case.  With  very  little  change  this  publica- 
tion has  continued  till  the  present  day,  and 
the  records  of  performances  and  names  of  the 
performers  furnished  the  basis  for  the  stud- 
book of  the  breed.  A record  of  the  pedigrees 
of  distinguished  horses  was  published  in  1786, 
and,  later,  several  other  compilations  of  pedi- 
grees from  the  Racing  Calendar  and  other 
sources  were  attempted ; but  it  was  not  until 
1791  that  the  English  Stud  Book  took  its  pres- 
ent form.  The  standard  of  admission  to  it 
was  a creditable  performance  on  the  turf,  as 
shown  by  the  Racing  Calendar,  as  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  a creditable  perform- 
er must  necessarily  be  well-bred.  The  first 
volume  compiled  on  this  basis  formed  the 
foundation  for  all  subsequent  ones,  and  few 
names  have  since  been  admitted  to  registry 
that  could  not  trace  their  pedigrees  on  both 
sides,  without  admixture,  to  pre- 
decessors recorded  in  the  first  vol- 
ume,or  to  subsequent  importations 
of  Oriental  blood;  but  while  a re- 
cent cross  with  an  imported  Arab 
or  Barb  does  not  render  an  ani- 
mal ineligible  as  a Thoroughbred, 
it  is  not  considered  desirable,  inas- 
much as  the  English  race-horse  of 
to-day  is  considered  far  superior 
to  the  Oriental  horse  of  to-day  in 
size,  speed  and  endurance.  No 
horse,  no  matter  how  long  his  ped- 
igree, can  find  entrance  to  the  En- 
glish Stud  Book  except  those 
indicated;  but  with  regard  to  the 
American  Stud  Book,  this  rule 
has  been  relaxed  so  as  to  admit  to 
registry  animal-  that  show  an  un- 
nnxecl  descent  for  five  generations 
of  pure  blood  ; for  the  amount 
of  alien  blood  then  remaining 
must  necessarily  be  infinitesimally 
small. 

But  what  was  the  foundation  of 
the  breed?  Well,  the  original 
horses  of  the  island  were  very  in- 
ferior in  comparison  with  any  of 
the  breeds  of  to-day;  but  from 
Saxon  times  they  were  steadily  im- 
proved by  importations  from  the 
Continent,  especially  from  Nor- 
mandy, Flanders  and  Germany  in 
earlier  days,  and,  later,  by  fre- 
quent introductions  of  the  lighter, 
more  agile  and  graceful  horses  of  Spain,  which 
were  almost  identical  with  the  Barbs  to  be 
met  with  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean from  Egypt  westward  to  the  Atlantic, 
but  especially  in  Morocco.  As  far  back  as 
1600  horse  racing  was  a favorite  pastime  in 
England,  and  frequent  importations  of  choice 
horses  were  made  from  Egypt,  Tunis, 
Morocco,  Arabia  and  parts  of  Turkey.  This 
was  especially  the  case  during  and  after 
the  reign  of  Charles  II,  when  horse-racing 
had  become  so  much  of  a national  sport  that 
the  ability  to  excel  in  a race  was  regarded  as 
the  principal  test  of  merit  in  a horse,  and  those 
most  successful  on  the  turf  were  most  highly 
prized  for  breeding  purposes.  From  the  time 
of  Charles  1 1 down  breeding  for  speed  and  en- 
durance on  the  race-course  has  been  conducted 
more  and  more  on  a definite  plan  and  on  more 
scientific  principles.  Charles  sent  his  Master 
of  the  Horse  especially  to  the  Levant  for  some 
choice  stock,  and  his  purchases  comprised  three 
celebrated  Turkish  stallions  and  some  mares 
from  Tangiers  known  as  the  “royal  mares,” 
and  these  are  supposed  by  many  to  be  the 
foundation  of  all  the  pure  Thoroughbreds.  Turf- 
men generally  consider  that  the  Oriental  stal- 
lions that  have  contributed  most  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Thoroughbred  are  Place’s  White 
Turk,  imported  in  the  time  of  Cromwell ; 
King  Charles’s  importations;  the  Byerley 
Turk  in  the  days  of  James  If.;  the  Darley 
Arabian,  imported  between  17u0  and  1715,  and 
the  Godolphiu  Arabian,  supposed  to  have 
been  really  a Barb,  imported  in  1728.  The 
last  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  the 
last  Eastern  horse  that  has  been  of  any  special 
benefit  to  the  English  stock,  though  there  are 
a considerable  number  of  later  importations 
whose  names  are  seen  in  the  best  pedigrees. 


While  the  blending  of  Arabian,  Turkish  and 
Barb  blood  has  undoubtedly  contributed  im- 
mensely to  the  formation  of  the  modern 
Thoroughbred,  there  is  not  the  remotest  doubt 
that  the  care  and  skill  of  English  breeders  in 
selecting  and  coupling  the  stoutest,  best  and 
fleetest  for  successive  generations  has  been  a 
still  more  potent  agent  in  the  formation  of  the 
breed. 

Our  American  Thoroughbreds  are, of  course, 
of  English  birth  or  descent, and  indeed  all  our 
horses,  except  those  bred  especially  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  are  largely  permeated  with 
Thoroughbred  blood.  It  enters  largely  into 
the  ground- work  of  our  trotting  strains  and 
roadsters  and  saddle  horses  generally.  Hav- 
ing been  bred  for  generations  with  special 
reference  to  speed,  the  Thoroughbred  has  ac- 
quired peculiarities  of  form  and  temper,  that 
render  him  undesirable  for  the  more 
sober  and  steady  work  of  ordinary  life.  He 
is  rather  too  lithe  and  light  in  form,  too 
nervous  and  excitable  in  temper  for  every- 
day uses;  but  in  speed,  endurance  and  reso- 
lution the  Thoroughbred  excels  all  other 
breeds  on  the  globe,  and  there  is  no  race  of 
horses  in  existence  that  may  not  be  improved 
by  a Thoroughbred  cross. 

At  Fig.  140  is  shown  a famous  specimen  of 
a Thoroughbred  stallion,  Hermit,  winner  of 
the  sensational  Derby  of  1867  and  of  nine 
other  remarkable  races,  and,  next  to  Stock- 
well,  the  most  successful  stallion  of  the  cen- 
tury. Before  the  Derby  of  1867,  owing  to  the 
breaking  of  a blood-vessel  in  the  head,  from  a 
prime  favorite  he  became  an  outsider,  1,000 
to  15  being  offered  against  him  without  any 
takers;  yet  he  won  the  race  from  a field  of  29 


others,  putting  £80,000 — $400,000 — in  the  pock- 
ets of  his  owner.  Since  1870  he  has  been  in 
the  stud  at  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire,  the  first 
charge  being  20  guineas  with  10s  fid  for  the 
groom;  but  owing  to  his  success  the  fee  was 
rapidly  advanced  to  50gs.,200  gs.,  and  last 
year  to  250  gs.,  at  which  it  now  stands.  In  13 
years  in  the  stud  he  begot  286  foals  which  won 
no  fewer  than  653  races  of  the  value  of  £267,- 
374 — which  the  London  Live  Stock  Journal 
justly  remarks  is  a stupendous  sum  to  be  won 
in  13  years  by  the  progeny  of  a single  horse. 


Parker  of  the  “British- American  Claim 
Agency.”  is  held  for  trial  under  bail  of  $2,500; 
and  Withered  and  Gibbons  under  bail  of  $1,000 
each.  The  more  that  is  learnt  about  the  swin- 
dle, the  more  marvelous  appears  the  gullibility 
of  a vast  multitude  of  people  who  think  they 
may  be  heirs  to  European  estates.  For  years 
the  State  Department  has  been  sending  out 
printed  circulars  by  dozens  every  day  to  cred- 
ulous people  of  this  sort,  showing  the 
mythical  character  of  such  fortunes.  On  Nov. 
15,  1884,  Minister  Lowell,  after  proving  that 
there  are  no  such  unclaimed  fortunes  in  Eng- 
land says: 

“I  hope  it  may  be  of  some  use  in  saving  the 
money  of  those  foolish  dupes  in  the  United 
States  who  have  not  already  thrown  it  away 
in  the  worse  than  useless  pursuit  of  imaginary 
fortunes  in  Great  Britian.  They  might  as 
well  seek  to  recover  possession  of  a castle  in 


Spain  through  the  intervention  of  our  Minis- 
ter to  that  country.” 

And  he  calls  such  agencies  as  the  “B. -A.” 
‘ ‘dens  of  thieves.  ” At  the  same  time  Secretary 
Bayard  proved  conclusively  the  imaginary 
nature  of  the  Lawrence-Townley,  or  Chase  es- 
tate of  $800,060,000,  about  which  special  in 
quiries  were  made.  Further,  he  says  that 
neither  the  Department  nor  the  Legation  in 
London  can  encourage  or  aid  any  in  vestigation 
into  such  nebulous  fortunes.  This  sort  of  swin- 
dle is  an  old  one.  Long  before  the  “B.-A.” 
Agency  hundt  eds  of  thousands  of  dollars  had 
been  contributed  by  associations  and 
individuals  on  the  theory  that  fabu- 
lous fortunes  awaited  American  heirs 
in  England.  In  1867  a meeting  of  300 
Lawrences  was  held  in  Boston  to  send  out  an 
agent  to  look  after  the  nice  little  sum  of  $125,- 
000,000,  supposed  to  be  held  in  the  English 
Court  of  Chancery.  In  1867  200  Ingrams 
voted  to  raise  $20,000  to  assert  their  imagi- 
nary rights  to  a vast  estate  in  Yorkshire,  in- 
cluding the  site  of  the  City  of  Leeds.  Colum- 
bus Smith,  of  Vt.,  as  far  back  as  1852,  began 
to  form  associations  of  “heirs”  to  tremen- 
dous English  estates  begging  for  somebody 
to  come  and  take  them.  He  promised  mil- 
lions to  the  Willoughbys,  the  Snows,  the  Wil- 
sons and  the  Gibsons;  but  while  all  of  them 
have  paid  out  considerable  money,  none  of 
them  has  ever  got  in  a cent.  In  1867 — a ludic- 
rous year  in  this  line — the  Browns  chased  a 
neat  little  fortune  of  $245,700,000;  the  Dud- 
leys laid  claim  to  vast  English  possessions; 
an  association  of  Churches  wanted  to  get 
$35,000,000  from  the  Bank  of  England  and 
$20,1*00,000  in  landed  property  on  the  Thames. 


Who  has  ever  heard  that  a single  dollar  of 
these  vast  millions,  or  of  other  millions  sought 
by  different  claimants  in  the  United  King- 
dom has  been  secured? 

With  regard  to  Fortunes  in  Germany,  Min- 
ister White  says: 

“So  far  as  the  Legation  has  been  able  to 
ascertain,  there  are  in  Germany  no  large 
estates,  that  for  30  or  more  years  have  been 
awaiting  distribution  to  unknown  heirs,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government  or  of  anybody, 
and  all  efforts  to  discover  such  estates  that 
the  Legation  has  ever  made  or  even  heard 
of  have  proved  fruitless.” 

Similar  notices  have  for  years  been  coming 
from  our  Ministers  at  the  Hague,  for,  next  to 
England,  Holland  has  been  the  greatest  custo- 
dian of  such  mythical  fortunes. 

The  amount  of  money  expended  in  hunting 
for  such  fortunes  must  be  enormous.  The  30,- 
000  dupes  bled  by  the  “B.  A.  Agency”  in  six 
months  represent  only  a part  of  the  “claim- 
ants.” There  are  a considerable  number  of 
associations  here  and  there  throughout  the 
country,  generally  got  together  by  rascally 
lawyers  who  want  fees  for  investigating  and 
prosecuting  the  “claims.”  Then  there  are 
many  individual  “claimants,”  who  pay  some 
dishonest  “claim-agents”  more  or  less  heavily 
to  help  them  to  fortunes.  There  are  a large 
number  of  these  sharpers  preying  quietly  on 
the  credulous  all  over  this  country  and  Eng- 
land. Generally  their  dupes  are  ashamed  to 
confess  their  credulity  and  are  silent  about 
their  losses.  It  is  only  when  some  simpleton 
has  been  outrageously  swindled  that  he 
“squeals”  and  prosecutes  the  swindler. 

A remarkable  case  of  this  kiud  occurred  in 
London  last  Saturday,  when  George  F.  An- 
derson, who  claimed  to  be  a judge  from  De- 


troit, Mich.,  was  sentenced  to  five  years’  im- 
prisonment for  obtaining  $5,000  from  John 
Deakin,  of  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  on  the  false 
pretence  of  prosecuting  for  him  a claim  to  an 
English  estate  worth  $250“()00.  Some  ac- 
counts put  the  amount  Deakin  is  “out”  at 
$20,000.  The  first  sum  paid  was  only  $500; 
but  Anderson  then  claimed  that  the  property 
he  had  discovered  was  worth  only  $50,000. 
As  his  demands  increased  so  did  the  value  of 
the  mythical  estate,  until  his  credulous  dupe 
followed  him  to  England  and  found  the  estate 
and  Anderson’s  services  bogus.  The  rascal 
must  have  had  several  other  similar  clients 
for  he  squandered  money  “like  a Prince”  or  a 
successful  “boodleman.”  There’s  a good  deal 
of  cheating  in  the  same  way  in  this  country, 
witness,  the  “Harlem  Common  Syndicate” 
humbug. 

The  following  note  from  Alex.  Heron,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture is  very  suggestive  of  fraud : 

“A  corn  show  having  been  advertised, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Marion  Co.  Agri- 
cultural Society,  during  March,  and  special 
premiums  having  been  solicited  and  offered 
for  that  purpose,  therefore,  this  is  to  convey 
the  information  and  explanation  that  the  ar- 
rangemet  is  an  individual  enterprise,  as  the 
Marion  County  Agricultural  Society,  in  ses- 
sion the  other  day,  disclaimed  any  authority 
for  such  announcement,  and  the  use  of  my 
name  alone  in  soliciting  premiums  for  such 
exhibit  was  without  my  knowledge  or  consent 
in  any  way  whatever.  ” One  or  more  persons 
therefore  write  to  manufacturers  and  others 
soliciting  prizes  to  be  offered  at  a “corn 
show,”  representing  that  they  do  so  in  the 
name  of  the  Marion  County 
Agric ultural  Society,  and,  without 
any  authority,  use  the  name  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  to  lend  weight  to 
their  solicitations.  Goods  received 
qnder  these  conditions  would 
evidently  be  obtained  on  false 
pretences,  and  the  receivers  would 
be  liable  to  criminal  prosecution, 
and  most  likely  would  be  well 
worthy  of  punishment.  Are  there 
other  “ventures”  of  the  kind? 

To  Several  Inquirers — We 
cannot  by  any  means  recommend 
theElect ricPad  M’f ’gCo. , Brookly  n , 
N.  Y.  We  do  not  recommend  the 
Domestic  M’f’g  Co.,  Wallingford, 
Conn.  We  cannot  recommend 
the  Franklin  Publishing  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  We  do  not  recom- 
mend the  Civiale  Remedy  Co.,  of 
this  city.  It  will  send  the  goods, 
no  doubt,  but  they  are  too  high 
priced  and  less  effective  than 
claimed.  It  is  engaged  in  what  we 
consider  a disreputable  business . . 

We  don’t  recommend  Stephens 

Brothers,  Northord,  Conn.,  or  the 
Shelton  Card  Works,  Birmingham, 

Conn “Henry  Wood,”  343 

E.  54th  St.,  this  city  is  the  assumed 
name  of  a swindler  who  pretends 
to  sell  counterfeit  money,  and  is 
sending  a large  number  of  circulars 
to  different  parts  of  the  country.  Of  course, 
every  person  who  deals  with  him  is  absolutely 
certain  to  be  swindled,  and  richly  deserves 
to  be  so.  He  only  hires  a letter-box  at  50 
cents  a month  at  the  address.  We  have  set 
the  police  after  this  rascal.  After  so  many 
press  warnings,  isn’t  it  wonderful  that  dis- 
honest dupes  still  patronize  such  rascals. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS.— 
LXXVI. — (Concluded. ) 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

In  Paso  del  Norte;  a church  of  the  conquisa- 
dores;  not  much  of  a Republic;  a Mexican 
bill-of-fare.  

The  old  church  at  Paso  del  Norte  is  claimed 
to  be  over  300  years  old.  Like  all  the  work  of 
early  Spanish  monks,  it  is  of  noble  but  simple 
architecture.  This  one  is  ornamented  inside 
with  much  wood  carving,  the  lofty  ceiling  in 
particular  being  very  elaborately  and  beauti- 
fully carved,  and  it  is  of  very  novel  con- 
struction. As  this  is  a treeless,  timberless 
country,  such  a thing  as  a board  or  plank 
three  hundred  years  ago  was  of  great  value. 
However,  considerable  wood  was  used  in  this 
church  for  the  cross-beams,  the  doors,  and 
about  the  altar.  Small,  round  sticks  cross  di- 
agonally between  the  beams  of  the  ceiling 
and  produce  an  ornamental  effect.  The  roofs 
of  houses  are  formed  of  sticks  and  litnbs  of 
trees — driftwood  largely — and  over  these  a 
thick  layer  of  adobe  is  put.  The  altar  in 
closure  is  painted  white,  with  stripes  of  green, 
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blue  nnd  yellow.  There  are  atrocious  llgures 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  Jesus,  and  all  the 
cheap,  showy  fixtures  and  tinsel  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Church.  Now  and  then  a 
woman,  with  a shawl  over  her  head,  came  in 
and  kneeled,  counted  her  beads,  and  mumbled 
her  prayers.  All  the  time  birds  flew  about 
the  church,  and  kept  up  a continual  twitter  of 
song.  The  Catholics  are  always  right  in  one 
thing,  and  that  is  in  keeping  their  churches 
open  every  day.  The  method  that  prevails 
among  Protestants  of  building  costly  churches, 
and  then  opening  them  for  two  or  three  hours 
on  Sunday  only,  is  putting  millions  of  dollars 
annually  to  tho  most  niggardly  use  that  could 
well  be  contrived.  Under  such  au  unchristian 
and  unnatural  dispensation  it  is  no  wonder 
that  in  large  cities,  in  particular,  poor  people 
are  drawn  into  the  Catholic  Church  by  this 
one  feature  of  its  hospitable  doors. 

We  climbed  into  the  old  bell  tower  and  it 
was  amusing  to  note  in  what  characteristic  fash- 
ion the  bell  rope  had  been  mended  from  time 
immemorial — odds  and  ends  of  strings  of^a  hun- 
dred sorts,  bits  of  wire  and  scraps  of  leather 
tied  together  and  knotted  to  keep  the  rope  in 
pulling  condition.  It  was  intensely  Mexican 
— a dirty,  greasy,  temporary  makeshift. 

Nothing  can  be  more  comical  and  ridiculous 
than  to  think  of  Mexico  as  a Republic.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  very  intelligent  and 
highly  educated  Mexicans;  but  for  all  that, 
the  bulk  of  the  population  is  very  far  from  be- 
iug  fit  for  a Republican  form  of  government, 
from  the  American  stand  point, for  they  are  ev- 
idently very  little  if  any  further  advanced  in 
civilization  than  were  the  races  conquered  by 
Cortez.  There  is  a high  tariff  between  Mexi- 
co and  the  United  States,  and  nothing  of  the 
curious  Mexican  work  to  be  had  here  is  cheap. 
But  for  novelty  aud  antiquity,  Americans 
have  them  here  at  their  very  doors.  We  re- 
turned to  our  hotel  by  a building  in  which 
were  baths,  which  we  went  in  to  see.  The 
house  was  built  around  an  open  court.  The 
baths  consisted  of  a zinc  tub,  into  which  water 
could  be  turned  by  means  of  a spigot— a very 
prosaic  affair.  We  had  a vile  supper;  but  I 
kept  a bill-of-fare  as  a curio.  It  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Soup. 

Cliotice  of  celery.  Boiled  beef  a la  Creole. 

Salad.  Lettuce.  Radishes. 

Roasts. 

Young  pig,  barbecued. 

Choice  cut  of  beef,  Spanish  Drip. 

Lamb  with  dressing.  Chicken  with  French  peas . 

Entrees. 

Welsh  rabbit  on  toast. 

Oyster  Vermout  au  gratin. 

Victory  pan  cakes. 

Tenderloin  of  antelope  with  cherries. 

Vegetables. 

New  beets.  Baked  mashed  potatoes.  Asparagus. 

Relishes. 

Lee-Perrin  sauce.  Olives.  English  gherkin  sauce . 

Olive  oil.  Pickled  onions. 

Wheat  and  Graham  bread. 

Pastry. 

Pumpkin-custard  pie.  Blackberry  pie. 

French  Marine  pudding.  Cream  sauce. 

Assorted  cakes, 

Dessert. 

Apples.  Oranges.  Raisins.  Cheese.  Tea.  Coffee. 

With  all  this  pretentious  menu,  and  gleam- 
iug  silver  and  glass,  there  was  absolutely  noth- 
ing fit  to  be  eaten  but  the  oranges,  and  they 
were  as  inferior  as  Nature  ever  deigns  to 
make.  But  hotel  cooking  in  America,  taken 
all  in  all,  is  a disgrace  to  the  nation;  and  I 
can  imagine  nothing  more  forlorn  than  to  be 
obliged  to  live  in  the  average  hotel.  How- 
ever, we  went  to  bed  for  a few  hours’  sleep  and 
at  two  next  morning  were  again  en  route  to- 
ward the  “Land  of  Promise.” 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Clark’s  Flexible  Disk  Harrow.— Circu- 
lar from  the  Higganum  M’f’g.  Corporation, 
Higganum,  Conn.— The  manufacturers  claim 
that  this  is  the  most  perfect  disk  harrow  ever 
offered  to  the  public.  Those  who  know  the 
high  character  of  this  corporation  realize 
what  this  claim  means.  It  is  light  and  strong 
and  of  easy  draft.  An  entirely  new  device  is 
employed  for  holding  the  outer  ends  of  the 
gangs  down.  The  gangs  are  adjusted  by  a 
new  method  which  puts  the  power  and  labor 
upon  the  team.  There  are  certain  kinds  of 
soil  preparation  that  can  be  done  better  with 
a disk  harrow  than  with  any  other.  Those 
who  have  use  for  such  an  implement  should 
by  all  means  look  this  one  over. 

Yankee  Swivel  Plow.— Catalogue  from 
the  Belcher  & Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  Many  farmers  have 
found  by  experience  that  the  swivel  plow  docs 
the  best  work.  By  its  use  they  are  enabled 
to  cultivate  all  their  land,  as  they  can  throw 
the  furrows  all  one  way  and  jet  avoid  dead 
furrows.  The  “Yankee”  is  claimed  to  be  the 
best  swivel  plow  made.  It  is  at  all  times  cen- 
ter draft  and  runs  as  steadily  and  as  easily  as 
any  land  side  plow.  The  share  is  so  constructed 
that  it  does  the  work  of  a jointer,  burying 
weeds  and  grass  edges  out  of  sight,  It  will 
sttrely  pay  farmers  to  look  into  the  merits  of 
there "plows,  We  invite  them  tQ  for  the 


catalogue  in  which  the  “Yankee'1  and  various 
other  plows  are  well  described. 

Spangler  Corn  Planter.  Catalogue  from 
the  Spangler  Manufacturing  Company,  York, 
Pa — This  implement  has  been  tested  in  the 
field  and  found  to  work  well.  It  combines 
several  new  and  improved  features  that  add 
greatly  to  its  usefulness.  Try  it.  The  Spang- 
ler fertilizer  distributer  is  highly  praised.  All 
know  the  discomforts  attending  the  scattering 
of  fertilizer  on  a windy  day.  The  mouth, 
eyes  and  hair  are  all  filled.  With  this  dis- 
tributer the  fertilizer  can  be  scattered  evenly 
and  well  through  any  ordinarjT  wind.  Send 
for  the  catalogue. 

Paint  The  House.  Circulars  from  the  Es- 
sex Paint  Works,  Essex,  Conn.— Now  is  the 
time  to  apply  paint  to  the  house,  barns  and 
sheds.  You  can  spare  the  time.  This  concern 
furnishes  two  shades  of  browns,  grays  or  reds 
of  a pure  metallic  linseed  oil  paint  for  a small 
sum.  Write  them  and  see  what  they  offer. 

Light  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks,  etc. 
Circular  from  Wesley  B.  Barton,  Pittsfield, 
Mass. —Birds  from  Mr.  Barton’s  pens  have 
taken  many  prizes.  They  are  first-class.  Pekin 
ducks  and  collie  dogs  are  also  represented. 

Choice  Flower  Seeds.  Circular  from 
Charles  L.  Burr,  Springfield,  Mass.— Mr.  Burr 
proposes  to  give  his  customers  the  benefit  of 
the  money  that  some  seedsmen  put  into  a costly 
catalogue,  by  reducing  the  price  of  flower 
seeds.  His  prices  are  low. 

Woman’s  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN. 

Don't  pick  your  neighbors  to  pieces  in  the 
presence  of  your  children.  Perhaps  a judi- 
cious and  much-needed  amendment  to  this 
advice  would  be:  Don’t  pick  your  neighbors 
to  pieces  under  any  circumstances.  But  the 
effect  of  gossip  upon  children  is  certainly 
most  pernicious. 

Cheerfulness  and  patience  seem  a homely 
sort  of  heroics,  but  considering  how  few  of  us 
are  called  to  realize  great  things — great  iu  the 
common  acceptance  of  the  word — it  seems 
wiser  to  cnoose  qualities  that  will  wear  well, 
like  Dr.  Primrose.  Patience,  kindly  sympa- 
thy and  readiness  to  be  pleased  by  others— 
they  are  qualities  to  increase  the  bloom  of 
youth,  to  beauiify  middle  age  aud  to  be  a 
crown  of  blessing  to  the  old. 

All  writers  of  the  Gradgrind  school  complain 
that  our  femiuine  faults  and  failings  can  in- 
variably be  traced  to  a lack  of  purpose.  We 
dress  and  flirt  and  read  novels  and  eat  candy, 
just  because  we’ve  nothing  else  to  do.  And 
yet— let  me  whisper  this  heretical  opinion  - 
these  very  same  critics  are  the  very  first  to 
reproach  us  for  the  slightest  encroachment  on 
what  they  consider  their  own  peculiar  pro- 
vince ! 

THE  WOMAN  WHO  LAUGHS. 

Untimely  mirth  or  undue  levity  is  a mis- 
take—but  for  9 good,  every-day  household 
angel  give  us  the  woman  who  laughs.  Her 
biscuits  may  uot  always  be  just  right,  and 
'she  may  occasionally  burn  her  bread  and  for- 
get to  replace  dislocated  buttons,  but  for  solid 
comfort  all  day  and  every  day  she  is  a very 
paragon.  This  world  has  plenty  of  solid  philoso- 
phy and  overwhelming  intellect,  but  philoso- 
phy and  intellect  will  not  stand  nearly  as  much 
wear  and  tear  as  cheerfulness  and  the  sense 
of  humor. 

One  of  our  newspaper  bards  has  sung  the 
charms  of  the  girl  who  laughs  and  doesn’t  care. 
And  he  is  right;  home  is  not  a battle-field;  nor 
life  one  long  unending  row.  The  trick  of  al- 
ways seeing  the  bright  side,  or,  if  the  matter 
has  no  bright  side,  of  shining  up  the  dark  one, 
is  a very  important  faculty ; one  of  the  things 
no  woman  should  be  without.  We  are  not  all 
bom  with  the  sunshine  in  our  hearts,  as  the 
Irish  prettily  phrase  it,  but  we  can  cultivate 
a cheerful  sense  of  humor,  if  we  only  try. 
Take  the  view  that  this  world  is  a bright  one, 
and  a pleasant  one  if  we  only  look  at  it  in 
that  light.  And  wherever  we  look  we  see  our 
own  face  mirrored;  it  is  largely  our  own  fault 
if  the  prospect  is  not  a bright  one. 

The  faculty  of  seeing  the  bright  or  laugh- 
able side  may  certainly  be  cultivated,  when  it 
does  not  come  by  nature’s  self.  And  it  is  a 
thing  to  be  recommended,  for  the  sweetest 
daughter,  the  truest  wife,  and  the  tenderest 
mother  is  the  woman  who  laughs — Heaven 
bless  her.  _ 

INDOOR  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  WOMEN. 

Let  the  men  tear  their  coats  and  scratch 
their  hands,  cultivating  and  picking  black- 
berries and  we  will  patch  the  coats  and  put 
court  plaster  on  the  lacerated  fingers. 

The  fates  have  decreed  that  men  should  do 
' the  out-of-dpor  work,  while  women  toil  in. 


doors;  and  I,  for  one,  have  no  desire  to 
share  the  curse  of  Cain  by  tilling  the  soil, 
and  earning  my  bread  by  the  sweat  of  my 
brow.  We  will  take  our  recreation  out-of- 
doors  with  the  assistance  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  gentlemen  and  iu  turn  endeavor 
to  entertain  them  indoors.  There  are  few  girls 
who  do  not,  at  some  time,  ask  themselves — 
What  would  I do  if  all  means  of  support  were 
cut  off  from  me?  We  enjoy  reading  the  ex- 
perience of  those  who  have  been  so  situated, 
but  the  gist  of  a recent  article  on  the  subject 
is  in  the  concluding  sentences — “In  conclusion 
good  work  will  not  go  begging  for  a purchas- 
er, nor  good  workmen  for  employment.” 

Any  woman  who  is  determined  to  become  a 
bread  winner,  can  do  so  successfully,  if  she 
turns  her  hand  to  the  first  thing  that  offers, 
no  matter  how  humble,  and  does  it  with  her 
might,  following  out  with  faithfulness  George 
Herbert’s  rule,  of  making  drudgery  divine. 

The  worker  is  always  in  the  line  of  promo- 
tion. It  is  not  the  idle  woman  who  is  called  to 
a position  of  trust,  but  the  one  who  has 
proved  herself  of  wortn  in  the  place  she  now 
fills,  for  it  is  only  from  the  best  of  to-day  that 
we  make  a stepping  stone  to  a better  to- 
morrow. Nor  should  we  forget,  in  treating 
the  subject  of  woman’s  home  earnings  that 
“a  penny  saved,  is  a penny  earned,”  and  the 
woman  who  “ looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her 
household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness,” who  administers  her  home  affairs  with 
prudence  and  economy,  contributes  as  truly 
to  the  family  exchequer  as  does  the  one  who 
brings  home  each  week  a pocketful  of  wages. 

When  I see  poor  little  street  waifs,  their 
clothes  in  tatters,  with  wan  and  sunken 
cheeks,  giving  such  complete  evidence  of  little 
or  no  care,  and  improper  or  more  likely  in- 
sufficient food,  I do  not  worry  about  superflu- 
ous women.  Superfluous  blue-stockings, 
there  majr  be,  but  not  superfluous  women, 
women  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term. 

Unless  my  small  experience  has  been  out  of 
the  common,  the  world  is  waiting,  even 
groaning  for  bright,  happy,  useful  women. 
Women  with  the  power  and  the  will  to  elevate 
and  recreate  those  about  them.  Women  who 
can  broaden  and  sweeten  the  lives  of  this  and 
future  generations.  Personally,  my  greatest 
trouble  is  to  fiud  time  to  do  what  I have  to  do, 
without  seeking  any  special  employment. 
There  is,  remember,  always  work  for  willing 
hands  to  do  indoors.  While  one-half  the 
world  is  struggling  to  find  time  for  the  work 
that  lies  before  them,  the  other  half  is  idly 
speculating  as  to  how  they  can  escape  work 
by  obtaining  so-called  indoor  employment. 

I think  no  active,  intelligent  woman  need 
be  uneasy,  hut  that  she  can  always  occupy 
her  time  profitably ; but  if  I had  to  work  for 
a living,  I should,  as  suggested  in  the  article 
referred  to,  seek  a good  trade,  and  not  attempt 
literature,  teaching  or  any  of  those  employ- 
ments, in  which,  because  they  are  genteel, 
the  competition  is  keen  and  the  .compensation 
small.  It  is  charged  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can girl  hears  too  much  about  literature,  and 
too  little  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  life,  and  I 
am  afraid  the  charge  is  too  true.  People 
don’t  ask  how  much  you  know;— they 
don’t  care;  but  what  have  you  done,  what 
can  you  do,  aud  what  are  you  going  to  do. 
Unless  we  have  already  begun,  we  shall  surely 
never  make  a mark  in  the  world,  and  if  we 
have  not,  remembering  with  Longfellow  that 
“Time  is  fleeting”  it  is  time  we  put  our  knowl- 
edge and  skill  in  practice.  It  is  said  “The 
most  slavish  course  that  any  woman  could 
open  up  for  herself  is  that  of  cultivated  de- 
ficiency, or,  in  other  words,  preparing  for 
what  she  is  not  to  be,  making  ready  with 
books  for  an  ideal  life,  when  every  step  of  the 
way  is  over  the  rough  path  of  reality,”  a path 
unnecessarily  hard,  by  the  unfitness  of  those 
who  walk  in  it. 

I don’t  like  to  work,  but  if  I must  work,  I 
want  to  do  that  which  is  best  for  the  world 
and  for  myself.  Our  power  is  enormous,  and 
we  may,  if  we  will — do  a far  higher  aud 
nobler  work  for  the  world,  than  by  doing 
fancy  work  and  picking  those  same  black- 
berries. When  we  look  about  us  and  see  the 
poor  attenuated  single  men,  old  and  young 
bachelors,  who  are  nervous  and  fidgety,  and 
who  show  only  too  plainly  how  much  they  are 
in  need  of  some  one  to  look  after  them,  does  it 
not  seem  neglectful,  even  sinful,  for  us  to 
worry  about  indoor  employment,  and  to  leave 
those  specimens  of  neglected  humanity  to 
their  fate? 

**Tis  the  hand  as  soft  as  the  nestling  bird 
That  grips  with  the  grip  of  steel; 

’Tls  the  voice  as  soft  as  summer’s  wind 
That  rules  without  appeal, 

And  the  warrior;  scholar,  the  saint  and  sage, 

May  light  and  plan  and  pray, 

The  world  will  wag  to  the  end  of  time, 

In  the  little  woman’s  way.” 

KLL1K  D. 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

No  thoroughly  occupied  man  wrs  evei  yet 
miserable 


It  is  only  for  the  innocent  that  solitude  can 

have  charms 

Every  man  has  some  peculiar  train  of 
thought  which  he  falls  back  ui*ou  when  alone. 

Have  courage  enough  to  review  your  own 
conduct,  to  condemn  it  where  you  detect 
faults,  to  amend  it  to  the  best  of  your  ability 
to  make  good  resolutions,  and  to  keeji  them. . . 

I hate  to  see  things  dojie  by  halves;  if  it 
be  right,  do  it  boldly ; if  it  be  wrong,  leave  it 

undone, 

Economy  wisely  directed  is  not  only  not 
stingy  nor  mean,  but  the  thing  that  makes  be- 
nevolence and  generous  giving  possible 

The  great  trouble  about  rules  of  etiquette 
or  society  is,  that  to  some  they  become  cast- 
iron,  and  stand  superior  to  common  sense  and 
courtesy.  — Dernorest's  Mont hly 


Domestic  (Sccmotmj 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


RURAL  PITHS. 

We  cannot  understand  the  pride  that 
prompts  a girl  to  wear  shoes  a size  too  small 
for  her.  Surely  the  martyrdom  endured  is 
worthy  of  a better  cause. 

Cream  or  6cru  color  we  think  preferable  to 
pure  white  goods  for  summer  dresses. 

A good  hygienic  diet  and  plenty  of  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air  are  the  best  and  only  rem- 
edies for  a bad  complexion. 

The  wearing  of  shoes  run  over  at  the  heels 
seems  to  us  to  betray  great  lack  of  neatness 
in  the  wearer. 

Dress  collars  are  still  very  high. 

It  was  Chesterfield  who  said:  “lam  more 
upon  my  guard  as  to  my  behavior  to  my  ser- 
vants and  to  others  who  are  called  my  inferi- 
ors. than  lam  towards  my  equals,  for  fear  of 
being  suspected  of  that  mean  and  ungenerous 
sentiment  of  desiring  to  make  others  feel  that 
difference  which  fortune  has,  perhaps  too  un- 
deservedly, made  between  us.” 

Door  knobs  are  for  use  not  for  ornament,  a 
thing  few  persons  have  learned,  judging  from 
the  many  doors  one  sees  with  paint  worn  off 
by  too  frequent  use  of  soap  and  water  in  re- 
moving finger  marks. 

It  is  said  that  manufacturers  have  made  a 
greater  effort  this  season  than  heretofore  to 
render  their  wash  dress  goods  more  durable  in 
coloring. 

A pretty  conceit  for  neck  wear  is  a nich- 
ing made  of  loops  of  very  narrow  pearl-edged 
ribbon.  Some  of  these  ruchings  show  two 
colors.  Cream  and  light  blue;  “Nile”  green 
and  “shrimp”  pink  were  the  prettiest  that  we 
saw.  

A KITCHEN  TALK. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


“The  back  o’  the  winter’s  broke,”  said  an 
old  Scotch  woman  to  me  the  other  day,  and  it 
seems  as  if  the  lengthened  sunny  days  are  har- 
bingers of  spring  and  that  the  sap  will  begin 
to  stir  ere  long  in  the  gaunt  and  leafless  trees. 
The  sunshine  streams  “through  liberal  space,” 
in  at  the  kitchen  windows,  and  the  bread  that 
had  to  be  watched  for  fear  it  would  not  be 
warm  enough,  now,  on  the  other  hand,  is  likely 
to  get  too  warm  with  the  same  treatment. 
Lately  the  little  girls  of  our  household  who  at- 
tend the  French  convent  brought  word  that 
the  nuns  wanted  our  recipe  for  bread ; but  I 
agree  with  that  writer  for  the  Rural  who  says 
bread  cannot  be  made  from  recipes.  The  first 
requisite  is  good  flour;  then  good  yeast,  and 
then  proper  attention  to  baking  up.  Miss 
Corson  some  time  ago  gave  lessons  to  working 
people,  and  made  bread  in  two  hours  and  fif- 
teen minutes  from  the  sifting  of  the  flour 
to  the  taking  from  the  oven.  She  used  com- 
pressed yeast,  which  I know  makes  some  dif- 
ference in  the  time.  The  use  of  a little  ginger 
and  sugar  in  cold  weather  makes  quite  a dif- 
erence,  too,  if  added  to  the  yeast.  All  must 
be  of  the  proper  temperature  to  iusure  suc- 
cess. I always  think  the  happiness  of  a meal 
depends  largely  upon  its  bread  and  butter,  and 
this  most  housekeepers  understand.  I know  a 
youth  who,  when  he  particularly  wishes  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  hostess  where  ha 
may  be  visiting,  always  disdains  cake  and  says, 
with  a winning  smile,  taking  another  slice, 


Ptjjallatteau* 


When  Baby  wafi  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss, .she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  0be  gave  them  Castorla 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A 


“I  like  your  bread.”  Such  a taste  is  a sign  of 
a healthy  appetite. 

Calling  ou  a friend  lately,  I found  her  work- 
ing over  some  lemon  peel  in  what  seemed  to 
me  a new  way.  She  told  me  that  she  used  a 
great  deal  in  her  cooking,  and  that  after  the 
peels  were  scraped  she  dropped  them  into  a 
jar  of  salt  aud  water  about  the  strength  of 
pickle.  She  did  the  same  with  good  orange 
peel.  After  soaking  it  was  rinsed  and  drained 
and  then  rolled  in  powdered  sugar.  She 
soaked  some  of  the  lemon  peel  in  alcohol,  and 
made  a stronger,  purer  flavoring  than  any 
that  could  be  bought.  One  thing  our  own 
Amateur  Cook  tried  last  summer  was  a con- 
fection of  rose  leaves,  and  it  was  like  thick, 
canned  sirup,  aud  very  nice  to  put  between  a 
light  cake,  that  when  frosted  with  pale  pink 
answered  well  as  a rose  cake,  aDd  we  deter- 
mined to  put  up  more  the  coming  season,  if 
roses  do  not  fail.  There  is  something  about 
the  flavoring  of  things  that  appeals  to  more 
than  the  actual  appetite,  even  if  it  be  only  the 
flowers  of  a summer  past. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

CREAM  PUFFS. 

ONE  cup  of  hqt  water,  one-half  cup  of  but- 
ter, boil  together,  stirring  in  a cupful  of  dry 
flour  while  boiling.  When  cold  add  three  eggs 
not  beaten.  Drop  by  tablespoonfuls  on  a but- 
tered tin  and  bake  in  a quick  oven  25  minutes, 
being  careful  not  to  open  the  oven  door  more 
than  is  necessary.  This  makes  15  puffs.  Take 
care  that  they  do  not  touch  each  other.  For 
filling:  take  a pint  of  cream,  a cup  of  pow- 
dered sugar  and  whites  of  two  eggs  with  flavor- 
ing of  any  sort  preferred.  When  the  puffs  are 
cold,  cut  a round  piece  out  of  the  bottom  of 
each,  scrape  out  the  inside;  fill  the  cavity 
with  whipped  cream,  fit  back  the  piece  taken 
from  the  bottom,  set  on  a dish  and  ice. 

DRY  RREAD  FRITTERS. 

Two  cups  of  dry,  fine  bread  crumbs,  two 
table-spoonfuls  prepared  flour,  half  a pint  or 
rather  less  of  milk,  four  well  beaten  eggs,  half 
a cupful  of  sugar,  a tablespoonful  of  butter 
and  a few  currants.  Boil  the  milk  and  pour 
over  the  bread,  dredge  the  currants  with  flour 
and  mis  all  into  a stiff  batter.  Drop  into  hot 
lard  as  doughnuts  and  send  to  table  in  pow- 
dered sugar.  They  are  very  nice,  and  if  well 
beaten  are  quite  light. 

ANOTHER  METHOD  OF  SERVING  APPLES. 

Apple  sauce  with  whipped  cream  over  it  is 
a nice  tea  dish.  Let  them  be  well  stewed,  not 
mashed,  nor  yet  sloppy,  but  with  the  outline 
of  the  pieces  showing  in  the  dish.  This  is  done 
by  covering  the  stew-pan,  but  not  stirring  the 
fruit.  a.  L.  j. 

CARAMEL  CAKE. 

One-half  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of  sugar, 
two  eggs,  one-half  cup  of  milk,  one-half  cup 
of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda.  We  think 
that  one  and  a half  teaspoonful  of  baking  pow- 
der instead  of  soda  makes  the  cake  much  bet- 
ter. Bake  in  three  layers.  Spread  frosting 
between  and  on  top  of  layers. 

frosting. 

Two- thirds  of  a cup  of  milk,  one  and  a half 
cup  of  sugar,  butter  the  size  of  an  egg.  Boil 
six  or  seven  minutes,  stirring  constantly. 
When  cold  flavor  with  vanilla  and  beat  with 
a spoon  until  thick  and  white. 

chocolate  cake. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  butter, 
one-half  cup  of  milk,  two  eggs,  one  teaspoon- 
ful soda,  two  cups  flour,  beat  and  mix  choco- 
late mixture,  stir  briskly. 

mixture. 

Mix  with  one-half  cake  of  chocolate,  one- 
half  cup  of  milk,  yelk  of  one  egg,  two-thirds 
of  a cup  of  sugar.  Mix  over  the  fire  till  all  is 
dissolved,  let  cool,  flavor  with  vanilla.  This 
cake  is  very  nice  made  in  layers  and  the  cara- 
mel frosting  between  and  on  top  of  layers. 

MRS.  E.  L.  WESTON. 

CORN  BREAD. 

“Corn  bread  that  dyspectics  can  eat”  is 
made  from  a pint  of  rather  coarsely  ground 
corn  meal,  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  corn 
meal  taken  out  and  the  same  quantity  of 
wheat  flour  substituted.  Beat  two  eggs  just 
as  light  as  if  you  were  making  a custard,  stir 
them  into  a pint  of  milk,  and  then  add  to  the 
flour  and  meal,  beating  very  hard.  Put  a 
little  salt  in.  Have  your  gem-pans  buttered 
after  they  are  hot,  and  after  filling  them  let 
them  stand  a little  while  on  the  top  of  the 
range. 

CROTON  BUGS. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  croton  bugs, 
roaches  or  ants,  get  a pound  of  borax  and 
scatter  it  freely  from  the  top  of  your  house 
down  to  the  cellar.  Let  no  closet  shelf  escape, 
but  sprinkle  it  at  the  back  edges  of  all  and 
over  the  floor,  around  the  surbase,  between 
the  mattresses  and  in  every  corner  imagin- 
able. Do  not  disturb  it,  but  let  it  lie  for  a 


time,  and  you  will  have  immunity  from  these 
pests.  Do  not  forget  to  put  plenty  in  all 
water  pipes  and  drains. 

To  wash  a white  silk  handkerchief  so  that  it 
will  not  be  stiff,  make  a suds  of  tepid  water 
and  white  soap ; lay  the  handkerchief  to  soak 
twenty  minutes,  covering  it  up  so  that  it  will 
keep  warm.  Then  wash  it  with  your  hands 
and  rinse,  putting  a little  blueing  into  the 
water,  which  should  be  warm. 

AUNT  ADDIE. 


You  May  Remove 

Those  unsightly  Blotches,  Pinqdes,  and 
Sores  by  a faithful  and  persistent  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  the  best  and  most 
reliable  Alterative  and  Blood-purifier 
ever  discovered.  **I  was  troubled, 
for  a long  time,  with  a humor,  which 
appeared  on  my  face  in 

UGLY  PIMPLES 

and  blotches.  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  cured 
me.  — Charles  H.  Smith,  North  Crafts- 
bury,  Yt. 

“Until  recently,”  writes  Alice  E. 
Charles,  of  Bath,  Me.,  “my  face  has 
been  covered  with  pimples  ever  since  I 
was  fifteen  years  old.  I took  four 
bottles  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  my 
skin  became  as  fair  as  could  be  desired.” 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  & Co.,  Lowell,  Maes. 
Price  $1 ; six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a bottle. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

QHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POY  DER  is  absolute 
O ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
9.  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  garth 
Will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol- 
era and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhere , or  sent  by  mail  for 
25  cts.  in  stamps.  2*^-lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  mail, 
$1.20.  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $5 
I.  S.  Johnson  & Co..  P.  O.  Box  21 18.  Boston.  Mass 


WEAVER  GROANS 

Arc  the  Finest  in  Tone,  Style,  Finish  and  general 
make  up  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  for  6 years. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  free,  to 

Weaver  Organ  end  Plano  Co., 
Factory,  York, 


ARTIST  TUBE  COLORS. 

For  the  purpose  of  showinE  the  superiority 
of  our  Tube  colors,  we  will  send— free  of 
Postage,  8 Large  Tubes,  Brushes  and  Book 
ot  i ust ructions  to  any  part  of  the  II.  8 , on 
receipt  ofSl.OO. 

ESSEX  PAINT  WORKS,  Essex,  Conn. 


1,000  HOUSES 


PAINTED  WITH 

ESSEX  PAINT! 


A FEW  WHO  HAVE  USED  IT: 

W.  L.  GILBERT.  ESQ  , Pt.  C.  W.  R R. 

HENRY  BOVVERS  Esq  , Yonkers.  N.  Y. 

Hon.  J W.  MARVIN,  Deep  River. 

7 others  in  this  place. 

C.  C.  WEST.  Esq.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  orhers. 
ALEX.  WATERS,  Esq.,  West  Winsted,  Ct., 

18  others  in  this  place. 

G.  THOMPSON,  Esq.,  Essex,  Ct.,  32  others. 

C.  H.  PERKINS,  Esq.,  Pt.  R.  I H.  S.Co. 
Residences  in  Asbury  Park,  Newport,  Long  Branch, 
Fishers  Island,  New  London,  and  in  fact  every  State  in 
the  Union,  are  painted  with  it,  and  great  satisfaction 
is  given. 

Prices  and  Samples  free  by 

THE  ESSEX  PAINT  WORKS, 

ESSEX,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  above  ground  coarser  in  fi  colors  only,  as  durable 
as  the  finer. 

Si. *20  per  Gall,  by  bbl. 

Contains  as  much  of  the  Fire  Proof  Metal  as  the  81 .60 
Paint,  made  of  Pure  Linseed  Oil  Only  (Campbell  & 
Thayers),  especially  recommended  for  Barns, 
Factories,  etc.  


WANTED— One  dealer  in  atown  to  sell  these  goods. 


ELEGANT  LARGE 
GUI/  TURI£L-H  RUGS 

Given  to  the  LADIES  of  purchasers  of  Sample 
Harness  with  a view  of  an  agency  in  territory  where 
we  have  no  agent.  Send  for  full  particulars. 
SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BUTTER  or  CHEESE 


You  can  learn  of  some* hing  that  will  be  very  profit- 
able to  you  bv  sending  your  address  to  H.  L.  BOWKER 
& CO... Manufacturing  Chemists  29^  and  297  Franklin 
Street  Boston,  Mass. 


gold  MEDAL,  PARIS,  187S, 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  oi 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  f •— ee 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi- 
cal, costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  a* 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

& CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass, 


IT  PAYS 


tosellour  Rubber  Printing  Stamps.  Samples 
free,  ,T,  M,  MITTEN  C0„  Cleveland,  Q, 


More  extensively  used  in  New  England  Butter  Factories  than  any  other  churn. 

The  above  engraving  illustrates  the  DA  VIS  SWING  CHURN  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  run  by 
power.  This  method  of  hanging  them  leaves  the  floor  free  and  unobstructed. 

Great  Advantage  in  Letting  oil' the  Gas. 

We  purchased  the  No.  9 “Davis  Swing  Churn”  against  our  judgment,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  your 
agents,  Messrs.  T.  B.  Everett  & Co.  We  had  used  a barrel  churn,  and  had  decided  to  purchase  a square  box 

churn,  but  they  induced  us  to  order  the  Davis  Swing.  

Our  butter  maker  was  very  much  opposed  to  it,  and  prophesied  that  we  should  throw-  it  away.  After  using 
a few  times,  he  said  he  would  have  to  give  it  up  that  the  Davis  Swing  was  ahead  of  anything  he  had  seen  used. 
We  think  the  ventilation,  which  cannot  he  got  in  a revolving  churn,  is  a great  advantage  in  letting  off  the  gas. 
We  are  fully  satisfied  the  grain  and  general  quality  of  the  butter  is  an  improvement  over  any  revolving  churn. 
We  did  a wise  thing  when  we  decided  to  take  the  Davis  Swing  Churn.  L.  T.  HAZEN,  Island  View  Creamery. 


After  a Year’s  Use  Find  it  Best.  Makes  More  Butter  than  the  Square  Box  Churn. 

Being  still  urged  by  friends  to  put  in  a hundred-gallon  Square  Box  Churn,  I did  so,  and  have  run  it  beside 
mv  No  9 Davis  Swing  Churn.  I have  made  repeated  tests  by  mixing  the  cream  thoroughly,  and  putting  half 
into  each  churn.  In  every  instance  the  Davis  Swing  Churn  has  made  the  most  butter.  The  Square  Box  Churn 
is  now  for  sale.  L.  T.  HAZEN,  Proprietor  Island  View  Creamery. 

Hazen’s  Mills,  N.  H..  June  7, 1816.  _ . , 

[Mr.  Hazen  is  President  of  the  New  England  Creameries  Association.] 

For  illustrated  Circulars  address 


The  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company, 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


FOR  15  CENTS. 

A 25-cent  package  ot  BLISS’S  WILD  GARDEN  FLOW- 
ER SEED  and  my  new  176-page  Catalogue  and  Ama- 
teur Guide,  free  by  mail.  f E McAllister, 

SEED  AND  BULB  MERCHANT, 

22  Dey  St.,  New  York. 


rDFF  My  1887  Catalogue  of  New  and  True 
rncr.  Seeds,  at  .lust  Prices,  30 pkt.  col.  55c. 
H.  Colvin,  Seed  Grower,  Dalton,  Pa. 


Geo. 


PATENT 


Crates  a n d i 
Baskets.  The! 

T best  made.  T 
Indorsed  by  I 
at  1 leading! 

- berry  er,ow-^  , 

ers.  Prices  low.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

DISBROW  M’FG  CO.,  Rochester,  IV.  Y. 


Max: 


NEVER  RAISED 


izer. 


good  potatoes  without  it,” 
savs  E.  M.  Ball,  of  Vergennes, 
Vt.,  speaking  of  our  fertil- 
BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO. 


DEATH 


to  BUGS.  WORMS,  and  ail 
insects  in  Gardens,  Orchards 
and  Fields.  Illustrated  Circulars  free. 

T.  WOODASOX,  74  U*nalport  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

HOW  TO  GROW  jFem  for  5 cents  or  five  names 

SMALT  FRUITS!  Woodward,  Brentwood,  N.  Y. 

Strawberries, 

FRUIT  and  SHADE  GRAPE  VINES 

TREES.  Price  list  free.  **  11  **  1 ■-  1 I H U U 

Samuel  C.  DeCou,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N J. 

an  Ann  APPLE  TREES,  all  the  leading  varieties, 
j and  3 years  old,  10,000  of  them  Baldwins: 
strong,  healthy  stock. 

BROCKSBANH  & ALLEN,  Hudson,  N,  Y. 

Ulster,  Po’keepsie,  and  Duchess  GRAPES;  Minne- 
waski  BLACKBERRY;  Lucretia  DEWBERRY;  Marl- 
boro RASPBERRY;  and  Comet  PEAR.  Send  for  de- 
scriptive circular  to  A.  J.  CAY  WOOD  &-  SON, 
MARLBORO,  N.  Y. 


ibley’s  Tested  Seed 

Catalogue  free  on  application. 
Send  for  it. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  & CO., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  & Chicago,  III. 


CAULIFLOWERS  AND  IIOW  TO  GROW  THEM 
Plain,  practical  and  explicit  directions  in  minute  de 
tail  By  mail  20  cents.  Caralogue  of  CHOICE 
LONG  ISLAND  GARDEN  SEEDS  FREE. 

FRANCIS  BRILL,  Hempstead,  (L.  I.)  N.  Y. 


Over  6,000,000  PEOPLE  USE 

FERRY’S  SEEDS 


D.  M-  FERRY  & CO. 

are  admitted  to  be  the 

LARGEST  SEEDSMEN 

in  the  world. 

D.  M.  FERRY  & CO'S 

Illustrated,  Des- 
k Triced 

ANNUAL 

For  1887 

will  be  mailed 
FREE  to  all 

applicants,  and 
to  last  season’s 
customers 
without  or- 
dering it. 
Invaluable  to 
all  .Every  per. 
son  using  Gar- 
denField  or 
Flower  SEEDS  should 
send  for  it.  Address 

D. M.  FERRY  & CO. 

Petrolt.  SVi'ch* 


® ® <r> 
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Rhododendrons 

of  American  giown  hardy  sorts. 

Red  Flowering  Dogwood 

And  other  Rare  Plants. 

Parsons&Sons  Co., 


LIMITED. 

Kissena  Nurser  es,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


For  1887  Is  a richly  Illustrated  book  with  illuminated 
cover,  over  -60  pages  and  200  engravings,  giving  plain  and 
practical  instructions  for  planting,  pruning  aDd  manage- 
ment of  FRUIT  TREES  and  PLANTS  ; for  obtaining 
them,  and  honest  descriptions  of  all  valuable  varieties 
both  New  and  Old,  and  low  prices.  Headquarters  of  the 
Erie  Blackberry,  Golden  Queen  Raspberry,  Mon- 
mouth Strawberry,  Lawson  Pear,  Spaulding  and 
Japan  Plums,  Meech’s  Quince,  &e.  Small  Fruits,  Apple, 
Peach  and  Nut  Trees  specialties.  Guide  with  eight  Col- 
ored Plates,  10c;  without  plates  5c.  Price  lists  free.  Trees 
& Plants  by  Mail  a leading  feature.  All  who  mention  this 
papei  will  receive  a copy  Orchard  & Garden  gratis. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


GRASS 


HEAUQUARl ERS 

AMERICAN 

GROWN 


SEEDS 


Clover,  Timothy,  Millet,  Bine  Grass,  Or- 
chard Grass,  Meadow  Fescae,  Red  Top, 
Tall  Meadow  Oat,  Johnson  Grass,  etc.  Our 

mixtures  for  lawns  and  permanent  pasture  cannot 
be  surpassed.  Prices  lowest,  quality  considered. 
Write  for  estimate.  All  orders  accompanied  with 
cash  filled  at  lowest  market  price  on  dav  of  receipt. 

J.  M.  MCCULLOUGH’S  SONS, 
Estab.1838.  134&136WalnutSt.,  Cincinnati, O. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


ROCHESTER^ 
COMMERCIAL 
(NURSERIES., 

Address 

[W.S. LITTLE , 

I Rochester,, 

N.  Y. 


NEW 

rand  RARE) 
OLD  and 

"reliable! 

^Both  Fruit  and  Orna- 
^montal.  ROSES,  Vines, 
Clematis,  Rhododendrons, 
^etc.  Two  i I Ins.  Catalogues 
r 6 cts.  Free  to  customers.  I 
r£7*  Wholesale  List,  FREE.  I 


'v  Vv&b.' 

Are  you  HUNTING  for 

RELIABLE  SEEDS  at  HONEST  PRICES?) 

I grow  them.  I sell  them. 

I have  customers  in  every  State 


the  Union  who  testify  that  I supply  Better  Seeds, 
judged  by  results,  than  can  be  had  elsewhere.  All 
the  standard  sorts  and  best  novelties.  Tillinghast’s 
Puget  Sound  Cabbage  Seeds  a specialty. 
A By  all  odds  the  best  in  the  world.  I publish 
catalogs  as  follows:  No.  1,  Retail  Vegetable 
-Seeds.  No.  2,  Wholesale  Vegetable  Seeds. 
No.  3,  FlowerSeeds.  No.  4,  Implements. 
All  free.  Send  for  which  you  want.  - 
ISAAC  F.  TILLINGHAST,  LA  PLUME,  Pa. 

SIMONS  PLUM! 

One  of  the  most  novel  fruits  ever  introduced.  A 
leading  authority  says:  “Crowd  this  as  fast  as  you 
can.  It  will  be  the  king  fruit;  better  than  any  apricot. 
In  France  it  is  placed  at  the  head. of  the  plums. 
Hardy  even  here  (42  parallel).”  We  still  have  unsold 
a few  hundred  trees.  Price  and  full  description  to 
had  by  addressing 

PHOEKIX  A EMERSON, 

Niirnerymeni  Bloomington?  ?!),; 


4SDS 


THE  RUBAL  HEW-YORKER 


MARCH  45 


Hans  of  tljc 


HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  March  12,  1887. 
Rev  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  stricken 
wWhlpcplexyon  Friday,  March  4,  and  died 
at,  9-30  a m.,  on  the  following  Tuesday,  alter 
having  lain  in  a comatose  condition  for  many 
l ours  before  the  end.  Born  at  Litchfield, 
Conn  , June  24,  1813;  b.s  father  Lyman 
Beecher,  being  also  a minister  and  iamous 

preacher  and  author.  Henry  was  educatedat 

Amherst  College,  graduating  mlg*  Studied 


in  Indianapolis  in  ’39,  and  in  184,  accepted  a 
call  from  Fly  mouth  Church,  a new  Congiega 
tioual  organization  in  Brooklyn-wheie  lor 
40  years  he  maintained  the  reputation  ot  one 
of  the  best  pulpit  orators  in  the  country. 
From  1861  to  1863  was  editor  or  the  Indepen- 
dent and  since  1810  edited  the  Christian 
Union.  Was  a liberal  contributor  to  the 
Ledger  and  a few  other  papers,  and  the  au- 
thorof  several  books.  His  weekly  sermons 
taken  down  ny  stenographers  since  1859,  were 
published  in  several  parts  of  the  country. 
Sorrow  over  his  deaili  and  sympathy  with  his 
bereaved  family  sincere  and  widespread  . 
The  steamer  Egypt,  which  left  this  port  tor 
Lisbon  on  Feb.  22,  with  63,000  bushels  ot 
wheat,  foundered  on  March  ^1  crew  saved 

iust  as  she  went  down. Attei  all,  the 

bill  conferring  on  women  the  right  to  vote  at 
municipal  elections  in  this  State  was  defeated 

Wednesday  in  the  Assembly,  by  a vote  oi  Go 
to  48,  after  having  triumphantly  passed  the 
Senate.  Many  objected  that  it  was  tavoied, 
not  by  the  women  of  the  State  at  large,  but 
only  by  a handful  of  ‘‘short-haired  sisteis. 
Others  insisted  that  if  passed  the  courts  would 
declare  it  unconstitutional,  as  the  second  arti- 
cle of  the  State  Constitution  limits  the  suil- 
rage  to.rnen.  Woman  suffrage  can  be  grant- 
ed only  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Missouri  is  without  a militia,  as  the 
Legislature  failed  to  make  auy  appropriation 
for*  it,  owing,  as  dispatches  tell  us,  “to  the 
labor  element,  the  ex-Coufederate  element  and 
general  cussedness.”  Strikers  can  do  notmg 

now  with  comparative  impunity. the 

Dominion  is  making  preparations  for  a more 
rigid  enforcement  of  her  fishery  claims. 
Trouble  expected  to  begin  in  April  when  the 
season  opens ....  Minister  Bowell  denies  the 
truth  of  the  reports  that  Canada  is  pi  epai  mg 
to  increase  largely  the  duties  on_^e+imports 

wife 


at  once  as  soon  as  they  were  engrossed. 
Morrison  and  Randall,  chairmen  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Appropria- 
tions, are  blamed  for  the  delay.  1 he  former 
was  defeated  at  the  last  election,  and  Randall 
is  likely  to  share  the  same  fate  at,  the  next,  as 
a new  reapportionment  of  the  Congressional 
districts  of  Philadelphia  is  likely  to  be  made, 
making  all  five  of  them  Republican,  instead, 
of  four  Republican  and  one  Democratic— Ran- 
dall’s. Many  departments  of  the  Government 
will  be  greatly  hampered,  and  several  will 
have  to  suspend  work  owing  to  want  of  funds 
through  the  failure  of  toe  bills  appro- 
priating the  necessary  money re- 

duction of  public  debt  in  February,  $1,400,000. 

The  Maine  House  of  Representatives 

has  passed  a new  ami  very  stringent  liquor 

jaw A fight  in  Coronado.  Kansas,  over 

the  location  of  Wichita  county-seat  has  earned 
the  death  of  nine  men,  two  from  Coronado 
and  seven  from  Leoti,  its  neigh  boring  rival. 

The  Rhode  Island  House  has  in- 
definitely postponed  a measure  looking  to 
the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  law  though  a 
strong  opposition  to  it  has  arisen  even 

among  business  men The  “chinook, 

a warm  wmd  from  the  Pacific,  has  melted 
most  of  the  snow  in  Montana,  and  surviving 

cattle  again  find  feed - A fuel 

has  been  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Mon- 
tana winter;  coal  has  been  $40  per  ton  in  all 
towns,  and  at  Fort  Benton  $60  per  ton.  At 
the  great  falls  of  the  Missouri  the  guests  at  the 
hotels  have  been  obliged  to  retire  at  six  P.  M. 
to  save  fuel,  and  in  some  parts  ol  the  ieni- 
tory  people  have  perished  because  they  had 
nothing  to  bum.  The  last  act  signed  by  the 
President  was  for  a railroad  to  nt  wly  discov- 
ered coal  mines  which  will  in  future  amply 
supply  the  Territory.  ...  By  a fire  on  the 
Bowery  here  Monday  morning  the  trains  on 
the  elevated  railroad  on  Third  Avenue  were 
blockaded.  A number  of  male  passengers 
tried  to  get  from  one  tram  to  the  station  close 
at  hand  near  14th  street,  by  walking  on  a nar- 
row plank  walk  by  the  side  of  the  road.  Re 
train  moved  towards  the  station,  and  a 14- 
year-old  boy  tried  to  get  on  the  platform  ot  a 
moving  car,  but  the  gate  was  closed,  andcling; 


hotel  where  the  guessing  occurred,  were  ar- 
rested the  other  day;  and  several  other 

“guessings”  were  prevented.  . . • • 

Produce  Exchange  has  voted  that  hereafter  a 
“car  lot”  of  grain  is  to  mean  1,000’ bushels,  in- 
stead of  900  as  hitherto ' Inspect- 

orof  Milk  sets  down  one-fourth  of  the  milk 


dealers  of  Boston  as  professionally  dishonest. 

There’s  a great  “boom  in 

California  wheat  which  advanced  five  cents  a 
cental  in  Ban  Francisco  last  Monday, 
vance  believed  to  be  permanent. 


Extra  at  83  1U®8  00,  and  Fair  to  Choice.  *4,»5  25  Kvk 
FuoUB.-8uper8.it.',  14  iu  vm  COW  »«L-  Ye  low 
Western  quoted  at  ti  5Df« i 75  and  Urandy  wiiii  at 
6r>®2  *55.  Buckwheat  Kloub.  Quoted,  ft i 
Pkanuts-5®5V6c.  for  fancy  hand-picked, 
for  farmers’  grades. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows; 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf, 


rowded 


from  the  U.  S.  and  wholly  to  prohibit  others. 

by  way  of  retaliation Lucy  Parsons,  wife 

of  condemned  Anarchist  Parsons,  is  lecturing 
m favor  of  Anarchism  to  squads  of  foreigners  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  ,and  the  f 1 ouzy , 
sodden,  foul-mouthed  lot  are  evei lastingly 
abusive  of  all  the  authorities  and  institutions 
of  the  country  which  is  giving  them  a fai  bet- 
ter livelihood  than  they  could  evei  have  got 
at  home.  Lucy  was  locked  up  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Tuesday, for  using  Billingsgate  language 
toward  the  Mayor  and  all  other  authorities. 
Her  wretched,  little,  disappointed  audience 
was  crazily  threatening ....  • • • • 

Oscar  Neeoe,  jailed  at  Chicago  under  sentence 
of  17  years’  imprisonment,  lost  his  devoted 
wife  the  other  day,  and  was  permitted,  Wed- 
nesday to  visit  the  body  and  his  children, under 

charge  of  a Deputy  Sheriff . •.•••• 

Charles  J.  Peterson,  publisher  and  proprietor 
of  Peterson’s  Ladies’  Magazine  Died  suddenly 
at  his  home  in  Philadelphia  a week  ago  aged 

rs  Commodore  Kittson  has  sold  his 

ceiebrated  pacer  Johnson  (with  a record  ot 
2.06)4,  ou  Oct.  3,  ’84)  to  Frank  Siddalis,  soap- 
man  of  Philadelphia,  for  $20,000. . ...  •■•••••• 

Mississippi  overflowing  Arkansas  toi  40  miles 
opposite  Memphis  along  the  Memphis  and 

i it  tip  ‘Roc  k R R Sec.  Manning 

bade  the  Treasury  good-bye  Wednesday  and 
starts  on  a trip  to  Europe  next  Tuesday  tor 
the  good  of  his  health  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
directors  of  bis  new  bank Ihe  Com- 

missioner of  Indian  Affairs  has  awarded  con- 
tracts for  furnishing  for  distribution  among 
the  several  Indian  tribes,  31o  wagons,  4(0  sets 
of  harness,  232  milch  cows,  220  yoke  ot  work 
oxen,  444  brood  mares  95  bulls,  14  stallions, 
1,100  stock  cattle  and  four  mules. . . . . tne  »u 
preme  Court  of  111., will  hear  arguments  m fav- 
or of  anew  , rial  of  the  Chicago  Anarchists 

Tuesday The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 

holds  that  the  United  States  undoubtedly  have 
power  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  those 
who  injure  Chinese;  but  it  can  hud  no  statute 

to  give  effect  to  the  power •••••••••;  r 

...  The  wife  of  Senator  Beck  died  iu  Wash- 
ington Sunday  night.......  B.utb  Harmon, 

grandmother  of  Mrs.  Cleveland,  died  at  he 
home  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  Sunday.. ..  - • - 

dollars  are  being  redeemed  by  the  1 i easury 
" 1 — uy  ot  those 
have  been 


mg  to  it  his  body  projected  over  the  cr 
walk  and  swept  10  of  the  men  to  the  pave- 
ment 19)4  feet  below.  Three  were  killed  in- 
stantly, another  has  died  since;  the  rest, 
though  badly  injured,  are  likely  to  recover. ... 

....  Warden  Howard,  of  the  Jeffersouville 
prison,  Indiana,  is  short  $75,000  in  his  accounts. 

Cruel  and  inhuma  i punishments,  resulting  in 
three  deaths,  were  the  rule.  The  report  ot  the 
legislative  investigating  committee  just  made 
is  horrible ....  The  general  impression  on 
Wall  Street  is  that  investors  in  the  Cotton  uu 
Trust  are  likely  to  “get  left.”  It  i)9onsu<leiv<l 
a “blind  pool”  arrangement  m which  the  big 
insiders  are  likely  to  “squeeze”  all  other  m 

vestors An  assembly  ot  Knights  ot  Labor 

here  has  disbanded  in  order  to  go  to  work  as 
t he  central  organization  had  forbidden  them  to 
do  so  . . .Both  houses  of  the  Texas  Legislature 
have  passed  the  bill  prohibiting  bucket-shops 
and  dealings  in  futures  under  penalty  ot  fine 
and  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail,  not  less 
than  mtP  lllOllttl  OI*  IllOI’G  ttl3.ll  SIX  mOllt-HS. 

xt VwUgo“ Tnto effect  in 90 days. | than  for  many  years 

The  baseball  season  will  be  early  this- year. 

The  “National  League”  has  reorganized,  tak- 
Pittsburg  and  Indianapolis  in  the  place 
of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  The  -associa- 
tion ’ has  a club  at  Cleveland  in  place  ot  one 
at  Pittsburg.  At  the  end  of , th® , *ea.so“  see 
how  near  Boston  is  to  the  head  ot  the  list.  . . . 

In  the  last  Congress  Mr.  Butterworth,  ot 
Ohio,  introduced  a bill  providing  for  complete 
reciprocity — absolute  free  trade  between 
this  country  and  Canada,  and  the  project  is 
receiving  a good  deal  of  favorable  notice  on 

both  sides  of  the  line . . . . ••.•••  ••  •••••••• 

Swindler  George  Frederick  Parker, 

’ President”  of  the  "British- American  Claim 


Ad- 
Due  to 

small  quantity  of  wheat  on  hand— not  over 
3 009,0011  bushels  for  export;  while  disengaged 
shipping  there  is  enough  for  twice  that 
amount  Scarcity  of  shipping  has  been  a 
frequent  cause  of  low  prices  for  wheat  in  Cal. , 
as  means  for  marketing  have  often  been  alto- 
gether inadequate -.  A gr‘‘at  inter- 

national exaibition  of  com  driers  will  open  at 
Milan,  Daly,  May  1.  Two  prizes  of  2.000  liras 
each  ($386)  for  best  driers  of  corn  and  rice, 
open  to  the  world.  Applicants  for  admission 
address  Executive  Committee.  Ministry  ot 
Agriculture,  Rome,  by  March 31. ... . ■ ■ ■ ■ -Up  to 
March  1,  68k  inches  of  snow  fell  in  bt  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  there  were  104  continuous  days  of 
4ei"hinc  The  second  Wool  Grow- 

ers’ Convention  and  National  Sheep  Shearing 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Missouri  Wool 
Growers’  Association,  will  be  held  in  the  Cot- 
ton Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis  May  llih 
12th  and  13th : $1,760  in  premiums.  . ..  1 he 
new  cottou  oil  enterprise  proposes  to  build  fac- 
tories at  once  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  Wihnington, 
N C Charleston  and  Columbia,  b.  G.,  bavan- 
nah,  Macon,  Agusta  and  Atlanta,  6a  Mo- 
bile, Montgomery,  Demopolis.  and  Sheffield, 
Ala..  Jackson  and  Meridien.  Miss.  , New  Or- 
leans and  Shreveport.  La.,  Memphis,  lenn., 
Houston,  Galveston,  Dallas  and  ban  Antonio. 
Texas,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  and  refineries  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Chicago  II  . Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Camden,  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

There’s  some  danger  that  the  Agncul 
tui  al  Experiment  Station  Law-  can’t  go  into 
effect  this  year,  as  no  appropriation  wTas 
made  for  tlie  Stations  in  the  regular  appro- 
priation bills,  and  it  is  doubt! ul  whether 

one  was  made  in  the  Hatch  Bill.. 

The  registered  membership  oi  the  newly  es- 
tablished  Audibon  Society  for  the  protection 
of  birds,  in  Jan.  31.  was  19,830,  an  increase  ot 

2.009  during  the  month . fier® 

now  20,647.000  acres  of  laud  (just  about  the 
area  of  I reland-20,81 9,840  acres)  in  the  United 
States  owned  by  29  foreign  landlords  and  syu- 
di  cates. 
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as  fast  as  they  can  be  counted ; many  ot  those 
presented  here,  the  Treasury  says,  have  been 
split  and  filled  with  alloy  so  skillfully  as  al- 
most to  defy  detection M m-,!  -!' 

town.N.J . , Tuesday,  some  cars  ran  oil  the  tracK 
and  toppled  over.  The  stove  set  fire  to  the  bag- 
gage cur  and  two  unfortunates  were  cremated. 

Both  branches  of  the  Maine  Legisla- 
ture" have  failed  to  give  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  amendment 
to  the  constitution  providing  for  female  suf- 
frage. . .Many  think  it  likely  there  must  be  an 
extra  session  of  Congress,  as  the  last  Congress 
was  so  culpably  slow  in  passing  the  appropri- 
ation bills  that  the  General  Deficiency  Bill— 
like  several  other  important  ones — didn  t reach 
the  President  for  his  signature  until  after  the 
end  of  Congress,  though  be  went  to 
Capitol  to  be  at  hand  to  si 


the 
the  bills 
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DIXON'S  "Carburet  of  Iron  Stove  Polish  wat 
, -ibllshed  in  1827,  and  Is  to-day,  as  h was  then,  the 
,t.  -•  brightest  In  the  market;  a pure  plumbago, 
, ;V  no  poisonous  vapors.  The  ala*  Is  now  tloub 
| .ike  weighs  nearly  hall  a pound,  but  tne  quail- 

rice  remain  the  same.  Ask  your  goocer  tor 
L s big  cake. 


Agency."  made  arrangements  to  deposit 
500  as  bail,  and  to  go  off  to  Europe  oy  one  ot 
to-day’s  steamers.  District  Attorney  Martine 
heard  of  the  plan  and  yesterday  refused  to 
accept  bail  at  all.  There  was  a murder  case 
for  trial  before  Recorder  Smyth  on  Monday, 
but  Martine  has  put  it  off  and  the  Recorder 
has  set  Parker’s  trial  down  in  place  ot  it,  des- 
pite the  vociferous  protests  of  the  swindler  s 
three  lawyers.  It  is  thought  to  be. of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  public  that  tins 
rascal  should  be  railroaded  to  jail.  His  two 
confederates  are  out  on  $1,000  bail  each,  and 
will  be  tried  as  soon  as  Parker’s  case  is  disposed 
of  Up  to  last  Saturday  night  there  had 
been  filed  in  the  Pension  Office  7,716  applica- 
tions for  pensions  under  the  Mexican  1 eusion 
law,  passed  late  in  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

Xhe  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  just 

decided  that  it  is  unconstitutional  for  any 
State  or  municipality  to  impose  a tax  or 
license  on  drummers  or  traveling  salesman 
from  another  State  seeking  to  sell  goods  y 
sample  or  otherwise,  as  to  do  so  would  be  to 
intefere  with  inter-state  commerce  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution, Congress  alone  can 

regulate Dr.  Mary  Walker  will  be  a 

Dime  Museum  attraction  in  Philadelphia  on 
and  after  April  4.  ...  .It  is  being  tele- 

graphed all  over  the  country  that  the  New 
York  Produce  Exchange  will  make  a great 
display  of  cereals  at  “the  American  Exhibi- 
tion in  London.”  This  is  a windy  humbug,  a 
private  money-making  enterprise,  which  is 
seeking  to  palm  itself  off  on  the  public  as  a 
national  affair.  The  Dukes  of  Westminster 
and  Argyle  have  just  withdrawn  trom  the 

“honorary  council”  of  the  alfair • 

Col.  Rob’t.  N.  Scott  for  years  in  charge 

of  the  publication  of  the  records  of  the  war,  at 
Washington,  was  buried  Tuesday 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  March  12,  1887. 

Hitherto  wool  lnts  been  rated  first-class 
freight;  but  wool  dealers  and  growers  repre- 
senting the  handling  of  more  than  500,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  a year,  have  petitioned  for  a 
reclassification  so  as  to  place  it  in  the  third 

class Anthony  Comstock’s  men  are 

making  war  on  hog-guessing  in  this  State,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  a lottery.  The  owner  of  a 
hog  at  Reil  Hook  near  Poughkeepsie  (guessing 
tickets  $1  apiece)  and  the  proprietor  of  the 


One  Thousand  Dollars  Would  not  Balance 
the  Benefit. 

The  following  letter  is  one  of  many  in  a sim- 
ilar tone  from  enthusiastic  patients  of  Drs. 
Starkey  & Palen,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Robinson  writes  from  Plattsburgh, 

N.  Y. : “I  have  no  objections  to  your  using 
my  name  in  connection  with  my  case  before 
the  public.  1 have  had  more  ease  in  breathing, 
and  less  pain  and  lameness  about  my  body 
before.  Thanks  to  your 
treatment,  I am  able  to  work  the  most  of  the 
time.  To  tell  the  plain  truth,  it  put  me  in 
shape  I could  work.  I would  not  be  set  back 
to  the  time  Ibeganyour  treatment  for  a thou- 
sand dollars.  I can  walk  with  more  ease, go  uP 
auddown  stairs, get  in  or  out  of  a wagon  in  one- 
third  of  the  time,  and  double  the  ease  I ever 
could  in  many  years  before  for  which  I owe 
you,  gentlemen,  many  thanks.”  "Compound 
Oxygen,  its  Mode  of  Action  and  Results,” 
is  the  title  of  a brochure  of  nearly  200  pages 
freely  mailed  to  any  application.  It  makes 
clear  to  any  one  how  such  statements  are 

justified.— Adit. 


Strict  Good  Ord 7%  I Middling  ® 5-16 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York. — Provisions. — Pork  - Mess,  quoted  at 
Sir,  234iri7  ,rur  One  Year  Old;  815  5U®16  30  for  Family 
Mess.  $i«  5(jg,17  50  tor  clear  Rack  and  813  50  fot  Extra 
Prime  Beef —City  Extra  India  Mess,  $1B®21.  Extra 
Mess  In  barrels  85  5040):  Packet,  89  30.  Plate.  *3.  Beef 
Hams.— Quoted 821  xvn  50.  CCT  Meats.  Pickled  Bel- 
lies, 15  ^average,  79fc;  Pickled  bellies,  quoted  'Ho; 
pickled  Hams,  l i^tgiite; Pickled  Shoulders,  7c, Smoked 
Hams  12)4 « 13c,  Smoked  shoulders, i%c.  MiDULtb.-Long 
Clear  in  New  York  quoted  at  8Hc;  Drbssed  Hogs.  City 
Heavy  to  Light  at  i'/f'Hi He;  Pigs.  7 -He.  Lard.— West- 
ern Steam  Spot,  Rc:  City  Steam,  i.Wc;  retlned,  quoted 
8.10c;  Continent,  ■t.25c  South  American  March, -c:  April. 
7.98  4,8.07c;  May,  8.0ii®8.14c;  June.  8.08@i8.14c;  July,  8.13 
@8.23c. 

»t  Louis.— Pork  —818  00.  Lard.— at  S7  62J£@7  75. 
Bulk  meats. — Loose  lots  Loug  clear.  *s  45.  short  ribs. 

88  50;  short  clear,  88  70.  Boxed  lots-Long  clear, 

88  37)4.  short  ribs,  88t2H;  short  clear.  *S  o.  Bacon 
-Long  clear,  *8  87F6;  short  ribs,  *9  03;  short  clear, 

$9  25.  Hams  Firm  at  $il  50@14. 

Chicago  -Mess  Pork.-$20  10  per  bbl.  Lard.-$7  85 
per  loo  lbs.  Snort  Rib  sides  douse).  88  55;  drv  salted 
shoulders  tboxed).  $6  25;  Short  clear  sides,  (boxed), 

$8  93. 

Boston.— Pork.  —New  mess,  at  816  25@16  50,  old  mess 
at  $15  25sl5  50.  Lard  steady  at  $7  50@8  50. 

DAIRY  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Hotter— Prices  have  not  varied  In  auy 

particular  . since  yesterday,  ruling  (irin  on  fine  grades 

with  a fair  demand  Elgin  creamery -35@3  c;  Penns 
ylvanla  Creamery.  34c;  Western.  23'4»2c;  state  Dairy, 
half  tlrkln  tubs.  22  4 30c;  Western  Dairy  I5@24c:  West- 
ern Factory.  10423c-  Western  Imitation  creamery. 
21(42)0;  Rolls,  134,24c.  old  Butter.— Western  Cream - 
erv  14<4,22c  State  Dairy,  tubs,  12@22c;  State  Dairy, 
Firkins  and  tubs,  14  to  21c;  State  Dairy  lirklns,  14  to 
2oc. 

Cheese.— There  is  a moderate  stir  to  the  demand  at 
rather  easier  prices.  Mate  factory,  ;3^c.  Including 
fancy  white.  13-54q;  do  colored,  13%4i3!^c;  Light 
Skims  linage;  Pennsylvania  skims  2<4  to  3c. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. -Butter  dull,  but  firm.  Creamery,  24 
@8dc  Dairy.  2o@26c. 

Boston.  Mass.  -Butter  firm  and  active  for  best  stock 
Extr  fresh  made  western  creamery,  30@3lc.  best 
northern  fall  do. 22  4 23c.  CHEESE.-Steady;  New  York 
and  Vermont  at  13J4(4il3^c. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. -Butter  firm;  Pennsylvania 
Creamery  extra,  32@33e;  Western  Creamery  extra,  32 
a 3.3c;  Western  ladle-packed,  good  to  choice,  18(42, c; 
Packing  Butler.  7c«10c.  Cheese. -Quiet;  New  York 
full  cream,  LJJUcUc;  Ohio  flats,  choice,  13@'3?4C;  Penn 
sylvania  port  skims,  5@ic;  do.  full  skims,  2(»oJ6c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

NEW  YORK. -No  I Hard  at  97Hc;  No.  2 Chicago,  94@ 
94  7- itc.  No.  3 Spring,  88Jfc;  Ungraded  Red.  I»m496>4c; 
No  3 Red,  9tc;  No.  2 Red,  93c.  No.  IRed  95c  No.  2 P.ed 
for  March,  nominal,  do  for  April,  91^<&92^c;  do  for 
May.  924$@93)4c;  do.  tor. June,  92@93c;  do.  tor  July, 

CJP£ - ' J - ‘ 

her 

— Ungraded  Mixed,  at  j9(451c:  No.  3.  39c:  steamer  49J4 
49!4c-No  2,  50H"»50^c;  No.  2 for  March,  49%@50c;  do. 
for  April.  49J4@50%e;  do.  forMay  49HS50MC  do,  for 
J uue.  4914@5b?4c  oats.—  No.  3 atMc.do.  W hite.  36c. 
No.  2.  $m'<i>34%0:  do.  White,  86J4®S65fc;  No.  1.  White. 
36c;  Mixed'  Western,  34@37c  White  do.  37@4’2c;  White 
State  39 ■a  39Jgc:  No.  2 for  March,  34H@34%fc;  do.  for 
April,  3406@31Mc;  do,  for  May,  34%@35Hc-.  do,  for 
85C^@35J4c. 

Buffalo.— Wbeat.— No.  Hard,  91%@93^c.  Winter 
■\Vheat. — No.  2 Red  at  87@87j6cl  No  1 W hite  Michigan, 
— - - - J white,  at  HUc:  Corn—  No.  2. 


PRODUCiS  ADD  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  Match  12, 1887 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Hay  and  STRAW.-Hay-Prime  Timothy,  80c.  No. 

1 do  75c  No.  2 do.  60@65c;  Shipping,  55c;  Clover,  mixed 
55®65c  Clover,  50@55c.  Straw  Long  Rye,  60@65c; 
oat,  45@50c.  # . 

Hops  —Brewers  show  no  disposition  to  take  m sup- 
plies for  future  requirements  and  content  themselves 

with  a hand  to  mouth  policy.  A.1?e”c!i“  hk£  doSti885 
irki;  hest  20c;  ilo  Common  to  Good,  I5@18c,  clo,  looo 
crop  prime  to  choice,  U@12c;  do  medium.  9®l0c;  Pa- 
cific Coast  crop  1886  best.  20@22c;  do  common  to  good 
1M19C  tlo  1885,  good  to  prime,  8,4.111c.  * oreign-,  Ger- 

man^ 18%,  best,  2o@  -’4c:  and  common  to  good,  14@18c- 
English,  do.  best,  15® 20c 

EGGS.-Stare  16Mc;  Western,  best,  16^@16Mc;  Mary- 
land, 16J4@16%c 

iTvirr* i (notations  are  for;  40  lbs.  at  60 

fbs  at  82h!@83c.;  lUUlbs.  at  85ta95c:  sharps  at  95c@$l, 
and  rye  feed  ?5@80c.  screenings  at  45@75c. 

poultry— live.— Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Jent- 

ducks,  western  pel  pair,  M)@80t. 

Poultry.-Dressed.  Turkeys,  fancy, per  ft.llth  tur- 
keys prime,  per  ft,  at  8@10e,  do,  poor  to  fair,  7@7!«e; 
chfekens  Phllade  phia  broilers,  17@33c;  dm  Bucks 
cmmfv  14@15c:  do,  and  fowls,  State  and  Western, 
choice,  io@llc;  do.  do.  Jersey, lJaUe:  old  cocks,  per  b, 
aucks.  western,  good  to  prime  per  it,  12018c,  do, 
n inferior  per  s’,  9i4)lle:  Geese  western  per  ih,  8@ 
mcjsquabs  white.per  doz,  $6@5  50;  Squabs,  dark,  per 
doz,  82  5U@3, 

u,„mT8  —fresh.— Apples.— Baldwins,  per  bbl., at  $3  50 
4 per  bbl,  $4®5,  Grapes -Cataw- 

ba 
pe 
bo 

F 

do  dm'siate,  sliced,  4I^5MO)tfo._cholce,  _5fq@be;  do 

do.  prime  4®5c 


3346c*  No." 2 Mixed  3216c.  Earley,  No.  1 Canada,  .5® 
76c  No.  Canada  68c;  No.  3 extra.  62c;  No.  2 Western, 
tOc;  Choice  Western  and  State,  56-  57c. 

st  Louis.— Wheat.— Active,  but  irregular,  and  gen- 
erally lower.  No.  2 Keel  cash,  7314@79'\  May,  80)4®8116e; 
closing  80J4C.;  June,  8UH®81Hc.;  closing  BUl^c.  lorn. 
Move  active,  and  stronger  No.  2 mixed,  cash.  %t£c; 
May,  3t'!4<a37!4c;  closing  36J4c.  Oats.-DuII  but  firm. 
No.  2 mixed,  cash,  29(6c  bid;  May,  2916c.  Rye.— Steady 
at  53c  bid. 

Chicago— Wheat.— The  highest  cash  prices  were  as 
follows-  No.  2 Spring,  at  75%@7716c-  No.  3 Spring. 
nominal'.No.  2 Red,  nominal.  Corn.— No.  2,  361f@33^6c. 
Oats -No  2,  241 6c.  Kye.-No.  2, 54c.  Barley.  No. 

2,  49li@52c.  Flaxseed-No,  1.  $1  U9;  Prime  Timothy, 
$1  82®  1 83. 

wool  markets; 

Nfw  York  -The  market  has  had  a very  slack  look 
this  week  Buyers  have  been  in  only  to  satisfy  some 
urgent  wants.  ‘ The  course  of  prices  has  been  rather 
offl  and  for  the  most  part  slight  concessions  have 
Keen  made  SalesT&.UOU  Iks  XX  Ohio  at  3716c;  10,000  lbs 
X do  at  34c;  50.0t»  iks  X and  XX  do  at  34@35cj  12,000  Iks 
No  1 at  37@89e;  10,000  Iks  unwashed  western  at  33c; 
y)  oi  to  Texas  at  20@2  c;  20.000  Iks  Territory  at  1816® 

2^-  WO  bales  Cape  at  28c.  W0,0u0  lbs  Motevideo  at  31® 
3116c-  9 000  tks  scoured  pulled  at  36@47c;  25.00)1 1 lbs  Mex- 
icali ' 13,00(1  lbs  scoured  Texas,  2(1000  lbs  Montana,  11X1 
bates  Last  India,  50  bags  noils  6,000  lbs  combing  and 
92,000  lbs  domestic  pulled  on  private  terms. 

Roston  -The  market  is  steady  and  .dealers  are  less 
willing  to  grant  concessions  In  prices  previously  ob- 
talnea  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  fleeces  have  oeen  sold 
at  32®33C  for  X and  34@35c  for  XX.  Michigan  fleecy 
offered  at  31c,  but  some  holders  are  asking  32c.  In 
Fine  Delaine  there  have  been  sales  of  Ohio  choice  at 
37^1-  Good  Ohio  at  35® 36c  and  Michigan  at  34@35c. 
Terri tory  wools  continue  dull.  Fall  California  is  in 
better  demand  but  at  low  prices.  Nothing  doing  m 
Texas  wool  Pulled  wools  have  been  in  good  demand 
wUhs^es  of  Choice  Maine  Super  at  iu@4te;  Fair  to 
Good  Super  at  32@35e.  and  Extra  Pulled  at 
Australian  wool  has  been  in  fair  ‘ 

Thprp  have  been  large  arrivals  of  new  Australian, 
mo/tly  sold  direct  to  mills.  In  Cape  and  Montevideo 

Combing  wool  has  been  said  at  3t@4.  c. 

DIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  March  12,  1887. 

r> , average  at  $5  35;  Chl- 


>x;  ...  - 

Fruits  . -Dried.-A pples i -Fancy  Evaporated,  12^.; 

. choice,  do.  at  12c;  dp.  hrl,‘e' 

L 416@5Hc;  do.  choice,  5J6@be;  do. 
urlme  Peaches.— North  Carolina,  peeled 

choice  uew  15®  17c:  do.  do.  do,  fancy,  new.  18©19c;  do. 
Georgia  choice.  4®  16c;  do.  do.  prime  fancy,  new, 
Geoigia,  Llion.c,ri^  p,Medi  HKwiaWc.  KaspDer- 

rills—ovanorated . 17®  13c;  do.  sun-dried,  lbc.  Black 
berries— prime,  9V4««luc.  Whortleberries -7c.  I lums, 
7??4c  l’eaches—u n peeled  halves,  5^®bc; do.  do.  quar- 

KT  otut  and  Meal -FLOUR— Quotations:  Fine  $2  30 
, S matter  for  fancy;  Superfine.  $2  70,63  30;  Extra 
8 Good  t-o  Fancy  Extra  Slate.  $3  60®4l)0t 

conmnon  to  Goo,  Extra  Western.  $3  25®3  60:  Good  to 

£ ^Mi.. 

Indict,,.*)  50® 4 65.  southern  FLOUR.-Common  to  Fair 


72  do  1 220  It,  at  84  25;  Cows,  Bulls  and  “tags, 

lk,  at.  *4,  do,  1.22U  lk,  a > , 1,700  ».  at  ®a6U; 

3fw«^a?»5»f^o?L3W,aL5  224;  do,  1,476  lb, 
at  $5  25.  , ... 

Calves.— The  feeling  was  dull  aad  prices  vreakwtth 
Ordinary  to  Prime  Veals  selling  at_o(«8L.  Veals,  1 
at  7c;  do.  126  lb,  at  6!4c;  <lo,  100  lb,  oc. 

Sheep  and  Lambs.— Receipts  tor 
head  against  27,935  beau  ‘^^^Lariing  Lambs 

tew  » 

Lambs,  so  id,  at  6J6c;  Mixed  Western  Sheep,  Ulik,  at 


m? 
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S^e;  Ohio  Lambs,  90  ft,  at  $0  80;  State  Slierp,  98  ft, 
at  5}gc  do,  IU1  lb  at  %c:  State  Sheep,  (mainly  Ewes) 
99  b«,  at  5V6c;  State  Lambs,  89  ft.  at  owe;  State  Sheep, 
ml  ib,  at  *5  60;  do  99  lb  at  *5  70:  Indiana  do,  91  tb,  at 
54<c:  State  Lambs,  76  lb,  at  6J4c.  Michigan  78  lb.  at  6J^c; 
do,  79  ib,  at  <%e,  Western  fall  clipped  Lambs,  78  lb, 
at  r^c. 

Hogs.— Receipts  for  six  days,  25,205  head  against 
: '0,851  head  for  the  same  time  last  week.  None  for  sale 
alive.  Nominally  a irltle  weak  and  fair  to  prime 
live  Hogs  may  be  quoted  at  $5  75@6  00  per  100  lb. 

Buffalo.— Cattle.— Receipts  for  week,  5,117  head; 
for  same  time  last  week.  6,850  head.  Common  to  fair, 
$4(<i4  60;  Good  to  choice  shipping,  *4  6l)ai4  80;  fat 
bulls,  $2  50@3.  Shfei-.—  Receipts  for  week  thus  far, 
29,200  head;  for  same  time  last  week,  .18,600  head  A 
shade  higher;  no  New  York  demand,  Common  to 
fair,  $4  50  44  75:  good  to  choice,  *5@5  25;  extra.  $5  40; 
good  to  choice  lambs.  $5  25@6;  bulk  of  offerings  sold. 
Hoos.  — Receipts  for  week  thus  far,  38,845  head  for 
same  time  last  week,  41,885  head;  steady  with  fair  de- 
mand; no  New  York  demand.  Selected  York  weights, 
$6  10  ®6  20;  1 load  of  heavy,  $6  25:  all  offerings  taken. 

Chicago.— Cattle.— Market  strong  and  active. 
Shipping  steers,  950  to  1,500ft,  $3  80@5 25;  stockers  and 
feeders,  $2.60 ,64;  cows,  bulls  and  mixed,  $2  10@3  60; 
bulk,  $2  8l)@8  20:  Grass  Texas  cattle,  $3  15.  Hoos.— 
Market  generally  steady.  Rough  and  mixed, *3  5005  95; 
packing  and  shipping,  $5  80@6  12J4:  light,  $5  05@5  70: 
skips,  $3  75@5.  Sheep.— Market  slow,  common  heavy 
Natives,  $404  90,  Western,  $3  ?5@4  70.  Texans,  $2  25 
@4:  lambs,  $4@5  75, 

St.  Louis.  Cattle.— Market  strong.  Choice  Heavy 
Native  Steers,  $4  50@5  10;  Fair  to  Good  Shipping 
Steers,  $3  9Ui»4  40;  Butchers  Steers,  fair  to  choice, 
$3  50@4  20;  Feeders  fair  to  good,  $2  90(3)3  70;  Stockers, 
fair  to  good,  *2  2003  Hi;  Texans,  common  to 
choice,  $1 .1003  60.  Hoos— Market  opened  firm  and 
closed  steady.  Choice  heavy  and  Butchers’  Selec- 
tions, $5  80@6O5;  Packing,  fair  to  good,  $5  65(4,5  80; 
Yorkers,  medium  to  prime,  $8  4005  60.  Pigs,  com- 
mon to  good,  $4  80(315  30;  market  closed  5@1Uc.  lower. 
SHEEP.-Market  steady.  Common  to  fair,  $2  70@3  70; 
medium  to  fancy,  $3  80@4  95. 


SEND  TEN  CENXrs  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  & O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MEROHANTS 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship- 
ping produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre- 
serving Eggs,  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 


Percheron  Horses 

IslandHome Stock  harm, 
Grosse  Isle.  Mich. 

Large  number  and  the 
finest  stock  to  select 
fi  om.manyof  them  prize- 
winners in  both  France 
and  America,  selected  in 
France  by  one  of  the  firm 
personally.  All  register 
ed  in  French  and  Amer 
iean  Stud  Books.  Prices 
reasonable.  Stock  guar- 
anteed. Send  for  large 
Illustrated  cloth  bound 
catalogue  free.  Savage 
& Farnum,  Detroit,  Mich. 


SWILLIAMS 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 


Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  Soc.’s  latest  trial,  over  a large  num- 
ber competing.  Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
for  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS. 

St.  Johusville,  Montsoraery  Co.,  New  York. 

C.  S.  COitPEU, 

SCHRAALENIUJRGH,  N.  J. 

Breeder  of  Wyandottes,  White  Wyandottes,  P. 
Rocks  and  White  P.  Rocks.  Eggs,  $3  for  13;  1 5 for  26— 
except  White  W yandottes,  which  are  $5  for  13;  $8  for  26. 

are  not  always  as  cheap 
as  one  for  which  jou 
pay  more  The  best  is 
the  cheapest;  hence,  buy  the  Stockbridge  or  Bowker’s 
Hill  and  Drill  Phosphate. 


$30  FERTILIZERS 


JONES 

PAYSth^FR  EIGHT 

5 Ton  Wagon  Scales, 

Iron  Levers,  Steel  Bearings,  Brass 
Tare  Beam  and  Beam  Box  for 


lention  this  paper  and  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON. 
BINGHAMTON.  N.  V 


Cultivation  of  Orchards.— Orchards  will 
never  become  as  profitable  as  they  might  and 
should  be,  until  they  are  cultivated  as  regu- 
larly and  as  well  as  any  other  crops.  But  no 
plow  should  ever  be  used  in  an  orchard, 
because  it  breaks  aud  destroys  the  feeding 
roots  which  lie  near  the  surface.  The  only 
implement  of  tillage  ever  to  be  permitted  in 
an  orchard  is  the  “ACME”  Pulverizing  Har- 
row, Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler ; and  this  does 
its  work  so  well,  being  so  well  contrived  for 
it  that  it  is  equal,  or  better,  than  a plow  and 
harrow  combined.  Orange  growers  are  espec- 
ially concerned  in  this  matter,  for  the  occa- 
sional stirring  of  the  surface  is  indispensable 
as  a mulch  to  protect  the  roots,  and  this  im- 
plement, specially  made  for  this  use  iu 
orchards,  is  invaluable  for  them  as  well  as  for 
all  other  fruit  growers.  See  advertisement  on 
page  189. 

KINU’S  IMPROVED 

HAY  CARRIER. 

Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Send 
illustrated  price  list,  it  will  pay  you* 
Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

JACOB  KE1LKK,  Box  814,  Marlon,  O. 

ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

THIS  NEW 

I ELASTIC  TRUSS 

Has  a Pad  different  from  all 
others,  is  cup  shape,  with  Self- 
adjusting  Ball  in  center,  adapts 
itself  to  all  positions  of  the 
body  while  the  ball  in  the  cup 

aV  g*ggf  presses  back  the  intes- 

“ tines  just  as  a person 

does  With  the  finger,  with  lightpressure  the  Her- 
nia is  held  securely  (toy  and  night,  and  a radical  cure 
certain.  It  is  easy,  durable  and  cheap.  Sent  bv  mall.  Cir- 
culars free  KGflLESTOH  TRUSS  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mention  this  paper. 

Sample  Book  of  beautiful  cards,  14  Game% 
12  tricks  in  magic,  436  Album  verses.  All  fot 

a 2c.  stamp,  STAR  CARD  CO.,  Station  16,  OhlA 


WHY  BE  SATISFIED 

WITH 

Half  of  what  your  farm,  can  produce. 

WHEN,  BY  USING 

H.  J.  BAKER  & BRO. 

Complete  Manures 

AND 

SUPERPHOSPHATES, 

You  can  double  your  crop  at  very  little  additional 
expense.  The  Manures  contain  just  the  plant  food  the 
various  crops  require.  One  trial  will  convince. 

Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet  to 

II.  .1.  IUKKK  A IlKO., 

215  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Established  1850. 

FARM  TO  LET  OR  FOR  SALE. 

About  One  hundred  and  twenry-five  acres  good 
farming  land,  and  about  500  acres  of  timber  land. 
Handsome  profits  could  be  made  by  cutting  this  timber. 

Location:  Suffolk  Co  , Long  Island,  about  45  miles 
from  New  York  ou  Railroad.  Good  dwelling  house, 
aud  fine  barn  % feet  long.  A fine  chance  for  a practi 
cal  farmer.  Will  let  low  to  a good  party. 

For  lerms  and  particulars  Address 

H.  J.  BAKER  & BRO., 

215  Pearl  St.,  1ST.  Y 

Use  Peruvian  Nitro-Phospliate. 

Stronger,  better  and  cheaper  than  the  best 

PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

Delivered  f.  o.  b.  at  New  York.  Phila.,  Pa.,  Balto.,  Md. 

Valuable  Circulars  and  the  Price  List  free. 
Huyett,  Scliindel  &,  Co.,  HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 

bv  using  the 
right  fertilizer 
at  the  right 
time.  Send  for  our  books  before  purchasing. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO. 

THE  SPANGLER  CORN  PLANTER. 


Insure  your  Crops 


1ST  A LIBERAL  OFFER! 


taken  1st  premium  against  all  competition.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 

THJfi  SPANGLER  M’F’G  CO  , 
YOU  Iv  , PA. 


Macomber’s  Hand  Planter,  for  Corn,  Beans, 
and  Beet  Seed.  The  best  in  the  world.  Money  refund- 
ed If  it  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  after  a fair  trial. 
Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular  aud  lerms. 

S.  VI.  Vlaconiber  «fc  Co.,  M’f’r’s,  Adams,  Grand 
Isle  Co.,  Vt.  Gen’l  Agents:  A.  C.  Stoddard,  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.;  E.  Bruce  Mason,  Litchfield,  Conn.; 
H.  M.  Smith  & Go.,  Richmond,  Va, 

THE  ROCHESTER 

HAY  and  GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

SLING  and  STACKER 

BEATS  THEM  ALL. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 
Mention  this  paper. 

W.  G.  RICKER, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 

Unbleached  Canada  A I I C' 
in  Car  Lots.  •** O i 1 L. 
ELIAS  HAZELTON,  Brantford,  Ont.,  Can. 


FARSJJHAB  EE73T017E  COEN  PLANTES 

Warranted  the  best  corn  dropper  and  mo^t 
perfect  force-feed  fertlizer  distributor  iu  the 
L world.  Send 

for  Catalogue. 
Addres9 

A.  E. 

FAE&UHA2. 

York,  Pa. 


Send  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


10  FEET  HIGH, 


NEW 


even  all  over  the  piece, 
was  the  corn  raised  by  Mr. 
Henry  Collins, of  Stoughton, 
Mass.,  on  our  fertilizers.  BOWKER  FERTILIZER 
CO..  Boston  and  New  York. 


R0TSF0R0  WAGON  HOLSTER  SPRING 
Raises  spring  board  only  five  in- 
ches. Strong, Simple  and  Durable. 
For  sale  by  dealers  or  address 

Pomeroy  A Pearmm,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


BLACKSMITHING  on  the  FARM 

Save  time  and  money  by  using  Holt’s  celebrated 

FORGE  and  KIT  of  TOOLS  ^$20 

Larger  Size,  $25.  Single  Forge,  $10. 
Blacksmiths’  Tools*  Hand  Drills,  Ac. 
HOLT  MFG.  CO.,  Central  Way  Cleveland,  0. 


Brewster’s  Patent  Rein  Holder. 

, Your  lines  are  where  you  put  them— not  under 
horses’feet.  One  agentsold  12  doz.  in  five  days 
one  dealer  sold  six  doz.  in  15  days.  Samples 
worth  $1.50  free.  Write  for  terms. 

E.  E.  BREWSTER.  Hollv.  Mich 

Berry  Boxes  and  Baskets  Manufactured  by  A. 
W.  Wells  & Co,  St.  Joseph,  Mich.  Write  them. 


An  Elegant  Horse  Rrusli 

WITH  EVERY  LARGE  PACKAGE. 


To  Horse  Breeders. 

FOR  SALE.  English  Shire  and  Clydesdale  stallions, 
imported  and  Canadian  bred:  two  years  and  upwards. 
Prize  winners  at  tbe  Great  Industrial  and  Provincial 
Exhibitions.  Correspondence  Invited.  Buyers  met 
at  train  if  notified  of  arrival.  Distance  20  miles  from 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Address 

MORRIS,  STONE  ifc  WELLINGTON, 
Welland,  Out.,  Can., 

Art  A FSN  _ where  ten  years  ago 

Rft  OfiO  ions.  - sold  only  LOOO 

O v , V/  w Vr  A tons,  con  cl  us  i vely 

showing  that  we  must  have  sold  good  goods.  BOW 
KER  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston, 


GIVEN  AWAY 

OF  THE 

uve'7ncKT 


l A Fine  Currycomb 

) WITH  EVERY  SMALL  PACKAGE 


'5  ' 


THERE  IS  STRENGTH 

Guaranteed  to  be  the  best  stock  remedy  in  the  market.  Purely  a medicine,  and  containing  no  ground  food 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  bulk.  It  is  inclosed  in  wooden  boxes,  convenient  for  use,  aud  will  retain  its  strength 
for  years.  Large  packages,  containing  8 boxes— 24  doses— $1.00.  Small  packages,  containing  6 boxes— 12  doses— 
50  cents.  Pails,  containing  25  pounds  bulk,  $6.00. 

If  you  cannot  procure  it  from  your  dealer,  send  your  orders  to 

UNION  LIVE  STOCK  TONIC  CO.,  56  S.  Penn.  Street,  Indianapolis. 

“PERFECTION” 

Was  marked  upon  A.  Rodman’s  butter  by  Prof.  Alvord  at 
tbe  Bay  State  Fair,  Boston,  Oct.,  ‘86,  because  it  was  tbe  only 
butter  that  scored  100  Points  at  tbe  Largest  Fair  ever  beld  iu 
New  England.  It  was  made  by  tbe  COOLEY  PROCESS, 

YV.  Bronson,  Pres.  Am.  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

J#  h jtnd  ^ sec’y.  ,f  ** 

X.  G.  Yeomans,  Pres.  Holstein-Frieaian  Breeders  Assoc. 

X.  B.  Wales,  Jr.  Sec’y.  ” ’’  ” ” 

Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  at  the  “Midlands”  Hawarden, 
England,  tbe  Buke  Of  Sutherland  at  “Chiefden”,  England,  all 
use  the  COOLEY  CREAMERS  In  their  dairies  and  so  do  a 
Very  Large  Majority  of  tbe  best  dab-ymen  In  All  Countries. 
Tbe  Cooley  Creamer  has  more  Labor  Saving  Conveniences 

than  any  other,  including  Elevators,  Cabinets  with  relrt- 

ircraiors.  Bottom  and  Surface  skimming  Attachments, &c.,&c. 

S SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


URPEE’S 


' for  the  most  complete  iai 

~ . W . 


Catalogue  published,  to 


FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1887 

Will  be  Bent  FREE  TO  ALL  who  write  for  it.  It  is  a I 
Handsome  Book  of  128  Pages,  with  hundreds  of  I 
illustrations,  three  Colored  Plates,  and  tells  all  about  I 
THE  BEST  GARDEN,  FARM  and  FLOWER 
Dill  DO  Dl  AUTO  Thoroughbred  STOCK  and 
DULDOl  iLHlM  I O'  Fancy  POULTRY.  It  de 
scribes  Rare  Novelties  in  Vegetables  and  Flowers  of  real  I 
value,  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Send  address  on  Postal  I 

ATLEE  BURPEE  & CO.  PHlLflOELPHIh.  Pfl.| 


8SQ.000  CRAPE  VINES. 

;TII 


I OQ  VARIETIES.  Also  SMALL  FRUITS.  Quality  unsurpassed.  Warranted  true.  Very.cheap. 
3 Sample  Vines  mailed  for  15c.  Illust  descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  R0ESCH,  Fredonia,  N.Y 


* Boss  Road  Machine  MAST,  FOOS  & CO, 


SPRINGFIELD,  0. 

Mannfactnrers 


Agents  Wanted.  Send  for, 
catalogue.  Mention  paper. 

FLEMING  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Ft. Wayne,  Ind* 


BRICK 

AND 

TILE 


MACHINERY 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Send  for  circular  & prices. 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  i SON, 

Willoughby,  Ohio. 


KSCH^OND  city 

MILL  WORKS 

* RICHMOND, 

Manufacturers  of 

MILLSTONES, 

FLOURING  MILL 
MACHINERY, 

md  tki  ft  IIS T French  Bnrr 

Dorn  and  Feed  Hills 

wWfence 

ONE  CENT  SQUARE  FOOT. 

OME  PCMT Peter DuryeeX Co. 

UllLi  ULIl  I 70  Vesey  St,,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Discount. 


WIND 

ENGINES 

Strong  and  Durable,  will  not 
Swell,  Shrink,  Warp,  or  Rattle 
in  the  Wind. 

DUCKEYE 

S3  FORCE  PUMP 

Works  easy  and  throws  a constant 
stream.  Has  Porcelain  lined  and  Brass 
Cylinders.  Is  easily  set.  Is  the  Cheap- 
est and  Best  Force  Pump  in  the  World 
for  Deep  or  Shallow  Wells.  Over  90,000 
in  use.  Never  freezes  in  Winter.  Send 
for  Circulars  and  Prices,  giving  depth 
of  well.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  Buckeye 
Mower,  Buckeye  Iron  Fence,  Buckeye 
Reel,  Lawn  Sprinkler,  etc.,  etc. 

CANADA  HA  If  D- WOOD  UN  LEACHED 

ASHES! 

Cheapest  fertilizer  in  use.  Supplied  in  car  lots,  in  hulk, 
bags  or  barrels.  (Quality  guaranteed.)  Price  and  analy- 
sis  sent  free.  Address,  CHAS.  STEVENS, 

Box  437,  Napanee,  Ontario,  Canada. 

EMPIRE  DRILL 


YOUR  HEALTH 

largely  depends  on  good  cooking. 

The  Arnold  Steam  Cooker 

always  provides  meals  easily  di- 
gested by  the  weakest  stomach 
and  enjoyed  by  the  strongest. 
No  home  complete  without  one 
Prices  SI. 50  to  $5*00,  ex- 
press prepaid. 
Descriptive  circular  and 
Dr.  Beardsley’s  great  Lecture : 
“ Wha t lo  Eat  and  How  to  Eat  it  ’* 
sent  FREE  on  application. 
WILMOT  CASTLE  & CO., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
AGENTS  WANTED  FVERYWHEKE. 


Perform*  as  advertised.  Circulars,  and  Essay 
“ How  to  Raise  Wheat,”  to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 

EMPIRE  DRILL  CO.  SHORTSVILLE,M.Y 

PATENT* 

F a.  LBHMANN,  Solicitor  or  Patsntb,  Washington,  £>.  0, 

Sochirf*  uoleM  patent  l«  ■©cured.  Send  for  Circular. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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THE  WITCH’S  FATE. 

A Cruel  Prodjudlce  «>l  Old  Tlmen  iYlore 
Tim  n Equalled  Now. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I have  closed  school 
for  the  winter.  I studied  the  common  Eng- 
lish branches.  After  school  tried  to  get  sub- 
scribers for  the  Rural;  got  three  names  for 
premiums  and  got  a History  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  one  of  the  World,  also  one  seed  planter. 

1 felt  well  paid.  I am  fond  of  history.  The 
seed  of  peas  you  seut  last  spring  were  fine. 
The  ladies  were  delighted  with  them.  I 
helped  my  father  care  for  the  seeds  sent  from 
the  Rural  office.  There  is  an  interest  in 
watching  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  new 
sorts  for  trial.  I am  satisfied  farming  is 
a good  business  for  one  who  has  a taste  for  it. 
It  seems  a more  independent  life  than  any 
other.  I am  sure  I shall  like  it  as  well  as  any 
thing.  I wonder  if  Uncle  Mark  was  ever  a 
farmer!  Am  inclined  to  think  he  was.  We 
like  the  Rural  very  much;  could  not  get 
along  without  it.  I feel  Uncle  Mark  should 
have  our  sincere  thanks  for  his  kindness  to  us. 

1 hope  to  see  the  “Story  of  a District  School” 
resumed.  Robert  m.  colt. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

[You  are  a good  agent.  Uncle  Mark 
worked  on  a farm  “from  a boy  up.”  Farm- 
ing is  a good  business  for  those  who  make  it 
what  it  should  be.  When  we  get  more  space 
I am  going  to  tell  you  more  about  my  farm- 
ing.]   

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I like  the  Story  of  a 
District  School.  I am  nine  years  old.  We 
live  on  a farm  of  40  acres.  We  have  10  head 
of  cattle  and  two  horses.  I wrote  once  before 
but  my  letter  was  not  printed.  £ would  like 
to  be  one  of  the  Cousins.  We  received  the 
seeds  all  right.  james  m.  davis. 

Corinth,  111. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I would  like  to  join 
theY.  H.  C.  I am  11  years  old  and  live  in 
St.  Clair  Co. , Michigan.  Last  summer  I raised 
10  birds.  1 named  all  but  four.  My  brother 
has  taken  your  paper  four  years.  I have  four 
brothers  and  one  sister.  We  have  three  horses 
and  one  colt,  six  calves  and  four  cows.  I have 
pieced  two  bedquilts  and  have  another  begun. 
I can  knit  lace.  I read  iu  the  fifth  reader. 

Youx-  niece,  maria  ann  mctenish. 

St.  Clair  Co.,  Michigan. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  l am  11  years oldand 
lived  in  the  City  of  New  York  until  last 
Decern  ber,  when  I came  to  live  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Franklin.  I like  it  in  the  country 
better  than  I do  in  the  city.  Our  school 
closed  February  4th.  I have  enjoyed  reading 
the  Cousins’  letters  vei-y  much,  Mr.  Franklin 
has  takeu  the  Rural  four  years.  We  have 
three  cows,  one  yearling,  one  calf  and  16 
hens.  We  get  10  and  11  eggs  a day.  Nearly 
all  our  hens  are  Plymouth  Rocks.  I generally 
feed  them.  Please  number  me  as  one  of  the 
Cousins.  From  your  niece, 

anna  m.  ketchum. 

Schoharie,  Go.,  N.  Y. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I am  a little  girl  and 
nave  been  thinking  of  writing  you  a little  note 
all  by  myself.  I have  been  reading  the  Cous- 
ins’ letters  and  like  them  very  much.  W e live 
about  half  a mile  from  the  village  on  a small 
farm.  I go  to  school  in  the  village;  it  is  just 
a nice  walk  to  school.  We  have  about  40 
chickens.  I gather  the  eggs  every  evening; 
some  days  we  get  20.  We  have  four  colts; 
thev  are  very  gentle  and  fine  looking.  I 
planted  some  of  the  Rural  seeds  and  had  some 
nice  flowers  from  them.  I planted  some  in 
the  garden,  but  they  did  not  do  as  well  as 
those  in  the  boxes.  The  first  part  of  the  sum- 
mer was  too  wet  and  the  latter  part  was'  too 
dry.  We  are  getting  the  garden  raked  off 
and  put  in  order.  W e generally  make  our 
garden  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  first 
of  April.  ELEANOR  SHELTON. 

Orange  C.  H.  Va. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I am  a little  girl  11 
years  old.  I want  to  join  the  Y.  H.  C.,  and 
be  a cousin  too.  I go  to  school  and  am  learn- 
ing very  fast.  I got  a prize  for  working  in 
arithmetic.  It  was  a pair  of  very  nice  white 
kid  gloves.  I love  to  read  the  letters  from 
the  Cousins.  My  papa  takes  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  likes  it  very  much. 

Yours  truly, 

Quenemo.  Kansas.  zella  Randall. 


^UjsreUaueousf 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

To  destroy  Injurious  Insects  Is  conceded  by  all  or- 
chard ■-  as  necessary  to  secure  perfect  fruit,  for  full 
directions  a ad  outfit  for  hand  or  horse  power  at  bottom 
cash  prices  address  _ _ _ . 

RCE  PUMP  CO.,  Lockport,  IS  . V 


Not  many  decades  ago  in  this  country,  the 
people  were  excited  over  witchcraft.  Persons 
suspected  were  thrown  into  the  water;  if  not 
witches,  they  would  drown;  if  they  were 
witches,  they  would  swim  ashore,  and  would 
be  put  to  death!  Iu  any  event,  they,  were 
doomed ! 

Not  many  years  ago  if  a person  was  taken 
sick  with  advanced  disorder  of  the  kidneys, 
the  physician  would  pronounce  the  disease 
Bright’s  disease,  and  when  so  declared,  he  re- 
garded his  responsibility  at  an  end,  for  med- 
ical authority  admitted  that  the  disease  was 
incurable.  When  the  physician  found  a 
patient  thus  afflicted,  he  would  say,  “Oh,  a 
slight  attack  of  the  kidneys;  will  be  all  right 
in  a little  while.”  He  knew  to  the  contrary. 
But  if  he  could  keep  his  patient  on  his  hands 
for  a few  months,  he  knew  he  would  derive  a 
great  revenue  from  his  case,  and  then  when 
the  disease  had  progressed  to  a certain  stage, 
he  would  state  the  facts  and  retire,  exonerated 
from  all  blame. 

But  the  error  of  supposing  the  disease  incur- 
able, has  swayed  the  public  mind,  long  after 
the  fact  has  ceased  to  be.  But  public  opinion 
has  been  educated  to  true  status  of  the  case 
by  those  who  have  discounted  the  incurability 
theory,  and  the  public  recognizes  and  testifies 
to  the  fact  that  Warner’s  safe  cure  is  a specific 
for  this  disease.  This  has  been  shown  with 
thousands  of  testimonials. 

Upon  referring  to  them  in  our  files  we  find 
that  $5,000  reward  wdl  be  given  to  any  one 
who  can  prove  that  so  far  as  the  manufacturers 
know  they  are  not  genuine,  and  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  similar  in  character  could  be 
published,  if  it  were  necessary. 

This  condition  of  things  is  very  amusing  to 
the  journalist,  who  looks  upon  all  sides  of 
every  question.  Proof  should  be  accepted  by 
all,  but  prejudice  fights  proof  for  many  years. 
It  seems  strange  that  when  a proprietary 
medicine  is  doing  the  good  that  Warner’s 
safe  cure  is  that  the  physicians  do  not  publicly 
endorse  it.  Many  of  them,  we  are  told, 
privately  prescribe  it. 

A few  years  ago,  as  stated,  when  a man  had 
Bright’s  disease,  the  doctor  boldly  announced 
it,  because  he  thought  it  relieved  him  of  respon- 
sibility. To-day  when  prominent  people 
are  dying  (and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  com- 
mon people  die  of  the  same  disease),  we  are  told 
that  doctors  disguise  the  fact  that  it  is  Bright’s 
disease  of  the  kidneys  and  say  that  they  die 
of  apoplexy,  of  pneumonia,  of  consumption, 
of  general  debility,  of  rheumatism,  of  heart 
disease,  of  blood  poisoning,  or  some  other  of 
the  names  of  the  direct  effects  of  kidney  dis- 
ease. They  are  not  the  real  disease  itself. 

We  sometimes  wonder  if  they  avoid  stating 
the  real  cause  of  disease  for  fear  they  will 
drive  the  public  into  patronage  of  the  only 
scientific  proprietary  specific  for  kidney  dis- 
eases and  the  thousand  and  one  diseases  that 
originate  in  inactive  kidneys. 

We  do  not  believe  every  advertisement  we 
read.  Some  people  perhaps  may  regard  this 
article  as  an  advertisement  and  will  not  be- 
lieve it,  but  we  are  candid  enongh  to  say  that 
we  believe  the  parties  above  mentioned  have 
stated  their  case  and  proved  it,  and  under 
such  circumstances  the  public  is  unwise  if  it  is 
longer  influenced  by  adverse  predjudice. 


and 


Practical  POULTRY  110,011. 

IOC  beautiful  colored  plate, 
ensravinits  and  descriptions  of  all 
breeds;  how  to  caponize;  plans  for 
poultry  houses;  about  lneiibators; 
and  where  to  buy  Eggs  and  Fow  ls. 
Mailed  for  15  Cents. 
ASSOCIATED  FANCIERS, 
237  South 8th  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


BCOTCH  Collie  Shepherd  Bitch  Pups,  pure  bred,  at 
S $i  each,  now  ready  for  delivery.  Pedigree  given. 

O.  N.  BUAINAKI),  Painesville,  Ohio. 


STANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

for  Poultry  Fencing. 

% OF  OllE  CENT  FOR  2 INCH  MESH  No.  19  WIRE. 
EVERYTHING  for  the  POULTR  Y YARD. 

Hatchers  ami  Brooders. 

Send*  for  Circular;  ^ BROCKSER&EV  AN* 


Ii'mra  L. Brahmas  and  Wyandottes,  $2  per  fij-'E'o.o  c 
Poeks  and  w. Leghorns,  Si  50 per  18. 3 
Bronze  Turkeys,  *4  per  12.  P.  Ducks,  ►1.50  per  11. 
Splendid  stock,  packed  in  new  baskets,  safety  guar- 
anteed. Haybrook  Valley  Poultry  \ ards, 
OAK  xIIIjIj,  i • 

Best  Hatcher 

ON  EARTH. 
Hatches  Ducks, Turkeys, 
Geese  and  Chickens. 
Received  First  Premium 
where  exhibited. 

•Send  for  Circular. 
ANDREWS’ 

Hatcher  Co 

Elmira,  N.  Y 

Mention  Rural  N.  Y. 


ANEW  BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE. 

K ELLOGG’S 

Royal  Salt. 

P< >sn  I \ FLY  IT.I  VKNTS  HI  JTKK 
FROM  EVER  IIKCOAIINH  RANCH). 

Endorsed  by  George  H.  Douglas,  Esq.,  Ex-President 
Mercantile  Exchange:  Putnam  Conklin,  Esq.,  Manager 
Thurber,  Whyland  & Co.’s  Butter  Department,  New 
York  City;  Col  Wm.  Crozler,  Nortbport,  L I..  N.  Y.; 
‘St.  Louis  Dairy  Co..  Charles  * abanne,  Gtn’l  Manager. 
St. Louis,  Mo.,  an<l  others.  See  American  Agriculturist , 
page  826,  August  number.  1886. 

FOR  SALE  BY— The  Western  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  88 
and  90  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  111.;  Chilas  & Jones, 
Utica,  N.  Y.;  John  S.  Carter.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  P.  J. 
Kaufman,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana:  W.  Y.Fithian,  South- 
hold,  L.  I.;  Frank  Sisson  and  C.  J.  Vlets,  New  London, 
Conn  ; G.  A Waggaman,  Houston.  Texas;  R.  G.  Mar 
ceil  us,  Schenectady,  N.  V.:  Spangler  & Rich,  Marietta. 
Pa.;  Woodward  & Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.:  H.  C.  Tanner 
& Co..  Saluda,  N C.:  U.  stokes  Sayre,  Talladega.  Ala.; 
Ten  Broeck  & Wentworth,  Chatham,  N.  Y.:  John  P. 
Lonas,  Mt.  Jackson,  Va  : Charles  A.  Muller,  Beekman, 
N.  Y.;  Homer  Ramsdell  Trans  Co.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.; 
J.  B.  Temple  man,  Broadway.  Va.;  J.  C.  Leslie.  Spring- 
field,  Ohio:  Butter  Preservative  Salt  Co.,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.,  and  dealers  in  dairy  supplies  generally 
throughout  the  United  Sates. 

Send  lor  Circular, 

RUTTER  PRESERVATIVE  SALT  CO., 

Office  and  Factory. 

Foot  of  West  Eleventh  Street  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY 

AND 

FAMILY 

SCALE. 


BUTTER 

SALTING 

AttarhuH'i) 


Capacity 
9 y oz.  bi 
24 U pound 


AGENTS  I 
WANTED  J 

The  only  scale  ^ 
with  which  "" 

Butter  can  be 
weighed  and  salted  at  one  op 
eration,  and  without  figuring 
I Every  scale  warranted 
MOSF.IJ  V A*  NT0DDIKD  Mfg.l’i 
POULTNKY,  Vermont. 


THE  ‘‘COMMON  SENSE”  MILK  PAIL 

This  is  the 
only  perfect 
Pall  made.— 
There  are  no 
seams  in  the 
front  to  catch 
the  dirt.  It  has 
a perfectly  tit- 
ting  strainer, 
which  can  be 
instantly  re- 
moved, so  that 
every  part  of 
the  pall  may 
be  quickly  and 
thoroughly 
cleaned. 

Extra  strain 
ers  can  be  ob- 
tained at  any  time.  , f . 

The  Pail  is  made  from  heavy  XX  tin,  and  is  in  all 
respects  the  best  in  the  world. 

Send  for  special  circular.  Agents  wanted. 

MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  TEATS. 
This  Is  the  best  Tube  In  the  market.  Sent,  posi 
paid  to  anv  address,  on  receipt  of  price.  One 
Tube,  ascents:  Five  Tubes,  *1.00.  Send  for  spe 
clal  circulars  to 

BARTLETT  & DOW, 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


LOWELL.  MASS. 


PURE  MILUx 

WARREN 

MILK  BOTTLES 

Patented  March  23d,  1880. 
Adapted  for  the  Deliver? 
of  Milk  in  all  < ities 
and  Towns. 

A LONG-NEEDED  WANT 
AT  LAST  SUPPLIES. 
A.  V.  WHITEMA'  . 
7“  Murray  St.,  NEW  YORK 


HOLSTEIN  FREISIAN  CATTLE 

IMPORTED  AND  HOME  BRED. 

WHAT  OTHERS  SAY. 

“The  finest  herd  this  season.”— Dr.  Farrington,  U.  S. 
Quarantine  Station,  N.  J. 

“As  a herd,  away  up  ! up !!  up! !!’  —Dudley  Miller 
Esq.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Young  Cows;  Yearlings  with  Calf.  Yearling  Bulls, 
and  Spring  Calves*  Prime  Stock.  No  fancy  prices.  We 
mean  business.  Ur.  W.  THOMPSON  tfeSON, 

Sf  el  to  ii,  N.  J.,  P.  R.  R. 


JERSEY  RED,  POLAND-C’HlSv 
Ch*<ter  White,  Berkshire  & York 
•.hire  Pigs.  Southdown,  totswo?^ 
and  Oxford  Down  Sheepand  Lainb-. 
Scotch  Colley  Shepherd  Dogs  ai J 
Faney  Poultry.  Send  for  Catalog  e. 
W.ATLES  BURS’ XX  A CO  Jhila 9 


RECORDED  PR'ZE  SW'NE 

(N.  O.  W.  R .)  Chester  Whites; 
^Poland  Chinas,  Fancy  Strains: 
wr  Inipt’d  English  Berksliires, 

,**ht  1886 by  C-H " Recorded  Pedigree,  Health,  Thrift 

and ‘Purity  Guaranteed.  C.  H.  WARRINGTON, 
Box  36,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


WANTED-a  thoroughly  competent  BUTTER 
MAKER  (single)  to  take  charge  of  Maplewooci  Dairy 
Must  understand  how  to  run  a Steam  Engine  and  the 
De  Laval  Separator.  Best  of  references  required. 
Maplewood  Stock  Farm,  Attica,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.Y. 


R.  T.  PATTERSON  & CO.,  Bridgeport 
Conn.  Breeders  of  Fancy  Poultry.  Eggs,  Fowls,  and 
Pekin  Ducks  for  sale. 


TT'  Q From  Black  Minorca?,  White  Minorcas, 

-Hi  IjT  \JT  iO  WhiteWj  andottes  andWhite  Plymouth 
Rocks,  winners  of  highest  prizes  at  the 
largest  exhibitions.  Prices  reasonable  for  quality  of 


stock. 


JOHN  J.  BERRY,  WniTE  Plains,  N.  Y. 


and  Fowl-Cholera  always  cured.  Direc 
tious  free.  Address  Win.  R list  & Sons. 
Box  J201,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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HALSTED’S  duplex  centennial 

INCUBATORS. 


BROODERS. 

Best  In  the  world.  See  last  week’s  advertisement. 

Centennial  M’f’n  Co.,  Box  3.>0*  Rye,  N.  V 


£cfib  and  ^lantsi. 


TREES 


1 88  7— SP  R I NC  1837 

Now  Is  the  time  to  pre; 
your  orders  for  new  and  r 
Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Tree  s,  Shrubs,  Evergrei 
Roses,  Grape  Vines,  etc.  lie- 
sides  many  Desirable  Novelties,  we  offer  the  largest 
and  most  complete  general  stock  in  the  L\S.  Cata- 
logues sent  to  all  regular  customers  free.  To  others; 
No.  1,  Fruits,  10c.;  No.  2,  Ornamental  Frees,  etc  illus- 
trated. Lie.;  No.  3,  Strawberries  ; No.  4,  Wholesale;  No 

6, Roues,  free.  fcLLWANGER  & BARRY, 

Mt.  Hope  Piuraerlen,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


JAPAN  IMPORTATIONS. 


The  Senior  Partner  of  the  firm  of  II.  II.  Berger  A 
Co.,  »i'8an  Francisco.,  leaves  for  Japan  in  April, 
to  visit  our  Nurseries  and  the  native  establishments, 
taking  notes  on  Horticultural  aud  Agricultural  sub- 
jects. and  to  make  arrangements  for  next  season’s 
trade. 

To  Insure  personal  attention  and  selection  of  stock, 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs.  Plants,  Bulbs, 
and  Seeds,  orders  should  be  sent  In  time  to  reach  Yo- 
kohama up  to  July  15th. 

Address  II.  II.  BERG  Fit  X CO.*  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO. from  where  mail  will  be  forwarded. 

. O.  BOX  1501.  317  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 


FRUIT 


mid 


NUT  TREES, 

ROSES,  SMALL  FRUITS,  SHRUBS,  etc. 
GEO.  R.  KNAPP, 

GREENFIELD,  MASS. 


FOR  SA  LE.—S.C.B.  Leghorns,  at  $1.25each.  Eggs, 
13  for  SI  00;  26  for  $1.50.  I,.  D.  M.  HATTON. 

RUSSELLVILLE,  PA. 

POTATOES  AND  OATS  FOR  SEED. 

Send  for  Price  List.  G.  B.  PIC  KERING, 
FISHERS,  ONTARIO  CO.,  N.  Y. 


838. 


POMONA  NURSERIES.  1887. 

— A SUPERB  STOCK  OF  — 
Lawson,  best  Early  Market  Pear;  K iff 
fer.  best  Late  Market  Pear;  /.<:  Conte 
and  other  Pear  Trees;  Wilson  Jr.,  Larg- 
est known  Blackberry;  163  bushels  per 
acre— 04  Inches  around.  Erie , the 
Largest  very  hardy  Blackberry;  Marl 
boro  and  Golden  Queen  Raspberries. 
Parru  and  Lida,  best  Market  Straw; 
berries:  Niagara,  Empire  State  and 
other  Grapes  in  large  supply.  All  the 
worthy  old  and  promising  new  fruits.  Catalogue  free. 
WM.  PARRY,  PARRY,  N.  J . 


BERRY  BOXES 

Send  for  Illustrated  cata- 
logue. X.B.HA LL  At  ( O. 
ltenton  Harbor,  Mich. 


and  all  kinds  of 
FRUIT  BASKETS 

PACKAGES 


THE  D INGEE  & CONARD  CO  S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 


For  18  Years  onr  Great  Specialty  has  been 
growing  and  distributing  ROSES.  We  have  all  the 
I ia  test  Novelties  and  finest  standard  sorts  in  differ- 
ent sizes  and  prices  to  suit  all.  W e send  STRONG  .VIGOR- 
OUS PLANTS  safely  by  mail  or  express  to  all  points. 

3 TO  12  PLANTS  $1  ■ per  Hundred. 

Our  N e w G 11  ide,88  pp..describes  nearly 500  fi  nest 
varieties  of  Roses,  the  best  Hardy  Shrubs,  & 
Climbing  Vines,  and  New  and  Rare  Flower 
Seeds,  and  tells  how  to  grow  them— FREE 
Address  THE  DINGEE  CONARD  CO., 
Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.  Pa, 


CAUTION. 


When  buying  fertilizers, 
buy  of  reliable  parties 
and  get  the  best,  even  if 
the  first  cost  is  a little 
more. 

BOWKLR  FERTILIZER  CO. 


lOO  Best  Kinds!  30th 
year.  Catalogues  free. 
Concords.  S3  per  100; 

S 13  per  1,000.  1 Empire 

State  and  1 Niagara  for  SI  post  paid.  Brigh- 
I ton,  Delaware,  Ives,  Elvira,  Lady,  Catawba. 
Martha,  Moore’s  Early,  Worden,  Pocklington, 
Diamond,  Vergennes,  &c.,  at  lowest  rates.  Raspber- 
ries, Gooseberries.  Jessie  Strawberry,  Lucretia  Dew- 
berry, &c.  CEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


AND  SEEDS 

rFrom  the  Famous  AROOSTOOK. 

The  great  superiori- 
ty of  true  Aroostook 
grown  potatoes  for 
seed  is  well  known 
Wherever  planted* 
they  yield  large  crops 
of  handsome  tubers* 
notably  free  from  dis- 
ease. And  the  short* 
quick  season  of  this 
far  north-east  land 
makes  all  our  seeds 
hard  y,  productive, 
and  early. 

My  Tllustrated 
Catalogue  will  b« 
sent  free  to  all 
Write  fi  i it. 

GEORGE  W.P.JERRARD.  Caribou,  Maine 

A SQUASH  WORTH  $100. 

I offer  SI  OO  for  heaviest  SQUASH,  $50  for 
next,  S'iS  for  next,  $140  for  next,  and  $5  each  for 

You  can  grow  big  Squaflh,  GET  A PREMIUM,  re- 
ceive FREE  fresh  garden  or  flower  seeds  with  each 
order  for  IMPROVED  MAMMOTH  CHILI 
SQUASH  SEED.  MONE\  REFUNDED,  or 
new  supply  oi  seed  if  not  Hntiwf  nctory.  Reter  to  Cm- 
cago  business  men  land  advertising  agencies. 

Carefully  Cultivate  and  you  imay  win  the  1st  or 
3<l  Premiums  and  State  or  County  I*  ad*  Premiums, 
Price  per  package.  Squash  seed,|  cents, 

1 (I  pjickages  ot  FreHn  Garden  or  Flower  seeds 
FREE  i or  3 packages  SI  .73,  with  30  packages  I resh 
Garden  or  Flower  Seeds  FREE.  Remit  money  order, 
registered  letter,  or  postal  notes;  1 and  2-cent  Rtamps 
taken.  My  exhibition  of  big  squash  in  Chicago,  Novem- 
ber next,  should  interest  every  farmer.  All  seeds  furn- 
ished and  guaranteed  by  a well  known  firm.  After  pre- 
miums are  awarded,  will,  at  my  expense,  send  for  squash 
) propose  to  exhibit.  Don’t  miss  the  opportunity. 

The  first  35  cuwromrrH  ordering  seeds  GET  EX- 
TRA PU'K\G*  FREE.  Send  certified  weights 
of  Rqua*h  I before  Nov.  1.  1887.  Address  II.  A.  HUIr 
BURD,  161  and  163  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


THE  RURAL  NEWMTORKER 


PERSONALS. 


Senator-elect Stockbridge,  of-Michigan, 
is  a tall,  stout  man,  with  a profusion  of  heavy, 
iron-gray  hair  and  whiskers. 

Simon  Cameron  is  88  years  of  age,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives  con- 
gratulated him  Tuesday  on  his  birthday.  He 
is  full  of  vigor,  aud  keenly  alive  to  the  inter- 
ests of  life. 

The  late  Mrs.  Beck,  wife  of  the  Kentucky 
Senator,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  women 
in  official  society,  aDd,  like  Mrs.  Logan,  Mis. 
Morrison  and  Mrs.  Carlisle,  knew  more  of 
public  questions  than  half  the  men  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  well  informed  in  Germany  think  that 
the  Emperor  William  is  as  near  death  as  a 
living  man  can  be.  Bismarck  doesn’t  believe 
he  will  survive  the  spring,  and  is  shaping  the 
policy  of  the  Empire  with  a view  to  counter- 
act the  great  influences  sure  to  be  held  by  the 
new  empress — the  eldest  daughter  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

Capt.  James  Buchanan  Eads,  the  celebrat- 
ed engineer,  died  of  pneumonia,  Tuesday , at 
Nassau,  capital  of  thd  Island  of  New  Piovi- 
dence,  Bahamas,  whither  he  had  gone  for  his 
health.  Born  at  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  May 
23,  1820.  Peddled  apples  on  St.  Louis  streets 
at  13,  but  very  early  developed  great  mechan- 
ical genius.  Made  aud  lost  several  fortunes 
on  the  Mississippi  before  the  war.  Built  the 
iron-clad  fleet  for  our  Western  rivers  in  a 
marvelously  short  time  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  Built  the  great  St.  Louis  Bridge  in 
’07— ’74.  deepened  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi from  22  to  30  feet  in  1878.  Latest  pro- 
ject the  construction  of  a railroad  for  carry 
ing  ships  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec — 134  miles — to  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 


The  present  installment  of  the  Life  of  Lin- 
coln in  the  Century  is  the  most  valuable  that 
has  appeared,  and  yet  Lincoln  himself  is  hard- 
ly mentioned.  There  are  too  many  people 
who  do  not  understand  the  complications  of 
politics  that  grew  out  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, and  the  later  Clay  Compromise.  The 
war  marked  such  a violent  change  in  our  his- 
tory that  far  too  many  of  our  young  people 
do  not  care  to  go  back  of  it  to  study  into  its 
pauses.  This  is  wrong.  While  our  “new 
er-a”  is  most  desirable,  still  the  new  is  made 
by  tl^e  old,  and  what  is  of  more  importance, 
the  oft!  is  often  repeated.  The  article  in  the 
Century  gives  the  history  of  slavery  legisla- 
tion in  a condensed  form.  By  reading  it  one 
geia  the  very  'pitli  of  the  writings  of  Benton, 
Wilson  and  othei’S. 

The  Century  article  on  Faith  Curing  will  be 
read  with  interest.  The  author  gives  abun- 
dant scriptural  texts  to  sustain  the  theory  of 
cure  by  faith.  Probably  few  outsid®  the 
cities  understand  much  about  the  new  science. 
The  central  idea  of  the  cure,  that  of  taking 
the  mind  away  from  disease  or  trouble  and 
decidiug  that  good  health  and  happiness  are 
the  only  things  to  be  thought  of,  is 
sound  enough.  If  this  could  be  more  gener- 
ally practiced,  there  would  be  far  less  disease. 
With  most  of  us,  however,  the  trouble  is  to 
take  our  minds  away  from  ourselves,  so  that 
the  Faith  Cure  would  seem  to  be  most  useful 
to  those  who  have  minds  so  strong  that  they 
never  should  allow  disease  to  gain  a foot- 
hold. 

The  “New  South”  is  certainly  a much  adver- 
tised affair.  All  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines take  turns  in  printing  the  remarks  of 
some  person  who  from  observations  made  dur-i 
ing  a month’s  trip,  thinks  he  is  capable  of  do- , 
ing  justice  to  habits  and  traditions  that  have 
taken  years  to  develop.  Those  who  have  kept 
files  of  the  magazines  ought  to  turn  back  and 
read  the  “New  South”  articles  that  were  writ, 
ten  10  or  15  years  ago. 

The  illustrations  in  this  month’s  Century  are 
unusually  good.  The  same  is  true  of  the  stor- 
ies_usually  the  weakest  feature  of  this  maga 
zine.  The  interest  in  the  war  papers  does  not 
seem  to  be  kept  up  well.  Too  much  space  is 
is  taken  up  by  different  men  in  telling  what 
ought  to  have  been  done,  or  what  they  would 
have  done.  The  editor  announces  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  article  concerning  life-on  the  Ala- 
bama is  a fraud.  He  now  admits  that  he  never 
sailed  on  the  rebel  eunboat. 

The  Child’s  Book  of  Health,  by  A.  L, 
Blaisdell,  M.D.  (Lee  & Shepard,  Boston, 
Mass.),  is  an  excellent  little  book.  It  is  well 
named  Physiology  for  Little  Folks.  We  wish 
it  could  be  used  as  a text-book  in  our  schools, 
There  are  plenty  of  bright,  sensible  hints 
about  the  preservation  of  health  that  would 
be  of  advantage  to  older  persons.  The  major- 
ity of  people  in  the  world  seem  unable  to 


realize  the  fact  that  the  human  frame  is  a 
most  delicate  piece  of  machinery.  The  popu- 
lar belief  seems  to  be  that  we  are  made  of 
wood  and  cast-iron.  Many  parents  and 
teachers  will  not  allow  children  to  study 
physiology,  tliiukiug  such  a study  indelicate 
aud  out  of  place.  This  notion  is  wrong.  In 
childhood,  when  the  body  is  forming,  and 
when  strength  and  health  are  being  built  up, 
a few  simple  laws  of  health  may  well  be 
studied.  We  can  commend  this  little  book  as 
interesting  and  reliable. 


gfttSfaUancowjJ  JAflvmijiing. 


A Profitable  Investment 

can  be  made  In  a postal  card,  if  it  is  used  to  send  your 
address  on  to  Hallett  & Co..  Portland,  Maine,  who  can 
furnish  you  work  that  you  can  do  and  live  at  home, 
wherever  you  are  located;  few  there  are  who  cannot 
earn  $5  per  dav,  and  some  have  made  over  *S0.  Capi- 
tal not  required;  you  are  started  tree.  Either  sex;  all 
ages.  All  particulars  free.  » 


McKEiWEY’S 


With  A.tta,clinieiits. 

These  machines  have  a positive  Force  Feed  of  great 
power,  and  will  do  the  work  no  other  Fertilizer  Ma- 
chine has  been  made  to  do.  They  will  distribute 
Ashes.  Lime,  Salt,  Fine  Compost;  pulverize  lumpy  fer- 
tilizers and  spread  them  evenly.  A short  trial  will 
prove  their  value. 


Acme  Fertilizer  Distributor  No.  1. 

Is  the  best  in  the  world— so  acknowledged  by  its 
users. 


Tobacco  Fertilizer  Machine, 

with  Ridgers  also,  for  Fertilizing  for  Potatoes  or  any 
Drill  Crops. 


Strawberry  and  Lawn  Fertilizer  Machine, 

For  Fertilizing  Strawberry  Plants  and  Lawns:  and  is 
used  for  s wing  Ashes.  Lime.  Hen  Manure,  and  other 
materia!  | ’or  top  dressing. 


Potato  Growers— Plow  and  Fertilizer  Ma- 
chine Combined. 

For  Fertilizing  and  mixing  with  J,he  soil  at  once 
going  over  the  ground.  Furrow  3 to  8 Inches  deep. 


. Improved  Corn  Planter  and  Fertilizer 
combined. 

With  a Force  Feeder,  with  a positive  Corn  Dropper  In 
hills  and  drills. 


The  Acme  Fertilizer  Distributor,  No.  2. 

As  In  our  No.  1 Acme  Broadcast  Distributor,  It  Is 
well  worthy  of  any  or  every  farmer’s  notice.  It  Is  the 
cheapest  and  best  Fertilizer  distributor  ever  offered  to 
the  farming  community. 

Manufactured  by  the 

TAUNTON 

COTTN  & MACHINE  COMPANY, 

TAUNTON,  MASS. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  giving  full  descriptions 
and  prices. 


POULTRY  and  FRUIT 


The  Publishers  of  Farm  and  Home,  a semi-monthly  Agricultural  and  Family  Journal 
published  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  make  the  following  unprecedented  trial  offer,  in  ordci  to 
1 introduce  Farm  and  Home  into  thousands  of  new  homes,  being  confident  that  once  a 
[subscriber  you  will  not  do  without  it,  „ ■ 

_ The  regular  price  of  Farm  and  Home  feW  cents  a year,  hut  on  receipt  RO  cents 

■a  stamps  or  money  we  will  send  Farm  and  Home  the  rest  ol  this  year,  and  in  addition  will  send  free  und 
postpaid  two  new  and  valuable  books,  tlie  “Practical  Poultry  Grower’  anti  the  I radical  Fruit 

CLFOWd*.”  'I’ltoaA  1 ubnlru  vnrill  Iia  worth 


Free 


IU  JUDY  <11111  V <tl  1 1 1 IDIO  ill-  m ■ — • -----  - - - - - — , 

These  books  will  be  worth  ten  times  the  money  paid  to  any  one  interested  in  poultry  or  Irult. 


A NEW  BOOK, 

Offered  Only  by  Us. 


The  Practical  Poultry  Grower 

is  the  Most  Complete,  Most  Practical  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published.  A.  FEW  OF  ITS  M AIN  Y FEATURES: 

GENERAL  CARE  AND  MANAGEMENT , Directions 
for  having  early  chicks,  etc.  x _ , 

ARTIFICIAL  POULTRY  RAISINC  is  fully  treated  by 
James  Rankin,  whose  16  years’  experience  in  the  business  make  linn 
an  authority.  'Fells  how  to  construct  home-made  incubators. 

FEEDING*  POULTRY  for  Eggs,  Meat  and  breeding. 

WINTER  CARE.  This  chapter  tells  how  to  make  hens  lay 

in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 

PRESE  RVI  NO  ECCS  • This  chapter  alone  will  enable  you  to 
make  money  by  holding  eggs  for  a higher  market. 

POULTRY  ARCHITECTURE.  Illustrations  ot  new  and 
practical  poultry  houses.  Composed  entirely  ot  new  and  practical 
matter  from  actual  experience.  'Fhis  chapter  alone  contains  more  valu- 
able information,  plans,  etc.,  than  several  of  the  treatises  of  poultry  architect- 
ure that  are  sold  at  25  or  50  cents  each. 

The  Practical  Fruit  Grower 

Is  a Standard  Work  bv  a Standard  Authority,  being  written  by 
Prof.  s.  T.  Maynard,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  It  con- 
tains the  results  of  years  of  success!  u I fruitgrowing.  An  invaluable 
aid  to  every  one  interested  in  fruit  culture. 

SPECIAL  15-DAY  OFFER. 

i”  FREE* 

we  will  send  in"addition 

TO  SELL  THEM,”  a boo K oi  great;  value  ur  every  oaiueuei  an 

concise,  plain,  practical,  common-sense  and  detailed  directions  loi 
planting,  cultivating,  harvesting  and  marketing  nearly  IOO  Money Crops. 

Underfills  offer  everyone  sending  30  cents  within  15  days  of  the  receipt  ot  this  paper,  will  receive  Farm 
and  Home  twice  each  month  for  the  rest  of  the  year  1887,  and 

UP  Farm  and  Home  is  acknowledged  by  .... .... -- . 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  Farm  and  Garden,  Live  Stock,  Fruit,  Poultry.  Bees,  Plants  and 
Flowers,  the  practical  hints  in  any  one  number  will  he  worth  to  you  more  than  the  money  required. 

It  is  as  good  for  the  WEST  as  the  East,  being  National  in  character  and  circulation. 

AN  EXTRA  SET  OF  BOOKS  and  copy  of  Farm  and  Home  given  for  a club  of  5 at  30  cents  each. 

PHELPS  PUBLISHING  CO., 


( ( nn CD  ESC  I To  everyone  accepting  the' 

money  Crops  FKfc&!  above  offer  Within  15  dayss 

will  send  in  addition  “ MONEY  CROP%  HOW  TO  CROW  AND  HOW 
TO  SELL  THEM,”  a bookof  great  value  tireyery  Gardener  juul^ 


The  three  hooks  contain  nearly 
400  pages,  or  as  many  as 
other  Looks  that  sell  for  81 
each.  Such  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  good  reading  has  never 
before  been  offered. 

MONET  REFUNDED  IF  NOT  FOUND  .JUST  AS  REPRESENTED. 

Farm  and  Home  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  know  its  value  to_ be  the.  best  paper  ofjts  class, 


hjbBOOKS  FREE! 


Address,  mentioning  this  paper,  THE 
Remit  with  Postage  Stamps,  Postal  Notes,  or  otherwise. 


Springfield,  Mass. 


MINNESOTA. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


ANTELOPE,  MOUSE 


—AND— 

RED  RIVER  VALLEYS 

AND  TURTLE  MOUNTAIN  DISTRICT. 

With  200  miles  New  Railroad,  Good  Markets,  Numer- 
ous New  Towns  (Including  Rugby  an  important  junc- 
tion, and  Minot,  Division  Headquarters).  Two  Mil- 
lion Acres,  excellent  government  land  directly 
on  the  line  of  K.  R.  afford  excellent  opportunities 
for  Stockmen,  Farmers,  Mechanics  and  Merchants. 
Come  earlv  aud  investigate,  or  for  further  particulars 
write  to  ' U.  H.  WARREN, 

G.  P.  A.  St.P.  M.  & M.  Ry„  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

It  A IV  \8. 

FARJI  FOR  SALE. 

80  Acres,  Bottom  and  Slope  Land;  good  soli.  Will 
raise  40  to  51)  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre.  650 
Rods  of  Hedge  Fence,  30  Acres  of  Timber,  12  Acres 
Black  Walnut;  300  Bearing  Apple  Trees. 

Good  New  House,  16  x 24,  one  and  one-half  story. 
Out  buildings,  Stone  Corrals,  etc.  Never-failing  Well, 
everlasting  stock  water.  Eighty  rods  to  school  house, 
seven  miles  to  county  seat;  two  railroads  three  miles 
Irom  Pavilion  station.  This  land  Is  nearly  all  tillable. 
Price  .$40  an  acre.  Healthy  locality.  For  further  par- 
ticulars address  S.  C.  GLADDEN, 

ALMA,  KANSAS. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE  In  Butler  County,  Mo.  Improved 
Land.  Particulars  on  application.  Address 

JAMES  F.  TUBS,  POPLAR  BLUFF,  MO. 

SOUTHERN  KANSAS^ 

Improved  Farms,  Unimproved 
Lands  and  City  Property  for  Sale. 

Correspondence  from  those  meaning  business  solic- 
ited. Address  PRYO  & YOUN(4, 

Winfield,  Cowley  Co.,  Kansas. 


IFARMS&MILLS  i 

For  Sale  & Exchange.  * 
FREE  Cataf “ 


MlilHIilM 


R.  B.  CHAFFIN  «fc  CD.,  Richmond, 


In 


CAN  BE  REALIZED  BY  CHANGING 
Four  Per  Cent  lioverninent  Bonds 

into  6 oercent.  Debentures  Capital  *(100,000 
0 Large  reserve  guarantee  fund,  Pamphlets. 
American  Investment  Co.,  150  Nassau  st.  N.Y. 


WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  for  Welle  of  any  depth,  from  20  to  3.000  feet, 
for  Water,  Oil  or  Gas  Our  Mount*- d Steam  Drilling  and 
Portable  Horse  Power  Machines  set  to  work  in  20  minutes. 
Guaranteed  to  drill  foster  and  with  less  power  than  any 
oth^r  Specially  adapted  to  dril’ing  Wells  in  earth  or 
rock  20  to  1,000  feet.  Farmers  and  others  are  making  *25 
to  *40  per  day  with  our  machinery  and  tcols  Splendid 
business  for  Winter  or  Summer.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Manufacturers  in  the  business  Send  4 cents  in 
Stamps  for  illustrated  CatalogueD.  Address, 

Pierce  Well  Excavator  To..  New  York. 

PORTABi E POULTRY  HOUSES. 


Furnished  all  complete  ready  for  accupaney.  These 
houses  are  just  what  poultry  breeders  want,  as  they  are 
JV’rat.  Practical  and  i'Utap. 

All  kinds  of  portable  houses  suitable  for  all  climates; 
rain*  win  and  water  proof • Sent  to  any  part  of 
the  world,  and  no  carpenter  required  to  put  them 
together. 

ena  tor  our  Circular  before  you  order  a 

AMERICA?  PATEHT  PORTABLE  HOUSE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Corona,  Queens  Co.,  N.  i . 


BRBRgWNIJiSJ^ 

pd*J 

Treatment 

FOR  CONSUMPTION,  CATARRH,  HAY 
FEVER,  DYSPEPSIA,  RHEUMATISM,  GEN- 
ERAL Debility,  all  chronic  Diseases 
of  the  Throat,  Lunc-s,  blood  and 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

THE  GREATEST  ADVANCEMENT  IN  THE 
USE  OF  OXYGEN. 

OFFICE  AND  HOME  TREATMENT. 

I NTE  RESTI  NG  TREATISE  FREE  BY  MAIL. 

WALTER  C.  BROWNING,  M.  D., 
■<235  Arch  St  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

II  fl  «MV  C STUDY.  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms 
n U St!  & Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Short  hand,  etc., 
thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Circulars  free. 

BRYANT  & STRATTON’S,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

iim  fl  3/  FOR  ALL.  #30  a week  and  expenses 
W 1 1 K St  paid.  Valuable  outfit  and  particulars 
free  P O.  VICKERY.  Augusta.  Matnk. 

CONSUMPTION. 

I have  a positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease ; by  its  use 
thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long  standing 
have  beencured.  Indeed,  so  strong  is  my  faith  in  Its  efficacy 
that  I will  send  TWO  BOTTLES  FREE,  together  with  a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE  on  this  disease,  to  an  v sufferer.  Give  ex. 
press  & P.  O.  address.  UR.  T.  A.  SLOCUM,  181  Pearl  St  N.  Y 

0 nn  Funny  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice 
0 uU  Sample  Cards  for  2c.  Hill  Carp  Co.,  Cadiz.  Ohio 

ft  r I r II  r 0 0 Its  causes,  and  a new  and  success- 
llf  ful  CUKE  at  your  own  home,  by 

1|  !•  Ml  IlLUU  one  who  was  deaf  twenty-eight 

0 years  Treated  by  most  of  the  noted  specialists 
without  benefit.  Cured  himself  in  three  months, 

and  since  then  hundreds  of  others.  Full  particulars 
sent  on  application.  T.  S-  PAGE, 

No.  41  West  31st  St..  New  York  City. 

I CURE  FIT$| 

When  I say  cure  1 do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them  lor  a 
time  and  then  have  them  return  again,  I mean  a radical  cure. 

1 have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPILEPSY  or  FALLING 
SICKNESS  a life-long  study.  Iwarrant  my  remedy  to  cure 
the  worst  cases.  Because  others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for 
not  now  receiving  a cure.  Send  at  once  for  a treatise  and  a 
Free  Bottle  of  my  Infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post 
Office.  It  costs  you  nothing  for  a trial,  and  I will  cure  you. 

Address  Dr.  H.  G.  ROOT,  183  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 

100  Choice  New  Recitations  Sample^  Cardsf  all 

for  a 2c.  stamp.  CADIZ  UARD  UO..  Uadiz,  O. 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there- 
fore respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) 30  cent*. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space 25 

Preferred  positions  25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  uAdv>f’f  per 

line,  minion  leaded cent*. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  is: 

Single  copy,  per  year 

“ “ Six  months 110 

Great  Britain  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid (ua.  dq.j 

France 3.04  (16(4  fr. ) 

French  Colonies 4-03  ^ f r* ) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  Yor£  CPy,  N 
a*  second  olaas  mall  matter. 
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PteffHaneoug 


MARCH  4?) 


IMPORTANT 

TO 

housekeepers 

HOTEL  PROPRIETORS. 

JAMESMcCREERV  A CO. 
offer  Special  Inducement* 
lo  Housekeepers  and  Hotel 
Proprietors  in  the  follow- 
ing: lines  of  Housekeeping 
Goods: 

Table  Damasks,  50c.,  65c.,  75c., 

3 5c. , $1 « 

Table  Napkins,  $1,  $1.25.  $1.50, 
$1.75,  $2.00  per  dozen. 

Towels— all  Linen— $1.00,  $1.25 
$1.50,  $1.75,  $2.00  per  dozen. 
Towellings,  5c.,  8c.,  10c.,  12  l-2c. 
per  yard. 

Glass  Towellings,  10c.,  12  l-2c., 
15c..  20c  per  yard. 

Blankets,  $1.25,  $1.50,  $1.75,  $2.00 
per  pair. 

Bed  Spreads,  85c.,  $1.00,  $1.25. 

$1.53  each. 

Utica  Sheetings, 

together  with  an  extensive 
variety  of  liner  qualities, 
including  new  and  elegant 
designs  in  fineTablet  lofh«. 

Napkins, Lunch  Cloths, etc. 


the  m a 


M A 1ST  XT  R E 


SAMPLES,  l SHU, 

.Again  found  to  Largely  Exceed  Published  Guarantees. 


::z:::zz:TrrK  ~ ™ ™ ™ - AU. 

°U r npw  l,Bmphlet  on  Official  Bulletins  o.  the  Experiment ^Stations  °f  thc  MaP‘8  Msnutes  for  current  3 car,  gee 

THl  mares  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.. 

__  158  FRONT  ST..  m;'v  York. 


h^BUCKEVE  SUNBEAM  CULTIVATOR 

P.  P.  MAST  & CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 

Established  1854. 


'WITH 

PIVOTED 

PARALLEL 

BEAMS. 


With  METAL 
WHEELS  and 
SPRINGS  at 
Ends  of  BEAMS. 

SSSr  W»  Sft  _ 


Piv,otpd  t0  B Cross-heart,  to  which  the 
P*v®t?S  to  the  coupling  i n 


TIranch  Houses : 

»an  Francisco 


Broadway  and  1 ltli  St., 
New  York. 


P.  P.  MAST  & CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


Even  Sowing  ol  Grain.-It  goes  without 
saying  that  for  a full  crop  the  land  should  be 
fully  occupied  with  seed.  This  means  per- 
fectly even  seeding.  Few  farmers  take  suffi- 
cient pains  with  their  sowing.  An  easy  way 
to  sow  evenly  is  to  follow  the  lines  left  by  the 
“ACME”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  which  when 
properly  used  should  follow  one  another  in 
parallel  courses,  taking  six  feet  to  each  strip. 
Twelve  feet  is  a convenient  bout  for  sowing, 
and  if  the  sower  keeps  on  the  chosen  marks, 
and  the  harrow  has  been  driven  right,  not 
over  overlapping  or  missing  the  previous  bout, 
the  seed  will  be  cast  perfectly  even  over  the 
field.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  such  an 
implement  as  this  to  do  good  work,  and  to 
turn  it  to  accessory  uses  as  far  as  practicable. 
See  advertisement  on  page  189. 

fcjWfck 

CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good, 
in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 

mxentznnj 


Piso’s  Cure  for  Con- 
sumption is  free  from  Opium 
iu  any  form,  and  therefore 
perfectly  safe. 

If  you  have  a cough  without 
disease  of  the  lungs,  so  much 
the  better.  A few  doses  are 
all  you  need.  But  if  you  neg- 
lect this  easy  means  of  safety, 
the  slight  cough  may  become 
a serious  matter  and  several 
botlles  will  be  required. 

It  cannot  be  assei-ted  that 
every  case  of  Consumption 
may  be  cured  by  this  medicine, 
but  it  is  true  that  thousands 
of  lives  will  he  saved  if  they 
do  not  delay  too  long. 

By  druggists.  25  cents. 


Right  and  Left  and  Reversible 
SULKY  AND  HAND  PLOWS. 

WING,  SINGLE  and 
DOUBLE 


THE 


SYRACUSE 


CHILLED  PLOW  QO. 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

GRAPPLING 

HAY 

FORKS. 


the  best  plows 

ITT 

USE. 


AGENTS  WANTFD  Se,!d  f,or  free  Illustrated  Catalogue 

ttULIHO  iTHli  I LU  and  Almanac.  Mention  this  paner, 


STEEL 
and  WOOD 
FRAME 

CULTIVATORS 
and  ROAD 
‘SCRAPERS. 


RELI&BLE  AGENTS  START*  D IN  BUSINESS  WITHOUT  CAPITAL! 


wytc-iH?0*  C*°  ,B!,g  Attachment  .o«.™ouu«ji-aui  invention  rnevs 

Prke  'iSt  a"d 


VVrUf  ‘Si  a**] •«o1Vly  A *r2!.*nrf‘  making 

PORPE  pH^IPS^’ltnr 'OWHINATIDK  ' HAND 

rijtn  Kj  i It  makes  3 complete  machines  T 

have  agents  all  over  the  U.  S.,  who  are  making  <§io  to  <530 

in  catalogue*18  To  PUr?ps  1 Klve  their  name  and  addrfsw 
m catalogue.  To  introduce  it  l will  send  a sample  numv 
express  raid,  to  any  express  station  in  the  U.  S.  for  s.-!  Nil ' 
Made  of  brass:  will  throw  water  from  50  to  GO  feet  and  re* 
«a,Ls  for  only 


! • t.  LEWIS,  CalBkill,  N.  Y- 


RUBBER  ROOFING 


T CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Use 
in  time.  Sold  by  dr- 


CONSUMPTION 


T«  KARMEKS  AND  GARDENERS. 

oRocNit  POUDRETTEI  stil!T 

l iie  cheapest  and  best  fertilizer  made  Can  be  used 

' Settee  l„  all  drills.  The  article  Ls  first  dr, «3, 

then  wound.  No  dirt  Is  mixed  with  the  soil  It  is 

nl  ht  soil  only.  Can  be  mixed  with  other  ingre- 

llcnt  advantage.  Price  per  ton.  &2»)  in 
CEO.  S.  PICKERING, 

1JL3  Iiftli  Street,  N.  Y. 


df 

barrels,  f 


o.  b. 


f.3;25  P„er  (ldxl°  fu  Lasts  a lifetime 
n!  at  roofs-.  Heady  for  use.  Anybody  can 
nAnpr  it.  Illustrated  book  Free  If  you  mention  this 

Indiana"  pat nt  a n d"roo f i ng  c'o. 

The  Cold-Water  Dip, 

H'lIYMO-CREhOL,,) 

m G ft. n c,c,Iltrate‘t ■ non-polsonous  fluid— 
safest.  sris^eu^  TICKS  a,  m 6,mple8t 

x_.  I o E, 

war t'. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Dr.  Gilbert,  . , - .... 

found  It  In  -he  open  market  at'td'says  Uwas^mund 
ttne,  and  was  prepared  from  pure  bone,  of  good  qual 
ny-  BOWKERCO, 


Inspector  of  Fertilizers 
in  Maine,  drew  sam- 
ples of  our  bone  as  he 

Mil  unvu  It  ....... . 


ROSSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 

l<  arm  utensils,  etc.,  will  not  crack  or  peel— will  protect 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  free.  Ask  prices  of 

ROSsSIfc  IRON  ORE  TAINT  GO., 
Ogdensburg,  N,  Y. 

THOMAS  SMOOTHING  IMRROW, 

THOMAS  REVERSIBLE  HARROW 

Herendeen  Spring-Tooth  Harrow. 

Manufactured  only  by  us.  Send  for  Ulustrated  Pamplt 

n t.  1 he  Th onian  Harrow  Co.,  GENEVA.  N.  Y. 
A Few  Good.  Traveler * Wanted. 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone  Touch  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KMHE  «fe  CO. 

Not.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltlmor*. 
No.  112  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


HENLEY’S 

IMPROVED  MONARCH 
FENCE  MACHINE. 

July  81. 1885:  May  18,  1886:  August  3 1886 

fence  m lT,Pflemkwl  "laehln,‘ use  Winch  makes'  the 
*' 1,1  in*  neid  whenever  wanted. 

HENLEYS  IMPROVED  MONARCH 

(FENCE  MACHINE 


Monarch  Machine  is  made  of  the  b«d  manu  al-  u 
Strong,  light  durable,  can  easily  be  opTrated  bvft  man 
or  boy,  and  will  last  a life-time.  I hls  fem?.  Is  fJi 
of  stock. '°  an'V  barb  wlre  fence-  anrt  'vil1  turn  all  kinds 

Kor  new  catalogue  and  further  particulars  address 

H.  C.  HUJVIzEY, 

523  to  533  No.  16th  Street 

„ . RICHMOND.  INDIANA. 

Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Wood,  Taber  & Ahorse, 

Eaton,  Madison  to,  , I 

Manufacturers  of  Portable.  Ay.  .cuuura..  stationary 
and  Traction 

STEAM  EKTCUKTES 

Of  the  highest  standard,  in  every  respect  of  materials 
and I workmanship  Were  pioneers  in’  the  ma^atture 
of  Practically  Portable  STKA  >1 
And  with  determined  policy  to  build  only  the  best 
mS  Iler!  from  the  best  materials,  and  in  the  hr 

manner  of  construction  and  with  continued  imnr<  'st' 
ments,  have  attained  thy  highest  standard  in  c - '.nV 
lence  of  workmanship,  simplicity  of  design  am  “ ' 
f.CM,^Wer'  F?r  a third  <*f  a'  century  Taw” ''  eap 
rained  their  manufacture.  ' * mam 

The  (Standard  Portable  and  Agri,,',., 
Engines  ol  the  World. 

In  addition  to  our  STANDARD  ENf J t 
offer  the  first  ROAD  ENGINE  wh‘,  we  uow 

tion  power  practically  and  T,;?1'(. 

four  truck  wheels,  and  while  so  applied  tr  ' "< 

indeDendently,  the  forward  wrp|jhed  to  ‘■at-*- 
of  the  steering  apparatus  JXle  ,s  umier  f1' 

Our  Patented  Improvements  provide  a 


FOUR-DRIVER  TRACTION  ENGTN’P 

which  excels  all  other  Traction  Engines  of  equal  cvl 
Rive  Zn^l’Int"'  PRJling.  capacity,  andstXespt. 

con,ro1  aut'  ease  iu  steering  on  sandv 
?roPYP<iryVNUneTen  an(i  otherwise  difficult  ground  to 
a\el.  Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 


iiP?  most  perfect  Forcc-Feed 
Fori IU*cr  llitlll  In  ©xi^f  once.  g«»n,i  f*or  cir- 
cular, A.  II,  *AHQ8JIIAlt,  York,  Pit, 
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Plants  Potatoes  In  a single  operation. 

THOROUGH,  ACCURATK  and  RELlAIiLK. 
Send  for  circular  to 

A8PINWA  LI.  M’F’G  CO., 

Three  Rivers.  Mieli. 


TtTD  XT  TVT  A means  short  hay.”  i'-e 
Ufii  I Itl  n X our  topdresslug  early 
and  crowd  Hie  grass  to 
curly  maturity,  to  escape  any  unfavorable  weather 
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YELLOW  TRANSPARENT. 


UCH  has  been  said  of  this 
apple  first  and  last  in  the  R. 
N.-Y.  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins 
kindly  called  our  attention  to 
a colored  illustration  of  the 
fruit,  leaves  and  twig,  which 
appeared  in  a late  number  of 
the  Canada  Horticulturist  as 
being  the  best  portrait  of  this 
variety  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared, and  from  it  our  illustration,  Fig.  141, 
was  drawn.  Prof.  Budd,  of  Ames,  Iowa,  says 
in  the  R.  N.-Y.  of  Feb.  21,  1885,  that  he  has 
received  many  good  words  from  many  States 
of  the  Union  for  this  earliest  of  summer  apples. 
It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  it  is  earlier  than 
Early  Harvest,  quite  as  large  and  handsome, 
and  fully  equal  in  quality.  Besides,  it  comes 
into  bearing  early  and  seems  as 
regular  in  its  crops  as  Duchess. 

Dr.  Hoskins  (Newport,  Vt.)  re- 
fers on  page  200  of  last  year’s  R. 

N.-Y.  to  a “curious  thing”  about 
the  Yellow  Transparent.  His 
original  tree,  from  the  one  cion  he 
received  from  Washington  in  1870, 
is  in  grass  in  a rather  poor  spot 
and  bore  an  immense  crop.  But 
the  fruit  was  so  small  that  it  was 
not  gathered  for  market  as  that 
of  the  others  was  in  August.  The 
fruit  hung  on,  growing  better  and 
better,  and  whiter  and  whiter  un- 
til the  last  of  September,  and  his 
visitors  when  they  came  round  to 
that  tree  declared  the  apples  to  be 
the  best  on  the  place.  They  were 
the  size  of  the  Fameuse,  as  white 
as  the  whitest  ivory,  and  really 
equal  to  Early  Harvest  which  is 
scarcely  the  case  when  gathered  in 
August.  This  apple,  Dr.  Hoskins 
says,  is  the  best  shipper  and  keep 
er  of  any  early  apple  he  knows. 

Dr.  Hoskins  tells  us  that  this 
apple  is  now  in  bearing  from  New 
Brunswick  to  Washington  Terri- 
tory. The  tree  is  a free  and  sym- 
metrical grower,  upright  when 
young,  but  spreading  as  it  becomes 
older,  under  the  loads  of  its  fruit. 

It  is  a healthy  tree,  and,  like  most 
of  the  Russians,  “iron-clad”.against 
cold,  enduring  40  degrees  below 
zero  without  injury.  It  is  of 
dwarf  growth  and  when  branched 
low,  nearly  all  the  fruit  may  be 
gathered  by  hand  even  from  an 
old  tree.  In  delicate  waxen  beau- 
ty, the  Yellow  Transparent  is 
unequaled  among  American 
apples.  It  is  soft-fleshed  and  of 
a mild,  delicate,  but  not  high 
flavor.  But  the  fruit  is  always 
fair  and  its  attractive  appearance, 
joined  with  its  very  good  quality, 
makes  it  extremely  salable. 

It  was  first  illustrated  in  the 
Rural  of  Oct.  4,  1884  page  051, 
from  a specimen  sent  to  us  by  Dr. 

Hoskins. 


cannot  tell  whether  cultivation  would  help  i 
them  or  not.  They  grow  very  fast  without 
cultivation.  f.  e.  smith. 

Hillsborough  Co.,  N.  H. 


The  Pruning  of  an  Orchard  I think  best 
done  by  following  it  up  in  March  every  year 
from  planting.  I would  leave  no  limbs  lower 
than  five  or  six  feet  and  let  no  limb  stay  on 
that  will  be  a nuisance  in  years  to  come.  This 
prevents  the  terrible  slaughtering  in  trimming 
large  trees  that  have  been  neglected  for  years. 

Kent  Co.,  Canada.  f.  w.  wilson. 


FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  ETC. 


I have  taken  much  pleasure  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  flowering  shrubs,  and  here  is  my  opin- 
ion of  their  value  and  the  order  of  their 
merits  for  cultivation.  Beginning  at  the  first 
of  the  list,  the  Althea,  or  Rose  of  Sharon,  I 1 


A Hazel  Nut  we  have  here  is 
very  hardy,  grows  rapidly  on  al- 
most any  kind  of  soil,  usually  not 
over  six  feet  in  hight.  It  bears  at 
two  to  three  years  old.  The  nuts 
grow  in  burrs,  three  to  10  in  each 
burr.  I have  seen  the  bushes  so 
covered  with  nuts  that  they  bent 
nearly  to  the  ground.  We  have 
not  tried  to  cultivate  them,  and 


consider  the  Due  de  Brabant  the  most  beauti- 
ful although  the  Lady  Stanley  and  the  other 
variegated  varieties  of  flowers,  white  and  red, 
are  desirable.  I have  succeeded  in  keeping 
the  Double-flowering  Almond  but  a few  years. 
Although  very  beautiful,  both  white  and  red, 
and  grafted  plants  are  not  long-lived. — [That 
is  our  experience. — Eds.] 

What  a a showy  hedge  the  Japan  Quince 
makes,  and  what  a blaze  of  crimson  flowers, 
but  how  few  hedges  are  to  be  seen.  Blush 
and  white-flower  kinds  make  a beautiful 
variety  and  contrast.  Pride  of  Rochester  is  a 
singular  name  for  a deutzia;  but  it  will  be  an 
ornament  and  an  object  of  pride  on  any  per- 
son’s grounds.  It  is  the  most  profuse  bloomer 
of  all,  but  the  other  varieties  have  their 
merits  too.  We  want  trees  or  shrubs  that 
make  a show  in  the  fall  when  trees  are  des- 
poiled of  their  foliage,  and  the  euonymus 
will  have  a pleasing  effect.  The  best  is  the 
American,  but  the  European  is  much  the  pret- 
tier tree.  The  winged  variety  is  curious  and 
desirable.  In  early  spring  the  Golden  Forsy- 


YELLOW  TRANSPARENT  APPLE.  Fig.  141. 

(Drawn  from  a plate  in  the  Canada  Horticulturist.) 


thia  cheers  the  heart  of  the  gardener,  and  the 
Fortunei  is  the  best  and  can  be  trained  to  a 
handsome  upright  bush ; while  the  other  two 
kinds  spread  over  too  much  space.  A favorite 
with  most  is  the  upright  honeysuckle  with 
its  many  varieties;  but  the  Grandiflora, 
Rubra  or  Speciosa,  which  may  be  the  same 
as  there  is  often  confusion  in  the  names  of 
flowers  as  well  as  of  fruits,  will  be  satisfactory. 
Every  one  admires  the  hydrangea  bearing 
such  splendid  panicles  of  white  flowers,  but 
few  remember  or  care  for  its  long  and  hard 
name — Paniculata  grandiflora.  The  cultiva- 
tor should  cut  out  the  old  wood,  as  those 
monstrous  bunches  grow  on  young  wood  only. 
Grafted  lilacs  of  different  shades  of  color  are 
preferable  to  the  common  red  and  white,  as 
they  require  but  little  room  and  the  whole 
plant  is  covered  with  a mass  of  bloom  in  a 
compact  form.  I think  for  all  purposes  the 
Philadelphus  grandiflora  is  my  preference. 

What  a prize  we  have  in  the  Prunus  Pis- 
sardii  or  Purple  Plum.  It  holds  its  purple 
of  leaf  and  bark  the  best  of  ail  yet,  but  the 
flowers  are  of  little  value.  I have 
the  Golden-leaf  Privet  and  the 
Silver-leaf,  but  the  California  is 
the  best,  and  is  beautiful  in  bloom 
throughout  the  season. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  so  many 
planters  of  trees  who  pay  so  little 
regard  to  what  the  future  tree  will 
be , if  it  has  only  a straight 
trunk,  that  is  sufficient.  But  the 
form  and  growth  of  the  top  are 
far  more  important  than  the  per 
feet  symmetry  of  the  trunk.  Near- 
ly every  shade  and  ornamental 
tree  should  have  a leading  central 
shoot, and  the  branch  should  spring 
regularly  from  it,  and  the  owner 
should  keep  but  one  leading  trunk 
if  perfect  beauty  of  shape  is  de- 
sired, and  nurserymen  should  trim 
nearly  all  their  larger  varieties  of 
deciduous  trees  to  that  end.  We 
often  see  trees  improperly  pruned, 
making  a straggling  unequal 
growth,  and  the  limbs  broken  by 
storms.  This  is  so,  especially  the 
case  with  the  Silver  Maples  that 
many  object  to  planting  them 
This  would  not  occur  if  properly 
trained  in  the  nursery  to  straight 
upright  leaders.  Many  in  planting 
trees  in  new  places  err  in  having 
too  many  large  trees,  and  often  in 
small  yards  too.  A part  should 
be  of  the  second-class  in  size, 
some  flowering,  others  small  weep- 
ing trees,  interspersed  with  a few 
purple  or  variegated  specimens,  of 
which  there  is  a very  goodly  selec- 
tion, and  if  a proper  number  of 
flowering  bushes  are  mingled  in, 
with  good  taste,  when  the  trees  ac- 
quire large  size  some  may  be  partly 
removed  if  there  are  too  many. 
Of  the  large  number  of  spirasas 
the  amateur  will  find  the  Billardii 
callosa  rubra,  Reevesii  double.  Gol- 
den (aurea),  prunifolia,  tenuissima, 
superba,  Van  Houtei,  Ulmifolia 
and  Thunbergii  (the  prettiest  bush 
of  all)  a selection  of  good  kinds 
that  will  give  a succession  of 
bloom.  Our  old-fashioned  snow- 
ball should  be  mentioned,  but  the 
Japan  variety  (Viburnum  plica- 
turn)  is  better  for  the  greater  pro- 
fusion of  bloom  and  finer  leaves 
and  form  of  bush,  others  of  the 
viburnums  are  desirable  on  a large 
place,  especially  for  the  showy  ber- 
ries, red  and  black,  they  bear. 

Among  the  best  of  flowering 
shrubs  I place  the  weigelas,  and 
there  are  so  many  kinds  to  se- 
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lect  from  too.  Rosea  is  still  among  the  best, 
but  the  Desboisii  is  the  most  showy ; covered 
with  a profusion  of  dark-red  flowers,  it  is  the 
most  noticeable  of  all,  The  white  varieties, 
Candida  and  Nivea,  will  please  the  lovers  of 
the  chaste,  and  the  Lowei,  Lavallei,  Ducbar- 
tre  and  Vatarine  nearly  alike  will  suit  the 
taste  of  those  that  like  neat  and  pretty  dark 
red  flowers  of  smaller  size.  Amabilis,  Steltz- 
uerii  and  Arborea  are  very  good  and  robust 
growers. 

CHESTNUTS  AND  BERRIES. 

About  20  years  ago  1 procured  for  neigh- 
bors 50  nice  American  chestnuts  from  supe- 
rior large  seed.  They  were  planted  at  the  same 
time  as  apple  trees  as  part  of  an  orchard  and 
well  cared  for.  Now  the  apples  have  borne 
fine  crops  for  many  years,  and  the  chestnuts 
are  of  about  the  same  size  and  form  of  head, 
and  average  a foot  in  diameter,  but  only  a 
few  trees  have  borne  yet,  and  I doubt  if  the 
product  of  all  amounts  to  one  peck  a year. 
Some  six  years  ago  I planted  three  Japan 
chestnut  trees  two  years  old  in  the  garden, 
and  they  have  grown  nicely  and  are  more  ele- 
gant than  the  American.  Last  year  they 
hung  full  of  burrs,  about  50  to  a tree,  and  on 
diligent  search  we  found  three  Duts,  the  rest 
being  abortive.  The  previous  year  the  pro- 
duct was  two  of  model  ate  size. 

As  the  Editor  likes  to  have  experience 
rather  than  theory,  here  is  mine:  1 cannot 
discover  any  difference  worthy  of  mention 
between  the  Doolittle,  Souhegan  or  Tyler 
Raspberries.  The  Gregg  is  not  hardy  here. 
Caroline  is  hardy,  very  productive,  but  too 
soft  and  lacking  flavor.  The  most  rampant 
grower  and  greatest  bearer  is  the  Shaffer.  It 
is  a fair  berry  for  the  table  and  goo  I for  can- 
ning; but  the  bushes  should  be  upheld  by 
stakes  or  wires  on  posts.  We  want  large  ber- 
ries and  plenty  of  them ; and  Cuthbert  wdl  be 
the  most  popular  late  berry  and  fill  the  basket 
much  sooner  than  the  Philadelphia,  Turner, 
Brandywine  and  other  small  berries. 

APPLES. 

Here  is  a list  of  varieties  of  apples  mostly 
grown  here.  In  making  a selection  for  plant- 
ing, we  should  make  a distinction  between 
what  is  best  for  table  or  home  use,  and  the 
most  profitable  for  market,  which  will  be  the 
greatest  bearers,  hardy, of  fine, attractive  color 
and  large  size.  Of  the  latter  class  I recom- 
mend for  early  the  Red  Astrachan  where  the 
soil  suits  it,  and  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Harvest,  Yellow  Transparent,  probably,  al- 
though not  a firm  fruit,  Maiden’s  Blush 
Gravenstein,  Porter,  Twenty-Ounce,  Wealthy 
a most  beautiful  apple  and  an  early 
bearer.  For  winter,  Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  Ci- 
der, H.  Nonesuch,  Mann,  Streaked  Pippin, 
Smokehouse,  Titus  Pippin,  R.  I.  Greening  and 
Pennock.  Most  of  these  are  good  for  all  pur. 
poses;  but  the  Ben  Davis  and  Smith’s  Cider  are 
immensely  productive  and  salable,  but  too 
poor  for  home  use  where  we  can  have  better. 
Peck  s Pleasant  is  among  the  best  winter  ta 
ble  apples  and  is  a good  substitute  for  the 
Newtown  Pippin,  which  it  nearly  resembles. 
Tompkins  Co.  Kmg  is  a fine  apple,  but  falls 
too  soon  from  the  tree.  Spitzenburg  fails. 
Roxbury  Russet  is  excellent  for  cooking  and 
generally  bears  well.  Northern  Spy  fails;  so 
do  BelJiiowtr  and  Fall  Pippin.  The  Falla- 
water  is  a great  bearer  and  a beautiful  fruit. 

GARDEN  FENCE. 

I have  made  the  fence  around  the  garden 
of  woven  wire  and  like  it  very  much ; but  I 
have  put  it  to  use  to  tram  grape  vines  upon  as 
a trellis,  and  1 can  twine  the  shoots  as  I please 
in  the  loops. 

It  makes  a perfect  garden  fence  and  serves 
as  a fence  around  the  poultry  yard,  letting  in 
lightand  air;  it  also  protects  those  little  plots  in 
the  lawn  w here  the  bedding  plants  luxuriate, 
from  the  excursions  of  poultry, and  it  protects 
the  young  apple  trees  from  the  rabbits  [A  val- 
uable suggestion — Eds.]  I have  tried  many 
remedies  to  prevent  their  gnawing  young  ap- 
ple trees  which  they  prefer  ;but  they  like  to  nip 
Norway  Maple,  beeches,  and  lindens  as  well; 
but  at  last  I placed  the  woven  wire  fence  fast- 
ened to  posts  around  the  field,  and  this  is  a 
permanent  safeguard.  But  the  meshes  must 
not  be  too  large,  as  to  my  surprise  the  rabbits 
wdll  force  themselves  through  quite  a small 
space.  A two-inch  mesh  is  too  large.  The 
washes  of  various  kinds  I have  used  to  pre- 
vent the  injury  from  rabbits  disappeared  with 
the  first  hard  rain,  unless  one  of  linseed  oil  or 
petroleum,  and  they  were  injurious  to  the 
trees.  A fence  of  good  strong  woven  wire 
protected  by  one  or  two  strands  of  Buckthorn 
fencing,  will  last  many  years,  protect  the  or- 
chard or  gaiden  from  the  pigs  and  poultry, 
act  as  a barrier  to  the  fruit  stealer  and  be  a 
cheap  fence,  too,  and  how  nice  and  convenient 
to  have  some  good  varieties  of  grape  vines 
trained  along  this  fence,  the  vines  being  fast- 
ened to  the  fence  by  their  tendrils,  and  when 
growing  woven  in  and  out  with  little  trouble. 

Queens  Co.,  Long  Island.  Isaac  hicks. 


RAISING  LIMA  BEANS  WITHOUT 
POLES. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bennett  mentions  the  fact, 
in  the  Gardener’s  Monthly,  that  he  has  grown 
Lima  beans  on  upright  threads  between  two 
horizontal  wires  for  several  years,  and  de- 
monstrates most  conclusively  that  the  wire 
and  thread  trellises  cost  about  one-half  what 
poles  would  for  the  area  of  ground  covered, 
even  supposing  the  poles  could  be  procured 
easily  and  purchased  cheaply.  I have  tried 
this  mode  of  raising  Lima  beans  with  great 
satisfaction,  and  regard  it  as  not  only  much 
cheaper,  but  owing  to  the  fact,  as  I suppose, 
that  the  roots  are  more  uniformly  distributed 
in  the  soil  and  the  vines  better  exposed  to  the 
sunlight,  the  fruit  is  matured  to  better  advan- 
tage, and  yields  a somewhat  larger  crop. 

The  illustrations  at  Fig.  142,  p.  203,  will  give 
a clear  idea  as  to  the  way  I arrange  the  trel- 
lises. Two  stout,  hard-wood  stakes  (s  and  t) 
about  four  feet  long,  are  driven  into  the 
ground  at  an  angle  of  about  60  degrees, 
leaving  one  foot  above  ground.  These  stakes 
are  placed  300  to  400  feet  apart,  according  to 
the  length  of  the  trellis.  Three  or  four  feet 
from  the  stakes  two  poles  are  raised  as  at  a. 
These  are  tied  together  at  the  top  with  a piece 
of  small  wire.  The  wire  qable  is  then  fastened 
to  the  stake  and  passed  over  the  poles.  I find 
the  twisted  wire  best  for  this  purpose,  as  the 
expansion  of  heat  and  cold  affects  only  the 
twist  and  not  the  metal.  The  cable  is  carried 
to  f,  and  fastened  with  a staple  after  pulling 
it  tight  with  the  hands.  Two  other  poles,  as  at 
b,  are  then  placed  near  t,  and  pushed  up  to 
a vertical  position.  This  pulls  the  wire  as 
tight  as  a bowstring.  A No.  14  wire  is  then 
stretched  at  the  bottom  from  one  stake  to  the 
other,  and  intermediate  supports,  as  at  d and 
e,  are  placed  at  intervals.  Cords,  o o,  can 
then  be  tied  between  the  upper  and  lower 
wires,  and  the  trellis  is  ready.  I like  to  use 
for  the  lower  wire  a cable  composed  of  No.  16 
wires.  Common  tying  twine  can  be  used  to 
form  the  net.  The  trellis  should  be  erected  so 
as  to  run  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
winds.  The  intermediate  supports  should  in- 
cline a little  towards  each  other.  The  end 
poles  should  be  so  long  that  the  cable  will  rise 
seven  feet  above  the  ground.  I prefer  to 
plant  the"  beans  four  to  five  inches  apart.  This 
allows  a share  for  the  grubs.  It  has  been 
urged  against  this  system  that  there  is  no 
chance  for  cross-cultivation.  This  objection 
holds  good  for  all  garden  crops  that  are  raised 
in  drills.  With  a good  wheel  hoe  the  vines 
can  easily  be  kept  clear  of  weeds.  Any  extra 
labor  required  for  this  work  will  be  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  advantages  of  the 
system.  wm.  hewitt. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

Here  are  some  varieties  to  plant  cautiously 
and  some  not  to  plant  at  all  in  this  locality 
— Central  Indiana: 

Gooseberries. — The  Industry  I have 
grown  two  seasons.  It  mildews  and  drops 
its  foliage  badly.  I think  it  worthless  here. 
Dougal’s  No.  10  is  a failure  for  the  same  rea- 
son. It  is  a slender,  indifferent  grower.  Tri- 
umph will  doubtless  mildew  here  as  the  In- 
dustry does. 

Strawberries.— The  Jewell  I have  tried 
in  black  soil  with  a clay  subsoil,  and  in  a 
sandy  clay  soil,  and  find  it  lacks  vigor  and 
makes  absolutely  no  plants  at  all.  The  Parry 
seems  open  to  the  same  objections. 

Raspberries. — The  Rancocas  and  Hansell 
are  very  similar  in  plant  and  fruit;  both  lack 
vigor  and  probably  will  not  be  planted  ex. 
tensively  for  market.  The  Marlboro  is  not  as 
vigorous  as  it  was  expected ; makes  rather  a 
short,  stunted  growth,  the  leaves  cupping  and 
making  a rather  peculiar  appearance.  The 
fruit  is  large,  of  good  color,  firm  and  of  fair 
quality  and  the  vine  is  productive. 

Blackberries. — McCracken, fruit  medium 
uneven  in  size  and  shape  and  of  very  poor  qual- 
ity. Stayman’s  Early,  a total  failure  in  plant 
and  fruit.  Texas  Hybrid,  tender  in  plant  and 
worthless  here.  Chrystal  White,  worthless. 
Early  Harvest,  a good  early  berry,  but  tender, 
winter  kills  badly ; not  profitable  here.  Wil- 
son, Jr.,  and  Early  Cluster  winter-kill. 

Plums. — Bassett,  small  and  indifferent  in 
quality.  Blackman  is  probably  a hybrid  be- 
tween Wild  Goose  and  the  Peach.  I never 
heard  of  its  producing  fruit.  Kelsey’s  Japan 
has  winter-killed  this  winter  (18  degrees  below 
zero)  and  seems  more  tender  than  the  peach. 

Cherry. — Olivet  we  imported  from  France 
when  first  introduced.  It  has  proven  worth- 
less. 

Pear. — Le  Conte  is  too  tender  for  this 
climate. 

Nuts. — We  have  heard  much  recently  in  re- 
gard to  the  Japan  Chestnut.  It  winter-kills 
badly  here.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the 
Spanish  Chestnut  and  English  Walnut. 

Marion  Co.,  Ind.  c.  w.  hobbs. 

Bubach's  No.  5 we  look  upon  out  here  as 


the  great  stra  wberry  that  horticulturists  have 
been  looking  for.  J.  w.  B. 

Bureau  Co.,  Ills. 


SOME  LETTUCES  AND  TOMATOES. 

Last  spring  I grew  the’  Sugar-loaf  Let- 
tuce from  Gregory, and  the  Tomhnnnock  from 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  & Co.,  and  found  them  en- 
tirely different,  so  much  so  that  1 wonder  how 
anybody  could  think  them  identical.  While 
the  Sugar-loaf  has  a strong  and  erect  growth, 
the  leaves  on  top  turning  in,  and  as  they  at- 
tain maturity  assuming  a fine  brown  tinge 
at  the  top,  the  Tomhaunock  resembles  more  a 
Summer  Silesian  in  habit  and  size,  with  the 
color  and  crispness  of  the  old  Brown  Dutch. 

I also  grew  Turner’s  Hybrid  and  Mikado  To- 
matoes and  found  them  generally  handsome 
and  smooth  in  form  and  attractive  in  color;  in 
quality  they  were  all  that  could  be  required  of 
a first-class  tomato,  and  though  some  fruit 
was  somewhat  irregular,  should  that  prove 
that  they  are  a failure?  In  our  field  of  eight 
or  ten  leading  varieties  they  were  always 
picked  in  preference  to  all  others  except  the 
Essex  Early  Hybrid  and  Cardinal,  on  account 
of  their  large  size  and  ripening  qualities.  I 
shall  raise  them  more  extensively  this  spring. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  chas.  h. 
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PRUNING  TREES. 

WILLIAM  FALC  1NER 

We  prune  our  trees  in  order  to  promote  or 
preserve  their  beautiful  proportions  and  bet- 
ter adapt  them  for  the  purposes  for  which  we 
desire  them:  also  to  rid  them  of  broken  or 
diseased  branches,  or  throw  their  strength 
into  the  production  of  wood  or  fruit,  as  the 
case  may  be  desirable.  Cut  out  the  wind- 
broken  or  shivered  limbs  shorten  those  that 
are  disproportionately  long  and  likely  to  be 
broken  by  wind  or  snow  storms,  cut  away 
all  branches  that  encroach  upon  road  or  path- 
way, and  here  and  there  in  •young  trees  thin 
out  crooked,  crossing,  or  superabundant 
branches.  Old  trees  seldom  need  thinning. 
But  be  merciful  1 Don’t  prune  a tree  unmean- 
ingly; the  less  pruning  you  can  get  along 
with,  the  better.  In  all  your  operations  use 
clean,  sharp  tools  and  make  clean  cuts.  Don’t 
leave  snags  or  butts  either  in  the  case  of  small 
twigs  or  big  branches,  but  cut  right  back  to 
an  eye,  fork  or  stem.  If  you  don’t,  the  snag 
will  die  back  any  way, become  a disfigurement, 
and  ofter  carry  disease  to  adjacent  parts. 

The  best  time  for  pruning  trees  depends  on 
circumstances:  In  Summer  when  the  trees 
are  in  full  leaf  we  cannot  very  well  see  how 
best  to  thin  the  head  and  give  it  the  best 
symmetrical  form,  hence  we  often  shirk  that 
duty  till  Fall.  But  in  cases  where  big  limbs 
are  to  be  removed,  Summer  is  to  be  prefer- 
red, as  large  wounds  made  then  heal  over 
more  quickly  than  do  those  made  in  Winter. 
In  Winter  we  cannot  well  distinguish  all  the 
dead  branches  in  our  tree  tops,  hence  that  is 
better  attended  to  when  the  tree  is  in  full  leaf. 
In  Summer  we  don’t  want  to  litter  up  our 
gardens  by  pruning  trees,  hence  delay  it  till 
Winter.  In  Winter  it  is  too  cold  to  be  agree- 
able to  spend  much  time  among  the  tree  tops, 
and  in  Spring  we  are  too  busy  with  other 
duties  to  go  tree-pruning.  All  points  consid- 
ered, I am  inclined  to  favor  the  Fall  as  the 
best  time,  at  least  the  most  convenient  for 
the  operation.  In  hard,  frosty  weather  our 
tools  are  too  brittle  and  we  cannot  make 
clean  cuts;  and  many  trees,  yellow -wood  and 
maples,  for  instance,  bleed  severely  when  prun- 
ed in  Spring,  even  as  early  as  February. 
But  I never  knew  a tree  to  “bleed  to  death.” 

Don’t  prune  evergeens  in  Winter.  And 
don’t  prune  somewhat  tender  trees  or  shrubs 
of  any  kind  sooner  than  just  immediately  be- 
fore Spring  sets  in.  This  enables  you  to  see 
the  extent,  if  any,  of  the  injury  caused  by 
the  severity  of  the  winter,  when  you  can  cut 
in  to,  living  wood. 

But  we  often  find  among  trees  around 
houses  and  in  gardens  that  the  pruning  most 
needed  is  not  the  thinning  of  the  branches  but 
the  thinning  of  the  trees  themselves.  If  your 
trees  are  too  thick,  cut  out  the  least  desirable 
ones,  and  give  the  good  ones  a better  chance 
for  life. 


HEDGE  PLANTS. 

I read  in  a current  agricultural  paper, 
which  claims  high  precedence,  the  advice  to  a 
reader  who  wants  the  best  hedge  plant,  to 
choose  first  the  Honey  Locust  I This  plant 
never  had  a single  merit  for  the  purpose  but 
ts  thorns,  and  they  are  wholly  superseded  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  stretching  a barbed 
wire  about  breast  high  for  cattle  (25  to  30 
inches)  as  a perfectly  secure  defence  against 
their  breaching.  Its  other  habits  are  all 
against  it.  True,  its  young  foliage,  as  crowd- 
ed in  a hedge,  is  very  handsome,  but  cattle 


are  so  fond  of  browzing  it  that  they  soon  des- 
troy its  beauty  and  the  hedge  itself,  where 
they  can  have  access  to  it.  Low-growing, 
shrubby  plants,  distasteful  to  cattle,  are  the 
best.  If  of  naturally  erect  and  dense  growth, 
they  require  little  or  no  trimming.  They 
should  sprout  densely  from  the  collar,  but 
should  not  sucker  from  the  roots.  All  in  all, 
there  is  no  plant  that  combines  so  many 
merits  for  hedging  as  the  common,  inexpen- 
sive privet,  which  grows  freely  from  cuttings. 
Its  general  use  would  be  a great  adornment 
to  farm  scenery,  and  a great  enhancement  to 
the  comfort  of  residents  and  to  the  value  of 
the  fields,  by  the  shelter  against  winds,  and 
the  evaporation  from  its  nearly  evergreen 
leaves.  It  seldom  exceeds  eight  feet  in  liatur 
al  hight.  Cattle  avoid  it  unless  famished. 
They  prefer  it,  however,  to  barberry,  Japan 
quince,  buckthorn  or  sweetbriar,  and  other 
briar  roses,  which  are  all  good  hedge  plants. 

w. 
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A COW-DOCTOR’S  BLUNDER. 

1 had  a valuable  Ayrshire  cow  which 
dropped  a fine  calf  about  September  10.  A 
week  after,  she  got  caught  out  in  a cold  rain 
storm  and  took  cold  and  became  sick.  A 
“cow  doctor”  came  and  said  at  once  that  she 
had  the  “hollow-horn.”  He  gave  his  regular 
treatment  which  was  to  slit  the  tail,  put’  in 
salt  and  bind  it  up  with  a rag.  Then  he  proceed- 
ed to  bore  the  horns,  but  this  was  not  so  bad, 
for  some  equally  bright  doctor  had  done  this 
before  the  cow  came  into  my  possession. 
Then  be  said  he  must  wet  the  back  of  the  cows’ 
head  with  spirits  of  turpentine.  This  treat- 
ment nearly  drove  the  poor  thing  frantic.  I 
never  saw  any  creature  suffer  for  15  minutes 
as  she  did.  Then  the  doctor  left,  said  he  bad 
done  all  he  could,  and  I guess  he  had.  too.  I 
made  up  my  mind  he  didn’t  know  his  business. 
My  theory  was  that  the  cow  had  taken  a cold 
that  had  resulted  in  inflammation  of  the 
womb.  She  was  still  suffering.  I gathered 
enough  green  catnip  to  make  about  three 
quarts  of  pulp  after  bruising  well.  To  this  I 
added  a peck  of  wheat  bran,  put  the  whole  in 
a tub  and  added  boiling  water  enough  to  make 
a good  poultice.  This  I put  in  a coarse  bag 
such  as  is  used  for  holding  fertilizers  and 
poured  over  it  a pint  of  apple  whisky.  I put 
the  whole  thing  on  the  cow’s  side,  over  the 
womb,  when  it  was  about  as  hot  as  I could 
bear  it  on  my  own  flesh.  Then  I covered  the 
cow,  poultice  and  all,  with  horse  blankeLs  and 
bits  of  carpets.  She  lay  stretched  out  flat 
with  her  head  in  the  straw.  In  two  hours  she 
had  raised  her  head  and  pulled  up  her  legs.  It 
was  not  long  before  she  said  to  me  just  as 
plainly  as  a human  being  could  have  said  it, 
that  she  was  thirsty.  I gave  her  a pail  of 
warm  gruel  and  she  soon  got.  up  on  her  feet 
and  nursed  the  calf.  This  is  my  experience  with 
“hollow  horn”  and  the  readers  of  the  Rural 
can  judge  how  long  it  will  be  before  I will  let 
any  “cow  doctor”  cut  the  tail  of  one  of  my 
cows  or  put  turpentine  on  their  heads.  Such 
treatment  is  nothing  but  torture  and  yet 
thousands  of  cows  are  still  treated  in  this 
way.  J-  p- 

Kingston,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y.— It  has  been  frequently  stated 
by  high  authorities  in  the  Rural  that  “hol- 
low-horn” and  “ wolf-in- the-tail”  are  imagin- 
ary diseases  of  cattle.  The  symptoms  which 
ignorant  quacks  think  indicative  of  local  ail- 
ment in  the  horn  or  tail,  really  indicate  some 
ailment  in  another  part  of  the  body  or  a gen- 
eral bad  condition  of  the  system ; and  the 
treatment  should  be  directed  not  to  the  horn, 
but  to  the  real  seat  of  the  malady. 


THE  ERROR  OF  EARLY  MATURITY. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON. 

For  the  last  six  months  we  have  not  heard 
as  much  of  early  maturity  and  one  and  two- 
year-old  beef  as  we  did  the  eighteen  months 
before.  It  is,  nodonbt,  more  profitable  to  the 
breeder  and  feeder  to  be  able  to  fatten  and 
sell  a steer  at  one  or  two  years,  than  to  keep 
it  a year  or  two  longer:  but  still  if  it  is  found 
that  one  or  two-year-old  meat  is  not  beef  at 
all.  in  the  estimation  of  the  discriminating 
consumer,  it  is  plain  the  raising  and  feeding 
of  baby  beef  will  have  to  be  abandoned  as  un- 
profitable. and  the  truth  is,  one  and  two-year- 
old  beef  is  not  beef  at  all,  neither  is  it  veal 
wanting  the  high,  fine  and  frank  flavor  and 
juiciness  of  the  former,  and  the  delicacy  and 
tenderness  of  the  latter.  Besides,  when  size 
and  fat,  both,  are  to  be  attained  at  the  age  of 
from  one  to  two  years,  the  feeding  must  be 
forced  from  the  start,  with  the  certainty  that 
the  muscles  and  flesh  will  be  so  interstratified 
with  fat  and  tallow,  the  lean  meat  will  be  not 
only  greasy,  but  oily.  For  example,  take 
that  wonderfully  fat,  well-developed  and  gen- 
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erally  perfect  steer,  Clarence  Kirkleavington, 
that  took  the  highest  prize  at  the  Chicago  Pat 
Stock  show  in  1884.  His  carcass  was  sold  to 
a leading  hotel  proprietor  and  served  in  form 
of  steaks,  roasts,  corned  beef  and  otherwise, 
and  greatly  to  the  disappointment,  if  not  to 
the  disgust,  of  the  bon  vivauts  there  staying 
and  eating,  the  meat  proved  to  be  far  from 
tender,  lacked  the  true  beefv  flavor,  and  the 
leanest  portions  were  altogether  too  greasy  to 
be  relished,  and  the  fat  was  not  true  fat  that 
could  be  eaten,  but  tallow,  or  more  correctly 
blubber.  This  prize  steer  was  a good  demon- 
stration of  early  maturity,  and  the  meat  was 
only  a little  worse  than  that  of  the  average 
highly-grained  steer  fed  to  ripeness  before  or 
by  the  time  he  is  two  years  old ; veal  is  one 
thing  and  beef  another.  It  is  no  more  absurd  to 
claim  that  a six-months-old  calf  makes  just  as 
nice  veal  as  another  six  weeks  old,  than  to  say 
a steer  under  two  years  makes  beef  equal  to 
another  four  years  old  or  over.  Highest  qual- 
ities in  the  meat  of  all,  or  nearly  all  the  ani- 
mals of  the  farm,  furnishing  our  meat  supply, 
are  not  at  their  best  till  the  individual  has  at- 
tained complete  maturity  and  that  maturity 
cannot  be  advanced  beyond  a certain  narrow 
limit.  Age,  and  mature  age,  is  as  essential  to 
bring  out  the  highest  qualities  in  the  flesh  of 
the  sheep  and  the  ox  as  in  wine  or  the  spirits 
of  wine,  otherwise  called  brandy,  the  best  of 
the  first  being  flashy  stuff  when  new  and  the 
choicest  of  the  other  not  distinguishable  from 
absolute  alcohol,  when  warm  from  the  still. 

But  the  doctrine  or  dogma  of  early  matur- 
ity not  only  gives  us  tough,  greasy  and  flavor- 
less beef  and  mutton,  but  tends  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  individual  and  the  deterioration  of 
the  race,  because  it  means  breeding  from 


with  sweet  milk  for  a drink.  It  usually  acts 
at  once.  j.  h.  n. 

Bohemia,  Wis. 


STRETCHES  IN  SHEEP. 


We  have  lost  many  sheep  from  “stretches.” 
Our  sheep  range  over  the  fields  in  fine  weather 
all  winter  and  eat  the  dry  grass.  They  be- 
come constipated.  We  have  tried  feeding  tur- 
nips—half  a bushel  to  every  15  sheep — also 
Stewart’s  sure  preventive,  sulphur:  yet  there 
are  one  or  more  cases  every  week.  Four 
ounces  of  salts  generally  relieve,  but  in  some 
instances  cathartics  have  no  effect,  and  the 
animal  will  mope  around  for  a week  and  then 
die.  Turnips  were  almost  a dead  failure  last 
year.  We  have  kept  a mixture  of  four  ounces 
Epsom  salts  and  12  ounces  of  common  salt  al- 
ways in  the  salt  box  before  the  sheep.  This 
helps  the  trouble.  A heedless  ewe  came  home 
one  night  without  her  lamb.  Rain  was  fall- 
ing. It  is  no  fun  to  carry  a wet  lamb  half  a 
mile.  By  the  use  of  an  old  fertilizer  sack  he 
was  brought  home  quite  comfortably.  The 
lamb  curled  down  in  the  sack  like  a puppy. 

Vance  Co.,  N.  C.  m.  b.  prince. 

R.  N.-Y. — Stretches  or  costiveness,  mani- 
fested by  colic,  is  ofteu  fatal  unless  the  bow- 
els are  promptly  opened  when  the  sheep  first 
shows  the  symptoms  by  stretching  itself  inces- 
santly, twitching  about  its  head  as  if  in  severe 
pain  and  lying  down  and  rising  frequently. 
Care  in  changing  feed  is  a preventive  and  a 
few  ounces  of  linseed  meal  will  obviate  the 
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LIMA  JBEANS  WITHOUT  POLE.  Fig.  142.  Page  201 , 


young  and  immature  individuals.  This  er- 
roneous practice  together  with  unlimited  corn 
in  the  case  of  the  hog,  has  so  far  lowered  the 
constitutional  vigor  of  the  leading  breeds  that 
every  chill  wind  that  blows  is  liable  to  give 
them  a cough  or  a cold  and  every  sudden 
change  of  the  weather  is  almost  sure  to  develop 
some  form  of  disease  we  have  come  to  call 
“hog  cholera.”  At  present  breeding  from 
young  and  immature  sires  and  dams  shows  its 
bad  effects  in  horses  and  cattle  in  diminished 
size  and  increased  delicacy  of  organization, 
and  of  course,  less  power  of  resistance  to  hard- 
ship whether  of  food,  work,  or  the  weather. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  subject 
is  being  discussed  with  great  animation  by  the 
zoologists  and  breeders  of  intelligence,  and  by 
general  consent  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at 
that  nothing  so  seriously  threatens  the  future 
well-being  of  races  of  high-bred  domesticated 
animals  as  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  early  ma- 
turity. Only  a few  weeks  ago  I saw  a car-load 
of  13  mature  and  perfectly  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous bulls  in  a pen  ready  to  be  sent  forward  to 
the  Chicago  market  for  the  canning  factories, 
leaving  their  places  to  be  supplied  by  one  and 
two-year-olds,  to  the  certain  deteroration  of 
the  herds  they  will  be  at  the  head  of.  But 
judging  from  the  later  aud  better  knowledge 
of  animal  physiology  beginning  to  prevail 
among  breeders  and  feeders  of  intelligence, 
such  errors  of  judgment  are  not  likely  to  be  so 
common  in  the  near  future  as  in  the  recent 
past. 


Diarrhea  in  Calves.— I notice  that  many 
ask  how  to  stop  diarrhea  in  calves.  The  sur- 
est remedy  I know  of  is  two  to  three  heaping 
spoonfuls  of  wheat  flour  which  must  be  boiled 
in  sweet  or  new  milk  to  a mush  and  mixed 


trouble.  Injections  of  warm  soap-and-water, 
or  of  one  ounce  of  linseed  oil  will  relieve  the 
bowels,  and  one  ounce  of  linseed  oil  given  by 
the  mouth  will  generally  cause  a cure.  If  the 
costiveness  is  of  long  continuance,  a teaspoon- 
ful of  flowers  of  sulphur  mixed  with  a little 
molasses  or  lard,  may  be  placed  on  the  tongue 
to  be  swallowed,  once  a day,  for  a week.  If 
a regular  allowance  of  a mixture  of  four 
ounces  of  sulphur  with  one  pound  of  salt  be 
placed  where  the  sheep  can  get  at  it,  there 
will  be  no  trouble  from  costiveness  or 
stretches. 


A PEW  PACTS  ABOUT  POULTRY. 


Potltry  food,  such  as  cut  clover  steeped 
and  moistened,  is  as  necessary  for  the  hens  as 
for  the  cows  and  horses.  Too  much  concen- 
trated food  renders  them  very  fat  and  hinders 
egg  production. 

Do  not  keep  old  fowls  and  young  chicks  in 
the  same  coop.  Lice  usually  come  from  the 
old  fowls  to  the  chicks. 

To  get  the  earliest  and  best  broilers  give  the 
chicks  artificial  heat  if  the  hen  weans  them, 
as  cold  will  check  their  growth. 

A Leghorn  chick  will  weigh  nearly  as  much 
at  the  end  of  the  first  six  weeks  of  its  life  as  a 
young  Brahma,  provided  both  are  treated 
alike.  After  that  time  the  advantage  in  in- 
crease of  weight  is  with  the  Brahma. 

By  assorting  the  eggs,  separating  the  dark 
from  the  light  in  color,  a higher  price  will  be 
obtained  for  both  lots. 

Dry -picked  broilers  and  fowls  command  the 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


'PteccUanc oils' 


IBAlBirS 

SKIN  & SCALP 

CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 
and  BEAUTIFIED 

BY 

ClJTICURA. 

I?CR  CLEANSING  PURIFYING  AND  BEAUTIFYING 
tLc  skin  of  children  and  infants,  and  curing  tor 
luring,  disfiguring,  itching,  scaly  and  pimply  diseases 
of  the  skin,  scalp  and  blood,  with  loss  of  hair  from  in 
fanev  to  old  age,  the  Cuticura  Remedies  are  infallible. 

Cuticura,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Cuticura  Soap, 
an  exquisite  Skin  Beautifler,  prepared  from  it,  exter- 
nally, and  Cnticura  Resolvent,  the  new  Blood  Purifier, 
m tern  ally,  invariably,  succeed  when  all  other  remedies 
and  the  best  physicians  fail. 

• 9UiT?£FRA,^EMEDIES  are  absolutely  pure,  and  the  only 
infallible  skin  beautifieis  and  blood  purifiers,  free 
from  poisonous  ingredients. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cuticura,  50c.;  Soap,  25c  ; 
Resolvent,  $1.  Prepared  by  the  Pottfr  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 

KW’  Send  for  “How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.” 


R ARV’Q  skitl  an'l  Scalp  preserved  and  beautified 
DMtfl  V by  Cuticura  Medicated  Soap. 

Beaiirilul  an«l  Lasting  lor  OKNAMF.NTINU 
WINDOWS,  DOORS,  TRANSOMS,  etc. 


Stained 


SUBSTITUTE 


AT  SMALL  COST.  Send  for  Iliustaated  Cata- 
logue and  Prices.  Samples  by  mail,  '£ 5 cents. 

WP  Vnillif!  SoLE  Agent,  795  ARCH  ST. 
■ It.  TUUNU  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Throw  Away  t he’leather  hold-back  straps  on  your 
wagon  or  sleigh,  and  put  on  the  Safety  Hold-back 
Irons— neat,  durable  and  strong.  Four  different  styles 
of  hitches  can  be  made.  Any  boy  or  girl  can  make  a 
safe  hitch.  One  pah-  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  25c. 
Send  for  circular.  HOME  MFG.  CO.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 
$3  SHOE. 

Stylish,  Durable,  Easy  Fitting. 

The  best  $3  Shoe  in  the  World. 

W.  L.  DOPOLAS 

$2.50  SHOE 

equals  the  $3  Shoes  adver- 
tised by  other  firms. 

Our  $2 


SHOE  FOR  BOYS  gives  great  satisfaction.  The 
above  are  made  in  Button,  Congress  and  Lace,  all 
styles  of  toe.  Evert/ pair  warranted;  name  and  price 
stamped  on  bottom  of  each  shoe.  No  others  genuine. 
Sold  by  2,000  dealers  throughout  the  U.  S.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  keep  them,  send  name  on  postal  to 
W.  L..  DOUGLAS*  Brockton,  Mass.,  for  free 
information.  Shoes  mailed,  postage  free. 


* WILLIS  SAP  SPOUT 


In  one  piece,  with  Hook. 
If  a ndieat  to  tif»e  Hint  "ill 
obtain  more  Map  I ban 
any  other.  Send  tor  ciivn 
lar  of  Maple  Sugar  Goods. 
CHARLES  MILLAR  A SON,  Utiea 
N.  Y.  Also  Manufacturers  of  Cheese  an> 
Butter  Making  Apparatus. 


HUMPHREYS’ 
Homeopathic  Veterinary 
Specifics  for 
HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP. 
DOGS,  HOGS,  POULTRY. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Governm't. 

Chart  on  Rollers, 

and  Book  Sent  Free. 


Humphreys’  Med.  Co.,  109  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y, 


HUMPHREYS’ 

HOMEOPATHIC 

SPECIFIC  No. 

In  use  30  years.  The  only  successful  remedy  for 

Nervous  Debility,  Vital  Weakness, 

and  Prostration,  from  over-work  or  other  causes. 
$1  per  vial,  or  6 vials  and  large  vial  powder,  for  $5. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  i 

price. — Humphreys’  Jliodicme  Co.,  109  Fulton  ttt.,  Ai.  Y» 
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FRUIT-GROWERS,  GARDENERS, 
Truckers,  Florists,  Amateurs  and  Coun- 
try Gentlemen  are  invited  to  send  five 
stamps  for  a number  of  THE  AMERICAN 
GARDEN,  the  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Hor- 
ticulture. Price  reduced  Irom  $2  to  SI ; with 
R.  N.-Y.,  $2.50.  E.  H.  LIBBY,  47  Dey  St., 


New  York. 


THE  IMPROVED 

EUREKA  BUTTER  WORKER. 


Greatly  Improved  for  the  Season  of  I88G-7. 


Mr.  Alfred  Rodman,  Dedham,  Mass.,  whose  butter 
scored  a Hundred  Points,  or  Perfect,  at  the  Bay 
State  Fair,  Boston.  October,  1886,  and  whose  butter 
sells  for  80  Cents  in  Boston  Market,  uses  the  Eu- 
reka. 

SHELBURNE  FALLS  (Mass.)  CO-OPERATIVE 
CREAMERY,  whose  butter  was  awarded  the  First 
Premium  at  the  same  fair  for  the  best  tub  of  Creamery 
Butter,  and  the  Windsor  (Conn.)  Co-operative  Cream- 
ery, whose  butter  was  awarded  the  Second  Premium 
at  the  same  fair,  both  use  the  Eureka.  It  is  used  in 
more  first  class  Dairies  an  i Creameries  than  any  other 
Worker  Manufactured. 


THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  GO., 


BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


MORE  S PtfRAMIDflL  STRAINER! 


The  most  perfect  Milk 
rainer  ever  ottered  to 
Dairymen.  Cleans  Milk  per- 
fectly and  rapitih/.* Adai  ted 
to  all  and  every  use  ft  >r  winch 
a Milk  Strainer  in  required. 

strainer  cloth  thau 
anyother  Strain- 
reulars  to  sole  mfrs 
. CO  , Poultney,  Vt. 


CHANNEL  CAN  CREAMERY 

Makes  the  most  Butter,  Raises  all  the  Cream 
without  Ice.  We  furnish  Churns,  Butter 
Workers,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  and 
Creamery  Goods.  First  orde * at  whole 
sale.  Agents  wanted  Send  for  circulars. 

WM.  E.  LINCOLN  CO.* 
Warren,  Mass.,  and.Ft.  Atkinson,  Wisconsin. 


ForS35.00 

We  deliver  on  trial, 
Fully  warranted, 
all  metal  parts  for 
U.  S.  Standard 
3-TonWagon  Scales. 
$15  covers  cost  of 
timbers  and  work. 
Larger  sizes  in  pro- 
portion. 

Illustrated  book  FREE 

OSGOOD  St  CO. 

•nNGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


makU BUTTER  or  CHEESE 

You  can  learn  of  something  that  will  be  very  profit- 
able to  you  by  sending  your  address  to  H.  L.  BOWKER 
& CO.., Manufacturing  Chemists  295  and  29?  Franklin 
Street  Boston,  Mass. 


ODDARD  CREAMERY 

SURFACE  SKIMMING 


SURFACE  SKIMMING 
ATTACHMENT. 

With  or  without  Special 
Refrigerator. 

nas  more  GOOD  POINTS 

than  any  on  the  market. 
* Send  for  description. 

BEST  LINE  OF 

Dairy&FactoryGootis 

o. 


R.  C.  REEVES,  Agent,  185  Water  Street,  New  Y'ork. 


REID’S 

CHURN  CREAMERY 

SIMPLEST  & BEST 

moves  entire. 

Easily  emptied 
or  cleaned. 

Hand 


WORKERS, PRINTE 
SHIPPINC  BOXES,  ETC. 
CREAMER  Y SUP  PL  I 

Circular  and  full  particulars  free. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

A.  II.  KEIJ),  1635  Barker  Street, 


HALSTEIVS  DUPLEX  CENTENNIAL 

INCUBATORS. 

First,  Foremost,  Best.  50  Egg  Machine,  only  *20. 
Centennial  M’f’sc  Co..  Box  250,  Rye,  N,  Y. 


BROODERS. 

HALSTED’S  PERFECTED.  The  best  lamp 
Brooder  In  the  World.  No  Exceptions. 

HALSTED’S  SAFETY  BROODERS. 

Heated  with  Chemical  Fuel.  No  flame;  no  smoke. 
Guaranteed  perfectly  safe  anywhere. 

Centennial  M’f’g  Co.,  Box  250,  Rye,  N Y. 


PERFECT  HATCHER 

AND 

PERFECT  BROODER, 

The  leading  machines  of  the  world  for  Artificial 
Hatching  and  raising  all  kinds  of  Poultry.  H.  D.  Grin- 
dle,  M.D.,  writes:  “Out  of  2?  successive  hatches  with 
the  Perfect  Hatcher  the  average  was  9?  per  cent.” 
This  beats  all  records  of  hens  or  machines.  Don’t  buv 
an  incubator  until  you  see  our  circular. 

automatic  Electric  co.,  limited, 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  to  hatoh  as  large  a 
of  fertile  eggs  as  any 
» natcher  made.  Handsome 
Illustrated  Catalogne  free  to  those 
who  mention  this  paper,  send  15 
cents  for  our  book  on  “I’onltry 
Raislngand  Artificial  Incubation  ’ 

Champion  Mfg.  Co. 


QUINCY,  ILL. 
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best  prices,  and  it  pays  to  give  the  labor  in 
that  direction.  Scalded  poultry  appears  as  if 
undergoing  decomposition. 

A dollar’s  worth  of  tarred  paper,  placed  on 
the  walls  of  a poultry  house  to  keep  out  the 
cold,  will  return  its  cost  tenfold  in  a few 
weeks. 

The  best  material  for  fattening  fowls  is 
sweet  potatoes  and  cornmeal. 

It  is  better  to  give  the  hens  warm  water 
three  times  a day  than  to  keep  vessels  of  ice- 
water  before  them  all  the  time. 

Keeping  food  before  the  fowls  continually 
removes  all  inducement  for  them  to  scratch. 
They  should  be  so  fed  as  to  be  compelled  to 
work. 

An  excellent  egg-producing  food  is  one  part 
corn  meal,  two  parts  bran,  two  parts  ground 
oats,  one  part  ground  meat  and  one  part  mid- 
dlings, to  which  may  be  added  a small  pro- 
portion of  bone-meal  and  salt;  scald  it  and 
feed  early  in  the  morning. 

It  pays  to  clean  out  the  coops  every  day, 
provided  the  droppings  are  carefully  pre- 
served. The  droppings  begin  to  deteriorate 
in  quality  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  floor. 

Cover  the  floor  with  dry  dirt  or  sawdust,  in 
order  to  absorb  the  dampness  from  the  feet, 
thus  adding  to  the  comfort  of  the  poultry 
house. 

The  wise  poultryman  sends  his  yellow-legged 
fowls  to  market,  as  such  are  preferred,  but 
the  dark-legged  fowls  he  uses  on  his  own 
table,  in  which  respect  he  secures  an  advan- 
age,  as  the  best  table  fowls  do  not  have  yel- 
low legs. 

The  fresher  the  egg  the  smaller  the  air-sack 
in  the  large  end,  and  when  cooked  the  stale 
egg  can  be  peeled  like  an  orange,  but  the  con- 
tents of  a fresh  egg  adhere  to  the  skin  when 
hard-boiled. 

It  is  better  to  keep  the  hens  confined  in  the 
poultry  house  than  to  allow  them  outside  in 
stormy  weather. 

Avoid  ventilation  from  the  top  in  winter 
Openings  only  let  out  the  warmth  while  the 
impurities  remain  near  the  floor.  Top  venti- 
lation also  causes  swelled  heads  and  eyes,  and 
invites  roup. 

Snow  is  no  substitute  for  water  in  winter, 
and  will  cause  throat  diseases  if  the  fowls  are 
compelled  to  use  it. 

Cut  off  the  heavy  leg  feathering  of  the 
Asiatics  in  winter,  but  do  not  pull  out  the 
feathers,  as  others  will  grow  on  the  legs 
again. 

April  is  the  month  when  the  broilers  will 
command  the  best  prices.  Last  April  they 
sold  for  60  cents  per  pound,  for  sizes  of  three 
pounds  per  pair,  or  90  cents  for  each  broiler. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  feeding  red  pepper 
or  other  condiments,  if  the  fowls  are  fed  on  a 
variety  of  food ; but  do  not  give  grain  exclu- 
sively; cooked  turnips  or  potatoes  will  be 
highly  relished. 

Improving  a Flock — Four  years  ago  I 
started  out  to  increase  the  egg  product  of  my 
hens.  We  got  some  White  Leghorn  eggs  of  a 
neighbor  and  raised  the  chickens.  W e had  a 
few  Black  Hamburg  hens  to  go  with  them. 
In  the  fall  we  got  a Brown  Leghorn  rooster. 
We  have  raised  a strain  of  hens  which  have 
very  large  combs — so  large  that  they  hang 
over  the  eyes.  Our  house  is  so  warm  that  the 
combs  never  freeze.  We  have  picked  out  the 
best  layers,  as  nearly  as  we  could  tell  them, 
an  i set  their  eggs.  Every  fall  we  got  a new 
Brown  Leghorn  rooster.  From  12  of  these 
hens  we  got,  in  one  year,  2,037  eggs,  and 
raised  two  broods  of  chickens.  We  never 
keep  a hen  over  one  year  and  a half  old.  We 
feed  boiled  potatoes,  corn  meal  and  wheat 
bran  wet  with  milk,  warm  in  the  morning,  in 
equal  quantities  by  measure.  In  the  afternoon 
we  feed  oats.  We  never  feed  corn.  We  give 
slaked  lime,  ashes  and  gravel  and  boiled  cab- 
bage twice  a week.  T.  G. 

Arcade.  N.  Y. 


A HEN- WOMAN’S  EXPERIENCE. 

We  did  a little  better  during  January  than 
the  ‘ ‘Hen  Man”  at  the  K.  G. , with  our  40 
fowls,  including  three  cocks,  having  gathered 
370  eggs,  which,  at  the  average  price  for  the 
month,  pays  §5.95.  As  will  be  readily  seen, 
we  received  no  such  prices  as  he  obtained. 
We  cannot  tell  what  were  the  expenses  of 
feeding  for  the  singlej  month ; neither  do  we, 
nor  can  we  well  keep  our  account  in  such  a 
shape  as  to  know  how  much  to  charge  to  each 
individual  bird ; but  at  the  end  of  each  year 
we  know  just  how  much  per  bushel  they  pay 
for  the  grain  fed — mostly  corn.  Last  year 
they  paid  three  cents  less,  and  the  year  before 
4j/£  cents  more  than  §2  per  bushel.  However 
it  may  be  with  the  “Hen  Man,”  I can’t  drop 
the  butter  ladle,  or  leave  my  dish-water  to  get 
cold,  while  I run  every  time  a hen  cackles, 
and  thus  be  able  to  determine  which  are  the 
laying  hens.  The  idlers  are  certainly  not  the 
fat  ones,  as  we  keep  them  all  fat,  and  all  the 
time,  too.  We  deem  this  notion  about  fat 
hens,  as  well  as  fat  cows,  being  unproductive, 


sheer  nonsense.  It  is  quite  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  same  hen  will  lay  more  eggs, 
or  the  same  cow  give  more  milk,  when  poor, 
from  any  cause,  whether  it  be  from  starva- 
tion, exposure  or  a body  covered  with  vermin. 

“HEN  WOMEN,”  AT  VINE  COTTAGE. 


farm  (Topics. 

CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

Good  Seed  from  the  “Washington  Seed 
Store. — I think  that  probably  1. shall  be  a tar- 
get for  the  Rural  and  some  of  its  readers; 
but,  notwithstanding,  I will  stand  up  to  be 
counted  as  one  who  received  a good  thing 
from  Commissioner  Le  Due.  While  he  was  in 
office  he  wrote  to  me  asking  me  if  I wished  to 
test  some  seeds,  to  name  them  and  he  would 
send  me  samples.  I wrote  him  that  if  he 
would  send  me  a bushel  of  some  good  variety 
of  winter  wheat  I would  like  to  test  it,  but  I 
did  not  want  a quart  or  two,  as  that  would  be 
too  small  an  amount.  In  due  time  for  sowing 
fall  wheat,  I received  from  him  one  bushel  of 
nice  clean  wheat,  labelled  “Washington  Glass 
Wheat,”  which  has  proved  in  this  section  one 
of  the  best  sorts  now  grown  here,  and  I think 
it  the  very  best,  when  its  yield,  hardiness  and 
good  milling  qualities  are  all  taken  into  ac- 
count. Last  June  a Canadian  farmer  was  on 
the  farm  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  Short- 
horn cattle,  and  as  he  was  growing  wheat 
quite  largely  he  said  he  would  send  me  a bag 
or  two  for  seed,  of  the  best  wheat  he  had  ever 
grown,  and  among  the  new  sorts  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  he  mentioned  Landreth  and 
Martin’s  Amber.  He  said  his  was  better  than 
either  of  these  sorts.  I took  him  to  the  gran- 
ary and  showed  him  the  Washington  Glass 
Wheat  as  grown  on  my  farm;  after  examin- 


to  grumble  at  bard  times,  but  to  bear  up  for 
our  family’s  sake.  My  experience  is  that  this 
grumbling  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to 
poor  and  shiftless  farmers.  There  are  plenty 
of  croakers  among  those  who  have  plenty  to 
belli  them  along.  Many  a farmer  with  all  the 
comforts  of  life  and  money  in  the  bank,  will 
croak  and  sulk  for  days.  If  the  weather  is 
dry  a week  or  so,  everything  is  going  to  burn 
up.  If  it  is  wet,  everything  is  going  to  be 
drowned  out.  If  any  article  of  produce  is 
lower  than  usual,  they  use  that  as  a club  to 
beat  down  the  hired  man,  or  merchant,  or 
whoever  they  deal  with.  If  it  is  mean  for  a 
poor  man  to  growl,  it  is  a crime  for  a man 
with  comfortable  means  to  do  so. 

Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.  JOHN  mclean. 

Down  with  the  Rum  Shops. — The  farmer 
is  directly  injured  by  the  liquor  traffic.  He 
must  arouse  and  put  down  the  evil,  or  in  a 
few  years  the  saloon  interest  will  have  us  in  a 
corner  with  its  hand  on  our  throats.  The 
saloons  lure  the  farmer’s  boys  away  from  the 
farm.  They  ruin  the  hope  of  his  old  age,  and 
they  make  the  farm  home  a regular  hell  on 
earth,  instead  of  a peaceful  haven  as  it 
should  be.  I believe  in  Prohibition,  and  I am 
not  in  favor  of  dealing  with  the  question  with 
gloved  hands.  Thousands  of  men  think  just 
as  I do  at  heart,  but  they  lack  the  courage  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  Temperance  men 
in  many  States  have  a chance  this  spring  to 
show  at  the  polls  just  where  they  stand. 
May  they  improve  the  opportunity. 

Green  Bay,  Wis.  T.  G.  k. 

Grasses  for  Feed. — We  consider  prairie 
hay  worth  twice_as  much  as  oat  or  any  other 
straw.  We  prefer  it  to  Timothy,  clover  or 
any  tame  hay  for  dry  feeding;  but  for  pasture 
Red  Top,  Timothy  or  Blue  Grass  is  preferred. 
This  is  because  they  are  both  earlier  and  later 


SUNBEAM  CULTIVATOR. 

ing  it,  he  said,  “You  don’t  want  any  of  my 
wheat;  yours  is  better  than  mine.”  Till  I can 
get  a better  wheat  than  this  I for  one  must 
give  credit  to  Commissioner  Le  Due  for  hav. 
ing  received  it  from  him. 

Rome,  N.  Y.  J.  t. 

“As  We  Dream  of  It.” — I must  thank  the 
Rural  for  its  manly  words  about  the  scamps 
who  adulterate  maple  sugar.  We  farmers 
here  in  the  sugar  region  know  something  of 
what  their  rascality  costs  us.  The  picture, 
“As  we  dream  of  it,”  in  the  Rural  of  Feb.  26, 
made  me  smile.  I am  an  old  hand  and  can 
well  remember  how  sugar-making  was  done 
in  the  old  days.  It  tempts  me  to  “drop  into 
poetry.”  I suppose,  though,  that  that  picture 
is  a good  representation  of  the  idea  some  of 
the  folks  who  buy  our  sugar  have  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

“As  we  dream  of  it.”  Well,  I declare! 

If  he  dreamed  like  that,  he  had  nightmare. 

Woman!  Oh  dear!  Just  think,  compare, 

When  did  your  grandma  bang  her  hair? 

A figure  like  naught  in  those  days  you  could  find, 
Excepting  stage  coach  with  baggage  behind. 

The  strong  man  bears,  with  staggering  gait. 

Three  gallons  of  sap-a  terilble  weight! 

See  how  the  sap-yoke  springs  and  bends 
With  half-filled  pails  hung  on  its  ends; 

Log  chains  for  strings,  they’re  plenty  strong; 

We  used  to  use  a leathern  thong. 

Kettle  and  contents,  weighing  a ton, 

On  a carpenter’s  ten-foot  pole  is  hung. 

Where’s  lug  pole,  back  log,  fore-log,  all 
That  memory  swiftly  can  recall? 

No  spout  e’er  made  but  what  would  fail 
To  bear  on  Its  end  a well-filled  pall. 

In  those  old  days  they  hollowed  rough 
The  useful  wooden  spile  and  trough, 

And  In  the  tree  incision  made 
With  sturdy  stroke  of  keen  axe  blade. 

But  never,  even  in  their  dreams, 

Expected  sap  to  run  in  streams. 

Waitsfield,  Vt.  d.  a.  k. 

The  Immemorial  Farmer’s  Right  to 
Grumble. — The  Rural  told  us  last  year  not 


Fig.  143.  Page  209. 

Blue  Grass  is  the  best  grass  for  all  kinds  of 
stock,  including  hogs.  Red  Clover  in  dry  sea- 
sons will  hold  out  longer  than  any  other  grass. 
Hogs  will  leave  Red  Clover  for  Blue  Grass  on 
the  double  quick.  These  facts  have  been 
proved  to  me  during  a residence  here  of  17 
years.  f.  r. 

Sioux  Falls,  Dakota. 

That  Last  Cartoon  is  a fine'one. 

A.  B.  ALLEN. 

The  first-page  picture  in  the  Rural  of 
March  12  simply  “takes  the  cake.”  It  truly 
shows  the  position  of  the  American  farmer. 

Passaic  Co.,  N.  J.  peter  spear. 

The  Wandering  Tree  peddler  has  been 
through  here.  Many  farmers  have  been  “sold,” 
how  badly  they  won’t  know  till  the  fruit 
comes.  I took  the  Rural’S  advice  and  bought 
trees  of  a home  nursery.  I have  the  fruit  and 
my  friends  have  experience.  I am  satisfied 
with  my  share  of  the  “divide.”  R.  c.  h. 

Hadinsville,  Ky. 


HAY  POLE. 


The  pole  for  drawing  hay  shocks  shown  at 
Fig.  144,  is  a very  handy  tool  for  small  farm- 
ers or  others  who  wish  to  draw  hay  in  the 
shock.  Its  advantages  are,  that  it  is  easily 
handled  and  shocks  can  be  drawn  before  they 
settle,  a thing  that  can’t  be  done  by  use  of 
rope,  chain  or  grape-vine.  The  pole  should  be 
of  oak  or  hickory,  three  to  four  inches  in  di- 
ameter at  the  large  end  and  10  feet  long, 
sharpened  at  small  end.  Chamfer  the  large 
end  to  two  inches;  bore  a % inch  hole  four 
inches  from  the  end  and  put  on  a small  clevis 
with  enough  space  to  receive  a % or  % 


inch  rope,  which* should  be,  20  feet  long.  Tie 
a large  knot  in  the  end  of!  the  rope,  pass  the 
other  end  through  the  clevis,  and  then,  fasten 
to  a single-tree;  hitch  up  the  old  roan  and  you 
are  ready  to  haul  hay.  Drive  up  to  a shock, 


force  the  pole  under  it  in  the  center,  back  up 
the  horse,  pass  the  rope  over  the  center  of  the 
shock,  .pass  it  around  the  small  end  of  the  pole 
once  or  twice,  and  tie  with  a slip  loop  and 
start  on  line  with  the  pole.  G.  w.  f. 

Corneau,  Mo. 

ONION  HOE. 

I made  a hoe  like  the  one  shown  at  Fig.  145 
which  does  good  work.  The  plank  on  which 
the  handles  rest  is  lj^  inch  thick.  A wheel 
can  be  cut  out  of  wood.  Mine  is  14  inches  in 
diameter.  The  board  is  26  inches  long,  cut  in 
enough  to  permit  the  wheel  to  play  in  it.  The 
handles  are  from  an  old  plow.  These  are  mor- 
tised into  the  plank  and  fastened  with  wooden 
wedges.  The  tooth  is  made  from  an  old  saw 


plate  cut  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  the 
sides  are  turned  up  and  sharpened  for  cutting. 
This  is  fastened  to  an  iron  rod  hammered  flat 
so  that  it  can  be  riveted.  The  point  of  the 
hoe  is  placed  about  an  inch  below  the  wheel, 
so  that  when  it  is  in  the  ground  it  will  run 
nearly  level.  In  working  strawberries  a piece 
of  an  old  scythe  can  be  fastened  at  the  front 
to  serve  as  a cutter.  subscriber. 
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OSWEGO  FARMERS’  INSTITUTE. 

Warm  stables  for  stock;  hints  on  fruit  grow- 
ing; purification  of  fair  grounds;  destroy- 
ing insects;cross-bred  swine  most  profitable; 
science  on  the  farm;  in  favor  of  ensilage ; 
about  cream-raising  and  churning;  canals 
as  freight  regulators;  uneven  taxation; 
horse  breeding;  the  Ayrshire  the  ucoming 
cow .” 


The  third  Institute  held  by  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  convened  at  the  Court  House 
in  Oswego,  at  10:30  a.  m.  March  2nd; 
but  owing  to  the  large  crowd  that 
over-filled  the  place  the  Institute  was 
forced  to  adjourn  to  the  large  hall  of 
the  Normal  School  building  and  even  this 
was  crowded  almost  to  suffocation.  Mr.  J. 
S.  Woodward  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
warm  quarters  for  farm  stock.  He  condemned 
in  the  severest  terms  the  too  common  practice 
of  allowing  stock  to  run  in  open  yards  or 
fields  exposed  to  the  zero  temperature  and 
piercing  winds  of  winter.  He  said  that  the 
live  stock  of  this  country,  by  unnecessary  ex- 
posure, shook  off  more  flesh  than  the  value 
of  the  national  debt.  He  insisted  that  the  only 
way  to  make  money  wintering  stock  is  to  keep 
them  in  quarters  so  warm  that  no  frost  ever 
enters.  He  also  advised  the  use  of  warm 
water  (80  degrees  at  least)  for  drink,  and  if 
cattle  must  go  out  at  all  for  exercise,  he  would 
have  them  blanketed  and  driven  briskly  un- 
til sufficiently  exercised  and  then  at  once  re- 
turn them  to  their  stables. 

Mr.  Fenner  of  Erie  Co.,  in  “Hints  to  Fruit 
Growers,”  would  have  no  one  go  into  fruit 
growing,  who  had  not  a genuine  love  for  it. 
An  undulating  surface  is  the  best  for  an  or- 
chard. Clay  is  the  best  soil,  and  it  should  be 
reasonably  dry.  The  trees  should  not  be  less 
than  two  rods  apart — 40  feet  would  be  better- 
Trees  two  or  at  most  three  years  old  are  the 
best.  Potatoes  are  the  best  crop  to  grow  in  an 
orchard.  No  sowed  grain  should  ever  be  al- 
lowed. He  favors  packing  apples  as  soon  as 
they  are  picked,  and  advised  selling  them  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready.  The  principal  cause 
of  uufruitfulness  he  thinks  is  a lack  of  fertility 
in  the  soil.  With  the  use  of  poisons  and  by 
pasturing  an  orchard  with  hogs  and  sheep,  it 
is  easy  to  keep  insects  in  check. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Niagara,  condemned  the 
desecration  of  fair  grounds  by  the  sale  of  beer 
and  other  intoxicating  slops,  by  the  admission 
of  horse  racing,  cheap  jewelry  peddlers,  dis- 
reputable shows  and  gambling  devices  of 
various  kinds.  She  honored  the  N.  Y.  State 
Agricultural  Society  for  not  permitting  any 
of  these.  She  urged  farmers  to  combine  for 
the  protection  of  their  homes  and  home  inter- 
ests. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Comstock  said  it  is  folly  to  at- 
tempt to  catch  codling  moth  with  sweetened 
water  or  to  destroy  it  by  any  other  device 
except  with  stock  to  eat  the  infested  fruit  as 
soon  as  it  falls,  or  by  the  use  of  a force  pump 
and  arsenical  poisons.  The  “Buffalo  Moth,”  or 
Carpet  Beetle,  can  be  trapped  in  great  num- 
bers by  laying  woolen  cloths  in  dark  places, 
and  once  or  twice  a week  shaking  them  over 
white  sheets  or  paper. 

Col.  M.  C.  Weld,  in  speaking  of  “The  Pig,’> 
said  that  for  ordinary 'farmers  and  for  making 
most  pork  from  a given  quantity  of  food,  no 
pure  breed  would  give  as  good  results  as  a 
cross-bred  animal.  Ho  advises  the  use  of 
small-boned,  fine  males  upon  coarse  sows. 
The  Berkshires  have  immense  potency,  enough 
to  revolutionize  the  hog  world.  He  said  Es- 
sex pork  was  more  like  chicken  than  meat, 
and  though  the  animals  are  small,  this  is  a 
very  desirable  breed. 

Prof.  Roberts  was  glad  the  farmers  of  t§- 
day  were  not  frightened  at  the  name  of  science. 

. Its  principles  underlie  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  the  farm,  and  the  sooner  we  become 
masters  of  this  knowledge  the  sooner  we  shall 
compel  success.  It  is  worse  than  folly  to  sell 
clover  hay  at  $6  or  $7  per  ton  and  buy  phos- 
phates at  $30.  Every  farmer  should  keep 
plaster  handy  to  use  it  in  the  stables  to  absorb 
the  ammonia.  It  should  be  sown  freely  about 
as  often  as  any  smell  arises. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Gilbert,  of  Oswego,  said  that  on 
the  same  farm  where  he  formerly  kept  34  cows, 
he  now  keeps  100.  The  difference  is  all  due  to 
the  use  of  silage.  For  this  purpose  he  uses  corn 
planted  three  feet  apart,  thick  in  the  row, 
using  three-fourths  of  a bushel  per  acre,  and 
he  lets  it  grow  until  the  few  nubbins  which 
form  show  corn  in  the  milk  before  he  puts  it 
into  the  silos.  He  cuts  it  very  short  after 
planting,  and  about  the  time  it  is  coming  up 
he  goes  over  the  ground  with  a smoothing  har- 
row and  then  again  when  the  corn  is  five 
inches  high.  It  costs  $14  per  acre  to  grow  the 
corn  and  put  it  into  the  sdo,  and  the  average 
yield  on  rich  land  is  25  tons.  Mr.  Gardiner 
said  he  corroborated  all  that  Mr.  Gilbert  had 
said.  Silos  could  he  built  of  cheap  lumber 
and  sheathing  paper.  He  believes  they  are 
adapted  to  small  as  well  as  large  farms.  Since 
his  silage  was  exhausted  his  cows  had  fallen 
off  one-third  in  yield  of  milk.  C.  S.  Plumb, 
of  the  Experiment  Station,  said  silos  could  be 
made  of  plank  and  paper  more  cheaply  and 
as  efficient  as  of  stone  or  brick.  The  bottom 
should  be  cemented.  Silage  needs  but  little, 
if  any,  pressure.  If  when  filled  the  surface 
be  covered  with  two  thicknesses  of  building 
paper,  it  needs  only  sufficient  weighting  to 
keep  the  paper  in  place.  He  had  never  seen 
any  sweet  silage.  In  their  experience  silage 
had  not  been  as  productive  of  milk  as  man- 
gels. With  the  same  grain  and  hay  ration 
cows  had  given  25  pounds  of  milk  on  silage  to 
23  pounds  on  mangels.  He  regards  silage  as  noc 
a desirable  food  to  which  to  confine  an  ani- 
mal, but  only  a good  adjunct  to  other  foods. 

Prof.  L.  B.  Arnold  said  cream  rises  as 
readily  by  raising  the  temperature  to  170  as 
by  reducing  it  with  ice.  Milk  set  in  pure 
oxygen  and  in  pure  carbonic  acid  gas  showed 
no  difference  in  the  amount  of  cream  or  but- 
ter made ; but  did  show  great  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  butter.  That  in  carbonic 
acid  gas  retained  all  the  animal  odors,  while 
that  in  oxygen  had  acquired  a very  fine  fla- 
vor. The  souring  process  is  a decomposition 
of  the  milk  and,  if  carried  too  far,  greatly  re- 
duces the  product  of  butter.  The  best  temper- 
ature at  which  to  ripen  cream  is  from  55  to 
62  degrees.  In  churning,  the  more  the  cream 
comes  in  contact  with  oxygen  the  sooner  the 
butter  comes  and  the  higher  the  flavor. 

It  should  be  churned  only  long  enough  to 
have  the  butter  grains  the  size  of  mustard 
seeds,  when  it  should  be  washed,  first  in 
water,  then  in  brine,  and  then  salted. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Armstrong  made  a strong  plea 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  canals.  He  said 
they  are  better  regulators  of  freight  rates 
than  all  the  laws  that  can  be  put  upon  the 
statute  books, and  we  cannot  afford  to  see  them 
abandoned,  even  though  they  should  never 
carry  another  ton  of  freight. 

In  the  afternoon  Lieut. -Governor  E.  F 
Jones  said  the  farmers’  reliance  formerly  was 
muscle,  and  he  who  had  most  succeeded  best; 
now  it  is  different ; machinery  has  taken  the 
place  of  muscle  and  brains  are  fast  becoming 
the  measure  of  success.  Taxes  in  this  country 
are  lower  than  in  any  other,  but  here  they  are 
not  evenly  apportioned.  Every  acre  of  the 
farm  is  taxed,  while  not  opo-fiftieth  part  of 


other  property  is  reached.  A great  trouble  is 
that  too  few  farmers  are  placed  among  the 
law-makers.  When  we  send  fewer  lawyers 
and  more  farmers  we  shall  have  better  laws. 
He  is  glad  to  see  the  awakening  interest 
among  farmers  and  a closer  union  between 
them. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Redfield,  of  Genesee  County, 
discoursed  on  the  principles  which  should 
govern  in  breeding  horses.  He  thought  we 
should  use  more  of  the  coach-horse  blood  and 
less  of  the  ponderous  but  slow-moving  Cly- 
desdale and  Percheron. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Converse,  of  Jefferson,  claimed 
much  for  the  Ayrshire  as  the  dairy  cow.  It 
is  in  size  a golden  mean  between  the  pet  Jer- 
sey and  the  ponderous  Shorthorn  and  Hol- 
stein-Friesian.  He  claimed  that  the  extremes, 
either  large  or  small,  did  not  show  the  best 
results,  for  the  food  consumed ; but  that  in 
the  Ayrshire  we  have  the  coming  cow.  They 
are  hardy,  healthy  and  produce  a large  pro- 
portion of  milk  butter  and  cheese  for  the  con- 
sumption of  food  and  these  are  of  the  best 
quality.  w. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a question,  please  see  if  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.] 

FIGHTING  THE  CODLING  MOTH,  ETC. 

A.  J.  M.,  Pope  Valley , Cal.— 1 What  is  the 
difference  between  “thoroughbred”  and 
“pure-bred”  when  applied  to  stock?  2.  When 
should  trees  be  sprayed  to  kill  the  codling 
moth? 

Ans. — 1.  There  is  no  difference  between 
thoroughbred  and  pure-bred  as  applied  to 
stock.  Both  words  are  applied  to  any  mem- 
ber of  a well-defined  breed,  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  outside  blood.  When  the  word 
“Thoroughbred”  is  used  without  special  refer- 
ence to  any  genus  of  animals,  it  refers  to  the 
English  race  horse  or  his  pure-bred  descen- 
dants in  other  countries,  and  it  was  originally 
applied  to  that  breed  exclusively,  and  is  so 
applied  to  a great  extent  still  in  England.  2. 
About  the  time  the  fruit  is  setting.  The 

eggs  are  deposited  in  the  calyx  and 

the  larvae  are  poisoned  when  they  begin  to 
eat  into  the  apples.  It  has  been  strongly  re- 
commended that  later  on  hogs  should  be  kept 
in  the  orchard  for  the  purpose  of  devouring 
fallen  larvae-infested  fruit.  While  in  the 
larval  stage  the  insect  is  so  protected  within 
the  apple  that  it  cannot  be  reached  by  arsen- 
ical insecticides.  Another  somewhat  effective 
method  of  combatting  the  pest,  is  to  trap 
the  larva'  and  chrysalids,  by  applying  bands, 
about  six  inches  wide,  around  the  trunks  of 
the  trees.  Strips  of  sacking,  old  carpet  or 
brown  paper  should  be  tied  tightly  entirely 
around  the  tree  once  or  twice,  and  fastened 
with  a string  or  tack.  They  should  be  ap- 
plied not  later  than  June,  and  visited  every 
eight  or  10  days,  until  the  end  of  August. 
They  should  be  taken  off  and  examined  each 
time,  and  all  the  larvae  or  chrysalids  found 
therein  should  be  destroyed.  Usually  the  co- 
coons under  the  bandages  are  partly  attached 
to  the  tree,  so  that  when  the  bandage  is  re- 
moved they  are  torn  asunder  and  the  pests 
fall  to  the  ground ; but  they  should  be  hunted 
up  and  destroyed. 

don’t  come  to  new  tore. 

W.  M.  M. . Chilsonville,  Va. Is  it  easy 

or  hard  for  a man  of  good  business  qualifica- 
tions to  get  a place  to  work  in  New  York? 
Would  it  pay  a man  to  leave  his  farm  and  go 
to  the  city  when  he  is  making  nothing  there? 

Ans. — What  is  meant  by  “good  business 
qualifications”?  The  qualities  that  make  one 
a leader  in  smaller  places  often  avail  but  little 
in  New  York.  We  should  say — Do  not  come 
here  unless  you  have  a position  already  as 
sured  or  friends  to  assist  you.  You  are  mak  ■ 
ing  nothing  but  a living  on  the  farm.  There 
are  thousands  here  who  can  hardly  do  that, 
even  by  working  hard  and  constantly.  The 
census  of  1880  shows  that  of  the  total  of  513,377 
New  York  city  workers,  there  were  3,008  law- 
yers, 4,803  teachers,  887  clergymen,  7,046  sa- 
loon keepers,  2,638  doctors,  71,023  clerks  and 
213,003  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical enterprises.  There  were  35,424  la- 
borers and  56,255  servants.  There  were  17,- 
392,099  workers  in  the  United  States.  Of  these 
4,u74,238  were  engaged  in  professional  and 
per?  '1  service.  This  is  a trifle  over  23  per 
cei  'ut  of  New  York’s  513,377  workers, 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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WILLIAMS  & CLARK  CO.’S 


HIGH  GRADE  BONE  FERTILIZERS. 

AMMONIATEO  BONE  SUPERPHOSPHITE. 


No  Fertilizer  Selling  at  the  Same  Price  Shows 
'as  High  Yaluation.  It  Leads  All  Others. 

Potato  Fertilizer 

Contains  all  the  Plant  Food  necessary  for  a large 
crop  of  potatoes. 

"Ovit  of  some  2°  varieties  of  Potatoes  exhibited  at  the 
air  of  the  Farmington  Valley  Agricultural  Society  held 
his  fall,  sixteen  first  premiums  were  awarded  to  varieties 
crown  on  your  Special  Potato  Fertilizer.  This  must  show 
it  is  superior  to  the  others  ” 

S.  E.  Brown,  Canton  Center,  Conn. 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  ALL  CROPS. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Principal  Office,  Cotton  Exchange  Building,  N.  Y. 

Fur  Sale  hy  rural  Jlg-ents. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


BRANCH  HOUSES: 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Kansas  City  Mo., 
Peoria,  Ills.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  «?. 
San  Francisco, Cal.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


The  very 

LATEST 


BUCKEYE  SPRING  TOO  Ih 

CULTIVATOR. 

Many  farmers  favor  level  cultiva- 
tion  for  corn,  and  there  is  a demand 
for  a Combined  Corn  Cultivator  and 
Harrow  or  Fallow  Cultivator.  This 
we  have  accomplished  in  the  ma- 
chine represented  by  the  cut.  It  is 
attached  to  our  regular  cultivator 
trame.  Without  the  center  teeth  it 
is  a complete  Corn  Cultivator  and 
with  the  center  attachment  is  a per- 
fect Fallow  Cultivator  or  Harrow. 

ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Buckeye  Drills,  Seeders,  Hay 
Rakes,  One  Horse  Cultivators, 
Walking  and  Combined  Cultiva- 
tors, Cider  Mills,  etc. 


P.  P.  MAST  & CO. 


Subjects  the_soil  to  the  action  of  a Stool  Orusher  and  Leveler,  and  to  tho  Crashing,  Cutting,  Lifting,  Tnrning  Process  of 
Ponble  Bangs  of  Cast  Steel  Coulters.  Cutting  power  is  immense.  Absence  of  Spikes  or  Spring  Teeth  atoids  pulling  up  rubbish. 
Only  Harrow  that  cuts  over  the  entire  surface  of  ine  ground.  < 

Sizes,  8 to  16  ft.  wide.  With  and  without  Sulky  attachment.  We  deliver  free  at  Distributing  Depots. 

DO  NOT  BE  DECEIVED.  Don’t  let  dealers  palm  off  a base  imitation  or 
w i.  some  inferior  tool  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  better.  SATISFY  YOURSEI.F 
BYT  ORDERING  AN  “ACME”  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  a double  gang  Acme 
’I'RI  Y *°  anY  responsible  farmer  in  the  United  States;  if  it  does  not  suit,  he  may  send  it 
back,  we  paying  return  freight.  We  don’t  ask  pay  until  tried  on  his  own  farm,  r 
Bend  for  pamphlet  containing  thousands  of  testimonials  trout  48  States  ami  Territories. 


AGENTS  WANTED, 


Best  Selflng-Tool  on  Earth. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD 


Crusher  and 


Leveler. 


Dl  IANF  I— I MAQH  manufactory  a Principal  Office, 
54°So.(narkSt  cmCAG°.  U A I N C.  fl  . IN  MOUl,  MUlington,  New  Jersey. 

B.—  11LLAUE  IS  MANURE ” and  otter  essays  sent  free  to  parties  who  NAME  THIS  PAPER 
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(Continued  from  page  205.) 

160,100  or  31  per  cent.,  came  under  this  head. 
New  York  is  a Rood  place  to  come  to  if  one 
wants  to  be  cured  of  self-conceit.  '1  he  ablest 
and  keenest  men  in  the  world  are  met  here. 
The  ranks  are  crowded.  Only  a few  ever 
reach  the  top, and  that  prominence  is  too  often 
reached  at  the  expense  of  health.  New  York 
life  makes  a man  one-sided.  The  only  way  to 
succeed  here  is  to  pick  out  one  line  and  devel- 
ope  it  by  constant  study  and  practice.  After 
success  has  been  gained,  the  worker  finds  that 
he  has  sharpened  one  side  of  his  character  and 
hopelessly  blunted  all  others. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  FOR  STRAWBERRIES. 

E.  B.,  Webb's  Bill,  N.  Y.—l.  How  should 
nitrate  of  soda  be  applied  to  land  on  which 
strawberries  are  to  be  planted  in  the  spring- 
before  or  after  planting,  and  in  what  quantity 
per  acre?  2.  What  is  the  cost  per  bag  of  200 
pounds? 

AnS. — 1.  We  have  a pretty  positive  opinion 
on  this  subject.  If  our  friend  proposes  to  use 
high-grade  complete  fertilizers  on  his  bed, 
then  we  should  not  use  the  nitrate  at  all.  The 

complete  fertilizer  will,  or  should,  furnish  all 
the  nitrogen  needed  in  an  available  form.  If 
the  land  is  already  rich,  it  would  scarcely  pay 
to  use  the  soda.  If  it  is  to  be  made  rich  with 
farm  manure  this  spring,  then  we  should  use 
the  nitrate  of  soda,  say,  at  the  rate  of  260 
pounds  to  the  acre,  for  the  reason  that  the 
manure  may  not  furnish  the  nitrogen  as  need- 
ed by  the  plants.  Iu  this  case,  however,  we 
should  prefer  to  add  to  the  nitrate  of  soda 
both  superphosphate  and  potash,  say  400 
pounds  of  the  former  to  200  pounds  of  the  lat- 
ter per  acre.  The  nitrate  of  soda  or  the  ferti- 
lizers should  be  sown  immediately  before 
planting  and  raked  or  harrowed  in.  Nitrate 
of  soda  would  discolor  the  leaves  wherever  it 
chanced  to  touch  them.  2.  The  cost  would  be 
about  $2.50  per  100  pounds,  or  $5  per  bag  for 
a first-rate  article. 

EVERGREENS  FOR  A LAWN. 

R.  J.  C.,  Fayette,  N.  Y.— What  are  the  best 

evergreens  for  a lawn  in  Western  New  York? 

Ans. — The  size  of  the  lawn  should  have  been 
stated  by  our  inquirer.  We  will  venture  to 
mention  the  following  at  any  rate  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  RTJRAL’S  experience,  tfie  best  for 
the  purpose:  Abies  orientalis,  Alcocquiana, 
polita,  pungens,  Canadensis  (both  common 
and  weeping)  and  alba.  AYe  should  also  add 
a specimen  of  the  White  Pine  which,  if  dis- 
budded, after  it  has  begun  to  grow  vigorously 
for  several  years  makes  a tree  far  more  beau- 
tiful than  is  generally  known.  Avoid  the 
Norway  Spruce  and  Balsam  Fir. 


Miscellaneous. 


H.  C.  McLane , Pa. — 1.  Are  muriate  and  sul- 
phate of  potash  cheap  at  two  cents  per  pound? 
2.  Will  potash  help  grass  and  clover?  3.  Are 
potash  salts  as  good  as  ashes  for  softening- 
bones?  4.  Are  bones  worth  $15  per  ton? 

Ans.—  1.  Yes,  actual  potash  is  low  at  four 
cents  a pound.  2.  Yes,  any  kind  of  potash, 
whether  in  wood  ashes,  which  also  gives  phos- 
phate,or  in  potash  salts,  will  help  grass,  clover 
or  anything  else,  provided  the  land  stands  in 
need  of  potash  and  is  also  supplied  with  nitro- 
gen and  bone.  We  would  advise  you  to  try 
on  one  piece  of  land  potash  and  on  another 
potash  and  fine  raw  bone.  3.  No,  but  we 
don’t  believe  it  is  profitably  practicable  to 
soften  bone  with  ashes,  but  see  “Discussion.” 
4.  Yes,  unless  they  cost  too  much  for  grinding. 

A.  M.,  Preston,  la. — 1.  What  reliable  firms 
in  Chicago  make  fertilizers?  2.  Does  the 
Rural  think  it  would  pay  to  ship  fertilizers 
from  New  York  to  Western  Iowa— freight 
from  Chicago  97  cents  per  100  pounds?  3.  Are 
Williams  & Clark,  who  make  the  “Atnericus 
Brand,”  trustworthy  ? 

Ans. — Ira  C.  Darling,  stockyards;  tllobe 
Dryer  Co.,,  IJllman  and  35th  streets;  Heller, 
Hirsch  & Co.,  2597  Archer  Street;  Northwest- 
ern Fertilizer  Co.,  Swift  & Co.,  Union  Ren- 
dering Co.,  all  at  the  stockyards;  Thomas  H. 
White  & Co.,  34  Pacific  Avenue.  2.  We  don’t 
think  it  would  pay  to  ship  fertilizers  from 
New  York  to  Western  Iowa.  Good  superphos- 
phates can  be  had  at  Chicago,  we  think,  for 
from  $26  to  $30  per  ton ; and  other  fertilizers 
proportionately.  3.  Yes. 

M.  L.  II. , Colfax,  W.  T.— 1.  Where  can  I 
get  nitrate  of  soda  near  here?  2.  How  should 
it  be  applied?  3.  Of  whom  can  I get  a vari- 
ety of  raspberry  entirely  thornless? 

Ans. — 1.  The  price  in  New  York  is  about  2 
cents  per  pound.  It  is  usually  put  up  in  200 
pound  bags,  but  can  be  procured  in  any  quan- 
tity. You  might  inquire  of  druggists  or  gro- 
cery men  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  to  where  it 
can  be  purchased.  We  do  not  know.  2.  It 
should  be  scattered  broadcast  and  lightly  har- 
rowed in.  3.  See  the  catalogues  announced 
on  page  174  of  leading  nurserymen.  You 
want  the  Springfield  or  Davison’s  Thornless. 

E.  D.  N.  Scandia,  Kan. — 1.  Where  can 


I get  filberts,  pecans,  and  Japan  Chestnuts?  2- 
How  can  cedars  be  propagated  from  seed? 

Ans. — 1.  Of  Storrs,  Harrison  & Co.,  Paines- 
ville,  O.  There  may  be  firms  further  west, 
but  we  do  not  know  of  them.  2.  Sow  in  the 
autumn.  Avoid  a seed-bed  in  a damp  place. 
Keep  the  soil  barely  moist.  Cover  lightly — 
say  only  one-quarter  inch  deep.  Remove  the 
pulpy  covering  from  the  seeds.  They  may 
not  sprout  until  the  second  spring. 

N.  H,  ./.,  Wilber,  Neb. — A grayish, 
streaked,  very  offensive  matter  has  been  run- 
ning from  the  left  nostril  of  a mare  of  mine 
for  18  months.  She  is  in  good  flesh,  lively 
and  works,  eats  and  breathes  well ; what  ails 
her? 

Ans. — We  suspect  you  are  dealing  with  a 
case  of  glanders.  See  “General  Symptoms  of 
Glanders”  in  the  Rural  of  Feb.  12,  p.  101.  If 
you  are  still  in  doubt,  see  “Chronic  Nasaj 
Discharges  in  a Horse”  in  the  F.  C.  for  Jan.  1. 
The  treatment  there  recommended  should 
check  the  discharge  of  gleet  in  a week  or  two 

M.  T.  W.,  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. — 1.  Peter  Dur- 
yee  & Co.,  of  this  city  are  reliable.  2.  The 
Chas  Downing  Strawberry  is  a perfecGflower- 
ing  variety.  Drain  tiling  will  help  any  damp 
clay  soil  provided  a good  outlet  can  be  secured. 
Some  very  heavy  clays  are  found  in  a “dish- 
ing” formation,  which  permits  of  no  outlet. 
In  such  cases  a well  often  gives  good  drainage. 
A hole  is  sunk  down  through  the  lowest  partof 
the  clay  to  the  gravel  and  filled  with  stones. 
This  often  succeeds  where  the  ground  around 
the  spot  is  too  high  to  permit  of  drainage. 

O.  O.  (!.,  Kankakee,  111. — 1.  We  doubt  if 
you  can  obtain  satisfactory  results  in  reducing 
raw  bones  with  unleached  ashes  and  water. 
It  will  pay  better  in  the  end  to  burn  the  bones. 
2.  It  will  require  six  barrels  of  wet  blood  to 
make  one  barrel  of  dried  blood, which  sells  for 
about  $4.50.  In  this  price  the  cost  of  handling, 
drying  and  breaking  up  is  included.  The  wet 
blood  could  be  thrown  directly  upon  the  man- 
ure heap.  3.  E.  S.  Fitch,  Bay  City,  Mich., 
supplies  a refuse  salt  which  has  been  highly 
recommended  by  those  who  have  used  it. 


DISCUSSION. 

E.  B.  V.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — I notice 
in  a late  Rural  that  Dr.  Hoskins  recommends 
the  burning  of  bones  as  the  most  effective 
method  of  preparing  them  for  a fertilizer. 
Such  a method — if  I understand  it  correctly — 
would  seem  to  be  very  wasteful ; a chemical  an- 
alysis of  good  bones  shows  them  to  contain  four 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  20  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  When  the  bones  are  ground  fine, 
these  constituents  are  almost  as  readily  avail- 
able as  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  from 
any  form  of  organic  matter  furnishing  them, 
and  rate  in  the  market  at  about  12JA  cents 
per  pound  for  the  nitrogen  and  five  cents  per 
pound  for  the  phosphoric  acid.  With  four 
per  cent,  or  80  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  a ton,  at 
12%cents  per  pound,  its  value  would  be  $10; 
20  per  cent,  or  400  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
at  five  c.enls  per  pound  equals  $20  per  ton  as 
the  value  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  Total  value 
of  one  ton  of  fine  ground  bone  $30.  Bones  can 
be  bought  at  the  factories  for  these  prices: 
prices  at  consumers’  farms  vary,  of  course, 
with  the  cost  of  freight,  cartage,  etc.  In 
burning  bones  all  of  the  nitrogen  is  lost ; there 
remains,  however,  the  original  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble 
phosphate  of  lime.  It’s  hardly  probable  that 
the  burning  has  increased  the  value  of  the 
phosphoric  acid:  hence  based  upon  the  figures 
given  above  the  ton  of  bones,  which, 
when  ground  is  worth  $30,  is  after  burn- 
ing, worth  just  $20.  The  benefit  derived 
fiom  burning  bones  is  therefore  not  ap- 
parent. Your  correspondent  making  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  value  of  bones,  says  that  he 
can  procure  them  for  $10  per  ton.  W ould  it 
not  be  wiser  for  him  to  compost  his  bones 
with  v ood  ashes,  thereby  increasing  the  value 
of  both  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  besides 
having  a manure  containing  all  the  elements 
of  plant  food?  Rough  bones  cracked  with  an 
ax  or  heavy  instrument  into  small  pieces  and 
then  placed  in  alternate  layers  with  wood 
ashes  and  the  whole  kept  moist  will  in  from 
three  to  five  months  be  in  a good  condition 
for  handling.  In  order  to  prevent  t he  ammonia 
from  escaping,  it  may  be  well  to  cover  the 
heap  with  fine  dry  soil ; for  otherwise  if  kept 
too  moist  the  fermentation  may  go  on  too 
rapidly  and  some  of  the  material  be  lost. 
This  method  of  treating  bones  has  given  satis- 
faction in  many  cases  that  I am  aware  of, 
and  the  cost  is  not  greater  than  that  recom- 
mended by  Dr,  Hoskins  besides  the  saving  of 
the  most  valuable- constituent— nitrogen.  The 
above  calculations  refer  only  to  the  commer- 
cial value  of  the  constituents;  the  agricultural 
value  will  vary  with  crop,  soil,  etc. ; under  fa- 
vorable conditions  the  agricultural  value  may 
equal  or  excel  the  commercial  value. 

R.  N.  Y. — As  we  understand  it,  the  question 
is  whether  to  break  up  the  bones  as  Mr. 
V.  describes  and  then  reduce  them  with 
ashes  will  not  cost  more  than  the  nitrogen  of 
the  raw  bones  is  worth?  Then,  again,  is  the 
reduction  of  bones  by  composting  with  ashes 
practicable'? 


A package  of  food  was  sent  to  the  N.  Y. 
Station  for  examination.  The  sender  said 
that  two  of  his  cows  had  died  after  eating  the 
same  kind  of  food.  He  believed  it  contained 
poison.  The  amount  fed  to  the  cows  was  four 
quarts  mixed  with  two  quarts  of  wheat  mid- 
dlings and  cob-meal — making  six  quarts  at 
one  feeding,  and  this  quantity  was  fed  twice 
a daj-.  The  first  symptoms  shown  by  the 
cows  were  refusal  to  eat,  standing  with  their 
heads  up.  This  lasted  for  12  hours,  and  then 
the  animals  dropped  as  if  in  a spasm,  and 
from  that  time  until  their  death,  pains  were 
of  the  most  violent  kind,  straggling  and 
throwing  their  heads  backward.  The  food 
was  found  to  be  one  of  the  refuse  materials  of 
a starch  factory,  belonging  to  the  class  of 
feeds  known  as  “gluten  meal.”  A chemical 
analysis  showed  no  poison,  and  the  Director 
concludes  that  “injudicious  feeding”  was  the 
cause.  An  ordinary  feeding  ration  contains 
about  one  pound  or  less,  of  albuminoid.  The 
eight  quarts  of  this  feed  under  review  weighed 
about  eight  pounds  and  contained  about  1 % 
pound  of  albuminoid,  w-hile  the  hay,  meal 
and  bran  fed  in  addition  most  probably  con- 
tained at  the  lowest  estimate  a pound  or  more. 
AVe  have,  hence,  as  a probable  amount  fed 
regularly  and  for  a long  period  about  three 
pounds  of  albuminoid  daily,  an  amount  which 
experience  has  shown  is  likely  to  produce 
sickness,  and,  if  followed  up,  death.  The 
feeding  of  grain  or  of  a highly  nitrogenous 
food  is  always  dangerous  when  carried  to  ex- 
cess, the  Director’s  report  concludes.  Thus, 
we  all  know  that  if  a cow  gets  loose  in  the 
night  and  obtains  access  to  the  grain  bin,  in- 
jurious effects  are  very  likely  to  follow-,  and 
we  never  think  of  calling  the  meal  poisonous 
in  these  cases.  In  like  manner  the  overfeed- 
ing of  cotton-seed  meal,  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able foods  for  the  dairyman  to  use  (not  to 
abuse),  is  apt  to  be  folio w-ed  by  injury.  This 
gluten  meal  that  we  are  examining  seems  to 
fall  into  the  same  category,  of  being  a valu- 
able food  in  its  proper  use.  When  results 
such  as  these  quoted  follow  the  feeding  of 
these  highly  nitrogenous  foods,  we,  therefore, 
should  not  be  too  ready  to  suspect  poison,  as 
it  is  more  reasonable  to  ascribe  the  ill  effects 
which  follow  the  feeding  to  injudicious  feed-  • 
ing,  and  the  blame  should  lie  upon  the 

feeder.  

WHICH  MAY  REMIND  YOU. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Plumb  last  year  soaked  seed  oats 
in  various  solutions  in  order  to  prevent  smut 
in  the  crop.  Four  ounces  of  copper  sulphate 
and  one  gallon  of  water  in  one  trial  and  a half 
ounce  of  caustic  potash  in  six  gills  of  water  in 
another  trial  had  the  desired  effect.  Copper 
sulphate  can  be  bought  at  retail  for  15  cents  a 
pound  and  its  use  is  attended  with  little  trou- 
ble. Soak  the  seeds  from  30  to  40  hours. 
Caustic  potash,  a cheap  substance  for  sale  in 
most  groceries,  or  easily  obtained  by  leaching 
wood  ashes,  was  effective  in  destroying  smut, 

the  oats  having  been  soaked  17 % hours 

Putney  & Woodward,  of  Brentwood,  N. 
Y.,  offer  some  sound  advice  as  to  small  fruit 
culture  in  a few  words : 

All  heavy  crops  are  grown  on  rich  soil. 

Bone  dust  and  ashes  make  fine  berries. 
Careful  transplanting  insures  superior 
growth. 

Moist  earth  and  a cloudy  day  for  trans- 
planting. 

Drying  the  roots  is  killing  t ; the  plant. 

Ten  plants  well  cared  for  are  better  than 
one  hundred  ill-used. 

Berries  well  picked  and  packed  are  half 
sold. 

The  cleaner  the  culture  the  better  the  crop. 
Shallow  cultivation  for  mature  plants. 

“If  little  labor,  little  are  our  gains, 

Man’s  fortunes  are  according  to  his  pains.’’ 

President  Chamberlain  alludes,  in  the 
Ohio  Farmer,  to  farmers  whose  “rotation”  had 
been  wheat  till  that  failed,  then  rye,  then 
corn,  then  buckwheat,  then  white  beans,  then 

nothing,  then  mortgage 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers  that 
the  lamps  in  passenger  cars  are  responsible  for 
many  of  the  horrible  conflagrations  in  wrecked 
trains.  A writer  in  the  Mechanical  News  says 
this  is  a mistake.  In  most  States  laws  have 
been  passed  forbidding  the  use  in  car  lamps  of 
any  oil  which  has  a flashing  point  below  300“. 
The  burning  point  of  such  oil  is  about  600“ 
Fire  from  their  use  is  practically  out  of  the 
question.  Such  oil  will  extinguish  the  flame  in 
the  lamp  as  readily  as  water.  AVe  have  seen 
a burning  stick  extinguished  by  being  pushed 

down  into  it >>•••• 

The  Annual  Seed  Distribution  “farce”  is 
the  way  the  Breeders’  Gazette,  speaks  of  it. . . 


Improvements  iu  breeds  of  animals,  that 
have  been  effected  by  better  care  and  an 
abundance  of  food  for  many  generations,  may 
be  lost  in  a comparatively  short  time,  by  plac- 
ing the  animals  under  less  favorable  condi- 
tions and  diminishing  their  supply  of  food. , . . 

Hereditary  disease  iD  animals  may.make 
its  appearance  at  the  time  of  birth,  when  it  is 
said  to  be  congenital,  or  a considerable  length 
of  time  may  elapse  before  any  indications  of 
its  presence  are  observed.  In  the  latter  case  a 
predisposition  or  tendency  to  the  disease  is 
said  to  be  inherited,  which  often  requires 
some  external,  exciting  cause  for  its  full  de- 
velopment   

Bone-spavin,  curbs,  ring-bone,  navicular 
disease,  and  similar  affections  of  the  joints 
and  bones  in  horses  are  frequently  transmit- 
ted from  parent  to  offspring.  Bo  are  strain 
of  the  back  tendons,  swelled  legs,  grease  and 
roaring,  w-hile  a predisposition  to  rheuma- 
tism, malignant  and  non-malignant  tumors, 
chronic  cough,  ophthalmia  and  blindness, 
epilepsy  and  a great  variety  of  nervous  dis- 
orders is  inherited  by  horses,  in  common  with 

cattle,  sheep  and  sw-ine 

There  is  a solid  foundation  for  the  respect 
paid  to  the  old  blood  of  old  families  in  man  or 
beast.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holrtes  makes  his 
“Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table”  give  utter- 
ance to  his  belief  in  the  value  of  pedigree  when 
he  says:  “I  alw-ays  go,  other  things  beiug 
equal,  for  the  man  who  inherits  family  tradi- 
tions and  the  cumulative  humanities  of  at 

least  four  or  five  generations.”  

It  has  been  said  of  Bakewell,  the  first  great 
“scientific”  breeder,  that  he  regarded  the  ani- 
mals on  his  farm  as  wax  in  his  hands,  out  of 
w-hich  in  good  time  he  could  mold  any  form 

he  desired  to  produce 

Pedigree  is  the  genealogy  of  an  animal 
As  usually  understood, it  consists  of  the  names 
of  the  ancestors  for  a greater  or  less  number  of 
generations.  Its  value  consists  not  so  much  in 
the  number  of  generations  through  which  the 
ancestry  can  be  traced  to  some  distinguished 
progenitor,  as  in  the  quality  or  character  of 
the  ancestry.  And  in  proportion  as  we  ap- 
proach the  “top”  of  the  pedigree — that  is  the 
immediate  progenitors  of  a given  animal— the 
more  important  does  the  character  of  the  an- 
cestry become 

Maine  has  levied  a quarantine  against  cattle 
from  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  resulting  from  the  recent  outbreak  of 
lung  plague  near  Boston  among  cattle  received 
from  New  York.  Illinois  is  alsb  scheduled. . . 

Beef  cattle  in  Chicago  are  25  cents  to  50 
cents  lower  thau  a year  ago,  75  cents  to  $1 
lower  than  tw-o  years  ago,  and  something  like 
$2  lower  than  at  the  corresponding  time  in 
1884.  There  has  been  no  corresponding  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  beef  to  the  consumer. 
During  1884  there  was  no  time  w-hen  extra 
beeves  were  not  salable  at  $6.50,  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  $7.50  were  paid 

A Lean  Stock  Show  for  the  exhibition  of 
animals  in  their  natural  breeding  condition, 
has  been  lately  organized  in  East  Sussex, 
England.  This  indicates  the  beginning  of  a 
reaction  against  the  excessive  fatness  of  ani- 
mals at  the  live  stock  shows,  and  the  almost 
invariable  practice  of  awarding  prizes  to  ani- 
mals in  this  condition  in  preference  to  those 
in  moderate  flesh,  as  if  abundance  of  tallow 
not  excellence  of  meat  were  the  object  of  prime 

importance 

It  is  one  of  the  principles  of  heredity  that 
when  there  is  a great  uniformity  in  a species, 
divergencies  from  the  usual  type  in  the  off- 
spring are  slight  and  rare ; but  when  this  uni- 
formity, no  matter  from  what  cause,  has  been 
broken  up,  divergencies  in  the  offspring  are 
frequent  and  great,  although  there  is  always 
a tendency,  more  or  less  powerful,  to  revert 

to  the  original  type 

In  discussing  breeding  nearly  all  writers 
have  maintained  that  the  male  should  be 
smaller  than  the  female.  Judge  T.  C.  Jones  of 
Ohio,  J.  H.  Sanders  of  Illinois,  and  several 
other  recent  “authorities,”  however,  say  that 
where  there  is  a disparity  the  male  should  be 
the  larger.  Isn’t  this  following  Nature’s  teach- 
ing? In  all  animals  from  the  horse  to  the  pig, 
wild  or  tame,  isn’t  the  male,  as  a rule,  larger 
than  the  female  of  the  same  breed?  Isn’t  this 

also  true  of  the  human  race? 

In  seeking  improvement  in  any  breed  by 
crossing,  one  must  select  for  the  quality  de- 
sired, independent  of  other  considerations. 
Thus  to  improve  the  butter- producing  quality 
of  the  Holstein  cow,  the  use  of  a smaller  Jer- 
sey bull  would  be  legitimate;  and  if  density 
of  fleece  is  desired,  a small  Merino  ram  could 
be  properly  crossed  on  a large,  coarse-wooled 
sheep.  Again,  large  draft  mares  may  be  bred 
to  smaller  Thoroughbred  or  trotting  stallions 
if  improvement  in  style,  action  and  powers  of 

epdurance  is  desired 

A whiter  [n  the  Farmer  and  Breeder  of 
Wisconsin  has  dehorned  28  of  his  cattle,  cows 
and  heifers  from  pun  (q  right  years  old  He 
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says  that  not  oue  missed  a meal.  He  grants 
that  the  “operation  is  painful”  and  that  “they 
lose  some  blood.”  He  saws  the  horns  off  close 
to  the  head  “taking  a little  hair  and  skin.” 
He  says  he  would  not  take  $50  and  have  the 

horns  back 

A writer  in  the  above  paper  says  that  the 
reasons  why  so  many  farmers  are  disappointed 
in  regard  to  the  winter  laying  qualities  of 
their  fowls  are  that  the  pullets  are  not  hatched 
early  enough  to  mature  before  cold  weather; 
they  are  not  kept  growing  from  the  start;  and, 
finally,  they  are  not  half  taken  care  of  after 

winter  sets  in 

Prepare  for  an  asparagus  bed.  Dig  the 
soil  as  deep  as  you  will  and  give  it  all  the  ma- 
nure you  will.  Set  the  roots  so  that  the 
crowns  shall  be  four  inches  deep.  Let  them 
be  at  least  one  foot  apart  in  the  rows  and  the 

rows  four  feet  apart 

Asparagus  seeds  should  be  sown  as  early 
as  the  soil  can  be  worked.  One  ounce  of  seeds 
will  serve  to  sow  50  feet  of  drill.  The  differ- 
ence between  sowing  seeds  and  planting  roots 
is  simply  that  one  has  to  wait  a year  longer 
for  his  asparagus  if  raised  from  seeds  than 

from  roots — or  three  years  instead  of  two 

Mr.  W.  W.  Rawson,  in  his  book  just  pub- 
lished, “Success  in  Market  Gardening,”  says 
that  in  his  experience  (and  there  are  few  mar- 
ket gardeners  who  have  had  more;  the  use  of 
stable  manure  or  of  wood  ashes  somewhat 
promotes  “scab;”  commercial  fertilizers  have 
given  him  the  smoothest  crops.  On  some 
lands,  he  says,  which  are  light  and  dry,  level 
culture  will  prove  the  best;  but  on  his  land 

moderate  hilling  up  is  preferred 

For  digging  the  crop,  Mr.  Rawson  says, 
there  is  at  present  no  sure  and  satisfactory 
implement  but  the  four-tined  digging-fork. 
“There  is  a fortune  awaiting  the  man  who  in- 
vents a completely  successful  machine- 

digger.  ” 

The  Conn.  Farmer  says  that  no  other  oil 
penetrates  wood  so  well,  none  is  so  cheap  and 
none  so  effective  as  crude  petroleum.  Satur- 
ate the  bottoms  of  baskets  or  wicker  demi- 
johns with  it 

How  many  “Bohemiam”  Oats  will  farmers 
sow  this  spring? 


some  have  already  sowed  oats.  The  ground  is 
very  mellow  and  dry  and  the  gentle  south 
wind  drifts  it  very  much  like  snow  where 
there  is  anything  to  catch  it;  a corn  shook,  for 
instance,  is  almost  buried  under  fine  dust. 
Cattle  have  wintered  well.  It  costs  about  $5 
per  head  to  winter  stock  properly  nere,  and 
from  $1.50  to  $2  to  summer  them  in  herds  or 
pastures.  About  all  the  vacant  prairie  is 
fenced  in  and  those  who  own  it  charge  a fee 
for  taking  entire  care  of  them  for  the  season, 
which  is  from  May  to  November.  One  man 
in  this  county  has  10,000  acres  in  one  ranch, 
4,000  of  which  are  fenced  for  pasture;  four 
acres  are  allowed  for  each  head, to  insure  plenty 
of  feed.  Three-year-old  steers  are  turned  off 
any  time  after  July  as  fat  as  hogs.  Hogs  are 
now  worth  $5  per  hundredweight  on  foot, 
and  cholera  is  a thing  almost  unknown  here, 
where  good,  pure  well  water  is  used  instead  of 
stagnant  ponds.  Corn  is  worth  35  cents ; oats, 
30  cents;  prairie  hay,  $6  per  ton.  The  State 
is  booming;  railroads  are  extending  their 
lines  in  all  directions,  and  we  are  or  should  be 
the  most  contented  people  on  earth.  j.  r. 

Indiana. 

Westchester,  Jay  Co.,  March  12. — Wheat 
and  clover  have  been  badly  used  up  here  in 
the  east  and  west.  P.  w. 
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Care  for  the  Children 

Children  feel  the  debility  of  the  changing  sea- 
sons, even  more  than  adults,  and  they  become 
cross,  peevish  and  uncontrollable.  The  blood 
should  be  cleansed  and  the  system  invigorated 
by  the  use  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  Give  it  a trial. 

'*  Last  spring  my  two  children  were  vaccinated. 
Soon  after,  they  broke  all  out  with  running  sores, 
so  dreadful  I thought  I should  lose  them.  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  cured  them  completely;  and  they 
have  been  hsalthy  ever  since.  I do  feel  that 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  saved  my  children  to  me.” 
Mns.  C.  L.  Thompson,  West  Warren,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ; six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  1.  HOOD  & CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


In  one  of  the  last  articles  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  wrote  for  the  press,  there  is  one,  pub- 
lished in  several  papers  two  weeks  ago, 
entitled  “A  discourse  to  parents  on  the  train- 
ing of  children,”  in  which  the  following 
paragraph  occurs:  “Let  me  refer  to  the 

practice  of  allowing  children  to  go  out  at 
night  into  the  streets,  if  in  cities;  or,  if  in  the 
country,  allowing  children  to  find  their  com- 
panions at  night,  and  their  pleasures  at  night, 
away  from  parental  inspection.  If  I wanted 
to  make  the  destruction  of  a child  sure,  I 
would  give  him  un watched  liberty  after  dark. 
You  cau  not  do  a thing  that  will  be  so  nearly 
a guarantee  of  a child’s  damnation  as  to  let 
him  have  the  liberty  of  the  streets  at  night. . . 

Again  Mr.  Beecher  says:  “I  thank  God  for 
two  things — yes,  for  a thousand;  but  for 
two  among  many:  that  I was  born  and  bred 
in  the  country,  of  parents  that  gave  me  a 
sound  constitution  and  a noble  example 

E.  Moody,  a nurseryman  of  Lockport,  N. 
Y.,  tells  the  N.  Y.  World  that  he  has  used  a 
wash  of  lime  and  sulphur  upon  his  fruit  trees 
and  has  had  no  blight  for  years.  Others  in 
his  neighborhood  are  troubled  with  blight. . . . 

Mr.  Plumb,  of  the  N.  Y.  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, plowed  and  harrowed  a plot  thoroughly. 
On  one  part  the  soil  was  compacted  as  much 
as  possible  by  a heavy  iron  roller.  Another 
part  was  treated  just  the  reverse.  The  soil 
was  hoed  and  loosened  as  much  as  possible. 
Oats  were  drilled  in  and  the  »oil  rolled  firmly 
on  the  first,  but  laid  loosely  upon  the  seed  of 
the  second.  The  oats  of  both  plots  sprouted 
at  the  same  time.  On  July  22  the  oats  of  the 
first  plot  were  erect  and  ripe  enough  to  cut, 
while  those  in  the  second  (loose  soil)  plot  had 
been  leveled  by  the  wind  and  rain  and  were  a 
tangled  mass  and  not  ripe  enough  to  cut  until 
a week  after  

It  appears,  from  a communication  of  D.  B. 
Harrington  of  Mason,  Mich.,  to  the  Farmer 
of  that  State,  that  the  disease  there  known  as 
“ Red  Streak”  is  again  prevalent.  The  dis- 
ease was  described  by  Professor  Beal  in  the 
R.  N.-Y.of  January  16, 1886, and  he  said  it  was 
up  to  that  time  confined  to  the  Early  and 
Late  Rose.  Mr.  Harrington  advises  farmers 
to  give  up  the  Rose  entirely,  as  the  disease 
may  be  communicated  to  other  varieties 
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and  giants. 


ALBANY SEED STORE 

ESTABLISHED  1831. 


PBICE&KNIGKERBQCKER 

importers,  growers  and  dealers  in 

SEEDS! 

ALL  VARIETIES  OF 

Flower,  Vegetab’e  and  field  Seed. 

Illustrated  Cat  alnguesentFREE  on  application. 

S PECI A L KATES  to  Market  Gardeners  and 
Truckers.and  persons  buying  mlarge  quantities. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS. 

Extra  heavv,  1 yr.Conover’s  Collosal  Asparagus  roots, 
$1  for 200,  $2  for  ?00,  by  mail,  prepaid,  orS3.5U  per  1,000, 
*15  for  50U0,  by  Express  or  Freight.  Address 
The  Oakland  Nursery  Co.,  Forgy  P.  O.,  Clark  Co.,  O. 


YEW  Catalogue  of  Select  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Vines  etc.,  Now  ready. 

New  Brunswick  Nurseries,  N.  J.  EDWIN  ALLEN. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  Seed  Potatoes  and  Spring 
11  Wheat  Price  List  Free.  Send  for  it.  Address 
S.  FKOGNER,  HERMAN,  MINN. 


HB  A TP  D A C U but  strong,  well-grown 
l^fl  VJf  I TO  ^ ™ Plants,  Vines,  etc,  of  all 
the  Best  Fruits  at  reasonable  prices,  can  be  had  of 

E.  & J.  C.  WILLIAMS,  Montclair,  N.J. 


The  NEW  BLACK  GRAPE 

“EATON,” 

HARDY,  VIGOROUS,  AND  PRODUCTIVE. 
BUNCHES  FROM  ONE  POUND  TO  THIRTY  OUNCES. 


Awarded  Two  First-class  Certificates  of  Merit 


John  B.  Moore  & Son, 

CONCOPvD.  mass. 


600  ACRES 


™DREER’S 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

PLANTS,  BULBS. 

Dreer’sGarden  Calen- 
dar for  1887,  offering 
everything  for  the  Garden 
, & Farm  sent  for  6c.  in  stamps. 

Seed  Catalogue  FREE, 
. rHENUY  A DREER.Seedsman 
7 14  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 

13  CREENHOUSES. 


TREESandPLANTS 


trade  a large  and  fine  stock 
RUIT  and  Ornamental 


We  offer  for  the  „ r 

of  every  description  of 

TREES,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  SMALL 
FRUITS,  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed- 
lings and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cata- 
logue. Spring  of  1887,  mailed  free.  Established  1862. 

Bl00MINGT0N(PHCENIX)NURSERY 

SIDNEY  TCTTLE  Ss  CO.  Proprietor,  B^OOMINUTON,  ILL 


Kansas, 

White  City,  Morris  Co.  March  8. — Spring 
opened  on  March  1 iu  earnest ; mercury  74  de- 
grees iff  the  shade.  Many  are  plowing  and 


Y ou  are  Starving 

fertilizers.  Use  ourHJlland  Drill  Phosphate^ or  "the 
inures.  BOWKKR  FERTILIZER  PO  : 


the  crop 
when  you 
plant, 
without 


Stockbridge  Manures. 
Boston  and  New  York 
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OLADIOLUS, 

AND  OTHER  SPRING-  BULBS,  etc. 

Our  Descriptive  List  of  above  will  be  mailed,  on  application,  to  any  of  our 
friends  who  have  not  yet  received  it. 

All  requiring  Higli  Grade  Vegetable  or  Flower  Seeds,  should  not 
fail  to  have  our  priced  General  Catalogue, 


J.M.  Thorburn  & Co.,15 JohnS:  NewYork. 


IT  IS  IMPORTANT 

That  seeds  should  be  new  and  true  to  name.  They  should  be  bought  of  men  who  have  had  expedience  in  the 
the  business.  By  sending  to  ns  you  will  get  just  what  you  order,  aud  that  which  will  give  you  satisfaction.  We 
are  importers  and  growers  of  Seed.  Send  for  our  Catalogue.  L.  G.  SIIERMAN  <fc  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  Providence,  It.  I. 


in  ICQ1?  is  more  elegant  than  ever.  It  is  a book  of  over  60  pages,  illustrated  with  200  engravings 
•E  Ol  lOOf  and  illuminated  cover-  giving  plain,  practical  instructions  for  planting,  pruning,  and  manage- 
ment of  FRUIT  TREES  aud  SMALL  FRUITS.  Full  instructions  for  obtaining  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  of 
all  kinds  bv  mail  express,  and  freight.  Honest  descriptions  of  all  valuable  varieties,  both  new  and  old,  and  low- 
est prices.  Headquarters  lbr  ERIE  BLACKBERRY,  absolutely  hardy,  enormous  size,  very  early  most 
prolific,  healthy  and  of  superior  quality.  MONMOUTH  STRAWBERRY  an  improved  Crescent 
with  a perfect  blossom;  fifty  per  cent,  larger,  earlier,  firmer,  and  fully  equal  in  all  other  pmpeilies. 
GOLDEN  QUEEN,  the  most  beautiful,  profitable,  and  best  of  a'l  Raspberries.  JAPAN  PLUMS  and 
tile  great  curculio  plum  SPAULDING.  LAWSON  or  COMET  PEAR.  MEECH’S  QUTNCE.&c. 
SMALL  FRUITS,  APPLE,  PEACH,"* AND  NUT  TREES  SPECIALTIES. 

Trees  and  Plants  bv  mail  a leading  feature.  Guide  with  numerous  artistic  colored  plates,  10  crs.;  'V f bout 
plates  Nets.  Price-list  free.  All  who  mention  this  paper  will  receive  a copy  of  Orchard  and  Garden.  Hess 

Horticultural  Monthly,  gratis.  J.  T.  LOVETT,  LITTLE  SILVER,  NEW  JERSEY. 


You  Will  Not  Find 


...  my  catalogue 
‘ * store  ” seed,  ven- 
erable with  years, 
travellers  than  Stanley ; seed  saved  fipm  the  odds 
ends  of  various  crops;  seed  raised  from  unsalable 
onions,  headless  cabbages,  sprangling  carrots,  or  refuse 
beets.  (. lam  always  happy  to  show  my  seed  stock.)  But 
you  want  Northern  seed,  honestly  raised,  home 
grown  (not  more  than  two  other  catalogues  contain  as 
ny),  seed  warranted  (see  the  cover),  valuable  novelties,  some 
oi  which  are  to  be  found  in  no  other,  send  for  my  vegetable  and 
flower-seed  catalogue  for  1887,  FREE  to  all.  It  contains  60  varie- 
ties of  Beans,  43  of  Pears,  41  of  Cabbages,  53  of  Melons,  44  01 
Corn,  etc.,  etc.,  besides  a large  and  choice  variety  of  flower  seed. 

' ' ' t 1 ..Tin  v fiTIT'C  AT)V  Hln»l>lnlia>in  II  -ivu 


SEEDS,® 


V 

<v  aT> 

£NoY FRUlT°*ORNAMENTAL TREES,  GRAPE  VINES 

1 OR  ANYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE,  without  first  writing 

^^forour  valuable  FREE  Catalogue,  the  | 21  LARGE  CREENHOUSES 
BEST  we  ever  issued,  containing  the  Barest  New  and  I 33d  YEAR.  700  ACRES, 

Choicest  Old.  THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO.  PAINESUILLE.  OHIO 


off  With  the  tariff  on  seeds. 

RELIEF  FOR  THE  PEOPLE.  SEEDS  AT  YOUR  DOOR 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES." ’ “ 

to  introduce  them,  with  our  wonderful  lie 
make  this  uupre-  r A n it*fl  n«»i 


Having  grown  a large  crop  of  the  fol- 
, B lowing  seeds  the  past  season,  in  order 
i new  potato  into  50.000  more  homes,  we 

fn  D C i h h In  postage  stamps  o r money,  we  will  send 

cedented  offer:  FOR  51.  UU  O- 


edented  otter:  | U 1 1 43 1 D u U a uo.v  uy  Tj  t e Eir*- 

each,  of  the  following  new  and  valuable  seeds,  and  ONE  W HOLE  PQ 

TATo,  “ STRAY  BEAUTY,  f AS 

WOR1  I>  12  VS  EVER  SEEN.  Wilson’s  Early  Blood  Turnip 

BeeL  earliest  and  best.  Bastian’s  Half-Long  Winter  Beet,  bestwim 
ter  variety.  WILSON’S  BEST  OF  AlL  BEANS, good  as  > be»“? 

&£*&£*&*£**&.  NEW  BRAZIL  AN  FLOUR 

make?  bread  equal  to  best  wheat  flour.  Nichols  Early  tureen 
LUsirJ  Cucumber,  best  early  variety.  Improved  Lone  Green  lick- 
I line  Cucumber.  Improved  Early  Wiiinine^tadt  t abbaee.  Pre- 
mium Flat  Dutch  Cabbage,  best  winter  variety.  Henderson  a White 
Plume  Self-Blanching  Celery,  excellent  quality,  wily  grown,  needs .no 
I banking  up.  Early  Shorthorn  Carrot.  New  Perpetual  lettuce, 
der  and  crisp  all  summer.  Kolb’s  Gem  W atermelon,  earliest  and  sw^test. 
Banana  Muskrnelon,  sweet,  spicy,  delicious  Improved 
TC.-8  Onion.  Mammoth  Sliver  King  Onion,  grows  three  pound  onions 
from  seed  first  year.  Improved  Guernsey  1 arMiilp.  Hum  i s Ihver- 
B earing  Pea,  bears  all  summer.  Ruby  King  Pepper,  finest  sweet  pepper 
ever  seen,  New  Japanese  Pumpkin,  best  cooking  PUIJPkin  ®ver  JLr°  . 

, this  country.  Extra  Early  Round  Red  Radish.  New  Chartler  Radis  , 
" best  summer  variety.  Brazil  Sugar  Squash,  good  lor  summer  or  winter.  V alpa- 
ralso  Squash,  enormously  productive,  excellent  quality,  keeps  all  winter,  l^ariy 
ay  flower  Tomato,  best  early  variety.  Livingston’s  New  Beauty  Tomato,  finest  ever  grown.  Golden  £lobe  Kujf£ 


rly  variety.  Livingston’s  New  ~ , . . ..  . 

ga? "e "celie d t" "f”r" table  use.  Early  White  Munich  Turnip,  best  table  variety.  A sample  packet  'tiTe“cele 

CORN,  early,  productive.  h«  yielded  over  IOO  bushels  per  acre.  One  packet  PY  RL1  HIMKOSLIJM. 
ited  Persian  insect  powder  plant,  which  is  death  to  ^1  insect  Ufe.^tharmlessto 

VNSIES.  One  splendid  climbing  plant.  OO  nil  DAlilLl 

ie  beautiful  everlasting  flower.  In  all 


l lUINLl  lUj  ..  . 

. or  beast.  GIANT  GERMAN 

directions  for  cultivating,  and  ONE 

WHOLE  POTATO  by  mail, 

- ~ - mnr/P  ‘V  aT  7K*  FftfTR'fop  1H8.OO.  This  18  an  offer  NEVER  made  before. 

| 0 0 . T>  uT  le*  f uh  Vl  his  t r a?ed  ^au* T descriptive  pnHMTV  -KMM  A 

WILSON,  Seed  Grower,  MEGHANICSVILLE,  BUCKS  COUNTY,  PENNfl. 


over  ivv  uunime  I'V- 1 wui  V.  • ~ — - 

leath  to  all  insect  life,  but  harmless  to  man  or  1 


growing  our  strong  „ 

Novelties  of  great  beauty. 
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An  experienced  pea  grower  of  Vermont 
writes  us  that  he  deems  Horsford’s  Market 
Garden  Pea  one  of  the  best  and  most  pro- 
lific varieties  known.  This  was  intro- 
duced through  the  Rural’s  distribution 
several  years  ago,  and  is  now  for  sale  by 
many  seedsmen.  The  same  grower  says 
that  he  finds  little  difference  between  the 
Alaska  and  Kentish  Invieta-  between 
Bliss’s  Everbearing  and  Yorkshire  Hero; 
between  the  Rural  New-Yorker  and  the 
“First  and  Best”  of  many  seedsmen. 


The  Indiana  Farmer  speaks  of  two 
“old  dupes”  near  Indianapolis  thus: 

“They  will  not  pay  two  cents  a week  for  a 
first-class  agricultural  paper,  but  will  pay  $10 
a bushel  for  oats.  They  have  now  each  spent 
$10  to  get  a shot-gun  to  kill  ‘Bohemian’  oats 
peddlers,  but  these  ‘Bohemians’  are  all  gone  to 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  ‘to  spend  the  winter.’  You 
cannot  sell  these  two  men  any  more  oats,  but 
if  you  have  a breed  of  chickens  that  will  lay 
two  eggs  a day,  or  strawberries  as  large  as 
walnuts  growing  on  bushes  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  just  take  a little  soft  soap  along  and 
they  will  both  bite  again.  ” 

Well,  the  farm  paper  might  guard  such 
people  against  such  swindles,  to  be  sure. 
But  how  about  the  “Immense  Fortunes  in 
England,”  the  “Stem-winder  and  Setter 
Watch”  and  lots  of  other  frauds  advertised 
in  these  same  farm  papers?  The  two  old 
dupes  might  have  escaped  the  Bohemian 
Oats  swindle,  only  to  be  as  badly  swindled 
in  other  ways.  They  might  have  cleared 
Charybdis  only  to  strike  Scilla. 


There  is  a growing  prejudice  in  quite 
a large  number  of  States  against  the  use  of 
dressed  meat  from  Chicago  and  more  west- 
ern points.  At  present  this  is  most  open- 
ly manifested  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
and  is,  of  course,  strongest  among  local 
butchers  whose  trade  is  being  ruined,  and 
local  stock  owners,  the  prices  of  whose 
animals  are  depi'eciated  by  the  dressed 
meat  competition.  In  Ohio  the  Dodds 
Meat  Inspection  Bill  has  already  passed 
the  Senate  and  is  now  before  the  House. 
It  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell 
oi  offer  for  sale  in  any  city  in  the  State 
beef  for  human  food,  that  has  not  been 
nspected  alive  within  the  State  by  an  in- 
spector duly  appointed  by  the  authorities 
of  the  city  in  which  such  beef  is  intended 
for  consumption,  and  found  by  such  in- 
spector to  be  merchantable ; provided  this 
shall  not  apply  to  beef  slaughtered  within 
40  miles  of  such  cities.  For  each  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  a fine  of  not  over  $100  and 
ten  days’  imprisonment  are  provided.  This 
measure  would,  of  course,  shut  out  all 
dressed  beef  from  the  packeries  at  Chicago 
and  other  W estern  points.  The  agents  of 
Swift  and  Armour,  however,  are  very  busy 
lobbying  against  it,  and  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  it  will  pass  the  House. 


In  the  Rural  of  March  12  we  denounced 
the  “Massachusetts  Watch  Company”  of 
Boston,  as  a fraud,  and  the  “Stem-wind- 
er” watch  it  widely  advertised  for  $1,  as  a 
humbug — “not  a watch  at  all,  but  a poor 
make-believe.”  Well, the  “Massachusetts 
Watch  Company”  has  since  been  arrested 
and  jailed  in  the  persons  of  James  H. 
Kane  and  Giles  H.  Rich,  of  Boston,  for 
illegally  using  the  mails  with  intention  to 
defraud.  The  “Company”  was  doing  a 
rushing  business,  and  employed  over  a 
dozen  girls  to  do  the  correspondence  and 
mailing.  In  return  for  the  “dollar  of  the 
dupes,”  they  sent  a worthless  pocket  sun- 
dial. Rich  said  he  was  merely  a clerk  for 
Kane,  and  Kane  declared  that  the  receipts 
were  all  turned  over  to  the  head  of  the 
concern,  Post-office  Inspector  Sidney  S. 
Hartshorn,  of  New  York.  It  is  this 
fellow,  who,  the  other  day,  secured  the 
arrest  of  the  rival  humbug,  Charles  West, 
alias  the  ‘ ‘Victor  W atch  Company,  ” of  this 
city.  Investigation  goes  to  prove  that  he 
was  the  prime  mover  in  the  Boston  fraud, 
and  he  was  removed  from  office  Wednesday 
last.  He  declares  be  is  the  victim  of  a con- 
spiracy,however,  and  will  yet  prove  his  in- 
nocence. It  is  time  that  the  authorities 
should  take  sharp  measures  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  simpletons  who  expect  to 
get  a good  dollar  bill  for  25  cents. 


Farmers,  as  a rule,  take  very  little 
stock  in  the  land  theories  of  Henry 
George.  The  ranks  of  the  George  party 


appear  to  be  recruited  almost  entirely  from 
the  cities.  The  city  workman  has  a one- 
sided idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“home.”  The  worker  in  the  small  town 
or  the  farmer  can  conceive  of  no  ideal  home 
that  does  not  include  a spot  of  land  at 
least  large  enough  to  walk  about  in  and 
contain  a garden.  It  is  the  great  ambi- 
tion of  those  who  have  spent  a portion  of 
their  lives  in  the  country  to  own  a piece 
of  land.  They  are  willing  to  work  hard 
and  economize  in  every  way,  satisfied  if 
they  can  secure,  as  the  result  of  their  la- 
bors, a spot  of  land  and  a home  that  they 
may  call  their  own.  Such  workers  never 
can  understand  anything  from  George’s 
writings  but  the  fact  that,  should  his  the- 
ories receive  the  sanction  of  law,  their 
homes,  which  represent  the  savings  of  a 
lifetime,  would  be  unjustly  taxed.  This 
idea  is  firmly  held  by  the  American  farm- 
er, and  while  it  is  held,  the  “George” 
party  will  be  obliged  to  depend  upon  the 
cities  almost  entirely  for  recruits 


W ithin  the  last  two  weeks  not  less  than 
seven  tons,  or  50  per  cent  of  all  the  veal 
received  in  this  city,  has  been  confiscated 
by  the  Health  Department  as  “bob”  veal 
— that  of  calves  less  than  two  weeks  old. 
Veal  of  this  kind  is  very  unwholesome; 
but  from  the  latter  part  of  February  to 
the  middle  of  April  a great  deal  of  it  is 
sold,  and  so  much  of  it  is  sent  to  this 
market  that  all  approaches  are  guarded 
night  and  day.  The  condemned  carcasses 
are  taken  to  the  public  dumping  grounds 
on  Barren  Island,  up  the  Sound,  where 
the  unhealthful  meat  is  converted  into 
fertilizers,  while  the  hides  are  reserved 
for  other  purposes.  Apart  altogether 
from  the  question  of  the  morality  of  send- 
ing disease-productive  food  to  market, 
inasmuch  as  all  “bob”  veal  sent  to  this 
city  is  almost  certain  to  be  confiscated, 
wouldn’t  it  be  wise  in  the  neighboring 
farmers  either  to  feed  their  calves  until 
they  are  of  a marketable  age,  or  to  use 
“bob”  veal  on  the  farm  as  a fertilizer 
and  market  the  hides  only.  The  same 
advice  is  also  applicable  to  farmers  living 
near  other  towns  where  the  authorities  are 
properly  vigilant  in  guarding  the  public 
health. 


A Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet  appeared  a certainty 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
For  several  years  the  bill  elevating  the 
Department  passed  the  House  by  a large 
majority,  but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate ; 
this  year  the  House  passed  it  by  a more 
overwhelming  majority  than  ever  before, 
and  the  Senate  also  passed  it  for  the  first 
time ; but  with  an  amendment  somewhat 
enlarging  its  work.  It  was  then  returned 
to  the  House  for  concurrence  in  this 
amendment;  but  in  the  great  rush  of  busi- 
ness towards  the  close  of  the  session  it 
was  not  taken  up,  and  hence  failed.  Some 
say  the  President  used  his  influence 
against  it,  being  opposed  to  an  increase 
of  his  advisers;  but  of  this  there  in  no 
proof.  Others  blame  Representative 
Hatch,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  and  there  certainly  appears 
to  have  been  considerable  dilatoriness  on 
his  part  in  pushing  the  measure.  Its 
success  appears  to  be  certain,  however, 
during  the  first  session  of  the  Fiftieth 
Congress,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
the  farmers  of  the  country  will  bear 
the  delay  with  a philosophic  temper. 


PRESERVING  SEED  CORN. 


About  10  years  ago  we  began  experi- 
menting with  a certain  kind  of  field  corn 
in  order  to  see  what  changes  could  be 
brought  about  by  selection  and  crossing. 
To  preserve  the  seed  against  accident  of 
any  kind  it  was  kept  in  a warm  room  in 
which  a fire  was  continued  during  the 
winter.  In  a season  or  so  it  was  observed 
that  the  seeds  so  saved  rarely  if  ever  failed 
to  grow,  and  from  that  time  until  this  we 
have  advised  Rural  readers,  instead  of 
hanging  up  seed-corn  in  a cold  or  damp 
place,  to  keep  it  warm  and  dry. 

The  Director  of  the  New  York  Experi- 
ment Station  now  advances  a theory  that 
it  is  well  to  dry  seed  corn  in  a high  tem- 
perature. He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  state 
that  “corn  packed  when  still  in  the  milk 
— or  when  it  is  usually  gathered  for  table 
use — can  be  so  cured  as  to  make  the  best 
seed-corn.”  “It  is  only  necessary,”  he 
says,  “to  hang  it  in  a warm  room  at  a tem- 
perature of  from  100  to  120  degrees  until 
thoroughly  cured.” 

It  may  be  assumed  from  what  is  known 
that  immature  seed  of  any  kind  will  im- 
pair the  vigor  of  the  plants  raised  from  it 
— no  matter  how  cured.  The  degenera- 
tion may  not  show  itself  the  first  season, 
but  there  need  be  little  doubt,  that  it  will 
appear  sooner  or  later.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  mature  seed  corn,  as  selected  from 


the  field  or  crib,  should  be  subjected  to  a 
temperature  of  100  or  120  degrees.  A 
more  gradual  curing  in  a warm  dry  room 
of  70  degrees  would  serve  just  as  well,  and 
perhaps  insure  a more  perfect  vitality  and 
germinative  power. 


AS  TO  NOVELTIES. 


Be  not  deceived,  readers,  as  to  the  po- 
sition the  R.  N.-Y.  takes  as  to  new  fruits, 
or  novelties  of  any  kind  whatever.  When 
we  say,  “Try  the  Eaton  Grape,”  or  the 
“Empire  State,”  the  suggestion  is  made 
to  those  who  are  in  a position  to  try  new 
things  and  to  take  the  risks  of  failure. 
One  object  in  trying  every  new  thing  we 
hear  of,  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  is  that  we 
may  report  its  success  or  failure,  knowing 
that  success  there  gives  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  it  will  succeed  in  more  favored 
situations.  But  there  are  many  new  plants 
offered  for  sale  before  we  can  secure  them 
for  trial,  as,  for  example,  the  Eaton  and 
Empire  State  Grapes  mentioned  above, 
which  have  not  yet  fruited  at  the  Rural 
Grounds;  the  Minncwaski Blackberry,  the 
Jessie  Strawberry,  as  well  as  scores  of  new 
potatoes,  grains,  etc,  Among  them  we 
commend  for  trial  only  such  as  those 
which,  from  all  we  can  learn,  seem  to 
promise  more  than  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
average  novelty  lists  of  the  day. 

The  advice  of  many  rural  papers  to 
“leave  novelties  alone”  is  retrogressive. 
There  are  twro  great  classes  of  cultivators : 
those  who  can  afford  to  buy  and  to  try 
new  seeds  and  plants,  and  who  delight  in 
it,  and,  second,  those  who  care  for  them 
as  a means  of  support  or  profit.  The  first 
class  stand  in  little  need  of  caution  or  ad- 
vice. But  it  should  be  the  study  of  every 
farm  journal  to  assist  the  latter  class,  not 
by  advising  them  to  “shun  novelties”  but 
through’ investigation,  inquiry  and  experi- 
ment, to  aid  them  in  a judicious  selection. 

The  farm  journal  that  advises  its  read- 
ers to  “beware  of  novelties.”  shirks  its 
duty.  If  such  journals  have  one  reason 
for  existence  which  is  stronger  than 
another,  it  is  that  they  are  to  find  out 
what  new  plants  or  seeds  or  methods  or 
implements  are  worthy  of  commendation 
or  trial ; what  are  not.  All  improvements 
of  every  kind  come  through  novelties,  and 
the  progressive  agricultural  journal  must 
be  prepared  to  give  the  earliest  trust- 
worthy information  respecting  them. 


CONGRESS  AND  CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO- 
PNEUMONIA. 

Two  bills — one  a Senate  and  the  other 
a House  bill — were  before  the  last  Con- 
gress, providing  for  the  extirpation  of 
contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  among  cat- 
tle. Neither  was  passed.  The  failure 
was  due,  in  part,  to  an  injurious  rivalry 
between  Senator  Miller,  of  New  York, and 
Representative  Hatch,  of  Missouri,  Chair- 
men, respectively,  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Agriculture.  Each 
had  introduced  a bill,  and  in  his  eager- 
ness to  secure  the  success  of  his  own 
measure,  each  neglected  to  properly  push 
the  other.  In  this  matter  Representative 
Hatch  was  most  at  fault,  inasmuch  as  he 
could  easily  have  secured  the  passage  of 
the  Miller  bill  when  it  was  referred  to  the 
House  near  the  close  of  the  session ; but 
he  absolutely  refused  to  move  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  cattlemen,  too,  were  divided  in 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  bills,  and  though  towards 
the  end  most  of  them  favored  the  Miller 
bill,  their  divided  councils  lessened  their 
influence.  Moreover,  those  who  denied 
all  danger  from  the  disease  were  persist- 
ent, outspoken,  unanimous  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  both  measures,  and  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  very  effective  advocates 
of  their  views.  On  the  failure  of  both 
bills,  Congress  appeared  to  become 
alarmed  at  the  great  responsibility  that 
would  rest  on  it  should  the  disease  turn 
out  as  disastrous  as  predicted.  On  March 
3,  therefore,  the  very  eve  of  dissolution, 
the  House  appropriated  $100,000  for  the 
support  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try. The  Senate  [increased  the  sum  to 
$500,000,  and  in  spite  of  the  strenuous 
objections  of  the  House,  succeeded  in  re- 
taining the  amount  in  a conference  com- 
mittee. Moreover,  it  increased  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Bureau  by  authorizing  the 
slaughter  of  all  exposed  animals  as  well 
as  those  already  infected,  whenever  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  may  think 
such  a step  “essential  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  pleuro  pneumonia  from  one 
State  to  another.”  The  appropriation  is 
to  meet  all  expenses  to  June  30, 1888,  and 
in  the  interval  a great  deal  of  good  ought 
to  be  effected  with  $500,000,  $100,000  of 
which  are  immediately  available.  Before 
the  merting  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress  next 
December,  it  is  to  be  hoped  all  cattlemen 
may.agree  upon  a single  effective^  plan  of 


action;  and  that  meanwhile  all  virulent 
recrimination  maj  be  abandoned,  and 
that  all  differences  of  opinion  may  be  dis- 
cussed in  a fair-minded, courteous  manner. 

MEDICAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The  fuss  that  some  of  our  agricultural 
contemporaries  make  over  the  fact  that 
they  exclude  medical  advertisements  is 
enough  to  make  a State-prison  convict 
blush.  Here  we  see  an  ediiorial  (repeat- 
ed periodically),  glorifying  the  paper  be- 
cause of  its  excessive  virtue  in  excluding 
proprietary  medicines.  In  its  advertising 
columns  of  the  same  issue  we  find  three 
announcements  of  palpable  frauds,  which 
the  R.  N.-Y.  has  rejected  within  10  days. 
It  is  our  belief  that  medicine  does  more 
harm  than  good.  We  do  not  condemn 
all  medicines  as  harmful.  We  know 
better  than  that;  but  we  believe  that 
medicine  in  the  main — in  the  aggregate — 
does  more  harm  than  good.  We  would 
go  back  to  the  strict  principles  of  Hahne- 
mann whose  doctrine  might  be  defined  as 
pretending  to  give  medicine  so  that  nature 
might  cure  itself  while  the  patient  was 
subjected  to  vigorous  dietetic  rules.  We 
believe  that  disease  (if  not  hereditary)  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  disregaiding 
natural  laws,  and  that  health  is  the  result 
of  their  strict  observance;  and  that  all 
the  medicicein  the  land  cannot  so  change 
those  laws  as  to  enable  any  one  to  disobey 
them  with  impunity.  Nevertheless,  we 
do  disobey  them  and  in  certain  cases,  as 
in  that,  for  instance,  of  so-called  malaria; 
there  are  certain  medicines  (a  dozen  per- 
haps in  all)  that  will  give  relief  or  effect 
what  is  called  a cure  until  by  hygienic 
remedial  measures,  sickness  may  be  for 
the  time  avoided.  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  many  of  the  patent  or  proprietary 
medicines  so  loudly  advertised  every- 
where are  made  of  one  or  the  other  of 
those  dozen  medicines,  while  others  are 
made  of  harmless  stuffs  that  can  neither 
harm  nor  cure,  as  might  well  be  said  of 
Hahnemann's  remedies  as  they  were  put 
up  and  administered  in  his  time  and  as 
they  are  still  by  some  homoeopathic  phy- 
sicians. 

It  is  all  very  well  that  any  journal 
should  exclude  medical  advertisements  if 
the  editor  does  it  from  an  unselfish  mo- 
tive. But  this  straining  at  gnats  and 
swallowing  the  biggest  sorts  of  camels  is 
simuly  d.sgusting.  The  Rural  admits 
the  better  class  of  proprietary  medicines, 
because  we  know  that  some  of  them  have 
helped  us;  have  helped  our  friends — yes, 
even  when  physicians  of  high  standing 
have  failed.  Were  we  to  accept  only 
those  advertisements  which  tell  the  exact 
truth  regarding  the  articles  advertised, 
the  R.  N.-Y.  would  have  to  depend  upon 
its  subscription  receipts  for  support, 
which  at  its  present  price  is  out  of  the 
question.  If  it  is  a sin  to  publish  the 
better  class  of  patent  medicines,  the  R. 
N.-Y.  pleads  guilty.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  innocent  of  what  we  deem  the 
greater  sin  of  parading  a holiness  before 
the  public  for  the  chief  purpose  of  inspir- 
ing an  unmerited  confidence. 


BREVITIES. 

Of  Widespread  Importance:  Fertilizers 
and  manures. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Hort.  Society  at  its  12th  annual  meeting  (210 
pages)  have  been  received,  E.  Williams,  Sec- 
retary, Montclair,  N.  J.  The  frontispiece  is  a 
fine  portrait  of  the  late  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

The  bill  before  the  N.  Y.  Legislature  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  and  use  of  liquors  at  State  and 
County  fairs  should  pass.  It  proposes  to  make 
it  a violation  of  the  law  for  any  person  to  sell 
or  jive  away  any  sort  of  intoxicating  drinks 
within  40  rods  of  the  fair  grounds.  No  prize 
can  be  given  in  liquors  and  no  premiums  shall 
be  given  to  the  manufacturers  of  wine,  beer  or 
any  spirituous  liquors.  Of  the  42  county  soci- 
eties thus  far  heard  from,  35  favor  the  bill 
and  three  more  expect  soon  to  do  away  with 
beer  selling.  The  measure  ought  to  pass,  and 
we  hope  it  will.  On  the  whole,  this  seems  to 
be  a temperance  year. 

A few  days  ago  a darkly-tanned  man 
stepped  briskly  into  a fruit  commission  house 
near  W ashington  Market,  in  this  city,  and 
began  to  handle  oranges  in  a way  that  at  once 
convinced  the  merchant  that  he  was  a good 
judge  of  the  fruit.  He  asked  to  be  shown 
some  strictly  choice  oranges,  and  appeared 
quite  satisfied  with  a lot  which  the  merchant 
praised  as  the  very  best  Indian  River,  Florida, 
oranges  in  New'  York,  specially  shipped  to 
the  farm.  The  price?  Couldn’t  possibly  let 
them  go  under  $5  per  100.  How  many  were 
there?  Three  hundred  boxes,  all  A 1.  “I’ll 
take  the  300  boxes,”  said  the  tanned  man,  and 
he  gave  directions  to  ship  them  to  Boston. 
When  the  statement — $1,500 — was  handed  to 
the  buyer,  he  pulled  out  his  card-case  and 
handed  his  card  to  the  merchant.  The  name 
was  that  of  the  man  who  had  shipped  those 
very  oranges  from  Florida.  On  receiving 
word  that  they  had  arrived  in  bad  condition, 
and  that  thoy  were  not  worth  over  50  cents  per 
100,  he  had  started  for  New  York.  The  mer- 
chant had  sent  him  a check  for  $12  in  settle- 
ment in  full ; but  he  at  once  paid  for  the  lot 
at  the  rate  of  $5  per  100  under  threat  of  im- 
mediate prosecution  for  swindling  in  case  of 
refusal.  Draw  the  moral  yourself. 
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“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig- 
norance of  Law." 

R.  C. , Skeneatele. , N.  7. — A and  B owned 
adjoining  fields,  A being  bound  by  agreement 
to  keep  the  boundary  fence  in  repair.  After 
a time  he  came  into  possession  of  both 
fields,  and  a year  lat°r  sold  one  of  them,  was 
he  still  obliged  to  keep  the  fence  in  repair? 

Ans. — No.  The  obligation  to  do  so  expired 
when  he  came  into  possession  of  both  fields ; and 
would  not  revive  on  his  parting  with  one  of 
them  unless  express  words  to  that  effect  were 
introduced  in  the  deed  of  conveyance. 

L.  H. , Columbus , Ohio. — A and  B are  own- 
ers of  adjoining  farms  and  A wishes  to  erect 
a barbed  wire  boundary  fence;  but  B objects. 
If  A puts  up  the  fence  entirely  on  his  own 
laud,  can  B recover  damages  in  case  any  of 
his  stock  is  injured  by  the  fence? 

Ans. — If  A places  the  fence  upon  his  own 
land,  but  so  near  the  line— say  one  inch  off  it — 
that  B’s  stock  is  still  in  danger  while  upon  his 
own  land,  A is  still  liable  until  B knows  of 
the  situation.  But  after  B is  aware  of  the 
danger  he  must  protect  his  stock  by  a barrier 
of  some  kind  upon  his  own  land,  for  he  cannot 
continue  to  expose  his  stock  to  danger  and 
then  hold  another  for  the  loss  that  may  occur. 
But  if  A places  the  feDce  so  far  within  the  line 
of  his  land — say  some  yards — that  B’s  stock 
cannot  come  in  contact  with  it  except  by  a 
trespass  upon  A’s  land,  A is  free  from  liabili- 
ty, for  it  is  B’s  business  to  confine  his  stock 
upon  his  own  land  and  not  allow  them  to  tres- 
pass upon  adjoining  territory.  But  just  how 
near  the  line  of  A’s  land  his  fence  may  be  and 
still  exempt  him  from  liability  no  one  can 
tell.  Under  some  circumstances  and  perhaps 
with  some  kind  of  stock  a wider  margin 
would  be  allowed  than  with  others.  The 
foregoing  rules  apply  to  accidents  and  casual- 
ties only.  An  injury  to  stock  maliciously 
planned  and  executed  lies  at  the  door  of  the 
perpetrator. 

R.  H.  M.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.— A loans  B 
$2 ,000  on  a piece  of  land  said  to  be  worth 
$3,000.  The  mortgage  becomes  due  and  has 
to  be  foreclosed  and  brings  1 1,500,  or  $500 
less  than  the  amount  loaned  by  A.  Now  B 
owns  lots  of  other  real  estate,  but  contends, 
according  to  the  lews  of  this  State,  that  A 
has  no  claim.  Can  he  touch  the  other  proper 
ty  to  recover  the  balance  of  his  loan?  If  A 
cannot  secure  his  $500  from  B,  is  he  compelled 
to  lose  it?  Does  the  same  law  exist  in  New 
York  State? 

Ans. — As  the  law  formerly  stood  in  Connec- 
ticut, the  deficiency  remaining  unpaid  as 
above  described,  could  not  be  collected  out  of 
the  mortgagor’s  other  estate,  but  under  the 
existing  law  it  can  be.  (Conn.  Revision,  1875, 
p.  358.)  In  New  York,  unless  the  mortgage 
contains  an  express  covenant  to  pay  the  debt, 
or  a bond  or  separate  instrument  is  given  to 
secure  its  payment,  the  mortagee  must  look  to 
the  mortgaged  land.  (1  R.  S.,  p.  689).  That  is, 
provided  the  mortgage  is  the  only  evidence  of 
the  debt;  if  it  can  be  proved  by  other  evi- 
dence, then  other  property  may  be  taken  in 
satisfaction.  As  a matter  of  fact,  all  such 
mortgages  are  now  accompanied  by  a note  or 
bond  of  the  debtor,  and  thus  are  good  against 
his  entire  estate. 

W.  F.  H.,  Champaign,  III. — 1.  I bought 
a four-year-old  horse  a short  time  ago,  which 
was  warranted  “sound  and  right,”  but  I find 
he  is  a confirmed  stump-sucker;  is  stump-suck- 
ing an  “unsoundness?” 

Ans. — Wind-sucking  and  crib-biting  are  by 
some  considered  the  same;  they  certainly 
closely  resemble  each  other  and  are  due  to  the 
same  cause.  The  Courts  have  frequently  de- 
cided that  crib-biting  is  an  unsoundness,  con- 
stituting a breach  of  warranty  “against  all 
vices,”  or  that  a horse  is  “sound  and  right.” 
Washburn  vs.  Cuddihy,  8 Gray.,  430;  Dean 
vs.  Morey,  33  Iowa,  120;  Schofield  vs.  Roff,  2 
Moo.  and  Rob.,  210;  Walker  vs.  Hoisington, 
43  Vt.,  608,  etc.  Wind  or  stump-sucking 
should  follow  the  same  rule. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

New  Buckeye  Sunbeam  Cultivator.— 
This  implement,  shown  at  Fig.  143,  p.  204,  is 
made  by  P.  P.Mast&  Co., Springfield, O.  Itisa 
new  device  and  is  highly  recommended  by 
those  who  have  used  it.  The  special  features 
claimed  for  it  are  that  the  rear  and  ends  of 
the  beams  are  pivoted  to  a cross-head  to  which 
the  shovel  standards  are  attached.  There  is 
also  a secondary  beam  or  rod  pivoted  to  the 
coupling  in  front,  and  to  cross-head  in  the 
rear,  which  holds  the  cross-head  with  the 


shovels,  parallel  with  the  axle,  whatever  may 
be  the  position  of  the  beams  side-wise.  The 
beams  adjustable,  can  be  set  at  any 
distance  apart  holding  the  shovels  in  direct 
line  of  draft,  securing  thereby  a steady  run. 
The  inside  standard  can  be  adjusted  up  and 
down  on  the  cross-head.  There  is  a spring  at 
the  front  of  each  beam  so  arranged  as  to  support 
the  beam  when  in  use,  which  enables  the 
operator  to  easily  move  them  to  either  side, 
and  assists  in  raising  them  when  he  wishes  to 
hook  them  up  while  turning  at  the  end  of  the 
row.  The  draft  rod  is  so  attached  that  it  re- 
lieves all  the  weight  from  the  horses’  necks, 
and  the  evener  is  so  arranged  that  it  divides 
the  draft  equally  and  does  not  turn  the  wheels 
out  of  the  line  of  draft.  Send  for  the  circular. 

McKenney’s  Fertilizer  Machines. — 
Catalogue  from  the  Taunton  Cotton  & Ma- 
chine Co.,  Taunton,  Mass.  These  machines 
are  decidedly  novelties.  The  mechanism*  is 
different  from  that  used  in  any  other  distribu- 
tors, and  so  simple  and  effective  that  but  a 
glance  is  needed  to  show  its  value.  We  invite 
an  examination  of  the  machines.  A small 
machine  for  fertilizing  strawberries  or  a lawn 
seems  particularly  valuable.  It  can  be  pulled 
about  by  hand  and  spreads  fertilizers,  or  fine 
compost  excellently.  It  can  be  used  in  win- 
ter to  spread  gravel  or  coal  ashes  on  icy 
walks.  The  corn  planter,  tobacco  machine, 
and  potato  plow  are  all  very  promising  im- 
plements. 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. — The  42d 
annual  report  of  this  successful  company 
shows  that  a remarkably  successful  year  has 
been  closed.  This  record  was  printed  in  the 
Rural  three  weeks  ago.  The  cash  assets 
Jan.  1,  1887,  were  $75,421,453.37.  A very 
large  proportion  of  this  is  invested  in  Govern- 
ment bonds.  In  1886,  $2,757,035  were  paid  in 
death  claims,  and  22,027  policies  were  issued. 
Those  who  intend  to  take  out  policies  should, 
by  all  means,  examine  into  the  condition  of 
the  N.  Y.  Life. 

Richmond  Champion  Fence  Machine.— 
Circulars  from  the  Wayne  Agricultural 
Works,  Richmond,  Ind.  The  main  points  of 
superiority  claimed  for  this  machine  are  that 
it  has  the  most  powerful  weaving  device  and 
the  simplest  movement.  It  works  a very 
large  wire,  easily  twisting  a No.  8,  and  makes 
a strong  and  durable  fence.  There  are  many 
other  claims  presented  in  the  circular  which 
should  be  studied  by  those  in  want  of  such  a 
machine. 

High-bred  Seed  Potatoes. — Catalogue 
from  J.  W.  Hall,  Marion  Station,  Md. — These 
potatoes  are  from  the  second  crop.  In  the 
South  two  crops  of  early  potatoes  can  be 
readily  grown.  The  second  crop  is  grown 
from  tubers  produced  in  the  first  crop.  Only 
early  varieties  can  be  thus  grown.  The  ad- 
vantages claimed  for  such  seeds  are  that  they 
do  not  sprout  or  shrivel  through  the  winter, 
they  come  up  nearly  all  together,  and  ripen 
several  days  earlier  than  ordinary  seed.  Some 
dozen  early  varieties  are  offered. 

Woven  Wire  Fencing.— Circulars  from 
the  McMullen  Woven  Wire  Fencing  Co  , 160 
Westlake  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. — This  material 
makes  an  excellent  fence  or  gate.  It  is  strong 
and  durable.  It  costs  from  80  cents  to  $1.14 
per  rod.  The  fence  problem  gets  more  impor- 
tant every  year.  The  age  of  wire  has  come. 
There  are  purposes  for  which  this  woven  wire 
cannot  be  surpassed  in  usefulness. 

Whitman’s  Fountain  Pump.— Circular 
from  Josiah  A.  Whitman,  Providence,  R.  I. — 
We  have  frequently  spoken  of  this  pump.  It 
is  an  excellent  implement,  light,  simple  and 
easily  handled.  It  can  be  used  for  washing 
windows  or  carriages,  for  applying  liquid  poi- 
sons or  disinfectants,  or  for  a veterinary  syr- 
inge. We  have  used  it  successfully  for  all 
these  purposes. 

Summit  Potato  Catalogue. — From  E.  E. 
Stine,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. — Prices  are  given 
on  41  varieties  of  potatoes.  The  specialty  is 
the  Summit  Potato  which  was  tested  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  last  year.  It  gave  the  largest 
yield  of  any  variety  tested. 

Dairy  Supplies.  Catalogue  from  John  S. 
Carter,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Apparatus  used  in 
cheese  factories,  creameries  and  dairies  are 
described  and  illustrated.  Boilers,  pumps, 
steam  pipe  fittings,  separators,  cheese  and 
cream  vats,  butter  workers,  etc.,  are  to  be 
found  in  great  variety. 

Sanitarium.  Circular  from  this  establish- 
ment located  at  79  E.  Market  Street,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. — The  trusses  made  by  this  concern 
are  recommended  as  strong  and  comfortable. 
Those  who  need  such  articles  should  look  the 
circular  over. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Packages. — Price 
list  from  N.  B.  Hall  & Co.,  Benton  Harbor, 
Michigan.  A good  list  of  berry  crates,  peach 
baskets,  grape  boxes  and  crates,  etc.,  which 
are  evidently  well  made  and  cheap. 

Grape  Culture.  Pamphlet  from  J.  H. 
Tyron,  Willoughby,  Ohio. — This  contains  in- 
structions on  how  to  prune  and  train  the  vine 
on  the  horizontal-arm  system. 

See  Maher  & Grosh’s  new  knife, p.  211. — Adv. 


Woman’s  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


that  we  meet  very  many  unmannerly  ladies  in 
the  streets,  and  at  the  couuters  of  stores,  but 
not  a small  proportion  of  these  ladies  are  not 
Ameiicans,  and  very  few  will  be  found  who 


“THE  LADIES.” 


A TOAST  SPOKEN  AT  A BANQUET, 
HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD. 

You’re  crazy,  Mr.  Speaker, 

You’ve  done  a foolish  thing 
In  calling  me  to  rise  to-night 
This  chestnut  bell  to  ring. 

It  needs  a cooler  head  than  mine, 

With  more  diplomacy, 

To  meddle  with  a thing  like  this 
In  all  sincerity. 

The  girls  are  “curus  critters,” 

So  the  ancient  saying  goes, 

And  the  more  one  knows  about  them, 
Why— the  more  the  wonder  grows. 

Why  call  upon  an  amateur 
Who  does  not  long  for  death 
To  touch  upon  a theme  that  craves 
A saint’s  immortal  breath? 

If  I should  throw  a lighted  match 
Within  a magazine, 

You’d  say  I was  the  biggest  fool 
The  world  has  ever  seen, 

And  yet,  you  call  on  me  to  rise 
And  touch  upon  a theme 
More  fatal,  far,  than  powder 
In  its  very  wildest  dream. 

A woman’s  eye  might  melt  a rock 
Would  she  but  only  try, 

And  yet  her  angry  flash  means  death 
To  cowards,  such  as  I. 

Say  what  she  likes,  and  how  she  smiles, 
Talk  wrong,  and  how  she’ll  frown; 

How  with  a bang  she  shuts  the  door 
Of  her  displeasure  down. 

‘‘The  Ladies!”  At  the  simple  words 
What  thronging  memories  come! 

The  curtain  of  the  years  draws  back, 
Again  we  seem  at  home. 

Our  mother’s  gentle  face  we  see, 

She  speaks  in  kindly  tone; 

The  truest,  noblest  lady  she 
Our  hearts  have  ever  known. 

“The  Ladies!”  Ah!  what  memories  come, 
What  thoughts  will  crowd  our  mind, 
The  sister’s  smile,  the  cousin’s  kiss, 

The  girl  we  left  behind. 

It  may  be  that  beneath  your  coat, 
Preserved  with  pride  and  care, 

Reposes,  even  now,  a lock 
Of  some  fair  maiden’s  hair. 

How  pleadingly  you  begged  for  it! 

You  knew  ’twas  time  to  go! 

How  carefully  she  cut  it  off 
Behind,  where  ’twouldn’t  show; 

How  touchingly  you  thanked  her,  and 
How  sad  you  were,  and  limp, 

When  she  bade  you  be  more  careful 
And  not  spoil  her  cherished  crimp. 

Ah,  ye  ladies!  In  thy  praises 
Countless  sonnets  have  been  sung, 

Why  should  I attempt  to  follow 
With  my  slow  and  faltering  tongue? 
How  you  sweeten  life’s  existence! 

How  you  cheer  us  in  despair! 

How  at  lovely  woman’s  smiling 
Do  our  doubts  d issolve  in  air. 

How  in  sorrow’s  hour  you  cheer  us! 

And  in  hours  of  ease  you  tease! 

How  you  always  keep  our  secrets— 

As  a cobweb  keeps  the  breeze! 

I can  never  do  you  justice— 

From  the  dreaded  task  I shrink; 

What  this  world  would  be  without  you 
I have  never  dared  to  think. 

But,  aside  with  jest  and  laughter. 

Though  the  time  has  passed,  they  say, 
When  to  win  one  smile  from  lovely  lips 
Men  threw  their  lives  away. 

Though  no  more  a woman’s  favor 
Can  be  won  at  point  of  spear. 

Do  not  dream  that  men  of  our  day 
Hold  true  womanhood  less  dear. 

Not  within  the  grave  of  Bayard 
Was  the  knightly  spirit  laid, 

For  the  truest,  noblest  manhood 
To  “The  Ladies”  looks  for  aid. 

Purest  thought  and  grandest  purpose 
All  unconsciously  they  mold. 

And  the  future  of  our  country 
In  their  hands  they  well  might  hold. 

Brave  is  he  who  faces  danger 
With  a cheek  that  blanches  not, 

Or  the  dear  old  flag  may  follow 
Through  the  crashing  hail  of  shot; 

But  not  braver  he  who  charges 
In  the  wild  and  bloody  fray 
Than  that  silent,  waiting  woman 
Watching  for  him  far  away. 

Braver  deed  was  ne’er  recorded 
When,  with  mingled  hopes  and  fears, 
Brave,  she  gave  him  to  her  country, 
Smiling  through  her  blinding  tears. 

And  the  thought  that  while  he  battled 
Still  to  him  that  heart  was  true, 

Held  the  soldier  to  his  duty 
Firmer  than  all  else  could  do. 

Soft  as  down,  as  strong.as  iron, 

Woman  holds  her  queenly  part; 

Soft,  she  melts  the  heart  of  granite, 
Strong,  she  nerves  the  coward  heart. 
Who  shall  praise  her?  countless  ages 
Never  yet  have  told  her  fame; 

Never  yet  was  measure  modeled 
That  could  fairly  hold  her  name. 


WHAT  MAKES  A TRUE  LADY  ? 

E.  G. 

Florence  Marryat  once  wrote  that  while 
Americans  excelled  all  nations  in  their  cour- 
teous attentions  to  women,  the  American 
ladies  were  the  most  unmannerly,  awarding 
however,  the  palm  of  boorishness  to  the  men  of 
her  own^nationality,  the  English.  It  is  true 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 

See  Maher  & Grosh’s  new  knife,  p.  211  .—Adv. 
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Perfect-Fitting-  Corsets 

JAMES  McCREERY  & CO. 

still  continue  to  sell  their 
old  and  favorite  French 

CORSET  C.P  CORSET 

which,, after  many  years  ot 
experience,  they  deem  to  be 
(in  every  sense)  the  most 
perfect  of  all  imported  Cor- 
sets, and  which  are  at  the 
present  time  almost  exclu- 
sively sold  by  the  leading 
housesofParis  and  Condon. 
The  various  adjustments  ot 
this  Corset  insure  a perfect 
tit,  a graceful  figure,  and 
great  comfort  to  the 
wearer 

Sold  at  the  Lowest  Possible  Prices. 

Mail  orders  promptly  tilled. 

JAMES  McCREERY  A CO. 
Broadway  and  lltli  St., 
New  York. 


THE  FAMOUS  CUSTOM-MADE 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  $3  PANTS. 

We  learn  that  clothing 
dealers  and  merchant  tail 
ors  all  over  the  country  are 
exasperated  at  our  persist- 
ent and  successful  attempts 
to  reach  their  customers. 
We  expect  always  to  stir  up 
the  wrath  of  the  “middle 
man,”  because  we  cannot, 
and  will  not,  deal  with  him, 
but  are  reaching  the  consum- 
er direct  at  figures  that  no 
dealer  or  tailor  dares  to 
compete  with.  But  to  our 
friends  the  consumer,  we 
say,  ‘'Let  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  be  the  eating .” 
Send  6 cts  for  box  of  sam- 
ples (and  a linen  tape-meas- 
ure free  if  you  mention  this 
paper),  or,  if  you  cannot 
wait  for  samples,  tell  us 
about  what  colors  you  pre- 
fer send  waist,  hip‘  and  in- 
side leg  measures,  together 
with  #3  and  S5  cts.  for  post- 
tage  and  packing,  and  we  will  cut  you  a pair  at 
our  own  risk  and  send  them,  securely  packed,  by  mall 
or  prepaid  express.  You  take  no  risk  in  trying  a pair, 
for  we  will  promptly  refund  money  for  ann  cause. 
The  American  Express  Co.*  Boston  will  cheer- 
fully reply  to  any  enquiry  about  us,  or  we  refer  to  any 
of  the  leading  papers  of  the  land  in  which  we  are 
steady  advertisers. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  PANTS  CO., 

81  Milk  Street,  Boston.  Mans. 

Necessity  for  Perfect  Working  of  the  Soil. 

— J ust  as  a mine  of  coal  or  iron  is  worked  in 
every  part  and  no  part  is  left  unexplored  or 
stripped  of  its  mineral,  so  the  soil  is  to  be 
worked  in  every  portion.  If  any  part  is  left 
unworked  or  unstirred,  there  it  lies  idle  and 
unprofitable,  for  the  atmosphere  cannot  pene- 
trate it  and  perform  its  indispensable  office  of 
loosening  the  fertile  elements  for  the  use  of 
the  plants.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
services  of  the  “ACME”  Pulverizing  Harrow, 
Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler  that  every  part  of 
the  soil  is  thoroughly  broken,  cut,  sliced, 
turned  and  brought  into  the  best  condition 
for  the  seed.  Not  a portion  can  be  missed, 
the  whole  surface  and  the  whole  depth  worked 
is  made  fine  and  mellow  and  thoroughly 
mixed  and  the  air  can  penetrate  into  every 
•portion  of  it.  See  advertisement  on  page 
205. 


RrAnCRH  y°"  love  BARE  FLOWERS, 

fl  SH  U C II choicest  onlu,  address  ELLIS  BROS. 
Keene,  N,  H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  FREE. 


pern  POTATOES 

AllU  and  seeds 

From  the  Famous  AROOSTOOK. 


The  great  superiori- 
ty of  true  Aroostook 
grown  potatoes  for 
seed  is  well  known 
Wherever  planted, 
they  yield  large  crops 
of  handsome  tubers, 
notably  free  from  dis- 
ease. And  the  short, 
quick  season  of  this 
far  north-east  land 
makes  all  our  seeds 
hardy,  productive, 
and  early 
My  Illustrated 
Catalogue  will  lx 
sent  free  to  ai* 
Write  fc i It. 


GEORGE  W.  P .JERRARD.  Caribou,  Maine 
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0an  claim  more  than  one  generation  of  ances- 
tors. 

It  is,  however,  a matter  worth  the  consider- 
ation of  women,  that  it  is  their  manners,  and 
not  their  dress  or  money, that  can  give  them  a 
right  to  be  considered  “ladies.”  In  all  of  the 
large  cities  that  I have  known  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  meet  several  women  walking 
abreast  who  never  stop  to  consider  the  limit- 
ed passage,  but  appropriate  the  whole  walk  as 
coolly  as  they  would  a seat  in  a car.  On  a 
muddy  crossing  they  will  take  the  dryest  side 
irrespective  of  the  right  of  way,  leaving  the 
unfortunate  pedestrian  whom  they  may  meet 
to  step  out  into  the  mud,  when,  according  to 
the  “law  of  the  road,”  he  is  entitled  to  the 
other  side.  That  this  is  not  so  generally  true 
of  men,  is  in  a great  measure  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  know  that  one  of  their  own  sex  will 
elbow  them  into  the  mud  without  the  slightest 
ceremony  if  they  neglect  to  keep  to  the  right. 

There  are  too  many  women  who  will  accept 
a seat  in  a car,  particularly  if  it  be  offered  by 
a workingman,  or  a lad,  without  the  slightest 
acknowledgment  of  a courtesy,  while  there 
are  others,  true  women  and  ladies,  who  will 
refuse,  with  graceful  thanks,  a seat  that  will 
compel  a tired  workingman  to  stand,  and  be 
itsaidtothe  honor  of  the  few,  I have  seen 
richly  dressed  women  give  their  seats  to  a 
poor  woman  burdened  with  bundles  or  a 
baby. 

You  can  tell  a lady  at  once  by  her  manner 
of  addressing  her  inferiors.  She  will  speak  to 
a servant  so  kindly  and  at  the  same  time  so 
firmly  that  while  obedience  might  be  a pleas- 
ure, it  would  also  be  recognized  as  a neces- 
sity. 

A gentleman  who  has  traveled  extensively 
and  observantly  in  Europe,  says  that  the 
men  of  America  artflargely  to  blame  for  this 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  fair  sex  to  take 
this  surrender  of  everything  to  them  as  a 
matter  of  course, for  they  have  so  long  treated 
them  with  courtesy  that  many  have  been  edu- 
cated into  regarding  as  a right  what  is 
merely  a matter  of  gallantry. 

It  is  true  that  in  Paris  or  Vienna,  for  in- 
stance, if  a street  car  be  crowded  with  males 
and  a lady  should  enter,  not  one  of  them,  un- 
less he  happened  to  be  an  American,  would 
offer  a seat,  and  the  lady  herself  would  not 
expect  it.  Indeed  if  the  American  should  so 
far  presume,  the  lady  would  consider  it  an  im- 
pertinence, and  he  would  be  stared  at  as  if  he 
were  an  escaped  lunatic. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  American  *ladies  will 
remember  that  they  are  ladies  and  not  forget 
to  return  kindly  thanks  for  kindly  attentions. 

MARRIAGE  VS.  SINGLE  BLESSEDNESS. 

SELMA  CLARE. 

“Marriage  is  like  a besieged  fortress;  those 
who  are  out  wish  to  enter,  and  those  who  are 
within  wish  to  get  out.” — Arab  proverb. 

There  is  a work  entitled  “How  to  be  Happy, 
Though  Married,”  but  I never  remember  to 
have  seen  any  rules  for  leading  a happy  single 
life.  This  is,  possibly,  because  writers,  who  are 
fond  of  giving  advice,  consider  that  the  hap- 
piness of  a single  lffe  is  too  self-evident  and 
certain  to  need  any  directions  for  finding  what 
is  sure  to  come.  There  are  many  men,  and  es- 
pecially many  women,  who,  for  reasons  of  one 
kind  and  another,  cannot  marry  or  at  least  do 
not  marry.  If  any  such  feel  tempted  to  mourn 
their  lonely  life,  they  need  only  look  among 
their  married  friends,  to  find  those  whose  lot 
is  worse  than  their  own.  Better  a thousand 
times  a life  of  single  blessedness  than  a love' 
less  marriage.  U nmarried  people  may  recall, 
and  imitate  with  advantage  to  themselves, 
the  contented  frame  of  mind  of  the  old  Scotch 
lady  who  said,  “I  wadna  gie  my  single  life, 
for  a’  the  double  anes  I ever  saw.” 

In  all  ages  there  have  been  found  philoso- 
phers to  advocate  the  advantages  of  a single 
life,  including  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  although 
he  permitted  others  to  marry,  found  it  expe- 
dient for  himself  to  remain  single. 

In  Emerson’s  “Representative  Men”  he  says 
“Is  not  marriage  an  open  question,  when  it  is 
alleged  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  that 
those  who  are  in  the  institution  wish  to  get 
out,  and  those  who  are  out  wish  to  get  in?” 
The  rude  and  silly  ridicule  that  is  often  be- 
stowed upon  elderly  women  who  have  chosen 
to  remain  unmarried,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
protested  against.  Few  of  these  foolish  and 
cowardly  detractors  perhaps  could  give  as 
good  reasons  for  having  married,  as  those 
whom  they  deride  may  be  able  to  give  for 
having  remained  single.  Who  of  us,  remem- 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
5Viien  fhe  had  Children,  pjae  gave  Item  t'entorle; 


bering  the  lock  of  hair  and  miniature  that 
was  found  under  the  dying  pillow  of  Washing- 
ton Irving,  does  not  honor  him  for  his  con- 
stancy. 

In  view  of  the  many  unhappy  marriages  it 
is  not  so  much  a matter  of  wonderment  that 
there  are  so  many  unmarried  people,  and  that 
there  are  so  many  married  ones.  At  least, 
girls,  don’t  let  your  fear  of  being  old  maids 
lead  you  to  take  this  serious  step  without  due 
consideration,  and  don’t  put  a halter  around 
your  necks  by  marrying  for  money.  A wise 
old  writer  of  the  17th  century  says,  “They 
that  marry  ancient  people  in  expectation  of 
burying  them,  hang  themselves  in  hopes  that 
one  will  come  and  cut  the  halter.” 


WISE  CHARITY. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Syracuse  Farmers’ 
Club,  Dr.  Fisk  made  an  address  in  which  he 
said  that  whenever  any  great  movement  for 
the  elevation  of  the  moral  standard  in  cities  is 
begun  there  comes  evidence  of  the  compara- 
tive freedom  of  country  life  from  demoraliza- 
tion, and  from  the  temptations  which  contin- 
al  risk  and  continual  competition  surround  us 
with  in  cities.  But  as  to  dignity  and  attract- 
iveness, the  advance  of  privileges  and  intelli- 
gence among  the  rural  population  is  doing 
much  to  reduce  the  differences  between  the 
city  and  the  country  bred. 

Dr.  Fisk  ga  ;e  an  account  of  a Bureau  of 
Labor  aud  Charities  established  in  Syracuse. 
Its  first  object  is  to  search  out  every  case  of 
suffering  from  want,  and  second  to  take 
measures  for  relief.  This  relief  is  giv- 
en by  finding  employment  or  making 
temporary  loans,  or  otherwise  stimu- 
lating self-exertion  whenever  exertion  can  be 
made;  street  begging  is  repressed  and  impos- 
tors are  exposed  and  punished.  Efforts  are 
made  to  systematize  all  the  charities  of  the 
city,  so  that  they  may  not  overlap  in  some 
cases  and  leave  others  unaided;  the  investi- 
gating agencies  of  the  Bureau  are  placed  gra- 
tuitously at  the  service  of  all  who  seek  to  give 
effectual  help  to  the  poor,  and  especially  to 
the  superintendents,  overseers  and  health  offi- 
cers_sanitary  and  social  reform  being  includ- 
ed objects  of  effort.  There  is  a chairman  and 
corps  of  visitors  in  each  ward,  and  the  main 
reliance  is  on  their  efficiency.  They  endeavor 
to  have  so  many  visitors  that  no  one  of  them 
need  have  the  oversight  of  more  than  three 
families  during  the  year.  These  visitors  are 
mostly  ladies,  whose  gentle  ways  and  kindly 
hearts  prevent  any  offense  being  taken  when 
they  express  sympathy,  offer  aid  or  tender 
advice,  or  make  notes  for  the  books  in  the 
office  of  the  Bureau. 

There  were  821  applicants  for  work  last 
year,  and  of  this  number  360  were  found  em- 
ployment. Only  18  of  these  were  farm  hands ; 
and  few  of  the  unemployed  were  willing  to  go  to 
farms;  but  many  orphan  children  were  found 
homes  in  the  country.  The  saving  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  city  in  the  reduction  and  preven- 
tion of  vagrancy,  idleness,  truancy  and  the 
crimes  and  cost  to  which  they  lead  is  becom- 
ing very  manifest,  as  well  as  the  increase  in 
general  home  comfort  and  happiness.  Sys 
tem  is  evidently  as  useful  in  charity,  as  in 
other  lines  of  useful  effort. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

Men’s  words  with  empty  chaff  are  stored; 

God’s  scriptures  golden  grains  afford; 

Reject  the  chaff  and  spend  thy  pains 

In  gathering  up  those  golden  grains. 

— Written  in  an  old  Bible  about  1790 

A fine  lady  is  a squirrel-headed  thing,  with 
small  airs  and  small  notions,  about  as  applic- 
able to  the  business  of  life  as  a pair  of  tweez- 
ers to  the  forest 

We  need  to  be  always  watchful.  When 
alone,  we  have  our  thoughts  to  watch ; in  our 
families,  our  tempers;  in  society,  our  tongues. 

The  pious  man  and  the  atheist  alike  talk  of 
religion.  The  one  speaks  of  what  he  loves,  the 

other  of  what  he  fears 

He  that  has  something  tc  do  has  less  tempt- 
tation  to  doubt  than  the  man  who  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  doubt 


Pont  f Stic 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


THE  CUISINE  OF  A CALIFORNIA 
RANCH.— NO.  II. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  piece  of 
baked  pork  described  in  my  last  letter  was 
consumed  in  one  meal  by  our  family  of  three, 
even  with  the  help  of  the  one  hired  man  who 
was  “found”  on  the  ranch.  A day  or  two  af- 
terwards an  odd-looking  dish, apparently  com- 
posed of  some  kind  of  oblong  and  round  frit- 
ters arranged  alternately,  made  its  appear- 
ance on  the  lunch  table.  The  oblong  fritters 
proved  to  be  thin  slices  of  our  old  friend  the 
baked  pork,  whp;h  had  been  pipped  in  a batter 


and  fried  a golden  brown.  The  round  ones 
were  apples  that  had  been  pared,  cored,  cut 
in  slices  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  dipped  in 
the  same  batter  and  fried  in  the  same  manner. 
The  batter  was  made  from  three  beaten  eggs, 
one  gill  of  milk,  a little  salt,  and  four  ounces 
of  sifted  flour.  With  this  we  had  a dish  of  to- 
mato toast.  Half  a can  of  tomatoes  were 
stewed  with  salt,  pepper  and  half  a teaspoon- 
ful of  sugar  for  half  an  hour,  pressed  through 
a sieve,  returned  to  the  fire  with  a spoonful  of 
butter,  thickened  with  a heaping  teaspoonful 
of  flour  wet  with  cold  water,  and  poured  over 
thin  slices  of  nicely  browned  and  buttered 
toast.  Cake,  stewed  fruit  and  chocolate  com- 
pleted our  tasteful  lunch. 

Another  dinner  began  with  a bean  soup. 
Nothing  very  new  about  a bean  soup  I grant 
you,  but  this  was  a baked  bean  soup,  if  you 
please.  A pound  of  beans  were  boiled  and 
baked  in  the  regulation  manner,  half  a 
pound  of  pork  that  had  been  parboiled,  was 
added  during  the  latter  process,  care  being 
taken  to  bake  them  brown.  The  pork  was  then 
cut  into  bits,  and  put  over  the  fire  with  the 
beans,  three  quarts  of  cold  water,  a cupful  of 
chopped  celery,  a sliced  onion,  and  boiled  for 
an  hour  and  a half  until  the  broth  was  reduced 
to  two  quarts.  It  was  then  mashed  through  a 
colander,  seasoned  nicely,  using  cayenne  pep- 
per, returned  to  the  fire,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
flour  into  which  a tablespoonful  of  butter  had 
been  rubbed  was  stirred  in,  simmered  for  ten 
minutes  and  served.  Nearly  a quart  of  this 
soup  was  left,  and  the  next  day  half  a can  of 
tomatoes  were  stewed  as  above  and  added  to 
it,  and  dice  of  fried  bread  put  in  the  tureen 
before  the  soup  was  poured  over. 

Home-made  sausages  we  had  of  most  delic- 
ious make,  and  the  second  course  of  this  din- 
ner was  baked  sausages.  Lay  them  in  a bak- 
ing pan  side  by  side  and  bake  in  a very  hot 
oven  for  fifteen  minutes,  if  they  are  thick 
ones,  basting  them  with  their  own  gravy. 
Serve  with  apple  sauce.  The  dish  of  potatoes 
that  came  with  this  I am  sure  were  cooked  in 
a way  that  will  be  new  to  some  of  our  readers. 
Slice  very  thin  enough  ra  w potatoes  to  three- 
quarters  fill  a quart  pudding  dish,  dropping 
them  in  cold  water.  Drain  and  put  in  the 
dish  with  salt,  pepper  and  minced  parsley  and 
bits  of  butter  between  each  layer.  Cover  with 
cold  milk.  Mix  two  cups  of  cracker  or. bread 
crumbs,  with  cream  and  one  well-beaten  egg, 
until  soft  enough  to  spread  nicely  over 
the  top  of  the  potatoes.  Cover  with 
an  inverted  pan  and  bake  an  hour;  remove  the 
pan  and  bake  fifteen  minutes  longer. 

The  dessert  was  only  a pretty  “trifle”  (this 
was  a Sunday  dinner;  we  did  not  have  such 
fancy  desserts  on  other  days).  One-half  cup  of 
gelatine  was  soaked  for  one  hour  in  cold  water 
with  a dozen  halves  from  a can  of  peaches  and 
a cup  of  sugar;  one  cup  of  boiling  water  was 
then  poured  on,  and  the  peaches  mashed 
and  strained  through  a piece  of  muslin.  If 
the  gelatine  does  not  all  dissolve,  stir  over 
the  fire  before  straining  until  it  does. 
When  cold  and  beginning  to  congeal 
slightly,  have  ready  half  a cup  of  rich  cream 
with  the  least  pinch  of  soda  in  it, that  has  been 
whipped  light  in  a syllabub  churn,  and  beat 
this  in  quickly,  a spoonful  at  a time.  Turn  in 
a mould  wet  with  cold  water,  and  set  in  a cold 
place  to  harden,  which  it  will  do  without  ice. 

For  a breakfast  we  had  at  one  time  bread 
fritters  and  broiled  sausages.  This  unusual 
way  of  cooking  sausages  deserves  to  be  better 
known,  as  they  are  much  more  easily  digested, 
being  quite  free  from  fat.  Split  them  in  two 
length  wise, and  broil  on  a double-wire  broiler, 
the  split  side  down.  A few  drops  of  orange 
juice  were  squeezed  over  each.  For  the  bread 
fritters  two  cups  of  bread  crumbs  were  soaked 
over-night  in  a pint  of  new  milk,  and  in  the 
morning  two  beaten  eggs,  salt  and  pepper, 
and  just  as  much  flour  as  would  make  this 
batter  drop  from  a spoon,  were  added.  Drop 
by  the  spoonful  in  a pan  containing  a little 
very  hot  dripping  and  fry  brown. 

I will  detail  one  other  breakfast,  and  the 
antiquated  hen  will  have  to  wait  until  another 
chapter. 

Cut  some  very  thin  rashers  of  salt,  not 
smoked,  bacon,  and  fry  on  a very  hot  pan, 
they  will  color  yellow  and  curl  up.  If  there 
is  not  enough  fat  in  the  pan  to  fry  eggs,  add 
some  of  the  fat  that  has  been  tried  out  of  salt 
pork,  and  fry  half  a dozen  ecgs  on  one  side 
only,  leaving  them  soft.  Lift  carefully 
with  a skimmer  to  a hot  dish  which  already 
contains  the  rashers  of  bacon, and  a little  round 
of  toast  for  each  egg;  pour  a small  half  cup  of 
vinegar  into  the  fat  in  the  pan,  boil  up,  season 
with  pepper,  and  pour  over  the  eggs  aud 
toast.  Serve  with  baked  potatoes,  aud  finish 
with  buckwheat  cakes.  palmetto. 


ONE  WINTER. 

ANNE  THRIFTY.— NO.  XI. 

One  afternoon  the  postman  brought  a letter 
for  Uncle  John  from  his  brother-in-law  at 
Rockmade  Farm.  After  the  children  were 


fast  asleep,  he  gave  it  to  me  to  read.  The 
letter  contained  a proposition  that  uncle 
should  take  charge  of  the  farm  for  the  coming 
season.  The  offer  was  straightforward  and 
made  in  detail,  so  we  Were  able  to  discuss  the 
question  very  fully.  “I’ve  been  worried  and 
bothered  enough,”  uncle  “said,  to  see  things 
wearing  out  in  the  house  with  no  prospect  of 
replacing  them.  And  I’m  afraid  to  stay  here 
another  summer,  the  drainage  is  so  bad.  It 
will  be  betterfor  theboysto  be  in  the  country. 
They  have  so  far  been  kept  off  the  streets,  but 
this  yard  will  seem  small  to  them  this  summer.  ” 
“But  what  will  you  do  with  the  boys?”  for 
it  was  already  settled  that  I would  return 
home  if  the  change  was  made. 

“I  can  only  think  of  one  plan,  that  is  to  ask 
my  sister  Ella  to  take  them  to  board.”  She 
lived  alone  on  the  old  homestead,  not  far  from 
Rockmade,  and  it  seemed  probable,  she  would 
be  glad  to  have  the  twins,  to  brighten  the  old 
house,  and  chase  the  loneliness  from  its  empty 
rooms. 

At  last  uncle  decided  to  make  a trip  to  the 
farm  and  see  his  sister  and  brother-in-law. 
He  would  visit  at  my  father’s  too,  and  tell 
them  how  soon  they  might  expect  me  at  home 
again.  He  was  gone  one  night.  Mrs.  Turner 
staid  with  us  to  protect  us  from  fear,  but  she 
was  awake  and  away  to  her  own  home  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  spite  of  my  urgent 
invitation  that  she  should  stay  for  breakfast. 

We  looked  eagerly  for  Uncle  John’s  return 
and  overwhelmed  him  with  questions  when 
he  came.  He  brought  a large  package  with 
him,  its  contents  sent  by  the  different  rela- 
tives. There  was  one  of  my  mother’s  dried- 
apple  fruit  cakes,  a glass  of  Aunt  Edith’s 
crab-apple  jelly,  and  two  quarts  of  canned 
peaches,  from  Rockmade  Farm,  the  rest  of 
the  package  held  russet  apples.  All  the  plans 
for  the  change  had  been  completed  by  uncle, 
and  in  two  weeks  we  would  start  away  from 
the  city. 

The  Monday  before  we  were  to  go  the  work 
of  packing  began.  As  uncle  nailed  up  the 
first  box,  he  asked,  doubtfully,  “Could  you 
get  up  a dinner  or  supper  for  a few  of  our 
friends  before  we  go?”  “Why  uncle!”  I said 
aghast,  “everything  must  be  packed  up  right 
away ; how  can  I stop  to  get  up  a dinner  for 
company?” 

“We  won’t  stop  packing,  but  get  everything 
ready  and  give  a “mover’s  spread”  in  the 
empty  house.  Could  you  manage  that?”  “Oh, 
yes,  that  would  be  fun,”  I said,  taken  with  the 
oddity  of  the  thiDg. 

So  invitations  were  sent  to  our  minister’s 
family  numbering  four,  there  being  two  boys 
near  the  age  of  the  twins,  and  to  Mrs.  Leader 
and  her  daughter  Nannie,  neighbors  who  had 
shown  us  much  kindness. 

The  invitations  were  for  tea  and  the  supper 
would  be  a cold  one.  Our  hens  that  had 
given  us  eggs  so  faithfully  were  to  be  sacri- 
ficed for  their  meat  and  the  canned  fruit, 
jelly  and  cake,  our  donations  from  the  country, 

I had  saved  until  our  last  week  in  the  city, 
thinking  I would  have  little  time  to  cook 
during  the  work  of  packing,  and  they  too 
should  be  used  for  the  spread. 

When  the  hens  were  ready  for  cooking, I de- 
cided to  steam  them  until  tender,  before  put- 
ting them  into  the  oven  to  roast.  But  the  big 
pot  was  too  small  for  them  and  steaming  one 
at  a time  seemed  the  only  way  out  of  the  trou- 
ble. But  a large  stone  crock  formed, upturned, 
a second  story  to  the  pot,  solved  my  difficulty 
and  shut  in  the  steam  effectually. 

Packing,  cleaning  and  cooking  went  on  to- 
gether and  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before  we 
expected  our  friends  everything  was  packed 
that  we  could  spare.  The  next  morning  while 
I cleaned  and  scrubbed  in  the  kitchen,  uncle, 
with  his  coat  off  and  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  was 
mopping  the  bare  floor  of  the  sitting-room. 
We  then  arranged  the  smaller  boxes  of  the 
packed  goods  along  the  side  of  the  room 
where  they  would  answer  for  seats.  The 
chairs  we  had  not  packed,  but  otherwise  the 
house  was  almost  emptied.  The  boys  had  been 
bubbling  over  with  excitement  ever  since  the 
packing  began,  and  now  the  expected  visit, 
from  Joe  and  Ralph  Ray,  the  minister’s  sons, 
was  all  that  was  needed  to  make  them  unman- 
ageable. But  an  errand  to  the  Works  gave 
them  an  outlet  for  their  vitality  and  left  me 
the  opportunity  I wanted  to  set  the  table  for 
tea,  without  their  help.  The  chickens  were 
very  juicy  and  tender  and  made  a nice  platter 
of  meat.  The  jelly  turned  out  of  the  glass  in 
perfect  shape,  and  those  two  things  proving 
good,  my  anxieties  were  over  until  time  to 
make  the  tea.  Our  friends  all  came  together 
and  brought  with  them  a cordially  social  at- 
mosphere that  filled  the  house  at  once  and 
made  their  visit  one  to  be  long  remembered. 
The  four  boys  found  the  house  too  small  for 
the  noise  pent  up  in  their  active  bodies,  and 
escaped  into  the  yard  as  soon  as  they  could, 
where  they  climbed  the  lone  tree,  in  the  comer 
of  the  lot,  perched  upon  the  shed,  and  finally 
formed  a procession,  each  boy  beating  an  old 
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tin  can  in  an  effort  to  head  the  procession  with 
a band. 

With  the  haps  and  mishaps  of  packing,  such 
a fresh  experience  to  us,  the  talk  naturally 
turned  in  that  direction.  Mrs.  Leader  told 
of  her  first  experience  as  a mover.  She  had 
gone  from  a country  town  to  a lonely  farm 
where  there  was  a new  house,  with  its  doors 
still  off  the  hinges  and  only  leaned  in  their 
places.  In  the  middle  of  the  first  night  after 
their  arrival  a thunder  storm  came  up  and 
dashed  the  door  of  the  room  where  she  was 
sleeping  against  the  bed  and  flooded  the  floor 
with  rain.  “But,”  she  said  with  a pleasant 
laugh,  “I  liked  even  that  better  than  boarding 
with  my  husband’s  people,  as  we  had  been  do- 
ing.” 

A lecture  in  our  church  called  the  minister’s 
family  away  soon  after  tea,  and  Mrs.  Leader 
and  Nannie  staid  but  a little  loDger.  Kind 
wishes  for  our  summer,  and  regrets  that  our 
way  aud  theirs  would  part  so  soon,  were  spo- 
ken by  all,  as  they  thanked  us  for  the  pleas- 
ure the  "mover’s  spread”  had  given  them. 
“Joe  and  Ralph  will  talk  of  this  for  weeks,’’ 
Mrs  Ray  said  in  her  cordial  tones  as  she 
helped  the  boys  into  their  overcoats  and 
straightened  their  hals  in  a fond  way  mothers 
have  of  doing  such  things  for  their  sons. 
When  they  were  all  gone  we  realized  that  our 
home-life  in  the  little  house  was  at  an  end. 
And  as  we  were  leaving  two  days  later  the 
robins  that  tripped  in  the  yard  as  we  gave  it 
a last  look,  told  us  that  the  winter,  too,  was 
ended. 

THE  END. 


MOTH  INFESTED  CARPETS. 

If  carpets  are  badly  infested,  they  should 
be  taken  up  and  beaten  and  swept  thoroughly. 
Before  relaying,  scrub  the  floor  with  hot 
water,  getting  plenty  of  it  in  the  seams  and 
crevices.  Give  the  floor  time  to  dry  and  then 
with  a feather  or  small  brush,  smear  kerosene 
under  the  base  boards  and  in  the  cracks. 
Place  all  around  the  edges  a strip  of  tarred 
paper,  or  heavy  paper  soaked  in  melted  tallow, 
either  of  which  will  prevent  the  insects  from 
getting  underneath  the  edges  where  the  de- 
struction generally  begins.  If  their  ravages 
are  just  beginning,  and  the  carpet  does  not 
otherwise  need  taking  up,  put  a wet  cloth 
over  the  spots  infested,  and  press  heavily  with 
a very  hot  iron.  The  steam  thus  driven 
through  the  carpet  will  destroy  all  eggs  and 
larvae.  _ 

PELTS  AND  WINGS. 


washing?”  asked  a lady  from  a distant  State 
who  was  paying  us  a visit.  “All  my  friends 
in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  where  I have 
recently  been,  use  it,  and  you  have  no  idea 
how  much  labor  it  saves  and  how  white  the 
clothes  are.” 

Being  ever  ready  to  learn,  especially  if  the 
knowledge  will  lighten  labor,  inquiry  was 
made  as  regards  the  method  of  proceeding, 
and  next  wash-day  the  test  was  made,  which 
proved  so  satisfactory  in  results  that  the 
method  has  ever  since  been  followed,  with 
constantly  recurring  thankfulness  for  the  in- 
formation. Hoping  that  it  may  prove  of  ben- 
efit to  many  others,  I append  the  method  of 
using:  Place  the  wash  boiler  on  the  range, 
half  or  two-thirds  full  of  cold  water,  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  kerosene,  and  soap,  either 
soft  or  hard,  finely  shaved,  stir  thoroughly 
and  put  in  the  finest  and  whitest  of  the  wash- 
ing. As  soon  as  the  clothes  come  to  a boil 
remove  to  the  tub,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  a very  small  amount  of  rubbing 
will  be  required.  Put  the  remainder  of  the 
clothes  in  the  boiler,  adding  a little  more  ker- 
osene if  thought  necessary,  though  this  I sel- 
dom do.  The  same  suds  will  do  to  wash  the 
colored  clothes.  After  rubbing,  return  the 
white  clothes  to  the  boiler,  adding  clean  water 
and  as  soon  as  you  are  ready,  take  them  again 
from  the  tub,  wring ; rinse  in  another  water 
which  is  sligntly  blued,  and  they  are  ready 
for  hanging  up.  1 have  used  various  washing 
compounds  and  soap  but  have  never  found 
anything  so  cheap  and  satisfactory  and  at  the 
same  time  such  a labor-saver  and  clothes- 
whitener  as  kerosene,  and  no  unpleasant 
smell  remains  after  the  clothes  are  ironed. 

I send  a cure  for  a felon,  which  I have  never 
known  to  fail,  and  which  if  generally 
known  and  applied  may  save  a “world  of  suf- 
fering.” As  soon  as  the  difficulty  becomes 
apparent  apply  a poultice  made  of  equal 
quantities  of  hard  soap,  salt  aud  spirits  of 
turpentine.  Persist  in  the  treatment  till  a 
cure  is  effected.  If  the  skin  above  the  felon 
is  hard  and  callous,  remove  the  poultice  at  in- 
tervals acd  soak  the  finger  in  strong  lye  made 
by  pouring  hot  water  on  wood  ashes,  using 
the  lye  as  hot  as  can  be  borne.  This  will  soft- 
en the  skin,  as  well  as  help  to  drive  away  the 
felon.  mrs.  w.  c.  G. 
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Know  All  Men; 


BRADLEY  HANDY 


WAGON 


BRADLEY  HANDY  SURREY 


bradley  HAND  Y«  Buck  Board 


The  Best  on  Wheels.  .Light,  strong,  conven- 
ient and  low  priced,  Handy  to  get  into  and  out 
of.  Handy  for  single  horse  or  pair.  Handy  for 
one  person  or  more.  Handy  to  load  or  unload. 
Send  for  Free  Circular , “ How  to  purchase  direct 
from  the  manufacturer 

- --  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

22  College  PI.,  .New  York. 
82  S.  Market  St.  Boston. 
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BRADLEY  & CO. 


1,000  HOUSES 


PAINTED  WITH 

ESSEX  PAINT! 


A FEW  WHO  HAVE  USED  IT: 

W.  L.  GILBERT.  Esq.,  Pt.  C.  W.  R.  R. 

HENRY  BOWERS  Esq  , Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  J W.  MARVIN,  Deep.River. 

1 others  in  this  place. 

C.  C.  WEST.  Esq.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  o'hers. 
ALEX.  WATERS,  Esq.,  West  Winsted,  Ct., 

18  others  in  this  place. 

G.  THOMPSON,  Esq..  Essex,  Ct.,  32  others. 

C.  H,  PERKINS,  Esq.,  Pt,  R.  I H.  S.  Co. 
Residences  in  Asbury  Park,  Newport,  Long  Bratich, 
Fishers  Island,  New  London,  and  in  fact  every  State  in 
the  Onion,  are  painted  with  it.  and  great  satisfaction 
is  given. 

Prices  and  Samples  tree  by 

THE  ESSSX  PUNT  WORKS, 

ESSEX,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  above  ground  coarser  in  « colors  only,  as  durable 
as  the  finer. 

$>1.20  per  Gall,  by  bbl. 

Contains  as  much  of  I he  Fire  Proof  Metal  as  the  SI  • 60 
Paint,  made  of  Pure  Linseed  Oil  Only  (Campbell  & 
Thayers),  especially  recommended  for  Darns. 
Factories,  etc. 

WANTED— One  dealer  in  atowu  tosell  these  goods 


A subscriber  asks  how  to  dress  skins  so  as  to 
use  them  as  floor  mats,  and  also  how  to  pre- 
serve the  wings  of  birds. 

The  hide  must  be  in  a moist  condition,  but 
not  too  wet,  in  order  to  enable  the  operator 
to  remove  the  thin  inside  skin.  Furriers  use 
a sharp  knife  for  this  purpose,  but  hunters, 
and  people  who  are  not  provided  with  furri- 
ers’ implements,  rub  it  off  with  a stone.  It 
must  be  thoroughly  taken  off.  The  dressed 
surface  is  then  cleaned  with  sawdust.  The 
Indians  tack  the  skin  smoothly  on  a board  or 
other  smooth  surface,  soften  the  inside  with 
water  mixed  with  the  brains  of  the  animal, 
and  then  with  a stone,  or  stick,  or  bone,  shaped 
for  the  purpose,  rub  off  the  inside  skin,  work- 
ing it  well  while  drying  to  prevent  stiffening. 

After  the  wing  of  a bird  has  been  severed  from 
the  body,  slit  the  skin  the  length  of  the  first 
joint ; lay  it  open  and  take  out  all  the  fat ; then 
with  a small  brush  paint  the  inside  of  the  skin, 
and  the  joint  with  arsenic.  Do  this  lightly, 
fold  back  the  skin  and  sew  the  edges  together 
again.  mrs.  a.  g. 

THE  LATEST  CRAZE. 

Young  ladies  generally  like  to  claim  some 
article  from  their  young  men  friends  which 
they  put  to  a novel  use,  and  denominate  the 
“scalps”  of  their  victims.  Years-ago,  “when 
I was  young  aud  foolish,”  it  was  an  odd  or 
pretty  button ; if  the  gentlemen  had  served  in 
the  war,  and  could  furnish  an  army  button, 
so  much  the  better;  this  trophy  was  mouuted 
and  worn  as  a brooch,  to  the  great  envy  of 
the  girls  who  had  no  “heroes”  among  their 
friends.  Of  late  years,  bangles  and  brooches, 
and,  indeed,  among  the  more  fortunate  ones, 
entire  necklaces  have  been  worn  composed  of 
dimes,  which  deluded  youths  have  had  chased 
and  engraved  with  their  names.  To-day  you 
must  get  a felt  hat  from  your  friend  (it  may 
be  an  old  one)  and  if  possible,  three  of  his 
walking  sticks.  Cover  the  outside  of  the  hat 
with  stripes  of  many-colored  ribbon,  arranged 
in  rainbow  fashion;  line  the  iuside  with  pale- 
blue  satin;  forma  tripod  of  the  three  sticks, 
caught  in  the  center  by  an  enormous  bow  of 
blue  satin,  aud  rest  the  hat  upon  this  tripod. 
It  makes  a very  novel  aud  convenient  catch- 
all or  card-basket.  daisy . 

THE  USE  OF  KEROSENE  IN  WASH- 
^ ING;  FELON  CURE. 

‘‘Dave;  you  eyer  made  usQ^pf  kerpsena  in 


To  wit  : Teachers,  preachers,  public 

speakers,  actors,  singers,  lawyers,  “and 
the  rest  of  mankind,”  that  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral  is  considered  the  best 
preparation  ever  discovered  to  heal  and 
strengthen  the  vocal  organs,  weakened 
or  injured  by  over-strain. 

Principal  Samuel  Bement,  of  the  Bart- 
lett School,  Lowell,  Mass.,  writes  : “I 
have  used  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  for 
several  years,  in  cases  of  severe  colds 
and  throat  affections,  and  have  always 
found  it  a speedy  and  effectual  remedy 
for  these  ailments.” 

“ I should  he  unable  to  perform  my 
clerical  duties.,  without  the  use  of  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral,”  writes  Rev.  A.  C. 
Kirk,  of  Hillsville,  Pa. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  & Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ; six  bottles,  $5. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

OHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POU  ^ER  is  absolute 
O ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
x*.  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  garth 
Will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol- 
era and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  for 
25  cts.  in  stamps.  2%-lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  mail, 
$1.20.  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $5. 
I.  S.  Johnson  & Co. . P.  O.  Box  21 18.  Boston,  Mass 
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Is  Cheap.  1AJHTFR- PROD F Ea9y  to  aPP,y. 

6TKONG.WH  I ED  PflUUrj  Does  not  rust 
or  rattle.  Is  also  A SUBSTITUTE  for  PLASTER 
ot  Half  the  Cost.  Outlasts  the  building.  CARPETS 
and  RUG8  of  same,  double  the  wear  of  oil  cloths.  Cat&logua 

pies  free.  w.H.  fay&co.camdeN'N,  j. 

St.  Lodis.  Minneapolis.  Omaha. 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL- COMFORTING 

COCOA 


AGENTS  WANTED 

E'Kre  ARNOLD 

AUTOMATIC  STEAM  COOKER 

$7  5 to  $ 150  per  month  easily  made. 
This  is  a rare  chance.  Apply  at  once, 
WILMOT  CASTLE  A CO.,  ltocheoter,  H.  Y. 


WEAVER  ORGANS 

Arc  the  Finest  in  Tone,  Style,  Finish  and  general 
make  up  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  for  C years. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  und  terms,  free,  to 

Weaver  Orgun  and  Plano  Co., 
Factory,  York, 


lOOO 


ELEGANT  LARGE 
TURKISH  RUGi-i 


Given  to  the  LADIES  of  purchasers  of  Sample 
Harness  with  a view  of  an  agency  in  territory  where 
we  have  no  agent.  Send  for  full  particulars. 
SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


4 heaper  than  Paint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 

For  Outbuildings,  Shingles,  Fences,  etc.  Durable, 
Strong  Preservatives  of  the  Wood.  Can  be  applied 
with  a Whitewash  Brush  by  any  boy.  In  all  colors. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer, 
Send  for  Circular.  70  KILBY  ST  , BOSTON. 


$65 


A MONTH  and  TCAP1JEKIQ 

Board  for  Three  Stu-  I t SK  %9  Cl  E.  H O 

dents  or  live  men  in  each  county. 

P.  W.  ZIEGLER  & CO.,  Philadelphia. 


THE  FARMER  A NO  PLANTER’S  KNIFE, 


FIVE  FOR  THREE  DOLLA  It.—  . 


Razor  steel,  file 
tested  blades;  stag, 
ebony,  or  white 
handle,  post  paid  75 
cents;  5 for  *3.  W ith 
bone  handle.  65  cts., 
6 for  $3.  This  is  our 
’87  pattern,  brass 
lined  and  cheap  at 
$1.  No  better  blades 
can  be  made.  Strong 
2 blade,  50  cents; 
Colorado  Stock 
Knife.  3 blades,  $1; 
Hunting  Knife.  $1; 
Pruning.  60  cents  to 
SI;  Budding,  L and 
55  cents  Grafting, 
25  cents;  8 inen 
‘How  to  Use  a Bazor, 


Shears,  75  cents:  56- page  list  free,  also 
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1887— SPRING^  1887 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare 
your  orders  for  new  and  rare 
Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Evergreens, 

Roses,  Grape  Vines,  etc.  Be- 

sides  many  Desirable  Novelties,  we  offer  the  largest 
and  most  complete  general  stock  in  the  U*  Vata- 
logues  sent  to  all  regular  customers  free.  To  others: 
No  1 Fruits,  loc.;  No.  2,  Ornamental  Trees,  etc.,  illus- 
trated, 15c. ; No.  3,  Strawberries  ; No.  4,  Wholesale:  No. 

6,  Roses,  tree.  ELLWANGtK  & BARRY, 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NEW  FRUITS 

FOR 

NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST,  and  WEST! 
New  Plum.  NewBerries 

Leading  varieties  all  other  limits. 

INTRODUCERS  SHIPPER’S  PRIDE  PLUM 

CATALOGUE  FREE.  WILEY&  CO.,  CAYUGA,  N V | 


BATCHELOR’S  ESSAYS 

On  GRASSES,  MEADOWS,  PASTURES  and  LAWNS. 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  a tv\  o-cent  stamp. 

Mr.  Geo.  Fllwanger.  of  Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
writes:  “Your  Essay  is  the  most  practical  and  instruct 
ive  on  Lawns  and  Grasses  that  I know  of.” 

DANIEL  BATCHELOR,  Utica,  N Y. 


FAIR.  VIEW  V UK  SERIES 

Established  in  183*. — ■ Oldest  in  the  State. 

10,000  Globe  Peach;  75.00U  Peach,  leading  kinds;  10,000 
Lawson  (Comet)  Pear:  Wilson  Jr  B.  B.,  Rancocas  R.  B., 
May  King  and  other  Strawberries:  Fay’s  and  other 
Currants:  Millions  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Small  Fruit 
Plants.  Catalogues  free. 

C.  H.  PERKINS,  MoorestQwn,  N J. 


Eft  Varieties  of  Evergreens  and  Forest  Trees  and 
wU  Tree  Seeds.  I wiLi  not  be  undersold.  Special 
prices  on  large  trees  by  the  carload.  Lists  free. 

GEO.  FINNEY,  Evergreen,  Wis. 


A Calf 

applying  the  right 
Phosphate. 


stinted  for  the  first  two  weeks  of 
his  growth  is  stunted  for  life.  So 
with  plants.  Insure  your  crops  by 
fertilizer,  Bowker’s  Hill  and  Drill 


PLANTS  ^Niagara,  and  a full 

stock  of  other  i i rapes.  Large  stock 
Strawberries  and  Raspberries* 
c'SrfrOh  Erie  and  other  Blackberries,  As- 
_ *7^:-  paragus  Hoots,  etc.  Des.  Catalogue 
Free:  contains  $ 1.  *2  & *3  collec’ns  & instructions 
for  planting.  JOEL  HORNER*  SON,  Merchantville,  N J. 


FOR  SALE.  ‘.200  barrels  Morning  Star  Pota 
toes.  J.  A.  ROBINSON,  Belcher,  N \ . 


FOR  SALE.— I have  a fine  lot  of  the  celebrated 
Empire  State  Potatoes,  which  I offer  at  $1.00  per  bush- 
el. *2.50  per  bbl.,  f.  o,  b.  here. 

E.  D.  COPP,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  *CLASS  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Special  Offer.  1*2  following 
choicest  new  varieties  by  mail 
for  * -"j  cents.  Golden  Self- 
Blanching  Celery,  All  Seasons 
Cabbage,  Perpignam  Lettuce, 
Redland  Giam  Musk  Melon, 
Shakers  Sugar  Corn,  King  of  the 
Garden  Limas,  Alaska  Pea,  Scar- 
1 - 1 Waxbush  Bean.  Golden  Clus- 
ter Pole  Bean,  Mammoth  Salsify, 
Beauty  Tomato  and  Chartln’s 
Radish.  Catalogue  mailed  on  receipt  of  3 cts  in  stamps. 
Wm.  C.  BECK  CRT,  Seedsman.  Allegheny,  Pa. 


M A PLE WOOD  OATS. 

The  most  productive  variety  known.  Entirely  new. 
Sample  and  full  particulars  sent  on  application  to 

MAPLEWOOD  STOCK  FARM. 

ATTICA.  NEW  YORK. 


JEWEXiXi  STKAWBBKRY, 

Best  and  most  productive.  Full  description,  “tc.,  free. 
Beautiful  colored  plate  for  a two  cent  siamp.  Also 
other  new  varieties.  Address  originators.  P.  M. 
AUGUR  & SONS,  Nurserymen,  Middlefield,  Conn. 


Catalogue  Free  . 


A. C. SABIN, 

Glenwood,  Iowa, 


rad  quartos 


£&%££  RASPBERRIES 

Fort  RIMSON  ULUS  -STB  AUf  BCD  DICC 
TER  and  JEWEIJ?  I HIEO 

and  many  other  Novelties.  Alsofull  stock  of  Standards. 


JOHN  SAUL’S  CATALOGUE. 

OF 

NEW,  RARE  and  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS  for  1887 

TS  NOW  READY. 

Plant  lovers  will  find  a large  collection  of  very  beau 
tlful  and  rare  Plants,  as  well  as  novelties  of  merit. 
This  rich  collection  is  well-grown,  and  offered  at  very 
low  prices. 

ORCHIDS — A very  large  stock  of  choice  East  Indian, 
American,  etc. 

Also,  Catalogues  of  Roses,  Orchids,  Seeds,  Trees,  etc. 

.ICJIIN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SEEDS. 


EVERY  ONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN 
Should  read  a copy  of  my 

Catalogue  of  Seeds,  &c. 

Mailed  free.  It  contains  a complete  priced  List  of  the 
best  varieties  in  cultivation,  besides  all  the  desirable 
novelties  of  last  season,  and  nearly  eveiything  else  In 
my  line  of  business. 

A U K E II  K R I DO E M \ IV, 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  < ity. 


SY  HAINES  & CO. PHILADELPHIA- PA 
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HOME  NEWS. 


. Saturday,  March  19,  1887. 

After  a year’s  trial  of  prohibition  in  Rhode 
Island  a petition  signed  by  merchants  and 
others,  representing  $40,000,000,  has  been  sent 
to  the  General  Assembly  asking  that  steps 
should  be  at  once  taken  for  the  repeal  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  liquor.  They  say  it  has  paralyzed  business 
and  driven  away  trade;  while  in  spite  of  law 
many  men  get  drunk Edward  Atkin- 

son calculates  our  national  debt  at  78  cents 
per  acre  of  our  territory ; and  that  of  the  six 
leading  European  States  at  $30.06  per  acre. . 

. . . The  Maine  House  defeated  the  bill  pro- 

viding for  a compulsory  town  school  system 
by  a vote  of  77  to  25.  It  has  also  killed  the 
bill  giving  women  the  right  to  vote  in  town 
elections East  Monday  and  Tuesday 

1 .000  of  the  leading  women  at  Leavenworth, 

Knasas,  registered  and  will  vote  under  the  re- 
cent law  granting  municipal  suffrage  to  wo- 
men   Of  the  legislatures  of  38  States  19  are 

Republican  and  19  are  Democratic.  There 
are  22  Democratic  and  16  Republican  Govern- 
ors  The  drought  committee  appointed 

by  the  Texas  Legislature  have  just  reported 
that  there  are  27,750  people  in  the  drought  dis- 
tricts needing  assistance,  and  among  them 
they  distributed  the  $100,000  appropri- 
ated by  the  Legislature.  . . The  proposed 
Prohibition  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
in  Illinois  was  killed  in  the  Assembly,  Wed- 
nesday, by  a vote  of  78  to  63.  There  can  be 
no  more  Prohibition  legislation  in  Illinois  for 

two  years In  compliance  with  one  of 

the  provisions  of  the  new  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Act,  railroads  all  over  the  country  are 
making  arrangements  to  cut  off  all  free  passes 

from  one  State  to  another  after  April  1 . 

The  Clerk  of  Cook  Co. , 111. , refuses  to 

register  the  alleged  marriage  certificate  of 

Nina  Van  Zandt  and  Anarchist  Spies 

Cutting,  of  Mexican  border  notoriety, 

having  spent  all  his  funds  in  lecturing  in 
Texas,  is  now  typesetting  in  New  Orleans,  and 
wants  some  one  to  back  him  in  a lecturing 

tour  in  the  East A new  discovery  in 

mechanics  has  just  been  tried  at  Montreal,  by 
which  the  hardest  substances  can  be  pulver- 
ized, they  say,  by  the  action  of  air  set  in 
motion  like  a cyclone.  Nails,  asbestos,  phos- 
phates, mica,  iron  slag  and  flint  rock  were  re- 
duced to  “impalpable  powder.” By  the 

breaking  down  of  a defective  bridge  on  the 
Boston  and  Providence  R.  R.,  near  Boston, 
Monday,  a train  was  hurled  down  about  40 
feet  to  the  road  below,  and  29  persons  were 
killed  and  93  more  or  less  seriously  injured. 
Three  of  these  have  died  since  and  five  more 
are  expected  to  die.  Report  says  the  railroad 
people  knew  for  a long  time  that  the  bridge 
was  weak  and  wouldn’t, therefore,  allow  heavy 

freight  or  gravel  trains  to  pass  over  it. . 

The  Schooner  yachts  Dauntless  and 

Coronet  started  last  Saturday  on  the  $20,000 
race  across  the  Atlantic.  The  Dauntless  was 
built  20  years  ago,  and  was  champion  in  her 
day;  the  Coronet  has  just  been  completed 
with  “all  the  latest  improvements.”  She  is  a 
trifle  ahead  in  the  betting.  When  last  sighted 
by  steamers  that  have  just  arrived  here  they 
were  about  530  miles  out,  and  the  Coronet 

was  22  miles  ahead 

. . . The  President  has  contributed  $100  to  the 
Hendrick’s  Monument There  are 

2.000  convicts  in  the  State  prisons  in  Cal. — one 

to  every  130  white  voters Indian  Com- 

missioner Atkins  will  promptly  carry  out  the 
new  law  assigning  land  to  individual  Indians 

(in  severalty) The  Tennessee  House 

has  passed  a bill  raising  the  school  fund  from 
$2,000,o00  to  $5,000,000.  Gov.  Taylor  will  sign 

it  if  it  passes  the  Senate The  great 

prison  problem  now  in  every  State  is  to  dis- 
cover some  sort  of  work  for  the  prisoners, that 
will  not  compete  with  free  labor.  In  several 
States  (this  among  them)  many  or  most  of  the 
prisoners  are  idle,  because  the  Legislatures 
passed  laws  forbidding  labor  on  goods  that 
could  come  in  competition  with  the  products 
of  free  labor,  without  naming  any  substitute. 
Much  demoralization  and  trouble  expected 

from  compulsory  idleness 

..  ..A  bill  in  the  New  York  Legislature  seeks 
to  change  the  law  prohibiting  the  killing  of 
song  birds  by  allowing  dealers  in  plumage  to 
sell  the  feathers,  etc.,  of  birds  killed  in  other 

States— a deadly  blow  at  the  original  bill 

Charleston  and  Somerville,  S.  C..  had  two 

slight  earthquakes  Wednesday  morning 

Fears  of  a serious  conflict  between  Mexican 
soldiers  and  American  citizens  on  the  frontier 

near  Nogales,  Arizona TheN.  Y. 

Senate  having  refused  to  confirm  Mr.  Arkell 
as  Railroad  Commissioner  instead  of  O’Don- 
nell, Gov.  Hill  has  nominated  Michael  Rick- 
ard, “a  mild  Republican,”  a Knight  of  Labor 
and  locomotive  engineer  of  Utica,  supported 

by  the  Labor  Party The  Dominion 

Government  will  not  continue  its  investiga- 
tion into  the  feasibility  of  shipping  grain  from 
the  Northwest  to  Europe  through  Hudson’s 
Bay.  Bay  frozen  most  of  the  year.  Private 

enterprise  may  continue  the  inquiry 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  the 
Sundry  Civil  Service  Bill  in  time  for  the 
President’s  signature,  the  Weather  Bureau  is 
paralized.  Out  of  70  stations  18  only  remain 
in  service — nearly  all  in  the  Gulf  States. 
Chief  omission,  $18,000,  for  “observations  and 
reports  on  storms.  ” Movement  on  foot  to  make 

it  up  by  public  contributions Canada 

expects  this  year  the  greatest  rush  of  European 

immigrants  that  has  ever  occurred 

Ice  gorges  on  the  Yellowstone  and  Little  Mis- 
souri Rivers,  and  at  several  points  on  the 
Upper  Missouri,  are  causing  great  damage  by 
forcing  the  rivers  to  oveiflow  the  bottom 
lands.  Still  greater  disasters  are  threatened 
when  the  gorges  break,  as  the  mountains  of 
released  waters  are  likely  to  sweep  away  all 
obstructions.  Inhabitants  fleeing  to  the  highl- 
ands ; watchers  stationed  for  miles  and  miles 
along  the  river  to  give  warning.  Mandan  is 
submerged,  and  Bismarck  partly  so.  River, 
usually  three-quarters  of  a mile  wide  at  Bis- 
marck, is  now  a sea  six  miles  wide  rushing  on 


at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour  A 

bill  licensing  betting  at  races  is  causing  con- 
siderable rumpus  in  the  N.  J.  Legislature,  but 
is  likely  to  pass.  So  is  that  before  the  N.  Y. 

Legislature The  Corbin  High- 

License  Bill,  in  N.  J.  is  causing  as  much  fuss 
as  the  Crosby  High-License  Bill  in  N.  Y. 
Democrats  practically  killed  the  N.  J.  bill 

Wednesday Out  of  340, 000  female 

voters  in  Mass,  only  1,571  voted  at  school- 
board  elections  in  1881,  and  1,911  in  1886, 
though  the  law  of  1880  allowed  all  of  them  to 
vote — hence,  less  than  six  in  1,000  took  the 

trouble  to  vote Rev.  P.  M.  Donohue, 

an  American,  has  invented  a new  explosive 
called  carbonated  glycerine,  more  destructive 
than  melinite,  and  has  sold  the  secret  to  the 

French  Government George  Garrett 

Sickles,  father  of  Gen.  D.  E.  Sickles,  died  at 
midnight,  Thursday,  aged  87 — 19  years  older 
than  the  General.  A smart  lawyer,  but  an  ec- 
centric man.  Leaves  $3,000,000  to  be  divided 

among  the  family The  trial  of  George 

F.  Parker,  “President  of  the  British- Ameri- 
can Claim  Agency,”  has  been  deferred  till 
next  Tuesday.  In  1876  he  was  sent  to  State 
Prison  for  three  years  for  stealing  a sealskin 
sacque;  and  another  indictment  still  stands 

against  him  for  stealing  six  shirts 

Yesterday  was  Pres.  Cleveland’s  fiftieth 

birthday The  Richmond,  Buffalo’s 

newest  and  best  furnished  hotel,  St.  Janies’ 
Hall,  Buffalo’s  oldest  and  largest  theatre,  and 
several  stores  and  other  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  at  3:30  oclock  yesterday  morn- 
ing. There  were  135  people  in  the  hotel,  of 
whom  a majority  were  injured.  About  20 are 
so  badly  burned  that  their  death  is  predicted. 
A number  of  dead  bodies  are  supposed  to  be  in 
the  ruins.  Ten  bodies  are  recovered  and  six 
people  are  missmg 


Danger  Ahead. 

It  is  a well  known  fact  that  the  Spring 
months  are  the  ones  to  be  dreaded  most  by 
persons  of  all  ages,  on  account  of  the  great 
increase  in  mortality  caused  by  Pneumonia, 
Membranous  Croup  and  Diphtheria,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  lesser  evils  in  the  shape  of 
coughs,  colds,  hoarseness,  bronchitis,  etc. 
Those  in  best  physical  condition  are  quite  as 
liable  to  these  acute  attacks  as  the  most  deli- 
cate. Hence  the  necessity  of  a remedy  that 
will  act  as  preventive  as  well  as  cure;  one 
that  will  strike  at  the  root  of  the  disease,  also 
one  that  does  not  contain  a particle  of  that 
enemy  to  mankind — the  deadly  drug  opium — 
which,  although  it  may  soothe  and  relieve 
temporarily,  surely  destroys  the  tone  of  the 
system  and  saps  vitality  more  completely 
than  disease  itself.  The  only  remedy  known 
that  includes  and  combines  these  requisites  is 
“Dr.  Hoxie’s  Certain  Croup  Cure,”  the  reme- 
dy above  all  others  for  all  attacks  to  throat 
and  lungs.  The  most  delicate  infant  or  the 
most  feeble  adult  may  take  it  without  fear. 
It  is  the  only  patent  medicine  for  coughs, 
colds,  croup  and  hoarseness,  that  eminent 
physicians  use  and  recommend  to  their  pa- 
tients. Always  keep  it  in  the  house. 

Dr.  Hoxie  used  this  great  remedy  for  over 
twenty  years  among  the  most  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  As  he  was  an  eminent 
physician  in  regular  standing  and  practice, 
with  talents  that  distinguished  him  far  and 
wide,  it  will  be  readily  conceded  that  this 
great  preparation  is  not  to  be  placed  on  a par 
with  the  numberless  nostrums  that  flood  the 
market.  General  agents  for  New  York  city, 
C.  N.  Crittenton,  115  Fulton  Street.  For  sale 
by  all  druggists  in  the  State.  Price  25  and  50 
cents. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  March  19,  1887. 

The  first  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  has 
decided  that  no  appropriation  was  made  for 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the 
Hatch  Bill  which  established  them.  None 
was  made  in  any  of  the  regular  appropriation 
bills.  The  amount  must  be  specially  provided 
for  by  Congress.  As  it  does  not  meet  in  regu- 
lar session  until  next  December,  the  stations 
can’t  be  started  this  year,  unless  the  President 
calls  an  extra  session  of  Congress  to  pass  this 

and  other  appropriation  bills  The 

Fruit  Land  Grange,  of  Wyoming,  Del.,  com- 
posed of  the  heaviest  peach-growers  of  the 
Peninsula,  has  resolved,  in  view  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  produce  dealers  of  New  York 
and  Boston  not  to  make  any  deposits  for 
peach  baskets  and  crates,  to  withdraw  all  con- 
signments of  fruit  from  commission  merchants 

in  those  cities Over  12,000  pounds 

of  bob  veal  and  239  whole  calves  were  seized 
last  week  by  the  health  authorities  in  the 
markets  and  butcher  shops  of  the  city  and  at 
the  ferries.  Policemen  are  posted  every  night 
at  all  the  North  River  ferries  to  intercept  the 
imripe  veal  shipped  by  express  from  out  in  the 

country  A Merced,  Cal.,  farmer 

has  poisoned  over  20,000  jack  rabbits  in  the 
last  four  years,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  war- 
fare against  them,  they  are  increasing  in 
number  and  are  becoming  a veritable  plague 

to  the  Merced  and  Fresno  farmers 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
in  reply  to  an  official  inquiry  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture, states  that  the  quan- 
tity of  of  artificial  butter  manufactured  and 
removed  for  consumption  or  sale  during  the 
months  of  November,  December  and  January 
was  as  follows:  November,  4,742,569  pounds; 
December, 2,786,278;  January,  2,501,114;  total, 
10,029,961  pounds.  The  exportations  were- 
November,  3,247  pounds;  December,  58,689; 

January,  52,761;  total,  114,697  pounds 

General-Manager  Oliver,  and  President 
Butcher,  of  the  new  cotton-seed  oil  enterprise, 
are  going  to  Houston,  Texas,  to  establish  their 
first  mill  which  will  cost  $250,000  and  have  a 
capacity  of  150  tons  of  seed  a day,  like  all  the 


others  when  built.  Others  will  be  established 
at  New  Orleans,  Memphis  and  Atlanta  as  rap- 
idly as  machinery  can  be  supplied.  These 
four,  at  least,  will  be  ready  in  time  to  work 
up  this  season’s  crop.  It  looks  now  as  if  the 
Cotton  Oil  Trust  monopoly  would  have  a 
strong  and  honest  opponent — but,  like  the 
Nickel  Plate  Railroad,  the  enterprise  may  be 
started  simply  ultimately  to  force  its  competi- 
tor to  buy  it  out  at  a big  figure,  putting  some 
millions  in  the  pockets  of  its  projectors.. . 

The  English  War  Office  authorities  have 
made  arrangements  for  the  transportation 
from  Canada  to  London,  during  the  coming 
season,  of  3 000  horses  for  artillery  trains. 
At  the  same  time  cablegrams  announce  that 
French,  and  especially  German,  buyers  are 
purchasing  a large  number  of  horses  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  for  military  purposes 

The  Interior  Department  has  succeeded  in 
buying  over  17,500.000  acres  from  the  Indian 
tribes  in  Northern  Montana,  and  it  will  soon 
be  thrown  open  to  settlement — very  good 

farming  and  grazing  land  report  says 

....The  railroads  from  Chicago  propose  to 
keep  the  rates  on  live  stock  to  the  seaboard 
the  same  as  at  present  after  April  1.  Rates 
on  dressed  sheep  are  to  be  reduced  to  75  cents 
per  100  pounds;  hitherto  they  have  been  20 
cents  per  100  above  the  rates  on  dressed  beef, 
although  the  latter  is  much  more  valuable. 
Unless  a reduction  is  soon  made  in  the  rates 
on  dressed  beef,  the  shippers  will  apply  to  the 
new  National  Railroad  Commission  in  the 
confident  expectation  that  it  will  at  once  de- 
cide that  the  present  rate  is  too  high 

Wednesday  last  26  members  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association,  with  264  proxies,  con- 
vened at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Will  cooperate  with 
the  Jersey  C.  C.  in  securing  legislation  punish- 
ing fraud  in  registering.  Registration  fee 
reduced  to  50  cents.  Association  has  a bal- 
ance of  $27,000  on  hand,  and  special  premiums 
were  voted — $800  to  the  N.  Y.  City  Dairy 
Show  in  May,  and  $2,000  for  various  State 
fairs.  Officers  elected:  President,  W.  M. 
Singerly,  of  the  Philadelphia  Record;  Trea- 
surer, W.  B.  Smith,  Syracuse,N.  Y. ; Secretary 
and  Editor,  T.  B.  Wales,  Iowa  City,  la Re- 

ports from  Delaware  and  Maryland  say  the 
peach  crop  will  be  so  large  and  prices  so  low 
this  year  that  small  growers  will  be  driven 

out  of  the  business  The  canned 

goods  makers  are  vigorously  resisting  a bill 
in  the  New  York  Legislature  requiring  them 
to  stamp  the  cans  with  the  date  when  the  goods 
were  put  up  . . The  Grand  Jury  has  failed  to 
indict  the  “hog-guessers,”  arrested  in  this 
State  by  Comstock Wednesday  Com- 

missioner Colman,  Prof.  Wiley  and  a Com- 
mittee of  the  Sugar  Planters’  Association 
selected  Ex-Gov.  Wadmouth’s  plantation  at 
Magnolia,  48  miles  below  New  Orleans,  as  the 
site  for  the  experiment  station  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Government  to  try  the  diffusion 
process  of  extracting  sugar  from  cane.  Sugar 
house  and  appurtenances  the  finest  in  the 
State.  All  the  costly  diffusion  machinery  be- 
longing to  the  Government  will  be  transferred 
thither,  and  all  will  be  ready  for  work  by 

October  1 Very  low  prices  ruled  for 

Jersey  cattle  auctioned  here  on  Wednesday; 
88  head  brought  only  $9,415 — an  average  of 

$107.  During  a wind  and  rain  storm, 

the  other  day,  pollen  from  the  Southern  pine 
regions  was  scattered  to  the  depth  of  half  an 
inch  over  the  ground  for  miles  around  Prince- 
town,  Ind.,  and  was  mistaken  by  the  wise- 
acres for  volcanic  dust  from  the  Saudwich  Is- 
lands, or  star-dust  from  interstellar  space 

Nearly  nine  hundred  fruit  cars,  awaiting 
loads  of  oranges,  are  lying  at  the  chief  ship- 
ping points  in  Southern  California 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 

Thursday,  by  a vote  of  328  to  238,  approved 
the  bill  imposing  a duty  of  five  francs  per  100 
kilos  on  wheat  imports — about  3%  cents  a 

bushel Englishman  A.  Fanson  has 

lately  been  importing  a large  number  of  fine 
horses — chiefly  Percherons — from  Canada  into 
the  United  States  duty  free  for  breeding  pur- 
poses ; but  special  agents  of  the  Treasury  have 
just  siezed  $20,000  worth  of  them,  iu  Noble 
and  La  Grange  Counties,  Ind.  A number  of 
wealthy  farmers  swore  that  they  got  the  horses 
“for  breeding  purposes”  and  thus  duty  (20  per 
cent  on  the  value)  was  not  charged.  Fanson 
then  came  along,  paid  the  farmers  a fee  for 
their  perjury,  and  sold  the  horses.  Three  of 
the  farmers  are  in  jail  at  Indianapolis,  and 

others  are  likely  soon  to  join  them 

Mr.  Chas.  Barnard,  the  Secretary  of 

the  Chautauqua  Town  and  Country  Club, 
writes  to  us  that  the  headquarters  of  the  club 
have  been  removed  from  Houghton  Farm  to 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y A bill  before  the 

Illinois  Legislature  gives  the  owners  of  sires 
of  live  stock  a lien  on  the  progeny  of  the  ani- 
mals. Similar  laws  are  in  force  in  some 
States,  and  before  the  Legislatures  of  others. . 
A kind  of  itch  among  horses  and  cat- 
tle is  causing  much  uneasiness  among  ranch- 
men in  many  parts  of  the  Northwest 

Thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and 

seventy-six  barrels  of  apples  were  among  the 
exports  from  Portland,  Me,  week  before  last.. 

The  latest  price  list  of  native  wheat  in 

France  shows  that  the  American  product  can 
be  laid  down  in  France,  after  paying  the  ad- 
ditional duty  just  imposed,  at  10  cents  less 
than  the  domestic  cereal British  mil- 

lers at  a meeting  yesterday  initiated  an  agita- 
tion in  favor  of  an  import  duty  on  foreign 
flour.  Bakers  will  oppose  the  movement 

The  Best  of  Any. 

H.  J.  Baker  & Buo: 

Dear  Sirs— I have  used  your  fertilizers  on 
potatoes  and  cabbages  for  the  past  six  to 
eight  years,  and  find  it  the  best  of  any  I have 
used.  The  results  have  always  been  satisfac- 
tory. Yours  truly, 

W.  W.  KOUWENHOVEN, 

Nov.  13th,  1886.  Flatlands,  N.  Y. — Adv. 


Crops  & iiliululs. 


Saturday,  March  19,  1887. 
According  to  the  latest  figures  of  the  De- 


partment of  Agriculture,  the  horses,  milch 
cows,  other  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  of  the 
country  are  now  worth  $2,400,586,938  against 
$2,365,159,862  a year  ago — an  increase  of  more 
than  \'Xi  per  cent.  The  value  of  horses  per 
head  increased  1.23  per  cent:  of  sheep,  5.2  per 
cent.,  and  of  swine  5.4  per  cent.  Sheep  and 
swine  fell  off  considerably  in  numbers.  The 
value,  per  head,  of  all  other  kinds  of  stock  fell 
off.  Mules  fell  off .87  per  cent.;  milch  cows 
4.81  per  cent. ; other  cattle  6.52  per  cent. 

The  St.  Louis  horse  market  is  summed  up 
as  follows  by  an  exchange  in  that  city: 
Streeters  are  demanding  the  attention  of 
local  horse  traders  at  the  present  time,  and 
the  demand  is  largely  increased  by  buyers 
from  Eastern  cities  now  in  the  market.  Use- 
ful. sound  horses  of  this  class,  weighing  from 
1,100  to  1,200  pounds,  good-bodied  animals  of 
large  bone  and  foot,  measuring  from  15V£  to 
16  hands  three  inches  high,  are  selling  at  from 
$110  to  $140.  There  is  an  urgent  demand  for 
coach  horses,  too,  but  they  are  scarce,  because 
it  requires  an  animal  of  excellent  proportions 
and  splendid  action  to  fill  the  bill.  Such 
horses,  measuring  from  15  three  to  16  hands, 
readily  command  from  $200  to  $300.  Draft 
horses  weighing  from  1,350  to  1,600  pounds, 
built  upon  short  legs  and  having  powerful, 
broad  backs  and  plenty  of  hoof,  aged  from 
five  to  nine  years,  sell  all  the  way  from  $350 
to  $550. 

The  apple  trade  between  Portland.  Me.,  and 
England  has  grown  to  large  proportions.  In 
1880-81  the  apple  exports  were  30,908  barrels, 
or  one-thirty-fourth  of  the  total  exports  of 
the  country.  Iu  1884-5  the  exports  were  71,- 
460  barrels,  and  in  1885-6  87,301  barrels,  and 
it  is  expected  that  this  year  the  exports  will 
amount  to  100,000  barrels,  or  about  one-ninth 
of  the  apple  exports  of  this  country,  almost  all 
of  it  being  of  Maine  fruit.  The  price  to  grow- 
ers has  averaged  $1.50  per  barrel,  the  market 
now  standing  at  $2  per  barrel. 

Will  the  price  of  cattle  go  up?  Nobody  can 
tell,  since  with  every  little  rise  in  price  due  to 
diminished  receipts,  an  increased  rush  of  cat- 
tle to  market  occurs.  Three  times  since.New 
Year’s  the  receipts  at  Chicago  were  not  over 
35,000  a week,  and  each  time  prices  rose  a lit- 
tle, and  each  rise  was  followed  by  a heavy 
run,  twice  reaching  nearly  50,000  head  a week. 
Of  course,  prices  can  hardly  rise  under  such 
conditions. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture there  were  in  farmers’  hands  on  March  1 
603,000.000  bushels  of  corn  against  548,000,- 
000  bushels  last  year.  According  to  the 
official  report  of  the  Dep’t  of  Agriculture 
the  stocks  of  wheat  in  this  country  on  March 
1,  were: 


Farmers’  stocks. 

Visible  supply. 

Total. 

1887. . 

122,000,000 

57,000.000 

179  000,000 

1888.. 

107.0dd.d00 

52,000,000 

159,000,000 

1885  . 

189,000,000 

48,0-01)00 

217,0  0,000 

1884.. 

119,000,000 

31,000,000 

150,000,000 

1883. . 

143,00'  i.OOO 

23,000  000 

166,000,000 

1882  . 

98,000,000 

1 7,000,000 

115,000,000 

1881.. 

145,000,000 

26.000,000 

171,000,000 

The  present  stock  in  farmers’  hands  is  there- 
fore, 8,000  bushels  below  the  average  of  six 
years,  while  the  visible  supply  is  24,000,000 
bushels  above  the  average,  or  a total  of  16,- 
000,000  bushels  above  the  average.  By  add- 
ing 30,000,000  bushels,  the  estimated  quantity 
of  flour  as  wheat,  the  total  would  be  209,000,- 
000  bushels  against  194,000,000  last  year,  and 
252,000,000  bushels  in  1885. 

An  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Children’s  Car- 
riages giving  latest  novelties,  and  greatest 
number  of  designs  ever  manufactured,  mailed 
on  application  by  the  Luburg  Carriage  Co. , 
Phila  , Pa. — Adv. 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York.  Saturday,  March  19, 18S7. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 


The  market  remains  much  the  same  as  last  week . 
Apples  are  a little  higher  and  good  potatoes  sell  at  in- 
creased prices.  The  poultry  market  is  crowded  and 
sales  slow. 


Hay  and  Straw.— Hay— Choice  Timothy,  80c-  good 
do.  70@75c  medium,  60@65c;  Shipping,  50@  55c;  Clover, 
mixed  55i«ti65c.  Straw  -No.  1 Rye,  60c;  short  do,45@50c; 
oat,  40@45c. 


Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples.— Baldwins,  per  bbl.,at  $3  50 
4 00;  Greenings,  per  bbl,  $4@4  50.  Grapes,— Cataw- 
ba at  4@6c.  per  ft;  Cranberries, at  $2  25<n3  for  Jersey 
perorate.  Florida  oranges  at  $3  75(34  25  for  best,  per 
box;  .$>@3  50  for  choice;  £1  25»1  75  for  lower  grades. 

Fruits.— Dried.— Apples-Fancy  Evaporated,  12J4c.; 
do.  choice,  do,  at  12c;  do.  prime.  ll)4@il)4c; 
do.  do.  State,  sliced,  4)4@5)^c;  do.  North  Carolina 
choice,  5)4@6e:  do  do.  prime  4@5c.  Peaches.— North 
Carolina,  peeled  choice,  new,  15@i7c:do.  do.  do,  prime, 
12@14c;  do.  Georgia,  choice,  14@16c,  do.  do.  prime 
12  a)  13c,  Cherries,  pitted,  UM®  12c.  Raspber- 

ries -evaporated,  I7@17)4c:  do.  sun-dried,  16c  Black 
berries- prime,  9@9)4c.  Whortleberries -7c.  Plums, 
7c.  Peaches— unpeeled  halves,  5)4@6c;  do.  do.  quarters 
4)4@5c. 

Beans,— Marrows,  choice,  new,  $1  80@1  82)4,  Medium, 
do  do  $1  45 @1  50;  pea,  new.  *1  45;  red  kidneys,  do  *1  55 
@1  65:  white  kidneys,  choice,  new,  $1  50@1  55;  green 
peas,  $1  02)4® 1 05. 

Feed.— Quotations  are  for:  40  lbs.  at  85@95c.;60fts 
at  82)4'<t87)4c.,  80  lbs.  at  82)4@87)4c.;  100 lbs.  at  85@95c; 
sharps  at  95c@$l,.and  rye  feed  75@80c.  screenings  at 
45@75c. 

Peanuts— 4%@5c.  for  fancy  hand  picked;  3)4®4e. 
for  farmers’  grades. 

Poultry.— live.— Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, perft,  9c;  fowls,  Western,  per  ft,  9c.  roosters 
old,  per  ft,  5c;  turkeys,  per  ft  8@10c;  ducks,  west 
ern  pel  pair,  60@80c. 


OULTRY. -Dressed, -Turkeys,  fancy, per  ft,  ll@12c; 
keys,  prime,  per  ft,  at8@10c,  do,  poor  to  fair, ?@7)4c; 
ckens,  Philadelphia,  broilers,  18@35c;  do.  Bucks 
mty,  14@15c;  do.  and  fowls,  State  and  Western, 
>ice,  9)4@llc;  do.  do.  Jersey ,12  13c;  old  cocks,  per  lb. 
ie;  ducks,  western,  good  to  prime  per  ft,  11  <S12c;  do, 
inferior,  per  ft,  9@  10c:  Geese  western  per  ft,  8@ 

; Squabs,  white, per  doz,  $3  50;  Squabs,  dark,  per 
:,  $2@2  50. 

otton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
sslUcatlon,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Unary VA  . J 7-16  J-,7"16 

let  Ordinary i 1146  '*?„ 

od  Ordinary ? *3-16  oii3"16 

let  Good  Ordinary..  9 1-16  »H  fA 

iv  Middling 9)4  9 11-16  9 11-16 

let  Low  Middling...  9 13-16  10  J 

Idling 10  S-lb  10  3-16 

od  Middling Id M J®  i:1®  .?“}? 

let  Good  Middling. ..10)4  Id  11-16  0 11-16 

Milng  Falr..;.;.  10)4  JJ  *#,  {}  ,K$ 

STAINED. 

od  Ordinary 7 1-16  | Low  Middling 8 9-  6 

let  Good  Ord 7 H I Middling  9 7-16 

'eohtables.— Potatoes.— State,  rose,  $1  50@1  75  do. 
rbunk,  $1  50@1  65:  do,  peerless,  $1  2a;  Bermu- 
potatoes,  $6  OOwlOOO.  Nova  Scotia,  $1  62;  sweet  po 
oes,  Del.  River, fancy,  per  bbl.,  $2  25@2  5d  Cabbages. 
>er  100.  $l@7.  Onions.— Conn.,  red  per  bbl,  $1  <o@2  2o 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


SIS 


do.  Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl.  .750175.  Turnips.  Rus- 
sia. per  bbl.,  $101  12.  Onions— Conn.,  white,  per 
bbl.,  $3  5004  50. 


PROVISION  MARKETS. 

Pork  jumps  up  aud  down  from  day  to  day  but  ends 
the  week  about  even  in  New  York.  It  has  gone  up  $1 
in  St.  Louis,  15  cents  at  Chicago,  aud  held  its  own  at 
Boston.  Lard  has  dropped  all  over  the  country  except 
at  Boston  where  it  is  higher. 

New  York.— provisions.— Pork.— Mess,  quoted  at 
$15  50015  75  ror  Old;  new,  $16  50;  $15  75016  50  for  Family 
Mess;  $17013  for  Clear  Hack;  and  $14014  50  foi  Extra 
Prime.  Beef  —City  Extra  India  Mess,  $17018.  Extra 
Mess,  in  barrels.  $8  5009;  Packet,  $9  50;  Plate.  $9.  Beef 
Hams.— Quoted$21  25021  50.  Cut  Meats. -Pickled  Bel- 
lies, 12  tb  quoted  7%07%c;  Pickled  Hams,  likj 
@l2c;  Pickled  Shoulders,  7c;  Smoked  Hams  12J6 
013c;  Smoked  shoulders,  7%c.  Middles.— Long 

Clear  in  New  York  quoted  at 8^c;  Dressed  Hogs.  All 
averages  quoted.  72608c.  Lard.  - Western  Steam 
Spot,  7.0801.65c;  City  Steam,  7.50c;  retlned,  quoted  8c; 
Continent,  3.10  03.15c  South  American  March,  7.62c; 
April,  7.6207.66c;  May,  7.67(07  71c:  June.  7.78@?.77c;  July, 
7.8007.84c;  August,  7.8607.83c;  September,  7.91c. 

Chicago  —Mess  Pork. -$20  25020  50  per  bbl.  Lard.— 
$7  35  per  100  lbs.  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  $7  85  0 7 90;  dry 
salted  shoulders  (boxed),  $606  25,  Short  clear  sides, 
(boxed),  $8  4008  45. 

St.  Louis.— Provisions  very  dull.  Pork —Old 
$14  75;  new,  $19  0(>  Lard.— at  $7  12)6.  Dry  Salt 
meats.— Boxed  shoulders,  $6  50;  Long  clear,  $808  12)6; 
short  clear,  $3  50.  Bacon  Shoulders,  $7,  Long  clear, 
$8  50.  short  ribs,  $8  b4)6;  short  clear,  $9  00.  Hams 
-$ll  50(014. 

Philadelphia.—  Provisions  steady.  Bf.ef.—  City 
Family,  per  bbl.,  $10  50;  do  packets,  $9  50;  smoked  beef, 
15016c.  Beef  hams,  $22  00 023  00.  Pork.— Mess,  It  500 
17;  do,  prime  mess,  new  $15  50016;  do,  do,  family,  $17 
018.  Hams  -smoked,  12013c.  Dressed  Hogs,  6340 7Hc. 
Lard  —City  Refined,  $7  850  3 00;  do,  Steam,  $7  75;  do, 
Butchers  loose,  $7. 

Boston.— Pork. -Steady.  New  mess,  at  $16  25016  50; 
old  mess  at  $15  25  ^15  50.  Lard  is  a little  firmer  at  7.8714 
08c.  Hams— Steady  at  11 M arl2)6c.  Beef— In  moderate 
demand.  Mess  at  $8  75  to  9 00;  extra  mess  at  $9  25  to 
9 75;  plate  at  $9  25  to  9 75;  extra  plate  at  $9  75  to  10  25. 
DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

Receipts  at  New  York  for  the  week  were  23,221 
packages  buiter,  13,507  packages  cheese  and  18,9»8 
barrels  aud  20,  >34  cases  eggs.  The  butter  market  has 
been  a trifle  slow  aud  prices  have  dropped  a little. 
Cheese  is  steadier.  Eggs  have  held  within  )6c.  of  lsst 
week's  prices.  Prices  have  held  well  at  other  points, 
except  at  Boston,  where  a heavy  supply  of  eggs  pro- 
duced a glut  aud  lowered  prices. 

New  York.— butter— Elgin  Creamery— 33c;  Penns 
ylvania  Creamery,  33c;  Western,  23032c;  State  Dairy, 
half  firkin  tubs.  23  030c;  Western  Dairy*  14024c;  West- 
ern Factory,  11 023c-  Western  imitation  Creamery, 
20026c;  Rolls,  14  024c.  Old  Batter.— Western  Cream- 
ery, 13022c  State  Dairy,  tubs,  1202 lc;  State  Dairy 
Firkins  and  tubs,  14  to  21c;  State  Dairy  firkins,  14  to 
19c. 

Cheese.— Is  well  sustained  in  price,  with  a fair 
home  trade  inquiry,  state  factory,  >1^0l4c.  includ 
ing  fancy  white,  14c;  do  colored,  133*4 0i3^c;  Light 
Skims  11J4012C;  Pennsylvania  skims  2)6  to  3c. 

Eggs.— Have  a fair  demand  at  steady  prices.  State 
16^4016%c.  Western,  16J4c:  Southern,  1601634c 
Boston,  Mass.— Butter  unchanged.  Extra  fresh  made 
western  creamery,  30031c,  extra  firsts,  27029c;  best 
northern  fall  do.  22023c.  Cheese. -Stronger.  New 
York  and  Vermont  at  1401434c.  Eggs.— Lower,  East- 
ern extras,  17c;  choice  western,  16c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Butter  quiet;  Pennsylvania 
Creamery  extra,  32c;  Western  Creamery  extra,  32c; 
Western  ladle-worked,  good  to  choice,  20025c; 
Packing  Butter,  7010c.  Cheese.— Quiet;  New  York 
full  cream,  13^01-lc;  Ohio  flats,  choice,  I301334c;  Penn 
sylvania  part  Skims,  507c;  do.  full  skims,  20334c. 
Eggs.— Quiet.  Pennsylvania  fresh,  1734c;  Ohio  and 
other  western  fresh,  17c. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.- Butter  firm  for  best  grades.  Cream- 
ery, 24030c  Dairy,  15025c.  Eggs.— Firm  at  i234c. 

Chicago,  III  —Butter.— Creamery,  2434031c;  dairy, 
23027c.  Eggs.— 13014c  per  doz. 

FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 

Grain  receipts  in  New  York  for  past  week  are 
wheat,  77i»,OOj  bushels;  corn,  440,550  bushels;  oats,  267, 
000  bushels.  The  receipts  of  flour  were  131,811  bbls. 
Flour  steady  in  this  market.  Wheat  on  the  whole 
hi  her.  Corn  lower  on  most  lots.  At  Chicago  the 
wt  ek  closed  with  wheat  lc  to  2c.  higher.  St.  Louis  lc. 
higher. 

j?Looa,  and  Meal— Flour— Quotations;  Fine  $2  30 

03  10, latter  for  fancy;  Superfine,  $2  7003  30;  Extra 
No.  2.  $3lU03  60;  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  State.  $3  6004  00; 
Common  to  Good  Extra  Western.  $3  1003  60;  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  $3  650  5 00;  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  $3  10  0 4 00;  Good  to  Choice.  $4  050  5 00; 
Common  Extra  Minnesota,  $3  1003  60;  Clear,  $3  65  u 

4 35;  Rye  Mixture,  $3  6504  25;  Straight.  $4  0004  65; 

Patent,  $4  40  0 5 10:  Patent  Winter  Wheat 

Extra,  $4  400 $5  25.  City  Mill  Extra  for  West 
Indies,  $4  5004  60  Southern  Flour.— Common  to  Fair 
Extra  at  $3  4004  00,  and  Fair  to  Choice,  $4 100525.  Rye 
Flour.— Superfine,  $2  70^2  90.  Corn  Meal.— Yellow 
^Western  quoted  at  $2  500  2 75, and  Brandywine  at 
$2  650  2 75.  Buckwheat  Flour.  - Quoted,  $1  3501  50. 

New  York.— Wheat.— Ungraded  Red,  9109434c- 
No.  3 Red,  89!42;  No.  2 Red,  91}4©91%c.  No.  1 Red  9334Ci 
No  1 White,  9>34c;  No.  2 Red  for  March,  90%c.  do  for 
April,  902409 1>£C;  do  for  May,  9i3409234c,  do. 
for  June,  9i34<09174c:  do.  for  July,  9034@90%c; 

do.  for  August,  9U3409O%c;  do.  for  September, 
9u9409134c;  do.  for  October,  92  09234c;  do.  for  Novem- 
ber, 933409334c,  do,  for  December,  94%094%c:  do,  for 
January,  95*6  9524c;  do,  for  February,  9626 

to  9624c;  do.  for  May,  9926  to  99  15-I6c.  Corn  — 
Ungraded  Mixed,  at  48^4934c;  No.  3.  4734c: 

Steamer  47%048c;  No.  2 for  March,  4804826c;  uo. 
for  April,  4834  04824c;  do.  for  May  4826049c  do,  for 
June,  4824049c.  do,  for  July,  4926  to  49j£c.  Oats.-No. 
3 at  34  c.  do.  White,  37c,  No.  2,  3434  ?)3534c;  do.  White, 
373403834c;  No.  1,  White,  39c;  Mixed  Western,  35  037c; 
White  uo.  37042c;  White  State.  3934c;  No.  2 for  March, 
34 !4  03424c;  do.  for  April,  343403424c;  do,  for  May, 
3426@34%c.,  do,  for  June,  34%003a%c. 

Boston.— Flour.— Dull.  Choice  Extras,  $3  50  to  3 75; 
Common  Extras,  $3  to  3 25;  Spring  Wheat  Patents, 
prime,  $5  to  5 25.  Corn— Easy,  Steamer  Yellow,  5134c; 
Steamer  Mixed,  at  51  to  al34c,  Oats— Quiet.  No.  2 
White  3724  to  3834c;  Shorts  quiet;  Middlings,  per  ton, 
$17  75  to  19. 

Buffalo.— Whea-*'.— No,  l.Hard  firm  at 9109134c.  No, 
1,  Hard  Northern  Pacific,  90c;  Winter  Wheat  dull— 
No.  2 Red  at  8708734c;  No  1 White  Michigan.  8534 
@8524c.  Corn'.— Unsettled  but  generally  higher;  No.  2, 
4324  <i*44c;  No.  3,  4334  to  43j^c;  No.  2 Yellow,  4434c;  No.  3 
yellow,  4324  to  44c  Oats.— No.  2 White, 3434  to  3436c;  No 
3 White,  3334c;  No.  2 Mixed  to  B^c.  Barley,  No.  1 
Canada,  72c  No.  2 Canada,  66c;  No.  3 Canada.  58c;  No. 

3 extra.  60c;  No.  2 Western,  0c:  No.  1 State,  56c.  Rye. 
Choice  Western  and  State  56057c. 

Philadelphia— Wheat— Firm  and  34c  higher.  No. 
2 Red,  for  March,  8924c;  do,  for  April,  89£6c;  do,  for 
May,  9024c;  do,  for  June,  9024c.  Corn— Firm  and  ad- 
vanced >4024c,  No.  2 Mixed  for  March,  4524c;  do,  for 
April,  46>6c;  do,  for  May,  4824c;  do.  for  June,  47c. 

ST.  Louis.— Flour— Easier,  but  unchanged,  XXX 
$2  80  to  2 90;  Family,  $3  15  to  3 25;  Choice,  $3  55  to  $3  65; 
Fancy,  $3  75  to  3 85;  Extra  Fancy,  $3  9jto4;  Patents, 

4 25  to  4 50;  Wheat.  — .no.  2 Rea  cash,  79*4  a)80J4f;  May, 
8008034c.  June,  792408UC.;  July,  7724  to  <836c.  Corn.— 
No. 2 mixed,  cash,  35  to35%c.  May,  3526035‘Mc.  Oats.- 
No.  2 mixed,  cash,  28  to  28>4c;  May,  2834c.  Rye.— No.  2 
at  54}4c. 

Chicago.— Wheat.— No.  2 Spring, at  7724c-  No.  3 Spring 
at  72c;  No.  2,  Red  nominal.  Corn.— No.  2,  3734*  Oats.- 
No.  2.  2436c.  Rye.— No.  2,  54»4e.  Barley— No.  2, 

52c.  Flaxseed— No,  1,  $1  0734;  Prime  Timothy,  $1  85. 

WOOL  MARKETS; 

Boston.— There  ha9  been  a moderate  demand  and 
prices  are  easier,  sales  for  the  week,  i .773,000  pounds. 
Ohio  and  Feunsylvania  fleeces  show  the  most  marked 
decline;  sales  of  XX  at  32034c  were  noticed  and  of  X 
at  31032c  quite  fair  sales  have  been  made  at  inside 
prices.  Michigan  X fleeces  have  been  selling  at  3Uc, 
but  some  holders  refused  to  accept  ihis  priae.  Fine 
Delaine  wools  remain  the  same,  with  sales  of  Ohio  at 
35036C  and  Michigan  at  34c.  Territory  wools  have 
been  dull  and  weak,  with  Fine  slow  at  17022c  and  Me- 
dium at  22026c . In  Fad  Texas  there  has  been  rather 
more  doing  at  45«t53c  for  Fine  and  Medium  scoured. 
California  wool  dull.  Pulled  wools  continue  in  good 
demand,  with  saies  of  Good  Super  at  30035c.  Western 
Super  at  23030c  Extra  Pulled  30  to  32c  aud  Comb- 
ing Pulled  at  31  to  35c.  Foreign  wool  quiet. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKS  IS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  March  19, 1887. 
Cattle.— Receipts  for  six  days,  5,745  head,  against 


MERINO  UNDERWFAR. 


Messrs. 

JAMESMcCREERY  & CO. 
have  placed  on  tlieir  retail 
counters  complete  lines  of 
the 

“FURLEYAND  BUTTRUM  BRAND." 

of  Merino  Underwear  for 
Ladies,  Gentlemen  and 
Children. 

These  goods  are  not  ex- 
celled hy  any  line  of  English 
manufacture,  are  moder- 
ate in  price,  and  guaran- 
teed to  he  in  every  respect 
as  represented. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL 

from  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try will  receive  careful 
and  prompt  attention. 


JMES  ItCBREBI  & GO, 

Broadway  and  lltli  St., 
New  York. 


A Catalogue  of  the  “Wonderful  Chair,” 
combining  five  articles  of  furniture  with  50 
changes,  and  sold  at  a price  within  the  reach 
of  all,  mailed  on  application  by  the  Luburg 
CJiair  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Adv. 


.164  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week.  Dry 
lows  sold  at  $2  40@3  90:  Dulls  at  S3  65@4  30;  the  total 
hipments  from  this  port  for  the  week  ending  Satur- 
lay:  35  live  cattle,  3,932  quarters  of  oeef,  19  live  sheep 
.ml  carcasses  of  mutton.  Pennsylvania  Steers, 1,340 
b,at  $5  50;  do,  1.279  ft,  at  $5  45;  do,  1,291  ft,  at.  *5  25, 
.ong  Island  “stillers,”  i,081ft,  at  $4  85;  State  Steers, 
,126  ft,  at  $4  75:  do,  Oxen.  1,430  ft,  at  $4  25;  Dry  Cows 
1,028  $3  10;  do,  922  ft,  at  $2  95;  Long  Island  Still  Bulls, 
,220  ft,  at  $4  30;  do,  1,213  ft,  at  $4  12H;  Pennsylvania 
)ry  Cows.  1,699  fi),  at  $3  90;  do,  906  tb,  at  $3  50,  do, 
20  ft,  at  $3  25;  Kentucky  Steers,  1,233  1b,  at  $4  S0;_  do, 
,144  ft,  at  $5  30;  Canada  do,  1,052  ft,  at  $5  doLlaU  ft, 
;5  15;  Kentucky  Oxen,  1,284  ft,  at  $4  40,  Bulls,  1,575  ft, at 
;3  75;  do  1,750  ft,  at  $4;  Stags  1.260  ft,  at  $4  30;  Chicago 
iteers,  1,409ft,  at  *5  62^;  do,  1,378  1b,  at  $5  60.  do,  1.427 
b,  at  $5  60;  do,  1,139  ft,  at  $5  12>^;  western  do,  1,195  ft, 
,t  $5  10;  Chicago  Steers,  1,340  Ib.at  $5  60;  Pennsylva- 
Lia  do.  1,825  ft,  at  *5  50;  do,  1,310  ft,  at  $5  45;  do  1,316 
b,  $5  40;  Ohio  steers,  1,580  lb,  at  $5  45;  do  1,435  lb,  at 
as-  fie  1 101)  In  at.  S5  05:  do  1.070  lb.  at  *4  90. 


Calves.— Feeling  firm  for  good  calves,  and  ordinary 
to  prime  veals  sold  at  5@7^c,  with  best  Bucks  County 
bringing  8c. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Receipts  for  six  days  23,737 
head  against  26,390  head  for  the  same  time  last  week. 
Medium  to  choice  Sheep  sold  at  $5  45@6;  and  Good  to 
Choice, Yearling  Lambs  at  $6  85@7  20;  Micnigan  sheep, 
93  lb,  at  5J4C.  Michigan  lambs,  75  lb,  at  *6  85;  Ohio 
Lambs,  85  ft,  at  7c;  Ohio  Sheep,  85  ft,  at  $5  45;  Michi- 
gan do,  90  ft,  at  $5540;  Michigan  Lambs  78  ft,  at  7c; 
Pennsylvania  do  92  lb,  at  $7  20;  Ohio  Sheep,  91  lb,  at 
*5  65;  Michigan  do,  107  lb,  at  $5  80;  Territory  do,  127  lb, 
5*4c;  Slate  Sheep  112  lb,  at  fcc;  Ohio  Lambs,  81  lb,  at  7c; 
State  sheep,  95  lb,  at  *5  70,  State  Lambs,  81  lb, 
at  7c;  State  Sheep,  105  lb,  at  $5  90;  State  Lambs  80  lb, 


at  7c. 


Hoos.— Receipts  for  six  days,  25,820  head  against 
25.205  head  for  the  same  time  last  week.  None  for  sale 
alive.  Nominally  Arm,  and  fair  to  prime  Hogs  may 
be  quoted  at  6,»64$c.  per  lb. 

Buffalo  —Cattle.— Receipts  for  week,  4,267  head; 
for  same  time  last  week,  5,117  head.  Common  to  fair, 
$4  I0@4  40.  Sheep.— Receipts  for  week  thus  far, 
21,400  head;  for  same  time  last  week,  29,200  head 
Market  steady.  Common  to  fair,  $4  25(^5;  choice  to 
extra,  *5  25tai5  45;  Lambs  firmer;  ordinary  to  choice, 
$4  75(<S6  5U.  Hogs.— Keeeipts  for  week  thus  far,  38,142 
head,  for  same  time  last  week,  33,345  head ; market 
steady  with  fair  demand;  Selected  Yorkers.  $6@6  10 
Selected  medium  weights,  $6  15;  all  offerings  taken. 

St.  Lotus.  Cattle.— Market  strong.  Choice  Heavy 
Native  Steers,  $4  8005  05;  Fair  to  Good  Shipping 
Steers,  $3  70fc<(4  70;  Butchers  Steers,  fair  to  choice, 
*3  60@4  40;  Feeders  fair  to  good,  $3  10@4  00;  Stockers, 
fair  co  good,  *2  20«i3  2n;  Texans,  common  to 
choice,  $2  00@3  80.  Hogs.— Market  active  and  5c  high- 
er on  heavy  and  steady  on  other  grades.  Chpice 
heavy  and  Butchers’  Selections,  $5  85cg!6;  Packing, 
fair  to  good,  *56u@5?5;  Yorkers,  medium  to  prime, 
$5  40@5  55.  Pigs,  common  to  good,  $4  60@5  30.  Sheep, 
—Market  active  and  steady.  Common  to  fair,  $2  40@ 
3 50;  medium  to  fancy,  $3  60@4  80. 


See  Maher  & Grosh’s  new  knife,  p.211 — Adv. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

ESTABLISHED  1805. 

S.  H.  A E.  H.  FROST, 

100  PARK  PLACE,  N.  Y. 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cards,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt- 
ness guaranteed.  References,  Rural  New-Yorker 
irvfng  National  Bank.  etc. 


Jarvis-Conklin 


MORTGAGE  TRUST  Co., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


Capital  Paid-up  SI, 000,000 

Total  Guarantee  Fund  2,000,000 


Offers  its  0 Per  Cent.  Debenture  Bonds  of  $500, 
$1  .OOO  and  $5. OOO,  running  ten  years,  to  Trus- 
tees, Guardiuiiw,  and  Individual  Investors. 
Secured  by  First  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  worth  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  loan,  and  held  by  the  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Company  of  New  York,  Trustee, 
secured  also  by  the  entire  paid  up  capital  of  $1,000,000. 

ItalsooffersGUARANTFEI)  SIX  PERCENT, 
fit st  mortgages  on  Kansas  City  business  property  and 
improved  farms  in  KANSAS  and  MISSOURI. 

Call  at  office  or  write  for  full  particulars  to 


ROLAND  R. 


CONKLIN,  SECRETARY, 
Equitable  Building,  New  York. 


Messrs  Morgan  <fc  Brennan,  Providence, R.  I., or 
J olin  M.  shrigley,  411  Walnut  St„  Phila.,  Pa. 


JRN  FERTILIZER,  *20  PER  TON. 

to  Farmers  direct  from  our  works.  No  agents. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa 


THE  “HENDERSON”  LAWN  GRASS  SEED  is  a new  mixture  of  choice  grasses, 

- which  gives  to  lawns  made  with  it  that 

deep  rich  green  effect  so  much  admired  in  English  lawns.  One  quart  will  sow  300  square  feet ; for  an  acre 
5 bushels  are  required.  Circular  on  FORMATION  AND  RENOVATION  OF  LAWNS  free  with 
every  order.  Price  : 25  cenls  per  quart ; $1.75  per  peck  ; $5  50  per  bushel.  (If  by  mail,  add  10  cents 
to  quart  price.) 


THE  “HENDERSON”  NEW  HAND  LAWN  MOWER  is  the  most  effective  and 

. easiest  running  mower 

ever  made.  If  necessary,  it  will  cut  smoothly  grass  8 inches  high.  Any  machine  that  fails  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  can  be  returned.  Prices:  12-inch  (cuts  swath  that  width),  $10.00  each;  14-inch,  $11.50 
each;  10-inch,  13.00  each  ; 18-inch,  $15.00  each  ; 20-inch,  $16.50  each. 


HENDERSON’S  LAWN  ENRICHER.  A clean  and  convenient  dressing,  which  never 

. fails  in  inducing  a rapid  and  deep  green  hue 

to  the  lawn.  A 10  lb.  package  will  cover  300  square  feet.  5 lbs.  for  30  cents  ; 10  lbs.  for  50  cents  : ‘20  lbs. 
for  $1.00  ; 50  lbs.  for  $2.00  ; 100  lbs.  for  $4.00. 


LAWN  AND  GARDEN  ROLLERS  OF  ALL  SIZES.  Prices,  from  $7.00  to  $22.00 

each.  Remittances  for  any  of  the  above  should 

be  sent  us  by  Bank  Draft,  Money  Order,  or  Registered  Letter. 


OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  <no  pages),  size.ll  x 8\ 

inches,  is  this  year  sent  out  in  an  illuminated  cover.  It  is  replete  with  new  engravings  of  the  choicest 
FLOWERS  and  VEGETABLES,  many  of  which  can  only  be  obtained  from  us ; and  contains,  besides, 
2 beautiful  colored  plates,  and  very  full  instructions  on  all' garden  work.  Altogether,  it  is  the  best  ever 
offered  by  us,  and,  we  believe,  is  the  most  complete  publication  of  its  kind  ever  issued.  Mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  10  cents  (in  stamps),  which  may  he  deducted  from  first  order. 


PETER  HENDERSON 


& 


35  & 37  Cortlandt  St.* 

NEW  YORK. 


THE  PEANUT  FOR  SHORT  SEASONS. 

I have  so  improved  a variety  of  peanuts  to  the  point 
ehat  they  w ill  mature  in  90  days,  very  prolific— adapt- 
td  to  any  soil,  40  cents  per  quart  by  mail,  $1.50  per  pk., 
by  express.  (Strict  attention  to  orders.)  Address 
E.  M.  Carr,  SEEDSMAN,  ROSE  HILL,  N.  C. 


BULBS.  -HEMEROCALLIS  UNDULATA  (Day  Lily) 
from  Mojave  Desert,  50  cents  each  by  mail. 

W.  L G.  SOULE,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 


Save  Money 


by  using  our  fertilizer 
Instead  of  manure  on 
fields  remote  frem  the 
barn.  BOWKER  CO. 


POTATOES  AND  OATS  FOR  SEED. 
Send  for  Price  List.  G.  R.  PICKERING, 

FISHERS,  ONTARIO  CO.,  N.  Y. 


SIMONS  PLUM'. 

One  of  the  most  novel  fruits  ever  introduced.  A 
leading  authority  says:  “Crowd  this  as  fast  as  you 
can.  It  will  be  the  king  fruit;  better  than  any  apricot. 
In  France  It  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  plums. 
Hardy  even  here  (42  parallel).”  We  still  have  unsold 
a few  hundred  trees.  Price  and  full  description  to 
he  had  by  addressing 

PHOENIX  .1-  EMERSON, 

Nurserymen,  It  looming  ton,  111. 


Are  always  grown  from  selected  seed  stocks 
which  insures  not  only  the  earliest  vegetables, 
but  those  of  finest  quality,  and  guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Our  handsomely 
illustrated  Garden  Guide  mailed  on  application, 

ROBERT  BUJST,  JR. 

Seed  Crower.  PHILADELPHIA. 

X*  GAKHON’S 


POTATOES.  2C0  var.  21  Prem.  at  one  Fair;  30  pks  Gar- 
den Seeds  $1.,  pkt  vegetable  Peach,  l1'  cents.  Catal’g. 
Free.  GEO.  A.  BONNELL, 

Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


Native  Evergreen  Plants.— Balsam  Fir,  Arbor 
Vitae,  White  Pine,  Spruce,  Hemlock  and  Larch,  6 to  12 
in.,  at  $3  per  1,000;  5,000  for  *10;  10,000  for  $17.50.  Pack- 
ing free.  JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Artichokes  and  Pekin  Ducks. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes,  $1.50  per  bushel  of  56  pounds 
f.  o.  b.  Pekin  Ducks  Eggs,  $1.50  per  setting  of  13;  $2.50 
settings  of  26.  Address  “B.  F.  J.”  P O.  Box  16, 

Champaign,  111, 


lOO  Best  Kinds!  30th 
year.  Catalogues  free. 
Concords.  per  100; 

_ 12  per  1,000.  1 Empire 

State  and  1 Niagara  for  $1  post  paid.  Brigh- 
ton, Delaware,  Ives,  Elvira,  Lady,  Catawba, 
Martha,  Moore’s  Early,  Worden,  Pocklington, 
Diamond,  Vergennes,  &c.,  at  lowest  rates.  Raspber- 
ries. Gooseberries,  Jessie  Strawberry,  Lucretia  Dew- 
berry, &c.  CEO.  W.  CAMPBELL.  Delaware,  Ohio. 


Ulster,  Po’keepsie,  and  Duchess  GRAPES;  Minne 
waski  BLACKBERRY;  Lucretia  DEWBERRY;  Marl 
boro  RASPBERRY;  and  Comet  PEAR.  Send  for  de- 
scriptive circular  to  A.  J.  CAYVVOOD  SON, 
MARLBORO,  N.  Y. 


ibley’s  Tested  Seed 

Catalogue  free  on  application. 
Send  for  it. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  & CO., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  & Chicago,  III. 


AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  DIRECTLY  TO  CONSUMERS. 
Save  agents’  profits,  aud  secure  Reliable  and  Lasting 
FERTILIZERS. 

Highest  recommendations  where  tried  side  by  side 
with  other  standard  brands. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  M.  PEARSON,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


$5  INCUBATOR,  275  EGGS. 

Directions  by  which  any  one  of  common  sense  can 
make  them.  Sent  by  C.  S.  BISHOP, 

E.  River,  Conn. 


Clearing  Weedy  Land.  — There  are  two 
ways  of  clearing  weedy  land ; one  is  to  plow 
under  the  weeds  and  barrow  the  soil  in  such  a 
way  as  to  keep  them  below  the  surface  where 
they  will  decay.  The  other  is  to  use  some  im- 
plement that  will  do  both  of  these  at  the  same 
time,  and  so  save  labor  and  time.  The 
“ACME”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher 
and  Leveler,  is  the  best  implement  in  exis- 
tence for  clearing  land  of  weeds,  both  after 
the  olow  or  by  its  own  separate  use.  On 
plowed  land  it  forces  the  weeds  still  deeper 
in  the  soil  and  turns  its  small  furrows  over 
them,  covering  them  out  of  the  way.  On 
stubble  land  it  drags  down  the  weeds,  cuts 
them  up,  tears  out  the  roots,  loosens  the  soil, 
and  works  the  weeds  into  it,  and  thus  not 
only  kills  every  weed,  but  puts  the  land  into 
the  best  condition  for  a crop.  See  advertise- 
ment on  page  205, 


CAULIFLOWERS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 
Plain,  practical  and  explicit  directions  iu  minute  de- 
tail By  mail  20  cents.  Caialogue  of  CHOICE 
LONG  ISLAND  GARDEN  SEEDS  FREE. 

FRANCIS  BRILL,  Hempstead,  (L.  I.)  N.  Y. 


Over  6,000,000  PEOPLE  USE 

FERRY’S  SEEDS 


D.  M.  FERRY  A CO. 

are  admitted  to  be  the 

LARGEST  SEEDSMEN 

in  the  world. 

D.  M.  FERRY  & CO’S 

Illustrated,  Des- 
& Triced 

ANNUAL 

For  1887 

will  be  mailed 
FREE  to  all 

applicants,  and 
to  last  season’s 
customers 
without  or- 
dering it. 
Invaluable  to 
all  .Every  per- 
son using  Gar- 
den, Field  or 
Flower  SEEDS  should 
send  for  it.  Address 

D.  M.  FERRY  & CO. 

Detroit,  Mich* 


ROCHESTER^ 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES., 

Address 

W.S. LITTLE , 

Rochester,, 

N.Y. 


NEW 

rand  RARE  I 

OLD  and 
"reliable! 

^Both  Fruit  and  Orna-i 
^mental.  ROSES,  Vines, I 
Y'lematls,  Rhododendrons,  | 
Fete.  Two  Ulus.  Catalogues R 
F6  ets.  Free  to  customers. », 
Wholesale  List,  FREE.  I 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


MARCH  26 


fox  t\)(  Jloimg. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  Being  among  the 
Cousins  I read  their  letters  every  week.  But 
they  do  not  seem  to'  tell  about  their  success  in 
their  little  gardens.  One  success  encourages 
another  greater  effort.  It  is  always  best  to 
try  again  when  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
better.  I have  tried  ever  so  hard  to  do  better 
than  some  others  in  raising  large  vegetables 
and  so  win  a premium.  But  old  people  with 
warmer  climates  and  better  soil  have  walked 
off  with  some  of  the  prizes.  This  summer  I 
tried  for  some  of  the  prizes  at  the  County  Fair 
and  carried  off  a few — one  on  squash,  one  on 
cabbage  and  others  on  nine  varieties  of  pota- 
toes. The  drouth  and  my  care  and  cultiva- 
tion proved  too  much  for  the  large  gardeners. 

I gave  my  plants  something  to  drink  every 
day,  except  Sunday,  for  two  months.  Any 
of  the  Cousins  that  wish  to  grow  better  vege- 
tables than  their  neighbors  may  do  so  by  giv- 
ing their  soil  a good  coat  of  barn  yard  ma- 
nure before  plowing  in  the  spring,  and  then 
have  the  ground  plowed  the  usual  depth,  but 
with  narrow  furrows  so  as  to  have  the  plow 
pulverize  the  soil.  After  two  days  it  may  be 
harrowed  twice  in  a place ; and  when  the  day 
is  warm  and  pleasant  plant  such  seeds  as  may 
be  planted  early.  Prepare  the  place  for  the 
seed  by  reducing  all  lumps  to  fine  soil — seeds 
abhor  lumps — and  cover  with  the  finest  of  the 
earth.  Do  not  let  a hard  lump  remain  near 
the  seed — no,  not  even  in  the  potato  hills. 
When  the  plants  are  well  up,  destroy  the  weeds 
and  stir  the  surface  soil,  breaking  all  the 
lumps.  Do  not  let  any  weeds  grow  in  the 
hdls  of  potatoes  later  in  the  season.  When  a 
month  old  begin  to  water  every  other  day  at 
sundown  except  potatoes.  Do  not  water  pota- 
toes but  twice  in  the  season  unless  very  dry. 
Take  a half  of  a kerosene  barrel,  fill  it  with  wa- 
ter and  place  in  it  a large  shovel-full  of  fresh 
cow  manure  and  stir  it  up  once.  The  next 
day,  eveniug,  carry  a pailful  to  your  garden 
and  give  each  plant  half  a pint.  The  surface 
is  fertilized  while  the  lower  roots  draw  mois- 
ture from  below.  Hoe  your  garden  every 
week,  stirring  all  of  the  surface.  This  is  the 
way  I raise  the  largest  vegetables  seen  at  our 
County  Fair.  I read  the  Rural  and  learn 
from  the  best  farmers  that  write  for  it.  I 
have  an  old  man  that  tells  me  many  things 
and  I love  to  learn.  Yours  to  serve, 

Winning  Garden,  la.  lewis  smith, 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I would  like  to  be- 
come a member  of  the  Y.  H.  C.  I live  on  a 
farm  of  100  acres.  I go  to  school  in  town.  I 
am  10  years  old.  Pa  has  taken  the  Rural 
for  19  years  and  likes  it  very  well.  We  have 
four  horses  and  one  colt,  we  call  her  Molly.  I 
was  in  Iowa  last  summer  with  my  sister;  I 
have  a brother  in  Iowa  also.  I caught  lots  of 
gophers  while  I was  out  there.  Did  you  ever 
see  a pocket-gopher?  It  looks  so  funny  with 
its  pockets  in  its  cheeks.  Besides  the  pocket- 
gopher  there  is  the  gray  gopher  and  the  spot- 
ted gopher.  We  have  a pet  squirrel,  which 
we  can  handle  like  a kitten,  but  he  is  mischie- 
vous when  we  are  out  of  sight.  We  have  had 
him  for  five  years. 

W ith  love  to  you  and  the  Cousins  I remain, 

Saegei  town,  Pa.  goldith  ketner. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I would  like  to  join 
the  Y.  H.  C.  I can  skate,  but  my  skate  is 
broken.  I tried  to  skate  with  it  but  I slipped 
and  sat  down,  making  what  looked  like  the 
middle  of  a glass  alley  in  the  ice.  Mine  are 
spring  skates.  We  have  built  a new  stable. 
There  is  a lot  of  hay  in  it,  and  we  can  tie 
about  27  cattle  and  fi  horses  in  it.  We  have  a 
horse-fork  for  unloading  hay ; it  is  my  work 
to  drive  the  horse.  I would  rather  ride  him 
than  walk  behind.  I’ve  been  trying  to  whittle 
a inonev-box  out  of  a pine  stick.  1 have  it  all 
done  but  the  top,  and  I have  15  cents  to  put  in 

it.  TOM  HANSON. 

Blackheath,  Canada. 

[You  will  be  a banker  yet.  Most  boys  would 
rather  ride  than  walk. — u.  m.] 


MAIl  V EJjO  U SOH  A N G ES. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I have  often  read  the 
letters  of  the  cousins,  and  think  I would  like 
to  read  my  own  in  print.  I live  on  a farm 
with  my  father  and  mother,  one  sister  and 
four  brothers,  one  of  them  is  a little  baby,  we 
call  him  Francis.  I nurse  him  a good  bit,  and 
help  mother  all  I can.  We  have  a number  of 
pigs,  five  horses,  three  colts  and  two  mules. 
One  of  the  colts  we  are  trying  to  tame,  it  will 
let  us  pet  it  already.  Father  grows  strawber- 
ries and  we  pick  them  for  him,  but  there  are 
so  many  that  others  have  to  pick  too.  Rasp- 
berries and  vegetables  grow  here  too.  Our 
farm  contains  Iff!  acres.  L.  S.  P. 

Wawa,  Pa. 


$ttj3ccllanj0u;s 


WHAT  THE  FUTURE  WILL  BE  TO 
THOSE  WHO  REFUSE  TO  BELIEVE. 


Is  this  country  unconsciously  undergoing  a 
wonderful  change,  is  the  change  to  take  place 
before  we  are  aware  of  the  fact,  ami  when  it 
has  taken  place  will  we  wonder  why  we  did 
not  see  it  before  it  was  too  late? 

Those  that  see  the  changes  early  avail 
themselves  early,  and  thereby  receive  benefit. 

The  shrewd  iron  man  sees  the  iron  interest 
transferred  from  Pittsburg  and  Pennsylvania 
to  Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  in  his  far- 
sightedness sees  the  furnaces  in  Pennsylvania 
torn  down  and  deserted  for  this  new  and 
prolific  field.  It  is  claimed  by  the  iron  men 
of  Alabama  that  the  low  price  at  which  iron 
can  be  produced  there  will  revolutionize  the 
iron  interests  of  the  world. 

We  have  seen  the  grain-growing  centers  of 
this  country  shifted  to  the  West.  We  have 
seen  the  pork-packing  industry  flit  from 
Cincinnati  to  Chicago,  and  from  thence  to 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha.  Southern  cotton 
mills  undersell  New  England  and  American 
markets,  and  challenge  the  world. 

We  have  seen  and  are  seeing  all  this  take 
place  before  our  eyes,  and  know  that  other 
changes  are  taking  place  equally  as  promi- 
nent, and  we  wonder  as  we  behold  them.  Ten 
years  ago  the  insurance  companies  only  re- 
quired an  analysis  of  the  fluids  when  they 
were  taking  insurance  for  very  large  amounts. 
To-day  no  first-class  company  will  insure  any 
amount  unless  they  have  a rigid  analysis  of 
the  fluids  passed,  and  if  any  traces  of  certain 
disorders  are  apparent,  the  application  is  re- 
jected. In  their  reports  they  show  that  the 
deaths  of  sixty  of  every  100  people  in  this 
country  is  due  either  directly  or  indirectly  to 
such  disorders.  The  Brompton  Hospital  for 
Consumptives,  London,  England,  reports  that 
sixty  of  every  100  victims  of  consumption 
also  have  serious  disorders  of  the  kidneys. 

Among  scientists  for  the  treatment  of  this 
dread  malady  the  question  is  being  discussed: 
“Is  not  this  disorder  the  real  cause  of  con- 
sumption?” 

Ten  years  ago  the  microscope  was  some- 
thing seldom  found  in  a physician’s  office; 
now  every  physician  of  standing  has  one  and 
seldom  visits  his  patients  without  calling  for 
a sample  of  fluids  for  examination. 

Why  is  all  this?  Is  it  possible  that  we  of 
the  present  generation  are  to  die  of  diseases 
caused  by  kidney  disorders?  Or  shall  we  master 
the  cause  by  Warner’s  safe  cure,  the  only 
recognized  specific,  and  thus  remove  the  effects  ? 
It  is  established  beyond  a doubt  that  a very 
large  percentage  of  deaths  in  this  country  are 
traceable  to  diseased  kidneys.  For  years  the 
proprietors  of  Warner’s  safe  cure  have  been 
insisting  that  there  is  no  sound  health  when 
the  kidneys  are  diseased,  and  they  enthusias- 
tically press  their  specific  for  this  terrible 
disorder  upon  public  attention.  We  are 
continually  hearing  its  praises  sounded. 

This  means  wonders ! 

Cannot  the  proprietors  of  this  great  rem- 
edy ; who  have  been  warning  us  of  the  danger, 
tell  us  how  to  avoid  a disease  that  at  first  is  so 
unimportant,  and  is  so  fatal  in  its  termination? 
Are  we  to  hope  against  hope,  and  wait  without 
our  reward? 

The  most  significant  of  all  changes,  how- 
ever, that  we  of  to  day  can  note  is  that  radi- 
cal change  of  view  to  which  the  public  has 
been  educated:  It  was  formerly  thought  that 
the  kidneys  were  of  very  small  importance; 
to-day  we  believe,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  sound  health 
in  any  organ  if  they  are  in  the  least  degree 
deranged. 


ami  poultry. 


Uievis-Centre 


GJ*  THE  WONDER  OF 
THE  AGE  1 


Spring 
Singletree 

Marvel  of  strength,  perfec- 
tion, simpli^'ty 


V FARMERS  & TEAMSTERS,  save  your  Horses, 
save  your  Harneses,  save  your  Plows,  save  yourMo^y,  by 
buying  the  cheapest  Singletree  on  earth,  and  1 1 
~~  11~4 

Columbus,  O. 


Send  for  circulars  anrl  pricelist  to 

F.  R.  WILLSON, 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

To  destroy  injurious  insects  is  conceded  by  all  or- 
chardl-t-as  necessary  to  secure  perfect  fruit,  for  full 
directions  arid  outfit  for  band  or  horse  power  at  bottom 

cash  prices  address 

- H FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  LocUport,  N.  V. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  POULTRY  S 


Prac  tical  .POUI/TKY  BOOK. 
1(H)  |>|'.;  beautiful  colored  plate. 
eiiKru  viriirN  Jind  descriptions  of  all 
breeds,  how  to  caponize;  plans  for 
poultry  houses;  about  inrlibatorn ; 
and  where  to  buy  and  1<o\v1h. 

Mailed  for  15  Cents. 

ASSOCIATED  FANCIERS, 
237  South  8th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

For  Poultry  Fencing. 

% OF  ONE  CENT  FOR  2 INCH  MESH  No.  19  WIRE 

EVERYTHING  for  the  POULTRY  YARD. 

Hatchers  ami  Brooders. 

r Send  for  Circular.  IIROORNEII  \ EVANS. 

29  VESEY  STREET,  N.  Y.  CITY 


“PERFECTION 


A "d  - fy" 

geralors 

VERMONT 


W as  marked  upon  A.  itoilmnn’s  butter  by  l*r«»L  Alvord  at 

the  llay  State  Fair,  lloston,  OCt.,  ‘86,  because  It  was  the  only 
butter  that  scored  100  I'oiiii*  at  the  l.nrgcsi  t air  ever  held  lit 
Nciv  England,  It  was  made  by  the  Cmtl.EY  PBOCESS, 
\\ . Ilronson,  Frets.  Ain.  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

T.  c.  Yeomans,  i W>.  iiolsteln-Frteiilan  Breeders  Absoc. 

T.  It.  Wales.  Jr.  Sec’y.  ” ” ” ” 

lit.  Hon.  \V.  E.  t. Ltd. lone  at  the  “Midlands”  XTawarden, 
England, the  Unite  of  Sutherland  at  “Clilefden”,  England,  all 
use  the  COOLEY  CUBA  in  Lit  s in  their  dairies  and  so  do  a 
Very  Large  ,71  ajor  i t y of  the  best  dalrvmen  In  All  Countries. 
The  Cooley  Creamer  has  more  Labor  saving  Convenience* 
_____  than  any  other,  Including  Llevalors,  Cabinets  with  rcfri- 
Itottom  and  S urface  skimming  Attachments,  <fcc.,&c. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS. 

FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


CREAMERY  OUTFITS  for 


We  make  from  the  best  material,  Superior  Articles  of 
ILilry  Oootls.  that  are  models  of  strength  and  simplicity.  Manu 
facturersof  Curtis’  Improved  Factory  Churn,  Nason’s  Pow- 
er Itutter  Worker.  Cream  Vats.  Curtis’  Oil  Test  Churn, 
Shipping  Itoxes  for  Print  Butter.  Refrigerator  Tanks  and  Cat 
for  Gathered  Cream.  Rectangular  Churns,  Automatic  and  I.eve 
Rutter  Workers  for  Farm  Dairies.  One  Rectangular  Churn  at' 
wholesale,  where  there  is  no  agent.  Write  for  prices  and  discounts. 
CORNISH,  CURTIS  & GREENE,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


ANEW  BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE. 

KELLOOG’S 

R oyal  Sa  It . 

POSITIVELY  PREVENTS  BUTTER 
FROM  EVER  BECOMING  RANCH). 

Endorsed  by  George  B.  Douglas,  Esq.,  Ex-President 
Mercantile  Exchange:  Putnam  Conklin,  Esq  , Manager 
Tburber,  Whyland  & Co.’s  Butter  Department.  New- 
York  City;  Col  Wrn.  Crozler,  North  port.  L I.,  N.  Y.; 
St.  Louis  Dairy  Co.,  Charles  Cabanne,  Gtn'l  Manager, 
St.  Louis,  Mo  . anti  others.  See  American  Agriculturist, 
page  326,  August  number.  1S86. 

FOR  SALE  BY — The  Western  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  88 
and  90  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  III.;  Childs  & Jones, 
Utloa,  N.  Y.;  John  S.  Carter.  Syracuse.  N.  Y.:  P.  J. 
Kaufman,  Terre  Haute,  Iudiana:  W.  Y.Fithlan,  South- 
hold,  L.  I.:  Frauk  Sisson  and  C.  J.  Vlets,  New  London, 
Conn  ; O.  A Waggaman,  Houston.  Texas;  R.  G.  Mar 
cellus,  Schenectady.  N.  Y.;  Spangler  & Rich,  Marietta. 
Pa.;  Woodward  & Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.:  H.  C.  Tanner 
& Co..  Saluda,  N C.:  R.  Stokes  Sayre,  TaUadega,  Ala.; 
Ten  Broeck  & Wentworth,  Chatham,  N.  Y.:  John  P. 
Lonas,  Mt.  Jackson,  Va  : Charles  A.  Muller,  Beekman, 
N Y.;  Homer  Ramsdell  Trans  Co.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.; 
J.  B.  Templeman.  Broadway,  Va.;  J.  C.  Leslie.  Spring 
field,  Ohio;  Butter  Preservative  Salt  Co.,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.,  and  dealers  In  dairy  supplies  generally 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Send  for  Circular.  . 

BI  TTER  PRESERVATIVE  SALT  CO., 
Office  and  Factory. 

Foot  of  West  Eleventh  Street  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

THE  “COMMON  SEHSE”  MILK  PAIL 

This  is  the 
only  perfect 
Pail  made.— 
There  are  no 
seams  in  the 
front  to  catch 
the  dirt.  It  has 
a perfectly  fit- 
ting strainer, 
which  can  be 
instantly  re- 
moved, so  that 
every  part  of 
the  pail  may 
be  quickly  and 
thoroughly 
cleaned. 

Extra  strain 

patented.  ers  can  be  ob 

tained  at  any  time.  _ , ...  .. 

The  Pail  is  made  from  heavy  XX  tin,  and  is  in  a 11 
respects  the  best  in  the  world. 

Send  for  special  circular.  Agents  wanted.  

MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  TEATS. 
This  is  the  best  Tube  in  the  market.  Sent,  post- 
paid to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price.  One 
Tube,  25  cents;  Five  Tubes,  sl.00.  Send  for  spe- 
cial circulars  to 

BARTLETT  & DOW, 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


LOWELL,  MASS. 


WARREN 

MM  BOTTLES 

Patented  March  23d,  1880. 

Adapted  lor  the  Delivery 
of  Milk  in  all  Cities 
and  Towns. 

A LONG-NEEDED  WANT 
AT  LAST  SUPPLIED. 

A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 

72  Murray  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

HOLSTEIN  FRETsTaN  CATTLE 

IMPORTED  AND  HOME  BRED. 

WHAT  OTHERS  SAY. 

“The  finest  herd  this  season.”— Dr.  Farrington,  U.  S. 

Quarantine  Station,  N.  J.  ,, 

“As  a herd,  away  up!  up!!  up!!!  —Dudley  Miller 
Ksq  Oswego  N.  Y. 

Young  Cows;  Yearlings  with  Calf.  Yearling  Bulls, 
and  Spring  Calves. Prime  Sto«'k.  No  fancy  prices.  We 
mean  business,  G.  W.  THOMPSON 

Stelton,  N.  J.,  P.  R.  R- 


JERSEY  RED,  POI^ND-l 
titter  White,  H«-rkhhire  Sc  \ork. 
shire  I’igs.  Southdown,  Cotswold 
and  Oxford  Down  Sheep  and  Lam  hi 
Scotch  Co!l«y  Shepherd  Dogs  and 
Fancy  Poultry.  Send  for  Catalog o« 
W .ATLEE  BCRPEEACO.rhlU.rr 


WANTED— a thoroughly  competent  BUTTER 
MAKER  (single)  to  take  charge  of  Maplewooa  Dairy 
Must  understand  how  to  run  a Steam  Engine  and  the 
De  Laval  Separator.  Best  of  references  required. 
Maplewood  Stock  Farm,  Attica,  Wyoming  Co..  N.Y. 


IT*  Y7  Yd  0 From  Black  Minoreas,  White  Miuorcas, 
LItItO  WhiieWj andottes audWhite Plymouth 
~ ~ - Rocks,  winners  of  highest  prizes  at  the 

largest  exhibitions.  Prices  reasonable  for  quality  of 
stock.  JOHN  J BERRY,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


A M “IS  uodpujr  <;sC  ‘U.I.VH'ISIOIV  V 

‘Pl8d9JCd0^BHn9JUX9  Q'O’O  HHOJppB  AlIUpQd 

-dllj.s  *«||  %>0  I 89XOq  Cfl  001  JO  09  ‘9e  H0JOJH  ^<IIJ(X 
I pun  P09.J  ‘A.I9'.)0JO  pi  pBH  9q  <4  H0#BjpUtl  *•><*£ 
| j.qjaq  Tmiq^ou  A^i[iqo(I  l«J»u9£)  jo  Q^noduv 

j *pnr)  IO  8ridrI  ‘HIHJOAY  ‘HPIOO  JO.*  -HJU0A 

I of,  jo i ii  pasti  moq  OAtiq  89iq^s  'Ay  pg  91CL  'uop 
I -ipuoo  III  BOH  JO  H JlOin  XUldOOH  pill?  JlU^nd  JOj 

I H9[(1T!1«  AJGAUT  pUB  HHOjaX^  ^pBOJIpqi 

I om  Aq  pawn  fl'IAkLV.)  P»u  SCdS JIOI1  JOJ 

S3I3S  s.g HVM 


Onn  Funny  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  R^d  nice 

.4  Hll  o .i„  \c  frxr-  On  HO  T.  CARD  CO..CudiZ,  OhlO* 


BLATCH  FORD’S 

ROYAL  STOCK  FOOD, 

OATTLJ^CAKE. 

It  contains  a larger  percentage  of  Oil  and  Albumen 
than  ordinary  oil  meal,  and  in  a more  easily  digested 
form,  combined  with  Flesh,  Fat,  and  Milk  producing 
elements  of  the  highest  know  n value  to  the  feeder. 
No  stockholder  should  be  without  this  cake  to  mix 
with  the  ordinary  feed. 

BUTCHFORD’S  CALF-RE&HING  MEAL, 

is  endorsed  by  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and 
prominent  Farmers  throughout  the  country,  as  the 
best  specific  substitute  for  new  milk  in  rearing  calves 
and  young  stock  in  a thrifty  condition.  It  Is  an  ab- 
solute preventive  of  scouring.  Invaluable  for  saving 
new  milk  and  cream.  Costs  less  than  lWc  per  pound. 

For  directions  and  testimonials  send  for  "PAMPH- 
LET ON  FEEDING,”  issued  and  mailed  free  by 


E.  W.  Blatcliford  & Co., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

FRIENDS,  arey<in  JJffJjJj]  "*  HONEY 

in  any  way  interested  in  XI  'GW  liUlt  U 1 
we  will  with  pleasure  send  a sample  copy  or  the 

semi  monthly  gleanings  in  bee  CULTUBE, 

with  a descriptive  price-list  of  latest  improvements  In 
Hires,  I loney-Kxt factors.  Comb  Foundation , Section 
Honey-Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  everything 
pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented,  bimply 
send  your  address  Pto^^LROOT,  Medina,  O. 

Grind  your  own  Bone, 

UllllU  Meai,  Oyster  Shell*, 
jOKAlIA  >1  Flour  m_  d Corn 
Fin  the  $5  HAND  MIXiL 

(F.  Wilson’s  Patent).  lOO  per 

cent,  more  made  In  keeping  pool- 

try.  Also  POWER  MILLS  and’  FA ltM 
FEED  MILLS.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  Bent 
on  application.  liYILSON  BROS.,  Eaeton,  *a* 


CAUrbR’8 

IMPROVED  NEEDLE  HAY  KNIFE. 

This  knife  has  been  tested  with  the  most  celebrated 
kDives  of  other  makers,  and  has  proved  an  easier  and 
faster  cutter  than  any  other.  Its  special  excellence 
consists  in  a chisel  edge  tooth.  It  mav  be  used  for 
cutting  hay  in  the  mow,  stack  and  bale;  also  for 
ditching,  cutting  peat,  or  for  any  other  work  for 
which  a hay  knife  is  used.  Send  for  circular. 

North  Wayne  Tool  Co., 

HALLOWELL.  MAINE. 

SMALL'S  feeder 

This  NEW  article  is  appreciated  and  ap- 
proved by  all  progressive  Farmers  and 
Stock  Raisers.  The  calf  sucks  its  food 
slowly,  in  a perfectly  natural  way,  thriv- 
ing as  well  as  when  fed  on  its  own  mother. 

Circulars  free.  SMALL  & MATTHEWS, 

*1  South  Market  Street,  BOSTON.  MASS. 

TBEBEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH'S 

SELF-ADJUSTIM8  SWU6  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou- 
sands tn  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
bi  F G.  PARSONS  & Co..  Addison.  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y. 


Pharaoh’s  Dream. 


A friend  from  N.  H. 
wrttes:  “One  row  with- 
out the  Hill  and  Drill 
Phosphate  looked  like  the  seven  thin  ears  of  Pharaoh's 
dream,  that  were  blasted  with  the  east  wind.  The 
rest  of  the  piece,  where  the  Hill  and  Drill  was  used, 
resembled  the  seven  rank  and  full  ears,  with  thrifty 
stalks  that  would  make  one  think  of  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon..”  BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO. 


100  Choice  New  Recitations 

fora  2c.  stamp.  BA  D1Z  CARD  CO., 


13  Songs,  Elegant 
Cards,  aU 

Cadiz,  O. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NBW-VORKBR. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  FORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there- 
fore respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile . 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) 30  cent*. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year  ^ 
from  date  of  first  inser.  ion,  per  agate  line,  25 
Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

or  «• 

agate  space 

Preferred  positions 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv  ” per 

line,  minion  leaded 75  cent#* 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is: 

Single  copy,  per  year ^.OO 

“ “ Six  months 110 

Great  Britain  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid (u*.  oaj 

France..* 3.04  (16^4  fr.) 

French  Colonies 1 *r- ) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvasiing  outfit  on 
application. 

Bntared  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 
a*  seoond  olau  mall  m attar. 


4SST 


THE  RURAL  fiEW-YORKER 


PERSONALS. 

Colonel  Fred  Grant’s  physical  resem- 
blance to  his  father  increases  with  his  years, 
and  is  especially  noticeable  by  those  who  look 
at  his  profile.  The  Colonel  resembles  his 
father  also  in  his  fondness  for  smoking. 

Mr.  Beecher  is  supposed  to  have  left  about 
$230,000,  mostly  in  personal  property.  He  re- 
ceived a salary  of  $15,000  a year,  about  $14,- 
000  from  his  lectures  and  $4,000  from  royal- 
ties on  his  books,  besides  $75  a week  for  his 
syndicate  newspaper  letter. 

Mother  Angela,  cousin  of  Mr.  Blaine,  and 
a woman  of  many  accomplishments,  died  at 
St.  Mary’s  Academy,  South  Bend,  Indiana,  in 
her  02 d year.  She  founded  the  institution 
and  was  Mother  Superior  of  the  Order  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  White  Cross.  During  the  war 
she  was  a Florence  Nightingale  in  the  hospi- 
tals of  Memphis  and  Cairo.  She  sacrificed  a 
brilliant  social  career  for  the  sake  of  doing 
good  to  others. 

Charles  Lax,  of  Miller  & Lux,  the  great 
California  land  owners  and  cattle  kings,  died 
at  San  Francisco,  Tuesday.  Was  an  Alsatian ; 
came  to  this  country  when  a boy ; learned 
butchering  in  New  York;  started  business  in 
San  Francisco;  formed  partnership  with 
Henry  Miller,  and  his  check  the  day  he  died 
was  good  for  much  over  $10,000,000.  The 
firm  owned  over  700,000  acres  of  land  and  80,- 
000  head  of  cattle  in  California  and  a great 
deal  of  property  in  Oregon  and  Nevada.  He 
was  simple  and  upright,  and  the  leader  of  the 
ripariau  rights  party. 


be  encouraged.  They  leave  a good  impression 
on  the  mind  and  cause  thought. 

The  selection  of  the  proper  books  for  the 
Sunday  School  library  is  a difficult  task.  We 
know  of  at  least  one  case  where  such  books 
were  bought  by  the  yard.  An  order  was 
taken  to  fill  so  much  space  on  the  shelves.  The 
shelves  were  filled  and  we  well  knew  with 
what  success  for  we  had  to  read  all  the  books. 
It  was  the  ambition  of  the  superintendent  to 
have  a larger  library  than  the  other  church 
could  boast  of,  and  he  succeeded  only  too 
well.  The  men  and  women  who  wrote  the 
children’s  books  in  that  library  never  could 
have  been  boys  and  girls  themselves.  They 
just  ground  out  collections  of  words  because 
the  public  demanded  quantity  instead  of 
quality.  We  were  encouraged  to  say  that  we 
had  read  a dozen  books  rather  than  to  say  we 
had  thought  over  one.  This  idea  is  all  wrong. 
The  selection  of  books  for  a library  should  be 
made  a careful  study.  A dozen  good  books 
are  better  than  25  “wishy-washy”  ones. 

PtswIIanfouss  ^AvertWin®. 


Something  New 

and  most  important.  Hallett  & Co.,  Portland,  Maine, 
can  furnish  you  work  that  you  can  do  at  grent  profit 
and  live  at  home,  wherever  you  are  located.  Either 
sex;  all  ages.  Asa  P.  Hand,  Westboro,  Mass.,  writes  us 
that  he  made  $60  profit  in  a single  day.  Every  worker 
can  make  from  *5  to  #2=*  and  upwards  per  day.  All  is 
new.  Capital  not  required;  you  are  siarted  free.  1?  ull 
particulars  free.  Send  your  address  at  once. 

The  Weather  w™."® 

success  of  crops. 
So  have  fertilizers.  Try  Hill  and  Drill  Phosphate  made 
by  BOWSER  FERTILIZER  CO. 


later  (mj. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  subject 
of  dueling  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant 
the  space  given  to  it  in  Harper’s.  It  appears 
that  in  France  every  public  man  must 
fight.  Thiers  and  Gambetta  both  fought 
not  so  much  because  they  wished  to  kill  their 
opponents  as  to  show  that  they  were  not 
afraid.  Boulanger,  the  present  French  hero, 
fought  for  much  the  same  reason. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  gives,  in  the  For- 
um, a good  list  of  “ Books  That  Have  Helped 
Me.”  It  is  surprising  how  many  of  the  old 
favorites  are  contained  in  this  list.  This  idea 
of  selecting  books  that  have  been  a help  is  a 
good  one.  We  have  all  read  dozens  of  books 
that  never  helped  us.  They  never  helped  to 
stimulate  any  of  the  finer  feelings.  They  only 
gave  us  a taste  of  a strained  and  unnatural  life 
that  we  never  can  enter.  The  time  spent 
over  them  was  wasted.  We  see  it  now  only 
too  well.  In  making  up  lists  of  books  for 
younger  readers,  we  ought  to  throw  out  all 
the  books  that  have  simply  amused.  We 
want  to  have  our  children  read  books  that 
will  help  them. 

Puck  recently  conrained  a telling  cartoon 
on  the  subject  of  literature  for  children.  A 
little  boy  is  perched  on  a chair  reading  some 
scientific  essay,  while  Bluebeard,  Jack  the 
Giant  KilDr,  Mother  Goose  and  all  the  old 
characters  that  delighted  us  so  in  years  past, 
are  sadly  walking  away.  The  young  scientist 
has  no  use  for  them  now.  They  were  good 
enough  for  his  parents  but  he  is  a little  better. 
There  is  good  sense  in  the  idea.  It  is  the  ten- 
dency of  the  times  to  cram  the  heads  of  chil- 
dren with  indigestible  facts.  This  is  a sure 
way  to  produce  mental  constipation.  We 
would  rather  have  a child  of  seven  pass  a good 
examination  in  Mother  Goose  than  to  have 
him  able  to  tell  what  the  earth  is  made  of. 


Lee  & Shepard,  Boston,  Mass.,  have  issued 
the  four  little  books,  Nearer  My  God  To 
Thee,  Abide  With  Me,  Rock  of  Ages,  and 
My  Faith  Looks  Up  To  Thee,  in  a very  neat 
and  tasteful  form.  The  books  are  bound  in 
paper  covers,  elegantly  printed  and  neatly 
inclosed  in  envelopes.  They  retail  at  35  cents 
each.  A set  would  make  an  elegant  Easter 
present. 

Those  who  have  taken  so  much  pleasure 
and  comfort  from  reading  “Ben  Hur”  should 
by  all  means  read  Wallace’s  other  famous 
romance,  “The  Fail-  God.”  It  is  not  quoted 
much  now,  having  been  hurried  over  by  many 
inferior  books,  still,  for  powerful  descriptions 
and  vivid  pen  pictures  it  has  rarely  been  sur- 
passed by  any  historical  novels.  It  deals  with 
Mexican  history  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
by  Cortez,  that  strange  struggle  between 
paganism  and  a bigoted  Christianity. 


Another  excellent  book  is  the  “Hypatia” 
by  Kingsley.  The  same  struggle  between 
Christianity  and  the  religion  of  philosophy 
is  graphically  described.  The  scene  is  laid  at 
Alexandria  just  after  Rome  was  sacked  by  the 
Vandals.  The  reading  of  such  books  should 


TO  FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS. 

GROUND  (POUDRETTE  | Nson7 

The  cheapest  and  best  fertilizer  made.  Can  be  used 
without  offence  in  all  drills.  The  article  is  first  dried, 
then  eround.  No  din  is  mixed  with  the  soil  It  is 
pure  n i .tit  soil  only.  Can  be  mixed  with  other  ingre- 
dients to  excellent  advantage.  Price  per  ton.  $20,  in 
barrels,  f. o.  b.  GEO.  S.  P1C1K.ERING. 

135  Fifth  Street,  Troy.  N.  Y. 


Umax 

ers.  Prices  low.  Illustn 


PATENT 


ft 

_ berry  grow- 

„ _..ust rated  Catalogue  free. 

DISBKOW  M’FG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  X. 


(fatale. 


TRAVEL  VIA 

Through  Trains  with  Dining 
Cars,  Pullman  Palace  Sleep- 
ing Cars,  Modern  Coaches, 
Sure  connections  in  Union 
Depots  at  its  terminal  points, 
with  trains  from  and  to  the 
Past,  West,  North  and  South. 
Cheapest,  Best  and  Quickest 
Route  from  Chicago,  Peoria 
or  St  Louis  to 

ST.  PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
ST.  JOSEPH, 
ATCHISON. 

For  Tickets,  Rates,  Maps,  &c.,  apply  to  Ticket  Agents 
of  connecting  tines,  or  address 

T.  J.  POTTER,  H.  B.  STONE,  PAUL  MORTON, 
1st  V.  P.  G.  M.  G.  P,  & T.  A. 

For  a Pronouncing  Dictionary  containing  32,000  words, 
320  pages,  send  16c.  in  stamps  to  Paul  Morton,  Chicago. 


DENVER, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
OMAHA, 

KANSAS  CITY, 
CITY  OF  MEXICO, 


THE  CER MAN- AMERICAN 
LOAN  and  INVESTMENT  CO. 

Capital  anil  Surplus,  $185,000. 

Security  three  or  tour  times  amount 
of  loan.  Interest  semi-annual.  Re- 
fer to  U.  S.  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 
City;  German  Insurance  Company, 
Freeport,  III.;  Hon.  Wm.  Windom, 
Winona,  Minn.;  Judge  J.  M.  Bailey, 
Chief  Justice  Appellate  Court, 
Chicago,  and  many  others.  Choice 
IOWA  LANDS  for  investment 
on  favorable  terms.  Address 
♦J.  M.  BAILEY,  J r.,  Sec’y, 
Sioux  Falls,  - Dakota. 


GUARANTEED 

FARM 

MORTGAGES, 

BONDS, 

LANDS. 


to  Brown’s  Fence  Builder  ^ 

f—  A practical,  simple,  durable,  portable,  cheap  w 
1 and  valuable  FARM  IMPLEMENT  for  build-  ^ 
y ing  picket  fence  on  the  posts  where  it  is  to  _ 
™ remain.  Heavy  wire  and  strong,  heavy  pick-  2 
■ ll  ets  used,  easily  operated  by  a lfi-year  old  boy.  , 
i—  Sixty  rods  made  In  a day  at  a cost  of  30  cents  *4 
f « a rod.  Agents  wanted.  

^ JOHN  P.  BROWN,  m 


RISING  SUN,  IND. 


Lacking  One 


bag,  I used  a cheap- 
er fertilizer;  but  if 
^ I had  paid  twice 

what  that  cost  for  another  bag  of  yours,  it  would  have 
been  much  better  forme.”  So  writes  Mr.  Baker,  of 
Phillips  ton,  Mass.  BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO., 
Boston  and  New  York. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE  in  Butler  County,  Mo.  Improved 
Land.  Particulars  on  application.  Address 

JAMES  F.  TUBB , POPLAR  BLUFF,  MO. 


BFARMS&MILLS 

For  Sale  & Exchange. 

FREE  Catalogue, 
it.  B.  CHAFFIN  <fc  CO.,  Richmond, 


T 


, _ CAN  HE  REALIZED  BY  CHANGING 

20/  Four  Per  Cent  Government  Honda 

into  6 percent.  Debentures-  Capital  $600,000 
|)  I'd  Large  reserve  guarantee  fund,  Pamphlets 
American InvestmentCo.,  150 Nassau et  N Y 


WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  for  Wells  of  any  depth,  from  20  to  3,000  feet, 
for  Water,  Oil  or  Gas.  Our  Mounted  Steam  Drilling  and 
Portable  Horse  Power  Machines  set  to  work  in  20  minutes 
Guaranteed  to  drill  faster  and  with  less  power  than  any 
oth?^.S?e^?yy  Adapted  to  drilling  Wells  in  earth  or 
J°ck20  to  1,000  feet.  Farmers  and  others  are  making  ^25 
to  $40  per  day  with  our  machinery  and  tools.  Splendid 
business  for  Winter  or  Summer.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Manufacturers  in  the  business-  Send  4 cents  in 
Stamps  fonllustrated  Catalogue  D.  Address,  -a 
Pierce  Well  Excnvator  Co..  New  York. 


HIGGANUM  M F G CORPORATION, 

Sole  Manufacturers  HIGGANUM,  CT. 

Warehouse,  No.  38  So.  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  COUNTY. 

MANUFACTURERS  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


JHE  NATIONAL 


STEELED 

METAL 


PLOW 


GUARANTEED  to  be  made  of  first-class  material,  nicely  fin- 
ished, and  warranted  to  give  PERFECT  SATISFACTION. 


They  are  made  of 

PATENT 

STEELED  MET  ALT' 

Which  is  FAR  SUPERIOR  to1 
chilled  iron.  A large  number  now  in* 
use,  and  giving  Entire  Satisfaction.^ 

BELCHER  & TAYLOR, 

AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  COMPANY, 
Box  75  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


Awarded 
k FIRST  and 
SECOND 
PREMIUMS  ’ 

at  the  Plow-  ' 

ing  Match  of  the  HAMPDEN 
fcC'O*  FAIR  in  September  last, 
. over  such  competitors  as  the  Oli 

'^^ver  Chilled  and  the  Cassada  y Sulkey 
Plows.  Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


fcUV 

No  tools  have  ever  gained 
the  favor  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  so  rapii 


Will  do  the  work  of  6 to 
10  men  with  the  com- 
mon hand  hoe.  — 


Q3f~  Send  for  1 887  Catalogue  giving  q i A||  P||  ©.  AA  Mfrs.l  27  & 1 29  Catharine  St. 
full  description  and  reduction  in  prices.  9>  La  ALLtla  CL  vUi  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


3.N.Williams, 

SEC.  <ft  MAN. 


THE  ROCHESTER  GANG  PLOW 

NooneowniDg  Farm  .Vineyard, HopYard  or  Orchard 
can  afford  to  be  without  it.  Will  plow  5 acres  per 
day  easily.  Adapted  to  all  soils,  and  does  not  clog. 

95"  Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  Circnlars. 

ROCHESTER  PLOW  CO.  Rochester,  NX 


Use  Peruvian  Nitro-Pliosphate. 

Stronger,  better  and  cheaper  than  the  best 

PERUVIAN  GrU A N O. 

Delivered  f.  o.  b.  at  New  York,  Phila.,  Pa.,  Balto.,  Md. 

Valuable  Circulars  and  the  Price  List  free. 
Huyett,  Schindel  & Co.,  HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 


Macornber’s  Hand  Planter,  for  Com , Beans, 
and  Beet  Seed.  The  best  in  the  world.  Money  refund- 
ed if  it  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  after  a fair  trial. 
Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular  and  terms. 

8.  M.  Macomber  Co.,  M’f’r’s,  Adams,  Grand 
Isle  Co.,  Vt.  Gen’i  Agents:  A.  C.  Stoddard,  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.;  E.  Bruce  Mason,  Litchfield,  Conn.; 
H.  M.  Smith  & Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Berry  Boxes  and  Baskets  Manufactured  by  A. 
W.  Wells  & Co,  St.  Joseph,  Mich.  Write  them. 


FAEatJHAB  2EY3T0NE  COBH  FEAOTEB 

Warranted  the  best  corn  dropper  and  moit 
^perfect  force-feed  fertlizer  distributor  in  the 
^ world.  Send 

fob  Catalogue. 
Address 


Send  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


OQOCOLUMBUS 

J Combined  MANURE  SPREADERS 
&.  FARM  WAGONS  sold  the  first  year 

cheapest  Spreader  out  and  tho 
> only  kind  that  can  be  at- 
tached  to  old  wagons. 

All  are  warranted. 
KPrices  mailed  free. 

| Newark  Machine  C«. 

‘ Columbus,  Ohio. 
Eastern  Branch  House,  Hagerstown,  Aarylaod. 

HORSE  POWERS. 

Latest  Improvement. 
Machines  for  Threshing  and  Cleaning  Grain; 
also  Machines  for  hawing  Wood  with  Circular  and 
Cross-Cut  Drag  Saws. 

Acknowledged  by  all  to  be  THE  BEST,  consider- 
ing Easy  Draft,  Durability,  Quantity  and  Quality  of 
Work.  48-page  Pamphlet  FREE.  Address 
A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers. 

Middletown  Springs,  Vermont. 


HOMPSON’S 

f^sSIEDER 

Sowd  Clover,  Flax,  Red  Top,  and  all  kinds 
of  Grass  Seeds,  any  quantity  to  the  acre,  as 
evenly  and  accurately  as  the  best  gram 
( dnll.  Unrivalled  for  fast  and  accurate 
Indispensable  for  sow- 
ing in  windy  weather. 
Send  for  descrip- 
tive circular,  tes- 
timonials, Ac.,  to 

b E.  THOMPSON 

Sole  Manufacturer . 

miLASTI,  Mica. 

HniWir  STUIIY.  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms 
• • U «»8  & Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Short-hand,  etc. , 
thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Circulars  free. 

BRYANT  & STRATTON’S,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

\&J  f \ D 1/  *’0R  ALL.  S30  a week  and  expenses 
TV  (J II  |\  paid.  Valuable  outfit  and  particulars 
tree  P O.  VICKERY.  ugukta . Mains. 

CONSUMPTION, 

* have  a positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease  ; by  Its  use 
thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long  Branding 
r ’ cur®d-  iHdeed,  go  strong  is  my  faith  in  its  efficacy 
B0T.TLKS  FREE,  together  with  a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE  on  this  disease,  to  any  sufferer.  Give  ex- 
press & P.  O.  address.  DR.  T.  A.  SLOCUM,  181  Pearl  St.  N.  Y 


■ >o  ^reat  is  our  faith  we  can  cure  you,  dearl 
lsufferer,  *e  will  mail  enough  to  convince, 

I'cee.  B.  S.  La-Udeebach  & Co.,  Newark.! 

Its  causes,  and  a new  and  success- 
ful CURE  at  your  own  home,  by 

- one  who  was  deaf  twenty-eight 

■ y£?rs  Treated  by  most  of  the  noted  specialists 
without  benefit.  Cured  himaetf  in  three  months, 
and  since  then  hundreds  of  others.  Full  particulars 
sent  on  application.  T.  S.  PAGE 

No.  41  West  31st  St..  New  York  City. 


I CURE  FITS! 

When  I say  cure  I do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them  lor  a 
time  and  then  have  them  return  again,  I mean  a radical  cure. 
I have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPILEPSY  or  FALLING 
SICKNESS  a life-long  study.  Iwarrant  my  remedy  to  cure 
the  worst  cases.  Because  others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for 
not  now  receiving  a cure.  Send  at  once  for  a treatise  and  a 
Free  Bottle  of  my  infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post 
Office.  It  costs  you  nothing  for  a trial,  and  I will  cure  you. 

Address  Dr.  H.  G.  ROOT,  183  Pearl  St.  New  York. 


WALKER  ~-the  best 

^ "washer 

Warranted  5 years,  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Tho 
Best,  most  Efficient,  and  Durable  Washer  In  the  world. 
Has  no  rival,  tho  only  machine  that  will  wash  perfectly  clean  without  rub* 
Can  be  used  in  any  sized  tub,  or  shifted  from  one  tub  to  another 
in  a moment.  So  simple  and  easy  to  operate  the  most  delicate 
lady  or  child  can  do  the  work.  Made  of  Galvanized  Iron,  and 
the  only  Washer  in  tho  world  that  has  the  Rubber  Bands  on  the 
Rollers,  which  prevent  tho  breaking  of  buttons  and  injury  to  clothes. 
AHPNTQ  Uf  ANTCrn  Exclusive  territory.  Retail  price.  HO. 00* 
nULIl  I O Wfili  I CU  Agents*  sample,  $3.50.^  Also  tlie  cele- 
brated KEY8TONE  WRINGERS  at  Manufacturers*  lowest  price. 
QUcrclm  frea  We  refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  ERIK  WASHER  CO.»  Erie,  Pa* 
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A rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,  but  a roll- 
ing pin  will  gather  considerable  hair. — Wor- 
cester Chronicle.  m 

Tramp:  “I  have  lost  an  arm,  sir ; will— ” 
Passer-by:  (in  great  haste)  “Sorry,  but  I 
haven’t  seen  anything  of  it.” — Otaya  Witness. 

“The  mind,”  quoth  little  Felix  with  quaint 
wit,  “is  something  that  turns  round  and  round 
in  your  head,  and  makes  up  stories.” — The 
Bee. 

Mary:  “Stop  your  flattering,  or  I shall  hold 
my  hands  to  my  ears.”  John:  (wishing  to  be 
complimentary)  “Ah,  your  lovely  hands  are 
too  small.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Young  man:  (driving  with  young  girl)  “I 
say,  friend,  how  can  I get  back  to  the  village 
the  quickest  way.”  Friend:  “Well,  you 

might  run  your  horse.” — Mirror. 

“I  walked  the  floor  all  night  with  the 
toothache,”  said  he.  To  which  his  unfeeling 
listener  said:  “You  didn’t  expect  to  walk  the 
ceiling  with  it,  did  you?” — Otaya  Witness. 

A stranger  impudently  called  upon  Justice 
Harlan  to  ask  what  a decision  to  be  rendered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  would  be.  “On  the 
day  when  the  opinion  is  to  be  delivered,”  re- 
plied the  Judge,  “come  to  the  Supreme  Court 
room  and  take  a seat  on  the  very  front  bench, 
where  the  sound  will  reach  your  ears  first' 
Good-evening.  But  wait  a moment,  sir.  You 
should  thank  me  for  not  kicking  you  down- 
stairs.” 

SeeMaher  & Grosh’s  new  knife,  p.  211 — Adv. 


gtttefcUattcoujS  gulmtising. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 

JACKSON  BROTHERS, 
NEW  70EE  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORES, 

MAIN  OFFICE , 76  THIRD  AVE.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y.l 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE. 

Over  13  inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  improved  machinery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile  excelling  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  list  on  ap 
plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  for  sale. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  lapses. 

1^  " ""Greatest  o^er^^w^^ourTimo 

B^|h|  to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 

Teas,  Coffees  and  Baklngr 
kVEuHHH  Powder,  and  secure  a beautiful 
Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  Dinner  S it,  Gold  Band 
Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
Webster’ a Dictionary.  For  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Use 
in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 

Bggrfol  3 Istll B Vzhd 


Piso’s  Cure  for  Con- 
sumption is  free  from  Opium 
in  any  form,  and  therefore 
perfectly  safe. 

If  you  have  a cough  without 
disease  of  the  lungs,  so  much 
the  better.  A few  doses  are 
all  you  need.  But  if  you  neg- 
lect this  easy  means  of  safety, 
the  slight  cough  may  become 
a serious  matter  and  several 
bottles  will  be  required. 

It  cannot  be  asserted  that 
every  case  of  Consumption 
may  be  cured  by  this  medicine, 
but  it  is  true  that  thousands 
of  lives  will  be  saved  if  they 
do  not  delay  too  long. 

By  druggists.  25  cents. 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Dso 
in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


V irrnnted  the  most  perfect  Fnree-Feed 
F' 'ilUzer  lfiill  in  existence.  Send  for  clr- 
r,  A.  B.  FAHUllI.VH,  York,  Fa. 


THE  M AFE8  MANURES. 


20  SAMPLES,  1886, 

Again  found  to  Largely  Exceed  Published  Guarantees. 


The  Connecticut  Station  Bulletin,  No.  8G  (the  last  one  issued),  shows  in  its  report  on  Special  Crop  Manures  that  with  the  Mapes,  the  average 
“advance  of  selling  price  over  valuation  (estimated  cost  of  raw  materials  before  manufacture)  is  only  10.68  per  cent.,  while  with  all  the  other 
brands  this  average  advance  amounts  to  from  14.57  to  29.79  per  cent.” 

THE  MAPES  MANURES  ARE  THUS  AGAIN  FOUND  BY  THE  STATE  STATIONS  TO  BE  THE  CHEAPEST  OF  ALL. 


For  full  official  analyses  by  the  State  Agricultural  Stations  of  the  twenty  samples  of  the  Mapts  Manures  for  cuircnt  year,  see 
our  new  pamphlet  on, Official  Bulletins  of  the  Experiment  Stations. 


THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  FRONT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


•ture. 


GIANT 

Verbena 

^HYBRIDA  GRANDIFLORA.) 

DO  YOr  KNOW  that  the 
on  most 

satisfactory  way  to  get  Love* 
ly  Verbenas  is  from  Seed? 
The  variety  will  be  much 
greater.  Nearly  every  Need 
will  be  different.  PLANTS 
ire  heultky  and  vigorous. 

HOW  TO  CROW 

VERBENAS 

FROM  SEED. 

Soak  the  seed  a few  hours  in 
fij  ^ tepid  water,  and  sowin  a frame 
Vr  Jj*)r  shallow  box  tilled  with  light, 
[rich  soil,  half  an  Inch  deep  ; 
water  sparingly  and  keep  in  a 
light,  moderately  warm  situation. 
They  germinate  in  two  weeks;  when 
plants  are  an  inch  high,  carefully 
lift  them,  pot  in  3-inch  pots,  shading 
a few  days  from  the  direct  sunlight. 
When  started  give  plenty  of  light  and 
fresh  air  until  planted  out.  Frequent- 
ly sprinkle  with  water.  Plant  them 
in  rich  anil,  and  yon  will  have 
plenty  of  Brilliant  FLOWERS. 

GIANT  VERBENAS’’ 


tration  von  will  see  this  la  a remafiiabic  dep 


we  will  send  you  a paper 
AiJVji  of  these  GIANT  Flow- 
ered VEKBENA8,  that  will  produce  100 


strong,  thrifty  young  plant*.  By  the  illus 

The  flowers  are  wonderfully  striking.  A floret  entirely  covering  11 


25c,  piece,  and  the  truss  measuriag  0 Inches  around,  while  the  range  of  color  Is  prismatic  in  variety  and  beauty— 
vivid  scarlets,  soft  pink,  white,  crimson  with  white  eyes,  Ac,  You  will  get  in  oue  packet  of  seed  enough  to 
produce  100  plants  for  25 cts.  Our  CATALOGUE  will  be  sent  with  every  order  for  this  seed,  or  to  any  one 
applying.  We  have  but  little  seed.  Order  at  once,  to  be  sure  of  getting  it  We  grow  FIFTY  ACRES  OF 
BULBS.  We  sell  the  HIGHEST  GRADE  OF  SEED  AND  PLANTS  ONLY,  Get  our  Catalogue* 

EAST  HINSDALE 


V.  H.  HALLOCK,  SON  & THORPE, 


NEW  YORK. 


HOLSTEIN-FKIFSIANS. 


STOP!  THINK!  INVESTIGATE! 
IjAKG^-IDK  STOCK  FAHM  has 

The  only  Cow  that  has  given  26,021  lbs.  2 oz.  o f milk  in  a year. 
The  only  four-year-old  that  has  given  23,602  lbs.  lOoz.in  a year. 
The  only  two-year-old  that  has  given  18,434  lbs.  13  oz  in  a year. 
The  only  herd  of  mature  Cows  that  has  averaged  17,166  lbs. 
1 oz.  in  a year. 

The  only  herd  of  two-year-olds  that  has  averaged  12,4651bs.  7 
oz.  in  a year. 

The  only  two-year  old  Holstein-Friesian  that  has  made  21 
lbs.  10-54  oz.  of  butter  In  a week. 

Thirty  -one  Cows  in  this  herd  have  averaged  20  lbs.  1 oz.  of 
butter  in  a week. 

Fourteen  Cows  in  this  herd  have  averaged  22  lbs . 1 oz.  of 
butter  In  a week. 

Also  a fine  stud  of  Clydesdale  Stallions,  Mares  and  Fillies  and  choice  standard-bred  Hambletonian  Stallions. 
Send  for  Catalogue  giving  full  records  and  Pedi|r^JT^^r^^1££^  i^AVK^SyraTuse^N!'  Y 


URPEE’S 


FARM  ANNUAL  for  1887 

Will  be  sent  FREE  TO  A EE  who  write  for  it.  It  is  a 
Handsome  Hook  of  128  Pages,  with  hundreds  of 
illustrations,  three  Colored  Plates,  and  tells  all  abont 
THE  BEST  GARDEN,  FARM  and  FLOWER 
Dill  DO  Dl  iyTC  Thoroughbred  STOCK  and 
DULDO)  rLArl  I O’  Fancy  POULTRY.  It  de- 
scribes Rare  Novelties  in  Vegetables  and  Flowers  of  real 
, value,  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Send  address  on  Postal 

teMtW.  ATLEE  BURPEE  & CO.  PHILADELPHIA.  Pfl. 


SPRING  VEG-ETABL.E3  and  FLOWERS 

Also  EARLY  AND  PRIMETOB ACCO  BED  PL ANTS. 

Farmers,  Garden 
by 
for 


„ ) equal.  nuiecis  jli  uiji  iiosl  a u/mnico  .....  — r>..*r,si0 

shrink  or  decay  rapidly.  Widely  known,  strongly  endorsed,  and  freely  used  by  large  growers.  Retails 
for  3,  6,  and  3 cts  per  yard,  and  Is  36  inches  wide.  Send  for  circulars.  Samples,  etc.,  free. 

U.  S.  WATERPROOFING  FIBRE  CO.,  56  SOUTH  STKEET,  NEW  YORK. 


SOMETHING  YOU  OUGHT  TO  KNOW. 

Sentl  for  Circular  to  NEWTON  & L/UI>EAM, 

Manufacturers  ot  FerltHters,  182  Front  Street , JYew  York. 


ROSSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  & Semi-Portable. 
8 to  1 6 Horse  Power. 

Pamphlet  Free. 

ifldrcB* 

JAMES  LEFFEL  & CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
orl  1 0 Liberty  8U  New  York* 


Is  made  from  Red  Oxide  Ore— Is  the  best  and  most 
durable  Paint  for  Tin.  Iron  and  Shingle  Roofs.  Barns 
Farm  utensils,  etc*.,  will  not  crack  or  pee/— will  protect 
roofs  from  spark  . Samples  free.  Ask  prices  of 

ROSSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT  CO., 

Offdennburg,  N.  Y, 


I WILLIAMS 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines, 


Highest  prize  awarded  theBe  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  Soc.’s  latest  trial,  over  a large  num- 
ber competing.  Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
lor  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 

8T.  JOHNS VILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 

St.  JahnsTillc.  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 


The  Great  Nursery  of 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 


200  Imported  Brood  Harm, 
Choicest  Families . 

LARCE  NUMBERS 
ALL  ACES, 
BOTH  SEXES, 

la  Stock. 


300  to  4-00 

Imported 

FROM  FRANCE 
Annually. 


tte'  Send  for  120- page  Catalogue,  illustrations 
by  Rosa  Bonheur.  Address 

M.  W.  DUNHAM, 

Wayne,  DuPage  Co.,  Illinois. 


HORSE 


c-O  ENG  INESo-s 
THRESHING  MACHINES 
POWERS  AND  SAW  MILLS 


<>rui  ii  ill  res  tiers,  unequalea  In  capacity  for  sep- 
arating and  cleaning. 

('(unbilled  Grain  and  Clover  Threshers, 

fully  equal  to  regular  grain  machines  on  grain,  and  a 
genuine  Clover  Hull er  in  addition. 

Two  Speed  Traction  Plain  Engines,  4 to 
15  Horse  Power,  positively  the  most  desirable  for  Light- 
ness, Economy,  Power  and  Safety.  Boiler  has  horizon 
tal  tubes,  and  is  therefore  free  from  the  objectionable 
features  of  vertical  boilers. 

Horse  Powers,  both  Lever  and  Endless  Chain. 
All  Sizes.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Address, 


THE  WESTINGHOUSECO., 

Schenectady.  N.  Y. 


Dr  Gilbert, 


oly  be  cheated.” 
and  be  safe. 


of  Maine,  says,  “If  you 
choose  a low  priced  fer- 
tilizer, you  will  proba- 
Then  buy  the  Stockbridge  Manures 
BOWKER  CO. 


If  you  intend  to  buy  a 
hay  car  (of  which  we  make 
three  (3)  styles)  a grappling 
Fork  or  a Sulky  Plow. 
Send  for  prices,  etc. , to  “ 

Fowler  & Farrington, 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Warranted 

and  that  our  Geared 
Windmills  have  double 
the  power  of  any  other 
mill  in  existence. 

Mfrs.  of  Tauks  and 
Windmill  sup- 
plies of  every 
description 


and  the  Cele- 
brated 

CHALLENGE 

Feed  Grinders 

HORSE  POWERS 
CORN  SHELLERS 
PUMPS  and 

BRASS 
CYLINDERS. 

Send  for  Cata- 
logue and  Prices. 


Always  bay  the  Best 

GEARED  OR  PUMPING  MILL 


GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED.  ON  30  DAYS  TEST  TRIAL. 

CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  & FEED  MILL  CO., 


BATAVIA,  KANE  CO.,  ILF 


THE  ASPINWALL  POTATO  PLANTER. 


Plants  Potatoes  In  a single  operation. 

THOROUGH,  ACCURATE  and  RELIABLE. 
Send  for  circular  to 

ASPINVVALL  ftl’F’G  CO., 

Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

10  Touch  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KJfABB  A CO. 

, 204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore, 

HO  Clftk  luan ■■*.  Nau/  York. 


Vol.  XL VI.  No.  1940. 
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PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1887,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


fR.  P.  H.  Scudder,  a sound 
poultry  authority,  writes  us 
that  many  agricultural  journ- 
als complain  that  too  much 
attention  is  given  to  the  fancy 
qualities  of  poultry,  such  as 
the  shape  and  carriage  of  the 
head,  comb,  and  tail,  and  too 
little  to  plumpness  of  breast, 
lack  of  offal  and  of  egg-produc- 
ing capacity.  We  think  that  those  who  ex- 
amine the  fowls  shown  at  figure  146,  will 
admit  that  in  the  ideal  Plymouth  Rock  of  to- 
day we  have  the  offal  parts  reduced  to  a mi  i- 
mum,  while  the  meat-bearing  portions  are  de- 
veloped to  the  highest  extent.  Who  can  doubt 
that  the  introduction  of  such  a male  as  that 
shown  in  the  picture, into  any  ordinary  poultry  - 
yard  would  result  in  a lot  of  fowls  with  a far 
greater  development  of  breast  and  meat- 
bearing capacity  than  their  parents  ? Mr. 
Scudder  estimates  the  annual  poultry  crop  at 
$600,000,000.  What  would  be  the  gain  to 
poultry  men  if  one  pound  could  be  added  to  the 
weight  of  each  chicken,  and  one  dozen  of  eggs 
added  to  the  laying  capacity  of  each  hen  ? 
This  can  be  done,  and  it  can  be  done  only  in 
one  way:  by  the  proper  introduction  of  thor- 
oughbred males,  selected  for  the  end  in  view, 
eggs  or  meat. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Plymouth  Rocks  still 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  poultry  world  as 
every-day  farmers’  fowls.  There  are  periodi- 
cal ‘‘booms”  in  all  kinds  of  stock,  but  sooner 
or  later  business  swings  back  to  the  best,  and 
the  “boomed”  stock  drops  back  into  its  place. 
By  glancing  over  the  entries  at  poultry  shows 
or  the  advertising  columns  of  poultry  papers 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Plymouth  Rock  leads 
all  other  breeds  of  poultry  in  numbers  and 
wide  distribution.  The  hottest  competition  at 
shows  is  always  found  over  Plymouth  Rocks. 
A year  or  two  ago  the  W yandottes  rivaled 
them,  but  now  these  latter  fowls  are  gradual- 
ly falling  back  to  a second  place.  The  P.  R. 
has  been  tried  in  every  part  of  our  country, 
and  when  properly  cared  for,  never  found 
wanting. 

Mr.  Scudder  has  hatched, in  an  incubator  and 
raised  in  a brooder,  P.  R.  chicks  which,  at  11 
weeks,  weighed  7 pounds  live  weight  per  pair. 
Pure-bred  fowls  will  average  nine  pounds  for 
males  ard  seven  pounds  for  females.  The 
mongrels  found  on  many  farms  will  not  weigh 
over  seven  and  five  pounds,  as  has  been  found 
by  repeated  weighings,  and  the  same  food  fed 
to  the  pure-breds  and  the  mongrels  will  pro- 
duce these  different  results.  It  is  charged 
that  fanciers  attain  their  results  by  stuffing 
their  poultry  with  all  kinds  of  rich  and  stimu- 
lating foods.  This  is  a very  mistaken  idea. 
Any  fancier  who  followed  such  a plan  would 
soon  reach  the  end  of  his  rope.  Breeders  of 
fine  poultry  simply  aim  to  give  their  birds 
enough  to  eat  and  see  that  they  are  forced  to 
drink  clear  water  and  take  plenty  of  exercise. 

Little  things  about  the  farm  betray  the 
character  of  the  owner.  There  is  a good  deal 
in  the  appearance  of  a farmer’s  poultry.  A 
neat,  well-kept  flock  shows  that  the  owner  of 
the  farm  is  a man  who  can  take  pleasure  in  the 
beautiful  and  thoughtful  phase  of  country  life. 
American  farmers  are  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  something  to  be  done  in  this 
life  besides  eternally  grinding  out  dollars  and 
cents.  Flowers,  trees  and  all  other  beautiful 
things  have  their  legitimate  place  on  the  farm, 
and  where  one  can  combine  beauty  and  utili- 
ty in  any  implement  or  animal  it  his  duty  to 
do  so.  Let  us  improve  our  flocks  of  poultry. 


THE  LANGSHANS  AND  BLACK 
COCHINS. 

In  a recent  issue  of  the  Rural  New-York- 
er the  Editor  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  easily  noticed  that  a flock  of  Langshans 
on  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Farm  differed  wide- 
ly from  the  Black  Cochin.  The  statement 
simply  shows  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering something  that  “expert  judges”  have 
disputed  over,  and  which  in  England  is  still  a 
subject  of  controversy.  In  this  country  there 
was  a strong  opposition  to  the  admission  of 
the  Langshans  into  the  Standard,  the  claim  be- 
ing that  they  were  Black  Cochins,  yet  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  breeds  is  so  marked 
that  the  Editor  is  induced  to  make  mention 
of  it. 

The  Langshan  is  a very  active  bird,  and 
though  large  and  apparently  heavy,  can  fly 
over  a six  foot  fence  or  perch  on  a high  roost, 
while  the  Cochin  is  clumsy,  and  remains  close 
to  the  ground.  Though  both  are  black  in  color, 
the  Langshan  has  a greenish  cast,  and  is  more 
brilliant  in  its  plumage.  The  skin  of  the  Lang- 


shan is  thin  and  white,  while  that  of  the  Cochiu 
is  yellow.  Its  tail  is  ornamented  with  long 
sickle  feathers  which  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
Cochin.  The  feet  of  a Cochin  are  yellow,  on 
the  bottoms,  while  those  of  a Langshan  are 
flesh-colored,  with  a pinkish  color  between  the 
toes.  The  legs  of  a Langshan  are  n,ot  as  heavily 
feathered  as  are  those  of  a Cochin,  the  former 
possessing  little  or  none  on  the  middle  toe, 
while  the  middle  toe  of  the  Cochin  should  be 
well  feathered.  In  shape  the  Langshan  is 
trim  and  symmetrical,  while  the  close  body  of 
the  Cochin,  with  the  heavy  cushions  on  the 
backs  of  the  hens,  make  a striking  contrast 
with  their  rivals. 

Both  breeds  possess  excellent  qualities.  The 
Langshans  mature  somewhat  earlier  than  the 
Cochins,  but  the  latter  are,  perhaps,  hardier. 
As  to  the  superiority  of  one  over  the  other,  it 
is  probable  that  in  laying  qualities  a claim 
for  either  would  be  disputed  by  the  breeders 
of  the  rival  fowl,  but  so  far  as  table  qualities 
are  concerned,  there  is  no  breed  superior  to 


the  Langshans,  but  it  will  always  be  at  a dis- 
advantage on  the  market  stalls,  as  well  as  will 
the  Black  Cochin,  owing  to  the  American 
preference  for  yellow  legs  (which  do  not 
denote  quality),  as  both  breeds  have  black 
legs.  That  there  is  a great  difference  in  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  two  breeds,  in 
everything  except  color,  is  being  generally 
accepted,  and  the  experiment  with  the  Lang- 
shans on  the  Rural  Farm  is  a gratifying  con- 
firmation of  that  claim  to  the  admirers  of  the 
Langshans.  p.  h.  Jacobs. 


A Profitable  Flock  — I wintered  42  hens. 
From  January  1 to  March  8,  I sold  79  dozen 
eggs  for  $16.60.  Some  more  were  broken  by 
accident.  I sold  22  dozen  at  25  cents,  24  doz- 
en at  18  cents,  and  the  rest  at  prices  between 
18  and  25.  I feed  four  quarts  of  wheat  in  the 
morning  and  a pan  of  hot  sour  milk.  At  noon 
the  hens  get  four  quarts  of  buckwheat,  with 
water,  and  at  night,  three  to  four  quarts  of 
mixed  grains.  Plenty  of  coal  ashes  are  sup- 
plied, as  well  as  plaster  from  house  walls 


From  Life.  Fig.  146. 

while  repairing.  The  hen-house  is  12x15  feet, 
single- boarded  and  battened.  I have  given 
occasional  feeds  of  cabbage  and  shall 
have  plenty  another  season.  I shall  also  have 
a warmer  room  and  keep  the  roosters  away 
from  the  hens.  I have  five  Wyandottes,  eight 
half-blood,  and  the  rest  mixtures  of  several 
breeds.  The  half  blood  Wyandottes  are  the 
best  layers.  J.  m.  smith. 

St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 


Chicken  Coop. — A good  coop  can  be  made 
like  the  one  shown  at  Figure  148.  Two  com- 


Fig.  148. 


mon  “A”  coops  are  used.  A board  one  foot 
wide  is  placed  on  each  side.  To  this  mosquito 
netting  is  tacked,  as  shown  in  the  picture. 
Every  day  or  so  the  boards  can  be  raised  and 
the  whole  thing  moved  to  a new  place.  With 
such  a coop  as  this  on  the  place,  there  will  be 
no  chickens  in  the  garden.  M.  M.  L. 


Bloomingdale,  N.  Y. 


APRIL  LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


HORSES. 

The  changing  of  coats  is  accompanied  by  an 
excited  condition  of  the  skin  and  the  hair  fol- 
licles which  are  hardened  by  the  secretion  of 
an  unusually  large  quantity  of  hair  matter. 
Any  sudden  chill  at  this  season  will  be  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  checking  this  excited  ac- 
tion and  throwing  the  large  quantity  of  se- 
cretory matter  back  into  the  blood.  Hence 
extra  care  is  to  be  given,  and  any  food  which 
aids  the  skin  in  this  temporary  emergency, 
such  as  bran  and  linseed  in  the  form  of  warm 
mashes,  will  be  useful.  Two  quarts  of  bran 
and  a pint  of  linseed  steeped  in  boiling  water 
until  nearly  cool  is  a moderate  quantity.  The 
very  common  spring  epizootic  usually  called 
distemper,  prevails  at  this  season.  The  warm 
bran  mashes  above  mentioned  will  be  useful 
in  these  cases  and  exposure  to  cold  must  be 
avoided.  When  the  discharge  from  the  nos- 
trils and  cough  are  troublesome,  dram  doses 
of  chlorate  of  potash  should  be  given  daily. 

In  many  cases  horses  can  go  without  shoes 
during  the  summer  with  advantage.  It  har- 
dens and  toughens  the  hoofs  and  is  at  any  rate 
a saving  of  expense.  Where  the  land  and 
roads  are  free  of  loose  stones  shoes  may  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Brood  mares,  near  foaling  time, 
should  be  worked  very  lightly  if  at  all.  Some 
exercise  is  indispensable  and  such  food  as  is 
laxative  and  nutritious.  Bran  and  oats  are 
excellent  and  no  musty  or  smutty  fodder 
should  be  given.  Clean,  sound  Timothy  hay 
is  the  best  fodder.  A loose  stall  should  be 
provided  for  the  mare  in  which  she  can  be  at 
liberty.  As  little  interference  as  possible  with 
the  mare  is  the  best. 

COWS  AND  CATTLE. 

The  best  food  for  cattle  in  poor  condition  is 
a warm  bran  mash.  Few  farmers  or  dairy- 
men realize  the  value  of  bran.  In  comparison 
with  other  food  it  is  the  cheapest,  because  it 
has  a most  favorable  effect  upon  the  digestive 
organs  and  therefore  on  the  whole  system. 
From  hay  to  grass  is  a critical  period  with  old 
or  young  cattle,  and  especially  with  the  young 
stock  which  are  most  subject  to  the  prevalent 
diseases  of  the  spring.  To  avoid  any  ill  effects 
from  the  sudden  change  of  food,  cows  and 
calves  should  be  turned  out  for  a short  time 
and  the  time  should  be  gradually  extended 
until  full  pasturage  will  be  safe.  An  excel- 
lent safeguard  against  the  common  black-leg 
of  young  cattle  at  this  season  is  to  give  salt 
freely  and  every  morning  to  give  each  calf 
one  tablespoonful  of  a mixture  of  sulphur  and 
cream-of  tartar  in  equal  parts  with  molasses. 

Use  the  card  freely  to  remove  the  loose  hair 
and  scurfy  matter  which  gather  on  the  skin 
and  impede  its  excretory  action.  Cattle  that 
are  soiled  will  get  green  rye  the  first.  It  is 
safest  to  cut  this  along  with  the  hay  and  feed 
equal  parts  for  a few  days;  gradually  lessen- 
ing the  hay. 

Working  oxen  need  as  good  feeding  as 
horses.  A bright,  lively  ox  will  do  as  much 
work  to  the  plow  if  well  fed  and  well  driven. 
Four  quarts  of  ground  feed  of  corn  and  oats 
are  as  little  as  an  ox  should  be  supposed  to 
work  on. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS. 

There  should  be  no  falling  off  in  the  care'of 
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sheep.  The  wool  will  show  it  in  a weak  spot 
every  time.  These  weak  spots  break  and  re- 
duce the  value  of  the  whole  fleece.  The  lambs 
should  be  docked  and  the  rams  castrated  while 
young;  when  a month  old  is  a good  time.  To 
do  this  work  easily,  take  a low  block,  as  high 
as  the  lamb’s  tail;  back  the  lamb  up  to  the 
block  and  hold  it  between  the  legs;  draw  up 
the  skin  of  the  tail,  which  is  laid  on  the  block, 
and  cut  it  off  with  one  blow  of  a sharp  hatchet. 
One  man  can  do  this,  but  two  are  better.  A 
pinch  of  finely  powdered  blue  vitriol  is  put  on 
the  wound.  Castration  at  this  age  is  very 
easy ; the  lamb  is  held  between  the  knees,  head 
downward;  the  end  of  the  scrotum  is  clipped 
off  with  a pair  of  shears;  the  glands  are 
squeezed  out  and  the  attachments  are  severed 
by  scraping,  not  by  cutting.  This  avoids 
bleeding.  A little  brown  sugar  and  butter  is 
put  in  the  wound,  which  soon  heals. 

SWINE. 

Give  the^pigs  a run  on  grass  or  clover  that 
is  intended  for  corn,  or  for  pasture.  But  if 
this  is  not  possible,  turn  them  out  of  the  pens 
as  soon  as  the  weather  permits.  Castrate 
young  boars  before  the  warm  weather.  No 
animal  is  more  easily  operated  upon  than  a 
boar,  if  care  is  taken  to  sever  the  attachments 
by  scraping,  and  not  by  cutting,  and  to  make 
the  opening  low  down,  that  the  discharge  may 
escape.  As  the  sows  come  in,  spare  a littlo 
sweet  milk  for  the  young  pigs.  Give  it  in  a 
shallow  pan  by  themselves;  they  will  soon 
learn  to  come  for  it  through  a small  door  in 
the  fence.  Couple  the  sows  now  for  pigs  in 
September.  This  is  the  best  time  for  pigs  to 
be  carried  over  the  winter.  Avoid  overfeed- 
ing the  young  pigs.  A quart  of  skimmed- 
milk  and  half  a pound  of  bran  and  corn  meal; 
or  of  meal  made  of  rye,  corn  and  buckwheat 
in  equal  parts,  are  quite  enough  for  a six- 
weeks-old  pig  for  one  day,  given  in  two  feeds. 
An  old  potato  field  is  a good  place  for  them  to 
run  in. 

STUD  BOOKS  AND  HERD  BOOKS  OF  THE  VARIOUS 

BREEDS. 


American  South-Down  Record,  S.  E.  Prather, 
Editor,  Springfield,  111.;  Veimont  Merino 
Sheep  Breeders’  Ass’n,  Albert  Chapman,  Sec., 
Middleburg,  Vt. ; Ohio  Spanish  Merino  Sheep 
Breeders’  Ass’n,  F.  C.  Stanley,  Sec.,  Carding- 
ton,  Ohio;  Missouri  Sheep  Breeders’  Ass'n, 
H.  V.  Pugsley,  Sec.,  Plattsburg,  Mo.;  U.  S. 
Merino  Sheep  Breeders’  Ass’n,  E.  J.  Hiatt, 
Sec.,  Chester  Hill,  Ohio. 


BUCEPHALUS  BROWN’S  NOTIONS  AND 
IDEAS. 


We  are  frequently  asked  for  the  names  and 
addresses  of  those  in  charge  of  the  different 
stud-books,  herd-books,  records  and  registers 
of  the  various  breeds  of  cattle  in  this  counti  y 
Here  is  a full  list,  which  those  who  are  not 
wise  or  careful  enough  to  keep  files  of  the 
Rural,  would  do  well  to  paste  somewhere  for 
future  reference : — 

Cattle. — American  Short-Horn  Herd  Book, 

J.  H.  Pickerell,  Editor,  18  Montauk  Block, 
Chicago,  111. ; American  Hereford  Herd  Book, 

• Charles  Gudgell,  Secretary.Independnce,  Mo. ; 
American  Galloway  Herd-Book,  L.  P.  Muii, 
Editor,  Independence,  Mo.;  American  Aber 
deen- Angus  Herd  Book,  Charles  Gudgell,  Edi 
tor,  Independence,  Mo. ; Register  of  Red 
Polled  Cattle,  L.  F.  Ross,  Iowa  City,  and  J.  C 
Murray,  Maquoketa,  Iowa,  compilers;  Arner 
ican  Holstein-Friesian  Herd  Book,  Thomas  B. 
Wales,  Jr. ; Editor,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Ameri- 
can Jersey  Cattle  Club  Register,  Thomas  J. 
Hand,  Editor,  No.  1 Broadway,  New  York 
City;  American  Jersey  Herd  Register,  O.  B. 
Baldwin,  Editor,  Worcester,  Mass. ; American 
Devon  Record,  T.  W.  Reid,  Secretary,  Zanes- 
ville, Ohio ; American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 

E.  Norton,  Secretary,  Farmington,  Mass.; 
American  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association,  C. 
N.  Winslow,  Brandon,  Vt. 

Horses. — Percheron  Stud  Book,  S.  D 
Thompson,  Wayne  111.;  National  Draft 
Horse  Register  (Norman)  G.  T.  Roney,  Ed- 
itor, Bloomington,  111. ; American  Clydesdale 
Stud  Book,  Charles  F.  Mills,  Editor,  Spring 
field,  111. ; American  Shire  Stud  Book,  Charles 
Burgess,  Editor,  Wenona,  111.;  Clydesdale 
Horse  Association,  of  Canada,  Henry  Wade, 
Secretary,  Toronto,  Canada;  Cleveland 
Bay  Breeders’  Association,  P.  Stericker,  Sec- 
retary, Springfield,  III.:  Breeders’  Trotting 

Register.  J.  H.  Sanders,  Editor,  Chicago,  Ills; 
Wallace  Trotting  Register,  J.  H.  Wallace, 
212  Broadway,  New  York;  American  Stud 
Book,  S.  D.  Bruce,  Editor,  39  Park  Row,  New 
York  City. 

Swine.— Ohio  Poland-China  Record,  Carl 
Freigau,  Editor,  Dayton, Ohio;  American  Po- 
land-China Record,  Jno.  Gilmore,  Vinton, 
Iowa;  Central  Poland-China  Record,  W.  H. 
Morris,  Editor,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ; Northwest- 
ern Poland-China  Record,  J.  O.  Young,  Edi- 
tor, Washington,  Kan.;  American  Berkshire 
Record,  Phil.  M.  Springer, Editor,  Springfield, 
111. ; American  Duroc-Jersey  Record,  Chas.  S. 
Holmes,  Editor,  Grinnell,  Iowa;  National 
Chester  White  Record,  E.  R.  Moody,  Emi- 
nence,Ky  ; Record  of  Todd’s  Improved  Chester 
Whites,  Carl  Freigau,  Editor,  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Small  Yorkshire  Swine  Register,  G.  W.  Har- 
ris Editor,  Box  3342,  N.  Y.  City. 

Sheep.— American  Shropshire  Register, 
Mortimer  Levering,  La  Fayette,  Ind. ; Amer- 
ican Cotswold  Record,  Geo.  Harding,  Editor, 
Waukesha,  Wis. ; American  Oxford  Down  Rec- 
ord, T.  W.  W.  Sumner,  Editor,  Spades,  Ind. ; 


Loss  of  Manure. — Sir.  J.  B.  Lawes  tells  us 
that  after  many  years  he  gets  back  in  grass 
crops  but  a very  moderate  percentage  of  the 
nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  he  has 
applied  to  the  land  in  stable  manure.  Yet 
the  value  of  all  manures  is  figured  upon  their 
full  content  of  these  substances.  If  in  30  years 
we  don’t  average  to  get  back  more  than  a third 
of  what  we  figure  values  on,  what  is  the  figur- 
ing worth  to  a practical  farmer? 

Yet  it  Pays.— Nevertheless  every  good 
farmer  knows  that  he  can  generally  get  back 
the  cost  of  his  purchased  manure  in  his  crops 
with  more  or  less  profit,  according  to  circum- 
tances.  We  apply,  we  will  say,  20  tons  of 
manure  to  an  acre.  This  may  average  to  hold 
10  pounds  of  organic  nitrogen  to  the  ton, or  200 
pounds  on  the  acre.  We  repeat  this  dressing 
annually  for  10  years,  putting  on  200  tons, 
containing  2,000  pounds  of  more  or  less  avail- 
able nitrogen.  Of  this,  Sir  John  says  he  gets 
back,  with  grass,  only  14  per  cent,  or  280 
pounds,  i.  c.  28  pounds  a year.  And  yet  this 
is  sufficient,  with  the  natural  resources  of  the 
soil,  to  give  satisfactory  crops. 

How  with  Fertilizers?  It  is  important 
to  know  whether  the  plant  food  of  commercial 
fertilizers  is  more  available,  on  the  whole,  than 
that  of  dung.  It  may  be  that  this  has  been 
worked  out  by  Sir  John,  but  if  so  the  report  is 
not  accessible  to  me.  A ton  of  such  a fertil- 
izer as  is  usually  sold  in  New  England  for  $40, 
rarely  contains  over  100  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
more  or  less  available,  according  as  it  is  there 
in  bone,  dried  blood  and  meat,  fish,  or  the  ni- 
trogen salts.  Few  farmers,  using  the  fertil- 
izer alone  on  field  crops,  will  apply  over  500 
or  600  pounds  to  the  acre,  containing  from  25 
to  30  pounds  of  nitrogen.  (I  am  taking  nitro- 
gen alone  for  the  comparison,  but  the  same 
rule  applies  to  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. ) 
If  this  is  all  available, and  is  all  actually  needed 
by  the  crop  the  first  season,  then  the  supply  of 
plant  food  in  this  dressing  actually  equals  the 
the  supply  that  can  be  drawn  from  a dressing 
of  20  tons  of  stable  manure. 


for  in  another  line  he  says,  “all  farmers  know 
the  value  of  pure  bone,”  yet  according  to  the 
agricultural  chemists  the  phosphoric  acid  of 
pure  bone  is  “insoluble.”  My  own  experience 
has  seemed  to  show  that  of  the  two  South 
Carolina  “floats”  is  rather  the  more  soluble 
in  the  water  of  the  soil.  But  he  also 
says  that  South  Carolina  rock  “has  to  be  very 
largely  treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  to 
make  it  soluble,”  while  if  this  is  done  “it”  i. 
e.,  the  phosphoric  acid,  I suppose,  though 
grammatically  the  “it”  as  it  stands  in  the  sen- 
tence refers  to  the  sulphuric  acid— “it  enters 
into  chemical  union  with  alumina  and  iron 
and  becomes  useless.”  But  he  fails  to  explain- 
how  it  is  that  many  of  the  fertilizers  in  which 
South  Carolina  rock  is  used  are  reported  in 
the  station  analyses  to  be  as  to  their  phosphoric 
acid,  quite  as  soluble  as  the  bone  fertilizers. 

The  Price  of  Fertilizers.— I am  glad  to 
note  a strong  tendency  among  intelligent  far- 
mers to  buy  fertilizers  for  cash,  and  among 
manufacturers  to  make  liberal  concessions  to 
this  class  of  buyers.  An  honest,  high-grade 
fertilizer  is  as  safe  an  investment  as  any  far- 
mer can  put  his  money  into;  and  at  the  price 
at  which  it  could  be  sold  with  a fair  profit,  for 
cash,  it  is  a profitable  investment  for  men  who 
know  how  to  use  it.  Let  everything  be  done 
to  bring  seller  and  buyer  together  on  a 
cash  basis.  It  is  the  only  true  way. 

CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 


The  Economies  of  the  Case.— Twenty 
tons  of  manure  will  hardly  any  where  cost  the 
farmer  less  than  $40  when  spread  upon  the 
land.  For  that  sum  expended  in  fertilizers  he 
can  dress  between  three  and  four  acres.  In 
either  case  he  may  expect  a good  crop  the  first 
season.  It  will  be  said  that  the  manure  will 
supply  nutriment  to  succeeding  crops.  But, 
according  to  Sir  John,  it  will  only  supply  the 
same  quantity  of  nitrogen  annually,  by  re- 
peating annually  the  same  full  dressing. 

The  Nitrogen  of  Manure.  — Analyses 
seem  to  prove  that  stable  manure  contains  a 
large  excess  of  nitrogen  compared  with  com- 
plete commercial  fertilizers  as  we  get  them. 
The  effect  on  crops  appears  to  show  the 
same  thing,  heavy  dressings  of  manure  caus- 
ing small  grains  to  lodge  without  filling,  and 
potatoes  to  rot  or  “run  to  vines.”  On  this 
ground  I have  thought  it  preferable  to  use 
fighter  dressings  of  dung,  and  harrow  in  phos- 
phatic  and  potash  fertilizers,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  nitrogen  in  the  whole.  The  result  has 
seemed  to  justify  the  theory.  But  if  20  tons 
of  manure,  annually,  will  furnish  to  the  crop 
only  as  much  nitrogen  as  is  found  in  500  or 
600  pounds  of  standard  fertilizer,  this  view  of 
the  matter  would  seem  to  lack  foundation. 

The  Other  Elements.— I should  be  wrong 
to  base  a whole  series  of  conclusions  exclu- 
sively upon  the  case  of  nitrogen,  since  this  is 

the  most  uncertain  and  evasive  of  the  triad  of 
essential  elements  in  artificial  fertilization. 
But  Sir  John  tells  us  that  of  the  other  two  not 
one-third  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  less  than 
one-half  the  potash,  applied  to  his  field  in  30 
years,  have  been  recovered  in  the  crops. 
This  being  the  case,  how  great  is  the  actual 
cost  of  the  really  effective  part  of  our  man- 
ures ! 

The  Rock  Phosphates.— A maker  of  bone 
fertilizers  endeavors,  in  his  trade  circular,  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  the  rock  phosphates.  He 
declares  that  “insoluble  phosphoric  acid  from 
Charleston  rock  is  practicably  of  do  value.’’ 
I take  it  that  absolutely  insoluble  phosphoric 
acid  from  any  source  is  “of  no  value.”  But 
that  is  plainly  not  what  he  means  to  convey, 


“Blackbirds.” — I want  to  find  out  wheth- 
er the  Minnesota  blackbird  is  a friend  or  foe 
Does  it  destroy  grain  to  any  great  extent? 
What  do  others  think?  I think  it  destroys 
more  insects  than  grain.  In  this  county  a 
petition  has  been  presented  to  the  County 
Commissioners,  asking  that  a bonus  be  paid 
for  killing  blackbirds.  I shall  be  sorry  if  such 
a thing  comes  to  pass.  F.  G N 

Howard  Lake,  Minn. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  “Minnesota”  blackbird  is 
probably  the  same  which  is  known  in  New 
England  as  the  red-winged  blackbird,  as  this 
species  extends  all  over  North  America  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Mexico.  It  arrives  in  New 
York  and  New  England  about  April  1,  and  in 
Minnesota  a little  later.  At  that  season  it 
lives  chiefly  on  insects  and  grubs ; but  later 
on  young  and  Tender  corn.  The  birds  con- 
gregate in  great  numbers  and  in  August  when 
the  young  are  ready  to  associate  in  flocks 
they  do  considerable  damage  to  corn.  In  the 
Northwestern  States  and  Canada  the  name 
“ blackbird”  is  also  given  to  the  rusty  grakle, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  starlings.  In  habits 
the  starlings  resemble  the  smaller  species  of  the 
crow  family  to  a great  extent,  and  their  food 
consists  of  worms,  snails,  insects,  seeds  and 
fruit.  They  migrate  in  large  flocks  and  often 
do  some  injury  to  crops.  Still  the  blackbirds 
of  our  Northern  States  are  of  great  value  to 
horticulture  and  especially  so  to  general  agri- 
culture. True,  they  do  eat  some  grain,  and 
are  occasionally  quite  annoying  in  spring  as 
they  pull  up  the  young  corn  for  the  kernels  at 
the  end.  Still,  they  have  eaten  white  grubs, 
wire -worms  and  cut-worms  enough  to  pay  foi 
ten  times  the  grain  and  other  crops  they  eat. 
After  a close  study  of  “blackbirds”  we  count 
them  as  among  the  excellent  friends  of  the 
farm.  _ • 

A Victim  of  the  “B.-A.”  Swindle. — I am 
one  of  the  many  who  were  duped  by  the  Brit- 
ish Claim  Agency.  It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  such  a miserable  swindle  could  be  perpe- 
trated. I am  a cripple  and  have  been  one  for 
10  years.  I cannot  afford  to  lose  the  money  I 
have  sent  to  this  concern.  My  father  had 
wealthy  relatives  in  England,  and  as  we  are 
very  poor  and  the  advertisements  seemed  so 
plausible,  and  we  have  not  heard  from  our 
relatives  for  several  years,  we  sent  the  money. 
Now,  what  we  want  to  know  is  this:  can  we 
get  any  money  back?  M e have  our  registered 
receipts  and  letters  from  the  company  to  prove 
that  we  sent  the  money.  MRS.  E.  a.  f. 

Oceana  Co.,  Mich. 

r.  N.-Y. — No,  you  cannot  get  a cent  back. 
These  black-hearted  rascals  are  too  sharp  to 
leave  their  stolen  money  where  it  can  be  cap- 
tured. None  of  it  will  ever  go  back  to  the 
senders.  If  it  has  not  been  spent  already  it  is 
put  away  in  some  safe  place.  The  rogues  may 
be  sent  to  prison,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
sure  that  they  will  be.  But  if  the  “President” 
of  this  bogus  “Agency”  was  a robber,  who 
were  his  tools?  How  did  he  reach  the  public? 
Are  not  the  newspapers  who  pocketed  his  stolen 
money  and  placed  the  bait  before  the  public, 
guilty?  Of  all  the  agricultural  papers  that 
published  the  advertisement  we  know  of  but 
one  which  has  had  the  courage  to  admit  the 
fact  and  warn  its  readers.  The  others  have 
pocketed  the  money  and  then  sneaked  away 
from  an  acknowledgment  of  their  error.  A 
few  words  from  those  who  lost  their  money  in 
this  swindle  sent  to  the  publisher  of  the  paper 
in  which  they  saw  the  advertisement  might 


help  to  purify  its  advertising  columns  in  the 
future.  No  reader  of  the  Rural  should  have 
been  victimized  by  this  fraud,  for  both  on  the 
editorial  page  and  in  the  Eye-Opener's  depart- 
ment, we  repeatedly  warned  our  friends 
against  it,  and  proved  the  flimsy  nature  of  its 
pretensions. 

The  Special  Premium  Announcement  in 
the  Rural  of  March  12  surprises  me.  You 
offer  so  much  for  so  little  that  it  looks  like 
some  of  the  humbugs  you  have  exposed  so 
vigorously.  If  this  grain  drill  is  what  jou 
say  it  is,  it  is  fairly  given  away  for  25  sub 
scribers.  J-  A-  G- 

Smyth  Co.,  Va. 

R.  n.-Y.—1 The  drill  is,  so  far  as  we  know, as 
good  as  any  made  by  the  manufacturing  com- 
pany supplying  it.  We  stated  in  the  an- 
nouncement, first,  that  we  had  but  a limited 
number  of  drills,  and,  second,  that  we  gave 
them  at  this  low  figure  simply  because  we  had 
no  storage  room  for  them,  and  because  we  do 
not  sell  anything  but  the  Rural.  We  stated 
that  it  will  be  “first  come  first  served;”  that 
is,  the  first  person  sending  us  a club  of  25  sub- 
scribers will  get  the  first  drill,  the  second  the 
next,  and  so  on  until  all  the  drills  wfe  have  in 
stock  are  taken.  The  R.  N.-Y.  never  expects 
to  make  a single  cent  on  any  of  its  premiums. 
They  are  given  to  agents  for  just  exactly  what 
they  cost  us,  in  cash  or  advertising.  A glance 
at  our  last  year’s  premium  list  will  show  that 
we  offer  a value  of  from  $1  to  $3  for  each  sub- 
scriber secured  by  our  agents.  So  far  as  we 
can  judge,  the  Rural  gives  to  agents  the  most 
liberal  terms  of  any  paper  in  the  country. 


Against  Rum-selling.— I notice  one  thing 
that  I like  about  the  Crosby  High-License 
Bill  which  proposes  to  largely  increase  the 
liquor  license  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
Every  rum-seller  in  the  city  opposes  it.  This 
fact  alone  would  give  it  favor  in  my  eyes.  It 
seems  to  me  an  evidence  that  they  fear  it,  and 
an  argument  in  its  favor.  The  respectable 
press  of  the  city  with  singular  unanimity 
favor  this  bill,  as  do  a great  majority  of  res- 
pectable citizens.  They  see  the  danger  into 
which  New  York  with  her  thousands  of  sa- 
loons is  drifting.  The  rum-sellers,  dive-keep- 
ers and  owners  of  gambling  hells  fight  the 
measure.  They  don't  want  to  pay  $1,060  for 
conducting  a cursed  business  which  now  costs 
them  but  $100.  If  it  were  possible  to  shut  up 
every  rum  hole  in  the  city  and  pour  every 
drop  of  the  damnable  liquid  into  the  harbor 
I would  heartily  favor  such  a plan.  I never 
yet  heard  of  any  Prohibitionist,  or  any  100  of 
them,  who  were  willing  to  undertake  such  a 
job.  I welcome  every  measure  that  antago- 
nizes the  rum  shop.  I believe  it  indicates  the 
fact  that  public  sentiment  is  slowly  but  surely 
rising  to  a point  where  the  destruction  of  the 
liquor  power  will  be  possible.  3.  h.  s. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

One  dollar  never  cost  the  farmers  more  than 
it  does  now.  Eggs  are  exchanged  for  actual 
necessities.  They  are  too  costly  for  our  own 
tables.  Many  farmers  are  still  paying  inter- 
est with  no  money  to  spare  for  grape-vines  or 
Russian  apple  trees.  The  Rural  is  doiDg  a 
grand  work  for  us.  It  tells  us  a remedy,  but 
we  no  sooner  take  a dose  of  the  glorious  medi- 
cine than  some  G.  O.  P.  paper  or  lawyer  comes 
along  and  administers  an  emetic  or  speech 
that  destroys  all  effect.  But  there  is  hope. 
Keep  right  on.  <*•  v-  weeks. 

Walworth  Co.,  Wis. 

Speaking  of  blowing  out  stumps  with  dy- 
namite, we  have  a man  in  this  county  who 
makes  a business  of  doing  such  work.  Last 
spring  he  threw  out,  for  me,  40  rocks  and  some 
stumps  in  about  two  hours  at  a cost  of  $15. 
The  work  was  very  satisfactory  indeed. 

Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.  H.  e.  birtch. 

R.  N.-Y.— This  plan  is  practical  in  many  lo- 
calities. It  is  a good  one.  The  stumps  are 
thrown  out  cheaply  and  well,  and  the  explo- 
sives are  used  by  a practiced  hand, consequently 
the  danger  is  greatly  reduced. 

Va.  Marl. — It  is  notgenerally  known  that 
we  have  extensive  beds  of  marl  in  this  coun- 
try along  the  rivers,  easily  handled.  I have 
heard  that  New  Jersey  marl  is  hard  to  handle 
and  mine.  What  we  have  here  is  firm  and 
free  from  water.  When  exposed  to  the  air 
for  a few  days  it  dries  thoroughly  and  can  be 
roadily  screened — almost  as  fine  as  flour.  It 
is  rich  in  shell  and  occasional  lumps  of  pet- 
rified shell  and  bone  resembling  the  S.  C.  rock 
are  found.  When  dug  these  shells  crumble  and 
pass  through  the  screens.  Shark’s  teeth  are 
very  abundant.  An  almost  inexhaustible 
store  of  fertility  thus  lies  under  our  feet,  only 
waiting  to  be  developed.  w.  J.  m. 

Fredericksburg,  Va. 

The  Marriage  Insurance  agent  has  been 
seen  in  this  part  of  the  land.  Those  who  deal 
with  him  should  look  out.  It  is  as  bad  a swin- 
dle as  the  Bohemian  Oats.  Give  it  no  quar- 
ter. The  Rural  was  right  about  the  dowry 
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swindle  of  New  York.  1 know  some  people 
who  would  be  bettor  off  if  they  had  not  dealt 
with  that  firm.  A-  s. 

R.  N.-Y--The  “marriage  insurance”  swindle 
has  been  denounced  several  times  by  the  Eye- 
Opener.  It  is  of  the  same  stripe  as  the  “grave- 
yard” insurance  humbug.  Laws  have  been 
passed  in  several  of  the  States  making  both 
illegal,  and  providing  punishment  for  those 
who  engage  in  them.  To  the  wise  a word  is 
enough;  a sermon  would  be  wasted  on  the 
foolish. 

I have  an  acre  of  the  Deihl-Mediterranean 
Wheat  from  the  Rural’S  distribution. 
It  looks  much  better  than  the  Fultz  The  first 
year  I got  eight  pounds  and  from  that  92 
pounds,  which  produced  this  acre.  c.  a.  l. 

Cochranton,  Pa. 

The  different  opinions  of  a new  fruit  ex- 
pressed by  good  men  areoften  perplexing.  With 
some  it  is  a humbug,  others  strongly  indorse 
it.  My  experience  with  fruits  prompts  me  to 
be  very  charitable  in  such  cases.  Take  the  Marl- 
boro Raspberry.  It  seems  to  be  a success  on  tin? 
Hudson  River  and  in  many  other  places;  but 
here  it  does  not  promise  well.  I believe  that 
raspberries,  like  the  Antwerp,  that  have 
foreign  blood  in  them,  will  succeed  only  in 
localities  where  their  foliage  will  stand  the 
climate.  I would  like  to  hear  more  about  the 
Rancocas.  I think  it  is  going  to  do  here,  and 
if  as  early  as  represented,  will  fill  a gap  in  the 
market.  Nothing  beats  the  Cuthbert  with  us, 
but  it  is  somewhat  late.  t.  a. 

St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Praise  for  the  seeds.— The  seeds  received 
from  the  Agricultural  Department  are  good, 
clean,  and  unmixed,  and  they  always  grow  if 
treated  rightly,  and  are  always  thankfully 
received  by  me  and  20  others,  whose  names  I 
might  mention.  C.  M.  R. 

Parachute,  Colorado. 

I tried  Mr.  Woodward’s  plan  of  shearing 
lambs  last  winter.  My  neighbors  laughed  at 
me  and  said  the  lambs  would  surely  die.  I 
said  I’d  try  it  anyway.  To-day  these  shorn 
lambs  are  the  best  in  the  lot.  I prefer  South 
Down  bucks  for  raising  lambs  for  the  New 
York  market.  J-  M- 


Whippany,  N.  J. 


POLITICAL  FARMING. 


of  Trade.  The  cultivation  of  politics  can  be 
carried  on  without  saddling  us  with  any  such 
sham.  Cartoon  it  down.  Devote  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  more  and  more  to  rigid  inves  tigation  and 
the  science  of  agriculture.  Teach  the  people 
that  what  we  need  is  intelligent  application  of 
industry.  Strengthen  and  encourage  the  ag- 
ricultural colleges.  They  are  the  right 
things;  only  as  yet  they  are  not  complete  in 
development.  The  farmers  are  most  of  all  in 
need  of  general  and  broad  information  on  the 
progress  of  horticulture  and  agriculture. 
Any  rascal  of  a peddler  can  swindle  them  with 
a book  full  of  pictures  of  imaginary  fruits. 
In  this  county  alone  I estimate  that  the  an- 
nual loss  to  farmers  from  not  knowing  any- 
thing about  trees,  plants,  fruits,  berries,  etc., 
and  yet  buying  on  the  representations  of 
scamps,  is  $15,000.  In  New  York  State  the 
yearly  loss  is  not  less  than  [$500,000.  I mean 
the  actual  loss  from  the  purchase  of  worthless 
trash  at  four  or  five  times  the  price  of  valua- 
ble stock  bought  of  legitimate  dealers. 

The  work  of  enlightening  has  gone  on 
grandly ; but  by  whom  has  it  been  done?  The 
agricultural  colleges,  the  agricultural  press 
and  the  honest  nurserymen.  These  last  flood 
the  land  every  spring  with  catalogues  that  are 
a growing  marvel  for  the  amount  of  valuable 
information  they  contain.  But  the  most  we 
get  from  Washington  is — seeds — and  seeds — 
and  politics.  e.  p.  powell. 

Oneida,  Co.  N.  Y. 
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IRRIGATION  OF  MEADOWS.— No.  2. 


HENRY  STEWART. 

The  supply  of  water  having  been  secured, 
as  described  in  The  Rural  of  February  12, 
the  next  part  of  the  process  is  the  preparation 
of  the  land  to  receive  the  water.  Meadows 
are  irrigated  by  sheet  flowing  or  by  flooding. 
The  first  consists  of  discharging  water  upon 
the  higher  part  of  the  land  in  a thin  sheet,  or 
numerous  small  rivulets  which  spread  and  lose 
themselves  in  a broad  layer  that  waters  the 
soil;  the  second,  by  stopping  the  gate  of  the 
dam  and  backing  the  water  over  the  land. 
There  is  also  a system  in  vogue  which  partakes 
of  both  methods:  the  water  being  let  out  of 
gates  in  the  supply  canal  and  gradually  flow- 
ing over  the  grasses,  is  retained  by  banks  and 
gathered  to  the  depth  of  a few  inches,  when  it 
finds  outlets  prepared  for  it,  and  thus  becomes 
a slow,  broad  stream  flowing  over  the  herbage 


No  tongue  nor  pen  can  do  justice  to  ths  esteem  in 
which  the  Cuticuka  Remedies  are  held  by  the  thous- 
ands upon  thousands  whose  lives  have  been  made 
happy  by  the  cure  of  agonizing,  humiliating  itching, 
scaly,  and  pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp,  and 
blood,  with  loss  of  hair. 

Cuticura,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Ccticura  Soap, 
an  exquisite  Skin  Beautifler,  prepared  from  it,  exter- 
nally, and  Ccticura  Resolvent,  the  new  Blood  Puri- 
fier, internally,  are  a positive  cure  for  every  form  of 
skin  and  blood  disease,  from  pimples  to  scrofula. 


James  E Richardson,  Custom  House,  New  Orleans, 
on  oath  says:  “In  1870  Scrofulous  Ulcers  broke  out  on 
my  body  until  I was  a mass  of  corruption.  Every- 
thing known  to  the  medical  faculty  was  tried  in  vain. 
I became  a mere  wreck.  At  times  could  not  lift  my 
hands  to  my  head,  could  not  turn  in  bed;  was  in  con 
stant  pain,  and  looked  upon  life  as  a curse.  No  relief 
or  cure  in  ten  years.  In  1880  I heard  of  the  Cuticura 
Remedies,  used  them,  and  was  perfectly  cured." 

Sworn  to  before  U.  S.  Com.  J.  D.  Crawford. 


I gratefully  acknowledge  a cure  of  Eczema,  or  Salt 
Rheum,  on  head,  neck,  face,  arms  and  legs  for  seven- 
teen years;  not  able  to  walk,  except  on  hand  and 
knees,  for  one  year;  not  able  to  help  myself  for  eight 
years.  Tided  hundreds  of  remedies;  doctors  pronoun- 
ced my  case  hopeless;  permanently  cured  by  the  Cut- 
icura Remedies. 

WILL  MCDONALD, 

2542  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Through  the  medium  of  one  of  your  books,  received 
through  Mr.  Frank  T.  Wray,  druggist,  Apollo,  Pa.,  I 
became  acquainted  with  your  Cuticura  Remedies, 
and  take  this  opportunity  to  testify  to  you  that  their 
use  has  permanently  cured  me  of  one  of  the  worst 
cases  of  blood  poisoning,  in  connection  with  erysip- 
elas, that  I have  ever  seen,  and  this  after  having  been 
pronounced  incurable  by  some  of  the  best  physicians 
in  our  county.  I take  great  pleasure  in  fo  warding  to 
you  this  testimonial,  unsolicited  as  it  is  by  you,  in 
order  that  others  suffering  from  similar  maladies  may 
be  encouraged  to  give  your  Cuticura  Remedies  a 
trial. 

P.  S.  WH1TLINGER,  Leeehburg,  Pa 


There  is  no  doubt  about  the  telling  quality 
aud  the  truth  implied  in  the  Rural’s  cartoon 
on  the  Agricultural  Seed  Bureau  in  the  Ru- 
ral of  March  12.  But  do  you  go  deep 
enough?  What  has  the  Department  ever 
amounted  to?  What  has  it  done  of  common- 
sense  value?  The  Rural  New-Yorker’s  ex- 
periments and  reports  are  incomparably  more 
valuable  than  all  the  gush  that  comes  from 
Commissioners  of  the  ruling  order.  To  say 
that  their  speeches  on  farm  topics  are  windy 
would  be  to  put  it  mildly.  One,  at  least,  of 
the  number  I have  known,  who  was  a firm  be- 
liever in  the  moon  theory  with  regard  to 
planting.  His  average  intelligence  was  of 
the  same  sort.  The  whole  affair  is  a system 
of  political  farming.  They  grow  politics  suc- 
cessfully and  disseminate  politics  as  freely  as 
they  disseminate  seeds— equally  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  farmer. 

How  will  it  be  with  the  new  Cabinet  office? 
Already  Colman  aud  Hatch  are  by  the  ears, 
and  others  are  jumping  in  to  secure  the  posi- 
tion on  the  score  of  political  influence  and 
ability  to  run  the  office  for  the  party.  How 
happens  it  that  such  men  as  we  would  select 
to  place  at  the  head  of  our  agricultural  col- 
legs  are  not  considered  available?  The  plain 
reason  is  that  Dr.  Sturtevant  does  not  grow 
politics  at  Geneva;  Prof.  Budd  grows  no  poli- 
tics in  Iowa;  Caldwell  is  at  work  on  other 
crops  at  Ithaca.  We  don’t  need  a Cabinet 
Officer  who  can  make  stump  speeches, 
grow  impossible  silk-worms,  plaut  tea 
and  coffee  in  Georgia,  instruct  us  on  the 
value  of  mad-stones,  and  dig  artichokes 
in  the  full  of  the  moon.  What  we  do 
want  at  Washington  is  a farmers’  univer- 
sity, a branch  of  the  Smithsoniau  Institute ; 
thoroughly  scientific  and  therefore  thorough- 
ly practical — a university  that  will  not  sow 
any  politics,  or  grow  any  politics  or  buy  votes 
with  buggy  peas  and  fraudulent  oats.  By  a 
university  I do  not  mean  another  college  at 
all.  We  have  them  in  the  States  and  there  they 
ought  to  do  their  work ; but  I mean  a Depart- 
ment of  the  Smithsonian  devoted  to  inves- 
tigations strictly  in  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture as  there  is  a Bureau  of  Entomology,  etc. 
By  what  possible  logic  can  farmers  persuade 
themselves  they  can  be  benefited  by  a Cabinet 
Officer?  The  same  reasoning  would  require  a 
Cabinet  Secretary  of  the  manufacturers  and 
another  Secretary  of  Fine  Acts,  and  another 


and  saturating  the  soil  as  well  as  conveying 
fertile  matter  suspended  in  it  to  the  land  upon 
which  it  is  deposited. 

The  surface  of  the  meadow  should  be  pre- 
pared by  plowing,  harrowing  and  scraping,  so 
as  to  get  a uniform  slope,  in  the  one  case,  or 
a uniform  level  in  the  other.  A machine  for 
scraping  the  surface  is  easily  made.  It  con- 
sists of  a pair  of  broad  runners,  having  one  or 
two  scrapers  fixed  across  and  between  them. 
These  scrapers  are  edged  with  steel  blades 
made  of  old  cast-off  mill  saws.  Running  over 
the  loosened  ground  they  move  the  soil  from 
the  elevations  into  the  hollows  and  thus  level 
and  smooth  the  surface. 

The  land  is  then  seeded,  and  if  it  needs  it,  a 
liberal  manuring  is  given,  especially  upon  the 
portions  which  are  scraped.  Sometimes  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground  a series  of  levels  or 
tables  are  made,  the  water  passing  from  one 
to  another  in  succession,  and  being  retained 
on  each  only  long  enough  to  saturate  the  soil, 
for  12  or  24  hours,  for  instance,  or  each  level 
may  be  irrigated  in  succession,  one  after  the 
other  for  a night,  or  a day  and  night,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  when  the  supply  of  water  is 
limited.  In  the  first  case  the  surface  of  the 
meadow  would  appear  somewhat  as  shown 
in  Fig.  153.  The  slope  is  divided  into  sections 


Fig.  153. 

by  furrows  in  which  the  water  flowing  from 
the  main  channel  at  the  top  of  the  slope,  is 
collected  and  re-distributed.  This  prevents 
danger  of  the  water  gathering  force  in  its 
descent  and  forming  a washout  by  collecting 


Fig.  154. 


in  one  stream  in  places,  or  if  it  is  only  suffi- 
cient to  water  one  section  at  a time,  it  ig 
turned  into  each  channel  in  succession. 

(Continued  on  next  page. ) 


Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cuticura,  50c.;  Soap,  25c.; 
Resolvent,  $1.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  .and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  “How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases,”  64  pages; 
50  Illustrations  and  100  Testimonials. 


Reference:  Frank  T.  Wray,  Druggist, 

Apollo,  Pa. 


Cuticura  Remedies  are  absolutely  pure,  and  the  only 
infallible  skin  beautifiers  and  blood  purifiers. 


D I ME  PLES,  black-heads,  chapped  and  oily  skin  pre 
i I If!  vented  by  Cuticura  Medicated  Soap. 


||  Ik  ft!  n O soft,  white  and  free  from  chaps  by  using 
11 H II  U O Cuticura  Medicated  Soap. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 
$3  SHOE. 

Stylish,  Durable,  Easy  Fitting. 

The  best  $3  Shoe  in  the  World. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

$2.50  SHOE 

equals  the  $3  Shoes  adver- 
tised by  other  firms. 

Our  $ 2 


SHOE  FOR  BOYS  gives  great  satisfaction.  The 
above  are  made  in  Button,  Congress  and  Lace,  all 
styles  of  toe.  Every  pair  warranted;  name  and  price 
stamped  on  bottom,  of  each  shoe.  No  others  genuine. 
Sold  by  2,000  dealers  throughout  the  U.  S.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  keep  them,  send  name  on  postal  to 
W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass.,  for  free 
information.  Shoes  mailed,  postage  free. 


1,000  HOUSES 

PAINTED  WITH 

ESSEX  PAINT! 


A FEW  WHO  HAVE  USED  IT: 

W.  L.  GILBERT.  Esq  , Pt.  C.  W.  R.  R. 

HENRY  BOWERS  Esq  , Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  J W.  MARVIN,  Deep  River. 

7 others  in  this  place. 

C.  C.  WEST,  Esq.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  others. 
ALEX.  WATERS,  Esq.,  West  Winsted,  Ct., 

18  others  in  this  place. 

G.  THOMPSON,  Esq.,  Essex,  Ct.,  82  others. 

C.  H.  PERKINS,  Esq.,  Pt.  R.  I H.  S.Co. 
Residences  in  Asbury  Park,  Newport,  Long  Branch, 
Fishers  Island,  New  London,  and  in  fact  every  State  in 
the  Union,  are  painted  with  it,  and  great  satisfaction 
is  given. 

Prices  an<l  Samples  tree  by 


“25  Years  .‘k.  Poultry  Yard” 

33d  Edition.  108  pages,  llow  to  prevent 
HOG  and  POULTBY  CHOLEBA,  GAPES 


4 

OHS'  and  BOUPE.  I wrote  it  as  a system  of 
practical  HOG  and  POUETBY  keeping. 
sHHHjSyniptoms  and  remedies  for  all  diseases. 
How  to  feed  for  Eggs.  25c.  in  stamps.  A copy  of 
‘“The  Cove  Dale  Poultry  Yard,”  containing  illns. 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  30  varieties  FBEE. 

A.  M.  LANC,  Box  846,  Cincinnati,  Q. 


THE  ESSEX  PAINT  WORKS, 

ESSEX,  CONN.,  V.  S.  A. 


The  above  ground  coarser  in  6 colors  only,  as  durable 
as  the  finer. 

$1.20  per  (fall,  by  bbl. 

Contains  as  much  of  the  Fire  Proof  Metal  as  the$il.60 
Paint,  made  of  Pure  Linseed  Oil  Only  (Campbell  & 
Thayers),  especially  recommended  for  Barns, 
Factories,  etc.  

WANTED— One  dealer  in  a town  tosell  these  goods. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A BUGGY 

BE  SURE  IT  HAS  THE 


KTC&\1 


WHEEL 

THE  STRONGEST  AND  BEST  WHEEL  M/foEJ 


Fruit-growers , gardeners, 

Truckers , Florists,  Amateurs  and  Coun- 
try Gentlemen  are  invited  to  send  five 
stamps  for  a number  of  THE  AMERICAN 
GARDEN,  the  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Hor- 
ticulture. Price  reduced  from  $2  to  $1 ; with 
R.  N.-Y.,  $2.50.  E.  H.  LIBBY,  47  Dey  St., 
New  York. 


R0SSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 

Is  made  from  Red  Oxide  Ore— is  the  best  and  most 
durable  Paint  for  Tin,  Iron  and  Shingle  Roofs,  Barns 
Farm  utensils,  etc.,  will  not  crack  or  peel— will  protect 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  free.  Ask  prices  of 

ROSSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT  CO., 

Offdenftburg,  N.  Y. 


bTitoN&.WflTER-PROOFj  Poes  not  rust 
©r  rattle.  Is  also  A SUBSTITUTE  for  PLASTER 
«t  Half  the  Cost.  Outlasts  the  building.  CARPETS 
and  RUGS  of  same,  double  the  wear  of  oil  cloths.  Catalogue 

pies  free.  W.H.FAY&CO.CAMDEN.N.  j. 

St.  Louis.  Minneapolis.  Omaha. 
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(Continued  from  page  219.) 


The  surface  of  the  field  would  appear  as 
shown  in  Fig.  154,  the  water  being  directed  in 
the  way  it  should  go  by  small  gates  or  barri- 
ers stuck  in  the  ground  wherever  they  may  be 
wanted.  In  the  second  case  the  plan  of  the 
meadow  would  be  quite  simple.  The  dam  is 
carried  across  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
stream  Fig.  155,  or  if  on  one  side  only,  a re- 
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Fig.  155. 

taining  dam  is  made  along  the  bank  on  that 
side.  When  the  meadow  lies  along  both  sides 
of  the  stream  a gate  is  fitted  in  the  dam  and 
this  is  closed  when  the  water  is  needed  and 
the  water  slowly  backs  up  over  the  grass.  This 
is  usually  done  in  time  of  freshets  or  during 
t’  e winter,  when  the  water  brings  down  a 
large  quantity  of  rich  sediment  which  fertilizes 
the  soil  exceedingly  and  in  time  makes  it  very 
productive  and  able  to  bear  very  large  crops 
of  grain.  The  sediment  thus  brought  down 
by  even  small  streams  is  sufficient  at  times  to 
cover  the  soil  to  a depth  of  one  or  two  inches 
at  every  flood ; or  the  dam  may  be  made  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  meadow  and  the  water 
divided  as  far  as  possible  on  each  side  and  dis- 
charged as  shown  at  Fig.  154;  or  the  water  may 
be  taken  from  the  stream  in  a side  channel 
and  led  to  the  higher  ground  and  distributed 
upon  the  land.  All  these  modes  of  preparing 
the  land  are  simple  enough  for  easy  compre- 
hension and  need  only  the  use  of  a very  com- 
mon level  to  lay  out  the  channels. 

The  most  common  method  is  that  shown  at 
Fig.  156.  The  water  flows  over  each  section 


Fig.  156. 

n turn,  and  is  retained  upon  it,  if  desired,  for 
a sufficient  time  to  effect  its  purpose.  A 
series  of  spouts  are  fixed  in  the  banks  (Fig. 
57),  by  which  the  water  is  discharged  into 
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Fig.  157. 


large  balls  and  carried  to  the  stable  where  the 
floor  is  to  be  made.  A ball  is  laid  down  and 
beaten  into  shape  to  the  level  of  the  floor; 
then  another  is  laid  and  beaten  down,  and  so 
on  until  the  floor  is  roughly  made.  It  is  then 
thoroughly  rammed  down  with  a log  of  wood 
furnished  with  handles  to  lift  it  by  and  drop 
it  on  the  floor.  The  floor  is  then  wetted  and 
worked  over  with  the  smoother,  which  is 
made  of  a piece  of  plank  with  a sloping  han- 
dle spiked  on  to  it  (both  implements  are 
shown  at  Fig.  158)  until  the  surface  is  hard 


the  ditch  below  and  spreads  over  the  next  sec- 
tion, and  so  on,  finally  escaping  into  the 
stream  at  the  foot.  These  methods  will  in  the 
aggregate  cover  a multitude  of  cases.  I have 
been  consulted  in  many  such  instances  and 
have  adopted  one  or  more  of  them  in  every 
case,  finding  no  difficulty  that  could  not  be 
surmounted,  whenever  the  prime  necessity,  an 
adequate  water  supply,  was  at  hand,  and  even 
where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  difficulty  may 
be  got  over  in  some  cases  in  which  it  may  ap- 
pear insurmountable,  by  making  a stream  at 
a low  level,  by  the  force  of  its  current  raise  a 
sufficient  supply  to  serve  the  purposes  desired. 
The  distributing  ditch  for  the  main  supply 
should  have  as  little  fall  as  possible,  for  the 
obvious  purpose  of  covering  as  much  land  as 
may  be.  In  general,  it  should  meander  with 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  is  cheaper 
than  to  carry  it  over  an  uneven  surface  by 
means  of  deep  cuts  or  timber  culverts.  The 
fall  need  not  be  more  than  one  foot  in  a thou- 
sand, which  gives  a current  of  120  feet  in  a 
minute,  or  a mile  and  a quarter  an  hour ; and 
even  a fall  of  six  inches  to  the  1,000  feet  has 
been  found  ample  when  the  soil  has  been 
clayey  and  retentive  of  the  water.  The  fall 
should  be  regular  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  or  the  current  may  vary  in  rapidity  and 
the  banks  may  wash  in  places,  or  banks  of 
sediment  may  form  which  will  disturb  the 
level  and  interfere  with  the  flow.  In  sandy 
soil  an  inclination  of  six  inches  to  the  1,000 
feet,  or  2>£  feet  to  the  mile,  is  the  limit  of 
safety  to  prevent  the  caving  of  the  banks. 

STABLE  FLOORS. 
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Fig.  158. 

and  smooth.  As  it  dries  and  cracks  with  the 
drying,  it  is  rammed  and  smoothed  until  it  is 
hard  and  firm  when  it  becomes  water-proof 
and  solid  and  almost  rat-proof.  Coarse  coal 
ashes  mixed  with  the  clay  beaten  in  this  way 
will  make  a floor  almost  as  hard  as  cement. 


BAKE  OVEN. 


Farmers  often  times  desire  to  build  bake 
ovens.  It  is  frequently  asked  if  concrete  is  a 
suitable  material  for  such  work.  It  will  not 
resist  fire  under  which  it  will  soon  crumble. 
A domestic  bake  oven  should  be  built  of  hard 
brick  in  the  following  manner.  A foundation 
is  first  built  over  a frame  of  strong  planks, 
as  a non-conductor  of  heat.  The  floor  is  made 
of  the  smoothest  bricks  laid  in  fire  clay.  Fig. 
150  is  the  ground-plan  which  may  be  six  feet 


Fig.  150. 

long  by  three  wide.  The  roof  is  arched,  as 
shown  at  Fig.  151,  which  represents  the  section 
from  the  door  at  A to  the  rear  and  chimney  B. 


An  earth  floor  for  stable  is  an  exceedingly 
disappointing  one  and  should  be  used  only 
when  no  other  materials  can  be  procured. 
Clay  of  the  toughest  character  is  the  best  ma- 
terial. This  is  cut  up  and  mixed  with  water 
into  a soft,  plastic  condition, when  it  is  put  in 
a heap  to  become  uniform  and  plastic.  1 1 is 
worked  over  with  a hoe,  as  mortar  is,  to  make 
it  sticky  and  adherent  until  it  is  as  nearly  dry 
as  it  can  be  worked.  It  is  then  made  into 


of  sharp,  clean  sand,  rather  coarse,  a layer 
of  finer  sand,  a layer  of  pulverized  char- 
coal with  dust  blown  out,  then  a layer  of  sand 
the  whole  occupying  one-third  of  the  jar. 

KETTLE  RING. 


It  is  often  convenient  to  heat  water  out-of- 
doors.  At  butchering  time,  trying  out  lard, 
or  boiling  soap,  apple-butter  or  cider,  it  is  of- 
ten unhandy  to  run  to  the  house.  With  a 
ring  like  the  one  shown  at  Fig.  149,  such  trou- 


Fig.  151. 

The  walls  and  roofs  should  be  as  thick  as  the 
full  length  of  a brick,  and  the  bricks  should 
be  laid  in  fire  clay  and  cement  mixed  or  very 
good  lime  mortar.  The  oven  is  most  conven 
iently  built  in  an  annex  to  the  kitchen,  having 
the  door  in  the  wall,  and  covered  outside  with 
a good  roof  having  an  air-space  of  three  or 
four  feet  above  the  oven.  The  oven  is  covered 
with  fine,  clean  sand  held  in  retaining  walls, as 
shown  in  Figure  B.  Any  man  who  has  a com- 
mon share  of  brains  can  build  a good  oven  by 
following  the  directions  and  plans  here  given. 
The  arch  is  laid  over  a floor  of  wood  supported 
on  a frame  which  is  knocked  out  when  the 
work  is  dry  and  hard . A very  small  fire  should 
be  kept  in  at  first  to  warm  it  slowly. 

CHEAP  FILTER. 


The  Scientific  American  describes  the  filter 
shown  at  Fig.  147  as  cheap  and  easily  han- 
dled. Two  stone  pots  or 
jars  are  used,  the  bottom 
one  to  be  a water  jar  with 
side  hole  if  possible.  If  no 
faucet  is  to  be  used  the  top 
jar  can  be  removed  so  that 
the  water  can  be  dipped 
out.  The  top  jar  has  a hole 
drilled  or  broken  in  the 
bottom  and  a small  flower 
pot  saucer  inverted  over  the 
Fig.  147.  bole.  Then  fill  in  a layer 
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Fig.  149. 

ble  can  be  done  away  with.  Any  blacksmith 
can  make  it.  It  can  be  placed  on  the  ground 
on  any  part  of  the  farm,  the  kettle  placed  on 
it,  and  a fire  built  under  it.  You  ought  to 
have  one.  G- 

Newark,  N.  J. 
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ers.  Analyses  of  the  food  show  that  it  con- 
tains 

Moisture 

Fat «•“ 

Ash  

Albuminoids  

Carbohydrates fl 

Crude  Fiber 

Its  best  use  is  for  feeding  in  combination 
with  corn  fodder,  straws,  chaff,  roots  and 
other  foods  poor  in  albuminoids.  For  such 
feeding  it  will  undoubtedly  prove  of  great 
benefit  to  farmers.  The  food  can  be  deliv- 
ered, freight  paid,  for  $50  per  ton.  It  will 
certainly  pay  stock  feeders  to  investigate  the 
merits  of  this  food.  The  circulars  give  all 
needed  information. 

High  Class  Poultry— Circular  from  Orson 
Winans,  Oak  Hill,  Green  Co.,  N.  Y.  Good 
specimens  of  Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Game  and 
Bronze  Turkeys  are  used  in  the  breeding  pens. 
Healthy,  serviceable  fowls  are  the  order 
here.  Prices  are  reasonable. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

F.  E.  McAllister,  No.  22  Dey  Street,  N. 

Y. — Amateur’s  Guide  for  1887,  a book  of  150 
pages.— Many  novelties  among  garden,  flower 
and  field  seeds  are  furnished. 

Valentine’s  School  of  Telegraphy. 
Pamphlet  from  this  institution,  located  at 
Janesville,  Wisconsin.  The  reasons  why  one 
should  study  telegraphy,  and  particularly 
why  he  should  study  at  this  school  are  well 
given  in  this  pamphlet.  Telegraphy  is  a 
trade.  Those  who  are  most  proficient  in  it 
earn  the  most  money.  All  who  propose  to 
master  the  trade  will  do  well  to  send  for  this 
pamphlet. 

The  Practical  Poultry  Book.— This  vol- 
ume is  sent  out  by  the  Associated  Fanciers, 
287  S.  Eighth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  It 
contaius  description  of  the  various  breeds  of 
poultry,  with  illustrations  and  hints  concern- 
ing poultry  management.  We  have  had  deal- 
ings with  this  association  and  can  recommend 
it. 

Children’s  Fine  "Carriages.— Catalogue 
from  the  Luburg  Manufacturing  Co.,  145  N. 
8th  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa.— These  carriages 
are  first-class  in  every  respect,  strong,  light 
and  handsome.  A stout  brake  is  attached  to 
each  carriage.  This  prevents  the  deplorable 
accidents  which  sometimes  occur  when  car- 
riages are  left  standing  on  sloping  ground. 
Something  starts  the  carriage  into  motion  and 
it  goes  rolling  down  the  slope,  sometimes 
causing  the  baby  to  fall  out. 

Oil  & Water  Color  Painting.— This 
little  work  costs  20  cents.  It  is  sent  out  by  the 
Essex  Paint  Works,  Essex,  Conn.  It  gives 
some  excellent  advice  to  new  beginners  iu 
painting,  and  contains  some  useful  receipts  for 
cleaning  and  removing  stains. 

Improved  Dairying  Apparatus. — Circu- 
lars from  Moseley  & Stoddard  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Poultney,  Vermont.— The  well-known 
Stoddard  churn  and  creamery  are  made  by 
this  firm.  Both  of'these  implements  are  well 
known  and  are  used  by  many  excellent  dairy- 
men. It  will  interest  any  p.  rson  who  makes 
or  eats  butter,  to  read  the  circular  headed 
‘!Why.”  Besides  the  churns  and  creameries 
dog  powers,  milk  pails,  lever  butter  workers, 
dairy  scales,  butter  prints,  milk  strainers,  and 
butter  packages  are  described.  We  invite  an 
examination  of  the  circulars. 

Janesville  Machine  Co.— Circulars  from 
this  concern,  Janesville,  Wisconsin.— The 
Crown  Mowers  and  Reapers,  Prairie  City 
Seeder  and  Leder  Drills,  made  at  Janesville, 
are  well  known  as  good  and  useful  imple 
ments.  A specialty  for  this  season  is  the  Bud- 
long  Disk  Harrow.  This  is  manufactured 
under  license  covering  the  patents  of  La  Dow 
and  others.  The  many  excellent  features, 
claimed  for  this  implement  are  too  numerous 
to  be  mentioned  here.  They  can  be  best  ob- 
served by  studying  the  circular.  Be  sure  and 
send  for  catalogue  ‘•D” 

Royal  Stock  Food. — Circulars  from  E. 
W.  Blatchford  & Co.,  70  N.  Clinton  St.,  Chi- 
cago.— This  food  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
medicine,  a stimulant,  or  a condition  powder. 
It  is  a food  proper  well  spoken  of  after  care 
f ul  experiment  by  such  men  sa  Prof.  Sanborn 
Prof.  Morrow  and  scores  of  breeders  and  feed- 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.) 

ANASARCOUS  OR  DROPSICAL  SWELLING  IN  A 
HORSE. 

A.  M.  J.,  Merrimack,  Wis.— My  11-year- 
old  horse,  after  having  been  exposed  more 
than  usual,  had,  the  other  day,  a trembling 
spell.  Next  day  one  of  his  fore-legs  began  to 
swell  until  the  skin  seemed  ready  to  burst. 
The  swelling  extended  up  iuto  the  breast  and 
chest.  Next  day  blotches  or  pimples  appeared 
on  the  back  part  of  the  leg.  On  pressure  with 
the  hand  a yellowish  matter  would  come  out 
The  animal  breathed  hard  and  deep.  In  four 
or  five  days  he  began  to  improve.  Now  the 
swelling  is  in  the  hind  legs  and  sheath.  Eyes 
bright  aud  appetite  good.  What  is  the  trou- 
ble? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

It  is  a mild  case  of  acute  anasarca,  or  as  it 
is  often  called  Purpura  haemorrhagica.  This 
is  primarily  a disease  of  the  blood  and  capil- 
lary vessels,  in  which  the  blood  becomes  ab- 
normally fluid,  followed  by  effusion  and  ex- 
travasation of  the  blood  serum  from  the  capil- 
laries in  connection  with  the  skin  and  mucous 
membrane,  where  it  permeates  the  connective 
tissues,  causing  the  more  or  less  extensive, 
abrupt  swellings.  It  is  a disease  of  debility, 
and  most  commonly  met  with  as  a sequel  to 
such  debilitating  disorders  as  strangles,  influ- 
enza, or  other  affections  of  the  respiratory 
organs;  but  it  is  also  liable  to  follow  any  con- 
dition or  disease  which  debilitates  the  system 
aud  thus  impoverishes  the  blood.  Sudden 
chills  or  exposure,  especially  when  heated,  and 
close,  impure,  damp  stables  are  especially  pre- 
disposing. The  disease  will  probably  be  more 
or  less  prevalent  the  coming  season,  following 
the  generally  severe  winter  and  the  numerous 
outbreaks  of  influenza  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  treatment  of  this  disease  is  usu- 
ally successful  if  taken  at  the  outset  and  pro- 
perly handled.  Occasionally,  however,  the 
dropsies  extend  to  internal  organs,  in  which 
case  it  is  usually  fatal.  The  shifting  or  mov- 
ing about  of  the  swellings  is  very  character- 
istic of  the  disease.  In  mild  cases  the  swell- 
ings will  often  entirely  disappear  without 
medicinal  treatment,  if  special  attention  is 
given  to  the  diet  and  care  of  the  animal.  In 
more  severe  cases  medicinal  treatment  is  also 
desirable.  At  the  outset  of  the  disease  it  is 
well  to  give  a mild  laxative— one  pint  of  olive 
or  linseed  oil— followed  by  copious  injections 
of  warm  water  until  the  bowels  move  freely. 
In  very  severe  cases  with  extreme  prostration, 
or  where  the  disease  has  run  some  time,  the 
injections  alone  should  be  given  to  relieve 
constipation.  Then  give  a half-ounce  dose  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  aud  follow  with  two-dram 
doses  of  the  chlorate  every  four  hours  until 
the  swellings  have  subsided.  Also  give  thrice 
daily  an  ounce  each  of  powdered  gentian  and 
sweet  spirits  of  niter.  If  the  urine  becomes 
scanty,  add  two  to  four  drams  of  nitrate  of 
potash  to  the  above.  As  soon  as  the 
swellings  have  gone  down,  a course  of  bit- 
ter tonics  is  demanded  to  improve  aud  give 
better  tone  to  the  system. 

Give  three  times  daily  one-half  ounce  each  of 
powdered  cinchona  bark,  powdered  gentian 
aud  gingor.  After  a week  or  two,  if  the  sys- 
tem becomes  stronger,  replace  the  cinchona 
on  alternate  weeks  by  two  drams  of  sulphate 
of  iron.  Should  the  bowels  now  become  costive 
repeat  the  injections,  or  add  one  dram  Barba- 
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does  aloes  to  the  above  until  relieved.  Exter- 
nally warm  fomentations  to  the  swellings  at 
the  outset  tend  to  relieve  the  inflammation, 
even  if  they  increase  the  swellings  at  first. 
Later  bathe  the  swellings  occasionally  with 
weak  tepid  solutions  of  chloride  of  zinc  or 
carbolic  acid,  using  one  ounce  to  each  gallon 
of  water.  The  disease  being  essentially  due 
to  debility,  would  indicate  that  with  proper 
care,  comfortable  surroundings,  and  good 
feeding,  an  attack  could  usually  have  been 
avoided.  And  from  the  fact  that  the  major- 
ity of  cases  can  be  traced  to  some  carelessness 
or  neglect  of  the  person  in  charge,  it  becomes 
of  far  greater  importance  to  know  how  to 
avoid  the  disease,  than  to  know  how  to  cure 
it.  Remember  that  “au  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  more  than  a pound  of  cure,”  and  keep 
the  horses  in  strong,  vigorous  health.  Ani- 
mals that  are  “inn  down”  in  condition  or  are 
recovering  from  exhaustive  disorders  should 
receive  special  attention  to  bring  them  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  to  a strong,  disease-resisting 
condition. 

MUSKMELON  CULTURE:  FERTILIZER  QUERIES. 

G.  J.  G.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. — 1.  What’s  the  best 
way  to  grow  muskmelons?  2.  What’s  the 
best  sort  of  barley  for  a rather  heavy  clay  ? 
3.  Are  the  Welcome  Oats  better  than  the  com- 
mon kind?  4.  Wouldn’t  unleached  ashes  be 
as  good  as  anything  for  top-dressing  wheat  in 
spring  considering  the  cost  of  other  fertilizers? 
5.  Is  the  Acme  harrow  the  best?  6.  In  plant- 
ing corn,  is  it  well  to  sow  turnip  seed  in  the 
fertilizer,  mixing  them  well  together?  7.  Will 
hard-wood  ashes  and  bone  meal  mixed  at  the 
rate  of  two  tons  of  ashes  to  500  pounds  of  bone 
make  a “complete”  fertilizer? 

Ans. — 1.  A mellow,  warm  soil  and  plenty 
of  old  farm  manure  are  chief  requisites.  Raw 
bone  and  ashes  would  be  good  as  supplemen- 
tary food,  but  we  have  never  had  first-rate 
success  with  fertilizers  alone  with  melons. 
Consider  that  the  roots  of  melon  vines  extend 
almost  as  far  as  the  vines  themselves.  Prob- 
ably the  Christiana  is  as  good  as  any.  Our 
friend  should  send  for  the  catalogues  an- 
nounced. 2.  Try  the  Manshury.  We  prefer 
drilling,  the  same  as  wheat.  3.  The  Welcome 
is  the  same  as  the  Australian,  Clydesdale, 
Badger  QueeD,  Race  Horse,  etc.  4.  Yes,  as 
far  as  they  go,  nothing  is  better  than  ashes  if 
they  can  be  purchased  at  not  much  over  20 
cents  a bushel.  They  do  not  furnish  nitrogen, 
however.  6.  No.  7.  Yes.  Bone  meal  acts 
very  slowly.  We  should  not  mix  them  at  all. 
It  matters  not  in  what  proportion  they  are 
mixed.  The  mixture  will  give  a “complete” 
fertilizer,  though  it  may  be  an  ill-propor- 
tioned one,  as  in  the  above  case. 

AILING  FEET  IN  A HORSE. 

H.  A.  H.,  Carpenter , Mich. — My  12-year- 
old  horse  appeared  to  have  the  colic  last  fall ; 
he  seemed  to  be  stiff  all  over  and  in  great 
pain,  rolling  and  groaning  and  stretching  out 
his  legs  as  he  lay  down ; when  made  to  get  up 
he  acted  as  if  foundered ; but  after  being  on 
his  legs  a few  minutes  he  would  stand  as 
straight  as  any  other  horse.  He  had  no  ap- 
petite. I poulticed  his  feet,  rubbed  liniment 
on  his  legs  and  he  seemed  to  get  better  and 
was  put  to  light  work,  but  he  soon  got  bad 
again.  The  trouble  appears  to  be  confined  to 
his  front  legs,  the  cords  in  front  rise  and 
throw  the  foot  back  so  that  it  strikes  on  the 
toe.  There  are  two  cracks  on  one  foot  and  one 
on  the  other  between  the  shelland  sole  of  the 
foot;  the  frog  gets  hard  but  there  is  no  swell- 
ing on  either  leg.  What  should  be  done  for 
him? 

Ans.— We  cannot  make  a satisfactory  diag- 
nosis from  this  incomplete  description.  Try 
the  following  course  of  treatment:  Apply 

wet  bandages  to  the  feet  for  two  or  three 
weeks  to  soften  the  horn,  and  follow  with  an 
ointment  of  equal  parts  of  tar  and  vaseline 
kept  constantly  applied  to  prevent  the  drying 
of  the  hoof.  Around  the  sides  and  front  of  the 
pastern  apply  a mild  cantharides  blister  and 
repeat  in  three  or  four  weeks.  Night  and 
morning  give  one  half  ounce  of  powdered  gen- 
tian, two  drams  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  one 
dram  of  aloes.  Omit  on  alternate  weeks  and 
give  the  following — one-half  ounce  each  car- 
bonate of  soda,  powdered  gentian  and  ginger. 
If  possible  allow  only  walking  exercise  for 
some  time. 

“wind-sucking”  and  “crib-biting.” 

W.  F.  H.,  Champain  City,  III.— Is  there 
any  remedy  for  stump  sucking  or  crib-biting? 

Ans. — Stump-sucking,  wind-sucking  and 
crib-biting  closely  resemble  each  other  and 
arise  from  the  same  cause — a diseased  condi- 
tion of  the  stomach,  according  to  some  “au- 
thorities;” or,  according  to  others,  a nervous 
habit,  just  like  that  of  a person  who  bites  his 
finger  nails.  No  cure  for  either  has  ever  been 
discovered.  Crib-biting  seems  to  be  incura- 
ble for  after  a horse  has  been  prevented  from 
indulging  iu  it  for  a long  time  he  is  likely  to 
return  to  it  at  once  so  soon  as  the  restraint 
has  been  removed,  It  is  held  to  be  an  un- 


soundness, because  the  teeth  of  animals  in- 
dulging iu  it  are  injuriously  worn  away ; they 
lose  a good  deal  of  grain  by  practicing  the 
habit  while  their  mouths  are  full ; much  saliva 
escapes,  which  must  be  detrimental  to  diges- 
tion ; they  are  unusually  liable  to  colic ; the 
trick  is  very  likely  to  be  learned  by  other 
horses  in  the  stable ; and  it  is  at  once  annoy- 
ing to  the  owner  and  damaging  to  the  manger. 
Preventives  alone  are  found  to  be  effective. 
Of  these  one  of  the  best  is  to  place  the  feed 
trough  on  the  floor  and  have  nothing  in  the 
stall  that  the  horse  can  lay  hold  of  with  his 
teeth  more  than  18  inches  from  the  floor.  A 
horse  cannot  crib  when  his  head  is  down  low. 
A common  preventive  is  to  buckle  a leather 
strap  so  tightly  around  the  neck,  just  behind 
the  jaw,  that  when  the  horse  attempts  to  crib 
or  wind-suck,  the  muscles  of  that  part  are 
tightened,  and  pressing  against  the  strap 
cause  such  pain  as  to  prevent  a repetition  for 
the  time.  In  confirmed  cribbers  or  wind- 
suckers,  however,  no  ordinary  pressure  will 
suffice,  and  with  sufficient  pressure  there  is 
danger  of  causing  an  irritation  of  the  wind- 
pipe likely  to  end  in  “roaring.”  The  strap,  of 
course,  must  be  worn  constantly  as  a crib-biter 
will  use  a gate,  a pole  or  a fence,  as  well  as  a 
manger  for  the  indulgence  of  his  vice.  Prob- 
ably the  best  preventive  is  a muzzle  with  bars 
across  the  bottom  sufficiently  wide  to  enable 
the  horse  to  pick  up  his  grain  and  pull  his 
hay ; but  not  to  grasp  the  edge  of  the  manger 
or  any  other  fulcrum.  This  is  to  be  suspended 
at  all  times  from  the  head  by  a leather  head 
collar. 

SWIVEL  PLOWS. 


Davis^  Swing-  Churn 


Takes  the  Lead  in  Every  Place  it  has  been  Tried. 

THE  CONCUSSION  IS  GREATER  THAN  ANY  OTHER; 

Consequently  Makes  More  and  Better  Butter. 


Better  Than  a Barrel  Churn. 

I like  the  “Davis  Swine  Churn”  much  better  than  a barrel  churn,  for  several  reasons.  Convenience  of  filling, 
ease  In  working,  no  stopping  to  draw  vent  plug,  with  consequent  spluttering  of  cream,  convenience  of  drawing 
off  water  and  buttermilk,  and  Its  being  as  handy  as  a butter  bowl  in  which  to  salt  the  butter. 

St  Albans,  Vt.,  June  12, 1885.  HENRY  BABCOCK. 


* Better  Than  a Barrel  Churn  or  Any  Other. 

I like  the  Davis  Swing  Churn  purchased  of  your  agent  last  spring.  I have  been  in  the  business  twenty  vears 
and  have  used  the  Sanborn  churn,  the  Blanchard  churn,  the  Fyier  churn,  and  concluded  to  try  others,  and  bor- 
rowed a Barrel  churn  and  a Davis  Swing  Churn  of  my  neighbors.  The  Barrel  Churn  is  a good  churn  but  upon 
trial  I would  rather  have  my  Davis  Swing  Churn  at  the  list  price  ($15)  than  the  Barrel  as  a present,  if  I had  got  to 
use  it  one  season.  E.  A.  NORTON 

Glover,  Vt.,  July  27, 1888. 


Subscriber,  Weld  Co.,  Col. — Tell  us  some- 
thing about  swivel  plows.  What  advantages 
are  claimed  for  them  and  do  they  work  well? 


The  Best  of  Satisfaction  in  Factories. 

We  commenced  using  two  of  your  largest  size  “Davis  Swing  Churns,”  In  December,  1«82,  and  they  have  given 
us  perfect  satisfaction  in  every  respect.  AMHERST  CO-OPERATIVE  CREAMERY  ASSOCIATION 

Amherst,  Mass.,  July  15,  1385.  F.  p.  Ainsworth,  Treasurer. 


ANSWERED  BY  C.  M.  LUFGIN,  ALSTEAD,  N.  H. 

The  original  swivel  plows  were  quite  imper- 
fect. They  were  intended,  then,  only  for 
hillside  plowing,  and  were  not  entirely  suc- 
cessful at  this  work.  The  use  of  mowers  and 
reapers  called  for  a smoother  surface,  and  in- 
ventors set  to  work  to  make  the  swivel  a prac- 
tical level  land  plow.  These  efforts  have  been 
very  largely  successful.  The  great  advantage 
claimed  for  the  use  of  the  swivel  is  that  the 
furrows  are  all  thrown  the  same  way.  There 
are  no  dead  or  lapped  furrows  and  the  horses 
walk  alternately  in  the  furrow.  On  a hillside 
the  furrows  can  all  be  thrown  up  the  hill, 
thus  avoiding  the  usual  accumulation  of  soil 
at  the  lower  side.  The  head  lands  are  more 
conveniently  plowed  and  the  land  is  left  in 
good  condition  for  after  cultivation.  There 
are  objections  to  the  use  of  swivels.  As  the 
mold-board  is  turned  from  side  to  side  at  each 
furrow,  it  cannot  have  the  shape  used  on  the 
best  land-side  plows.  Consequently  the  draft 
is  heavier.  The  use  of  these  plows  is  at  present 
confined  mostly  to  hilly  countries  like  New 
England.  The  sales  increase  from  year  to 
year  and  there  are  many  in  use. 

POTATOES  AS  STOCK  FEED,  ETC. 

J.  H.  W.,  Richards,  Ohio. — 1.  Should  bran 
be  fed  wet  or  dry?  2.  What  are  potatoes 
worth  for  feeding  purposes?  3.  With  meal  at 
one  cent  and  bran  at  three  fourths  cent, which 
is  the  cheaper  food? 

Ans. — 1.  For  feeding  cows  we  should  wet 
the  bran.  2.  E.W.  Stewart  estimates  that  100 
pounds  of  meal  are  about  equal  in  feeding 
value  to  400  pounds  of  potatoes.  Thus  at  one 
cent  per  pound  for  the  meal  the  400  pounds  of 
potatoes  would  be  worth  $1,  or  15  cents  per 
bushel.  Potatoes  should  not  be  fed  raw  in 
large  quantities  to  stock.  They  are  not  like 
mangels  or  turnips.  They  contain  a large  pro- 
portion of  starch  which  must  be  acted  upon  by 
boat  to  insure  complete  digestion.  Three  or 
four  quarts  of  raw  potatoes  may  be  fed  daily 
to  stock  with  good  results,  but  when  large 
quantities  are  to  be  fed,  they  should  be 
steamed  or  cooked.  A ration  composed  en- 
tirely of  cooked  potatoes  would  be  objection- 
able. Cut  straw  or  hay  should  be  fed  with  the 
potatoes.  3.  If  we  were  feeding  milch  cows 
we  should  buy  the  bran.  If  we  were  fatten- 
ing cattle  we  should  buy  the  meal,  or,  better 
still,  use  a ration  composed  of  two-thirds  bran 
and  one-third  meal. 

SPASMODIC  COLIC  IN  A MULE. 

J.  W.  K.,  Atlanta,  Ga. — What  is  a remedy 
for  spasmodic  colic  in  a mule? 

Ans. — The  best  way  to  treat  spasmodic  colic 
is  by  purgatives  and  injections.  A jball  con- 
taining five  to  10  drams  of  aloes,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  animal,  is  the  best  form  of  pur- 
gative. Injections  of  water  at  100  degrees 
Fahr.  or  warm  water  and  castile  soap  may  be 
given.  In  cases  of  extreme  pain  opiates  are 
necessary.  Tincture  of  opium  in  two  or  three - 
ounce  doses  mixed  with  warm  water  will,  in 
mild  cases,  bring  relief,  but  in  all  cases  the 
purgative  should  be  given  also.  Hot  fomen- 
tations to  the  abdomen  are  helpful.  A pint  of 
linseed  oil  with  one  ounce  sweet  spirits  of  nitre 
forms  a good  remedy.  Another,  in  mild  cases, 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Easy  to  Fill  aud  Empty. 

We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  “Davis  Swing  Churn.”  Can  suggest  no  improvement  Works  well,  Is  easy 
to  clean,  easy  to  fill  and  empty.  LEBANON  CREAMERY  CO.,  E.  M.  Burchard,  Pres. 

Lebanon,  Ct.,  July  20, 1885.  


Produce  the  Nicest  Grain. 

The  Davis  Swing  Churns  give  us  perfect  satisfaction.  They  produce  butter  of  the  nicest  grain,  and  are  easily 
cleaned.  Ours  have  been  in  use  upwards  of  two  years,  and  have  never  failed  to  produce  good  butter. 

Wapping,  Ct.,  July.  I8&5.  WARPING  CREAMERY  CO. 

Sind  for  Illustrated  Circular  containing  a full  list  of  Dairy  and  Factory  supplies. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Rellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


WILLIAMS  & CLARK  CO.’S 


HIGH 


BONE  FERTILIZERS. 

AMMONIATED  BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

No  Fertilizer  Selling  at  the  Same  Price  Shows 
as  High  Valuation.  It  Leads  All  Others. 

Potato  Fertilizer 

Contains  all  the  Plant  Food  necessary  for  a large 
crop  of  potatoes. 

“Out  of  some  20  varieties  of  Potatoes  exhibited  at  the 
fair  of  the  Farmington  Valley  Agricultural  Society  held 
this  FaU,  sixteen  first  premiums  were  awarded  to  varieties 
grown  on  your  Special  Potato  Fertilizer.  This  must  show 
it  Is  superior  to  the  others.” 

S.  E.  Brown,  Canton  Center,  Conn. 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  ALL  CROPS. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Principal  Office,  Cotton  Exchange  Building,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  by  Local 


GRADE 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD 


Crusher  and 
Leveler. 


AGENTS  WANTED, 


Best  SelllngTool  on  t rth. 


Subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a Stool  Orusher  and  Loveler,  and  to  the  Crushing,  Cutting,  Lifting,  Turning  Process  ol 
Double  Qasgs  of  Cast  Stool  Coulters.  Cutting  power  is  immense.  Absence  of  Spihos  or  Spring  Tooth  avoids  pulling  up  rubbish. 
Only  Harrow  that  cuts  over  the  entire  surface  of  tho  ground.  < ~ ' , te 

Sizes,  3 to  16  ft.  wide.  With  and  without  Sulky  attachment.  We  deliver  free  at  Distributing  Depot*. 

DO  NOT  BE  DECEIVED.  Don’t  let  dealers  palm  off  a base  imitation  or 
some  inferior  tool  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  better.  SATISFY  YOURSELF 
BY  ORDERING  AN  “ACME  ” ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  a double  gang  Acme 
fTpWJ  TAT  to  any  responsible  farmer  in  the  United  States;  if  it  does  not  suit,  he  may  send  it 
hack,  we  paying  return  freight.  We  don’t  ask  pay  until  tried  on  his  own  farm.  ff 
Send  for  pamphlet  containing  thousands  of  testimonials  from  48  States  and  Territories. 

Branch  Office:  I IAMF  H M AQH  Manufactory  a Principal  Office, 

540  So.  Clark  St,  CHICAGO.  I- ’ UfilN  C.  I 1.  I . ftO  1 1 , Millington,  New  Jersey. 

N.  B. — “ TILLAGE  IS  MANURE”  and  other  essays  sent  free  to  parties  who  NAME  THIS  PAPER. 


THE  LUFKIN  SWIVEL  PLOW. 

ROLLED  STEEL  PLOWS  AND  IKON  PLOWS, 

with  self  adjusting  coulter,  and  an  underscoring  cut- 
ter- Sold  at  cost,  and  warranted  for  the  purpose  of 
Introduction.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  price  list. 

C.  M . LUFKIN,  Alstead,  N.  H. 


TOBACCO. 


Mr.  Sylvester  Smith, 
of  East  Granby,  Conn., 
writes  he  has  used  the 
‘Stockbridge  Tobacco  Manure  on  a piece  of  Havana 
•Tobacco,  with  very  pleasing-  results.”  BOWKER 
FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston  and  New  York. 


Macovnber’s  Hand  Planter*  for  Com , Beans , 
and  Beet  Seed.  The  best  in  the  world.  Money  refund- 
ed if  it  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  after  a fair  trial. 
Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular  and  terms. 
kS,  M,  Macomber  Co.,  M’f’r’s.  Adams,  Grand 
Isle  Co.,  Vt.  Gen’l  Agents:  A.  C.  Stoddard,  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.;  E.  Bruce  Mason,  Litchfield,  Conn.; 
H.  M.  Smith  & Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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on  75  sq.  rods  Is  what  Lewis 
West,  of  Wells  Depot,  Me., 
made  by  using  our  goods. 
iBOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO.  , 
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is  sulphuric  ether,  one  ounce ; laudnaum,  two 
ounce?;  compound  decoction  of  aloes,  five 
ounces.  Mix  and  give  as  a drench  every  half 
hour  until  relief  is  obtained. 

“WOLF  teeth"’  in  a horse. 

O.  //.  S.,  Franklin  Forks,  Pa. — My  colt 
coming  three  yearu  old,  has  large  “wolf 
eeth”  in  the  upper  jaw;  do  they  injure  the 
eye-sight,  and  should  they  be  taken  out? 

' Ans.— It  is  practically  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  veterinarians  that  these  teeth  have  very 
little  influence  upon  the  eyes.  They  are  su- 
perfluous teeth  not  needed  in  mastication. 
They  do  sometimes  lacerate  the  tongue  and 
cause  soreness  and  inflammation.  In  such 
cases  they  may  be  drawn  out.  A pair  of  for- 
ceps will  do  the  work  easily.  The  old  plan  of 
knocking  them  out  with  a hammer  and  cold 
chisel  is  barbarous. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  SHERWOOD  HARNESS. 

G.  M.  B.,  Bon  Accord,  Kans. — It  is  claimed 
that  a team  can  do  more  work  with  the  Sher- 
wood harness  than  with  the  common  one.  Is 
there  anything  in  it? 

Ans. — A span  of  horses  hitched  in  the  usual 
way  have  all  the  pressure  on  the  shoulders. 
The  team,  on  account  of  the  whiffletrees,  is 
quite  a distance  from  the  load.  Let  the  load 
run  against  an  obstruction,  and  many  horses 
flinch  with  pain  and  stop  pulling,  thus  losing 
all  advantage  of  previous  momentum.  With 
the  Sherwood  harness  the  team  is  hitched  much 
closer  to  the  load.  The  yoke  is  made  of  spring 
steel,  oil-tempered  and  very  elastic.  There  is 
no  concussion  to  the  shoulders  of  the  hoises, 
but  they  can  press  forward  without  the  jolt 
a ud  sudden  stoppage  which  occur  with  other 
harness.  These  are  the  points  claimed  for  the 
Sherwood  harness  and  they  appear  to  be  sound 
in  theory. 

Miscellaneous. 


G.  W.  G.,  Catonsville,  Md. — Should  oyster 
shell  lime  be  spread  upon  the  land  immediate- 
ly as  it  comes  from  the  kiln  or  should  it  be 
thrown  into  large  piles  and  spread  after  it  has 
’ been  slaked  ? 

Ans.— We  should  prefer  the  latter  plan. 
The  lime  might  be  dropped  about  the  field  iu 
heaps  containing  from  two  to  five  bushels  and 
spread  after  slaking  takes  place.  It  should  be 
spread  immediately  after  slaking  while  it  is  in 
the  form  of  a dry,  white  powder.  If  left  too 
long  and  permitted  to  become  wet,  it  is  pasty 
and  hard  to  spread. 

G.  R.  T.,  Reading,  Mass. - What  is  the  pro- 
cess of  salting  butter  with  brine  instead  of 
using  dry  salt? 

Ans. — The  butter  is  salted  in  the  churn. 
Just  as  it  “comes”  and  gathers  in  particles 
about  the  size  of  shot,  the  brine  is  poured  into 
the  churn  and  the  butter  thoroughly  rinsed 
with  it.  It  is  claimed  that  this  method  obvi- 
ates working  and  that  the  butter  cannot  be 
over-churned  or  over-worked  or  over-salted 
or  under-salted.  A good  article  on  the  sub- 
ject will  be  found  on  page  58  of  this  volume. 

A.  S.  A.,  Pittsfield,  Ills.— We  could  not  give 
the  value  of  the  inclosed  sample  of  tankage 
without  an  analysis.  It  appears  to  be  of  fair 
quality  and  w mid  make  a good  fertilizer. 
Average  tankage  is  worth  about  $35  per  ton. 


frequently  in  damp  weather,  under  the  shelter 
of  the  top  growth  I have  seen  the  ends  of 
rootlets  projecting  above  the  surface.  Notic- 
ing these  things,  the  thought  occurred  to  me 
that  plants  could  not  feed  below  where  the  air 
circulated  freely;  that  such  free  circulation  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  roots  to  assimilate  plant 
food.  Does  the  Rural  know  if  any  experi- 
ments have  been  tried  to  show  that  the  roots 
which  go  deep  down  nourish  the  plant,  or 
only  bring  it  water,  and  hold  it  in  position, 
while  other  roots  near  the  surface  gather  the 
plant  food.  In  this  case  of  the  wheat  plants, 
may  not  the  explanation  be  that  when  plant- 
ed too  deep  the  air  was  excluded  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  roots  of  the  young  plants 
could  not  use  the  plant  food  present?  Does 
not  the  tendency  to  develop  roots  just  at  the 
surface  indicate  that  there  is  their  feeding 
ground  ? I would  like  to  inquire  if  roots  gen- 
erally start  from  one  end  of  seed  grain  and 
the  top  from  the  other  as  represented  in  the 
cut? 

r N.-Y. — Botanists  tell  us  that  warmth , 
moisture,  air  and  food  are  essential  to  the  best 
development  of  plants.  Of  course  different 
families  of  plants  differ  in  their  root  system 
as  well  as  in  their  stems  and  leaves.  Why 
the  fibrous  or  feeding  roots  of  coni  should 
grow  nearer  the  surface  than  those  of  clovei 
or  onions,  no  one  can  tell.  The  power  which 
the  clover  and  other  pea  plants  have  of  en- 
riching the  soil  seems  to  depend  upon  the  fact 
that  their  roots  gather  food  from  a considera- 
ble depth,  “pumping  it  up”  so  to  speak, for  the 
support  of  the  rest  of  the  plant.  Careful  ob- 
servations show  that  mulching  induces  the 
roots  of  many  plants  to  grow  nearer  the  sur- 
face ; that  droughts  induce  the  roots  to  grow 
deeper ; that  roots  travel,  as  it  were,  long  dis- 
tances in  search  of  moisture  and  food ; that 
roots  do  not  penetrate  so  deep  in  rich  as  iu 
poor  surface  soils.  It  is  also  a fact  that 
pruning  the  surface  roots  of  plants  impairs 
their  vigor  for  the  time,  while  it  causes,  as 
iu  transplanting,  an  increased  growth  of 
surface  fibrous  roots.  If  the  tap-root  of 
various  plants  be  destroyed,  it  is  never  repro- 
duced, showing,  apparently,  that  while  it  fed 
the  plant  iu  the  beginning,  it  is  not  thereafter 
essential  to  its  existence. 

In  every  seed  there  is  an  embryo  which  con- 
sists of  a tiny  stem  and  leaves.  The  latter 
grow  out  of  the  soil,  while  from  the  stem  is- 
sue the  roots. 


DISCUSSION. 

HOW  DEEP  DO  PLANTS  FEED  ? 

M.  M.,  Medway,  Mass.— The  drawings  of 
wheat  plants  grown  from  plantings  at  differ- 
ing depths  in  a late  Rural  recall  to  mind  a 
query  which  has  often  presented  itself  to  me, 
viz.  _Do  the  roots  of  plants  get  nourishment 
from  the  soil  except  at  or  very  near  the  sur- 
face? My  observation  has  led  me  to  suspect 
that  the  roots  which  penetrate  to  considerable 
depths  do  not  gather  plant  food.  When  I 
have  plowed  under  manure  eight  to  ten  in- 
ches deep  I could  not  see  much  benefit  from 
it.  I once  set  four  grape-vines.  For  two  tff 
them  I dug  holes  three  feet  or  more  deep  and 
filled  them  to  within  one  foot  of  the  surface 
with  stones,  bones  and  stable  manure.  Then 
I put  in  good  loam  and  set  the  vines.  The 
other  two  vines  were  set  in  holes  just  [large 
enough  to  receive  the  roots  properly.  I ex- 
pected a reward  for  the  labor  expended  in  set- 
ting the  first  two;  but  they  never  grew  any 
better  than  the  others:  I thought  not  quite  so 
well.  Another  instance  was  an  experiment 
tried  by  a member  of  our  farmers’  club  to 
find  at  what  depth  to  place  the  manure  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results  in  growing  sugar  beets. 
Some  drills  he  opened  very  deep  and  placed 
the  manure  in  the  bottom ; in  some^he  placed 
the  manure  a few  inches  below  the  surface, 
and  in  some  just  below  or  at  the  surface.  He 
said  the  nearer  the  surface  the  manure  was 
put  the  better  the  plants  grew.  IJ  have  no- 
ticed that  corn,  potatoes,  beets,  .'turnips'and 
cabbage  when  growing  fast  always  _have 

a nee  of  roots  very  near  the  surface,  and 


Clover  Sickness.— Dr.  Lawes  favors  the 
Albany  Cultivator  with  a very  important 
article  regarding  the  cause  of  clover  sickness, 
which  has  occupied  his  attention  almost  from 
the  commencement  of  his  experiments.  1 oi 
a long  time  he  hardly  advanced  beyond  the 
fact  that  no  combination  of  manures,  natural 
or  artificial,  would  cause  clover  to  grow  upon 
land  which  was  clover-sick.  Of  late  years  he 
has  gathered  two  or  three  scraps  of  knowledge 
which  have  enabled  him  to  mount  a step  or 
two  up  the  long  ladder,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  Several  plots 
were  differently  manured  or  fertilized— one 
not  being  manured  at  all  for  many  years. 
Comparing  the  condition  of  the  land  whei  e 
there  was  no  disease  and  where  the  disease 
was  the  worst,  Dr.  Lawes  finds  that  where 
there  was  no  disease,  no  organic  or  nitrogen- 
ous manure  had  been  applied,  and  all  the  veg- 
etable matter  grown  had  been  removed:  while 
the  mineral  manures  applied  contained  more 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  than  what  was 
carried  off  in  the  crops.  The  land  where  the 
disease  destroyed  a large  portion  of  the  crop 
received,  with  the  mineral  manures,  every 
fourth  year,  2,000  pounds  of  rape  cake  and 
200  pounds  of  salts  of  ammonia,  the  large  crop 
of  roots  and  tops  being  also  plowed  in.  As 
compared  with  the  other  soil,  this  soil  contains 
vegetable  matters  in  a different  stage  of  de- 
cay and  provides  suitable  food  for  a great 
variety  of  underground  life.  He  finds  that  the 
application  of  rape  cake  is  followed  by  an  im- 
mense increase  of  wire-worms;  it  is  said 
among  farmers  that  where  the  corn  crops  are 
attacked  by  wire-worms  an  application  of 
rape  cake  will  kill  them,  the  fact  being  that 
they  cease  to  eat  the  young  corn  and  feed  upon 
the  cake.  * * * The  evidence  points  to  a 
destruction  of  the  clover  plant  by  living  or- 
ganisms in  the  soil,  a large  increase  in  this 
life  having  been  encouraged  by  the  liberal 
supply  of  organic  and  nitrogenous  matter. 
This  does  not,  however,  explain — supposing 
he  had  taken  another  leguminous  crop,  say 
beans,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the  eighth 
year,  followed  by  Red  Clover  in  the  13th  year 
why  the  crop  w ould,  in  all  probability,  es- 
cape the  attack  of  the  living  agencies  and  be 


free  from  disease.  It  is  at  this  point  that  thi 
difficulty  of  finding  a satisfactory  solution  is 
the  greatest,  and  it  can  only  be  met  by  assum- 
ing that  the  clover  plant  requires,  as  a part  of 
its  food,  a special  organic  compound.  Dr. 
Lawes  goes  on  to  show  by  experiments  iu  an- 
other field  how  a soil  which  became  poOr  in 
organic  matter,  nitrogen,  phosphates  and  pot- 
ash,  ceased  to  furnish  food  for  one  legumin- 
ous plant,  while  it  was  accumulating  food 
suitable  for  another  plant  of  the  same  order. 

In  his  garden  the  soil  is  rich  from  the  accu- 
mulations from  former  manures.  No  fresh 
organic  or  nitrogenous  manures  have  been  ap- 
plied to  feed  living  bodies  in  the  soil.  This 
has  never  been  clover-sick,  though  clover  has 
been  grown  on  it  continuously  for  35  years. 

It  is  quite  possible  when  organic  matter  has 
readied  a certain  stage  of  decay  it  may 
cease  to  be  food  for  much  of  the  larger  sorts 
of  organic  life,  such  as  worms,  etc.  Salts  of 
ammonia  appear  always  to  have  an  unfavor- 
able influence  upon  clover  and  to  encourage 
disease. 

We  have  merely  attempted  to  give  the  gist 
of  Dr.  La wes’s  article  which  fills  over  three 
columns  of  our  respected  contemporary. 

There  are  a few  conclusions  which  Dr. 
Lawes  draws  from  these  experiments: 

1.  That  clover  disease  does  not  occur  even 
when  the  crop  is  grown  continuously,  pro- 
vided that  the  soil  contains  in  abundance  the 
appropriate  food  of  the  plant. 

2.  That  clover  disease  occurs  in  highly- 
manured  soils  if  the  crop  is  repeated  too  fre- 
quently and  sufficient  time  is  not  allowed 
for  the  formation  of  the  appropriate  food  of 
the  clover. 

3.  That  the  fertility  of  a soil  may  be  largoly 
reduced  by  cropping  and  absence  of  manures, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  food  specially  re- 
quired by  the  clover  may  be  increasing  in  the 
soil.  The  crops  grown  during  the  process  of 
exhaustion  maybe  partly,  or  wholly,  plants 
of  the  same  natural  order  as  the  clover,  pro- 
vided that  they  differ  from  the  clover  iu  cer- 
tain properties  of  their  growth  and  the  range 
of  their  roots. 

4.  That  although  clover  does  not  appear  to 
possess  the  same  power  of  appropriating  the 
mineral  food  of  the  soil  as  the  cereal  crops 
(for  which  reason  mineral  manures  are  often 
advantageously  applied  to  this  crop),  still  min- 
eral manures  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  grow 
clover,  on  clover-sick  land. 

5.  That  all  the  evidence  points  to  the  soil  as 
the  chief  source  of  the  mineral  and  nitrogen- 
ous food  of  the  clover ; and  if  it  should  be  ul- 
timately proved  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmos- 
phere played  any  important  part  in  furnish- 
ing the  nitrogen  taken  up  by  the  plant,  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  nitrogen  enters  into  a 
combination  with  some  ingredient  of  the  soil, 
than  that  it  is  directly  assimilated  by  the 
plant  itself. 


small  particles  adhering  loosely  together  in  a 
menstruum  of  buttermilk.  Formerly  butter 
was  churned  until  it  formed  a large  lump  in 
the  churn;  it  was  then  taken  out  and  squeezed 
and  slashed  in  a bowl  or  upon  a slab,  with  the 
ladle  or  by  the  hands  to  get  rid  of  the  butter- 
milk which  was  contained  in  it.  The  result 
was  that  either  the  buttermilk  not  wholly  re- 
moved spoiled  the  butter  very  quickly  or  the 
grain  of  the  butter  was  injured. 


“ Spread  ” Himself  Too  Much.— Mr. 
Hugh  J.  Brooks,  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  men- 
tions the  case  of  a farmer  of  300  acres  who 
wanted  to  sell.  His  children  wanted  to  get 
away,  his  wife  wanted  to  get  away,  he  want- 
ed to  get  away.  Mr.  Brooks  went  to  see  that 
farm,  and  didn’t  wonder  that  they  all  wanted 
a change  of  scene.  The  farmer  began  with 
100  acres,  and  instead  of  making  the  most  of 
that,  he  bought  more  and  more,  and  in  strug- 
gling with  debt  worked  himself  and  family 
beyond  their  strength,  neglected  mental  and 
social  privileges,  and  did  nothing  to  beautify 
the  home  or  make  home  life  attractive.  The 
visitor  looked  in  vain  for  a strawberry  and 
asparagus  bed,  the  raspberry  and  grape-vi  les, 
the  burdened  branches  of  apple,  pear,  peach 
and  cherry.  He  found  a few  currant  bushes, 
but  they  appeared  to  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves, and  doubtless  wished  that  they,  too, 
could  get  away. 


The  Butter  Globule.— Henry  Stewart 
says,  iu  the  N.  Y.  Times,  that  the  fat  globules 
iu  the  milk  are  very  small,  not  more  than 
1-2500  to  1-4500  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They 
float  in  the  milk  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion, 
and  do  not  have  any  covering  or  inclosing 
pellicle,  as  was  formerly  supposed  and  so 
stated  by  Prof.  Arnold  and  some  persons  who 
blindly  accepted  what  he  told  them.  The  idea 
of  the  inclosing  pellicle,  or  skiD,  however,  first 
originated  with  some  French  physiologists, 
and  was  simply  adopted  here  by  various  pro- 
fessional dairy  lecturers , who  spread  it  abroad 
with  various  fantastical  embellishments 
equally  visionary  in  regard  to  the  operation 
of  churning,  as  it  was  thought  to  depend  on 
this  fanciful  pellicle.  Thus  it  was  said  and 
taught  to  dairymen  that  the  cream  should  be 
forced  through  narrow  spaces  between  the 
churn  and  the  dasher,  so  that  this  pellicle 
could  be  rubbed  and  worn  off  or  ruptured, 
and  this  theory,  requiring  a great  deal  of 
labor  to  carry  it  out,  has  inflicted  life-long 
injury  upon  many  a dairyman’s  wife  who  used 
the  old-fashioned  up-and-down  churn,  which 
was  recommended  as  the  best  for  this  rubbing 
process.  Mr.  Stewart  claims  that  he  was  the 
first  person  iu  America  to  show  by  numerous 
microscopical  examinations  and  by  making 
and  churning  artificial  cream  and  comparing 
this  with  common  cream  that  the  butter  glo- 
bule was  simply  a small  particle  or  drop  of  oil 
suspended  in  a viscous  and  adherent  fluid  and 
differed  physically  in  no  degree  from  an  arti- 
ficial emulsion  of  oil  in  an  albuminous  or 
gummy  fluid.  This  explanation  of  the  char- 
acter of  milk  and  cream  is  now  fully  accepted, 
and  the  old  theory  is  discarded,  with  the  re- 
sult of  completely  changing  the  common 
belief  in  regard  to  churning  and  the  action  of 
the  churn.  No  dasher  is  needed  in  a churn. 
All  that  is  required  is  to  cause  a certain  agi- 
tation and  concussion  of  the  cream  so  that  its 
particles  are  violently  dashed  together,  when, 
if  the  temperature  is  just  right,  the  small  fat 
globules  adhere  together  and  gradually  form 
masses,  which,  under  a microscope  of  high 
power,  appear  like  raspberries  or  a bunch  of 


THE  RURAL’S  LUNCH. 

D.  S.  Marvin,  in  Popular  Gardening,  does 
not  believe  that  the  finest  grapes  are  pro- 
duced on  the  strongest  shoots  of  the  previous 
year’s  growth.  Wherever  there  is  a feeble 
growth  of  the  vine,  there  the  idea  is  right ; 
but  wherever  there  is  a strong  growth  then 
it  is  wrong.  The  fruit  buds  upon  the  most 
vigorous  canes  are  not  so  well  developed  as 
upon  medium-sized  canes 

Mr.  Marvin  has  tried  the  experiment  over 
and  over,  and  the  sum  of  his  observation  is, 
that  the  medium  canes  are  the  ones  that  de- 
velop the  best  fruit  buds  whenever  the  vines 

are  strong 

Professor  Cook,  in  an  address  before  the 
New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society,  alludes  to 
the  fact  that  moisture  and  free  circulation  of 
air  are.indispensable  conditionsof  nitrification, 
and,  provided  the  circulation  of  air  is  main- 
tained, the  more  moisture  the  more  rapid  and 
complete  is  the  nitrification.  Tbis  alone 
would  suffice  to  show  the  importance  of  a mel- 
low soil  for  growing  plants 

We  have  yet  to  learn  of  a case  in  which  a 
poor  crop  of  oats  was  attributed  to  sowing  too 

early 

The  Times  says  that  the  pernicious  teach- 
ing of  a clique  of  agricultural  writers  in  re- 
gard to  the  effects  of  plowing  iu  clover  as  a 
better  thing  for  the  soil  than  the  use  of  ma- 
nure is  having  serious  results 

Five  dollars  will  purchase  a bushel  of  clo- 
ver seed,  or  enough  for  six  or  eight  acres. 
The  fall  growth  will  make,  on  good  soil,  not 
more  than  four  tons  of  green  matter  per  acre. 
This  cannot  be  equal  to  10  or  13  tons  of  ma 
nure,  either  in  direct  or  indirect  benefit  to  the 
land.  But  farmers  are  too  apt  to  be  misled  by 
positive  statements  set  forth  in  well  chosen 
and  easily  read  sentences,  and  much  mischief 

may  be  done  in  this  way 

It  would  not  do  to  forget  that  as  novelties 
all  of  our  old  and  valuable  varieties  first  found 
their  wav  into  wide  cultivation,  says  Popular 
Gardening.  It  is  true  that  a large  proportion 
of  novelties  fail  when  put  to  the  test  of  wide 
dissemination  and  it  is  also  true  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  novelties  are  “oldities,”  or  trash. 

If  every  new  thing  offered  were  a prize,  prizes 

would  soon  go  a-begging 

Mr.  Terry’s  experience,  as  he  states  in  the 
Cultivator,  is  all  in  favor  of  sowing  clover 
early.  A few  freezes  and  thaws  will  cover  it 
nicely.  In  17  years  Mr.  Terry  has  not  failed 
of  a fair  stand  in  this  way.  On  his  land  he 
considers  four  quarts  to  the  acre  enough.  He 
also  sows  a little  Timothy— three  or  four 
quarts— but  the  hay  will  be  mostly  clover. 
The  Timothy  will  catch  in  some  places  where 
the  clover  misses,  and  then,  also,  it  holds  the 
clover  up  somewhat  and  increases  the  yield  of 

hay  per  acre  

Our  friend,  the  Cultivator  and  Country 
Gentleman,  assures  a correspondent,  in  reply 
to  a question,  that  the  cow-pea  is  “too  small 
in  growth  at  the  North  to  be  of  value.”  This 
is  a mistake.  We  have  grown  many  varieties 
of  the  cow  pea  at  the  Rural  Farm  and  can  as- 
sure the  Cultivator  that  several  of  them  not 
only  make  a stupendous  growth  of  vine,  but 
ripen  the  fruit  early  and  in  great  abundance.. 

Mr.  Idell  remarked,  at  the  last  session  of 
the  N.  J.  H.  S.,  that  the  reason  why  there  is 
not  a greater  consumption  of  fruit  in  our 
cities  is  that  the  middle  and  poorer  classes 
spend  too  much  of  their  money  for  beer.  He 
estimates  that  su<'h  people  spend  90  cents  for 
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beer  to  10  cents  for  fruit.  He  has  counted  12 
trips  made  by  one  poor  woman  past  his  place 

for  beer  in  a single  day 

It  was  further  stated  that  Mr.  Minch  had 
40  acres  in  potatoes  last  year  and  produced  a 
better  yield  than  any  other  farmer  in  his 
county.  He  used  commercial  fertilizers  only. 

At  a Convention  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
held  at  Philadelphia  the  other  day,  represen- 
tatives were  present  from  nearly  every  State 
and  Territory  iu  the  Union.  It  was  unani- 
mously decided  that  inoculation  for  contag- 
ious pleuro-pneumonia  should  not  be  adopted 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  no  animals 
should  be  placed  in  infected  stables  until  they 
had  been  thoroughly  disinfected  and  inspect- 
ed ; and  that  all  animals  exposed  to  the  dis- 
ease should  be  destroyed 

“Handling,”  “touch,”  or  “quality,”  though 
hard  to  describe,  furnishes  valuable  indica- 
tions of  many  of  the  most  important  charac- 
teristics of  an  animal.  Slight  variations  in 
“touch”  often  represent  marked  differences  in 
quality.  A delicate  sense  of  touch  and  much 
practice  are  required  to  make  nice  discrimina- 
tions   

A fine,  long  and  mossy  coat  of  hair  on  a 
beast,  one  that  is  soft  under  the  hand,  indi- 
cates a good  feeder,  and,  as  a rule,  the  fat  will 
be  well  distributed,  giving  a good  quality  of 
fine-grained,  marbled  flesh.  If  the  coat  is 
short  and  fine,  the  animal  may  feed  well ; but 
there  will  be  a tendency  to  the  formation  of 
internal  fat,  instead  of  a desirable  uniform 
distribution  of  it  throughout  the  system.  A 
harsh,  coarse,  wiry  coat  is  an  indication  of 

poor  feeding  quality  and  late  maturity 

In  animals  of  good  quality  the  skin  is  soft 
and  elastic,  of  moderate  thickness,  yielding 
readily  to  the  fingers  when  the  animal  is  in 
moderate  coudition,  but  increasing  in  firmness 
as  the  animal  “ripens”  from  the  development 

of  fat  in  the  cellular  tissues 

A harsh,  hard  and  unyielding  skin,  indi- 
cates a slow  feeder  and  an  inferior  quality  of 
flesh;  while  a thin,  flabby  skin,  that  can  be 
readily  raised  in  folds,  denotes  a weak  consti- 
tution, oily  fat  and  coarse,  stringy  flesh 

Some  breeds  of  sheep,  as  the  Mendip  and 
Dorsets,  mentioned  by  Youatt,  breed  twice  a 

year 

A comparison  of  the  results  obtained  with 
different  animals,  remarks  Professor  Miles,  is 
generally  neglected  by  farmers,  and  they 
therefore  make  too  little  difference  in  the  price 
of  their  best  animals  that  are  capable  of  re- 
turning a fair  profit  on  the  food  consumed, 
and  those  of  inferior  quality,  that  d©  not  pay 

for  their  keep 

Owing  to  the  variety  of  improved  breeds 
of  live  stock  that  can  now  be  obtained,  adapted 
to  almost  every  variety  of  climate  and  system 
of  management,  Prof.  Miles  does  not  think  it 
desirable  to  attempt  the  formation  of  a new 
breed,  as  any  special  qualities  that  may  be  re- 
quired under  particular  circumstances  can  be 
more  readily  obtained  by  a modification  of  the 
characteristics  of  some  existing  breed  that  ap- 
proximates in  its  qualities  to  the  desired  stand- 
ard   

In  the  cross  of  a superior  breed  upon  the 
average  farm  stock,  the  best  results  can  be 
obtained  only  by  a better  system  of  feeding 
than  the  original  stock  had  been  accustomed 
to.  The  old  Scotch  saying  “the  breed  is  in 
the  mouth”  expresses  an  important  truth  in 
stock  management.  With  every  improvement 
in  “blood,”  a corresponding  improvement  in 
feeding  and  management  should  be  made 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Colorado. 

Greeley,  Weld  Co.,  March  15. — We  have 
had  a very  nice  winter.  There  has  not  been 
much  snow.  We  have  had  some  very  warm 
weather  lately.  Farmers  are  busy  plowing 
and  sowing.  The  ground  is  a little  too  dry. 
We  have  had  some  bad  dust  storms  recently. 

G.  J.  T. 

Idaho. 

Horse-shoe  Bend,  Boise  Co.,  March  17.— 
While  our  climate  is  variable,  and  at  times 
threatens  the  destruction  of  everything  tender 
or  hardy,  trees  and  small  fruits  get  through 
in  a remarkably  healthy  condition.  For  ex- 
ample, I find  by  referring  to  my  “Weather 
Report  and  Notes”  that  in  1884-5  the  ther- 
mometer ran  to  20  deg.  below  zero  on  January 
20.  Turning  over  to  “Fruit  Notes,”  I find 
that  Souhegan,  Superb  and  Shaffer  Raspber- 
ries were  not  injured;  that  Hansell  was  killed 
to  the  snow  line — eight  inches  deep.  The 
Early  Harvest,  Lawton,  Wachusett  Thorn- 
less and  Kittatinny  were  also  killed  to  the 
snow  line;  Wilson  Junior  was  partly  killed. 
Peaches  were  killed  to  the  ground,  or  nearly 


so— trees  that  had  been  in  beariug  for  from 
five  to  18  years.  Nearly  all  the  different  va- 
rieties of  apples  lived  through,  except  a few 
that  were  irrigated  too  late,  causing  a late 
growth.  Plums  were  not  injured,  and  we 
have  about  all  the  older  varieties.  None  of 
the  small  fruits  or  larger  fruits  have  been 
killed  since.  The  coldest  day  of  the  winter  of 
1885-0  was  one  degree  below  zero,  January  17, 
and  the  winter  just  past  has  been  very  open, 
the  thermometer  only  going  down  to  11  deg. 
above  zero  on  February  20.  The  above  notes 
are  confined  to  my  own  neighborhood. 
Twelve  miles  from  here,  in  the  mountain  dis- 
trict. the  snow  is  five  feet  deep  and  the  ther- 
mometer averages  five  to  1 0 degrees  colder. 

What  a power  the  Rural  is  among  the 
farmers  of  the  nation.  It  is  stirring  them  up 
to  a sense  of  their  duty — to  act  their  part 
nobly  and  honorably  and  to  be  politicians  at 
the  polls  on  election  days.  a.  l.  r. 

Indiana. 

Lawrence,  Marion  Co.,  March  18. — Neither 
I nor  my  neighbors  have  any  particular  use 
for  the  Washington  Seed  Store.  What  seeds 
we  get  are  no  better  than  what  we  have,  when 
we  get  any  at  all,  which  is  not  often.  Wheat 
is  looking  fine.  We  had  a very  stormy,  wet 
February.  March  has  been  good,  but  it  is* 
rainiug  now.  Some  oats  are  sowed;  others 
ready  to  sow.  Crops  were  good  here  last  sea- 
son. The  bottom  has  dropped  out  of  the  pota- 
to market;  the  tubers  are  selling  for  25  and 
30  cents.  Timothy  hay  held  its  own  better 
than  for  four  or  five  years;  $10  a ton  has  been 
the  ruling  price.  Success  to  the  Rural! 

c.  h.  h. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
March  28,  1887. 

E.  T.  R.— V.  W G.— F.  C McC.-O.  H.  A.-C.  F.B.— S. 
J.  R.— B — F.  L.  M.— J.  B — J.  W.  O— J.  S.— E.  D.— F.  D. 
J.-J.  L.  B.-J-E  F -J.  H.  T.-C.  G.  S.-H.  E.  B.-J.  J. 
H.— J.  E.  M.-J.  A.— T.  B.  M.— S.  A.  H.-J.  W.  H.— J.  H. 
-P.  B.  R.-F.  A.  B.-O.  H.  S.-E.  B.  V.-H.  H.  H.-N.  S. 

F. —  J.  T.— W.  A.  D.-P.  S , thanks.— C.  B.  S.— A.  C.  R.— 

E.  W B.-G.  H.— W.F.  H.-W.  Mc.D.— F.  P.-C.  M.  R.— 
M.  H.— E D.  B.-V.  R.  P.-H.  H.  H.-F.  P.— C.  B.  S.-G. 
W.  R.— F.  C.  L.— G.  B.,  answer  by  mail.— E.  K.  M.—W. 

G. ,  answer  by  mail.— A.  L.  R.,  thanks.— C.  T.,— M.  D.  T. 
-C.  H.  W.-T.  H.  V.-C.  E.  L. — E.  D.  B.-G.  R.  H.-S.  B. 

H. — M.N.-K.  E.  C.— D. P.— C.  C.— F.  R.,  thanks— M.  M. 
— B.—H.  S.-J.  L.  M„  thanks— J.  M.  H.—C.  G.  S.-J.  J. 
C.— J.  W.  O.— J.  H.  S.— W.  D.  S.— Andrew  M.  L.,  thanks. 
— H.  J.— A.  J.-J.  Perkins,  thanks  —J.  S.— J.  H.  J.,  over- 
looked.— O.  B.  S. — A.  L.  J. — H-  S. — D. — J.  H.  H. — S F.  H. 

F.  L.  C.— E.  B V.,  thanks.— G.  H.—C.  E.  L.— F.  Bros.— A. 
L.  C.-S.  C.-W.  F.  M.-P.  B.  M.-P.  B.-E.  T.-H.  S.-C. 
V.  D.-H.  C.-G  H.  C— W.  B.-C.  S.  H -C.  A.  C.-D.  W. 
S.— L.  M.  T.— J.  S.— V.  M — J.  F.  H.,  thanks.— S.  B.  H., 
thanks.— G.  R.  H. 


pisrtUatteuujs  gUmtijsing. 


Scrota  iu 

Probably  no  form  of  disease  is  sc  generally  dis 
tributed  among  our  whole  population  as  scrofula. 
Almost  every  individual  has  this  ,atent  poisofi 
coursing  his  veins.  The  terrible  sufferings  en 
dured  by  those  afflicted  with  scrofulous  sores 
cannot  be  understood  by  others,  and  their  grati- 
tude on  finding  a remedy  that  cures  them,  aston- 
ishes a well  parson.  The  wonderful  power  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 


in  eradicating  every  form  of  Scrofula  has  been  so 
clearly  and  fully  demonstrated  that  it  leaves  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  greatest  medical  discovery  of 
this  generation.  It  is  made  by  C.  I.  HOOD  & CO- 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  is  sold  by  all  druggists. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  187S. 

BAKER’S 


_ Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  oi 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  f ' 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economl 
cal,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

BAKER  & CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass, 


IT  D S V e to  sell  our  Rubber  Printing  St  amps.  Samples 
II  rfil  0 free.  J.  M.  MITTEN  Sc  CO..  Cleveland,  O. 


DRB30WN! 


treatment 


For  consumption,  catarrh,  hay 
Fever,  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  gen- 
eral Debility,  all  chronic  diseases 
of  the  Throat,  Lungs,  blood  and 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

THE  GREATEST  ADVANCEMENT  IN  THE 
USE  OF  OXYGEN. 

Office  and  home  treatment. 

I NTERESTI  NG  TR  EATISE  FREE  BY  MAIL. 

WALTER  C.  BROWNING,  M.  D-, 
4235  ARCH  ST  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


F.  W.  DEVOE  & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED  1852,) 

Offices:  FULTON  ST,,  cor.  William,  New  York, 

PURE 

MIXED 

PAINTS. 


If  you  think  of  doiug  any  painting  this  Spring  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  tbat  we  guarantee  our  ready-mixed  paints  to  be  made  only  of  pure  linseed  oil, 
and  the  most  permanent  pigments.  They  are  not  “Chemical,”  “Rubber,”  “Patent,” 
or  “Fireproof.”  We  use  no  secret  or  patent  method  in  manufacturing  them,  by  which 
benzine  and  water  are  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  pure  linseed  oil. 


Samples  of  FIFTY  DESIRABLE  SHADES  for  Consumers  on  request. 


FINE  VARNISHES.  ARTISTS’  MATERIALS. 


Painters’  Supplies  of  All  Kinds. 


SEDGWICK  WOVEN  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE  AND  GATES. 


The  best  Farm,  Garden,  Poultry  Yard,  Lawn,  School  Lot,  Park 
and  Cemetery  Fences  and  Gates.  Perfect  Automatic  Gate.  Cheap- 
est and  Neatest  Iron  Fences.  Iron  and  Wire  Summer  Blouses,  Lawn 
Furniture,  and  other  wire  work.  Best  Wire  Stretcher  and  Pliers, 
Ask.  dealers  in  hardware,  or  address 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

EDWARD  SUTTON,  Eastern  Agent',  300  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HENLEY’S 

IMPROVED  MONARCH 
FENCE  MACHINE. 


Patented  July  21.  1885:  May  18,  1886:  August  3, 1886. 
The  only  practical  machine  in  use  which  makes  the 
fence  in  the  field  whenever  wanted. 


It  has  no  equal!  and  makes  the  best,  strongest  and 
most  durable  fence  for  general  use  and  especially  for 
farm  and  stock  purpose.  Weaves  any  length  of  picket, 
slat  or  board,  and  any  sized  wire  can  be  used.  The 
Monarch  Machine  is  made  of  the  best  materials,  is 
strong,  light,  durable,  can  easily  be  operated  by  a man 
or  boy,  and  will  last  a life-time.  This  fence  is  far 
superior  to  any  barb  wire  fence,  and  will  turn  all  kinds 
of  stock. 

For  new  catalogue  and  further  particulars  address 

M.  C.  HENLEY, 

523  to  533  No.  16th  Street, 

RICHMOND.  INDIANA. 

Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


^ ••  of  ammonia,  phosphoric 

111?  i||?  acid,  or  potash  will  feed  a 
v#  JLJ  JL'IWl  large  number  of  plants. 
Should  you  not,  then,  be  careful  in  WHAT  FORM 
that  drop  is  given?  BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO., 
Boston  and  New  York. 


forum  as 

»w  to  Rais© 


Circulars,  and  Essay 
who  mention  this  paper. 


EMPIRE  DRILL  GO.  SH0RTSVILLE,N.Y. 


^BossRoad  Machine 


FLEMING  MANUFACTURING  €0.,  Ft  .Wayne,  Ind. 


gUCKEYE 


WROUGHT  IRON 

Punched  Rail  Fence 


Suitable  for  Private  Residence*,  Parks.  Court  Houses,  Cemeteries  orPahlb 
Grounds — made  either  Plain  or  Ornamental  Also,  manufacturers  of  tha 
IRON  TURBINE  WIND  ENGINES,  BUCKEYE  FORCE  fUMFR. 
BUCKEYE  LAWN  MOV.ERS,  ETC 
Send/br  Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Prices  to  ^ i 

MAST.  F008  & CO„  epringfleld,  Cilia 


ie  iV’Civiuiien  v v u vc 1 1 * v,’ ^ a /-x7;  1 1 * 

158  6l  160  W.  Lake  St.*  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCING 


80c.  PER  ROD.* 


BEST  , 
STEEL 
WIRE 


s TwistedWire  Rope  Selvage. 

widtbsnml  sizes.  Sold  by  us  or  any  dealer  in  this  line 
oods,  FREIGHT  PAI  D. Information  free.  Write 


RICHMOND  CITY 

Mia  WORKS 

« RICHMOND, 

Manufacturers  of 

MILL  STQN 

FLOURING  MILL 
MACHINERY, 

and  tha 

Corn 

In  the  cots  try.  EST'Stnd  for  deecnDtinn  »»d  own 


PATENTS 

r.  A.  LEHMANN,  8olioitor  or  Patents,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Vo  ebarf • unlaaa  patent  la  secured.  Send  for  Circular. 


ECLIPSE  * 

HOLE  DIGGER 

The  Greatest  LABOR-SAVING  tool  ever 
invented  for  digging  holes  in  the  ground.  This 
machine  works  on  a NEW  PRINCIPLE, 
and  is  unlike  any  thins:  in  the  market.  W e 
claim  for  this  tod:  1st.  That  one  can  dlj 
from  TWO  to  THREE  HUNDRED  hole* 
two  feet  deep  in  one  dav.  2d.  That  It  will  dig 
holes  any  SIZE  or  DEPTH  required,  and 
will  work  successfully  in  VERY  IlA_Ri>  or 
ROUGH  ground  where  other  diggers  and 
augers  will  not  work  at  all.  3d.  You  stand  up 
straight  while  using  it,  consequently  no  back- 
breaking work.  0 ZT  ^ will  pay  yon  to > send 
for  descriptive  circular  aud  prices ^to  V.  J. 


COLE  A 


r Successors  to  Cole  & Fleming, 

SPKEN GFIELl>e  OHIO, 
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THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

A National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homea 


Conducted  by 
II.BEBI  8.  CARMAN. 


Address 

THE  RUBAI.  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  2,  1887. 


A Special  number  next  week. 


In  our  next  supplement  number,  to  be 
published  next  week,  considerable  space 
will  be  given  to  hardy  trees  and  shrubs. 

We  have  mailed  our  present  seed  distribu- 
tion to  all  subscribers  who  applied  prior  to 
March  12 tli.  Any  who  have  not  received  it 
will  kindly  notify  us  at  once. 


Tiie  White  Baroness  is  not  a very  new 
rose.  It  is  a sport  of  Baroness  Rothschild, 
pure  white  and  with  the  same  shape  and 
flower  as  the  parent.  It  was  sent  out  in 
1882  by  Paul  of  England.  So  Mr.  P.  Barry 
kindly  informs  us.  Baroness  Rothschild 
is  a hybrid  remontant  and  very  hardy. 
The  flowers  are  pink,  of  a cupped  form 
and  very  pretty,  though  without  fragrance. 


The  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  leg- 
islature are  called  upon  to  consider  a bill 
to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  candy. 
The  manufacture  as  well  as  the  possession 
and  sale  of  adulterated  goods  is  to  be 
made  punishable  by  a fine  of  $50  to  $100 
and  the  confiscation  of  the  goods.  We 
have  long  believed  that  the  cheap  and 
nasty  candies  with  which  the  market  is 
flooded,  cause  many  of  the  troubles  from 
which  children  suffer.  We  would  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  buy  a package 
of  cheap  candy  for  a child  to  eat.  But  as 
for  “adulteration,”  who  can  say  what 
candy  is?  What  standard  shall  be  estab- 
lished? We  should  say  let  all  candy 
alone.  If  children  cry  for  sweets,  let 
them  have  honey  or  maple  sirup.  The 
first  ought  to  be  made  on  every  farm. 

The  Great  Dairy  and  Cattle  show  will 
be  held  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden, 
this  city,  May  10-14.  This  exhibition  is 
the  first  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  any  part 
of  America.  A large  attendance  and  a 
fine  display  are  assured.  Exhibits  of  but- 
ter and  cheese  will  be  made  so  that  all 
parts  of  the  country  will  be  represented. 
Many  novel  features  will  be  introduced, 
such  as  a complete  working  creamery,  a 
model  dairy,  and  the  process  of  manufac- 
turing small  Neufchatel  and  cream  cheeses, 
In  fact,  the  exhibition  promises  to  be  the 
most  instructive  dairy  show  ever  held  in 
this  country,  if  not  in  the  world.  The 
entries  will  close  on  Monday,  April  25. 
Excursion  trains  on  most  of  the  railroads 
will  be  run  during  the  show,  and  all  who 
can  possibly  do  so  should  attend. 


Prof.  Wilder,  of  Cornell,  makes  a 
strong  plea  fora  change  in  the  methods 
of  inflicting  capital  punishment.  He  pro- 
poses inflicting  death  by  means  of  chloro- 
form. The  present  method  of  execution 
is  cruel  and  demoralizing.  For  days  after 
the  recent  dreadful  execution  in  this 
State,  the  papers  were  filled  with  the  ter- 
rible details,  a series  of  ghastly  pictures 
that  could  hardly  help  leaving  a perma- 
nent impression  on  youthful  minds.  Such 
dreadful  details  are  to  the  criminal  class 
like  the  smell  of  blood  to  the  tiger.  Death 
by  chloroform  could  be  strictly  private. 
There  would  be  no  horrible  details  for 
sensational  newspapers  to  gloat  over,  but 
there  would  be  something  in  the  strange, 
silent,  mysterious  death  that  would  strike 
terror  to  the  most  depraved  heart.  The 
suggestion  is  by  no  means  new,  but  it  is 
still  an  excellent  one. 


A CORN  TRIAL. 


We  propose  to  try  to  raise  a large  crop 
of  field  corn  at  the  Rural  Farm  this  sea- 
son— one  indeed  that  will  equal,  if  pos- 
sible, the  great  yield  there  produced  seven 
years  ago,  should  the  season  prove  favor- 
able. The  yield,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  over  130  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to 
the  acre.  Our  present  field,  which  is  as 
level  as  a floor,  was  plowed  last  fall  hav- 
ing been  in  grass  for  four  years.  In  Feb- 
ruary 50  tons  of  coarse  barn-yard  manure 
were  spread  upon  it,  there  being  about 
four  acres.  This  will  be  plowed  under 
lightly — it  is  too  coarse  to  be  harrowed 
in — and  about  500  pounds  of  high-grade 
complete  fertilizer  will  be  sown  to  the 
acre.  Then  the  field  will  be  harrowed, 


first  with  the  Acme,  then  with  a smooth- 
ing harrow,  and  the  corn  drilled  in,  setting 
the  drill  to  drop  a kernel  every  eight 
inches  as  nearly  as  may  be.  The  drills  will 
be  four  feet  two  inches  apart.  As  soon 
as  the  stand  can  be  ascertained,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  sow  at  the  rate  of  150  pounds 
per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  when  the 
first  cultivation  is  given  to  hoe  out  the 
plants  so  as  to  leave  them  between  one 
and  two  feet  apart.  Upon  a small  plot 
the  nitrate  of  soda  will  be  omitted  so  that, 
by  comparison,  its  effects  upon  the  rest 
may  be  noted.  Very  shallow,  level  culti- 
vation will  be  given  during  the  season. 
The  variety  will  be  the  Chester  County 
Mammoth  (yellow  dent)  which  we  have 
raised  continuously  for  10  years  or  more. 

NOTICE. 


All  subscribers  who  desire  the  Rural’s 
Seed  Distribution  must  apply  for  it. 
Hitherto  we  have  not  required  those  who 
subscribe  for  the  Rural  in  connection 
with  other  papers  to  make  an  application. 
This  has  caused  confusion.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  say  “Send  seeds.” 

VETERINARY  COLLEGES. 


A bill  before  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania appropriates  $100,000  for  the 
establishment  of  a Veterinary  School  and 
Hospital,  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  that  State,  in  Philadelphia,  and  it 
is  very  likely  to  pass.  The  school  was 
started  three  or  four  years  ago  under  Dr. 
Iluidekoper,  who  brought  to  his  task  the 
best  education  and  experience  of  the  great 
veterinary  schools  of  Europe.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  city  gave  it  20  lots  of  ground, 
and  $50,000  were  raised  to  start  it. 
Hitherto,  the  faculty  have  furnished  their 
services  gratuitously,  but  to  build  an  hos- 
pital, equip  the  institution  with  appliances 
for  properly  teaching  veterinary  science 
and  practice,  and  render  it  self-sustain- 
ing the  $100,000  sought  are  necessary. 
According  to  the  last  census,  the  value  of 
the  live  stock  on  the  farms  of  the  country 
exclusive  of  the  vast  number  on  the  prairies 
and  ranges,  was  $1,500,384,407,  in  1880, 
and  the  value  has  greatly  increased  since 
then.  For  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease 
among  the  vatt  number  of  herds  and 
flocks  represented  by  these  figures,  the 
number  of  skilled  veterinarians  is  alto 
■ether  insufficient.  There  are  in  nearly 
every  community  men  who  have  acquired  a 
smattering  of  knowledge  of  the  ailments 
of  stock;  but  whde  doctors  thoroughly 
skilled  in  the  treatment  of  human  dis- 
eases are  superabundant  everywhere,  doc- 
tors thoroughly  skilled  in  the  treatment 
of  animal  diseases  are  abundant  nowhere. 

A good  deal  of  attention  has  been  called 
to  this  deficiency  of  late,  and  some  efforts 
have  been  made  to  remedy  it  by  establish 
ing  veterinary  departments  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  and 
starting  veterinary  schools  in  some  of  the 
large  cities;  but  a great  deal  yet  remains 
to  be  done.  In  this  city  the  American 
Veterinary  College  is  a well  organized 
institution  the  faculty  of  which  has  la- 
bored for  over  20  years  to  qualify  men  for 
the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine  and 
surgery,  without  any  assistance  from  the 
State  or  public.  In  the  term  just  closed 
it  had  134  students,  44  of  whom  received 
their  degree,  leaving  90  as  a nucleus  for 
the  next  senior  class.  In  the  last  12  years 
26, 803  animals  have  been  treated  before  the 
students  in  the  hospital  and  college, thus 
uniting  object  teaching  with  oral  instruc 
tion.  More  room  is  needed  for  students, 
and  better  pay  for  the  faculty.  If  New 
York  is  to  keep  ahead  of  Pennsylvania  in 
veterinaiy  education,  either  the  public  or 
the  Legislature  should  furnish  abundant 
means  for  the  better  equipment  of  an  in- 
stitution whose  object  is  to  prepare  men 
to  protect  our  flocks  and  herds  from  the 
ravages  of  disease. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  THE  OLEO- 
MARGARINE LAW. 


prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  an 
article  of  food  to  be  openly  sold  under  its 
own  name.  Arensburg  was  convicted  at 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions  and  the  case 
was  at  once  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  in  General  Term  where  the  convic- 
tion was  affirmed.  The  case  was  then 
taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  sent 
it  back  to  the  Court  of  Sessions  for  re- 
trial, because  the  trial  judge  had  charged 
the  jury  that  “if  the  defendant  had  raan- 
factured  or  sold  oleomargarine  not  made 
from  milk  or  cream,”  he  was  guilty  un- 
der the  law;  whereas  the  guilt  of 
the  prisoner  “depended  on  the  fur- 
ther inquiry  whether  it  was  man- 
ufactured in  imitation  or  semblance 
of  butter.”  The  case  was  promptly  tried 
again,  and  the  jury  decided  that  the  arti- 
cle sold  was  “in  imitation  or  semblance 
of  butter.”  Then  the  case  was  again  tak- 
en to  the  Court  of  Appeals  within  less 
than  six  months  of  its  first  appearance 
and  on  Tuesday  last  the  Court  decided 
that  the  decision  of  the  lower  court 
against  Arensburg  must  stand,  and  that 
the  law  is  constitutional.  This  settles 
the  question  definitely,  as  there  is  no  ap- 
peal from  this  decision.  Dairy  Commis- 
sioner Brown  has  had  a long  and  bitter 
fight  to  establish  the  principle  involved  in 
this  decision ; but  here  after  there  ought 
to  be  little  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  law. 

Bogus  butter  can  no  longer  lie  legally 
manufactured  or  sold  in  this  State.  Over 
200  indictments  have  been  already  ob- 
tained against  parties  who  have  sold  the 
concoction,  but  the  courts  have  persist- 
ently refused  to  try  the  cases  until  the 
Arensberg  case  should  be  decided  and  the 
law  declared  constitutional.  Now  that 
this  has  been  done,  it  is  probable,  that  in 
most  cases  the  parties  sued  will  not  stand 
trial,  but  will  pay  their  fines  at  once, 
rather  than  incur  additional  expense.  Be- 
fore the  decision,  the  oleo  manufacturers 
and  dealers  said  they  would  abandon  the 
business  entirely,  if  the  case  went  against 
them.  If  they  keep  their  word,  honest 
dealing  and  public  opinion  will  approve 
of  their  course.  They  may  continue  to 
sell  “oleo,”  it  is  true,  under  the  tax 
and  restrictions  imposed  by  the  United 
States  law,  but  the  State  law  ordains  that 
it  shall  not  be  colored  so  as  to  imitate 
butter.  Three  years  ago  the  Rural  sug- 
gested that  it  should  be  colored  pink; 
we  now  repeat  the  suggestion;  or  how 
would  a nice  blue,  green  or  red  answer? 


THE  GREAT  FLORIDA  LAND  FRAUD. 


Jury,  “for  using  the  mails  to  promote  a 
fraudulent  scheme.” 

The  first  day  “several  bushels  of  letters” 
accumulated,  and  doubtless  most  of  them 
contained  money  though  many  of  them 
no  doubt,  were  bitter  with  reproaches  and 
denudations,  for  thousands  of  the  dupes 
have  already  found  out  that  the  thing  has 
all  along  been  a huge  swindle. 

Are  Weber  and  the  other  sharpers  back 
of  him  likely  to  be  punished?  We  hardly 
think  so;  certainly  not  as  much  as  they 
deserve.  These  rascals  take  every  pre- 
caution to  keep  just  ou'side  the  clutches 
of  the  criminal  law,  and  they  never  have 
any  property  that  can  be  attached  in  a 
civil  suit.  That  plausible  scoundrel, 
George  Frederick  Parker,  “President  of 
the  British-American  Claim  Agency,”  was 
tried  here  last  Wednesday  on  one  of  three 
indictments  for  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretenses,  and  was  acquitted  for 
want  of  evidence,  and  though  he  is  still 
held  for  trial  on  the  two  other  indict- 
ments, he  is  very  likely  to  get  off  scot- 
free  with  his  plunder.  The  laws  must  be 
very  defective  if  they  cannot  punish  such 
rascals. 

BREVITIES. 


In  1885  the  Legislature  of  this  State 
passed  a law  which  forbade  the  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  “any  ariicle  or  product 
in  imitation  or  semblance  of,  or  designed 
to  take  the  place  of  natural  butter  or 
cheese.”  Shortly  afterward,  Lipman 
Arensburg,  a Brooklyn  oleomargarine 
manufacturer,  sold  a quantity  of  the  con- 
coction to  a person,  who,  in  order  to  as- 
sist in  making  a test  case,  asked  for  oleo- 
margarine. Arensburg  also  had  a sign  up 
at  his  place  bearing  the  word  “Oleomar- 
garine,” so  that  no  room  was  left  for  de- 
ception between  the  buyer  and  the  seller, 
the  object  being  to  make  a square  test  case 
whether  the  Legislature  had  the  power  to 


In  the  issue  of  Nov.  28,  ’85,  the  Rural 
gave  a lengthy  exposure  of  a number  of 
‘Florida  Land  Frauds,”  including  Sara- 
sota Bay,  Palma  Sola,  Marion  City,  Grant 
Park,  Parkersburg,  Parkersville , De  Witt, 
Belmont  City,  Silver  Springs  Park,  and 
Bertram.  These  were  all  “paper”  cities 
which  had  no  existence  except  in  the  ad- 
vertisements of  speculators  andtheimagi 
nation  of  their  dupes.  We  spoke  from  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  country 
in  which  nearly  all  of  them  were  located, 
Other  papers,  especially  the  New  York 
Herald,  still  further  exposed  the  nature 
of  the  frauds,  and  the  mendacious  encoim 
iums  lavished  on  them  soon  ceased,  and 
of  late  little  has  been  heard  of  them.  A 
more  gigantic  fraud  than  any  of  them, 
however,  was  soon  launched  under  the 
name  of  the  St.  Andrew’s  Bay  Railroad 
and  Land  Company.  Shortly  alter  the 
first  appearance  of  its  glowing  advertise- 
ments, we  denounced  it  as  “another  fraud- 
ulently puffed-up  place,”  in  the  Rural 
of  February  13,  1886,  page  109,  and  since 
then,  in  answer  to  a constant  series  of  in- 
quiries, it  has  appeared  among  the  fraud: 
in  the  Eye  Opener  on  an  average  at  least 
once  a month,  while  it  has  been  de- 
nounced twice  on  the  editorial  page.  Soon 
after  our  first  exposure  of  it,  one  of  its 
lengthy,  mendacious  advertisements  was 
sent  us  for  insertion  in  the  Rural  ; 
but  instead  of  admitting  it,  we  editor- 
ially warned  our  contemporaries  of  the 
fraudulent  nature  of  the  scheme.  It 
appeared,  however,  to  find  no  difficulty 
in  securing  admission  into  the  advertis- 
ing columns  of  other  papers,  religious, 
agricultural,  literary  and  political.  There 
has  seldom  been  an  advertisement  that 
bore  its  fraudulent  character  so  plainly  on 
its  face;  but  it  was  a long,  very  profita- 
ble advertisement,  and  few  if  any 
publishers  could  summon  up  scruples 
enough  to  refuse  it.  No  one  but  the  very 
credulous  people  who  expected  some' 
thing  for  nothing  from  perfect  strangers, 
could  be  duped  by  its  alluring  promises; 
but  the  woods  seem  just  full  of  such  gul- 
lible simpletons.  Just  as  we  go  to  press, 
we  learn  that,  last  Tuesday,  the  United 
States  postal  authorities  at  Cincinnati, 
the  headquarters  of  the  swindle,  with- 
held the  mails  of  Guy  Weber,  its  Manag- 
er, as  he  had  been  indicted  by  the  Grand 


If  you  have  trees  or  shrubs  or  roses  to 
select,  next  week’s  R.  N.-Y.,  will  interest 
you. 

The  South  Carolina  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  begun  the  publication  of  monthly 
reports.  The  first  one  received  is  a model  in 
its  way.  Other  States  might  well  follow 
South  Carolina  in  this  respect. 

How  about  the  school  meeting?  Did  all  the 
voters  in  the  district  attend?  In  a district 
near  us  there  were  just  four  persons  present. 
Plenty  of  men  during  the  coming  year  will 
growl  about  poor  schools,  big  taxes  and  favor- 
itism. Whose  fault  will  it  be? 

According  to  C.  S.  Plumb’s  experiments 
at  the  N.  Y.  Station,  it  pays  to  soak  seed  oats, 
in  order  to  prevent  smut,  in  four  ounces  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  and  one  gallon  of  water,  or  in  a 
half  ounce  of  caustic  potash  in  six  gills  of 
water.  Soak  in  tne  first  about  30  hours;  in 
the  second  20  hours. 

We  shall  print,  next  week,  what  we  con- 
sider the  most  powerful  cartoon  we  have  yet 
prepared.  It  shows  the  wonderful  power  for 
good  that  the  Grange  may  command.  Every 
Patron  of  Husbandry  ought  to  see  it.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  send  copies  of  the  paper  con- 
taining it  to  every  Grange  in  the  country. 

We  find  that  some  of  our  subscribers  have 
used  Paris  green  to  destroy  the  codling-moth 
too  late.  The  female  deposits  her  egg  in  the 
calyx  of  the  little  apple  about  as  soon  as  it  is 
formed.  The  poison  collects  in  the  calyx  and 
kills  the  grub  as  soon  as  it  hatches  out  and 
begins  to  eat  its  way  within.  To  apply  the 
poison  afterwards  can  do  no  good. 

We  hear  of  a rose  called  the  “White  Baron- 
ess” that  is  said  to  be  perfection  in  its  way. 
A friend  describes  the  flower  as  “surrounded 
on  all  sides  with  verdure,”  by  which  we  pre- 
sume an  unusually  foliaceous  calyx  is  meant, 
“it  is  over  five  inches  in  diameter,  perfect  in 
shape  and  of  a creamy-wnite  color.”  But  this 
is  not  a new  rose  as  shown  elsewhere. 

We  find  in  the  April  number  of  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  that  old  report  of  the  conven 
tion  which  recommended  the  Arnold  Evapor- 
ator and  elected  W.  Orlando  Smith  secretary. 
This  swindle  was  fully  exposed  in  the  agricul- 
tural press  eight  months  ago.  It  is  a little 
discouraging  to  see  a magazine  with  tne  rep- 
utation of  the  “Monthly”  contributing  such  a 
stale  humbug  to  the  cause  of  “science.” 

Our  law-makers  do  good  work  when  they 
abolish  the  present  car  stoves  and  lamps. 
These  death-dealers  must  go.  Steam  and 
electricity  for  heating  and  lighting  seem  to  be 
the  coming  factors.  If  the  present  locomotive 
will  not  supply  steam  enough,  a special  boiler 
car  might  be  placed  at  the  center  of  the  train. 
This  could  send  steam  in  both  directions.  Let 
us  have  no  more  passengers  roasted  alive. 

Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Gregory  writes  us  that  he  has 
made  hundreds  of  tests  every  season  for  10 
years,  having  standard  varieties  side  by  side 
with  new  things,  that  he  might  easily  measure 
the  differences.  Not  more  than  two  per  cent, 
have  proven  superior  to  the  old  kinds.  With 
Mr.  Gregory  the  first  set  fruit  of  the  Mikado 
(Turner’s  Hybrid)  Tomato  were  rough,  but 
the  later  fruit  were  fairly  smooth.  “It  is 
never,”  he  says  “safe  to  infer  what  a tomato 
is  from  watching  it  through  a single  season.” 

Young  America  is  restless.  Every  year, 
at  about  this  season,  we  have  many  letters 
from  young  men  asking  if  in  our  opinion  it 
will  pay  them  to  leave  places  where  they  are 
making  a living  and  a little  more,  and  start 
out  into  the  West  and  South  for  a new  home. 
No  answer  can  ever  be  given  to  such  letters. 
It  all  depends  upon  the  man.  The  wealth  and 
strength  of  the  West  have  been  largely  built  up 
by  the  restless  spirits  who  could  not  be  con- 
tented at  the  East,  yet  hundreds  wander  for 
years  without  reward.  As  a rule,  a trip  about 
the  country  and  a little  wholesome  “roughing” 
bring  out  many  advantages  in  the  home  lo- 
cation that  never  were  seen  before. 

From  careful  estimates  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Grocer,  we  learn  that  the  yearly  national 
tobacco  bill  is  $250,500,000.  Of  this  $200,500,- 
000  were  burned  into  smoke,  and  $50,000,000 
were  chewed  into  disgusting  “juice.”  Last 
year  the  losses  by  fires  reached  a total  of  $120,- 
000,000.  Thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  in 
trying  to  control  and  diminish  conflagrations, 
yet  the  nation  went  calmly  on  blowing  twice 
the  value  of  the  buildings  destroyed  by  fire 
out  of  its  mouth  in  the  form  of  smoke.  Last 
year  $700,000,000  were  spent  for  liquors,  $187,- 
000,000  for  sugar,  $130,000,000  for  coffee,  tea 
and  cocoa,  and  $110,000,000  for  schools.  Think 
of  $1,086,000,000  spent  for  tobacco  and  liquors 
while  there  are  men  who  claim  that  they  can- 
not obtain  bread  for  their  families, 
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SHIRE  HORSES. 


Tub  Shire  and  Suffolk  Punch  are  the 
only  breeds  of  agricultural  or  heavy 
draft  horses  that  attract  attention  now- 
adays in  England.  The  latter  has  long  been 
quite  popular  in  the  county  from  which  it 
takes  its  name,  and  in  the  adjacent  districts  as 
well  as  in  London;  but  of  late  the  Shire,  larg- 
er, slower  and  somewhat  more  unwieldy,  is 
advancing  faster  in  public  favor.  It  is  a com- 
posite breed,  made  up  in  recent  years  of  selec- 
tions from  choioe  specimens  of  the  old  En- 
glish Black  Cart-horse  and  the  Lincolnshire 
Dray-horse,  and  it  contains  a great  deal  of  the 
blood  of  the  heavy  draft  horses  of  Normandy 
and  the  still  heavier  horses  of  Flanders,  which 
were  imported  into  England  for  centuries  to 
improve  the  native  agricultural  stock.  It  was 
not  until  1879  that  the  Shire  Horse  Society 
was  formed  in  England,  and  the  first 
volume  of  the  Stud-Book  of  the  breed  was  not 
issued  until  February,  1880— a trifle  over 
seven  years  ago.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Shire  Horse  breed  is  still  to  some  extent 
in  a formative  stage.  Although  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  Stud-Book  has  lately  been  is- 
sued, few  of  the  entries  in  any  of  the  books 
can  trace  their  genealogy  back  for  more  than 
half  a dozen  generations.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  horse  breeders  in  the  country,  how- 
ever,among  them  several  of  the  nobility,  have 
lately  taken  a decided  Interest  in  the  r$ce,  and 
are  rapidly  improving  it. 

The  Shire  is  certainly  the  largest  horse  in 
the  world.  At  the  age  of  two  and  a 
half  years  the  colts  are  often  17  hands 
high,  and  full-grown  horses  frequent- 
ly reach  the  elephantine  bight  of  over 
18  hands.  In  London,  Liverpool  and 
other  large  cities  these  horses  are  em- 
ployed chiefly  by  brewers,  coal  deal 
ers  and  others  engaged  in  heavy 
traffic,  and  strung  out,  tandem  fash- 
ion, they  present  a splendid  appear- 
ance as  they  move  slowly  and  majes- 
tically along,  They  are  usually  of  a s 
sooty  black  color  with  frequently  a 
white  lozenge-shaped  mark  on  the 
forehead  or  a “ blaze  ” on  the  face. 

They  generally  have  one  or  more 
feet  and  part  of  the  legs,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  muzzle,  white.  Then- 
bodies  are  massive,  compact  and 
round;  their  limbs  stout;  chests  ex- 
tremely broad,  and  necks  and  backs 
short.  The  mane  is  thick  and  gen- 
erally somewhat  frizzled;  and  the 
legs  below  the  knee  and  hock  are 
hairy  down  to  the  heels.  The  main 
defects  of  a Shire  horse  are  his  enor- 
mous bulk,  his  slowness,  and  want  of 
action  and  mettle.  The  owners  of 
these  horses  take  special  pride  in  their 
size;  hence  breeders  employ  large 
stallions  and  use  every  other  means 
= to  favor  the  development  of  great 
° size.  They  are  most  extensively  bred 
in  Derbyshire,  Lincolnshire,  Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire,  Oxfordshire,  Staf- 
fordshire and  the  other  central  coun 
ties  in  England. 

Within  the  last  half  dozen  years  consider- 
able importations  of  Shire  horses  have  been 
made  to  this  country,  chiefly  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  where  they  are  growing  steadily 
in  popular  favor  for  use  both  between  the 
shafts  and  before  the  plow.  Steps  have 
already  been  taken  to  secure  the  early  publi- 
cation of  a Stud-book  for  the  breed  in  this 
oountry,  and  a society  has  been  organized  for 
this  purpose,  with  Charles  Burgess,  Wenona, 
111.,  as  Secretary.  The  largest  and  most  un- 
wieldy kinds  are  not  the  favorites  here,  how- 
ever. Americans  seldom  want  horses  over 
16.2  hands  high,  and  those  that  can  trot  with 
their  wagons  are  preferred.  We  also  as  a 
rule  prefer  clean-legged,  clean-jointed  ani- 
mals; with  a good  deal  of  spirit. 

At  Fig.  159  is  a likeness  of  the  Shire  stal- 
lion Harold,  the  winner  of  the  Champion 
prize,  valued  at  100  guineas,  for  the  best  ani- 
mal in  the  show,  at  the  late  Shire  Horse  Ex- 
hibition at  London,  England.  He  also  won 
the  prize  of  20  guineas  for  the  best  stallion  in 
the  first  three  classes,  and  the  50  guinea 
prize  for  the  best  stallion.  He  is  six  years  old , 
and  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  finest 
specimen  of  the  breed  now  in  existence.  At 
the  show  there  was  a brisk  trade  in  Shire 
horses,  several  of  the  prize-winners  being  sold 
at  prices  ranging  up  to  600  guineas— 13,065. 
Large  prices  are  also  paid  for  the  services  of 
choice  stallions  for  stud  purposes.  The  second 
prize-winner  at  the  late  London  Shire  Horse 
Show  was  hired  for  the  season  for  300  guineas 
($1  532),  with  a proviso  that  80  mares  were  to 
be  ’ served.  Considerable  exportations  of 
Shire  stallions  have  been  recently  made  to 
Germany,  for  crossing  on  her  smaller  agricul- 
tural horses,  and,  like  the  English  Thorough- 
bred, the  English  Shire’  Horseilis_winninglla 
high  reputation  on  the  continent,  j 


“The  giant  swindle  of  the  age,”  is  what  the 
Rev.  W.  F.  Eaton,  of  Portland,  Me.,  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Credit  Foncier,  got  up  to 
aid  the  “Topolobampo  Colony,”  of  Sinaloa, 
Mexico,  calls  that  “enterprise.”  Owen,  the 
concoctor  of  the  scheme,  is  reported  to  have 
cleared  $600,000  out  of  it.  He  represented  to 
the  would-be  “colonists”  that  he  had  secured 
from  Mexico  a large  tract  of  splendid  land, 
abutting  on  a fine  harbor  south  of  Guay  mas, 
and  that  all  that  was  needed  was  a lot  of  colo- 
nists to  work  on  a peculiar  co-operative  plan  of 
his  invention.  A short  time  back  the  papers 
were  full  of  the  praises  of  the  scheme, the  coun- 
try,and  the  man.  Biographical  sketches  told  his 
romantic  career,  and  flowery  descriptions  of 
the  colony  almost  rivaled  those  of  that  other 
humbug,  the  “St.  Andrew’s  Bay”  colony 
of  Florida.  A railroad,  shipping  orange 
groves,  and  a beautiful,  picturesque  town, 
with  a fine  ship-dotted  harbor  in  front,  and 
a rich,  well  cultivated,  salubrious  coun- 
try in  rear,  were  as  alluring  attractions  in  the 
Topolobampo  scheme  as  they  are  in  the  St. 
Andrew’s  Bay  humbug.  Well,  the  former 
bubble  has  burst  as  the  latter  is  sure  to  do. 
Nearly  all  the  respectable  colonists  have  left, 
and  the  others  will  follow  them  as  soon  as  they 
can  borrow  or  beg  enough  money  to  enable 
them  to  do  so.  Like  the  Maine  parson, several 
of  the  dupes  have  thought  they  owed  it  to  “a 


of  this  city,  appears  all  right Yes; 

Darnbaum  Brothers,  Baltimore,  Md. , are  quite 
trustworthy . . We  do  not  recommend  Dr.  Olvin, 
of  Chicago.  We  have  never  tried  his  “Nervita ;” 
but  we  are  quite  certain  it  is  not  a “sure  cure’’ 
for  nervous  debility.  Why  don’t  people  afflict, 
ed  in  this  way  consult  a good  doctor  near  home. 
They  would  be  helped  by  him  much  more,  for 
much  less  money,  than  they  would  be  by  any 
advertising  practitioner. . .That  “free  recipe,” 
of  the  “old  missionary,”  and  old  charlatan  will 
cost  those  who  try  it  a good  round  sum  before 
they  find  out  that  it  is  worthless.  All  these  ‘ ‘free 
recipes”  contain  one  or  more  ingredients  bear- 
ing names  which  are  unknown  to  any  drug- 
gist. The  patient  must,  therefore,  send  to  the 
advertiser  for  it;  and  is  sure  to  get  some  very 

common  stuff  for  a very  uncommon  price 

“A.  J.  Green,”  of  Tennessee,  and  his  dropsical 
cure  are  humbugs. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS.— 
LXXVII. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


Desolation  in  Western  Texas;  San  Antonio; 
features  of  the  largest  city  in  Texas;  the 
military  headquarters , 

The  moon  was  full  that  early  morning  as 
we  rolled  eastward  over  the  arid  plains  of 
Western  Texas,  and  at  10  o’clock  we  had 
reached  Merfa,  1,486  miles  from  San  Francis- 
co. That  was  the  most  wearisome  day  of  all 
our  travels,  there  being  so  little  to  divert  the 
mind — now  and  then  a station,  a few  rough 
wooden  houses,  saloons,  plains  barren  save 


SHIRE  STALLION  HAROLD.  Re-Engraved  from  the  London  Live-Stock  Journal. 


deceived  public”  to  expose  the  swindle  through 
the  press.  “The  land  is  worthless;”  “the  har- 
bor isn’t  deep  enough  for  a sea-going  vessel;” 

‘ ‘the  country  is  pestilential, ’’“there  is  no  to  wn  f 
“the  railroad  exists  only  on  paper;”  “nothing 
is  being  produced  for  the  support  of  the  col- 
ony;”  “in  not  a single  particular  was  the  mat- 
ter represented  correctly,”  are  some  of  the 
remarks  they  make  which  are  equally  applic- 
able to  the  Florida  fraud.  Do  the  suffering 
dupes  deserve  sympathy?  The  women  and 
children  may,  but  most  of  the  men  certainly 
don’t.  They  embarked  in  the  enterprise  with- 
out due  investigation.  Many  of  them,  blindly 
trusting  to  gross  misrepresentations,  exposed 
their  families  to  untold  hardships.  All  expostu- 
lations and  exposures  beforehand,  they  treated 
with  contempt  or  attributed  to  discreditable 
motives.  Many  of  them  persuaded  their 
friends  and  neighbors  to  invest  in  the  swindle. 
If  they  had  to  tramp  home,  they  would  not  be 
punished  more  than  they  deserve.  Do  these 
remarks  apply  to  Florida  or  Mexico?  Just  as 
you  please. 

Inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  “Flower  City 
Seed  Co.,”  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  As  we  could 
not  find  this  name  in  leading  agency  reports, 
and  their  method  of  selling  seeds  according 
to  their  advertisements  seemed  peculiar,  the 
reply  was  made  that  we  “could  not  recom- 
mend” the  Company.  It  now  appears  that  a 
Mr.  W.  H.  Reid  is  the  proprietor  and  his  com- 
mercial standing  is  without  any  blemish  that 
we  know  of. 

To  Several  Inquirers.— We  do  not  re- 
commend Dr.  Churchill’s  “Restorative  Reme- 
dies,” sold  by  J.  H.  Reeves,  of  this  city,  nor 
the  “Oxie  Nerve  Food”  advertised  by  a “com- 
pany” at  Augusta,  Me S.  H,  Moore, 


for  sage-brush,  yucca  and  bunches  of  cured 
grass,  an  occasional  prairie  dog  or  pair  of 
deer,  herds  of  cattle  dying  for  lack  of  food 
and  water,  the  stench  of  their  carcasses  at 
times  penetrating  the  cars — one  long  stretch 
of  desolation.  Toward  the  close  of  the  day, 
as  we  neared  the  bend  of  the  Rio  Grande,  we 
were  glad  to  see  the  tender  green  of  the  mes- 
quite,  a Mexican  plant,  and  later  in  the  even- 
ing we  sat  out  on  the  platform  of  the  car  in 
the  full  moonlight  and  greatly  enjoyed  the 
ride  through  the  river  canon,  where  the  scen- 
ery is  very  wild  and  the  caves  and  crags  have 
been  so  colored  by  the  action  of  the  elements 
as  to  be  called  the  Painted  Caves.  Blessed  is 
the  land  that  the  rain  rains  on ! I kept  saying 
to  myself,  and  I thought  the  comment  of  an 
old  Oregonian  on  the  train  altogether  reason- 
ble.  He  said,  “I  wouldn’t  give  one  acre  of  my 
farm  in  Oregon  for  two-thirds  of  all  I saw  in 
California,  all  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and 
Western  Texas.” 

Next  morning  when  we  awoke  it  was  to 
open  our  eyes  on  green  fields  and  goodly  trees, 
and  it  was  with  a profound  feeling  of  relief 
and  thanksgiving.  It  was  half  past  seven 
when  we  reached  San  Antonio,  and  as  it  was 
Saturday  morning,  we  decided  to  stop  off, 
seek  quiet  lodgings  and  enjoy  a restful  Sun- 
day. Wc  had  heard  almost  fairy  tales  of  the 
charms  of  San  Antonio,  and  in  the  two  days 
we  spent  there,  we  fully  realized  them.  San 
Antonio  is  the  largest  city  in  Texas,  the  popu- 
lation being  40,000— Mexicans,  Indians, 

negroes  and  whites.  The  mildness  and  health- 
fulness of  the  winter  climate  attract  many 
invalids,  while  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
city  are  of  great  interest  to  visitors.  As  a 
general  rule,  one  can  pick  figs  all  winter, 


but  the  winter  of  1885-6,  as  every  wh- 
of  exceptional  severity.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  (April  17-19)  the  pomegranates  were  in 
full  bloom;  large,  shrubby  trees  bearing  a red 
or  yellow  flower — very  showy.  Mariichal  Nie 
Roses  were  in  great  profusion;  the  Chinese 
Umbrella  Tree  at  every  turn  was  fragrant 
with  bloom,  and  climbing  roses  draped 
porches,  piazzas  and  pillars  in  Southern  luxu- 
riance. Bedded  gardens  were  dazzling  with 
scarlet  amarylis.  The  streets  of  the  city  are 
narrow,  with  narrow  sidewalks — there  are 
courts  and  alleys,  and  deep  windows,  recesses 
and  piazzas,  walls,  vines  and  hedges  that  re- 
minded me  constantly  of  Southern  European 
towns.  There  are  many  very  elegant 
business  blocks  of  gray  sandstone. 
The  dwellings  are  flounced  all  the 
way  up  the  front  with  piazzas.  The  San 
Pedro  and  the  San  Antonio  Rivers  gently  me- 
ander through  the  town.  The  water  is  ex- 
cellent. Tramways  are  in  abundance,  each 
car  being  drawn  by  one  mule  and  the  fare  was 
five  cents.  It  is  never  higher  than  that  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  A part  of  the  Alamo 
in  which  Davy  Crockett  and  so  many  Texans 
met  with  a fiendish  death  at  the  hands  of 
Santa  Anna,  is  still  in  good  condition  and 
faces  a plaza  bearing  the  name  of  Alamo. 
This  massacre  was  one  of  the  most  shocking 
that  ever  occurred  on  this  continent;  but  I do 
not  think  that  Americans  as  a rule  are  famil- 
iar with  its  details.  All  these  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  city  we  noted  before  starting  for 
our  afternoon  drive,  which  had  for  its  objec- 
tive point  the  ruins  of  the  Old  Mission  churches 
planted  at  intervals  along  the  San  Antonio 
River. 

The  entire  drive  was  of  the  most 
picturesque  description — the  trees  in 
the  tender  green  of  spring,  the  mea- 
dows and  roadsides  gay  with  wild 
flowers,  large  pink  primroses,  a large 
five-petaled  white  blossom  called  star 
flower,  verbenas,  and  many  others 
new  to  us.  It  was  warm— the  mer- 
cury 84  degrees  in  the  shade.  At 
one  point  we  had  to  ford  the  river, 
which  with  a strange  horse  we  rather 
reluctantly  ventured  to  do.  But  we 
kept  our  feet  dry  and  reached  the  op- 
posite shore  in  safety.  The  old  Jesuit 
Fathers — as  well  as  the  modern  ones 
— had  an  eye  for  location,  and  I be- 
lieve I have  never  yet  seen  a Catho- 
lic church  in  any  country  set  in  other 
than  a fine  spot.  Along  the  San 
Antonio  River  within  a few  miles 
the  Fathers  built  four  churches,  and 
each  building  included,  in  addition  to 
the  church,  a fort,  stores  for  supplies 
for  men  and  beasts,  dwellings,  etc., 
so  that  each  structure  formed  a vast 
establishment,  and  the  missions  here 
were  very  substantially  built  of  brick 
and  stone.  As  ruins  they  are  finer, 
nobler  and  simpler  in  architecture 
than  anything  modern  in  America. 
Not  much  comparatively  is  left  stand- 
ing— the  towers,  turrets,  facade, 
arches,  some  walls — and  to  see  these 
rising  above  the  trees  produced  upon 
my  mind  a more  impressive  and  pic- 
turesque impression  than  anything  I 
saw  in  Europe.  We  visited  two— the  Concep- 
cion and  the  San  Josd— the  former  the  grander 
design,  but  the  latter  is  more  ornate,  with  ex- 
ceedingly fine  carvings,  and  the  statues  in 
front  still  in  place.  A few  Mexicans  hover 
about  these  majestic  ruins  and  live  in  portions 
of  them.  One  came  with  a red  bandana  about 
her  head,  and  with  much  circumstance  un- 
locked the  door  of  a small  chapel,  tawdry 
with  cheap  patch- work  hangings;  but  the  or- 
namentation in  a poor  church  always  leaves 
upon  my  mind  a pathetic  impression.  The  lad- 
die gave  her  a silver  coin  and  she  departed  in 
peaceful  dignity.  In  one  of  the  gardens  at- 
tached to  the  missions  I noticed  a fig  tree  still  in 
a flourishing  condition.  In  visiting  these 
ruins  one  cannot  but  muse  upon  the  industry, 
taste,  mechanical  skill  and  money  that  were 
required  for  then-  upbuilding.  How  much  the 
Indians  and  Mexicans  were  civilized  by  such 
heroic  efforts,  one  cannot  say ; neither  do  I 
know  the  history  of  their  decay.  Whenever 
any  one  of  these  old  missions  has  been  “re- 
stored” its  picturesque  beauty  has  been  de- 
stroyed. After  our  return  to  the  City  we  drove 
out  to  the  Government  buildings,  situated  on 
an  eminence.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  mili- 
tary post  I remember  to  have  seen— grounds, 
buildings,  quartermaster’s  department,  offi- 
cers’ dwellings,  drives,  trees,  and  all  the  feat- 
ures of  a great  military  post  and  characterized 
by  military  order  and  elegance.  All  the  build- 
ings are  of  stone,  and  the  officers’  quarters 
alone  form  a large  collection  of  beautiful  vil- 
las. Evidently  the  soldier  sent  to  San  Antonio 
must  consider  himself  in  great  good  luck. 
Most  of  the  farming  we  saw  in  our  rural  drive 
was  “slack,”  but  said  to  be  “improving.”  As 
all  visitors  are  free  to  walk  or  drive  freely 
about  the  Government  buildings,  Anaximan- 
der commented  on  the  fact  that  such  freedom 
was  nowhere  permissible,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
outside  of  the  domain  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
We  drove  back  to  the  city  by  the  full  light  of 
the  moon,  and  thus  ended  an  enchanting  day. 
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OP  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN. 

The  Boston  Athenreum  says  that  “when  a 
man  and  woman  undertake  to  live  together  a 
life  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking,  the 
brunt  of  the  struggle  most  always  falls  upon 
the  woman.” 

Our  friend  the  Philadelphia  Press  seems  a 
little  worried  by  Good  Cheer’s  opinion  that 
women  ought  to  know  their  own  minds,  and 
cultivate  decisions.  There  seems  a sort  of 
misgiving  lest  decisions  of  character  should 
make  a woman  masculine.  This  would  be 
truly  sad. 

The  Associated  Artists  have  just  brought 
out  a new  fabric,  cotton  canvas,  for  portieres 
and  curtains.  It  has  a good  body,  and  is 
fifty  inches  wide.  The  colors  are  ingrain,  the 
threads  being  dyed  before  weaving;  and  the 
stuff  hangs  in  beautiful  folds.  It  comes  in 
three  colors,  old  red,  rich  Indian  blue,  and 
Indian  blue  shot  with  old  red,  and  with  red 
cross  stripes. 

Another  novel  curtain  stuff  is  called  Egyp- 
tienne;  it  is  cotton,  but  so  soft  and  diaphanous 
that  it  looks  like  a fine  wool.  It  has  a creamy 
white  ground,  with  fine  cross-stripes  in  old 
gold,  dcru  and  dark  blue,  or  similar  combina- 
tions. It  is  moderate  in  price,  and  is  said  to 
be  in  fast  colors.  The  Madras  curtain  stuff  is 
in  very  pretty  designs,  but  it  cannot  be 
washed  with  any  security.  These  curtain 
stuffs  are  now  surprisingly  cheap  for  the  most 
part,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  up- 
holstery goods. 

CAUSE  OR  EFFECT. 

A paragraph  now  going  the  rounds  states 
that  Frank  R.  Stockton  writes  all  his  funniest 
stories  while  suffering  from  neuralgia,  and  the 
question  arises  whether  the  effort  to  be  funny 
causes  the  neuralgia,  or  whether  the  neuralgia 
causes  the  fun. 

This  paragraph  calls  to  mind  a domestic 
parallel  or  analogy,  whether  worry  causes  ill- 
health,  or  ill-health  causes  worry.  Perhaps 
this  works  both  ways.  Certainly  the  house- 
wife who,  in  addition  to  her  constant  duties, 
keeps  her  mind  on  the  stretch,  for  future  work, 
thus  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends,  is  pretty 
sure  to  suffer  in  body  as  well  as  mind.  And 
the  delicate  woman  who  overtasks  her  streng  th 
is  very  apt  to  feel  the  effects  in  mind  and 
temper. 

We  have  heard  of  a wise  mother,  who, 
whenever  her  little  ones  showed  fretfulness, 
dieted  them  or  put  them  to  sleep  after  a sooth- 
ing bath,  and  her  plau  was  very  satisfactory. 
Few  children  are  naturally  ill-tempered,  and 
a slice  of  over-rich  cake,  or  a quantity  of  un- 
ripe fruit,  is  often  responsible  for  what  we  ig- 
norantly consider  naughtiness. 

If  we  only  ate  wholesome  food,  and  never 
tried  to  do  twenty-seven  hours’  work  in  a 
twenty-four  hour  day,  and  allow  the  morrow 
to  take  care  of  itself— what  a happy  world  this 
would  be.  W e might  confidently  expect  to  see 
the  millennium  about  the  middle  of  next  week. 
But  remembering  that  it  is  worry,  not  work, 
that  kills,  we  might  take  the  advice  of  some 
forgotten  philosopher,  who  advises  us,  if  we 
can’t  take  things  easy,  to  take  them  as  easy  as 
we  can.  And  we  shall  feel  the  effects  physi- 
cally just  as  surely  as  a sickly  body  produces 
an  irritable  mind. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  OLD  HOUSE- 
KEEPER.—NO.  III. 

MRS.  S.  H.  ROWELL. 

Oh,  that  wonderful  first  baby ! What  joy 
and  anxiety  it  brought  to  the  pleasant  home! 
There  was  no  end  to  the  admiration  and  love 
that  were  garnered  up  in  that  little  eight 
pounds  of  humanity!  There  never  was  an- 
other such  bright  baby!  It  was  perfectly 
marvelous!  It  was  so  cunning,  so  smart,  and 
altogether  so  lovely  that  it  seemed  as  if  an 
angel  had  been  sent  from  God's  throne  to  give 
us  a shadow  of  the  brightness  of  the  kingdom 
come.  Well  do  I remember  the  exquisite 
ecstacy  that  welcomed  our  first  born  baby. 
We  felt,  most  probably,  as  all  parents  feel 
when  the  first  baby  is  greeted.  He  was  a 
fine,  healthy  child,  and  developed  about  as  all 
babies  do,  but  our  treasure  was  a wonder  to 
us  every  day.  Such  an  amount  of  coddling 
and  nursing  as  that  child  received!  It  is  a 
wonder  we  did  not  quite  spoil  him.  How  I 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  sh  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


hemstitched  and  backstltched  and  ruffled  all 
the  little,  dainty  robes!  I could  not  work 
enough  for  that  baby.  But  Will’s  mother 
gave  mo  some  good  common  sense  advice  that 
did  me  good.  She  was  like  a mother  to  me. 
“Baby’s  clothes  are  just  as  well  without  all 
this  extra  work.  They  are  pretty,  but  the 
work  of  washing  and  ironing  all  these  scallops 
and  ruffles  had  better  be  saved  against  a time 
of  need.  Baby  will  thrive  just  as  well  in  a 
plain  dress  as  in  an  embroidered  one,  and  a 
pretty  print  is  better  than  white  for  everyday 
wear.  Keep  him  comfortable  and  you  have 
doue  your  duty.” 

“Babies  look  so  pure  and  sweet  in  white.  I 
have  none  but  white  robes  made  up  for  him,” 
I replied. 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  “but  baby’s  father 
will  want  to  catch  him  up,  and  alas  for  the 
pure,  white  dresses  when  they  come  in  contact 
with  a farmer’s  soiled  sleeves  and  hands,  you 
will  learn.”  And  I did  learn;  and  the  little 
heir  before  he  was  four  months  old  was  ar- 
rayed in  calico  dresses  and  colored  skirts,  and 
just  enjoyed  a frolic  in  his  father’s  strong 
arms  as  much  as  I did  in  having  him  take 
him.  And  those  pretty  white  dresses  were 
laid  away  for  the  next  one,  and  were  handed 
flown  through  the  baker’s  dozen  that  followed 
after,  for  visiting  robes  and  company.  The 
next  perplexity  that  came  was  baby’s  cutting 
teeth.  I expect  every  mother  knows  the  full 
amount  of  worry  that  follows  on  that  era. 
“Take  it  easy,  my  dear,  rub  the  little  fellow’s 
gums  and  give  him  thiugs  to  bite,  and  don’t 
dose  him  with  medicines.  Nature  will  do  the 
work.”  Whatever  I should  have  done  with- 
out that  kind  neighbor’s  advice  and  assistance 
I do  not  know,  but  by  following  her  wise 
counsels,  I brought  my  little  one  through  the 
trying  epoch  of  teething  all  safe,  and  let  him 
take  his  time  to  learn  to  walk,  so  that  he  was 
neither  weak  in  the  back  or  had  bandy  legs, 
but  a wide-awake,  active,  little  rogue  as  ever 
mother  had  to  be  proud  of  There  is  no  use  in 
bothermg  too  much  over  raising  babies.  Com- 
mon sense  in  following  the  laws  of  Nature  is 
all  that  is  necessary. 


BABY’S  WARDROBE. 

A MOTHER. 

I had  always  supposed  that  every  woman 
knew  how  to  dress  even  her  first  baby,  or  that 
if  she  did  not,  she  possessed  some  relative  who 
could  instruct  her,  until  the  other  day  when 
it  was  a work  of  necessity  and  mercy  for  me 
to  dress  an  infant  for  a young  mother,  and  I 
found  that  its  wardrobe  displayed  a lamenta- 
ble ignorance  on  the  part  of  that  mother, 
both  as  to  the  make  of  the  articles  comprised 
in  the  wardrobe,  and  also  as  to  its  deficiencies. 
It  occurred  to  me  then  that  a few  suggestions 
might  be  acceptable,  not  for  those  mothers 
who  can  afford  to  purchase  their  infants  out- 
fits, but  for  such  as  not  only  have  to  make 
them,  but  have  to  do  so  from  the  scantiest  ma- 
terials. 

When  our  grandmothers  dressed  their  ba- 
bies, it  was  a common  thing  for  the  tenderest 
infants  to  have  their  necks  and  arms  bare.  I 
cannot  understand  how  such  an  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  idea  as  that  a child  could  be  ren- 
dered “hardy”  by  exposure  to  cold  and  an  in- 
sufficiency of  clothing,  could  have  been  enter- 
tained by  intelligent  people.  Even  in  .ny  own 
childhood  I can  recall  seeing  babies  dressed  in 
that  pitiful  fashion,  and  their  little  mottled 
blue  and  red  arms  filled  my  childish  heart 
with  compassion.  Undoubtedly  many  a moth- 
er owed  the  loss  of  her  babe  to  her  having 
followed  this  popular  fallacy.  Leading  phy- 
sicians say  that  flannels  should  be  worn  over 
the  bowels  winter  and  summer,  until  the  pe- 
riod of  teething  is  past  at  least,  and  that  the 
neglect  of  this,  and  the  error  of  leaving  the 
neck  and  arms  bare,  as  some  do  even  at  the 
present  day,  are  next  to  improper  diet,  the 
most  fruitful  source  of  disease  among  infants. 

When  you  have  set  aside  the  sum  that  you 
can  afford  to  spend  on  your  baby’s  wardrobe, 
buy  the  flannels  first,  as  they  are  most  import- 
ant. Never  mind  if  you  do  not  have  a yard 
of  embroidery  or  lace,  which  after  all  is  only 
a gratification  of  your  own  vanity,  so  long  as 
you  insure  baby’s  health  and  comfort.  The 
flannel  band  which  supports  the  spine  is  the 
first  thing  to  be  put  on.  Three-quarters  of  a 
yard  of  flannel,  which  should  be  fine  all-wool, 
will  cut  four  of  these.  Most  people  cut  them 
the  selvage  way  of  the  material,  but  they  are 
more  elastic  cut  the  horizontal  way. 

They  should  be  twenty-two  inches  long  and 
seven  wide,  and  beyond  a broad  hem  or  facing 
on  each  end  will  need  no  sewing  as  the  edges  are 
usually  left  raw.  These  are  sometimes  loosely 
buttonhole  stitched  with  floss,  and  sometimes 
bound  -with  flannel  binding,  but  it  is  unne- 
cessary. The  hem  on  the  ends  should  be  an 
inch  wide,  and  not  turned  under,  but  simply 
the  raw'  edge  herring-bone  stitched  flat,  as  a 
seam  might  hurt  the  tender  body.  Knitted 
bands  to  be  slipped  on  over  the  feet  or  head 
are  nice  instead  of  flannel.  Use  Saxony  wool, 


cast  on  130  stitches  and  knit  with  four  needles 
all  round  like  a stocking  in  the  old-fashioned 
rib-stitch,  about  seven  inches  deep.  Two  of 
these  will  be  enough.  They  are  very  elastic 
and  yet  strong  enough  to  support  the  tender 
back.  Unless  in  case  of  a very  active,  strong 
child  they  should  be  worn  at  least  four  months, 
and  when  the  band  shows  a tendency  to  work 
into  a string  around  the  body,  as  it  will  when 
the  child  gets  more  active,  attach  broad  bands 
an  inch  wide  for  shoulder  straps,  and  fasten  a 
piece  of  the  same  strap  at  the  lower  edge  front 
and  back  to  be  pinned  firmly  to  the  diaper. 
These  bands  are  best  made  of  soft  muslin, 
doubled  and  stitched,  as  tape  soon  gets  into  a 
string  and  is  apt  to  cause  discomfort  to  the 
little  shoulder.  For  the  first  six  months 
knitted  shirts  of  soft  Saxony  wool  should  be 
worn.  If  you  can  make  these  (directions  have 
been  given  in  the  Rural)  they  will  cost  you 
but  35  cents  apiece.  If  you  cannot,  and  can- 
not afford  to  buy  them,  make  them  of  flannel, 
binding  the  seams  with  flannel  binding  or  “cat- 
stitch”  them  open  and  leave  the  shirts  open 
down  the  front,  buttoned  all  the  way  so  as  not 
to  subject  yourself  or  baby  to  the  worrying 
process  of  putting  the  shirt  on  over  its  head. 
After  baby  is  six  months  old  these  may  be  re- 
placed by  woven  flannel — high-necked  and 
long-sleeved  in  winter,  and  low-necked  and 
short-sleeved  insummer.  Cartwright  & War- 
ner’s are  the  best,  but  they  are  expensive,  and 
I have  made  very  nice  flannels  for  my  own 
little  ones  for  wear  during  the  warmer  months 
of  the  year,  from  the  best  parts  of  my  own 
worn  flannels.  You  will  save  much  vexation 
by  washing  baby’s  flannels  yourself,  as  if  put 
with  the  family  wash  and  trusted  to  ignorant 
hands  they  are  sure  to  be  spoiled  and  shrunken. 

The  barrow  or  pinning-skirt  is  a very  neces- 
sary article  of  an  infant’s  dress,  and  should 
be  worn  day  and  night  for  the  first  month  and 
at  night  only  for  the  next  two  or  three.  It 
is  made  of  a straight  piece  of  flannel  three- 
quarters  of  a yard  long,  and  a breadth  and  a 
half  (of  twenty-seven  inch  wide  flannel)  in 
width.  Gather  this  into  a straight  band  of 
muslin  twenty-two  inches  wide  and  five  deep. 
This  will  be  too  wide  at  first  and  must  be 
lapped  and  pinned.  The  skirt  is  left  open  all 
the  way,  and  must  be  furnished  with  buttons 
and  button-holes  so  close  together  that  the 
little  feet  will  not  work  through.  An  inferior 
flannel,  part  cotton,  is  best  for  this,  and  two 
will  be  sufficient,  if  you  wash  one  as  soon  as  it 
is  soiled.  There  should  be  half  a dozen  night- 
gowns of  muslin  or  Lonsdale  cambric,  and  for 
cold  nights  a flannel  wrapper,  or  one  of  the 
little  wadded  cheese-cloth  siesta  wrappers 
lately  described  in  the  Rural.  After  baby  is 
three  or  four  months  old,  it  may  wear  night- 
gowns of  cotton  or  canton  flannel  in  winter, 
but  at  first  these  are  too  clumsy.  There  is  a 
German  flannel,  nearly  fifty  per  cent  cotton, 
which  washes  beautifully  and  comes  in  little 
checks  and  stripes,  that  makes  admirable 
night-wrappers  for  a very  young  infant. 
Cotton  diaper  will  do  very  well,  and  in  winter 
is  preferable  to  the  linen  diaper.  Y ou  should 
have  from  one  and  a half  to  two  dozen.  Cot- 
ton flannel  diapers  unless  of  the  thinnest  vari- 
ety are  rather  clumsy,  and  unless  put  on  v^ry 
neatly  are  apt  to  make  the  child  uncomforta- 
ble. If  you  take  care  of  your  own  baby  you 
may  safely  use  the  rubber  diaper  outside  as  it 
keeps  both  its  own  clothing  and  your  dress 
dry,  and  is  only  harmful  where  a careless 
nurse  may  make  it  an  excuse  for  not  attend- 
ing to  the  child  as  often  as  is  necessary. 

Rubber  cloth  is  one  dollar  a yard,  and  half 
a yard  will  cut  four  triangles  of  the  proper 
size.  Take  a little  plait  in  the  longest  side 
of  the  triangle  to  make  it  fit  the  back ; sew 
tapes  on  the  two  ends  to  tie,  and  a loop  on  the 
point  through  which  to  run  one  of  the  tapes 
before  tieing.  This  number  will  not  be  too 
many,  as  they  must  be  aired  frequently,  and 
occasionally  washed  off  with  a sponge  dipped 
in  cold  water,  wiped  with  a towel  and  hung 
in  a cool  place  to  dry. 

The  flannel  petticoats  for  day  wear  should 
be  two  breadths  wide  and  three  is  the  small- 
est number  with  which  you  can  neatly  get 
along.  The  cambric  skirts  should  be  slightly 
gored,  and  if  you  are  forced  to  dispense  with 
these  except  perhaps  one  or  two  for  dress  oc- 
casions, baby  will  be  just  as  happy  and  just 
as  healthy.  If  you  have  only  a little  money 
to  spend,  put  it  into  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  little  dresses,  not  into  cheap  embroi- 
dery and  tawdry  lace.  I would  rather  have 
a dozen  little  slips  of  perfectly  plain  make 
than  six  with  a useless  strip  of  edging  at  the 
bottom. 

Tradition  demands  a little  shawl  or  cape  to 
throw  over  the  child’s  shoulders  in  passing 
from  one  room  to  the  other,  but  the  only  use 
I could  find  for  two  given  me  by  friends  for 
my  own  first  cherub,  was  to  make  them  into 
little  petticoats  when  he  went  into  short 
clothes.  They  are  not  warm  enough  to  be  of 
any  real  service,  and  there  is  always  some  lit- 
tle shoulder  shawl  in  the  family  that  will  an- 
swer the  purpose  much  better.  There  should 


be  three  pairs  of  socks,  which  are  easily  cro- 
cheted, and  as  I have  perhaps  taken  up  too 
much  space  already,  will  some  kind  reader  of 
the  Rural  send  directions  for  making  them. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

What  the  age  needs  is  time  for  reflection. 
We  are,  in  the  main,  in  too  splendid  a hurry. 
“Solitude  is,  at  times,  the  best  society,”  wrote 
Milton  

In  all  the  superior  people  I have  met,  I 
notice  directness,  truth  spoken  more  truly,  as 
if  everything  of  obstruction,  of  malformation, 
had  been  trained  away 

Christian  faith  is  a grand  cathedral  with 
dimly  pictured  windows.  Standing  without, 
you  see  no  glory  nor  can  possibly  imagine 
any;  standing  within,  every  ray  of  light  re- 
veals a harmony  of  unspeakable  splendors 

An  idle  man  is  like  stagnant  water;  he  cor- 
rupts himself 

It  Is  the  soul’s  prerogative,  Its  fate, 

To  shape  the  outward  to  Its  own  estate. 

If  right  Itself,  then  all  around  Is  well; 

If  wrong,  It  makes  of  all  without  a hell. 

“Syllables  govern  the  world,”  said  John 
Selden,  in  1584:  and  they  do  so  still.  The 
power  of  words  fitly  spoken,  or  well-writ,  is 
beyond  computation.  A kind  word  never 

dies 
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CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


WOOD  BOX. 

The  wood  box  shown  at  Fig.  SO  we  find 
handy  in  a Western  “dug-out,”  where  “room 
at  the  ton”  is  about  the  only  spare  room  to  be 
found.  It  is  made  of  an  old  dry  goods  box, 


Fig.  160. 


the  top  being  separate,  so  that  it  can  be  re- 
moved and  the  lower  part  emptied  of  the  dirt 
and  rubbish  that  will  accumulate  in  it.  The 
back  is  made  of  half-inch  stuff  and  the  upper 
part  is  held  in  place  by  a cleat  at  each  end  on 
the  inside.  The  box  can  be  made  of  any  size 
one  may  wish.  The  one  illustrated  is  32x18x10 
inches  at  the  bottom  and  24x10  inches  at  the 
top.  e.  K.  M. 

A PRETTY  CROCHET  EDGING. 

Make  a chain  of  seven  stitches,  turn.  1st 
row:  In  the  fourth  stitch  of  the  chain  make  a 
shell,  by  working  three  double  crochet  stitches, 
two  chain,  three  double  crochet  in  the  same 
stitch,  four  chain,  turn. 

2d  row : Shell  on  shell ; that  is,  in  the  hole 
formed  by  the  two  chain  make  3 d c,  2 ch,  3 
d c,  3 chain,  turn. 

3d:  Shell  in  shell,  1 d c in  the  4 chain  of 
last  row;  2 ch,  1 d c in  same,  repeat  until 
there  are  6 d c’s  and  5 2 chs  between,  in  the 
4th  ch  fasten  to  first  chain  of  foundation,  1 ch 
turn. 

4th  row:  One  single  crochet  3 d c,  1 s c in 
each  of  the  five  spaces;  2 ch  shell  on  shell, 
turn.  This  finishes  one  scallop. 

First  row  of  2d  and  all  other  scallops,  shell 
on  shell,  4 ch  turn,  now  repeat  the  2d  row,  etc. 
When  you  have  finished  the  6 of  the  d c’s,  in 
the  3d  row  fasten  with  a slip  stitch  into  the 
2 ch,  before  the  shell,  in  4th  row  of  last  scal- 
lop. This  is  quickly  worked  and  trims 
prettily. 

The  busy  season  is  near  and  we  may  now  do 
many  odd  jobs  which  will  relieve  us  much 
then.  Overhaul  the  spring  and  summer  gar- 
ments, put  on  all  the  needed  repairs  and  alter- 
ations, and  if  there  are  any  you  cannot  use, 
but  which  still  have  some  wear  in  them,  find 
some  one  who  needs  them,  and  if  you  can 
spare  the  time,  mend  them  up  before  giving 
them  away. 

Old  undergarmonts  if  repaired  will  be  glad- 
ly received  by  any  hospital,  as  they  are  so 
much  pleasanter  than  new  ones  for  sick  per- 
sons. 

Save  all  the  old  linen  and  muslin  pieces 
and  aftor  reserving  a good  supply  for  your- 
self send  the  rest  with  the  undergarments. 

I always  hate  to  see  any  old  material 
wasted, ^knowing  by  sad  experience  how  use- 
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ful  it  is  iu  sickness.  1 keep  big  bundles  of  it 
ready  to  share  with  auy  one  who  may  need  it. 

AUNT  EM. 


MILK  CRACKERS. 

F.  P.  would  like  directions  for  making  milk 
crackers.  Will  some  one  who  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  home  making  and  bakiug  of 
crackers  please  respond? 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


STEAMED  RICE. 

Wash  a teacup  of  rice,  put  it  into  a two- 
quart  basin  or  other  convenient  dish ; put  in 
as  much  water  as  will  swell  and  cook  it. 
Stir  iu  a teaspoonful  of  salt.  Put  in  a steamer 
and  cover  closely,  and  steam  two  hours.  Look 
at  it  occasionally  to  see  if  it  is  becoming  too 
dry;  hot  milk  or  water  maybe  added  to  it  if 
necessary.  When  done,  it  should  be  nearly 
dry.  Add,  in  the  beginning,  if  liked,  a hand- 
ful of  chopped  raisins  or  some  dried  raspber- 
ries. It  is  less  trouble  than  to  cook  it  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Oat-meal  may  be  cooked  in 
the  same  manner ; but  should  not  be  stirred 
much  after  it  begins  to  swell,  as  that  would 
make  it  stringy.  Both  may  be  eaten  with 
cream  and  sugar. 

AUNT  HATTIE’S  PORK  CAKE. 

One  pound  of  fat  salt  pork  free  of  rind, 
chopped  very  fine;  two  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup 
of  molasses,  one  teaspoon  of  soda  rubbed  fine 
and  put  iu  the  molasses.  Mix  all  and  stir  in 
sifted  flour 'to  make  it  of  the  consistency  of 
common  cake.  One  ounce  each  of  cloves  and 
nutmeg,  two  of  cinnamon  finely  ground. 
Fruit  and  citron  to  the  taste.  Bake  slowly. 
Pork  cake  is  rather  too  rich  for  the  average 
stomach,  but  it  has  the  advantage  that  it  will 
keep  moist  a long  time  and  may  be  made  and 
kept  ready  for  company,  and  if  well  made  it  is 
as  good  as  auy  ordinary  fruit  cake. 

Raisins  should  always  be  chopped;  then 
they  cook  better  and  help  to  keep  the  cake 
moist. 

FRENCH  LOAF  CAKE. 

Two  cups  of  white  sugar,  one  small  cup  of 
butter,  three  eggs,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  three 
of  flour,  two  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder  and  one  cup  of  fruit.  Beat  the  whites 
of  eggs  to  a froth. 

CORN-STARCH  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  butter, 
one-half  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one-half  cup  of 
corn-starch,  one  cup  of  flour,  one-fourth  tea- 
spoonful of  soda,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  eream- 
of-tartar,  whites  of  three  eggs,  beaten  to  a 
high  froth. 

SPONGE  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  sweet  milk, 
one  and  one-half  cup  of  flour,  butter  size  of  a 
walnut,  two  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream- 
of-tartar,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda. 

GOLDEN  CAKE. 

Yelks  of  eight  eggs,  one  cup  of  sugar,  three 
fourths  of  a cup  of  butter,  one-half  cup  of 
sweet  milk,  one  and  one-half  cup  of  flour,  two 
heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  stirred 
in  the  flour.  Flavor  to  the  taste. 

SILVER  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  butter,  one  and  a half  cup  of 
sugar,  two  and  a half  cups  of  flour,  one  cup  of 
sweet  milk,  whites  of  five  eggs,  me-teaspoon- 
ful  of  cream-of-tartar,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
soda.  Flavor  with  lemon. 

ORANGE  CAKE. 

One  cake  made  like  golden  and  one  like  sil 
ver  cake.  One  grated  orange,  one  and  a half 
tablespoonful  of  cocoanut,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  sweet  milk,  three  of  sugar.  Stir  well  to 
gether  and  spread  between  the  two  layers. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 


tender  add  a pint  of  milk.  Season  with  but- 
ter; salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  subscriber. 

CORN  BREAD  FOR  DYSPEPTICS. 

In  the  first  place  never  eat  it  except  when  it 
is  warm  unless  you  are  willing  to  risk  mak- 
ing a dyspeptic  of  yourself.  Here  is  a rule  I 
have  used  for  years  and  never  knew  any  ill  to 
come  from  it, always  remembering— what  dys- 
peptics find  difficult — that  moderation  in  quan- 
tity is  quite  as  important  as  fastidiousness  as 
to  quality. 

One  cup  of  corn  meal  scalded  with  boiling 
water  to  the  consistency  of  mush ; cool  and 
thin  with  one  cup  of  sweet  milk.  Add  one  cup 
of  flour — either  graham  or  fine — a little  salt  and 
an  egg,  if  you  choose.  Bake  in  an  iron  gem 
pan  heated  as  hot  as  for  buckwheat  cakes,  in 
a hot  oven  half  an  hour,  or  perhaps  less.  They 
should  be  nicely  browned  and  will  be  light, 
sweet  and  digestible.  Some  add  sugar  or  mo- 
lasses, but  the  dyspeptics  are  better  off  with- 
out either.  The  old-fashioned  hoe  cake,  or 
the  corn  dodger  of  the  South,  is  also  a sale 
form  of  corn  bread.  A modification  of  it 
which  we  use  much  under  the  name  of  1 lori- 
da  Fritters,  is  made  by  scalding  meal  with 
either  milk  or  water  until  it  is  thin  enough  to 
drop  from  the  spoon  readily,  and  cooking  the 
cakes  on  a hot  buttered  griddle  till  nicely 
browned  on  both  sides.  They  should  not  be 
more  than  half  an  inch  thick,  and  they  are  an 
excellent  accompaniment  to  beef-steak  when 
one  is  not  able  to  digest  vegetables. 

Be  sure  to  forget  that  you  have  had  any 
dinner  as  soon  as  possible,  and  try  to  believe, 
as  my  Western  friend  does,  that  corn  meal  is 
the  grand  “cure-all”  for  dyspepsia  instead  of 
being  difficult  of  digestion.  I sing  its  praises 
with  Whittier : 

“Let  earth  withhold  her  goodly  root, 

Let  mildew  blight  the  rye, 

Give  to  the  worm  the  orchard’s  fruit, 

The  wheat-field  to  the  fly; 


Wttt#,  &ced0  and  giants 


But  let  the  good  old  crop  adorn 
The  hills  our  fathers  trod; 
Still  let  us  for  His  golden  corn 
Send  up  our  thanks  to  God  ! ” 


macUancoujs  Advertising. 


That  Feeling 

Of  exhaustion  expressed  in  the  words 
“all  run  down,”  indicates  a thin  and 
depraved  state  of  the  blood,  reacting 
upon  the  Nervous  System.  Nothing 
will  reach  this  trouble  with  more  speed 
and  certainty  than  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

“I  was  all  run  down,”  writes  Mrs. 
Alice  West,  of  Jefferson,  W.  Va.,  “ be- 
fore I began  to  take  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 
and  now  I am 

GAINING  IN  STRENGTH 

every  day.  I intend  using  it  till  my 
health  is  perfectly  restored.” 

“ Being  very  weak  and  despondent 
after  an  illness  which  caused  frequent 
loss  of  blood,  I tried  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 
and  two  bottles  have  restored  me  to  my 
former  health,”  writes  Miss  Blanche  S. 
Brownell,  4 Boylston  Place,  Boston. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  & Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ; six  bottles,  $5. 


CARAMEL  LAYER  CAKE. 

Two  eggs,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of 
butter,  one-half  cup  of  milk,  one  teaspoonful 
of  cream-of-tartar,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  two  cups  of  flour,  scant. 

for  inside. 

Two  cups  of  sugar,  two-thirds  of  a cup  of 
milk,  butter  the  size  of  an  egg.  Boil  ten  min- 
utes. Stir  till  cold . Flavor  with  vanilla. 

D.  N.  SPAULDING. 


WHEAT-BRAN  PUDDING. 

Take  one  and  one-half  cup  of  wheat  bran, 
one  cup  each  of  flour  and  bread  crumbs,  half 
a cup  each  of  sweet  milk  and  cream,  one  egg, 
one  cup  of  brown  sugar,  half  a cup  of  molas- 
ses, one  cup  of  raisins,  the  same  of  currants, 
one  cup  of  suet  chopped  fine,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful of  soda,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream-of- 
tartar;  nutmeg  and  a little  cloves.  Steam 
three  hours.  Jessie  langford. 

soup. 

The  following  is  a good  soup,  easily  made. 
Chop  fine  a few  slices  of  meat,  one  onion,  the 
root  and  stalk  of  one  bunch  of  celery.  Put  in 
boiling  water  with  one-half  cup  of  rice.  When 
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GLADIOLUS, 

AND  OTHER  SPRING-  BULBS,  etc. 

Our  Descriptive  List  of  above  will  be  mailed,  on  application,  to  any  of  our 
friends  who  have  not  yet  received  it. 

All  requiring  High  Oracle  Vegetable  or  Flower  Seeds,  should  not 
fail  to  have  our  priced  General  Catalogue. 

J.M.  Thorburn  & Co.  J5JohnS:NewYork. 

IT  IS  IMPORTANT 

That  seeds  should  be  new  and  true  to  name.  They  should  be  bought  of  men  who  have  had  experience  m tho 
the  business.  By  sending  to  us  you  will  get  just  what  you  order,  and  that  which  wUlLaveyousatlrfa^ion.  Wa 

• l Scmrl  for  nil r OCllf*.  Xj • 1* • W xi  Kj  tv  I.T I A.  IX  LV  I A7.1 

Providence,  It.  I. 


l/Iie  IJUBlUCOa.  .UJ  ociiuiug  IV  V’  j V « ” O J,  •’  , 

are  importers  and  growers  of  Seed.  Send  for  our  Catalogue. 
Mention  this  paper. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

QHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POV'  ^ER  is  absolute 
C*  ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
«*.  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  eartb 
Will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol- 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhe/e,  or  sent  by  mail  for 
25  cts.  in  stamps.  2%-lb.  tin  cans,  $1 ; by  mail, 
$1  20  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $o 
I.  S.  Johnson  & Co. . P.  O.  Box  2118.  Boston.  Mass 


WEAVER  ORCANS 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Evfo7toere  ARNOLD 

AUTOMATIC  STEAM  COOKER 


Vou  Will  Not  Find 


cSEEgi, 

^ATALOOtia 


in  my  catalogue 
“ store  ” seed, ven- 

- - erable  with  years, 

.and  greater  travellers  than  Stanley ; seed  saved  from  the  odds 
and  ends  of  various  crops;  seed  raised  from  unsalable 
onions,  headless  cabbages,  spranglmg  carrots,  or  refuse 
i beets.  (I  am  always  happy  to  show  my  seed  stock. ) nut 
lif  you  want  Northern  seed,  honestly  raised,  home 
■r  grown  (not  more  than  two  other  catalogues  contain  as 

’many),  seed  warranted  (see  the  cover),  valuable  novdties.  some 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  no  other,  send  for  my  vegetable  and 
/ flower-seed  catalogue  for  . 887>  FREE  to  all.  1 1 contains  60  vane- 
Wr  ties  of  Beans,  43  of  Pears,  41  of  Cabbages,  53  of  Melons,  44  of 

Co™>  etC”  etC”  beS  JAMEsTj!  nt  GREG  OIL  Y 1 Al  a ride  head , Mass. 


FARM  ANNUAL  for  1887 

Wifi  be  sent  FREE  TO  AEE  who  write  for  it.  It  is  a 
Handsome  Book  of  128  Pages,  with  hundreds  of 
illustrations,  three  Colored  Plates,  and  tells  all  about 

THE  BEST  (I ARDEN,  FARM  and  FLOWER 

mil  BfV  Ol  AUTO  Thoroughbred  STOCK  and 
DULdOi  F LAN  I O'  Fancy  POULTRY.  It  de- 
scribes Rare  Novelties  in  Vegetables  and  Flowers  of  real 
__  __  MM  ■mmmm  „ | value  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Send  address  on  Oostal 

VEGrETABIjBS  and  FIjOWJBPIS 

Also  EARLY  AND  PRIME  TOBACCO  BED  PLANTS. 

Gardeners  and  Florists  rusethe  PATENT  PROTECTING  CLOTH  originated  and  prepared  only 
hv  undersigned  It  is  equal  to  glass  sash  (and  costs  but  tenth  as  much)  on  Cold  Frames  and  Hot  Beds,  and 
for  TobSi  Plint  BedXS  no  equal  Protects  from  frost.  Promotes  hardy  and  rapid  growth.  Don’t 
shrinkbo?  decay  rapidlv.  Widely  known,  strongly  endorsed,  and  freely  used  by  large  growers.  Retails 
for  3. 8,  and  9 cJ per  yard,  amdls fiSrB ’cO«,I96^30Wn¥>S“! 


Rmm 

SEEDS! 


^STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


850.000  CRAPE  VINES, 

IOO  VARIETIES.  Also  SMALL  FRUITS.  Quality  unsurpassed.  Warranted  true.  Very  cheap 

. . i ir: T 1 1 , , c-t-  A oern  of  i vp  nrirp  1 i frPf 


- j ,- Warranted  true.  Very.cheap. 

fj'sample Vines  mailed  for  15c.  ilTust  descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  R0ESCH,  Fredonia,  N.Y 


Dl  UNTO  BY  MAIL  a specially. 
rift'd  O Niagara,  and  a full 


. ......  . — Niagara,  and 

Stock  of  other  Crapes.  Large  stock 
KStgFS&a  Strawberries  and  Raspberries, 
/jTv’cfSl  Erie  and  other  Blackberries,  As- 

paragus  Roots,  etc.  Des.  Catalogue 

Free:’  contains  SI,  S2  & S3  collec’ns  & instructions 
for  planting.  JOEL  HORNER  & SON,  Merchantville.N  J. 

FOR  SALE.  200  barrels  Morning  Star  Pota 

toes.  J.  A.  ROBINSON,  Belcher,  N.  i. 

FOR  SALE.-I  have  a fine  lot  of  the  celebrated 
Empire  State  Potatoes,  which  I offer  at  .$1.00  per  bush- 
el. *2.50  per  bbl.,  f.  0,  b.  here. 

E.  O.  COPP,  Clilton  Springs,  N.  V. 

HIGH  CLASS  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

Special  Offer.  12  following 
choicest  new  varieties  by  mail 
for  75  cents.  Golden  Self- 
Blanching  Celery,  All  Seasons 
Cabbage,  Perpignam  Lettuce, 
Redlaud  Giant.  Musk  Melon, 

| Shakers  Sugar  Corn,  King  of  the 
f Garden  Limas,  Alaska  Pea,  Scar- 
| 1.  t Wax  bush  Bean,  Golden  Clus- 
ter Pole  Bean,  Mammoth  Salsify, 
wm—  Beauty  Tomato  and  Char  tin’s 

Wm^C  .C|tEC  KE  RT^^ee^sinanf  alleghen^tTpa. 

MAPLEWOOD  OATS. 

The  most  productive  variety  known.  “ew’ 

Sample  and  full  particulars  sent  on  application  to 

MAPLEWOOD  STOCK  FA,RM,ork> 


THE  BEST  PAYING 

MAKKET  KAJ-P15ERRY  i* 

THE  SPRINGFIELD 

and  the  earliest,  sweetest,  and  best  family  berry;  of 
large  size,  vigorous  growth,  alwai  s healiby.  worder- 
fully  prolific-,  without  thorns,  easilv  harvested,  pleas- 
ant to  handle  perfectly  hardy,  juicy  sweet  and  excel- 
lent. For  canning  it  is  uneaualled.  Commended  by 
all  who  have  seen  it. 

Price  by  mail  $1  per  dozen;  83  for  50. 

J.  W.  ADAMS  & CO.,  Springfield, Mass. 

...i’S  GEM  COLLECTION. 

IMPORTED  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

1 3 packets  lor  25  cts.,  retail  price  in  any  cata- 
logue $1  U0  Mixed  varieties:- Asters  Balsams,  Calli- 
opsis,  Alyssum,  Mignonette,  Pinks,  Calendula,  Ver- 
bena. Petunia,  Phlox,  Portulaca,  Zinnia  and  Pansies; 
first  5 or  last  5,  J 0 cents. 

GRAND  SPECIAL  OFFER. 

1 dozen  assorted  Pansies 25c, 

1 dozen  assorted  Verbenas,  - - - 35c 

1 dozen  assorted  Everblooming  Roses  - - 5Uc. 

1 dozen  assorted  Chrysanthemums,  - - R0c. 

1 dozen  assorted  Double  and  Single  G eraniutr  s 50c. 
Ail  free  by  mail  at  prices  quoted.  I have  15  green- 
houses devoted  to  the  growing  of  Plants.  Send  stamp 
for  Catalogue  N.  J.  Herrick, Springfield, Mass 


1 Catalogue  Free. 

A. C. SABIN, 

Glenwood,  Iowa, 


Are  the  Finest  in  Tone,  Style,  Finish  and  general 
make  up  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  for  6 years. 
iSend  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  free,  to 

Weaver  Organ  end  Plano  Co., 
Factory,  York, 


ELEGANT  LARGE 
UUU  I I KKI-H  RUGS 

Given  to  the  LADIES  of  purchasers  of  Sample 
Harness  with  a view  of  an  agency  in  territory  where 
we  have  no  agent.  Send  for  full  particulars. 

SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WSeedPotatoes  1 

FROM  I I 
NORTHIRNSIED  g | 

a specialty.  1 

estern  _l_j_  tad  quartos 

and  Co r, ’nan  RASPBERRIES 

Srk^?e wellS T R AW  BERRIES 

and  many  other  Novelties.  Also  full  stock  of  Standards. 


ROSES, 

-SMALL  FRUITS,— 

SHRUBS.  ETC. 

FRUIT 

—AND— 

Send  for 

NUT  TREES 

FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Geo.R.Knapp,  Greenfield, Mass. 

nr  AflCDH  you  love  If  A If  E FL'1WE1I8<, 

K t All  t n choicest  only,  address  LLLIS  BROS., 
Keene,  N,  H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  I Kti,. 

POTATOES  AND  OATS  FOR  SEED. 

Send  for  Price  List.  G.  B .1‘IlK  E If  | N G, 
FISHERS,  ONTARIO  CO.,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

All  the  leading  varieties  true  to  name,  at  half  the 
usual  rat^s.  Send  for' special  prices,  stating  quantity 
wanted.  Address  JOHN  fS  BAKNhAKT, 
WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


TUBEROSES AND  CARNATIONS 

I IJ  y Lallv  vLsV  Treatise  how  to  grow  them 

r>i»  i.’n  — ; u,.  1 1,^  i),..,„i  ni..i,/,. a ..  n ..  i,  „ 
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OCCn  POTATOES 

\ClU  and  seeds 

w’rrom  the  Famous  AROOSTOOK. 


RUPTURE  RETAINED  AND  CURED. 

We  agree  to  retain  any  case 
reducible  or  refund  your  mo- 1 
ney,  also  to  cure  any  accept- 1 
ed  case-  Our  Medicated  Soft 
Pad  and  Rupture  Solution 
cures  bad  cases  of  direct  and  scrotal  — 
nla  without  knife  or  needle.  Hydroce'e, 

Varicocele,  and  Spermatorhea  successfully 

treated,  either  at  office  or  by  correspond- 

ence.  For  circulars,  rules  of  measurement,  and  self- 
instruction,  call  on  or  address 
SANITARIUM.  7 7 k*  East  Market  <»treet, 
Indianapolis.  Indiana. 


SCABBY 


potatoes  are  raised  on  man 
ure.  Smooth  pota'oes  are 

.<wr  v — raised  on  our  fertilizers,  and 

more  of  them.  BOWKEK  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston. 


The  great  superior!' 
ty  of  true  Aroostook 
grown  potatoes  for 
seed  is  well  known 
Wherever  planted, 
they  yield  large  crops 
of  handsome  tubers, 
notably  free  from  dis- 
ease. And  the  short, 
quick  season  of  this 
far  north-east  land 
makes  all  our  seeds 
hard  y,  productive, 
and  early. 

My  Illustrated 
.Catalogue  will  lx 
sent  free  to  al' 
Write  ri  i It 


Rhododendrons 

of  American  grown  hardy  sorts. 

Red  Flowering  Dogwood 

And  other  Rare  Plants. 

Parsons&Sons  Co., 

LIMITED. 

Vienna  Nurseries.  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


GEORGE  W.PJERRARD,  Caribou,  Maine 


ROCHESTER 

COMMERCIAL^ 
NURSERI 

Address 

W.S  LITTLE 

Rochester, , 

IV.  Y. 


„ NEW 
“and  RAREj 
„ OLD  and 
pRELIABLEl 

Fjloth  Fruit  unit  Orna- 
- mental.  HOSES,  Vines, | 
V lematls,RhododendronB,l 
d^etc.  Twoilliis.  Catalogues! 

rf' 6 cts.  Free  to  customers,  f 

' 07  Wholesale  List,  FUKrl.  I 
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Saturday,  March  2(1,  1887. 

Biddings  were  made  Tuesday  on  1,310  tons 
of  steel  gun  forgings  for  the  navy,  and  for 
4 500  tons  of  steel  armor-plate.  The  Bethle- 
hem (Pa.),  Iron  Works  bid  $3,010,000  on  the 
steel  plate  and,  the  Cleveland  Polling  Mills, 
$4,021,500,  though  it  was  said  no  manufactory 
here  could  make  it  on  a large  scale.  Rates, 
$040  per  ton  for  forgings  and  $785  per  ton  for 

steel  plate It  seems  probable  that  the 

late  “retaliating”  act  of  Congress  will  be  en- 
forced soon,  as  Canada  is  fixing  up  her  old- 
time  vessels  and  buying  new  ones  to  enforce 
her  “fishery  rights”  more  energetically.  The 
shipping  and  fishing  interests  ol  the  Maratame 
Provinces  will  be  the  greatest  sufferers,  as  the 
Act  provides  only  for  exclusion  of  Canadian 

vessels  and  fish  .Fifteen  deaths  are 

already  known  to  have  been  caused  by  that 
Buffalo  fire  . ..  . .The  New  York  Assembly, 
Tuesday,  by  a vote  of  84  to  37,  appropriated 
$550,000,  to  lengthen  several  locks  on  the  Erie 
and  lateral  canals,  thereby  nearly  doubling 
their  capacity  for  business.  Much  bitter  op- 
position from  the  counties  at  a distance  from 
the  canals,  which  therefore  can’t,  be  benefited 
by  them  . . .The  flood  about  Bismarck  and 
Martian,  T)ak.,  began  to  subside  Monday. 
Enormous  damages  done.  Several  lives  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lost,  as  a fierce  blizzard 
raged  at  the  bight  of  the  flood,  and  many  ex- 
posed on  house  tops  and  among  tree  branches 

are  likely  to  have  perished The  111.  Supreme 

Court  has  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Circuit 
and  Appellate  Courts,  and  has  declared  the 
will  of  William  F.  Story,  of  the  Chicago 
Times,  invalid,  on  the  ground  that  he  wasn’t 

of  sound  mind  when  he  made  it 

....The  other  day  the  Tennessee  Legislature 
spent  a whole  sitting  in  discussing  a bill  im- 
posing a fine  and  imprisonment  on  any  male 
teacher  who  should  invite  a female  pupil  to 

the  theatre  or  a buggy  ride High 

praise  for  the  Ohio  Legislature  which  has  just 

adjourned — “it  has  really  done  no  harm” 

....John  A.  Roche  “workingman”  owning  a 
business  of  $1,000,000  a year,  is  the  Republi- 
can Candidate  for  Mayor  of  Chicago,  and  is 
expected  to  draw  a great  many  workingmen’s 
votes.  Carter  Harrison  was  nominated  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  last  Wednesday — one  of  the 
worst  abused  men  in  the  country ; but  he  has 
been  already  elected  Mayor  six  times — by  the 
hudlum,  gambling,  rum-selling  and  general 

black-leg  interests,  his  opponents  say 

Salt  works  at  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  burnt;  loss 

$100,000 Railroads  are  honestly  testing 

different  methods  of  heating  and  lighting 
passenger  cars;  the  general  verdict  is  that 

stoves  and  oil  lamps  “must  go” The 

Dakota  Legislature  has  solved  the  free  pass 
question  for  the  judiciary  by  appropriating 
$1,500  a year  for  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 

Court  for  traveling  expenses  Over  200 

delegates  from  the  leading  brewers  of  the 
Union  met  at  Chicago  Tuesday  aud  formed  a 

National  Association  of  Master  Brewers - 

Dominion  aid  has  been  promised  for  a canal 
connecting  Lake  Huron  with  the  Ottawa  Riv- 
er, shortening  the  outlet  for  Northwestern 
American  and  Canadian  grain  by  several 
hundred  miles  and  materially  affecting  the 
business  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  R.  R.  By 
the  use  of  small  lakes  in  Ontario  the  canal 

will  be  only  20  miles  long . . Randall’s 

Democratic  district  in  Philadelphia  is  to  be 
left  undisturbed  by  the  Republican  Legisla- 
lature  of  Pa S.  W.  Adrian,  of  Minne- 

apolis, claims  $10,000,000  worth  of  property 
in  the  heart  of  Duluth,  which  he  claims  was 
deeded  to  his  father  by  Waconta,  an  Indian 
chief,  who  died  in  1854,  and  who,  it  is  said, 

once  owned  the  site  of  the  city Mr. 

Blaine  left  home  Thursday  for  an  extended 
tom-  through  the  West.  In  June  he  will  go  to 
Europe  ...»  A Canadian  Order  in  Council 
fixes  Tuesday,  the  21st  of  June,  as  the  official 
date  for  the  celebration  of  the  Queen’s  Jubilee. 

.A  new  process  of  tempering  steel  by 

which  the  commonest  grades  of  metal  can  be 
made  so  hard  and  tough  as  to  be  fully  equal  to 
the  best  grades,  is  being  tried  by  two  Ken- 
tuckians at  the  Navy  Yard,  Washington. 
Secretary  Whitney’s  pocket  knife  was  so  tem- 
pered in  a jiffy,  that  it  whittled  an  ordinary 

steel  key  without  injuring  the  blade 

One  out  of  every  837  inhabitants  of  the 

United  States  is  in  prison,  and  there’s  one 

saloon  to  every  345  people Christian 

Ax,  of  the  firm  of  Gail  & Ax,  tobacco  manu- 
facturers, died  in  Baltimore,  Sunday,  aged 
64  years  Left  millions. . . 

Edmonson  & Waddell  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

large  dealers  in  farmers’  supplies  all  over  the 
country,  burst  up  Thursday,  owing  over 
$200,000,  and  in  debt  to  employes  and  every- 
body that  trusted  them.  They  have  disap- 
peared— probably  gone  to  Canada.  They 
hold  a great  deal  of  farmers’  notes.  Creditors 
are  likely  to  push  for  payment  if  they  can  get 
hold  of  these Great  demand  every- 

where for  small  bills.  Amount  of  money  in 
circulation  at  present  about  $834,000,000 — 

freenbacks,  $313,000,000:  silver  certificates, 
.121,000,000;  gold  certificates,  $100,000,000; 
national  bank  notes,  $300,000;000;  total  $834,- 
000,000 — little  over  $14  for  each  person  in  the 
United  States.  In  1885  there  were  $28  for 

each  person.  

At  last  the  President  has  appointed  the 

five  Inter-State  Railroad  Commissioners  pro- 
vided for  by  the  late  law.  Here  they  are: 
T.  M.  Cooley,  of  Michigan,  for  the  term  of 
six  years;  Wm.  R.  Morrison,  of  Illinois,  for 
the  term  of  five  years;  A.  Schoonmaker,  of 
New  York,  for  the  term  of  four  years;  A.  F. 
Walker,  of  Vermont,  for  the  term  of  three 
years;  W.  A.  Bragg,  of  Alabama,  for  the  term 


gkijjaUaiuousi  gulvcrtij&ing. 


DIXON’S  "Carburet  of  Iron”  Stove  Polish  was 
established  In  1827,  and  Is  to-day,  as  It  was  then,  the 
neatest  and  brightest  in  the  market;  a pure  plumbago, 

f;lvlng  off  no  poisonous  vapors.  The  size  Is  now  doub- 
ed  and  cake  weighs  nearly  half  a pound,  but  the  quali- 
ty and  price  remain  the  same.  Ask  your  grocer  for 
Dixon’s  big  cake. 


of  two  yeirs.  All  are  lawyers.  Thomas  M. 
Cooley,  born  at  Attica.  N.  Y.,  in  1824:  re- 
moved to  Michigan  in  1843;  was  elected  Just- 
ice of  the  Supreme  Court  in  ’64,  ’69  and  77. 
Has  held  several  other  offices  and  written  sev- 
eral works.  Was  lately  appointed  Receiver 
of  the  Wabash  railroad  system.  Is  a Repub- 
lican. W.  R.  Morrison,  born  in  Monroe  Co., 
111.,  in  1825.  Served  gallantly  in  the  war: 
served  four  terms  in  the  State  Legislature  and 
12  terms  in  Congress;  defeated  at  last  election. 
Democrat.  August  Schoonmaker,  born  in 
Ulster  Co  , N.  Y.,  in  1828.  Has  been  county 
judge  and  Attorney-general  of  the  State  and 
quite  prominent  in  Democratic  politics.  Al- 
dace  F.  Walker,  born  in  Rutland  Co.,  Vt.,  in 
1840.  Studied  law  with  Senator  Edmunds. 
Went  to  the  war  as  a private,  came  home  a 
colonel  Has  been  State  Senator.  Republi- 
can. Walter  A.  Bragg,  born  in  Lowndes  Co., 
Ala.,  in  1838.  Moved  to  Arkansas  in  1844:  re 
turned  to  Ala.  in  1865.  Served  with  Confede- 
rate army  all  through  the  war;  came  out  as 
captain.  Has  been  prominently  connected 

with  law  and  politics  since.  Democrat 

. The  jury  that  tried  ex- Alderman  Thomas 
Cleary,  “boodleman”  of  this  city,  disagreed, 
six  for  conviction,  six  against.  He  is  out  on 

his  old  bail,  $40,000 

The  Connecticut  Legislature  has  passed,  and 
Governor  Louasberry  has  signed,  a bill  re- 
stricting railroad  traffic  in  the  State  on  Sun- 
day. It  goes  into  effect  next  June.  It  for- 
bids the  running  of  trains  for  any  purpose 
between  10.30  a.m.  and  3 r.M.,  except  in 
cases  of  urgent  necessity.  Before  10.30  a.m. 
and  after 3 p m.  the  only  trains  permitted  are* 
mail  trains  and  such  other  trains  as  may  be 
authorized  by  the  Commissioners,  if  it  shall 
appear  that  they  are  required  by  the  public 
necessity  or  for  the  preservation  of  freight. . 

.The  Grand  Jury  has  indicted  52  Chicago 
“boodlemen,”  and  most  of  the  rascals  are 
likely  to  get  at  least  a part  of  what  they  de- 
serve . . . ". In  the  N.  J.  Legislature  26 

Democrats  and  five  Republicans  voted  against 
“high  license,”  and  20  Republicans  and  eight 
Democrats  voted  for  it Michigan  re- 

fuses to  increase  the  salaries  of  her  Supreme 
Court  Judges  from  $4,000  to  $7,000  a year 

Who  Know  Its  Value! 

That  is  a fair  question  in  regard  to  anything, 
and  as  to  “Compound  Oxygen”  it  may  have 
the  completcst  sort  of  an  answer  by  any  appli- 
cant to  Drs.  Starkey  & Palen,  1529  Arch 
Sreet,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  have  names  (to 
whom  they  may  with  full  consent  refer)  in 
nearly  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Judge  Kelley,  “father  of  the  Uni 
ted  States  House  of  Representatives,”  heads 
the  list  of  willing  witnesses.  Every  profession 
and  occupation  is  represented.  Send  for  the 
literature  on  the  subject,  which  will  come  to 
you  free. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  March  26,  1887. 

The  export  duty  on  Cuban  tobacco  has  been 
reduced  20  percent.  Planters  want  abolition 

of  all  export  duties  California  pays  a 

bounty  of  five  cents  for  each  jack  rabbit  scalp ; 
but  though  tens  of  thousand  are  annually 
slaughtered,  the  rabbits  are  still  grievous  pests 
...  Statistician  Dodge,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  leaves  for  Europe  to-day  as 
official  delegate  to  the  International  Statis- 
tical Institute  It  is  reported  that  the 

losses  of  cattle  in  Manitoba,  during  the  wint- 
er, will  be  at  lease  30  per  cent.,  and  in  many 
sections  50  per  cent. , of  all  on  the  ranges 

The  vexed  question  of  gift  crates,  boxes 

and  baskets  in  the  fruit  trade,  ou  which  the 
fruit  dealers  in  this  city,  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia are  disposed  to  insist,  is  to  be  considered 
at  a convention  of  delegates  from  the  growers, 
dealers  and  shippers  of  Delaware,  New  Jersey, 
and  Maryland  peaches  at  Dover,  Del.,  on  May 

12 France  is  likely  to  impose  another 

tax  on  importations  of  foreign  cattle  

As  a result  of  the  recent  increase  of  the  import 
duty  on  foreign  wheat  into  France,  the  bak- 
ers have  added  two  cents  to  the  price  of  six- 
pound  loaves.  Much  grumbling  among  work- 
men ; farmers  happy. . . A very  infectious  and 
fatal  form  of  murrain  is  proving  very  de- 
structive to  cattle  on  the  borders  of  Sullivan 
and  Delaware  Counties,  N.  Y.  State  Veter- 
inarian, Prof.  Law,  of  Cornell,  has  quaran- 
tined all  the  affected  animals  . ..AGlasgow, 
(Scotland)  merchant  asked  Queen  Victoria  to 
accept  a Jubilee  gift  of  a cheese  weighing  five 
tons  and  made  from  the  milk  of  8,500  Cana- 
dian cows,  but  she  declined A largely 

attended  Farmers  Institute  was  held  yester- 
day and  the  day  before  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Woodward,  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  is  “pushing 

things.”  There  is  a suit  before  the  N. 

Y.  Supreme  Court  to  annul  the  late  election 
of  officers  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
on  the  ground  that  127  ballots  offered  on  prox- 
ies were  illegally  rejected  by  the  tellers.  Had 
these  been  received,  it  is  claimed  the  other 
ticket  would  have  been  elected  by  a majority 
of  45.  The  Court  is  asked  to  declare  the  elec- 
tion void,  order  another,  and  meanwhile  for- 
bid Mr.  Woodward  and  his  associates  from 

further  acting  as  officers In  Missouri 

the  oleomargarine  law  has  just  been  repealed, 
and  henceforth  the  sale  of  the  stuff  will  be 
regulated  only  by  the  United  States  law 


Crops  & ftlarlicis. 


Saturday,  March  26,  1887. 

Florida  is  having  a great  season  for  straw- 
berries. Jacksonville  reports  say  that  the 
shipments  last  week  exceeded  anything  that 
has  ever  been  known.  Over  70, 000  quarts 
were  shippe  1 north  last  week.  The  fruit  has 
been  bringing  from  20  to  25  cents  per  quart, 
and  nets  the  shippers  for  the  week’s  work 
about  $17,500.  Other  points  in  Florida  are 


shipping  largely.  The  season,  however,  will 
soon  lie  over. 

A heavy  frost  is  reported  throughout  the 
northern  and  middle  parts  of  Florida  and 
South  Carolina,  injuring  the  fruit  badly. 

A Savannah,  Ga.,  telegram  says  nearly 
the  entire  bean,  cucumber,  potato  aud  to- 
mato crop  is  believed  to  have  been  killed,  ex- 
cept in  a few’localities.  The  pea  crop  is  also 
badly  hurt.  The  fruit  and  berry  crop  is  also 
injured.  T be  cold  has  set  back  the  pear  trees. 
The  strawberry  vines  have,  it  is  believed,  es- 
caped damage,  but  the  fruit,  where  not  pro- 
tected, has  been  injured.  Peas  were  about 
ready  for  shipping,  and,  in  fact,  several  ship- 
ments are  being  made. 


Claremont  Colony  in  Virginia,  is  growing 
very  rapidly.  Send  for  free  circulars  and 
illustrated  maps.  J.  F.  Mancha,  Claremont, 
Va.  Adv. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 
PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York.  Saturday,  March  26,  1887. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 


Hops.— Trade  Is  generally  slow  and  values  show  no 
decided  changes.  American  Hops.— New  York  State 
1886.  best,  20c;  do  Common  to  Good,  13018c;  do,  1885 
crop,  prime  to  choice,  11012c;  do  medium.  9@10c;  Pa 
eifle  Coast,  crop  1886  best,  20022c;  do  common  to  good 
16019c:  do.  1885,  good  to  prime,  8®10c.  Foreign— Ger- 
man. 1886,  best.  20@23c:  and  common  to  good,  14@l8c: 
English,  do.  best,  15020c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes.— State,  Rose,  SI  50®1  75  do. 
Burbank.  SI  5001  65;  do,  peerless.  Si  25;  Bermu- 
da potatoes.  S8  005410  00,  Nova  Scotia.  SI  62:  sweet  po- 
tatoes. Del.  River. fancy,  per  bbl.,  $2  5002  75.  Cabbages. 

- per  100,  *25410.  Onions.— Conn.,  red  per  bbl.  *1  75@2  25 
do. Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl.  .75 '4 1 75.  Turnips,  Rus- 
sia, per  bbl.,  *1. 

Feed.— Quotations  are  for:  40  lbs.  at  8714095c  ; 60  lbs 
at  85®8<44c.,  80  lbs.  at  8508714c.;  lOOlbs.  at  90®95c: 
sharps  at  95c@$l,and  rye  feed  75®80e,  screenings  at 
45@75c. 

Beans.— Marrows,  choice,  new,  *1  80.  Mediums,  do  do 
*1 4531  50;  pea,  new.  **1  40®  1 45;  red  kidneys,  do  *1  57 44 
@1  65;  white  kidneys,  choice,  new,  *1  50;  green 
peas,  $1  0C@1  C5. 

FKD1T8.— Fresh  — A quiet  market  In  grapes.  Florida 
grades  of  Florida  oranges  continue  In  light  supply 
and  firm.  Apples. -Baldwins,  per  bbl., at  *3  50® 
4 00;  Oreenlngs,  per  bbl,  S4®4  50.  Grapes,— Cataw- 
ba at  5®6c.  per  ft  ; Cranberries, at  S2  500  3 25  for  Jersey 
per  crate.  Florida  oranges  at  *4  50®5  for  best,  per 
box;  $i@3  50  for  choice;  $1  25®1  75  for  lower  grades. 

Fruits.— Dried.— Apples— Fancy  Evaporated,  12>4c.; 
do.  choice,  do,  at  12c:  do.  prime.  1114®c; 

do.  do.  State,  sliced,  444c;  do.  North  Carolina 
choice,  544c;  do  do.  prime.  4c.  Peaches.  — North 
Carolina,  peeled  choice,  new.  15c;  do.  do.  do,  prime, 
12c;  do.  Georgia,  choice,  14c;  do.  do.  prime 
12c;  Cherries.  pitted,  11  Me.  Raspberries— 
evaporated,  17c:  do.  sun-dried,  16c  Blackberries— 
prime,  9c.  Whortleberries— 7c.  Plums,  7c.  Peaches 
— unpeeleds,  halves,  54406c;  do.  do.  quarters  44405c. 

Peanuts— Are  in  fair  demand;  prices  unchanged. 
Quoted  at  494c  for  fancy  hand-picked;  3440394c. 
for  farmers’  grades. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Prime  liay  moving  moderately 
and  steady.  Inferior  grades  dull.  Hay— Choice 

Timothy,  8(J®85e.  good  do.  70®75e;  medium,  60@65c; 
Shipping,  50®  55c;  Clover,  mixed  55®60c.  Straw  -No.  1 
Rye,  60065c;  short  do,45@50c;oat,  40045c. 

Poultry.— Live.— Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. per  ft, 1001044c;  fowls, Western,  per  ft  ,914010c, 
roosters  old,  per  tb.  6c;  turkeys,  per  a 8c;  ducks,  west 
eru  pel  pair,  60@80c. 

Poultry.— Dressed. -Turkeys,  fancy, per  ft,  12@12J.4o; 
turkeys,  prime,  per  ft.  at  9@10J4c;  do.  poor  to  fair,  8c; 
chickens,  Philadelphia,  broilers,  18 '435c;  do.  Bucks 
County.  15016c:  do.  and  fowls,  State  and  Western, 
choice,  10®  11c;  do.  do.  Jersey,  13  J 15c;  old  cocks,  per  lb, 
6@7c:  ducks,  western,  good  to  prime  per  ft,  ll@12c;  do, 
do.  Inferior,  per  lb,  7010c;  Geese  western  per  ft,  8@ 
10c;  Squabs,  while, per  doz,  *3  50;  Squabs,  dark,  per 
doz,  $2@2  50. 


Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the 
classification,  are  as  follows; 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf 

Ordinary 744  7 11-16 

Strict  Ordinary 7 15-16  844 

Good  Ordinary.  874  9 1-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  9 5-16  914 

Low  Middling.. 9-34  9 15-16 

Strict  Low  Middling. ..10  1-16  1014 

Middling  ....  10J4  10  7-16 

Good  Middling....  ....  11144  10  11-16 

Strict  Good  Middling... 1041  10  15-16 

Middling  Fair lit*  11  5-16 

Fair  1134  11  15-16 

8TAINKD. 

Good  Ordinary 7 5-16  I Low  Middling 

StrlctGood  Ord 8 I Middling  


American 


Texas. 
7 11-16 

m 

9 1-16 

9 15-16 

10H 

10  7-16 

10  11-16 

10  15-16 


11  5-16 
11  15-16 


....  8 13-16 
...  911-16 


PROVISION  MARKETS. 


New  York.— Provisions.— Pork.— Mess,  quoted  at 
$15  25@15  75  for  Old;  new,  $16  50;  $15  7*®16  05  for  Family 
Mess;  $17018  for  Clear  Rack;  and  $14@14  50  for  Extra 
Prime  Beef  —City  Extra  India  Mess,  $17®18.  Extra 
Mess,  in  barrels.  $8  50® 9:  Packet,  $9  50;  Plate,  *9.  Beef 
Hams.— Quoted  $21  50® 22.  Cut  Meats.— Pickled  Bel 
lies.  12  tb  average,  7J^c;  Pickled  Bellies,  12  Tb  quoted 
7%®?}^c;  Pickled  Hams,  11^(2)  12c;  Pickled  Shoulaers.Tc; 
Smoked  Hams  I2?^®13c,  Smoked  Shoulders,  7%c.  mid- 
dles.—Long  Clear  In  New  York  quoted  at8%c,  at  West, 
Long  Clear,  boxed,  8.05c;  short  clear.  8.20c.  Dressed 
Hogs.  All  averages  quoted.  7 9-16®?%c.  Lard.— West- 
ern Steam  Spot,?.52!^c:  City  Steam, 7.50c;  retined, quoted 
7.85c;  Continent,  8®8.10c;  South  American  April.  7.52c; 
May.  ?.55@7.60c;  June,  7.62@7.66c;  July,  7.69® 7.73c;  Oc- 
tober, 7.8fic. 


Chicago  — Mess  Pork.- $20  25  per  bbl.  Lard.— 
$7  30  per  100  lbs.  Short  Rib  sides  (loose).  $7  85;  dry 
salted  shoulders  (boxed),  $6  25;  Short  clear  sides, 
(boxed),  $8  25. 

St.  Louis.— Pork  —New,  $19  00;  Old  $14  50.  Lard.— 
at  $7  20.  Dry  Salt  Meats.— Boxed  lots  shoulders, 
$5%;  Long  clear,  $7  76;  short  ribs,  *8;  short  clear, 
$8  02^>.  Bacon  Shoulders,  $6  75;  Long  clear,  $8  37^; 
short  ribs,  $8  37^;  short  clear,  $8  50.  Hams -$1150 
@14. 

Philadelphia.—  Beef.—  City  Family,  per  bbl., 
$10  50;  do  packets,  $9  50;  smoked  beef,  l“@I6c; 
Beef  hams,  $22  00@23  00.  Pork.— Mess,  16  50® 
17;  do.  prime  mess,  new  $15  50^)16;  do,  do,  family.  $17 
®1H.  Hams— smoked,  12®  13c.  Dressed  Hogs,  6$£@7Mc. 
Lard  —City  Refined,  $7  ?5@3;  do.  Steam,  $7  75. 

Baltimore.— Mess  Pork,  old  $16  new,  $19@20.  Bulk- 
meats— Shoulders  and  clear  rib  sides,  packed,  7J4®  9c. 
Bacon- Shoulders,  8@8)^c.  Hams,  13V6@l4c. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 


New  York.— Butter— Elgin  Creamery  32®33c;  Penn 
sylvania  Creamery.  32c;  Western.  22@30c:  state  Dairy, 
half  firkin  tubs,  22®27c;  half-tubs,  choice,  28@29c; 
Western  Dairy*  l8@18c:Western  Factory,  ll®22c  West- 
ern imitation  Creamery.  20® 25c:  Rolls,  14®22c.  Old 
Butter.— Western  Creamery,  13®  18c  State  Dairy,  tubs, 
12@20c;  State  Dairy  Firkins  and  tubs,  13  to  19c;  State 
Dairy  firkins, 13  to  18c. 

Cheese.— Is  well  sustained  to  the  recent  advance 
with  a moderate  <tir  to  the  home  trade  demand.  State 
factory,  H^@14Mc.  Including  fancy  white.  14^c;  do 
colored,  13%c:  Light  Skims  llj^®12c;  Pennsylvania 
skims  2%  to  2%C. 

Eggs.— Arc  a trifle  lower,  with  a moderate  Inquiry- 
State  13Hc.  Western.  14*fi@14%c:  Southern,  14^c 


Philadelphia,  Pa.— Butter  quiet;  Pennsylvania 
Creamery  extra,  3 l@32c:  Western  Creamery  extra,  80c 
Western  ladle- ■ worked,  good  to  choice,  20®  24  c. 
Packing  Butter.  7®  10c.  Cheese.- firm;  New  York 
full  cream.  14^@14Wc;  Ohio  flats,  ch oice . \3 % c ; Pe nn 
sylvania  part  Skims,  5@?c;  do.  full  sklnis,  2®o‘^c. 
Eggs.— Quiet.  Pennsylvania  firsts,  15%@  16c;  Ohio  and 
other  western  firsts,  15c. 


Chicago,  111  —Butter.— Steady;  Creamery,  24@31c 
dairy,  22® 24c.  Eggs.— 10%®UJ4c. 

Boston,  Mass.  -Butter,  — Receipts  of  strictly  extra 
fresh  made  western  creamery  continue  light  and  keep 
well  sold  up  at  29®S0c;  under  grades  dull  aud  easy; 
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THE  TUXEDO  SDIT 

I’OIt 

L4IM  E S A X I>  MISS E S. 


This  complete 
costume  of  orig- 
inal design  — 
novel,  elegant  and 
graceful — consist- 
i n g of  Cap, 
Blouse,  Skirt  and 
Sash,  is  knitted 
of  the  finest 


T 

U 

X 


worsted  materials 
in  patterns  to 
match  through- 
out. It  iB  made 
in  a varied  assort- 
ment of  colors 
and  in  sizes  for  12 
years  and  up- 
wards. 


TUXfl 


From  its  texture 
it  is  especially 
adapted  for  Lawn 
Tennis,  Yachting, 
Rowing,  Gym- 
nasium. 


E 

D 

O 


EDO 


From  its  texture 
it  is  especially 
adapted  for  Moun- 
tain and  Seashore 
Wear,  and  all 
Athletic  and  Out- 
door Sports. 


Descriptive  Circular  sent  on  application. 

FOB.  SALE  ONLY  BY 


JAMES  HIT  It  CO, 

Broadway  and  11th  St. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  & O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  skip- 
ping produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre- 
serving Eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  2J9  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 


Pereheron  Horses. 

IslandHome  Stock  Farm, 
Grosse  Isle,  Mich. 

Large  number  and  the 
finest  stork  to  select 
from.manyof  them  prize- 
winners in  both  France 
and  America,  selected  in 
France  by  one  of  the  firm 
personally.  All  register 
ed  In  French  and  Amer 
ican  Stud  Books.  Prices 
reasonable.  Stock  guar- 
anteed. Send  for  large 
Illustrated  cloth-bound 
Catalogue  free.  Savage 
& Farnum,  Detroit,  Mich. 


very  fair  lots  selling  at  25026c;  cheese  firm;  fine  New 
York  aud  Vermont  lots  at  14®  1444c.  Eggs  steady,  east- 
ern extras  at  1444@15c;  western  fresh  at  1444c. 

FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 

Flour,  anp  Meal— Flour— Quotations:  Fine  *2  30 
@3  10. latter  for  fancy;  Superfine.  S2  70®3  30:  Extra 
No.  2,  83 10® 3 60:  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  State.  83  60®4  00: 
Common  to  Good  Extra  Western.  $3  10@3  60:  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  $3  65®5  00;  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  S3  10®4  00;  Good  to  Choice,  *4  05®5  00; 
Common  Extra  Minnesota.  S3  1003  60:  Clear,  S3  65® 

4 35:  Rye  Mixture,  S3  65@4  25:  Straight.  S4  G0®4  65; 
Patent,  84  40  ®R  10:  Patent  Winter  Wheat 

Extra,  84  40®S5  25.  City  Mill  Extra  for  West 
Indies.  84  50®4  60  Southern  Flour.— Common  to  Fair 
Extra  at  83  40@4  00,  and  Fair  to  Choice,  84 10@525.  Rye 
Flour.— Superfine,  $2  70:42  90.  Corn  Meal.— Yellow 
‘Western  quoted  at  $2  50®2  75, and  Brandywine  at 
82  65®2  75.  Buckwheat  Flour.- Quoted,  $1  3501  50. 

New  York.— Wheat.— No  1 Hard,  9594095  ll-16c; 
No.  1 Northern,  94c,  Ungraded  Red,  89@  9444e:  No.  2, 
Red,  9094091c,  No.  1 Red  9344c;  No.  2 Red  for  March, 
9054c;  do  for  April,  90540  9074c:  do  for  May.  91® 
91  7 -16c;  do.  for  June.  90  9-16®91c;  do.  for  July,  89% 
® 9044c;  do.  for  August,  899408954c;  do.  for  September, 
89fi®9l>c;  do.  for  October,  9074c:  do.  for  November. 
924409244c,  do,  for  December,  931409394c:  do,  for  Jan, 
uarv,  9144c;  do.  for  February.  9554c;  do.  for  March, 
9654c;  do.  for  April,  9754c;  do.  for  May,  981409814c. 
Corn.— Ungraded  Mixed,  at  4894®5044c;  No.  3.  4674c; 
Steamer  471404774c;  No.  2 4804844c:  No.  2 for  March, 
4bc;  do.  for  April,  48)4c:  do.  for  May  48J4c;  do,  for 
June,  4844c:  do,  for  July,  4944  to  4944c  Oats.-No. 

3 at  34c;  do.  White.  36c,  No.  2.  349403444c;  do.  White, 
3744@38c;  No.  1.  White.  39c;  Mixed  Western,  34®S7c; 
White  do.  37® 42c:  White  State,  40>4c;  No.  2 for  March, 
3454®3444c;  do.  for  April,  3444c;  do,  for  May,  3444c; 
do,  for  June,  3454@3444e. 

St.  Louis— .Wheat.— No.  2 Red  cash,  781407944'':  May, 
784407944c;  June,  7944c.,  July,  7794  to  .754c:  August, 
775407774c.  Corn.— No. 2 mixed, cash.  34 44® 3544c:  April, 
3)54c.  May,  3544@355ic.  Oats.— Very  dull.  No. 2 mixed, 
cash,  280  2814c.  Rye.— Firmer  at  51c 
Buffalo. -Wheal— No.  1,  Hard  9044c.  No,  1,  Hard 
Northern  Pacific,  8944c;  Winter  Wheat  quiet  and  weak 
—No.  2 Ked  at  86c;  No  1 White  Michigan.  8544c; 
Corn.— Active,  but  not  quotably  higher:  No.  3,  44c‘.  No. 

3 Yellow.  4444c;  No.  2 at  4444c:  No.  2 yellow,  45c.  Oats 
— Active  and  firm.  No.  2 White,  35c;  No  3 White,  34c; 
No.  2 Mixed  32c.  Flour.— Steady,  with  a fair  demand 
Millfeed  firm  and  unchanged. 

Philadelphia— Flour— No.  1 Western  Superfine  at 
®2  50® 2 75;  do  do.  do.  extra,  $2  75®3  2a; 
Pennsylvania  Family.  S3  65@3  30  Pennsylvania 
Roller  Process,  $404  25;  Delaware  Family,  $4@4  50, 
Ohio  Cler,  $3@4  25;  do  straight  family.  $4®4  50;  Ohio 
Clear.  $4@4  25;  do  straight.  $4  25®4  50.  Indian  Clear. 
$4.^4  25.  do  straight  $4  25®  4 50  St.  Louis  and  South 
ern  Illinois  clear.  $4@4  25;  do  do  straight.  4 2504  jO; 
Winter  wheat,  patent.  $4  50® 4 851  Minnesota  bakers 
clear,  $404  25;  do  do  straight,  $4  250  4 50;  Minnesota 
patents,  fair  to  choice,  $4  70®5;  uo  do  favorite  brands 
$5  1005  15.  Rye  Flour— Choice,  $2  85.  Wheat.— No, 
2 Delaware  Red,  92c;  No.  1 Pennsylvania  Red.  9244c; 
No.  l,  9844c:  No.  Red.  for  March,  8914  to  905Jc;  do,  for 
April,  8944  to  H9tqc:  do,  for  May,  9054  to  9054c;  do,  for 
June,  9054  to  90Me.  Rye.-No.  2 Pennsylvania  5SWc: 
Corn— No.  4 Mixed,  45c;  No  3 Mixed,  45c;  Steamer  No  2 
High  Mixed,  4C44<’:  No  2 Mixed,  46c;  No.  2 Mixed, 
4574c;  No.  2 Mixed  for  March,  4594  to  46c;  do, 
for  April,  4644  to  4654c;  do,  for  May,  47)4  to  4794c;  do. 
for  June,  4744  to  4?94cc  OATS.-Stalned  Rejected 
White  3394c;  No  2 White  Short  storage,  3644c:  do  regu- 
lar 3644c-  No.  White  for  March,  857403614c;  do  April, 
864403644c;  do  May,  8703794c;  do  June.  3.%  to  3.94c. 

Chicago.— Wheat.— No.  2 Spring, at  7746c;  No.  KSprlng 

at  73c;  No.  2,  Red  nominal.  CORN.— No.  2,  Sb74.  Oats.— 
No.  2,  2144c.  Rye.— No.  2,  5444c.  Barley— No.  2, 
5044c. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


The  MOON  Flower. 

The  engraving  shows  this  most  beautiful  of  all 
climbing  plants.  It  grows  anywhere  where  there  are 
old  trees,  walls  or  strings  to  cling  to— growing 
50  ft.  in  one  season,  blooming  continuously  from 
June  to  November,  its  MOO  N- LI  KE  flowers  being 
of  the  purest  white,  15  inches  in  circumference.  The 
Moon  flower  blooms  only  at  night  or  on  dull  days  ; it 
gives  out  a delicious  odor,  similar  to  the  English 
Hawthorn,  or  Jessamine.  A summer  garden  at.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  attracted  thousands  on  moonlight 
nights,  its  arbors  being  covered  by  the  Moon  flower. 
Although  the  Moon  flower  should  not  be  set  out 
until  about  the  time  tomatoes  can  be  set  out,  or  corn 
planted,  yet  it  is  of  the  simplest  culture  and  can 
be  grown  easily  in  flower-pots  or  boxes  in  an 
ordinary  sitting-room  until  the  time  of  setting 
out.  We  sold  nearly  fifty  thousand  plants  of  this 
bearrtiful  flower  last  year,  and  had  hundreds  of 
letters  attesting  the  pleasure  it  gave  to  the  pur- 
chasers. Price,  extrastrongplants,  40c.  each:  3 for 
$1.00,  7 for $2.00,  or  12  for$3.00,  free,  by  Mail : or 
$12.00  per  100  by  Express,  buyer  to  pay  charges. 
All  purchasers  of  the  Moon  flower  are  entitled  to  our 
Catalogue  of  “ EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN,”* 
No.  63  (the  largest  and  most  beautiful  ever  issued) 
FREE.  To  those  who  are  not  purchasers  it  will  be 
mailed  on  receipt  of  10c.  (in  stamps). 

PETER  HENDERSON  & CO. 

35  & 37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


maUHAE  SE? STONE  COEN  PLAUTUS 

Warranted  the  beRt  corn  dropper  and  most 
force-feed  fertlizer  distributor  in  the 
world.  Send 

fob  Catalogue. 
Address 

A.  IS. 

FABdUHAB. 

York,  i'lt. 


Send  for  large  Illustrated 


000  COLUMBUS 

£JJ  Combined  MANURE  SPREADERS 

ft  F A R M W A60  N S s°ia  the  first  year 


[The  cheapest  Spreader  out  and  tho 
only  kind  that  can  be  at- 
tached to  old  wagons. 
All  are  warranted. 
K Prices  mailed  free. 
) Newark  Machine  C<\ 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Eastern  Branch  llouae,  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 


No  Scabs— Mo  Scallions. 

strikes,  but  to  potatoes  ana  onions  raised  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Ford,  of  North  Hadley.  Mass.,  the  past  year,  with  the 
Stockbrldge  Manure.  He  reports  uo  scab  In  the  pota- 
toes and  no  scallions  among  the  onions,  where  this 
fertilizer  was  applied,  and  the  yield  was  satisfactory. 
BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston. 

How  to  l’laut  Potatoes  Quickly  and  Cheap- 
ly.—“My  plan  is,  after  plowing,  to  go  on  with 
the  ‘ACME’  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crus- 
her and  Leveler,  which  I think  is  the  very 
best  pulverizer  on  earth,  and  pulverize  the 
land  thoroughly.  I go  over  the  ground 
from  one  to  three  times  and  then  furrow  out 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Sometimes  I manure 
in  the  drill,  hut  generally  harrow  the  manure 
in  the  surface.  I then  drop  the  potatoes  and 
go  on  again  with  the  ‘Acme’  Pulverizing 
Harrow,  going  with  the  furrows.  Once  over 
covers  the  seed  to  a uniform  depth,  in  a thor- 
oughly pulverized  seed  bed.  You  would  be 
surprised  to  see  how  evenly  the  potatoes  come 
up  when  covered  in  this  way.  Last  season, 
when  the  potato  crop  in  this  vicinity  was 
almost  a failure,  I had  a good  yield,  having 
over  200  bushels  to  the  acre,  all  owing  to  the 
fact,  as  I think,  that  the  seed  was  put  into 
very  finely  pulverized  soil  which  the  crusher 
on  the  ‘ACME’  compacted  over  the  seed.  I do 
not  think  that  potatoes  can  be  planted  as 
cheaply  in  any  other  way,  as  by  using  the  7 
ft.  ‘ACME’  Harrow.  I cover  two  rows  at  one 
time,  and  you  will  readily  see  the  work  is  done 
very  rapidly.  See  advertisement  on  page  221, 


JONES 

PAYSth^FREICHT 

5 Ton  Wagon  ScuIcn, 

Iron  Levers,  Steel  Bearings,  Brass 
Tare  Beam  and  Beam  Box  for 


paper  and  addn 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


Ajax  Engine  on  Cornisli  Boiler. 

The  cheapest,  first- 
olass,  horizontal  En- 
gine in  the  market. 

Engines  of  all  kinds, 
for  Sawing,  Thresh- 
ing, and  Ginning,  a 
specialty.  Saw  and 
Grist  Mills,  Thre- 
shing Machines, 
etc.,  a specialty. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue. 

A.B.PARQCHAR, 

York,  Penna. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  - GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind- 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
winch  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu- 
lation. Geared  Mills  a specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 

rilUHAVKN.  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Our  “Daisy  Queen,” 

Engine  and  Steel  Roller. 

Just  what  you  need.  In  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 H.  P. 

REYNOLDS  & LANG. 

Write  for  circulars.  Itbaca,  N.  Y. 


KING’S  IMPROVED 

HAY  CARRIER. 

Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Send 
a.  illustrated  price  list,  it  will  pay  you, 
ig  discount  for  early  orders. 

14DHU  Lrrn.li'U  Rot  R14 


THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 


UNION  Thresher  Separator  and  Cleaner, 
Premium  Farm  Grist  Mill,  Feed  Cutters^Ac. 
W.  L.  BOYER  dt  BRO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


Ua,  the  Largest  Track  Wheels.  DOPHLE  (JEAKED.  NO  RODS. 
_ H HII.I.KII  UkAIHM,S..nd  LEVEL  TREAD. 

“ t iW 

g E'- 
en 


THE  ROCHESTER 

MY  and  GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

SLING  and  STACKER 

BEATS  THEM  ALL. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 
Mention  this  paper. 

W.  G.  RICKER, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 


KOTSFORI)  WAGON  BOLSTER  SPRING 

Raises  spring  board  only  five  in- 
ches. Strong, Simple  and  Durable. 
For  sale  by  dealers  or  address 

Pomeroy  k Pearson,  Lockporf,  N.  Y. 


BLACKSMITHING  on  the  FARM 

Save  time  and  money  by  using  Holt’s  celebrated 

F0R8E  and  KIT  of  TOOLS For  l2? 

Larger  Size,  $25.  Single  Forge,  $10. 
Blacksmiths’  Tools,  Band  Drills,  A c. 
HOLT  MFQ.CO..  53  Central  Way  Cleveland,  O. 


Perfect  Mowing 

MACHINE  KNIFE 
CR1NDER. 

Weighs  but  18  M>s. 


Can  be  carried  into  the  field  and  attached  to  Mow- 
ing Machine  Wheel.  Send  for  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue. Agents  wanted  in  every  County. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  CO.,  189  Water  St.,  New  York. 


BRICK 

AND 

TILE 


MACHINERY 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Send  for  circular  & prices. 

J.W.  PENFIELD  & SON, 

Willoughby,  Ohio. 


Stands  Unrivaled. 


QETTHEBESTpH 

M 


FiSHGRISTMILL 

With  Caet-Steel  Grinding  part*, 

a Siovo 


ng  part*. 
Steel  Cot,  Crusher,  and  Si^Vf 
for  MeaL  They  take 
POWER,  do  More  \ _ 

and  are  more  durable  than  any 


Tread.  Thresh  ere  and  Cleaner*, 
m m , feed  Cutters , Circular  Saw*,  etc, 

W.  L.  BOYER  A BRO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


A LIBERAL  OFFER, ! 

An  Elegant  Horse  Brush  S AWAY  ^ A Fine  Currycomb 

WITH  EVERY  LARGE  PACKAGE.  t U I ¥ C I V M f*  #1  I $ WITH  EVERY  SMALL  PACKAGE 


OF  THE 


For  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Poultry.  Stock-1! aisers  should  not  be  without  it. 


Guaranteed  to  be  the  best  stock  remedy  in  the  market.  Purely  a medicine,  and  containing  no  ground  food 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  bulk.  It  is  inclosed  in  wooden  boxes,  convenient  for  use,  and  will  retain  its  strength 
for  years.  Large  packages,  containing  8 boxes— 24  doses— $1.00.  Small  packages,  containing  0 boxes— 12  doses— 
50  cents.  Pails,  containing  25  pounds  bulk,  $6.00. 

If  you  cannot  procure  ft  from  your  dealer,  send  your  orders  to 

UNION  LIVE!  STOCK  TONIC  CO.,  56  S.  Penn.  Street,  Indianapolis. 


SH  BUCKEYE  SUNBEAM  CULTIVATOR 


Tins  Cultivator  bas  the  rear  ends  of  the  beams  pivoted  to  a Cross-head,  to  which  the 

Shovel  Standards  are  attached  and  a secondary  beam  or  rod  pivoted  to  the  coupling  in 

front,  and  to  the  Cross-head  in  the  rear,  by  which  the  Shovels  are  carried  parallel  with  the 

axle,  whatever  may  he  the  position  of  them  in  being  moved  sidewise.  The  springs  at  the  front  end  of 
the  beams  supports  them  when  in  use,  and  enables  the  operator  to  move  them  easily  from  side  to  side 
and  assists  in  raising  when  he  wishes  to  hook  them  up,  while  turning  at  the  end  of  the  row.  We  attach 
these  Beams  also  to  our  Riding  and  Tonsncless  Cultivators.  This  Cultivator  has  no  equal  in 
the  market,  and  can  not  fail  to  be  appreciated  bv  anv  farmer  who  sees  it.  We  also  manufacture  the 
BUCKEYE  DRILL,  BUCKEYE  SEEDER,  BUCKEYE  CIDER  MILLS  AND  HAY  RAKES. 

Branch  Houses Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Peoria,  Ills.;  St.  Paul,  Mina.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  and 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  SEiF.Send  for  Circular  to  either  of  the  above  firms  or  to 

P.  P.  MAST  & CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


M^.JSTXJFA.CTTJ^EID  BY- 


P.  MAST  & CO. 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


WITH 

PIVOTED 

PARALLEL 

REAMS. 


With  METAL 
WHEELSand 
SPRINGS  at 

Ends  of  BEAMS. 


SOMETHING  YOU  OUGHT  TO  KNOW. 

Send  for  Circular  to  NEWTON  & ETTDLAM, 

Jfianufacturer # of  Fertilizers^  182  Front  Street , JYeic  \*ork» 


AGRICULTURAL  SALT, 

Containing,  by  analysis  of  Prof.  P.  B.  Wilson,  potash, 
4 59  per  cent  ; nitrogen,  equal  to  2 per  cent,  ammonia. 
Put  up  in  200-lb  bags  at  very  low  price. 

NITRATE  SODA 

AND 

NITRATE  POTASH. 

The  Nitrate  of  Potash  contains  nitrogen  equal  to 
over  16  per  cent.  Ammonia  and  46  per  cent.  Potash. 


CANADA  HARD-WOOD  UNLEACHED 

ASHES! 


Cheapest  fertilizer  in  use.  Supplied  in  carlots.  In  hulk, 
hags  or  barrels.  (Quality  guaranteed.)  Price  and  analy- 
sis seutfree.  Address,  CHAS.  STEVENS, 

Box  437,  Napanee,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Prof.  Caldwell,’ 


of  Ithaea,  says, 
.‘■Fertilizers 
have  In  many 
cases  been  made  to  take  the  place  of  stable  manure 
with  profit.”  This  is  true  of  our  goods.  BOWKER 
FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston. 


WM.  DAVISON  At  CO., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


GEO.  B.  FORRESTER, 

169  Front  Street,  New  York. 


Nitrate  Soda, 

Sulphate  Ammonia, 

Dissolved  Bone  Black, 

Muriate  Potash, 

Sulphate  Potash, 

Nitrate  Potash, 

Pure  Fine  Ground  Bone. 


TO  FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS. 

GROUND  POUDRETTE  { NSOILT 

The  cheapest  and  best  fertilizer  made.  Can  be  used 
without  offence  in  all  drills.  The  article  is  first  dried, 
then  ground.  No  dirr  is  mixed  with  the  soil.  It  is 
pure  night  soil  only.  Can  be  mixed  with  other  ingre- 
dients to  excellent  advantage.  Price  per  ton,  $20,  in 
barrels,  f. o.  b.  GEO.  §•  PICKERING, 

135  Fifth  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  FRUIT 


PLANTS,  VINE*,  ETC. 

All  varieties,  both  New  and 


Old,  at  reasonable  rates.  Catalogues  iree. 

IRVING  ALLEN,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Warranted  the  most  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertilizer  D&ill  in  existence.  .Send  for  cir- 
cular, A.  B.  FABQUHAK,  Fork,  Pa. 


HDINGlor^VALKVNG  STEEL  CULTIVATORS 

With  Double  Row  Corn 
Planter  and  Fertilizer 
complete  in  one  machine. 

Crowned  with  Medals 
sfnee 

ma  of  the  COEN  FIELD 

T housands  In  use  giving 
entire  satisfaction. 

Agents  wanted.  Cata- 
logues free.  Name  this  paper 

HENCH  & DROMflOLD, 
York,  Pa. 

CSREAT  REDUCTION  IN 

;,ooo  in  Use.  KEMP’S  MANURE 

Special  Prices.  & SPREADER 

and  CART  COMBINED. 


Greatest 

Agricultural  Invention  _ . _ k>„.  thA 

of  the  Age ! Saves  90  per  rent,  of  labor,  Doubles  the 
value  or  the  Manure.  Spreads  evenly  all _kind» 

manure,  broadcast,  or  in  drill,  in  one-tenth  time  requ 
by  hand.  Illustrated  Catalogues  free. 

KEMP  & BUBPEE  MF’G  C0„  Syracuse,  N.  «» 

100  Choice  New  Recitations  Sample^  Cards,  all 

fora  2c. stamp.  CADIZ  CARD  CO.,  Cadiz,  O. 


JKWEIili  STHAWBWKH.Y, 

Best  and  most  productive.  Full  description,  etc.,  free. 
Beautiful  colored  plate  for  a two  cent  siamp.  Also 
other  new  varieties.  Address  originators.  P.  M. 
AUGUR  & SONS,  Nurserymen,  Middlefield,  Conn. 


Over  6,000,000  PEOPLE  USE 

FERRY’S  SEEDS 


® © ® . 
Is  tO  k -m 

01 S 1 = 


D.  M.  FERRY  & CO. 

are  admitted  to  be  the 

LARGEST  SEEDSMEN 

in  the  world. 

D.  M.  FERRY  ft  CO’S 

Illustrated,  Des- 
& Priced 

ANNUAL 

For  1887 

will  be  mailed 

FREE  to  all 

applicants,  and 
to  last  season’s 
customers 
without  or- 
dering it. 
Invaluable  to 
all  .Every  per. 
son  using  Gar - 
den , Field  or 
Flower  SEEDS  should 
send  for  it.  Address 
D.  M.  FERRY  & CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Are  you  HUNTING  for 

RELIABLE  SEEDS  at  HONEST  PRICES?* 

/ grow  them.  1 sell  them. 

I have  customers  In  every  State  !i£ 
the  Union  who  testify  that  I supply  Better  Seeds, 
judged  by  results,  than  can  be  had  elsewhere.  All 
the  standard  sorts  and  best  novelties.  Tillinghast’s 
Puget  Sound  Cabbage  Seeds  a specialty. 
By  all  odds  the  best  in  the  world.  1 publish 
catalogs  os  follows:  No.  1,  Retail  Vegetable 
Seeds.  No.  2,  Wholesale  Vegetable  Seeds. 
No.  3,  Flower  Seeds.  No.  4,  Implements. 
All  free.  Send  for  which  you  want. 

ISAAC  F.  TILLINGHAST,  LA  PLUME,  Pa.  J 


& By, 
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THE  RUSAL  MEW-TOR KER 


APRIL  2 


fov  ll jt  IJcnmg. 


the  story  op  a district  school. 

A COLLEGE  boy's  diary. 

( Continued .) 

[I  never  was  scolded  as  I have  been  since  I 
stopped  writing  up  the  “District  School.”  I 
don’t  like  scoldings  and  I know  that  the  only 
way  to  avoid  them  is  to  do  what  people  want 
you  to.  So  here  goes  for  the  story  again. 
What  I wanted  to  do  was  to  publish  some  of 
the  many  letters  that  I have  on  my  desk,  but 
if  people  want  the  story,  the  letters  will  have 
to  wait.  You  will  remember  that  we  left  off 
just  after  Grandpa  Bell  decided  to  pop  corn 
for  the  family.— uncle  mark.] 

Grandpa  enjoyed  his  work.  He  didn’t  do  it 
very  well,  for  he  burned  much  of  the  corn 
and  spent  so  much  time  in  talking  that  we 
frequently  had  to  stop  and  wait  for  him.  Still 
he  got  along  pretty  well,  until  his  hand  grew 
tired,  and  then  he  gave  the  work  up  to  Edith, 
who  came  and  stood  by  his  chair.  Grandma 
Bell  brought  a dish  of  great  red  apples  and 
placed  them  in  front  of  the  stove.  Grandpa 
toasted  one  on  the  end  of  a stick  and  then 
scraped  it  with  a spoon.  This  seemed  to  be 
his  favorite  method  of  eating  an  apple.  He 
could  not  bite,  for  his  teeth  were  about  all 
gone. 

“They  can’t  raise  any  such  apples  here  as 
they  do  in  York  State,”  he  said,  after  an  ex- 
tra large  mouthful  had  been  disposed  of. 
“There  used  to  be  an  apple  tree  down  by  the 
spring  when  I was  a boy,  that  beat  everything 
in  that  county.  I used  to  start  off  to  school 
with  my  pockets  full,  and  before  I got  to 
school  there  wouldn’t  be  any  left.  There 
never  was  an  apple  tree  like  that,  I’ll  warrant. 

I used  to  like  to  sit  under  it  Sunday  after- 
noons. When  there  was  a little  wind  stirring, 
it  seemed  just  as  though  somebody  was  whis- 
pering. I could  see  the  trout  come  darting 
out  from  under  the  banks  of  the  brook.  It 
seemed  as  though  they  wanted  to  listen  too.” 
Grandpa  was  wandering  too  far  back  into 
York  State  memories.  He  showed  symptoms 
of  giving  way  as  he  bad  done  before.  The 
visitors  who  came  just  at  that  moment, 
brought  him  back  to  the  present. 

Two  ladies  of  a rather  doubtful  age  walked 
in  at  the  back  door,  where  they  were  intro- 
duced as  the  Misses  Grimes.  I got  up  from 
my  chair  and  made  as  good  a bow  as  I knew 
how  to  make.  At  this  one  of  the  ladies  stared 
at  me,  while  the  other  threw  her  apron  over 
her  face  and  began  to  giggle  desperately. 
They  came  and  sat  by  the  stove.  Miss  Min- 
erva regarded  me  with  a scowl  for  a time  and 
then,  as  though  she  hardly  thought  me  worth 
finding  fault  with,  drew  from  her  pocket  an 
unfinished  stocking  and  began  to  work.  She 
plunged  the  needles  into  the  knitting  as 
though  she  wanted  to  stick  a pin  into  some- 
body. Her  long  fingers  worked  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity.  Miss  Alvira  did  not  attempt 
any  work.  She  held  her  hands  in  front  of  her 
so  that  we  could  see  her  rings.  There  was  at 
least  one  on  each  finger.  They  were  brass 
with  colored  glass  for  ornaments.  Her  hair 
was  arranged  in  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
“bang”  that  Bear  Creek  could  muster.  I don’t 
know  how  “bangs”  are  usually  made,  and 
perhaps  I never  shall,  but  Miss  Alvira  seemed 
to  have  put  soap  on  her  hair  and  plastered  it 
down  on  her  forehead. 

Grandpa  Bell  looked  at  them  as  though  he 
was  trying  to  see  if  he  could  remember  any- 
thing like  them  back  in  York  State.  He 
seemed  unable  to  do  so  and  so  helped  himself 
to  afresh  apple  and  attacked  it  with  his  spoon. 
There  was  small  use  for  the  Bell  family  or 
myself  to  attempt  any  talking.  Miss  Alvira 
kept  us  busy.  We  could  well  afford  to  sit 
and  listen. 

“Terrible  nice  night,  aint  it?  He!  he!  he! 

I says  cummin’  over,  says  I,  this  is  jest  the 
sorter  night  fer  ter  beridin’  wjth  yer  true  luv- 
yer.  He!  he!  he!” 

That  giggle  was  bound  to  come  in  at  the 
end  of  every  sentence.  There  was  no  use  try- 
ing to  keep  it  out.  Every  time  it  sounded 
Miss  Minerva  would  cast  a sorrowful  look  up- 
on her  lively  sister.  She  did  not  turn  her 
stern  face  from  her  work,  but  her  eyes  would 
roll  in  their  sockets  and  fix  themselves  upon 
Miss  Alvira's  bangs.  They  rolled  so  far  once 
that  the  action  made  Miss  Minerva  cough. 

While  Alvira  was  in  the  very  middle  of  a 
tremendous  giggle,  the  door  suddenly  burst 
open,  and  a small  boy  fell  in  and  came  rolling 
head  over  heels  up  to  the  stove.  As  he  picked 
himself  up  I recognized  him  as  Zenas  Frost, 
one  of  my  pupils.  Zenas  was  so  excited  that 
he  could  not  talk.  The  more  he  tried  the  red- 
der his  face  grew  and  the  more  the  words 
swelled  out  his  throat.  Grandpa  Bell  watched 
him  for  a moment  and  then  reached  with  his 

tick  and  gave  Zenas  a sharp  poke  in  the  stom- 


ach with  it.  The  words  at  once  flew  out  of  his 
mouth  with  such  force  that  they  stopped  one 
of  Alvira’s  giggles  and  broke  the  springs  that 
seemed  to  hold  Minerva’s  face  into  such  a 
doleful  expression. 

“ ’Nirum’s  got  a terrible  bad  sickness  on 
him.  All  cum  an’  see  what  ’tis.” 

This  was  about  all  that  Zenas  could  bring 
himself  to  say  concerning  the  trouble.  Grand- 
pa Bell  endeavored  to  cross-question  him  and 
thus  develop  something  new,  but  Zenas  had 
evidently  given  up  his  full  store  of  informa- 
tion. So  we  could  only  know  that  his  brother 
Adoniram  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill  and  that 
all  the  would-be  doctors  in  the  neighborhood 
were  called  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  his  disease. 
There  was  nobody  in  the  Bell  family  that 
could  undertake  the  journey,  so  they  all 
looked  at  me  and  silently  requested  that  I 
should  act  as  representative.  I never  consid- 
ered myself  a doctor,  but,  of  course,  I always 
wished  to  do  what  I could  to  relieve  suffering. 
So  I got  my  hat  and  coat,  and  made  ready  for 
the  trip.  Grandma  Bell  could  not  go  herself, 
but  she  made  up  her  mind  to  be  represented. 
She  jumped  up  from  her  chair  and  ran  to  a 
closet  from  which  she  brought  a collection  of 
bottles  and  packages. 

“This  is  a liniment,”  she  said,  holding  up  a 
bottle,  “and  this  is  to  be  taken  inwardly. 
Give  him  six  drops  of  this,  and  rub  his  back 
with  this,  and  make  a tea  out  of  this,  and  let 
him  drink  a pint.” 

By  this  time  she  had  my  pockets  well  filled 
with  bottles  and  packages.  I am  sorry  to  say, 
though,  that  I got  them  so  badly  mixed  up 
that  I couldn’t  tell  one  from  another.  j 
might  have  given  Adoniram  a pint  of  the  lin- 
iment, and  rubbed  bis  back  with  something 
he  was  expected  to  drink. 

I turned  about  to  say  “good  night”  to  the 
ladies  when  I found  that  Alvira  had  made  up 
her  mind  ti  accompany  me.  With  many  a 
giggle  she  intimated  that  she  was  a good  hand 
in  a sick  room  and  considered  it  her  duty  to 
add  her  experience  to  the  proposed  conference. 
So  there  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but  to 
request  the  pleasure  of  her  company  to  the 
house  of  sickness.  Alvira  giggled  at  this  un- 
til I really  thought  she  would  have  to  sit  down 
again,  while  Minerva  gave  me  a terrible  look 
that  gave  me  to  understand  that  she  considered 
me  a rascal  of  the  blackest  character.  Most 
stories  have  to  contain aconversation  between 
lovers.  This  talk  between  Alvira  and  myself 
will  be  the  nearest  we  shall  come  to  it  in  this 
story.  It  was  a bright,  clear  night.  Little 
Zenas  ran  along  behind  us.  I had  always 
been  told  that  it  is  the  proper  thing  for  a gen- 
tleman, when  walking  with  a lady,  to  offer 
his  arm.  I accordingly  did  so.  Alvira  looked 
at  my  arm  for  a moment  and  then  burst  into 
a giggle  of  such  extraordinary  vigor  that  we 
had  to  stop  for  a moment  before  she  could  pro- 
ceed. Then  Zenas  broke  in  with  his  com- 
ments. 

“Ain’t  ye  ’shamed!  Ain’t  ye  ’shamed!  I’m 
a gonter  tell  on  ye,  see  ef  I don’t.” 


gftiiSCfUanfousi  gMvertiisittg. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

To  destroy  injurious  insects  is  conceded  by  all  or- 
chardistsas  necessary  to  secure  perfect  fruit,  for  full 
directions  and  outfit  for  hand  or  horse  power  at  bottom 
cash  prices  address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUM  P CO.,  Lockport,  N. 


n A T U to  BI  OS.  WORMS,  and  all 

wJ  “ **  I n INSECTS  in  Gardens,  Orchards 
and  Fields  Illustrated  Circulars  free. 

T.  WOOD  ASON,  74  Canalport  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


to  $8  a day.  Samples  worth  $ 1.50,  FREE. 

Lines  not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write 
Brewster  Safety  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Holly, Mich. 


LAND 

CO.,  Boston  and  New  York 


alone  will  not  produce  for  ever. 
You  must  fertilize  and  can  use  no- 
thing better  for  the  purpose  than 
our  goods.  BOWKER  FERTILIZE^ 


For  $35.00 

We  deliver  on  trial. 
Fully  warranted, 
all  metal  parts  for 
U.  S.  Standard 
3-Ton  Wagon  Scales. 
S 15  covers  cost  of 
timbers  and  work. 
Larger  sizes  in  pro- 
portion. 

Illustrated,  book  FREE 

OSCOOD  A CO. 

■MNGUAMTON.  N.  Y. 


BUTTER  or  CHEESE 

You  can  learn  of  something  that  will  be  very  profit- 
able to  you  by  sending  your  address  to  IT.  L.  BOWKER 


IF  YOU 
MAKE 

You  can  learn  of  something  that  will  be  very  profit 
“■We  to  you  by  sending  your  address  to  II.  L.  BOWKER 
; CO.. .Manufacturing  Chemists  295  and  297  Franklin 
Street  Boston,  Mass. 


SCOTCH  Collie  Shepherd  Bitch  Pups,  pure  bred,  at 
^ 81  each,  now  ready  for  delivery.  Pedigree  given. 

O.  N.  BKAINAKD,  Paincsviile,  Ohio. 

WIRE  FENCES 

ONE  CENT  SQUARE  FOOT. 

ONE  CENI  70  Ve«ey  St.,  N.  V. 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Discount. 


NEW 


£torh  anil  poultry. 


“PERFECTION” 

23  Was  marked  upon  A.  lioilman’N  butter  by  I'rnl.  Alvord  at 
the  Hay  suite  Fair,  Boston,  Oct.,  ‘so,  because  It  was  the  only 
butter  that  scored  100  J'ointx  at  the  I.arge*t  t air  ever  held  lnj 
New  England.  Itwas  made  by  the  COOLEY  IMCOCIISS. 
\V.  iiriinion,  Pres.  Ain.  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 
hi nd  sec’y.  **  M M 

T.  Yeomans,  I ’res.  Uolsteln-Frleslan  Breeders  Assoc. 

X.  II.  Wales.  Jr.  Secy.  ” ” ” ” ^ 

Rt,  Hon.  W.  E.  (Hailstone  at  the  “Midlands”  Hawarden, 
England, the  Duke  ot  Sutherland  at  “Chlefden”,  England,  all 
use  the  COOLEY  CREAMERS  In  their  dairies  and  so  do  a 
Very  Large  Majority  of  the  bestdatrymen  In  All  Countries. 
Cooley  Creamer  has  more  Labor  saving:  Convenience. 


The  Cooley  < - _ _ 

than  any  other,  Including  Elevator.,  Cabinets*  with 

AacI  ' ' 


rclri- 


e-erators.  Bottom  and  S it rf ace  sklrnmlng  Attachments,  &c.,&c. 
g-erat  r , SEND  FOB  ILLUSTKATED  CIRCULARS. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  €0.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 


From  superior  U.  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Roeks,  Wyandottes.  and  Pekin  Ducks. 
PUPS  for  Sale  at  $10  each.  Send  for  Circular  aud  Price  List.  Address 


Thoroughbred  COLLIE 


WESLEY  B.  BARTON,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


ANEWBUTTERPRESERVATIVE. 

KELLOGG’8 

Royal  Salt. 

POSITIVELY  PREVENTS  BUTTER 
FROM  EVER  BECOMING  RANCH). 

Endorsed  by  George  B.  Douglas.  Esq..  Ex  President 
Mercantile  Exchange:  Putnam  Conklin,  Esq  , Manager 
Tburber,  Whyland  & Co.’s  Butter  Department,  New 
York  City;  Col  Win.  Crozler,  Northport,  L I.,  N.  Y.; 
St.  Louis  Dairy  Co.,  Charles  Cabanne,  Gtn’l  Manager, 
St.  Louis,  Mo  aud  others.  See  American  Agriculturist, 
page  326,  August  number.  1S86. 

FOR  SALE  BY— The  Western  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  88 
and  90  Lake  Street,  Chicago.  111.;  Childs  & Jones, 
Utica,  N.  Y.;  John  S.  Carter.  Syracuse.  N.  Y.:  P.  J. 
Kaufman,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana:  W Y.Flthian.  Soulh- 
hold,  L.  I.;  Frank  Sisson  and  C.  J.  Viets.  New  London, 
Conn  ; G.  A Waggaman,  Houston.  Texas;  R.  G.  Mar- 
cellus  Schenectady.  N.  Y.:  Spangler  & Rich,  Marietta. 
Pa.:  Woodward  & Co.,  Hartford.  Conn.:  H.  C.  Tanner 
& Co..  Saluda.  N C.:  R.  Stokes  Sayre,  Talladega.  Ala.; 
Ten  Broeck  & Wentworth.  Chatham.  N.  Y.;  John  P. 
Lonas,  Mt.  Jackson,  Va  : Charles  A.  Muller,  Beekman, 
N.  Y.;  Homer  Ramsdell  Trans  Co.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.; 
J,  B.  Templeman.  Rroadway.  Va.;  J.  C.  Leslie.  Spring- 
field,  Ohio:  Butter  Preservative  Salt  Co.,  New  York 
Ciiy,  N.  Y.,  and  dealers  in  dairy  supplies  generally 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Send  lor  Circular. 

BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE  SALT  CO., 

Office  and  Factory. 

Foot  of  West  Eleventh  Street  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

THTiOMMOlTsENSE”  MILK  PAIL. 

This  is  the 
only  p e rfect 
Pail  made.— 
There  are  no 
seams  in  the 
front  to  catch 
the  dirt.  It  has 
a perfectly  fit- 
ting strainer, 
which  can  be 
lnstan tly  re- 
moved, so  that 
every  part  of 
the  pall  may 
be  quickly  and 
thoroughly 
cleaned. 

Extra  strain - 

patented.  ers  can  be  ob- 
tained at  any  time.  

The  Pail  is  made  from  heavy  XX  tin,  and  is  in  all 
respects  the  best  in  the  world. 

Send  for  special  circular.  Agents  wanted. 

MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  TEATS. 
This  is  the  best  Tube  in  the  market.  Sent,  post- 
paid to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price.  One 
Tube,  25 cents;  Five  Tubes,  81.00.  Send  for  spe- 
cial circulars  to 

BARTLETT  & DOW, 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

mm  milk. 

WARREN 

MILK  BOTTLES 

Patented  March  23d,  1880. 
Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
of  Milk  in  all  Cities 
and  Towns. 

A 10NG-NEEDED  WANT 
AT  IAST  SUPPLIED. 

A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 

72  Murray  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


JERSEY  RED,  l'OI.AXIM  IIINA, 
Clioier  White,  Berkshire  A York- 
shire Pigs.  Southdown,  totswold 
and  Oxford  Down  Sheep  and  I.ainbs 
Scotch  Colley  Shepherd  Dogs  and 
Fancy  Poultry.  Send  for  Catalogue 
W.ATLEE  BURPEE  & CO.Phila.Pa 


RECORDED  PR’-ZE  SW'NE 

i (N.U  W.  n.1  Chester  Whites; 
f Poland  < hi  tins,  Fancy  Strains: 
Pv„  limit’d  English  Berkshircs, 

Recorded  Pedigree,  Health,  Thrift 
l Purity  Guaranteed.  C.  H.  WARRINGTON, 
Box  36,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


thoroughly  competent  BUTTER 

MAKER  (single)  to  take  charge  of  Maplewood  Dairy. 


WANTED 


Must  understand  how  to  run  a Steam  Engine  and  the 
De  Laval  Separator.  Bestof  references  required. 
Maplewood  Stock  Farm,  Attica,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.Y. 
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I Funny  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice 
Sample  Cards  for  2c.  Hill  Cakd  Co.,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 

Best  Hatcher 

ON  EARTH. 
Hatches  Ducks, Turkeys. 

Ueese  and  Chickens. 
Received  First  l*remlum 
where  exhibited. 

Send  for  Circular. 

ANDREWS’ 

Hatch  cr  Co. 

Elinlrn,  N.Y. 
Mention  Ruuaj.  N.  Y. 


DAiRY  <ZZ 

AND  \ 

FAMILY 

SCALE. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 

The  only  scale 
with  which 
Butter  can  be 
ueiyhtd  and  Milted  at  one  op 
eration,  and  u ithoui  figur  tntf 
(*?''"  Every  scale  warranted. 

MOSELEY  frSTODDAUD 

POULTNKY.  Vermont. 


STODDARD  CHURN 


Over  15,000  in  use. 

Highest  awards  at  leading  Fairs. 

Made  of  White  Oak.  No  flouts 
or  paddles.  The  principle  is 
concussion,  not  friction.  Nine 
sizes.  For  Dairy  anil  Fac- 
tory. With  or  without  pulleys. 

Cover  removed  instantly.  Best 
fastener  made. 

MOSILEYA  STODDARD. MFG  CO  ' 

FOUTTlTfEY.  Vermont. 

R.  C.  REEVES,  agent,  185  Water  Street,  New 


EXCELSIOR  P.  ROCKS. 

CHAMPIONS  OP  THE  EAST  AND  WEST. 

Highest  Honors  1886  and  1887,  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  and 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Specialty  of  Fowl  for  Farmers.  Send 
for  Catalogue.  SCUDDER  & TOWNSEND, 
GLEN  HEAD,  N.  Y. 


WYANDOTTE  EGGS  from  Highest  Scoring 
Stock.  Write  TO  DAY  tor  Circular. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  Greenville,  Ct. 

1 evpr  raised,”  says  W.  O. 
IlftSTi  A iO  I Tl  s-  Hodgdon.  of  Tuftonboro. 

\J  h.,  speaking  of  the  use 

of  our  fertilizer.  ROWKER  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Bos- 
ton and  new  York. 

VVILLOWDALK  POULTRY  YARDS. 

3 FA  RMS.  i leading  varieties.  Eggs  for  hatch 
ingaspe-  B w eialty  Prices  moderate.  Illustrat- 


ed circulars  free. 


T/B.  HOOVER  & SO 

WELLSVILLE,  PA. 


I breed  Pure  Wyandottes  only. 

• J.  II.  WA*N.  RICHARD 


Eggs,  15,  $1;  3e,  $1.75, 
Lucas  Co.,  O. 


Viriro  L.  Brahmas  and  Wyandottes.  $2  per  BYnnc 
R.  Rocks  and  W.  Leghorns,  -1  50  per  13.  * 

Bronze  Turkeys,  $4  per  12  Pekin  and  Rouen  Ducks, 
fi  1.5U  peril,  a'  pint  of  M R.  sui  flower  Seed  with 
every  order  of  $2  and  uowards.  Don't  buy  cheap  eggs 
that  cost  just  as  much  for  shipment  and  will  only  give 
you  "scrubs.” 

Splendid  stock,  packed  in  new  baskets,  safety  guar 
anteed.  Saybiook  Vnlley  Poultry  Yards, 
OAK  HfLL,  N.  A’. 

HALSTED’S  DUPLEX  CENTENNIAL 

INCUBATORS. 

First , Foremost,  Best.  50  Egg  Machine,  only  S20. 

Centennial  M’f’gr  Co..  Box  250,  Rye,  N,  Y. 

BROODERS, 

Best  in  the  world.  See  last  week’s  advertisement. 
Centennial  M’Cg  Co.,  Box  ‘250,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


ARE  YOU. INTERESTED  IN  POULTRY 2 


Practical  POULTRY  BOOK. 
lOO  pp.S  beautiful  colored  plate, 
engravings  and  descriptions  of  all 
breeds;  how  to  caponize;  plans  for 
poultry  houses;  about  incubators ; 
and  where  to  buy  Kggs  and  Fowls. 

Mailed  for  15  Cents. 

ASSOCIATED  FANCIERS, 
237  South  8th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

I-'«»r  Poultry  Fencing. 

% OF  ONE  CENT  FOR  2 INCH  MESH  No.  19  WIRE. 

EVERYTHING  for  the  POULTRY  YARD. 

Hatchers  and  Brooders. 

- Send  for  Circular.  BROCKNER  & EVANS. 

28  VESEY  STREET.  N.  Y.  CITY 

C.  S.  COOPER, 

SC1IRAALENBURGH,  N.  J. 

Breeder  of  Wyandottes,  White  Wyandottes,  P. 
Rocks  and  White  P.  Rocks.  Eggs,  $3  for  13;  $5  for  26— 
except  White  Wyandottes,  which  are  $5  for  13;  $8  for  26. 

PORTABLE  POULTRY  HOUSES. 


Furnished  all  complete  ready  for  occupancy.  These 
houses  are  Just  what  poultry  breeders  want,  as  they  are 
Practical  and  Cheap. 

All  kinds  of  portable  houses  suitable  forallcllmates; 
rain*  tv  in  a and  tcaier  proof • Sent  to  any  part  of 
the  world,  and  no  carpenter  required  to  put  them 
together. 

A#nd  tor  our  Circular  before  you  order  a 
Poultry  ho  tine* 

AMERICAN  PATENT  PORTABLE  HOUSE  M ANUFACTU  R UJQC 

Corona,  Queens  Co.,  N,  Y 
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THE  RURAL  WEW-YORHER 


PERSONALS. 


Lieutenant-General  Sheridan  has  $200,- 
000  to  speud  on  the  improvement  of  soldiers’ 
barracks  and  other  quarters,  and  is  about  to 
leave  Washington  on  an  inspection  tour  in 
the  West. 

John  A.  Logan,  son  of  the  dead  Senator, 
was  married,  Tuesday,  to  Miss  Edith  An- 
drews. daughter  of  millionaire  Chauncey  M. 
Andrews,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Rich  pres- 
ents; among  them  a $5,000  check  from  said 
father-in-law, 

Peter  Black,  of  Princeton,  Ky.,  was  rid- 
ing home  one  night  on  a mule,  when  the  ani- 
mal tossed  him  head-foremost  into  a marsh. 
Two  weeks  afterward  Peter  found  that  his 
bald  head  was  covered  with  a flue  growth  of 
young  hair.  The  owner  of  the  marsh  now 
sells  the  muck  at  $2  a pound  as  a hair-grower. 

The  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  formerly 
Princess  Thyra,  of  Denmark,  aged  34,  young- 
est daughter  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  and 
sister  of  the  King  of  Greece,  the  Czarina  of 
Russia  aud  the  Princess  of  Wales,  was  Wed- 
nesday placed  in  a lunatic  asylum  near  Vien- 
na, with  the  approbation  of  all  the  family. 
She  is  suffering  from  melancholia.  Her  hus- 
band is  the  only  son  of  the  late  King  of  Han- 
over, whose  dominion  was  annexed  to  Prussia 
after  the  war  with  Austria  in  1886,  Hanover 
having  sided  with  Austria. 


neatness  in  others.  As  for  making  a speech, 
we  believe  that  most  speakers  say  too  much. 
The  art  of  speaking  should  embrace  the  study 
of  what  not  to  say. 


Fortune’s  Favorites 

are  those  who  court  fortune  - those  who  are  always 
looking  out  for  and  Investigating  the  opportunities 
that  are  offered.  Send  your  address  to  Hallett  Sc  Co  , 
Portland.  Maine,  and  they  will  mall  you  free,  full 
particulars  about  work  that  you  can  do  while  living 
at  home,  wh-  rever  you  are  located,  and  earn  from  $5 
to  *25  per  day  and  upwards.  Capital  not  required. 
You  are  started  free.  Both  sexes.  All  ages.  Some 
have  earned  over  *50  in  a single  day.  All  Is  new. 


utmsi,  and  |?lant;8. 


Do  not  Think  it  Strange.  Mr.  C.  H.  Per 
kins,  of  Moorestown  N.  J.,  sent  us  $108  cash 
with  order  for  2,000  Jessie  Strawberry  plants, 
asking  a discount  of  10  per  cent,  for  cash. 
We  returned  the  money,  replying  that  we  had 
promised  that  all  dealers  should  be  served 
alike,  and  that  there  should  be  no  deviation. 
That  it  would  not  be  just  to  sell  to  him  at  a 
lower  price  than  Matthew  Crawford  (for  in- 
stance) who  has  done  much  to  make  the  merit 
of  the  ‘ Jessie”  known  or  the  veteran  Geo.  W. 
Campbell.  All  dealers  may  be  confident  that 
there  is  no  reduced  price.  We  are  compelled 
to  require  cash  with  orders,  for  the  reason 
that  most  of  the  money  received  goes  to  the 
originator,  and  we  pay  him  cash  promptly. 
George  Breed,  of  Wis.,  in  an  order  for  more 
Jessie,  says  that  his  friend  saw  Mr.  Loudon’s 
six  acres  in  bearing,  and  that  it  surpassed  any- 
thing he  ever  saw  in  the  strawberry  line. 
Many  >uch  letters  are  coming  in.  We  have 
great  confide  ace  in  this  variety.  There  is 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  supply  of  plants  will 
meet  the  demand.  Charles  A Green, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

One  of  the  brightest  and  best  books  for 
children  we  have  ever  seen,  is  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
Mother  Goose.  It  ought  to  be  in  every  home 
in  this  country.  It  is  a temperance  tract  and 
a picture  book  in  one.  It  is  sold  at  the  Mother 
Goose  Department,  205  Broadway,  N.  Y.  price, 
25  cents.  Here  we  have  all  the  old  poems  that 
delighted  us  years  ago;  Little  Boy  Blue,  Mis- 
tress Mary,  Jack  aud  Bill,  Margery  Daw  and 
all  the  rest.  They  are  here,  and  yet  they  are 
changed.  Each  one  as  it  now  stands  is  a tem- 
perance sermon,  powerful  as  it  can  be  aud  yet 
so  attractively  written  and  illustrated  that  the 
children  will  read  them  over  and  over  again. 
Here  is  fat  Jack  Sprat  sitting  at  a table  drink- 
ing his  glass  of  beer,  while  his  lean  wife  is 
scrubbing  the  floor.  Three  fat,  blear-eyed 
men  stand  looking  into  a punch  bowl.  Under- 
neath are  the  words:  * ^ 

“Unwise  men  of  Gotham 
Went  to  see  in  a bowl; 

The  bowl  was  the  stronger. 

They’re  living  no  longer.’” 

No  person  can  be  said  to  possess  a liberal 
education  who  has  not  read  the  original  Moth- 
er Goose,  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  and  the  other 
classics  of  childhood.  No  books  are  more  fre- 
quently quoted,  no  memory  of  the  sweet 
childhood  time  is  dearer  than  the  hours  spent 
over  these  simple,  yet  wonderful  books.  We 
pity  the  poor  little  children  who  are  deprived 
of  them.  With  all  the  reverence  we  have  for 
the  old  Mother  Goose,  we  wish  this  new  ver- 
sion could  be  put  in  its  place.  This  is  the 
highest  compliment  we  can  pay  it.  We  be- 
lieve it  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  temper- 
ance arguments  that  have  been  discovered. 

“How  Working  Men  Live  in  Europe  and 
America,”  is  the  subject  of  a very  thoughtful 
article  in  Harper’s.  It  ought  to  be  read 
by  all  who  feel  disposed  to  grumble  at  “hard 
times.”  If  this  is  a true  picture  of  life 
among  European  workers,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  they  rush  to  this  country  by  the  thousand. 
The  fact  is,  that  there  never  yet  was  a person 
so  badly  off  that  he  could  not  find  somebody 
with  a harder  lot.  Let  him  look  about  and 
see  how  others  live,  and  his  own  troubles  will 
seem  lighter. 


Cultivating  Corn. — The  best  way  of  killing 
weeds  is  to  prevent  them  from  growing.  When 
the  corn  is  planted,  if  one  wiU  stoop  down 
and  stir  the  soil  with  the  finger  he  will  see  a 
great  number  of  fine  white  silky  threads  in  it. 
These  are  the  first  growth  of  the  weeds,  and 
if  the  land  is  stirred  at  this  time  the  weeds 
are  killed  by  millions  without  the  least  trouble. 
But  the  farmer  fears  to  put  the  harrow  over 
the  newly  planted  corn  lest  the  seeds  may  be 
disturbed.  There  is  no  danger  of  this  with  the 
“ACME”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher 
and  Leveler,  for  as  it  passes  over  the  ground 
it  scrapes  the  surface  with  the  leveling  bar, 
tears  it  with  the  crusher  and  turns  it  over  and 
over  with  the  backward  sloping  coulters, 
destroying  the  weeds  and  mellowing  the  soil, 
but  never  disturbing  a grain  of  the  seed.  Much 
labor  in  cultivating  the  crop  is  thus  saved. 
See  advertisement  on  page  221. 


NOT  SAFE 

says  of  our  Phosphate. 

Boston  and  New  York. 


to  plant  without  It,”  is 
what  Lewis  Leavitt,  of 
Livermore  Centre,  Me.. 
BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO., 


1838. 


POMONA  NURSERIES.  1887. 

— A SUPERB  STOCK  OF— 

Lawaon , best  Early  Market  Pear;  Kief- 
fer.  best  Late  Market  Pear;  Le  Conte 
land  Other  PearTrees;  Wi'aon  Jr.,  Larg 
1 est  known  Blackberry;  163  bushels  per 
l acre  -4J4  Inches  around.  Erie,  the 
Largest  very  hardy  Blackberry;  Marl- 
I boro  and  Golden  Queen  Raspberries. 
' Pirn/  and  Lida,  best  Market  Straw- 
berries; 'lagan,  Empire  state  and 
other  Grapes  in  large  supply.  All  the 
worthy  old  and  promising  new  fruits.  Catalogue  free. 
WM.  PARRY,  PARRY,  N.  J. 


ALBANY SEED STORE 

ESTABLISHED  1831- 


PRIC[&KNICX[RBQCKER 

IMPORTERS,  GROWERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

SEEDS! 

ALL  VARIETIES  OF 

Flower,  Vegetabe  and  fitld  Seed. 

Illustrated  Catalogue sentFREEonappllcatlon. 

s FECIAL  KATES  to  Market  Gardeners  and 
Truckers, aud  persons  buying  mlarge  quantities. 


VEW  Catalogue  of  Select  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Vines  etc.,  Now  ready. 

New  Brunswick  Nurseries,  N.  J.  EDWIN  ALLEN. 


An  excellent  novel  is  Springhaven,  which 
ends  in  the  April  Harper’s.  It  will  read  bet- 
ter in  book  form  than  by  installments  as  a se- 
rial. The  description  of  the  death  of  Nelson 
and  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  is  fine.  The  author 
is  evidently  a Napoleon- hater.  The  picture  of 
the  great  Emperor  pacing  up  and  down  the 
French  coast,  unable  to  cross  the  Channel  and 
conquer  England,  is  bitter  and  hateful. 


The  NEW  BLACK  CRAPE 

“EATON,” 

HARDY,  VIGOROUS,  AND  PRODUCTIVE. 
BUNCHES  FROM  ONE  POUND  TO  THIRTY  OUNCES. 


Awarded  Two  First-class  Certificates  of  Merit 

John  B.  Moore  & Son, 

CONCORD.  MASS. 


Lee  & Shepard  have  published  a useful 
little  book  by  T.  W.  Higginson  on  the  art  of 
writing  and  the  knack  of  speaking.  Those  who 
cherish  the  hope  that  they  may  succeed  in 
gaming  the  ear  of  some  great  Dublisher  will 
find  many  useful  hints  in  this  volume.  The 
appearance  of  a manuscript  often  decides  its 
fate.  There  is  no  sense  in  adopting  the  girl- 
graduate  plan  of  tying  the  leaves  together 
with  white  ribbons,  but  clean  and  carefully 
written  “copy”  always  gains  respectful  con- 
sideration. Editors  themselves  are  as  a rule 
the  most  careless  of  mortals  about  the  appear- 
ance of  their  manuscripts,  but,  perhaps  for 
this  very  reason,  they  demand  the  utmost 


DREER’S 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

PLANTS,  BULBS. 

Dreer’s  Garden  Calen- 
dar for  1887,  offering 
everything  for  the  Garden 
, & Farm  sent  for  6c.  in  stamps. 
Seed  Catalogue  FREE. 
'HENRY  A DREER.Seedsman 
7 14  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 


lOO  Best  Kinds!  30th 
year.  Catalogues  free. 
Concords.  *3  per  100; 
IS13  per  1,000.  1 Empire 


Diamond,  VergenneB,  &o„  at  lowest  rates.  Raspber- 
ries, Gooseberries,  Jessie  Strawberry,  Lueretia  I)ew- 
berry, <fcc,  CEO.  W.  CAMPBELL.  Delaware,  Ohio. 


1,500,000  Strawberry.  Raspberry  and  Black 
berry  Plants,  old  and  new  varieties.  Headquarters 
for  Wilson.  Jr.,  and  Early  Harvest  Blackberry  Plants, 
Root  Cuttings. 

Originators  of  the  Hamilton  or  Boss  Raspberry  and 
Acme  Strawberry.  Fine  Stock  of  two  year  old  Con- 
cord Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Gooseberry  Vines,  etc.,  etc. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  see  low  prices.  Address 

BRCH  KLYN  NURSERY  CO., 

Office  (Old  No.),  239  VV.  Pratt  Street, 

Chas.  H.  Anderson,  Manager.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


JESSIE 


Crimson  Cluster,  Mammoth, 
Ohio,  Summit,  Monmouth. 
Gandy’s  Prize.  Lida,  Bubaeh, 
one  dozen  of  each  of  these  va- 
luable new  Strawberries  for  $10.  Two  plants  of  each 
for  $2.2;',  post  paid 

Four  plants  each  of  ERIE  Blackberry  and  Lueretia 
Dewberry  for  « 2,  postpaid. 

PLANTS  WARRANTED.  Send  for  list  of  collections. 

PUTNEY  & WOODWARD, 

BRENTWOOD,  N Y. 


BULBS.  -HEMEROCALLIS  UNDULATA  (Day  Lily) 
from  Mojave  Desert,  50  cen's  each  by  mail. 

W.  L G.  SOULE,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 


POTATOES.  2C0  var.  21  Prem.  at  one  Fair;  30  pks  Gar- 
den Seeds  #1.,  pkt  vegetable  Peach,  10  cents.  Catal’g. 

Free.  GEO.  A.  BON NEL  L, 

Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


Native  Evergreen  Plants.— Balsam  Fir,  Arbor 
Vita;,  White  Pine,  Spruce,  Hemlock  and  Larch,  6 to  12 
in.,  at  $3  per  1,000;  5,000  for  *10;  10,000  for  *17.50.  Pack- 
ing free.  JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


MTIinilllf.  S CllENDlH. 

Send  your  address  on  postal  for  one  to 

W.  D.  LANE,  Florist, 

MIDDLEBURY,  VT. 


NEW  SWEET  CORY. 

BURBANK’S  IMPROVED.— The  Earliest  and 
Best  Sweet  Corn  in  cultivation  for  table  use.  Send  for 
descriptive  price  list  of  Corn  and  EARLY  OXFORD 
POTATO,  a potato  that  is  going  to  lead  the  earlies. 

E.  W.  BURB  NK,  Seed  Grower, 

FRVEBURG,  MAINE. 


JTS.  All  kinds.  Best  quality. 
b,  Jewell,  and  all  other  novel- 
pure  and  reliable 
. Poughkeepsie, N.Y 

SPRAY  tbe  HEN  House,  Rose  Bushes,  Cur 
rants.  Plants,  etc  . and  Disinfect  Buildings,  with  the 
BELLOWS  ATOMIZER,  price  »2. 

T.  Woodason,  74  Canalport  Ave  , Chicago,  111. 


Ulster,  Po’keepsie,  and  Duchess  GRAPES;  Minne- 
waski  BLACKBERRY;  Lueretia  DEWBERRY;  Marl- 
boro RASPBERRY,  and  Comet  PEAR.  Send  for  de- 
scriptive circular  to  A.  J.  CAY  WOOD  ife  SON, 
MARLBORO,  N.  Y. 


needs. 


BKRBY 

"E  B.llnt 


PL  A 
Jessi 
ties. 

IJnderkil 


BEITZ  CORN. 

Best  and  Largest  Yielding  Corn  in 
America. 

SAMPLE  BOX,  10  CENTS. 

Golden  Guinea  Corn,  100  bushels  corn  and  10  tons  of 
the  best  fodder  per  acre;  per  packet,  10  cents.  Deitz 
Locgberry  Wheat,  Sample  Box,  6c.  Best  Early  and 
*econd  Early  Sweet  Corn,  Sample  Box.  10  cents.  Best 
Early  Snap  Bean,  Sample  Box,  10  cents.  Best  Early 
and  Late  Cabbage  Seed  and  Best  Tomato,  per  pa'  ket, 
4 cents.  Seed  of  the  largest  and  best  Pie  Squash  in  the 
world,  25  cents  each.  For  Deitz  Early  Rose.  Pearl  and 
White  Star  Potatoes;  Deitz  Patent  Fruit  Drier.  Fodder 
Cutter  and  Kgg  Preserving  materials  write  for  prices. 

G.  A.  DEITZ,  Chambersburc,  Pa. 


FOREST  TREES. 

Catalpa  Speciosa, 
White  Ash,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vita«,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalpa  Speciosa  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds. 

R.  DOUGLAS  & SON, 
Waukegan,  III. 


I’D  T'A  A TV!  Our  Illustrated  Cat- 

£ AXiXi  4 V . aiogue of  NewRoses, 

Plants,  Trees,  and  Seeds.  Send  for  it  now. 

PAUL  BUTZ  & SON,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


CC  IT  ne  BULBS  AND  PLANTS.  We 

O C C W oi  give  the  best  variety,  best  novel- 
ties, and  best  prices  in  all  kinds  of  Flower  and  Vege- 
table Seeds.  Bulbs.  Plants  and  Fruits.  We  are  head 
quarters  for  all  that  is  new,  rare  and  beautiful 
Our  large  Catalogue  for  1887  is  the  most  elegant  ever 
Issued.  It  contains  2 large  chromos  and  8 colored 
plates  of  new  Flowers  and  hundreds  of  beautiful  En 
gravings.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  10  or  12  cents  in  stamps, 
which  is  only  a part  of  its  cost  to  us.  You  will  be 
sorry  if  you  order  your  garden  supplies  before  you  see 
this  magnificent  Catalogue. 

JOHN  LEWI*  CHILDS. 

• QUEENS,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GRASS 


HtAUQUAHl ER8 

AMERICAN 

GROWN 


SEEDS 


Clover,  Timothy,  Millet,  Bine  Grass,  Or- 
chard Grass,  Meadow  Fescue,  Red  Top, 
Tall  Meadow  Oat,  J obnson  Grass,  etc.  Our 

mixtures  for  lawns  and  permanent  pasture  cannot 
be  surpassed.  Prices  lowest,  quality  considered. 
Write  for  estimate.  All  orders  accompanied  with 
cash  filled  at  lowest  market  price  on  day  of  receipt. 

J.  M.  McCULLOlJGH’S  SONS, 

Estab.  1838.  134  & 136  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati, O. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


BERRY  BOXES 

Send  for  Illustrated  cata- 
logue. N.B.HALL  <fc  CO. 
Beaton  Harbor,  Mich. 


and  nil  kinds  of* 
FRUIT  BASKETS 

—AND— 

PACKAGES 


THE  DINGEE  & CONARD  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 


For  18  Years  our  G^atSpecmlty  has  been 

growing  and  distributing  KO^Eh,  We  have  all  the 
I iii  test  Novelties  unci  finest  standard  sorts  in  ainer- 
ent  sizes  and  prices  to  suit  all.  W e send  STRONG  .VIGOR- 
OUS I’LANTN  safely  by  mail  or  express  to  all  points. 

3 TO  12  PLANTS  $1  ■ ^er  Hundred. 

OurNe  wGuide,88  pp.  describes  nearly 50011  nest 
varieties  of  Roses,  the  best  Hardy  Shrubs,  * 
Climbing  Vines,  and  New  and  Rare  Elowgr 
ieeds,  and  tells  how  to  grow  th 
mill?  nivri,- rn\ 


Address 

Rose  Grovers 


ind  tells  how 
THE  DING! 
were,  West  G 


, ...  FREE 

iEE  «fc  CONARD  CO„ 
Trove,  Chester  Co.  Pa. 


6 


NET  INTEREST 


GUARANTEED  BY  THE 

1 1 a i>  vic-rnNKi 


IN 


6! 


IHORT4-  /%<■  E IIIIM  tO., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Capital  Paid-up  $1,000,000 

Debentures  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  Improved 
real  estate  held  by  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 
Call  at  office  or  write  for  particulars. 

ROLAND  R.  CONKLIN, 

Equitable  Building,  New  York  City. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

Three  miles  from  Ionia  City,  one  of  the  flourishing 
cities  in  the  State,  160  acres  Clay  Loom  soil,  140  Im- 
proved. Four  Living  Springs.  Stock  can  be  watered 
from  every  lot.  All  seeded,  but  20  acres.  Thirty 
acres  of  wheat.  All  kinds  of  Fruit.  Barns  fo,  all 
kinds  of  stock.  Sheds  for  tools,  two  Dwelling  Houses. 
Everything  is  in  good  shape.  Nine  Thousand  Dollars, 
payment  to  suit  purchaser,  the  balance  at  7 per  cent. 

Address,  J.  CORBETT, 

IONIA,  MICH. 


THE  CERMAN-AMERICAN 
LOAN  and  INVESTMENT  CO. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $185,000. 

Security  three  or  four  times  amount 
of  loan.  Interest  semi-annual.  Re- 
fer to  U.  S.  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 
City;  German  Insurance  Company, 
Freeport,  111.;  Hon.  Wm.  Windom, 
Winona,  Minn.;  Judge  J.  M.  Bailey, 
Chief  Justice  Appellate  Court, 
Chicago,  and  many  others.  Choice 
IOWA  LANDS  for  investment 
on  favorable  terms.  Address 
J.  M.  BAILEY,JrMSec’y, 
SiouxFalU,  - Dakota. 


GUARANTEED 

FARM 

MORTGAGES, 

BONDS, 

LANDS. 


i ’ J 8 » 

71 

kill 

n 

r 1 1 

-Xju 

IFARMS&MILLS 

iFor  Sale  & Exchange. 
JFREE  Cataloi 


R.  B.  CHAFFIN  <fc  CO.,  Richmond, 


ague. 
, v a* 


CAN  BE  REALIZED  BY  CHANGING 
Four  Per  Cent  Government  Bond** 

into  6 percent.  Debentures  Capital  *600,006 
Large  reserve  guarantee  fund,  Pamphlets. 
American  Investment  Co., 150  Nassau  st.  N.Y. 


gHisrcUanrous  guii mining. 


IdliaiMSK 


IRON 

WATER 

PIPE. 


Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  CO.. 

7 & 9 CLIFF  STREET.  NEW  YORE, 
Braman.  Dow  .8-  Co  . Roeton  Ae’t-s  for  New  F.ng’and- 


pays  better  than  a 
sickly  one,  and  Is 
produced  by  judici- 
ous feeding.  A thriving  crop  can  be  produced  in  the 
same  wav.  If  you  use  the  goods  made  by  the  BOW- 
KER FERTIRER  CO.,  you  are  feeding  your  crops  ju- 
diciously. 


DEAF.— A very  interesting  80-page  book  on  Deaf- 
ness. Noises  in  the  Head,  etc.  How  relieved.  Sent 
free.  Address  Nicholson,  177  McDougall  St.,  New  York. 


||  ft  U r STUDY.  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms 
Is  U I wl  C Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Short  hand,  etc., 
thoroughly  taught  bv  MAIL.  Circulars  free. 

BRYANT  & STRATTON’S.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


CONSUMPTION. 

I have  a positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease  ; by  Its  use 
thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long  s anding 
have  beencured.  Indeed,  so  strong  ismy  faith  in  ltsefficacy 
that  I will  send  TWO  BOTTLES  FREE,  together  with  a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE  on  this  disease,  to  an  y sufferer.  Give  ex- 
press & F.  O.  address.  DR.  T.  A.  SLOCUM,  181  Pearl  SL  N.  Y 


I Its  causes,  and  a new  and  success- 
ful CURE  at  your  own  home,  by 
I one  who  was  deaf  twenty-eight 
years  Treated  by  most  of  the  noted  specialists 
” without  benefit.  Cured  himself  in  three  months, 
and  since  then  hundreds  of  others.  Full  particulars 
sent  on  application.  T.  S PA  GE, 

No.  41  West  31st  St—  New  York  City. 

I GURE  FITS! 

When  I say  cure  1 do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them  lor  a 
time  and  then  have  them  return  again,  I mean  a radical  cure. 
I have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPILEPSY  or  FALLING 
SICKNESS  a life-long  study.  Iwarrant  my  remedy  to  cure 
the  worst  cases.  Because  others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for 
not  now  receiving  a cure.  Send  at  once  for  a treatise  and  a 
Free  Bottle  of  my  infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post 
Office.  It  costs  you  nothing  for  a trial,  and  I will  cure  you. 

Address  Dr.  H.  G.  ROOT,  183  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


DAYS’  TRIAL. 

THIS  NEW 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 

Has  a Pad  different  from  all 
others,  is  cup  shape,  with  Self- 
adjusting  Ball  in  center.adapts 
itself  to  all  pesitions  of  the 

# body  while  the  ball  inthecnp 
presses  back  the  intes- 
tines just  as  a person 
does  With  the  finger.  With  light  pressure  the  Her- 
nia is  held  securely  day  and  mght,  and  a radical  cure 
certain.  It  is  easy,  durable  and  cheap.  Sent  by  mail.  Cir- 
culars free  ESCI.RSTOS  TRUSS  CO.,  Chicago,  111, 

Mention  this  paper. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NEW  - YORKER- 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there- 
fore respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) 30  cent*. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space 25 

Preferred  positions  25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  MAdv.”  per 

line,  minion  leaded 75  cent*. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is: 

Single  copy,  per  year *2.00 

“ “ Six  months 1-10 

Great  Britain  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid $3.04  (12».  6d.) 

France 3-04  G6t,  fr.) 

French  Colonies 4-08 ,29)6  fr-) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  

Entered  at  the  Post-offloe  at  New  York  Cl'y,  If.  T. 
at  second  ol»r«  mail  m»U*r. 
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Dkpahtino,  I liad  clipped  a curl, 

That  o’er  her  brow  did  bang; 

She,  smiling  said:  "You’re  like  a gun, 

You  go  off  with  a ’bang,’  ” 

At  which  I pressed  her  lips  and  cried: 

“For  punning  you’ve  a knack; 

But  now  I’m  like  a fisherman, 

I go  off  with  a ’smack.’  ’’ 

— Wilmlnyton  Star. 

Put  up  something  for  a rainy  day,  if  only  an 
umbrella. — New  Aye. 

The  theory  is  now  broached  that  the  tree 
which  George  Washington  cut  down  was  a 
chestnut. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

An  exchange  says  the  Jersey  cow  is  mak- 
ing her  way  into  France.  That’s  what  comes 
of  not  haviug  good  fences. — E.  S.  Agricultur- 
ist. 

Brown:  “Hello,  Jones!  How’s  your  wife* 
Jones  (a  little  deaf):  “Very  blustering  and  dis- 
agreeable this  morning.” — E.  S.  Agricultur- 
ist. 

Patient:  “ IV ! iv  do  you  watch  the 

thermometer  so  closely?”  Nurse:  “Because 
the  doctor  said  if  the  temperature  riz  I should 
give  you  the  quinine.” — New  Age. 

A buyer  of  a pair  of  the  famous  Plymouth 
Rock  $3  Pants,  pleased  with  his  purchase,  re- 
cently wrote  the  makers  he  supposed  they 
named  their  goods  after  an  equally  famous 
breed  of  poultry,  because  they  set  so  well. 

A bright  six  year  old  had  had  the  word 
“grass-widow”  explained  to  her.  Shortly 
after  she  saw  a lady  walking  down  the  street, 
who  had  a decided  limp.  “Oh,  mammal”  she 
exclaimed.  “If  that  lady’s  husband  went  away 
would  she  be  a grasshopper?"— P.  Crosby. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  I APIES. 

Greatest offe^^owsyourtime 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas,  Coffees  and  Baking 
powder,  and  secure  a beautiful 
Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  (^lina 
Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set,  Gold  Band 
Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor,  or 

Webster’s  Dictionary.  For  particulars  address 

the  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York, 

B H 

CURES  WHERE  ALlTlsFFAILS: 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  gqod.  Use 
in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 

TMtlzViZl. 


Piso’s  Cure  for  Con- 
sumption is  free  from  Opium 
in  any  form,  and  therefore 
perfectly  safe. 

If  you  have  a cough  without 
disease  of  the  lungs,  so  much 
the  better.  A few  doses  are 
all  you  ueed.  But  if  you  neg- 
lect this  easy  means  of  safety, 
the  slight  cough  may  become 
a serious  matter  and  several 
bottles  will  be  required. 

It  cannot  be  asserted  that 
every  case  of  Consumption 
may  be  cured  by  this  medicine, 
but  it  is  true  that  thousands 
of  lives  will  be  saved  if  they 
do  not  delay  too  long. 

By  druggists.  25  cents. 


PISO’S  CURE  FOR 


& 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  r AILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Use 
in  time  Sold  bv  druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


mm 


No.  1 Peruvian  Guano. 

GENUINE.  CRUDE,  RAW,  AND  UNMANIPULATED. 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  DEPOSITS  OF  PERU-LABOS  ANIJ  PABELLON  DE  PICA.  GRADES  FROM  TO  10  PER  CENT.  AMMONIA. 


Having  been  appointed  sole  selling  agents  for  the  United  States  for  the  Peruvian  Guano  of  the  Compagpie  Com- 
racrciale  Francaise  of  Paris,  who  are  the  sole  consignees  of  the  Chilian  Government,  we  are  prepared  to  sell  in  any 
quantity  desired,  from  one  ton  upwards,  from  cargoes  now  in  store.  The  Peruvian  Guano  is  all  inspected  and  analyzed  by  Dr.  A. 
K.  Ledoux,  Ex  Director  of  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Station,  and  a copy  of  his  certificate  of  analysis  of  each  lot  will  be 
furnished  if  desired.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  FRONT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


ROOZEN’S  SPECIAL  SPRING  COLLECTION. 


We  will  deliver  at  express  office  In  New  York  City  for  United  States,  and  Toronto  for 
anada,  the  following  selected  bulbs  for  out-door  planting,  from  the  famous  bulb  farms 
of  ANT.  RooZKN  & SON,  Overveen  (near  Haarlem),  Holland,  with  pamphlet  on  cultlva- 


b Double  Dahlias,  assorted  colors.  6 Canna  Floribunda  orange  red  flowers. 

f>  single  Dahlias,  assorted  colors.  6 Tropaeolum  tuberosum  hardy  creeper. 

12  Gladioli  Brenchlevensls,  dazzling  scarlet.  6 Monbretla  Potflll,  line  golden  orange  and 
0 Glad  loll  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  deep,  red,  flaked  scarlet. 

white  12  Iris  Germ  an  lea,  assorted  colors. 

12  Gladioli  Ramosus,  In  3 varieties.  3 Richard  la  (Calla)  alba  maculata,  spotted 

13  Gladioli  Gand avensls.  assorted  colors.  1!eav£?;  , /c,  „ . Tl  A T 

18  Gladioli  Ramosus,  assorted  colors.  6 Lllium  I lgrlnum  (Spotted  Tiger  Lily). 

12  Gladioli  Colvllll  albus  ( ‘The  Bride”)  pure  12  Amaryllis  Candida  Major,  pale,  pinkish 
white.  white. 

50  French  Ranunculus,  assorted  colors.  3 Amaryllis  Formosissima,  scarlet*  with 
6 Hyacinthus  Candicans.  white  golden  dots.  w 

These  collections  arc  made  up  as  an  advertisement.  They  are  packed  on  the  tarm 
where  grown,  and  composed  of  bulbs  of  tne  finest  quality.  Thenrice  is  50  per  cent,  lower 
than  our  regular  catalogue  rates.  Address  the  sole  agent  for  United  States  and  Canada. 
J . TER  KUILE,  31  Broadway,  N.  Y.  (Successor  to  the  la*e  Wm.  H.  Boomkamp.) 


fplCKBR  10^ 

^ianure" 

Tok«  the  place  of  Stable  Baonre 

No  fertilizer  can  fully  do  tbif, 
bat  the  Stockbridge  Manures, 
being  made  for  different  cropa, 
aery  nearly  do  »o.  They  ore 
aery  concentrated,  containing  all 
the  elements  required,  in  tbe 
right  forms  for  each  crop,  and 


not  only  give  cropa  an  early  atart. 
but  “back  them  up”  throughout 
the  aeaaone  Send  for  pamphlets- 


JWKER  FERTILIZER  C( 

BOSTON  a NEW  YORK.., 


foVfKERf 

HILLandDFULL! 

'HOSPHATEl 

WITH  POTASH. 

A General  Fertilizer,  rloh  j 
and  reliable,  mane  from  I 
BONE  and  CHEMI- 
CALS, and  may  be  used 
alone  or  with  Btable  Ma-  , 
nure,  in  the  hill  or  drill  or  j 
(broadcast 

. 8md  for  Pamphlet. 

[QWKE.R  FERTILIZER  C( 

BOSTON  & NEW  YORK 


RELI&BLeTgENTS  START^TbUSINESS  WITHOUT  CAPITAL! 

Write  lor  Particulars.  Sly  A (tents  are  making 
S3,  *10,  *13,  *’20,  S’25,  and  *30  per  day 
Selling  LKWIS’S  COMBINATION  HAND 
FORCE  PUMPS.  It  makes  3 complete  machines.  I 
have  agents  all  over  the  U.  S.,  who  are  making  $10  to  830 
per  day  selling  these  pumps.  I give  their  name  and  address 
In  catalogue.  To  introduce  it  I will  send  a sample  pump, 
express  paid,  toany  express  station  in  the  U.  S.for  *3.30. 
> Made  of  brass:  will  throw  water  from  50  to  60  feet,  and  re- 

v,  ii . tails  for  only  $fi.  Indispensable  for  spraying  fruit  trees. 

The  Potato  Bug  Attachment  is  a wonderful  invention.  They  sell  tamely.  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERY- 
WHERE Send  at  once  for  illustrated  catalogue,  price  list  and  terms.  GCIODS  OVARANTEEDAS  Re™e 
SENl'ED  OR  MONEY  REFUNDED.  Address  ”•  c-  LEWI*,  Uatskill,  «.  * 


USEd^OC  D ANIMAL  BONE 

baugh’S^^D  Phosphate 

" • East  Westmoreland , N.  H.%  Feb.  2 Qth,  1887. 

“I have  experimented  with  Baugh’s  §25  Phosphate  and  several  reliable  high-priced  brands  of 
high  standing  in  this  locality.  The  results  have  convinced  me.  of  these  facts:  Baugh’s  §2o  Phosphate  pro- 

duces as  large  crops,  and  is  as  permanent  as  the  high-priced  articles;  therefore  it '.is fa cheap*  reliable 
Phosphate.’*  CHAUNCEi  A.  (tRIMEs. 

| x%r  It  in  not  necessary  to  experiment  with  your  storekeeper  has  none  of  Baugh’s  Raw 

BAUGH’S  §25  PHOSPATE,  as  its  excel-  Bone  Manures  and  Agricultural  Chemicals 
fence  is  established  beyond  all  possibilities  on  hand,  send  your  order  direct  to  us. 
of  doubt  Send  for  Baugh’s  Phosphate  Manual,  prices, etc. 

TSTaitfffiS SBBBT  m BAUGH  & SONS  COMPANY 

Combined  capacity  of  our  works:  . Manufacturers  and  nmi  Anri  Dill  A DA 
750(H)  tons  per  year,  and  still  increasing.  I Importers  E I1ILHULLI  Illr4l  I 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone  Touch  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KXA.BE  «fe  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
No.  112  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York, 

The  Cold-Water  Dip, 

(T  1 1YMO-C  RESOL,) 

A very  highly  concentrated,  non-polsonous  fluid- 
mixes  readily  with  cold  or  warm  water— the  simplest 
safest,  surest  cure  for  TICKS. 

LIC  B, 

•MANGE  SCAB,  all  Insect  Pests,  all  Skin  troubles,  and 
many  other  Diseases  of  Livestock.  Recommended  by 
many  prominent  Breedere. See ’circular,  sent  on  ap 

plication.  T.  W.  LAW  FORI)  dc  CO.* 

Baltimore,  Did. 


THE  BUDLONG  DISK  HARROWS. 

LA  DOW’S  PATENT. 

TH  K ONLY  DESIRABLE  DISK  HARROW.  The  best  Is 
the  cheapest.  Write  for  Circulars,  Catalogue  “D.” 


THE  ASPINWALL  POTATO  PLANTER. 


Manufactured  exclusively  by 

Janesville  Machine  Co.,  JANESVILLE,  WIS. 


Plants  Potatoes  In  a single  operation. 

THOROUGH,  ACCURATE  and  RELIABLE. 
Send  for  circular  to 

A8PINWALL  M’F’G  CO., 

Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


From  The  American  Agriculturist,  April  1887. 

Potato  Manure. — W.  W.  Enk,  Morrow  Co., 
O.,  asks  us  to  tell  him  which  is  the  best  man- 
ure for  potatoes,  and  whether  it  is  better  to 
plow  it  under  or  harrow  it  in  after  plowing. 
The  character  and  condition  of  the  soil  may 
somewhat  determine  the  choice  of  fertilizers 
in  some  instances, but  under  average  conditions 
and  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  name  Mapes’  Potato  Manure  a9 
the  best  and  most  profitable  fertilizer  for  po- 
tatoes. In  the  carefully  conducted  experiments 
of  Prof.  W.  J.  Green,  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  the  highest  yield  was 
produced  from  this  fertilizer.  Our  own 
experiments,  continued  during  a series  of  years 
as  well  as  those  of  many  which  we  could  name, 
have  given  the  same  results.  This  fertilizer 
should  not  be  plowed  under.  It  may  be 
jightly  harrowed  in,  or  applied  in  the  furrows. 


TORN  FERTILIZER,  SS’ZO  I’ER  TON. 

Sold  to  Farmers  direct  from  otr  works.  No 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa 


Old  Reliable  Stover 

IMPROVED. 

Windmills  for  pumping 
water  for  Railroads,  Villages, 

Suburban  Houses,  Lawns, 

Dairies.  Brick  Yards,  Drain 
ing.  Irrigating,  etc.,  as  well 
as  Geared  Windmills  of  all 
sizes,  for  running  Grinders,  Shelters, 

Saws,  etc.  Also  Feed  Grinders  operat- 
ed by  Pumping  Windmills,  Corn  and 
Cob  Grinders.  W ood  Saws,  and  the  Dur- 
ham combined  Feed  Mills  and  Powers. 

Freeport  Machine  Co.,  Freeport,  111 

GAY  & SON, 

OTTAWA,  ILL. 

MANUFACTU-  f 
RERS  OF 

ROAD 
CARTS. 

Best  made  positive- 
ly. No  horse  motion. 

These  carts  will  be 
furnished  at  whole- 
sale prices  to  buyers 
iu  towns  where  we 
have  no  agent.  Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BATCHELLER  BARREL  CHURN. 


THE  CHEAPEST 
and  BEST. 

No  iron  rim  in 
top  for  buiter  or 
cream  to  adhere 
to. 

All  sizes  made  up 
to  SCO  gallons 
Lever  and  Roller 
Butter  Workers. 

We  also  make 
BOX  CHURNS 
FOR 

CREAMERIES. 

H.  F.  Batcheller  & 


HORSE 

POWERS 
AND 

DOG  POWERS. 
One  Churn,  or 
Horse  Power,  sold 
at  wholesale  price 
where  we  have  no 
agents. 

All  gooods  war- 
ranted as  repre- 
sented. 

Send  for  Circu- 
lars. 

Son,  BoxM,  Rock  Falls.  III. 


I D E R 

PRESSES. 
GRATERS. 
PUMPS, 

ETC. 


Including  both  KNUCKLE 
JOINT  AND  SCREW 
PRESSES,  by  Hand  or  Pow- 
er, for  Mills  of  any  capacity. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

Boomer  & Boschert  Press  Co., 

118  West  Water  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Yr. 


IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Safety  Steam  Engines,  best  Railway  and  Lever  Horae 
Powers.  Threshing  Machines,  Straw  Preserving  lhreshers. 
Disc  ami  Spring  Tooth  Harrows.  Eagle  Sulky  Horse  Rakes, 
Cultivators,  Feed  Mills,  Feed  Steamers.  Grain  Seeders, 
Corn  Planters,  Plows,  Flow  Sulkies,  Hay  Presses.  «c.,  «o 
Established  1830.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue. 

WHEELER  «fc  MELICK  C O Albany,  N.  *, 
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UNLOADING  GRAIN. 


S'  successful  farming,  every 
ounce  of  muscle  counts.  The 
brain  leads  the  hand.  Work 
is  thought  out  before  it  is  be- 
gun, mnd  every  useless  expen- 
diture of  muscular  force  is 
dispensed  with.  It  certainly 
will  not  pay  to  make  three 
motions  where  one  will  an- 
swer. We  know  plenty  of 
farmers  who  do  not  work  to  advantage  be- 
cause they  seem  to  think  farm  work  calls  for 
nothing  but  brute  force.  Their  neighbors  do 
the  same  work  more  easily,  and  in  a shorter 
time,  by  giving  their  brains  a chance  to  help. 
An  idea  of  what  we  mean  may  be  gathered 
from  the  pictures  shown  at  Figs.  165-166.  In 
the  lower  sketch  are  shown  two  performances 
which  we  have  witnessed  many  times.  The 
useless  labor  expended  in  these  painful  un- 
loadings is  something  to  make  a man  with 
any  idea  of  the  economy  of  time,  shudder. 
The  labor  expended  will  be  to  the  weight 
lifted  as  the  square  of  the  time  required  is  to 
the  cubic  root  of  the  men  employed.  As  to 
the  other  method,  shown  at  Fig.  166,  Mr.  M. 
H.  C.  Gardner  of  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes 
as  follows: 

“One  of  the  most  tiresome  jobs  in  the  busy 
days  of  thrashing  is  to  put  the  grain  up  in  the 
granary,  while  the  machine  stops  for  a rest. 
The  bags  must  be  emptied,  and  quickly,  as 
time  is  precious  and  all  hands  have  to  work 
hard  to  feed  the  machine  and  take  care  of  the 
straw,  so  that  when  it  stops  men  are  usually 
not  in  the  humor  to  carry  away  75  to  150 
bushels  and  empty  it  into  bins  up  a pair  of 
stairs  The  thrashers  who  come  and  thrash 
my  grain,  year  after  year,  all  say  my  way  of 
hoisting  wheat  or  other  grain  “beats  ’em  all.” 
Back  the  loaded  wagon  to  the  elevator  which 
rests  on  a platform  level  with  the  wagon, 
place  the  bags  on  the  elevator  and  the  horse 
instantly  raises  it  to  the  second  floor  where 
men  empty  the  bags  into  bins.  It  is  surpris- 
ing how  quickly  100  bushels  can  be  unloaded 
without  any  straining  or  unnecessary  lifting. 
The  contrivance  is  simple  to  construct.  It 
can  be  made  with  saw,  hammer  and  nails,  or 
it  may  be  mortised  together.” 


big.  167  shows  how  the  elevator  is  made. 
E 


The  dimensions  are  as  follows:  a A a 3x4  inch 
scantling ; b b b b,  1x6  or  8 inch ; c c small  wood- 
en friction  wheels  to  run  against  the  side  of 
building ; d,  inch  flooring,  E,  screw  hook ; f f, 
sills,  3x4  or  6 inches. 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  CLIMBING  INSECTS. 

A cheap  arrangement  for  protecting  vines 
and  small  trees  from  climbing  insects  is  shown 
at  Fig.  173.  I have  used  it  for  some  years. 
Stout  paper — that  used  in  making  50-pound 
flour  sacks  is  the  best  we  have  found  for  the 
purpose — is  cut  to  the  dimensions  given  in  the 
cut.  The  dotted  lines  represent  the  folding, 
and  the  black  line  a slit.  The  paper  thus  cut 
is  placed  around  the  vine  and  fastened  with  a 
pin  so  that  it  will  fit  closely  to  the  vine.  When 
we  make  a business  of  it,  which  we  do  as  soon 
as  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  we  take  a 10-pound 
grape  basket,  sew  a pincushion  on  one  end, 


fill  it  with  pins,  place  the  papers,  ready  cut,  in 
the  other  end,  and  start.  We  can  put  on  from 
500  to  600  in  a day.  a friend. 

Muskegon,  Mich. 


form  Copies. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

4- 

T’was  Ever  Thus.— Man  seems  to  be  a 
very  inconsistent  being.  The  dairymen  de- 
clared that  bogus  butter  would  ruin  their 
business,  and  yet  good  butter  stood  higher  in 


relative  value  than  any  other  farm  product, 
unless  it  may  be  mint.  The  Chicago  butchers, 
as  well  paid  as  any  laborers  in  the  world, 
struck  for  higher  wages  and  took  thousands 
of  dollars  out  of  Michigan  farmers.  One 
housewife  rises  at  four  o’clock, makes  the  fires, 
milks  the  cows,  feeds  the  calves,  gets  break- 
fast, and  then  has  a job  to  get  her  husband  up 
at  seven  to  eat  it.  It  may  be  that  in  the  very 
next  house  the  husband  rises  at  four  and 
works  two  hours  before  his  wife  thinks  of 
getting  up.  Some  men  have  all  the  comforts 
of  life.  They  sit  down  to  a table  spread  with 
luxuries  and  have  no  appetite.  They  pay  out 
hundreds  of  dollars  for  medicine  when  an 
hour’s  exercise  everyday  with  a buck-saw 
would  cure  them.  The  next  neighbor  may 
have  to  work  from  daylight  to  dark  in  order 
to  get  the  plainest  food,  yet  he  is  healthy  and 
has  a keen  appetite.  One  woman  works  hard 
and  economizes  in  every  way,  with  an  easy, 
shiftless  husband  to  eat  up  all  she  can  save  or 
earn.  Another  woman  spends  every  cent  she 
can  get  for  dress  and  idles  her  time  spinning 
street  yarns,  while  her  husband  works  hard 
and  economizes  all  he  can.  So  the  world 
goes.  We  could  pick  out  combinations  that 
would  be  successful,  if  we  could  only  look 
ahead  as  well  as  we  can  look  behind. 

Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.  j.  mclean. 

A Grange  Against  the  Seed  Bureau. — 
The  following  resolutions  were  passed  unani- 
mously at  the  last  meeting  of  Magee’s  Cor- 
ners’ Grange,  No.  139.  e.  story,  Secretary. 

Whereas:  Under  the  laws  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  the  Agricultural 
Department  was  instituted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  agriculturists  in  said  Government;  and 
whereas  the  Commissioner  of  said  Department 
was  made  the  custodian  of  the  people’s  money, 
with  authority  to  purchase  seed  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  farmers  of  the  nation ; and 
whereas,  after  careful  examination  of  the 
ways  and  means  pursued  by  the  Department 
under  the  controlling  influence  of  designing 
Congressmen,  it  has  proved  a failure  in  the 
purpose  originally  designed  and  a shameful 
perversion  of  the  law,  and  whereas  worthless 
seeds  and  weed  seeds  have  been  sent  out  broad- 
cast over  the  land  to  the  farmer, 

Therefore, be  it  resolved  that  it  is  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  members  of  Magee’s  Cor- 
ners’ Grange,  No.  139,  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  Seed  Bureau  at  Washington  is  a useless  ex- 
penditure of  the  people’s  money,  and  that  it 
should  be  abolished. 

Stick  to  the  Matter  in  Hand. — I am  told 
by  a patent  solicitor  that  there  are  still  plenty 
of  men  who  are  sure  they  can  discover  the 
secretof  “perpetual  motion.”  No  amount  of 
reasoning  or  explanation  will  show  them  how 
foolish  the  idea  is.  In  traveling  about  the 
country  I am  surprised  to  see  how  many 


farmers  there  are  who  honestly  think  they  are 
going  to  invent  something  that  will  make 
their  fortunes  in  a month.  There  are  dozens 
of  men  who  spend  the  time  they  ought  to  spend 
hoeing  potatoes  in  dreaming  over  some  im- 


UNLOADING  GRAIN.  Fig.  166. 
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possible  machine.  There  should  bo  a law  to 
keep  such  fellows  from  marrying.  They  are 
about  sure  to  bring  their  families  to  rum. 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  J-  »■  B- 

r N.-Y. What  a world  this  would  be  if 

we  could  all  have  the  laws  we  think  just. 
Perpetual  motion  will  be  invented  by  the 
genius  who  can  lift  himself  high  in  the  air  by 
tugging  at  his  own  boot-straps  and  never  by 
anybody  else.  The  successful  man  in  any 
calling,  is  the  one  who  sticks  closely  to  his 
own  business,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  distracting  avocations. 

Dog- Powers. — I wish  some  of  the  readers  of 
the  Rural  who  are  using  dog  or  sheep  powers 
would  tell  us  if  such  machines  really  pay. 
We  are  often  told  that  by  these  means  the  lazy 
dog  or  the  old  ram  can  be  made  to  do  the 
churning, or  supply  power  for  running  a wash- 
ing machine.  There  are  hundreds  of  fat  and 
lazy  dogs  around  here,  and  sheep  in  plenty , 
but  not  a single  dog-power  in  use.  My  own 
experience— with  one  dog— would  show  me 
that  the  training  and  watching  of  the  animal 
would  come  to  about  as  much  as  the  power 
was  worth.  I would  like  to  hear  from  those 
who  have  really  succeeded  in  getting  profita- 
ble work  out  of  a dog.  How  did  they  do  it? 

Lenawee  Co.,  Mich.  c-  H-  w- 

Lightning  Rod  Sharps. — The  lightning 
rod  sharps  have  been  seen  in  this  part  of  the 
land.  Those  who  deal  with  them  should  look 
out.  Theirs  is  a bad  swindle.  Give  them  no 
quarter.  I can’t  describe  their  manoeuvres 
any  better  than  the  Eye-Opener  has  done  in 
the  Rural  of  June  19,  1886.  I was  saved 
from  becoming  their  victim  only  this  week  by 
the  Eye-Opener’s  timely  warning.  Thanks  to 
the  grand  old  Rural!  May  it  ever  prosper, 
and  have  a welcome  with  all  honest  people, 
and  continue  to  raise  a warning  voice  against 
all  such  rascality.  D-  A- 

Titusvills,  N.  J. 


ALFALFA  IN  COLORADO. 

When  ready  to  cut;  when  to  sow;  irriga- 
tion; yield;  quantity  of  seed;  curing;  as 
stock  feed;  caught  by  frost. 

Alfalfa  is  better  known  in  the  East  by  its 
true  name,  Lucerne.  Alfalfa  is  the  Spanish 
name,  and  we  never  hear  it  called  by  any 
other' here  To  the  Western  ranchman  it  is  a 
great  boon.  Its  wonderful  growth  makes  it 
possible  for  him  to  keep  cattle  and  swine  in 
great  numbers,  whereas  without  it  compara- 
tively little  business  could  be  done.  The  sec- 
ond year  after  it  is  seeded  it  is  always  ready 

to  cut  three  times  in  a season,  if  properly  ir- 
rigated. Last  season  we  might  have  had  a 
fourth  cutting,  but  considered  it  more  profit- 
able to  herd  our  cows  upon  it. 

I have  more  than  100  acres  of  ground  well 
seeded  to  Alfalfa.  Sixty-five  acres  were 
sown  last  spring.  In  sowing  Alfalfa  care  has 

to  be  taken  about  late  frosts.  If  the  ground 

is  wet  and  freezes  when  the  little  seedling  has 
only  two  leaves,  the  plant  will  be  ruined;  if 
the  third  leaf  is  opened  it  will  survive  a frost. 
Hard  frosts  do  not  hurt  the  old  growth  in  the 
fall.  In  seeding  last  spring  I waited  till  dan- 
ger from  frost  was  over,  and  met  with  a 
trouble  nearly  as  much  to  be  feared— namely, 
a drought.  Some  of  the  newlv  sowed  land  had 
to  be  irrigated.  When  irrigation  has  to  be  re- 
sorted to . results  are  never  satisfactory : the 
flooded  ground  bakes  as  it  dries,  and  the  tiny 
sprout  has  hard  work  to  force  itself  out,  if  it 
ever  comes.  The  weeds  grow  rapidly,  and 
are  somewhat  of  an  advantage  as  they  shel- 
ter the  voung  plants.  The  first  cutting  of 
weeds  and  a little  Alfalfa  is  worth  curing  for 
the  cattle  to  pick  over  in  the  winter.  It 
should  be  cut  for  another  reason:  so  far  the 
young  plant  has  grown  straight  ana  tall;  af- 
ter it  is  cut  it  will  stool  out  and  dozens  of 
stems  will  take  the  place  of  the  first  one,  and 
good-bye  to  the  weeds  then— not  one  will  find 
room  to  show  its  head  on  a well-seeded 
patch.  There  will  be  a good  cutting  of  Al- 
falfa after  the  weeds  are  taken  off  the  first 
year. 

With  us,  any  land  that  can  be  irrigated  is 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  Alfalfa,  provided 
water  cannot  stand  upon  it.  If  standing 
water  freezes  on  Alfalfa  it  is  sure  to  kill  it 
out.  It  has  been  claimed  that  Alfalfa  will 
grow  upon  the  plains  beyond  the  reach  of 
irrigation.  It  may  live  if  it  can  be  induced 
to  come  up  under  such  circumstances;  but 
when  it  suffers  for  water  it  does  not  grow 
more  than  five  inches  high  before  it  blossoms 
out  and  goes  to  seed;  whereas  if  it  is  well 
irrigated,  it  quickly  grows  over  two  feet  in 
high  before  it  blossoms,  when  it  is  ready 
ts  r * 

roots  run  far  into  the  ground;  hence 
it  is  thought  it  might  thrjve  uway  from  irri- 


gation. Some  of  our  land  is  difficult  to  ii  1 1- 
gate  well,  and  there  one  can  readily  see  the 
difference  between  the  effects  of  plenty  of 
water  and  none  at  all.  Sometimes  a strip  will 
bo  all  purple  with  blossoms  and  only  a few 
inches  high;  while  on  either  side  of  it,  the 
green  grass  is  nearly  as  many  feet  tall  as  that 
is  inches.  If  Alfalfa  is  not  thickly  seeded,  the 
stems  will  grow  large  and  woody.  When  the 
seed  cost  eighteen  cents  a pound,  some 
thought  they  could  not  afford  to  use  more 
than  fifteen  pounds  to  the  acre;  but  our  farm- 
ers are  raising  the  seed  quite  extensively  now, 
and  eight  pounds  can  be  bought  for  one  dollar, 
so  they  have  learned  to  use  about  25  pounds  to 
the  acre.  Alfalfa,  like  clover,  will  not  bear 
much  handling  in  curing.  The  leaves  fall  off  too 
readily.  As  soon  as  it  is  wilted  it  is  made 
into  bunches  and  left  without  tossing  about, 
until  it  is  ready  to  stack,  which  will  be  in 
three  or  four  days  in  our  bright  sunshine. 

Treated  in  this  way,  it  keeps  its  fresh,  green 
appearance,  and  is  greatly  relished  by  the  ani- 
mals to  which  it  is  fed.  When  milch  cows 
are  taken  from  other  hay  and  fed  on  Alfalfa, 
it  is  noticeable  that  their  butter  improves  in 
color  and  flavor  also.  Care  has  to  be  exer- 
cised in  feeding  it.  The  animals  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  change  of  feed  gradually.  When 
they  are  allowed  to  fill  themselves  suddenly— 
especially  when  green — some  of  them  may 
bloat,  and  if  not  relieved  shortly,  will  die. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  on  our  old  Alfalfa 
fields  has  been  ton  at  each  cutting,  mak- 
ing 4 % tons  per  acre  each  season.  Some  of 
the  best  irrigated  spots  bavqiyielded  eight  tons 
to  the  acre.  I had  my  first  cutting  in  June; 
the  second  in  August;  the  third  the  fiist 
week  in  September.  Early  in  October  it  was 
about  eight  inches  high  and  a herd  of  100  cows 
were  turned  upon  it  twice  a day  for  20  min- 
utes at  a time:  gradually  their  time  of  grazing 
was  extended  to  an  hour.  They  were  not  al- 
lowed to  drink  immediately  before  or  after 
being  herded  there,  as  it  is  thought  they  are 
more  likely  to  bloat  if  they  are  allowed  to  do 
so.  It  has  been  said  that  swine  will  fatten 
upon  it,  but  this  theory  is  nearly  exploded. 
Swine  like  it,  and  can  live  upon  it,  but  some- 
thing more  is  needed  to  make  them  fat.  It  is 
excellent  feed  for  horses.  I should  state  that 
smee  the  last  cuttiug  no  water  could  be  had  to 
irrigate  the  Alfalfa. 

The  last  growth  was  made  without  the 
ground  being  wet,  except  by  one  or  two  light 
showers.  With  plenty  of  water  faithfully  ap- 
plied, a fourth  cutting  equal  to  any  of  the 
others  might  have  been  secured.  There  is  a 
difficulty  in  curing  the  hay  so  late  in  the  sea- 
son,for  not  infrequently  the  October  hay  cocks 
are  well  sprinkled  with  snow  in  this  altitude. 
My  old  Alfalfa  grows  upon  a hill-side.  Last 
spring  ten  acres  of  it  looked  complexly  dead, 
when  all  around  ir  the  grass  was  fasX  growing 
green.  After  a few  weeks,  and  just  before  I 
was  ready  to  plow  it  up  to  re-seed,  it  began  to 
grow ; and  I decided  that  when  the  snow  melted 
some  time  in  the  winter  it  must  have  frozen  and 
killed  the  tops  of  the  Alfalfa  roots,  and  that  it 
sprouted  lower  down  in  the  ground  and  so  was 
longer  showing  green.  I dug down  and  found 
the  tops  of  the  roots  dead,  and  supposed  it  was 
all  dead.  s E-  H- 

Greeley,  Col. 


class,  that  we  have  found  infesting  scabby 
potatoes.  


“Stinginess  in  Seeding.”— In  the  Rural 
of  March  19,  “H.  A.  W.”  considers  one-half 
bushel  of  seed,  equal  parts  clover  and  Timo- 
thy, mixed,  none  too  much  seed  for  an  acre. 
He  gives  us  an  instance  of  what  he  calls  “ex- 
travagant seeding”  and  the  results.  He  does 
not  say  whether  they  were  in  every  way  satis- 
factory. It  would  seem  that  it  must  have 
been  rather  hard  on  the  wheat.  He  does  not 
tell  us  that  he  continues  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment. Now  I have  had  results  that  were 
quite  satisfactory  to  me  with  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  that  amount  of  seed— eight  quarts 
only — clover  and  Timothy  in  equal  parts.  1 
should  not  care  to  swap  with  him  without 
first  seeing  his  loads.  “One  swallow  dies  not 
make  a summer.”  s-  B- 

Marion,  N.  Y. 

Hay  is  as  good  a crop  as  we  can  raise  hei  e. 
It  pays  as  well  as  any.  To  make  money  at  it 
two  things  are  absolutely  necessary— there 
must  be  a good  body  to  the  meadows,  and  we 
must  keep  that  body  filled  up.  We  get  the 
body  by  taking  good,  strong  soil,  manuring  it 
weli,  preparing  it  carefully  and  using  plenty 
of  seed.  We  top-dress  meadows  regularly. 
Grass  needs  manure  the  same  as  auy  other 
crop.  We  feed  sheep  through  the  winter. 
These  work  up  all  our  coarse  fodder  and  give 

us  many  tons  of  splendid  manure.  J.  J.  M. 

Morris  Co. , N.  J.  


WIRE-WORMS  AND  SCAB  IN  POTATOES. 


Is  it  really  wire-worms  that  do  the  mis- 
chief? I have  never  noticed  here,  that  they 
injure  potatoes.  What  we  call  the  wire- 
worm  here  is  a worm  about  \%  incl1  l°nSi  of 
a dark  orange  color  and  of  firm  texture.  It  is 
very  destructive  to  the  corn  crop,  it  enters 
the  stalk  just  below  the  ground  and  passes  up- 
ward, eating  out  the  heart.  The  large,  white 
grub,  brown  grub  and  wire-worm  are  the  great 
pests  of  the  corn  crop,  yet  are  quite  easily 
held  in  check  by  throwing  a handful  of  gas- 
lime  on  the  top  of  the  hill  after  planting  and 
covering  the  corn.  I think  they  dislike  the 
odor  of  the  gas  lime.  I think  they  could  be 
driven  out  of  potato  fields  by  sprinkling  gas 
lime  along  the  rows,  say  a good  handful  to 
about  five  feet  of  row,  after  covering  the 
potatoes.  J-  p' 

Kingston,  N.  J. 

R N y_ — ft  seems  evident  that  our  friend 
has  not  described  the  wire-worm  at  all.  The 
insect  he  speaks  of  is  the  cut- worm.  The 
wire-worms  which  our  potato  growers  com- 
plain about  are  subterranean  feeders,  which 
feed  upoD  the  roots  of  vegetation.  The  names 
of  these  various  insects,  cut-worms  and  wire- 
worms,  are  badly  mixed  up.  In  some  locali- 
ties, cut-worms  are  called  wire-worms,  and  in 
others,  both  are  called  by  the  same  name.  To 
this  confusion  is  partially  due  the  fact  that 
remedial  measures  are  not  more  generally 
known,  Some  farmer  finds  a remedy  for  what 
are  known  in  his  neighborhood  as  cut-worms. 
Another  farmer  tries  it  on  land  infested  with 
what  he  calls  cut-worms,  but  which  may  be 
wire-worms,  and  makes  a failure.  It  is  the 
False  Wire-worm,  lulus,  of  the  myriapod  sub- 


SMALL  CHEESE  FOR  FAMILY  CON- 
SUMPTION. 

HENRY  STEWART. 

Evils  of  cheese  adulteration;  making  and 
using  rennet;  systems  of  cheese-making; 
breaking  up  the  cheese;  pressing;  curing; 
marketing. 

Cheese  is  the  cheapest  form  of  nitrogenous 
human  food,  one  pound  of  cheese  having  twice 
as  much  nutriment  in  it  as  two  pounds  of  beef 
free  from  bone.  Unfortunately,  the  dairy 
interest  has  become  so  much  demoralized  by 
the  contamination  of  oleomargarine,  lard  oil, 
cotton-seed  oil  or  other  fraudulent  products, 
that  not  only  have  the  leading  dairy  authori- 
ties openly  declared  that  no  good  cheese  can 
be  procured  in  the  United  States,  but  the 
commission-men  are  alarmed  and  fear  the  loss 
of  their  markets,  which  are  being  occupied  by 
the  more  honest  Canadian  dairymen.  As 
cheese  is  a most  desirable  article  of  domestic 
consumption,  and  as  the  cheese  on  the  market 
is  really  not  safe  for  use  by  mothers,  because 
of  the  medicinal  character  of  the  cotton-seed 
oil  frequently  used  to  adulterate  it,  and  no 
one  cares  to  eat  cheese  “doctored  with  very 
questionable  fats  in  the  shape  of  oleomarga- 
rine oil  and  lard  (and  lard  is  now  openly  ad- 
mitted to  be  adulterated  with  cotton-seed  oil), 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  for  families  who 
are  at  all  scrupulous  in  regard  to  the  purity 
and  healthfulness  of  their  food,  to  make  their 
own  cheese.  This  they  may  do  very  easily  by 
the  following  process 

Any  quantity  of  milk,  from  100  pounds  up- 
wards, may  be  used.  The  night’s  milk  may 
be  set  in  a cool  place  and  stirred  frequently 
up  to  the  latest  opportunity.  In  the  morning 
this  milk  is  skimmed  and  put  in  tin  pails  in  a 
tub  of  hot  water,  to  get  warmed  up  to  100 
degrees.  The  morning’s  milk  is  brought  in 
fresh  and  warm,  and  is  at  once  mixed  with 
the  warmed  milk,  which  is  reduced  to  90  de- 
grees by  this  mixture.  The  mixed  milk  is  put 
into  a clean  wash-tub  and  the  rennet  is  added. 
The  rennet  is  made  by  steeping  a piece  of  the 
dried  stomach  of  a calf  in  warm  water  and 
adding  salt.  The  exact  quantity  required  for 
100  pounds  of  milk  is  60  grains,  or  one-eighth 
of  an  ounce  of  the  dry  stomach  in  2X  ounces 
of  water,  at  10  degrees,  for  24  hours  for  milk 
at  90  degrees.  About  one  dram,  or  a tea- 
spoonful, of  salt  is  added  for  this  quantity. 
When  the  rennet  is  added  the  milk  is  well 
stirred  to  thoroughly  mix  the  rennet,  and  the 
tub  is  covered  with  a cloth  to  retain  the  heat. 
This  quantity  of  rennet  is  enough  to  make  the 
curd  in  an  hour.  More  rennet  will  make  a 
hard,  dry  cheese,  and  so  will  a higher  temper- 
ature, either  of  these  being  equivalent  in  effect 
to  the  other.  A low  temperature  and  a small 
quantity  of  rennet  are  also  equivalent  to  each 
other  in  producing  a soft,  mellow  cheese  which 
cures  in  the  best  manner  and  develops  a 
meaty,  rich  flavor. 

In  one  hour  the  curd  is  set.  It  is  now  cut 
with  a long-bladed  knife  or  a blade  made  of  a 
strip  of  hoop  iron  set  in  a handle  and  grodnd 
to  a sharp  edge.  The  curd  is  cut  in  straight, 
perpendicular  slices,  one  inch  thick,  and  then 
crosswise  one  inch  apart.  This  causes  the 
whey  to  separate  and  the  curd  to  shrink. 
Just  here  is  the  point  where  the  various  meth- 


ods of  making  cheese  separate.  By  the  Ched 
dar  system,  the  whey  is  dipped  off  and  heated 
to  150  or  180  degrees  and  is  poured  back  on 
the  curd,  which  is  thus  heated  up  to  100  de- 
grees and  is  kept  so  heated  until  a piece  taken 
between  thateeth  “squeaks”  when  it  is  chew- 
ed, or  when  touched  to  a hot  iron  the  curd 
draws  out  in  strings  several  inches  in  length. 

The  other  system  dispenses  with  this  heating 
and  the  curd  Is  left  in  the  whey  until  it  is  firm 
enough  to  lie  lifted  up  in  the  hand  without 
falling  apart  or  losing  its  shape,  when  it  is 
ready  for  breaking  up,  salting  and  putting  in 
the  press. 

When  the  curd  is  ready,  the  whey  is  all 
drained  off  by  tilting  the  tub  and  breaking  up 
the  curd  with  the  hands.  In  the  Cheddar  sys- 
tem the  curd  is  drained  and  broken  up  while 
still  warm,  and  is  left  in  a heap  to  become 
slightly  acid.  As  soon  as  the  acid  is  apparent 
to  the  taste,  the  curd  is  again  broken  up  by 
the  hands  quite  fine,  salted  in  the  proportion 
of  two  per  cent,  of  fine  dairy  salt,  and  put  into 
the  hoop  and  the  press.  In  the  other  method 
the  curd  is  not  left  to  sour  but  is  broken  up, 
salted  and  put  into  the  hoop.  The  hoop  is 
made  of  thin  ash  or  spruce  board,  and  for  100 
pounds  of  milk  or  10  pounds  of  cheese  maybe 
eight  inches  in  diameter  and  10  inches  deep. 
The  curd  is  pressed  in  the  hoop  by  the  hands, 
a little  at  a time,  to  get  it  firm  and  solid,  and 
a loose  head  is  put  in  with  a block  upon  it. 
The  cheese  is  then  put  under  the  press. 

The  press  is  a frame  or  bench  having  an  up- 
right post  at  one  end  in  which  is  pivoted  a 
long  lever.  The  cheese  is  put  under  this  lever 
near  the  pivoted  end  an#  a weight  is  hung 
upon  the  other  end,  so  as  to  get  a moderate 
pressure  upon  the  cheese.  A folded  cloth  is 
usually  put  on  the  bench  under  the  cheese  to 
absorb  the  whey  which  is  pressed  slowly  out 
of  the  cheese.  For  a 10-pound  cheese  and  a 10- 
foot  lever  a 10-pound  weight  would  be  enough 
for  the  end  of  the  lever.  As  soon  as  the  cheese 
is  firm  enough  to  be  handled,  it  is  taken  from 
the  press,  rubbed  with  butter  and  placed  in  a 
cool,  dry  cellar  on  a shelf  to  cure.  It  is 
turned  on  the  other  end  daily  for  a month  and 
if  mold  gathers  on  it,  this  is  scraped  and 
wiped  off  and  the  cheese  is  greased  again. 

With  six  cows  giving  seven  quarts  each  a 
10-pound  cheese  may  be  made  daily.  This 
size  is  very  convenient  and  with  more  cows 
and  milk  it  is  still  a desirable  size  and  several 
of  suen  cheeses  can  be  made  and  pressed  at 
one  time  by  ranging  the  hoops  in  a line,  rest- 
ing a board  upon  the  blocks  and  pressing  with 
the  lever  upon  a block  laid  upon  the  board. 
The  weight  on  the  lever  should  be  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cheeses. 
Cheeses  of  this  size  and  of  good  quality  and 
purity  could  be  sold  with  the  greatest  ease. 
They  are  of  such  a size  as  to  be  consumed 
while  fresh  and  in  the  best  condition,  and, 
what  is  very  important,  any  person  can  easily 
carry  one  home  from  a store,  so  that  there  is 
no  objection  to  purchasing  them  on  account  of 
difficulty  in  getting  one  home.  The  accom- 
modation of  the  purchasers  is  a point  to  be 
well  studied  by  all  producers.  If  I were  in 
the  business  of  makiug  cheese  for  family  use, 

I would  have  thin,  light  wooden  or  straw- 
board  boxes  in  which  a cheese  would  fit  nicely 
and  it  should  have  a neat  handle  and  be  la- 
beled with  with  my  name  and  the  name  of  the 
farm,  and  branded  “Pure,  Whole-milk  Cheese 
for  Family  Use,”  just  as  I have  had  similar 
pails  for  packing  my  butter  in,  and  they  sold 
the  butter  for  at  least  20  cents  a pound  more 
than  it  would  bring  in  ordinary  tubs.  But  of 
all  the  ways  of  making  cheese  for  home  use 
this  is  one  of  the  easiest  and  the  best. 


SPRING  WORK  WITH  POULTRY. 


Now  that  the  rigors  of  winter  are  somewhat 
relaxed  and  the  earth  has  cast  off  her  white 
mantle,  hens  are  very  busy  peeping  into  every 
nook  and  corner,  prating,  with  joy  ful  anticipa- 
tions, of  coming  events;  and  while  waimiug 
up  the  enthusiasm  of  their  keeper,  they  seem 
to  be  asking  for  special  care  and  attention. 
During  this  interesting  season  their  liege  lords 
pay  very  strict  obedience  to  all  their  wants 
and  whims,  and  strut  around  them  with  con- 
sequential airs  that  are  not  a little  amusing  to 
the  observer. 

The  true  method  of  managing  all  kinds  ot 
stock  is  to  take  advantage  of  their  nature  and 
assist  it  to  the  advancement  of  their  keeper’s 
interests.  To  induce  a hen  to  lay,  let  the  nest 
be  partly  shaded.  When  she  wants  to  sit,  if 
you  wish  to  remove  her,  do  it  at  night  and 
make  her  surroundings  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  those  of  the  nest  she  laid  in.  Od  a farm 
where  there  are  many  nooks  and  corners,  and 
where  the  farmer  has  some  one  to  attend  to 
his  fowls,  boxes  may  be  put  in  a number  of 
places,  and  the  fowls  will  select  and  lay,  each 
in  her  favorite  nest,  and  when  the  time  for  sit- 


ting  has  come,  oach  will  go  to  her  accustomed 
nest  without  much  changing  or  confusion ; but 
where  the  accommodations  are  more  limited, 
more  attention  must  be  given  to  the  nests. 

If  several  varieties  are  kept  and  it  is  intended 
to  maintain  pure  breeds,  each  variety  must  be 
kept  strictly  separate.  Should  any  hens  have 
begun  to  lay  before  such  separation,  then  the 
first  ten  eggs  laid  afterwards  should  not  be  set; 
but  when  the  fowls  have  been  separated  three 
weeks  without  laying,  it  is  safe  to  save  all 
subsequent  eggs  for  their  purity. 

If  fowls  have  liberty,  they  need  not  now 
have  warm,  soft  food.  When  the  snow  has 
disappeared,  they  will  find  gravel,  seed,  a little 
green  food,  etc. ; but  should  they  be  confined, 
the  winter’s  care  must,  of  course,  be  continued. 
A lot  of  oyster-shells,  thrown  down  on  a road 
or  yard  over  which  horses  travel,  is  very  good 
for  poultry  on  a farm.  Pure  water  is  essential , 
and  should  there  be  any  stagnant  pools  of  dirty 
water  about  the  barn-yard,  fill  them  up  imme- 
diately. Drinking  impure  water  is  a source  of 
disease  that  should  never  be  tolerated.  Animal 
food  should  be  given  until  earth-worms  make 
their  appearance.  Feed  liberally  with  grain 
and  your  hens  will  generously  reward  your 
liberality.  H.  h. 

POULTRY  CONVENIENCE. 


I find  the  coop  shown  at  Figure  170  a great 
improvement  over  the  one  shown  in  a recent 
Rural.  It  is  made  of  wire  netting,  two  feet 
wide.  Frames,  2x6  feet,  are  made  of  any 


Fig.  170. 

light  scantling.  The  wire  netting  is  tacked 
to  them.  To  give  a slope  to  the  roof  a board 
10  inches  wide,  is  cut  diagonally,  as  shown  in 
the  picture,  and  placed  at  each  side.  The 
back  is  just  the  plain  wire  fence.  The  front 
is  two  feet  and  10  inches  high,  with  slats  be- 
low the  wire  so  that  the  little  chickens  can  run 
in  and  out.  The  roof  can  be  made  of  any  old 
boards  or  other  lumber.  Mine  is  made  of  a 
piece  of  an  old  tin  roof.  The  frames  are  simply 
placed  together  and  tied  with  strings  or  wires. 
In  winter  they  can  be  taken  apart  and  stored 
under  shelter  without  taking  up  much  space. 
I keep  a 10-inch  board  lying  in  front  of  the 
slats.  When  I want  to  catch  a chicken,  I 
raise  this  board  and  have  my  prisoner  where 
I can  catch  him. 

Another  convenient  tool  is  that  shown  at 
Figure  171.  It  is  a catching-net.  I would 


not  think  of  doing  without  it,  if  I had  but  a 
dozen  hens.  All  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
catch  chicks,  old  or  young.  When  we  go 
grabbing  for  them  they  dodge  about  and  often 
meet  their  death  under  our  feet.  I make  my 
net  of  hard  brass  wire,  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
lead  pencil.  This  will  hold  the  largest  hen. 
A net  15  inches  in  diameter  and  26  or  28  inches 
deep,  is  large  enough.  I like  a net  of  1>£  inch 
mesh.  I find  it  cheapest  to  knit  them  myself: 
but  they  can  be  bought  at  the  fishing  tackle 
stores.  The  wire  is  fastened  to  an  old  rake 
handle,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  With  a little 
practice  you  can  easily  catch  a bird  on  the 
wing  or  on  the  ground.  I never  think  of 
trying  to  catch  a bird  without  my  net.  There 
will  be  no  fluttering  or  squalling.  A large 
net  is  used  for  young  pigs,  which  are  the  hard- 
est things  on  the  farm  to  catch,  except  rabbits- 
and  I have  caught  them,  too.  In  New- York 


City,  the  dog -catchers  use  these  nets  very 
successfully.  n.  h. 

Creedmoor,  N.  Y. 
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MY  FIRST  EFFORT  WITH  SMALL 
FRUITS. 


Competition;  an  unfavorable  beginning; 

profiting  by  ill-success;  preparation;  vari- 
eties; cultivation;  heroic  treatment  of  run- 
ners; mulching;  satisfactory  results. 

The  man  who  engages  in  any  pursuit  at  the 
present  time  with  a view  of  making  money, 
must  expect  to  come  into  sharp  competition 
with  other  men  engaged  in  the  same  or  similar 
occupations.  Hence  in  order  to  succeed,  one 
must  study  the  best  methods  of  conducting  his 
business  so  as  to  obtain  the  largest  returns 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 
The  small-fruit  business  is  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule ; in  fact  so  many  have  gone  into 
it  of  late  and  the  competition  has  become  so 
close  that  only  those  who  have  the  courage  to 
hold  on  and  the  energy  and  brains  to  grow 
large  crops  from  small  areas  are  likely  to  re- 
alize much  profit  for  the  time  and  money  in 
vested. 

I have  picked  berries  but  two  seasons  and 
am  therefore  young  in  the  business.  Then,  I 
violated  the  advice  given  by  life-long  horti 
culturists  whose  wisdom  ought  to  be  heeded, 
for  I rushed  in  quite  largely,  putting  out  6,000 
raspberry  roots  and  one  acre  of  strawberry 
plants  the  first  season.  I lost  about  one-third 
of  each  from  improper  setting  and  other 
causes.  From  what  remained  of  the  strawber 
ries  I picked  the  next  season  4,000  quarts  of 
fine  berries,  and  proceeded  to  profit  by  my  ex- 
perience and  partial  failure  by  setting  out 
more  raspberry  roots  and  strawberry  plants, 
with  much  better  success. 

In  the  spring  of  1885  I prepared  an  acre  of 
ground  with  great  care,  having  plowed  it  the 
previous  fall  as  deep  as  I could  with  a Syra- 
cuse plow  without  the  wheel,  leaving  it  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  frost  during  the  winter. 
In  the  spring  I made  an  application  of  about 
12  wagon-loads  of  stable  manure;  then  I 
plowed  lightly  and  harrowed  several  times. 
Next  I gave  a dressing  of  ashes— leached  and 
unleached— a quantity  of  hen  manure  and  sev- 
eral loads  of  well  composted  yard  manure, and 
harrowed  thoroughly  and  rolled  with  a heavy 
roller.  This  treatment  was  given  to  a loamy 
soil  with  sufficient  mixture  of  clay  for  a first- 
class  strawberry  ground  as  the  sequel  proved. 
When  the  rolling  was  completed  the  ground 
was  ready  to  receive  the  plants.  Varieties 
selected:  three-quarters,  Wilson;  the  remain- 
der, one-third  each,  Crescent,  Manchester  and 
Sharpless ; time  of  setting,  about  May  25th; 
rows,  three  feet  apart;  plants,  one  foot  apart 
in  the  rows.  Six  rows  were  set  four  feet  by 
18  inches  for  new  plants.  Nearly  every  plant 
lived,  although  the  weather  was  very  dry  and 
hot. 

In  about  one  week  I started  the  cultivator  and 
kept  it  going  until  October  1st.  At  first  I 
thought  to  keep  all  runners  off  and  adopt  the 
hill  system,  and,  in  fact,  I did  go  over  the 
patch  two  or  three  times;  but  other  farm 
work  demanded  attention,  and  the  hill  system 
was  abandoned.  As  the  season  advanced  the 
plants  began  to  throw  out  runners  in  great 
profusion,  threatening  to  take  possession  of 
the  entire  space  between  the  rows,  or  to  set 
plants  in  the  matted  rows  so  as  to  render  the 
fruit  worthless ; therefore,  in  August  I deter- 
mined to  adopt  heroic  treatment,  and  with 
a pair  of  shears,  always  at  band  when  weed- 
ing, I slashed  right  through  the  mass  of  run- 
ners, destroying  them  by  thousands.  Enough, 
however,  had  taken  root  to  make  the  stand 
about  right,  and  each  one  rapidly  developed 
into  a strong  and  vigorous  plant.  In  Septem- 
ber a finer  acre  of  strawberries  would  be  hard 
to  find.  Every  row  was  perfectly  filled  up, 
and  there  was  not  the  least  sign  of  disease 
while  there  was  just  room  to  pass  between  the 
rows. 

In  January  I mulched  heavily  with  clean 
straw,  which  was  removed  from  the  plants 
the  following  May  to  the  space  between  the 
rows.  Everything  worked  well;  blossoms  ap- 
peared in  great  profusion,  then  the  ripened 


Keeping  Eggs. — Last  July  we  went  on  a 
yacht  voyage.  We  took  eggs  that  were  pack- 
ed in  February  and  March.  They  were  per- 
fect September  1.  We  are  now  packing 
about  a dozen  a day  to  take  with  us  this  sum- 
mer. We  take  the  eggs  fresh  from  the  nest 
and  pack  them  in  fine  table  salt.  Place  them 
so  that  they  will  not  touch  each  other,  or 
touch  the  box  or  pail,  and  cover  them  well 
with  the  salt,  and  they  will  keep  for  a year. 
We  have  tried  this  for  years  and  never  failed. 

New- York.  n.  w.  r. 


( Continued  on  next  page.) 


As  Different  as  Black  from  White. 


As  different  as  black  from  white  are  the  Cuticura 
Remedies  from  all  other  remedies  for  the  treatment 
of  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp,  and  blood,  with  loss  of 
hair. 

Cuticura,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Cuticura  Soap, 
an  exquisite  Skin  Beautifler.  prepared  from  it,  exter- 
nally, and  Cuticura  Resolvent,  the  new  Blood  Puri- 
fier, internally,  are  a positive  cure  for  every  form  of 
skin  and  blood  disease,  from  pimples  to  scrofula. 


Cuticura  Remedies  are  the  greatest  medicines  on 
earth.  Had  the  worst  case  of  Sait  Rheum  in  this 
country.  My  mother  had  it  twenty  years,  and  in  fact 
died  from  it.  I believe  Cuticura  would  have  saved 
her  life.  My  arms,  breast  and  head  were  covered  for 
three  years,  which  nothing  relieved  or  cured  until  I 
used  the  Cuticura  Resolvent  internally  and  Cuticura 
Soap,  externally. 

J.  W.  ADAMS,  Newark,  O. 


Your  Cuticura  Remedies  performed  a wonderful 
cure  last  summer  on  one  of  our  customers,  an  old  gen- 
tleman of  seventy  years  of  age,  who  suffered  with  a 
fearfully  distressing  eruption  on  his  head  and  face, 
and  who  had  tried  all  remedies  and  doctors  to  no 
purpose. 

J.  E.  SMITH  & CO.,  Texarkana,  Ark. 


Cuticura  Remedies  are  absolutely  pure,  and  the  only 
infallible  skin  beautifiers  and  blood  purifiers. 

Send  foj^How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases,”  64  pages; 

ini^t 


50  IllustrattottSnd  100  Testimonials. 


P I i’i-i'  S.  black-heads,  chapped  and  oily  skin  pre 
r 1 1*1  vented  by  Cuticura  Medicated  Soap. 


I have  been  afflicted  since  last  March  with  a Skin 
disease  the  doctors  called  Eczema.  My  face  was  cov- 
ered with  scabs  and  sores,  and  the  itching  and  burn- 
ign  were  almost  unbearable.  Seeing  your  Cuticura 
Remedies  so  highly  recommended,  concluded  to  give 
them  a trial,  using  the  Cuticura  and  Cuticura  Soap 
externally,  and  Resolvent  internally,  for  four 
months.  I call  myself  cured,  in  gratitude  for  which  I 
make  this  public  statement. 

MRS.  CLARA  A.  FREDERICK, 

Broad  Brook,  Conn. 


I must  extend  to  you  the  thanks  of  one  of  my  cus- 
tomers, who  has  been  cured,  by  using  the  Cuticura 
Remedies,  of  an  old  sore,  caused  by  a long  spell  of 
sickness  or  fever  eight  years  ago.  He  was  so  bad  he 
was  fearful  he  would  have  to  have  his  leg  amputated, 
but  is  happy  to  say  he  is  now  entirely  well— sound  a s 
a dollar.  He  requests  me  to  use  his  name,  which  is  H 
H.  Casson,  merchant,  of  this  place. 

JOHN  V.  MINOR,  Druggist, 

Gainsboro,  Tenn. 

H.  E.  Carpenter.  Henderson,  N.  Y.,  cured  of  Psorias- 
is or  Leprosy,  of  twenty  years’  standing,  by  Cuticura 
Remedies,  the  most  wonderful  cure  on  record.  A 
dustpanful  of  scales  fell  from  him  daily.  Physicians 
and  his  friends  thought  he  must  die. 


Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cuticura,  50c.;  Soap,  25c.; 
Resolvent,  $1.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


RARV’Q  skln  an<*  Scalp  preserved  and  beautified 
“BB  1 w by  Cuticura  Medicated  Soap. 


R0SSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 

Is  made  from  Red  Oxide  Ore— is  the  best  and  most 
durable  Paint  for  Tin,  Iron  and  Shingle  Roofs  Barns 
Farm  utensils,  etc.,  will  not  crack  or  peel — will  protect 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  free.  Ask  prices  of 

ROSSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT  CO., 

Ogdensbu  rg,  N.  Y. 


GRINDER 


»Tif«SS.WATER-PROOFi  Does  notPfu8t 

or  rattle.  Is  also  A SUBSTITUTE  forPLASTEK 
at  Half  the  Cost..  Outlasts  the  building.  CARPETS 
and  RUGS  of  same,  double  the  wear  of  oil  cloths.  Catalogue 

pies  fret.  W.H.  FAY&C0. camden, n.j. 

fcT.  Louis,  Minneapolis.  Omaha. 


SEDGWICK  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE. 


Perfect  Mowing 

MACHINE  KNIFE 

GRINDER. 

Weighs  hut  18  J>bs. 

Can  be  carried  into  the  field  and  attached  to  Mow- 
ing Machine  Wheel.  Send  for  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue. Agents  wanted  in  every  County. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  CO.,  189  Water  St.,  New  York. 


The  best  Farm,  GardeD,  Poultry  Yard,  Lawn, 
School  Lot,  Park  and  Cemite  Fences  and  Gates. 
Perfect  Automatic  Gates.  Cheapest  and  Neatest 
Iron  Fences.  Iron  and  wire  Summer  Houses.  Lawn 
Furniture,  and  other  wire  work.  Best  Wire  Stretcher 
and  Plier.  Ask  dealers  in  hardware,  or  address, 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  lnd‘ 

EDWARD  SUTTON,  Eastern  Agent, 

300  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Maconiber’s  Hand  Planter,  for  Com,  Beans, 
and  Beet  Seed.  The  best  in  the  world.  Money  refund- 
ed if  it  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  after  a fair  trial. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular  and  terms. 

S.  M.  Jlacoinber  & Co.,  M’f’r’s,  Adams,  Grand 
Isle  Co.,  Vt.  Gen’i  Agents:  A.  C.  Stoddard,  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.;  E.  Bruce  Mason,  Litchfield,  Conn.; 
H.  M.  Smith  Sc.  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


IRON 
WATER 

PIPE. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  CO., 

7 & 9 CUFF  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Braman.  Dow  & Co.,  Boston,  Ag’ts  for  New  Eng’and. 

bsteel  % WOVEN  WIRE  FENCING 

WIRE  80c,  PER  ROD? 


__  Twisted  Wire  Rope  Selvage. 

All  widthsand  sizes.  Sold  by  us  or  any  dealer  in  this  line 
of  goods,  FREICHT  PAI D. Information  free.  Write 

The  McMullen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 
158  & 160  W.  Lake  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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fruit.  Well,  it  was  beautiful,  glossy  and  sat- 
isfactory both  to  me  and  the  market  to  which 
it  was  shipped.  From  that  acre  I picked 
(1,800  quarts,  or  212}£  bushels,  so  that  I got  a 
very  satisfactory  yield  from  the  second  sea- 
son’s picking.  But  I am  ambitious  and  expect 
to  do  better  in  the  future.  To  do  this  will  re- 
quire thorough  and  deep  preparation  of  the 
soil,  liberal  manuring,  great  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  varieties,  and  intelligent  cultiva- 
tion and  treatment  of  the  plants  during  the 
season  of  growth.  L-  D-  FOX- 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Not  a “PolelEss  System.”— It  is  hardly 
fair  to  call  the  system  of  raising  Lima  beans, 
described  by  me  in  a recent  Rural,  a poleless 
one.  True,  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  poles 
employed  in  the  usual  system  are  required, 
but  these  are  quite  essential.  Unless  the  end 
ones  are  made  of  pretty  stout  material,  the 
novice,  in  the  midst  of  his  admiration  for  his 
beautiful  crop  of  beans,  will  find  his  trellis  flat 
on  the  ground,  especially  after  a good  stiff 
breeze.  I speak  from  experience. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.  wm,  hewitt. 


BARN  BUILDINGS. 


The  barn  shown  at  Figs.  108  and  109  is  what 
I call  about  right  for  a farm  of  50  acres.  The 
building  covers  an  area  of  00x70  feet.  The 
amount  of  space  given  to  the  various  depart- 
ments can  be  seen  at  Fig.  109.  The  grain  barn 
has  an  eight-foot  basement  arranged  for  sheep 
pens,  feed  racks  and  water.  Twenty-six  feet 
of  the  barn  can  be  filled  with  hay.  The  straw, 
while  thrashing,  can  be  run  out  on  to  the  roof 
of  the  covered  yard,  and,  when  the  machine 
has  gone,  put  back  into  the  barn  again.  The 
stables  for  cattle  are  under  the  granary.  The 
loft  over  the  horse  stables  contains  five  tons 
of  hay  and  an  oat  bin  to  hold  250  bushels. 
This  bin  is  connected  by  spout  with  a smaller 
bin  in  front  of  the  horses.  f.  h.  rood. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a question,  please  see  if  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.) 


pears  to  bo  no  limit  to  the  demand  in  China, 
the  amount  available  for  export  might  be 
largely  increased  by  more  carefully  collect- 
ing the  wild  plants.  By  this  means  profitable 
employment  would  be  afforded  to  a large 
number  of  persons,  including  women  and 
children, and  a considerable  addition  would  be 
made  to  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  sec- 
tions where  the  plants  most  abound. 

PRESERVING  WOOD  WITH  CHLORIDE  OF  ZINC 
SOLUTION. 

Several  Subscribers.— Last  year,  under 
“Discussion,”  the  Rural  gave  a short  account 
of  wood  preservation  with  chloride  of  zinc  in 
solution.  The  account  was  not  entirely  clear. 
Please  answer  these  questions:  How  and  when 
should  the  timber  be  cut?  2.  What  is  done 

>4^ 


should  be  added  (mixed)  to  make  a complete 
fertilizer?  I have  applied  ashes  to  my  ground 
for  some  years,  but  have  been  able  to  see  lit- 
tle if  any  effect,  except  that  the  soil  is  har- 
dened if  the  application  is  at  all  liberal.  Most 
farmersfliere  think  ashes  of  no  value,  or  a dam- 
age. Still  it  would  seem  that  the  potash  in 
them  must  be  valuable  (at  five  cents  a bushel) 
and  so  I use  them.  Soil  a clay  loam  on  a mag- 
nesian limestone  formation.  Mine  is  more 
heavily  fertilized  with  stable  manure  than 
usual ; but  it  doesn’t  answer  all  the  purpose  for 
potatoes  which  I grow  for  market.  Com- 
mercial fertilizers  seem  a very  uncertain  quan- 
tity, and  much  too  expensive  if  a profit  is 
looked  for,  even  if  the  fertilizer  is  what  is 
claimed.  Some  experiments  of  mine  with  su- 
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after  cutting?  3.  How  should  it  be  prepared 
to  receive  the  solution?  4.  How  is  the  pre- 
serving material  prepared  and  applied?  5. 
What  is  done  with  the  treated  timber?  6. 
How  long  before  it  is  ready  for  use?  7.  What 
conditions  are  most  favorable  to  long  preser- 
vation? 

Ans.—  Mr.  H.  C.  Kreuter,  who  wrote  the 
note  above  referred  to,  informs  us  that  the 
process  has  been  patented.  The  log  is  placed 
in  a tub  of  metal.  A cross-cut  is  made  at 
about  the  center  of  the  log.  Into  this  cut  the 
solution  is  forced  by  a powerful  force  pump, 
and  driven  through  the  cells  towards  both 
ends  of  the  log,  driving  out  the  sap  and  com- 
pletely filling  the  wood.  The  logs  may  be  cut 
any  time  during  the  winter.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  split  the  logs  or  bre^  the  bark. 
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perphosphate,  nitrate  of  soda,  ashes  and 
ground  bone  mixed,  showed  no  results,  in  one 
case  a severe  drought,  perhaps,  being  the 
cause.  In  another  quite  extensive  one  with 
potatoes,  blight  killed  all  the  tops,  and  I ob- 
tained no  results  from  my  experimenting.  I 
scattered  nitrate  of  soda  quite  liberally  on 
two  rows  of  corn,  when  a foot  high,  and  be- 
yond some  scorched  leaves  where  the  nitrate 
occasionally  lodged,  I was  never  able  to  see 
any  difference  between  those  two  and  other 
adjacent  rows.  All  were  good,  the  soil  being 
well  fertilized  with  stable  manure. 

Ans. — Here  is  evidently  a case  of  a soil  so 
rich  that  any  added  plant  food  does  not  in- 
crease the  crop.  “Enough  is  as  good  as  a 
feast.”  In  answer  to  the  first  question  we 
would  say  that  unleached  ashes  and  fine 


ALL  ABOUT  GINSENG. 

J.  M.  H.,  Wolfe  Island,  Ont.,  Can.— Can 
ginseng  be  profitably  cultivated  here,  and 
how?  What  are  its  use  and  value? 

Ans. — Ginseng  is  a low,  perennial  herba- 
ceous plant  found  growing  generally  in  rich 
woods  or  mountainous  regions  in  different 
parts  of  the  country, though  the  supply  is  chief- 
ly drawn  from  Canada,  the  Eastern  States, 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Minne 
sota,  Wisconsin  and  North  Carolina.  The 
root  is  tuberous,  three  or  four  inches  long, and 
usually  divided  into  two  or  three  tap-shaped 
portions.  The  tubers  are  generally  buried 
several  inches  in  the  ground,  and  grow  very 
commonly  at  the  base  of  trees  in  rich  shaded 
forests.  The  root  has  an  aromatic  bitter- 
sweet taste,  is  somewhat  mucilaginous  and 
may  be  considered  a mild,  stimulant,  aromatic 
tonic.  Medical  men  here  do  not  believe  it  has 
any  active  medicinal  properties.  In  China, 
however,  from  time  immemorial  it  has  been 
and  still  is  in  great  demand,  being  regarded 
as  a very  important  drug,  and  entering  into 
the  preparation  of  almost  every  medicine.  Its 
value  here  is  purely  commercial,  as  it  is 
worthless  except  for  exportation  to  China 
where  it  always  commands  a ready  market, 
that  country  appearing  to  have  a monop- 
oly of  its  use.  The  annual  exports  from  this 
country  to  that  amount  to  about  500,000 
pounds,  of  the  value  of  about  §100,000.  Gin- 
seng is  not  cultivated  in  any  part  of  this 
country,  and  several  attempts  to  cultivate  it 
have  proved  very  unsatisfactory,  as  the 
growth  was  so  slow  that  further  efforts  have 
always  been  abandoned.  Our  exportations 
are  all  derived  from  collections  of  the  wild 
roots  which  grow  spontaneously  and  quite 
abundantly  in  the  mountainous  regions  above 
mentioned.  In  the  dirt,  as  it  comes  from  the 
digger,  the  root  is  worth  30  cents  per  pound. 
While  in  the  green  state  it  is  taken  to  a clari- 
fying machine  where  it  is  made  almost  as 
clear  as  crystal,  and  when  thus  clarified  it  is 
h $1.10  per  pound,  or  more.  As  there  ap- 
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The  logs  should  be  treated  as  soon  after  cut- 
ting as  practicable.  The  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion varies  with  the  kind  of  timber.  One  per 
cent,  of  chloride  of  zinc  is  about  the  average. 
When  logs  are  treated  they  should  be  split  up 
at  once  and  the  parts  should  be  allowed  to 
season  in  a dry  place,  for  about  six  weeks. 
Straight-grained  timber  with  large  cells  and 
much  sap  is  most  easily  preserved  in  this  way. 

A small  apparatus  with  a capacity  of  five 
large  logs  per  day  is  offered  for  sale. 

A RICH-ENOUGH  SOIL. 

W.  P.  W.,  Monroe,  Wis. — With  unleached 
ashes,  and  finely  ground  raw  bone,  what  I 


ground  raw  bone  constitute  what  is  known  as 
a “complete”  fertilizer.  Though  “complete,” 
however,  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  is  small. 

AGENTS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  IN 
THE  SOUTH. 

G.  R.  H.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.— What  are  the 
chances  for  a young  man  to  locate  at  the 
South  and  sell  farm  machinery?  One  might 
secure  the  general  State  agency  for  some  im- 
plement and  sell  to  retail  dealers. 

Ans.— The  South  is  not  being  developed  as 
the  West  was.  Rich  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions, capitalists  and  those  who  seek  to  do 
business  on  a large  scale  are  doing  most  of 


the  Southern  “booming.”  There  are  fewer 
of  the  pioneers  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
Western  greatness.  Labor  is  cheap  and  a 
poor  man  does  not  stand  as  he  would  in  Dako- 
ta or  Kansas.  Farming  implements  are  need- 
ed sadly,  but  the  farmers  who  need  them  most 
are  too  poor  to  buy  them.  The  great  tracts 
of  land  which,  in  the  Gulf  States  particularly, 
now  produce  barely  enough  to  pay  for  the 
labor  spent  upon  them,  must  in  time  be  broken 
up.  The  trouble  is  that  they  are  being 
secured  by  large  corporations  or  speculators, 
who  propose  to  farm  them  at  a distance,  or 
hold  them  till  their  value  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  settlement  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  result  of  this  extensive  farming,  where 
much  of  the  work  is  done  by  tenants,  is  that 
the  demand  for  first-class  implements  is  slow, 
except  among  the  larger  planters,  who  will  be 
apt  to  deal  at  headquarters  if  they  can.  A 
man  with  capital  enough  to  establish  himself 
in  business  and  to  conduct  a farm  where  his 
implements  could  be  seen  in  operation  would, 
doubtless,  do  fairly  well.  Without  consider- 
able capital  he  would  be  at  a disadvantage. 

It  would  be  no  easy  matter  for  an  unknown 
person,  without  special  experience,  to  secure 
an  agency  from  any  large  manufacturer,  for 
a cash  business  would  be  impracticable,  and 
the  risks  of  making  “bad  debts”  by  a man 
new  to  the  country  would  be  too  great,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  risks  of  embezzlement  or  defal- 
cation. Moreover,  all  the  manufacturers  who 
do  a Southern  trade  have  already  traveling 
agents  or  drummers  in  that  section,  and  these 
cover  much  more  country  at  much  less  ex- 
pense, while  usually  calling  upon  all  desirable 
customers. 

SEEDING  AND  FERTILIZING  FOR  A PERMANENT 
MEADOW. 

S.  W.  R.,  Hartland,  Me.— On  an  eight-acre 
field  that  was  in  oats  last  year  I propose  to  sow 
oats  again  this  year,  and  seed  for  a permanent 
meadow;  would  Timothy  and  Red-top  be  as 
good  as  any  kind  of  grass  seed.  I sell  my  hay 
aud  wish  to  grow  all  I can  on  this  field.  It  is 
a natural  grass  field,  inclined  to  be  wet,  but 
sloping  to  the  south  enough  to  drain  itself.  I 
have  four  tons  of  Bradley’s  superphosphate, 
would  it  be  well  to  sow  only  one-half  this 
spring  and  the  rest  the  following  spring? 
Can  I afford  to  pay  $36  iper  ton  for  super- 
phosphate to  produce  hay  which  sells  at  $10 
to  $12  per  ton  ? 

Ans. — To  grow  oats  again  after  oats  last 
year  is  a poor  preparation  for  a permanent 
meadow,  which  really  needs  the  very  best 
treatment  before  sowing.  The  fertilizer  will 
be  of  great  benefit  under  the  circumstances, 
and  if  one  half  of  the  quantity  mentioned  is 
applied  broadcast  as  soon  as  the  oats  and  grass 
seed  are  sown,  and  the  other  half  when  the 
oats  are  taken  off,  it  is  likely  that  a good 
stand  of  grass  and  clover  could  be  secured. 
The  heaviest  hay  is  from  Timothy  and  clover 
and  it  would,  we  think,  be  more  judicious  to 
seed  with  these,  10  pounds  of  each  per  acre, 
rather  than  with  Timothy  and  Red -top.  Red- 
top  makes  inferior  and  light  hay  and  is  the 
best  only  upon  low,  wet  meadows  where  other 
grasses  would  not  succeed.  The  manure  made 
from  Timothy  hay,  saving  all  the  liquids  and 
losing  nothing,  is  estimated  at  nine  dollars  per 
ton  of  hay  fed.  There  is  little  margin  for  a 
farmer  to  get  rich  by  selling  hay  at  $10  per 
ton;  but  just  now  farmers  cannot  hope  to  get 
rich, and  if  they  can  live  comfortably  and  keep 
their  farms  improving  they  should  be  satis- 
fied. Three  hundred  pounds  of  fertilizer  at 
$1.80  per  100  pounds,  or  $5.40  per  acre,  might 
be  used  with  profit  with  hay  at  the  price 
mentioned,  if  two  tons  per  acre  are  produced, 
but  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  some  way 
were  found  to  feed  the  hay  on  the  farm  with 
better  profit. 

SCARLET  CLOVER ; COTTON-SEED  MEAL  AS 
FEED. 

P.  P.  W.,  Milford,  Del.— In  this  section  we 
always  sow  Scarlet  Clover  in  August  and 
then  cut  it  next  spring,  getting  only  one  crop; 
can  it  be  sown  in  spring  for  cutting  for  hay , 
or  soiling?  If  so,  about  how  long  will  it  take 
from  the  time  of  sowing  to  the  time  of  cutting 
for  hay?  We  have  a mill  for  grinding  cot- 
ton-seed  aud  separating  the  hull  from  the 
meal ; will  the  product  do  to  feed  to  cows  as 
well  as  what  we  buy  in  the  market? 

Ans.— Scarlet  Clover— Trifolium  incarna- 
tmn — is  an  annual  and  may  be  sown  in  your 
locality  early  in  the  spring  aud  cut  in  August 
or  September  for  hay, or  from  J uue  for  soiling. 
On  very  rich  soil  it  may  be  cut  three  times,  oi 
twice  and  then  pastured.  Your  question  re- 
garding cotton-seed  is  not  quite  clear  as  to 
whether  the  meal  or  the  hull  is  referred  to  as 
being  fit  for  cows.  The  meal  separated  from 
the  husk  is  a very  nutritious  food  for  cows, 
and  wholesome  if  fed  in  moderation.  As  it  is 
exceedingly  rich  in  protein  (or  niliogcnous 
matters)  and  this  element  of  food  cannot  be 
safely  given  in  excess  on  account  of  its  inflam- 
matory character  upon  the  urinary  and  lac- 
teal organs,  no  more  than  two  pounds  of  it 
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should  be  fed  at  one  feed  and  twice  a day  to  a 
cow,  aud  then  only  when  mixed  with  bran 
and  corn  meal.  There  is  no  reason  why  your 
home  ground  meal  should  not  be  as  good  in 
in  every  respect  as  that  bought  in  the  market 
if  the  oil  is  extracted.  If  you  don’t  take  out 
the  oil,  that  will  make  a great  difference,  as 
the  oil  adds  very  much  to  the  nutritive  value, 
and  one  pound  of  it  at  a feed  would  then  be 
enough  for  a cow. 

“spoilt”  malt  sprouts  as  manure 
H.  H.  Y,  Finley's  Station  N.  J. — I have 
bought  malt  sprouts  that  are  too  brown  for 
feed,  for  $2  per  ton;  are  they  worth  that?  How 
should  they  be  used?  Would  it  pay  to  use 
them  for  drying  S.  C.  rock  that  has  been  dis- 
solved with  vitriol,  instead  of  using  drv 
earth? 

jf^NS  Malt  sprouts  are  composed  as  fol 
lows:  in  2,000  pounds  there  are  184  pounds  of 
water,  125  pounds  of  ash,  consisting  of  40 
pounds  of  potash,  25  pounds  phosphoric  acid 
and  other  less  valuable  matters,  and  518 
pounds  of  albuminous  matter  containing  16 
per  cent,  or  83  pounds  of  nitrogen.  These  are 
all  worth  at  least  $16  or  $17  per  ton, estimated 
by  their  value  in  fertilizers.  If  the  sprouts 
are  too  brown  to  be  used  for  feed, that  is  prob- 
ably from  the  heating  of  the  malt  in  drying, 
or  from  partial  decomposition.  The  brown- 
ness from  the  drying  would  not  injure  them 
for  feeding,  but  if  they  are  at  all  decomposed 
they  would  be  of  course  injurious.  If  the 
sprouts  are  used  for  manure,  they  may  be 
composted  with  S.  Carolina  rock  phosphate 
with  benefit:  but  they  should  be  thoroughly 
moistened  before  they  are  used, and  if  possible 
partly  decayed.  Being  the  growing  germs  and 
roots  of  the  barley,  these  sprouts  are  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  plant  food. 


ings  through  which  puss  is  discharged  just  be- 
fore the  larvae  are  ready  to  emerge.  The 
grubs  usually  escape  in  May  or  June,  accord- 
ing to  the  latitude,  and  fall  to  the  ground, 
into  which  they  penetrate  and  undergo  their 
proper  changes.  They  may  be  readily  dis- 
loged  from  the  backs  of  cattle  by  pressure  of 
the  fingers  and  a pair  of  tweezers.  All  that 
fall  to  the  ground  should  be  killed  at  once. 
horse  eating  dirt. 

IB.  A.  T. , Carmel , N.  Y. — Why  does  my 
horse  want  to  eat  dirt  whenever  he  can  get  a 
chance? 

The  animal  is  suffering  from  indiges- 
tion or  some  other  gastric  disturbance.  Give 
it  two  or  three  doses  of  a pint  of  linseed  oil 
during  a week.  Peed  bran  mash,  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  ginger  aud  as  much  powdered  sul- 
phate of  iron  in  it  daily  for  a second  week, 
and  the  horse  will  probably  give  up  his  objec- 
tionable habit.  The  bran  should  be  made  into 
a thick,  mushy  mess,  as  it  must  carry  off  the 
sand  which  is  pretty  certain  to  have  collected 
in  the  intestines.  Thick,  boiled  linseed  aud 
oatmeal  gruel  will  do  as  well  as  the  bran 
mash. 


ABOUT  peppermint  culture. 

F.  L.  M.,  Fair  Haven, N.  Y.—l.  Is  the  raising 
of  peppermint  a business  that  can  be  carried 
on  a farm  with  profit?  2.  What  kind  of  land 
should  it  be  raised  on?  3.  When  should  the 
seed  be  sown  and  what  kinds?  4.  When  and 
how  should  it  be  harvested?  5.  By  what  pro- 
cess is  the  oil  extracted  from  the  peppermint? 

Ans.— 1.  At  present  the  culture  of  pepper- 
mint is  confined  mostly  to  a few  sections,  like 
St.  Joseph  County,  Mich.,  and  Wayne  County 
N.Y.  These  localities  appear  able  to  supply 
all  demands.  It  is  doubtful  if  a very  ex- 
tended cultivation  of  mint  would  be  profit- 
able. 2.  Any  good  land  will  answer.  That 
in  Michigan  is  a strong  sandy  loam,  capable 
of  producing  a good  crop  of  wheat.  3.  In  the 
mint  districts  roots  are  planted  in  furrows 
marked  out  by  a shovel-plow  or  similar  in- 
strument. 4.  The  proper  time  for  cutting 
can  only  be  determired  by  actual  observation 
of  the  growth  of  the  plant.  So  much  depends 
upon  the  season,  the  condition  of  the  weather 
and  the  state  of  the  plant  that  no  definite 
rule  can  be  given.  5.  The  oil  is  extracted  in 
stills.  As  these  cost  from  $200  to  $500  we  see 
one  reason  why  the  cultivation  can  only  be 
can  ied  on  in  localities.  Only  those  who  cul- 
tivate good-sized  areas  can  afford  to  procure 
stills,  and  those  with  a small  acreage  must 
send  their  mint  to  the  neighbor’s  still.  The 
only  way  to  obtain  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  enable  one  to  succeed  at  mint  culture  is  to 
visit  a growing  field  of  mint  and  talk  to  the 
owner. 

RUPTURE  IN  A COLT. 

J.  D.,  Wirt,  Iowa.— My  year-old  colt  is 
ruptured  below  the  navel ; how  should  he  be 
treated? 

Ans.— Return  any  protruding  part  after 
carefully  washing  it  with  a one-per-cent, 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  other  disinfec- 
tant. Stitch  the  edges  of  the  rupture  together 
with  white  silk  or  cat-gut,  and  apply  a baud 
age  around  the  body  until  the  rupture  is 
healed.  A safe  and  easy  way  of  treating  a 
colt  of  that  age  is  to  use  clamps  instead  of 
stitches.  Get  two  pieces  of  wood  a quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  half  an  inch  wide  and  long 
enough  to  inclose  the  skin  on  each  side  of  the 
rupture.  Put  the  colt  on  its  back  without 
violence,  and  be  sure  the  girth  is  removed. 
Then  pinch  the  sides  of  the  rupture  together 
quite  tightly  between  the  clamps  and  draw 
the  ends  of  the  latter  together  with  small 
bolts  or  nuts,  or  a strong  cord.  Leave  the 
clamp  on  till  it  drops  off  with  the  inclosed 
skin,  when  the  rupture  will  have  closed. 
Keep  the  animal  as  quiet  as  possible  in  all 
cases. 

“grubs”  in  cattle. 

W.  W.  R.,  Holland,  Ohio,  and  others.— 
How  can  I get  rid  of  grubs  on  the  backs  of 
my  cattle? 

Ans.— The  “grubs”  are  the  larva;  of  the  cat- 
tle gad-fly,  which  lays  its  eggs  on  the  backs  of 
cattle,  chiefly  in  August,  though  the  pests 
abound  during  the  other  summer  months  also 
The  fly  pierces  the  skin  and  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
orifice.  Soon  a small  swelling  appears  which 
grows  larger  as  time  passes.  The  tumors  are 
clten  the  size  of  a walnut,  with  small  open- 
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-4.  R.,  1 ork  Co.,  Can. — 1.  What  varieties 
of  strawberries  are  best  for  home  use  here  on 
a clayey  loam  soil?  The  Wilson  is  degenerat- 
ing and  at  present  is  of  poor  quality.  2. 
Would  the  Lawson  Pear  and  Marianna  Plum 
be  likely  to  prove  hardy  here. 

Ans.— 1.  Our  inquirer  is  the  only  one  who 
can  answer  the  questions  here  asked.  Let 
him  buy  a half  dozen  each  of  the  following 
varieties  of  strawberries:  Charles  Downing, 
Cumberland  Triumph,  Mt.  Vernon,  May  King,' 
Parry,  .Sharpless,  Triomphe  de  Gand.  Of  the 
later  kinds,  try  Ontario,  Crimson  Cluster,  Jes- 
sie, Belmont,  Jewell,  Bubach  No.  5.  Hender- 
derson  is  of  fine  quality  but  unproductive. 
.Such  a selection  will  enable  him  to  judge  in  a 
season  or  so  which  kinds  suit  his  taste  and 
soil  best,  2.  We  should  guess  that  the  Law- 
son,  etc.,  would  prove  hardy. 

U.  S.,  Beamsville,  Ont.,  Can.— 1.  On  a 
field  which  was  plowed  last  fall  I want  to  sow 
spring  wheat  and  seed  down  for  hay.  I have 
a large  pile  of  well-rotted  barnyard  manure 
close  by;  how  should  it  be  applied  to  produce 
the  best  results  for  wheat  and  grass?  2.  What 
sort  of  spring  wheat  should  I sow?  3.  How 
many  pounds  of  clover  and  Timothy  should 
be  seeded  ? 

Ans.— Spread  the  manure  as  early  as  possi- 
ble and  harrow  well  in.  2.  If  liable  to  rust  in 
your  locality  sow  the  Russian — if  not  sow 
White  Fife.  3.  Five  pounds  of  Timothy  and 
two  pounds  of  clover  on  land  so  well  top- 
dressed  with  manure. 

R.  Me  A.,  Columbiamlle,  Mich. — In  sowing 
oats  and  peas  together,  what  proportion  of 
each  should  be  sown  so  that  they  will  stand  up 
m such  a way  that  I can  cut  them  with  a self- 
binder? 

Ans. -Of  peas  1%,  and  oats  2^  bushels. 
This  crop  should  be  sown  thickly  as  fine  fod- 
der and  a large  yield  are  more  desirable  than 
grain. 

G.  V.  W.,  Lyons,  Wis.— Will  a cyclone  noz- 
zle  fit  the  aquapult;  and  where  can  one  be  ob- 
tained? 

Ans.— It  is  necessary  to  attach  a rubber  hose, 
longer  or  shorter  as  desired,  to  the  pump  and 
an  iron  tube  must  be  inserted  in  the  other  end 
of  the  hose.  To  the  other  end  of  the  iron 
tube  the  nozzle  it  secured. 

W.  M.  F.,  Bellsville,  Tex.— Will  Irish  pota- 
toes bear  as  well  if  there  are  from  two  to  five 
vines  in  a hill  as  if  there  is  only  one? 

Ans.— If  each  hill  were  confined  to  one  vine 
the  potatoes  would  average  larger  than  if 
there  were  more  vines;  but  the  yield  of  mer 
chantable  potatoes  would  be  less. 

An  Inquirer,  Oak  River,  Manitoba,— To 
answer  your  inquiry  we  must  know  your 
name.  Our  books  do  not  show  the  name  of 
any  subscriber  at  the  address  you  give,  and 
you  fail  to  sign  your  name. 

W.  S.  C,  Middletown, N.  ,/.— II.  J.  Baker  & 
Bro.,  215  Pearl  Street,  New  York,  sell  sul- 
phur. 

Several  Subscribers.— The  cyclone  nozzle  is 
made  by  Thomas  Summerville  & Son,  316 
13th  Street,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

L.  S.  L.,  Hohnens,  Wis.—  Haaff’s  address  is 
Atkinson,  111.  His  book  is  advertised  in  our 
columns. 
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DISCUSSION. 


J.  J.  G.,  Baltimore,  Md.— On  page  227  of 
the  Rural  reference  is  made  to  what  I know 
was  a bad  mistake  in  the  Country  Gentleman, 
to  the  effect  that  cow-peas  grow  too  small  in 
the  North  to  be  of  any  value,  and  it  is  further- 
more said,  that  many  varieties  ripened  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  and  made  a very  heavy 
growth;  was  the  black  (white  eye)  variety, 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


WILLIAMS  & CLARK  CO.’S 

HIGH  GRADE  BONE  FERTILIZERS. 

1HK0NIATED  BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

No  Fertilizer  Selling  at  the  Same  Price  Shows 
as  High  Valuation.  It  Leads  All  Others. 

Potato  Fertilizer 

Contains  all  the  Plant  Food  necessary  for  a large 
crop  of  potatoes. 

Ift'»i?^f?hf°5le20-varleti?rs.?f  Potatoes  exhibited  at  the 
1 ifis  t?n l iha i JtS f m 8 i 0 11  Va,Uey  Agricultural  Society  held 
cnis  Fall,  sixteen  first  premiums  were  awarded  to  variptiG« 
grown  on  your  Special  Potato  Fertilizer.  This  must  show 
it  is  superior  to  the  others  ” snow 

S.  E.  Brown,  Canton  Center,  Conn. 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  ALL  CROPS. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Principal  Office,  Cotton  Exchange  Building,  N.  Y. 

For  Salt  by  Local  ,/g-snts. 


a BUCKEYE  SUNBEAM  CULTIVATOR 

3VE^-2SrTJB’^.C3TXTK.EI3  BY __  ® E 

P.  P.  MAST  & CO. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

Established  1854. 


WITH 

PIVOTED 

PARALLEL 

BEAMS. 


With  METAL 
WHEELS  and 
SPRINGS  at 
Ends  of  BEAMS. 

are  aTtar°touf  ’Pama  Pivoted  to  a Cross-head,  to  which  the 

front,  and  to  the  Cross-head  in  the1-eardu^  se£?1d?J7  5?am  ?r  roci  P’voted  to  the  coupling  in 

axle,  whatever  mav  he th„ ?r.Yby  . • which  the  Shovels  are  carried  parallel  with  the 

the  beams  suppor^them  nJ ?einJL moved  sidewise.  The  springs  at  the  front  end  of 

ar.d  assists  in  raisintr  wherTho  a!! d t,ie  operator  to  move  them  easily  from  side  to  side 

Bra°oUhCS^ 

San  Francisco,  City.  Mo.;  and 

P.  P.  MAST  & CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


Old,  Reliable  Stover 

IMPROVED. 

Windmills  for  pumping 
water  for  Railroads, Villages, 

Suburban  Houses,  Lawns, 

Dairies.  Brick  Yards,  Drain 
lug,  Irrigating,  etc.,  as  well 
as  Geared  Windmills  of  all 
sizes,  for  running  Grinders,  Shelters, 
Saws.  etc.  Also  Feed  Grinders  operat- 
ed by  Pumping  Windmills,  Corn  and 
Cob  Grinders.  Wood  Saws,  and  the  Dur- 
ham combined  feed  Mills  and  Powers. 
Freeport  Machine  Co.,  Freeport,  111. 


THEBUDL0NG  BISK  HARROWS. 

LA  DOW’S  PATENT.  • ’ 

TH  < ONLY  DESIRABLE  DISK  HARROW.  The  best  is 
the  cheapest.  Write  for  Circulars,  Catalogue  “D.” 


HENLEY’S 

IMPROVED  MONARCH 
FENCE  MACHINE. 


Patented  July  21. 1885:  May  18, 1886;  August  3, 1886. 
ihe  only  practical  machine  in  use  which  makes 
fence  in  the  field  whenever  wanted. 


HEN  LEYS  IMPROVED  MONARCH 

HENCE  MACHINE 


It  has  no  equal ! and  makes  the  best,  strongest  and 
form  duEat?le  fence  for  general  use  and  especially  for 


7 r * general  use  ana  especially  tor 

tarin  and  stock  purpose.  Weaves  any  length  of  picket, 
nbo^rdl.,an<l,any  sized  wire  can  be  used.  The 
u “neis  made  of  the  best  materials,  is 
strong,  light,  durable,  can  easily  be  operated  by  a man 
or  boy,  and  will  last  a life-time.  This  fence  is  far 
of  stock" to  ;,Qy  barb  wire  fence,  and  will  turn  all  kinds 

For  new  catalogue  and  further  particulars  address 

M.  C.  IIUNIiEY, 

523  to  533  No.  16th  Street, 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 

Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


, botsford  . 

Ill  WAGON  SPRING 


ROTSFORI)  WAGON  ROISTER  SPRING 
[ Raises  spring  board  only  flve  in- 
\ ches.  Strong, Simple  and  Durable. 
.For  sale  by  dealers  or  address 

1 I’omeroy  A IVaratm.  Loekporl,  N.  Y. 


S50  REWARD 

will  be  paid  for  any  drain  Fun 
of  same  sire  that  can  clean  and 
bag  as  much  Grain  or  Seed  in  one 

day  as  our  |>utent  MON  AKCII 
drain  and  Seed  Separator 
and  Bairnrer  or  our  Improved 
WnrehouMO  Mill  with  Equali- 
zer, which  we  Oder  cheap.  Circu- 
lar aud  Price  List  mailed  free. 

NEWARK  MACHINE  CO,, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

STEEL-WALKING 

CULTIVATOR. 

Pride  of  the  East,  King  of 
theWest,  and  Monarch 
w of  all.  Thousands  in  use 
J giving  satisfaction.  The 
best  shovel  beam  spring 
regulating  device  ever 
invented.  Shovel  beams 
hoisted  and  held  up  by  gprlnga,  alone. 
Agents  wanted.  Catalogue  free.  Hench  & Dromgold,  Tori,  Pa. 


Manufactured  exclusively  by 
Janesville  Machine  Co.,  JANESVILLE,  WIS. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  - GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind- 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu- 
lation. Geared  Mills  a specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 

FA1RHAVEN,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


1-WILLIAMS 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 

Highest  prize  awarded  these  machinesat  the  New 
Y ork  State  Ag.  Soc.’s  latest  trial,  overa  large  num- 
ber competing.  - Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
for  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 

„ ST.  JOHNS VII. HE  AGIO I.  WORKS, 

St.  JohnsviUe,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 


BRICK 

AND 

TIL 


THE  KOCH  ESTER 

HAY  and  GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

SLING  and  STACKER 

BEATS  THEM  ALL. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 
Mention  this  paper. 

W.  G.  RICKER, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

MACHINERY 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Send  for  circular  & prices. 

J.  W.  PEN  FIELD  & SON, 
Willoughby,  Ohio. 


Stands  Unrivaled 
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(Continued  from  page  257.) 


which  makes  a rampant  growth  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  tried  there?  Here  it  yields 
more  peas  than  any  Other  sort,  often  produc- 
ing 60  for  one.  It  is  also  by  far  the  best  to 
turn  under  for  green  manuring. 

R N.-Y.— The  so-called  “cow-peas”  which 
we  tried  were  sent  to  us  under  various  names, 
such  as  Whippoorwill,  Java,  Conek  Pea,  Goat 
Pea,  Poor-laud  Pea,  Black-eye  Crowder,  Little 
Lady  Pea,  Little  Black,  Three-crop  Pea,  Tory 
Pea,  Early  Favorite,  Red  Ripper,  Goose  Pea, 
etc.  We  cannot  now  state  whether  any  of 
the  seed  was  “black  with  a white  eye”  or  not. 
Some  of  the  above  named  peas  ripened  in 
mid  August,  the  Poor- land  Pea,  for  example. 
The  vines  were  two  feet  in  hight,  spreading 
out  four  feet.  The  Conck  Pea  grew  one  foot 
in  hight,  spreading  out  12  feet,  covering  the 
ground  entirely.  It  did  not  bloom— and  so 
they  differed  as  fully  described  at  the  time. 
(Oct.  9,  1880,  page  670), 


Exaggerated  Praise- — Professor  Shelton 
wonders  if  the  unsavory  Bohemian  oat  swin- 
dle, or  the  demonstration  made  at  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  experimental  grounds  and  for 
that  matter  upon  his  own  college  grounds— 
that  a half  dozen  of  last  year’s  highly  puffed 
novelties  in  oats  were  one  and  the  same  sort, 
and  a very  “ornary”  sort  at  that,  has  been  an 
eye-opener  to  farmers  in  general,  and  seeds- 
men in  particular.  In  some  of  the  cata.ogues, 
he  says,  a strong  desire  to  ‘‘boom”  new  va- 
rieties of  corn  is  mansfest,  the  display  of 
fanciful  cuts  aud  exaggerated  statements 
rivaling  in  some  cases  the  performance  of  last 
year  with  “Welcome”  and  other  sorts  of  oats. 
He  notices  some  worse  than  misleading  state- 
ments anent  certain  grains  and  grasses,  which 
are  sure  to  make  trouble  for  many  innocent 
cultivators.  For  example,  that  in  the  North, 

wholly  worthless  Johnson  Grass,  Sorghum 

halapense,— is  lauded  at  great  length  in  several 
of  the  catalogues,  one  going  so  far  as  to  pro- 
nounce it  superior  to  most  other  cultivated  spe- 
cies, and  worthy  of  general  cultivation.  About 
the  best  thing.  Prof.  Shelton  says,  that  can  be 
said  of  this  coarse  grass  is,  that  it  kills  out, 
almost  completely,  every  winter  in  his  section. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  R.  N.-Y . sent 
this  out  in  one  of  its  seed  distributions  made 
three  or  four  years  ago.  Over  20,000  packets 
were  mailed  from  the  Rural  Office  and  it  has 
been  tried  everywhere  in  the  North.  We 
were  induced  to  make  this  distribution,  first, 
from  the  fact  that  the  roots,  as  we  supposed, 
endured  one  winter  at  the  Rural  Ex.  Grounds 
and,  second,  because  the  grass  may  be  cut 
twice  in  a season.  We  are  now  in  doubt 
whether  the  roots  live  through  the  winter,  or 
whether  the  successive  years’  growth  does 
not  spring  from  the  seeds  which  fall  and, 
remaining  in  the  soil,  sprout  the  next  spring. 
Certain  it  is  we  have  had  no  reports  from  the 
thousands  of  trials  which  must  have  been 
made  from  the  Rural  seed  that  it  is  hardy  m 
the  Northern  States. 


in  two  very  expressive  cuts,  “Horns,”  and 
“No  Horns.”  and  Brother  Coburn,  Editor  of 
the  Li vo  Stock  Indicator,  spoke  very  appre- 
ciatively of  the  merits  of  the  two  pictures. 
“Two  months  ago”  from  March  24th,  would  be 
about  December  24tb.  It  will  therefore  be  seen 
that  whatever  glory  there  may  be  in  the  early 
advocacy  of  dehorning  cattle,  the  Rural’s 
claim  to  it  is  a long  way  ahead  of  that  of  the 
lively,  piquant,  excellent,  but  in  this  case 
oblivious  Live  Stock  Indicator. 

France  against  Fraud  in  Oleo.— What- 
ever excuse  the  makers  and  dealers  of  bogus 
butter  may  make  for  their  opposition  to 
State  and  National  laws  regulating  its  sale, 
the  real  ground  of  their  hostility  lies  in  the  de- 
sire that  its  sale  should  be  entirely  unrestricted 
—as  free  as  when  at  the  outset  they  secured  it 
a foothold  in  domestic  economy  by  passing  it 
off  as  genuine  butter.  All  countries,  how- 
ever, seem  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  this  dis- 
honest practice,  and  the  rigid  nature  of  the 
laws  they  find  it  necessary  to  pass  amply 
shows  the  great  difficulty  they  find  in  compell- 
ing the  “oleo”  men  to  deal  honestly.  Accord- 
ing to  recent  laws  in  France,  it  is  illegal  to 
sell,  import  or  export  margarine,  oleomarga- 
rine, or  any  other  mixture  of  fat  or  oil  under 
the  name  of  butter,  whatever  may  be  the 
quantity  of  these  substances  that  may  be  mix- 
ed with  it.  The  penalty  for  a violation  of  the 
law  is  from  $10  to  $750,  and  from  six  days’  to 
as  many  months’  imprisonment.  All  fraudu- 
lent mixtures  of  butter  and  fat  which  are 
prohibited  are  liable  to  confiscation.  The 
court  is  empowered  to  publish  particulars  of 
the  fraud  and  of  the  punishment  inflicted  in 
the  newspapers,  public  markets,  or  places 
where  the  fraud  was  committed,  or  upon  the 
doors  of  the  house  or  shop  of  the  delinquent, 
at  his  expense.  A person  convicted  a second 
time  will  in  all  cases  receive  the  extreme  pen- 
alty. Every  seller  of  imitation  butter  or 
mixture  of  butter,  is  bound  to  inform  the 
buyer  of  the  nature  of  the  compoun  >,  and 
have  the  casing  or  wrapping  paper  printed 
with  the  words,  ' ‘margarine”  or  “oleomarga- 
rine” in  plain  characters.  All  articles  for 
holding  these  fats  must  have  these  words 
burned  in  by  manufacturers  and  wholesale 
dealers.  The  same  words  are  to  be  used  upon 
all  invoices  and  bills,  between  buyer  and  sel- 
ler, and  the  same  terms  must  also  be  used  by 
carriers,  under  heavy  penalties. 


tie  to  commend  it.  We  do  not  see  any  advan- 
tage that  can  follow  an  agricultural  nomencla- 
ture which  proposes  to  substitute  Latin  for 
English  names,  such,  e.  <j.,  as  Zca  everta,  Z. 
indurata,  Z.  indentata,  Z.  amylacea,  Z.  sach- 
charata,  Z.  amyleasaccharata,  for  Pop,  Flint, 
Dent,  Soft,  Sweet  Corn,  etc. 

Village  Improvement.— A writer  in  the 
Century  Magazine  remarks  that  in  regard 
to  the  planting  of  trees  in  village  streets  much 
might  be  said.  This  is,  probably,  one  of  the 
first  things  thought  of  and  undertaken  by  Vil- 
lage Improvement  Societies.  This  is  well. 
And  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  every  tree 
thus  planted  is  a positive  gain  both  in  regard 
to  appearance  and  comfort.  But  there  is  often 
so  little  care  taken  in  planting  trees  or  in 
their  subsequent  management,  that  we  get 
many  sickly  and  imperfect  specimens  where 
we  should  have  noble  and  stately  growths. 
Here  it  is  emphatically  true  that  what  is 
worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.  Then 
we  make  the  mistake  of  limiting  ourselves  to  a 
very  few  species  of  trees,  when  we  have  an 
almost  countless  variety  from  which  to  choose. 
No  other  country  is  so  rich  in  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  its  trees  as  ours.  Yet  we  have  re- 
| stricted  ourselves  in  street-planting  for  the 
I most  part  to  the  elms  and  maples.  Why 
should  we  not  make  use  of  the  ash,  the  biiches 
the  beech,  the  basswood  or  linden,  the  locust, 
the  chestnut,  the  hickory,  the  sycamore,  the 
magnificent  tulip  tree,  the  cypress,  the  larch, 
with  the  cedars,  and  other  evergeeens,  not  to 
speak  of  the  many  other  trees,  by  a wise  se- 
lection from  which  we  may  secure  endlessly 
varied  effects  of  form  and  color?  asks  the 
writer  in  the  Century . 

The  general  view  taken  above  is  good 
enough,  but  we  should  never  mention  the 
birch,  locust,  sycamore,  cypress,  larch,  cedar, 
as  suitable  for  the  purpose. 


A Trifle  “Too  Previous.”— “ This  paper, 
less  than  two  months  ago,  was  the  first  in  all 
the  land  to  suggest  that  horns  should  and 
must  go,”  says  the  good  Kansas  City  Live 
Stock  Indicator,  of  March  24,  and  forthwith 
it  claims  no  little  glory  in  that  half  the  agri- 
cultural papers  it  now  sees  “speak  of 
the  proposition  as  though  they  had  been 
its  life-long  advocates.”  How  very,  very 
oblivious  some  excellent  people  are  of  the 
merits  of  others,  and  how  very  mindful  of 
their  own!  Over  four  years  ago,  the  advant- 
ages of  hornless  cattle  were  discussed  at  length 
in  the  Rural  New-Yorker  by  “Stockman” 
and  others.  It  was  strongly  urged  that,  ow- 
ing to  their  great  prepotency,  polled  bulls 
should  be  employed  to  cross  on  all  horned 
cows,  with  a view  to  the  production  of  horn- 
less progeny ; and  as  the  change  to  be  wrought 
by  this  means  must  necessarily  be  very  slow, 
the  expediency  of  dehorning  cattle,  or,  better 
still,  of  destroying  the  nascent  horns  on  calves, 
was  dwelt  upon  at  length.  Ever  since,  the 
the  subject  has  been  frequently  discussed  in 
the  Rural  and  in  other  papers,  many  of 
which  quoted  from  our  columns.  In  the  issue 
of  May  29,  last  year,  we  gave  a lengthy  account 
of  polled  cattle,  in  connection  with  the  fine 
polled  head  of  Lady  Fulton,  and  were  very 
emphatic  in  our  recommendation  of  hornless 
beasts,  expatiating  at  considerable  length  on 
the  evils  arising  from  the  possession  of  horns 
and  on  the  advantages  of  their  absence. 
Since  then,  this  question  of  “horns  or  no 
horns”  has  been  very  freely  discussed  in  our 
iges,  both  in  the  text  and  pietorially.  In 
Ue  Rural  of  August  14th  last,  for  instance, 
we  forcibly  illustrated  our  view  of  the  matter 


A contrast. — B.  F.  Johnson  favois  us  with 
a slip  which  compares  the  programmes  of  the 
graduating  exercises  at  the  Iowa  and  Illinois 
rand-grant  colleges  for  the  year  1886,  which 
show  that  in  the  former  agriculture  is  not 
neglected,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  not  consid- 
ered at  all.  Here  is  the  Iowa  programme : 

“1.  Agriculture,  its  Development  as  an  In- 
dustry; 2.  The  Growth  of  Aucfcrt  Religions; 
3.  An  American  Coach  Horse;  4.  The  Growth 
and  Culmination  of  Government;  5.  Tunnel- 
in^  in  Soft  Material;  6.  The  Horse’s  Foot  and 
its  Diseases;  7.  Test  of  Hardiness  in  Fruit 
Trees;  8.  A Pratt  Truss  Bridge;  9.  Structural 
Steel;’ 10.  Street  Pavements.” 

Here  is  the  Illinois  programme : 

“1.  The  Uses  of  Mystery;  2.  Mind  Moulds 
Material;  3.  Influence  of  Goethe;  4.  Construc- 
tion of  Science;  5.  The  Impelling  Forces  of 
Civilization;  6.  The  Power  of  Public  Opinion; 
7.  Human  Responsibility;  8.  Development 
of  Mind  in  Democracy ; 9.  Delation  Between 
the  Industries  and  the  State;  10.  Mahommed- 
ism;  11.  Personal  Liberty;  12.  Judgment  and 
Revelation.”  


Reformation  in  Nomenclature. -In  Agri- 
cultural Science,  an  article  by  Professor 
Bailey, of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
gives  good,  sound  reasons  why  the  late  reform 
in  the  nomenclature  of  pomological  varieties 
should  be  carried  to  all  cultural  varieties. 
This  confusion,  he  says,  owes  its  origin  to  an 
aping  of  botanical  methods.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  Latin  adjectives  should  be  applied 
to  cultural  varieties,  while  there  are  several 
reasons  to  the  contrary.  We  need  to  distin- 
guish between  natural  and  artificial  varieties. 
The  former  should  be  designated  by  Latin  ad- 
jectives, the  latter  by  English.  For  instance, 
Juniperus  Sabina  var.  procumbens  is  a natur- 
al variety.  Juniperus  Sabina  var.  variegata 
is  a cultural  form,  yet  the  names  do  not  des- 
ignate the  fact. 

Again,  we  have  lots  of  such  catalogue  names 
as  Petunia  hybrida  grandiflora  fimbriata 
flore  pleno.  This  might  better  be  expressed  in 
English  as  the  “Large”-flowered,  fimbriated 
double  Petunia,  which  as  Professor  Bailey 
says,  anwsers  every  purpose  of  the  Latin  jar- 
gon while  it  is  more  intelligible  and  does  not 
mislead.  No  such  plants  exist  as  Petunia 
grandiflora  and  P.  hybrida.  These  names  are 
untrue.  The  very  trinity  of  excellence  in  the 
binomial  system— accuracy,  perspicuity,  ele- 
gance-falls by  this  methods  into  confusion 
and  repulsiveness. 

For  similar  reasons  the  Agricultural  Bot- 
any proposed  by  the  indefatigable  Director 
of  the  £few  York  Experiment  Station  has  HP 


Value  of  American  White  Oak.— If  our 
wasteful  land-flayers  and  ax- men  could  hear 
or  see  what  is  thought  abroad  of  our  white 
oaks,  perhaps  they  would  be  more  inclined  to 
spare  them.  Much  as  is  said  and  sung  about 
British  White  Oak,  the  Garden  places  the 
American  White  Oak  quite  above  it  both  as  to 
free  growth  of  the  tree  and  its  value  for  tim- 
ber, and  says,  after  enumerating  a great 
many  of  its  special  adaptations,  that  it  is  due 
to  this  wood  that  the  American  coach  wheels, 
shafts,  implement  handles,  etc.,  are  so  much 
lighter  and  neater  than  the  English,  the  wood 
being  so  much  tougher  aud  twice  as  durable. 

It  is  what  enables  the  Americans  to  surpass 
the  English  in  carriage  and  steamboat  build- 
ing. This  was  well  shown  by  American  mak- 
ers at  the  late  Edinburgh  Forestry  Exhibition. 
The  value  of  the  tree  has  been  long  known 
abroad.  Loudon  says  that  thousands  of  pounds 
have  been  spent  in  Great  Britain  in  vain 
efforts  to  import  its  acorns  and  grow  them. 

It  is  lamentable  to  see  how  the  young  trees 
are  wickedly  wasted  from  our  woods  as  soon 
as  they  become  fit  for  hoops. 

Doesn’t  Want  a Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture.— Professor  Shelton,  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  is  not  in  favor  of  raising 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a cabinet  official.  “How  the  appoint- 
ment of  a politician  every  three  or  four  years 
to  a seat  in  the  President’s  Cabinet  can  help 
agriculture  has  never  yet  been,  and  we  ven- 
ture to  say  never  will  be,  clearly  shown,”  ex- 
claims he  in  the  College  Industrialist.  He 
is  quite  well  aware  that  the  Government  per- 
forms a useful  and  legitimate  function  in  col- 
lecting statistics,  and  in  encouraging  ex- 
perimental and  educational  undertakings, 
but  he  is  confident  that  the  agriculturist 
may  well  pray  to  be  let  alone  by  statesmen  of 
every  grade  and  political  complexion.  A live, 
progressive  agriculture  is  impossible  except 
where  there  are  intelligent,  industrious  fai  m- 
ers;  and  such  farmers  are  not  likely  to  be 
helped,  even  in  their  feelings,  by  having  a 
boss  at  Washington. 


FULL  AS  A TICK. 


President  Barry  deems  a poor  pear  worse 

than  a poor  apple.. . 

Editor  J.  J.  Thomas  of  the  Albany  Culti- 
vator, gives  a number  of  rules  to  be  observed 
in  laying  out  and  planting  ornamental 

grounds 

Set  off  ground  for  no  moro  ornamental 
planting  than  can  be  well  performed  and  well 

taken  care  of 

Avoid  laying  out  too  many  walks;  one  or 
two,  neatly  kept,  are  better  than  many  in  a 
state  of  neglect 

Parallel  walks  should  be  avoided,  or, it  ne- 
cessary, they  should  be  hid  from  each  other 

by  plantings 

Let  every  walk  lead  to  some  special  point 
or  object,  as  a seat  or  a summer  house,  and 

not  “end  nowhere” 

Great  advantage  may  be  taken  of  undula 
i £jons  for  increasing  the  beauty  and  variety 


of  the  place,  and  a great  deal  be  thus  compris- 
ed within  a moderate  extent 

A simple  plan,  well  executed,  is  far  better 

than  a complex  one  under  neglect 

Barns  and  outbuildings  symmetrically 
built,  even  of  rough  materials,  may  present  a 
good  appearance  if  partly  or  slightly  hid  with 
trees,  and  give  the  impression  of  a complete 

farm  home 

In  setting  young  grape-vines,  a writer  in  the 
good  Farm  Journal  cuts  back  to  two  buds  aud 
lets  the  new  growth  run  on  the  ground  for 
the  first  season.  He  has  never  succeeded  in 
getting  a good  healthy  growth  when  he  has 
attempted  to  train  the  new  canes.  Our  ex- 
perience differs  from  that  of  the  F.  J.  coi  res- 
pondent. We  think  it  best  to  give  support  to 
the  new  shoot  from  the  start.  Whether  it  be 
the  new  growth  of  the  grape  or  any  other 
vine,  it  can  scarcely  be  benefited  by  being 

twisted  aud  beaten  about  by  every  wind 

Major  Brooks  reminds  us  that  the  exces- 
sive bearing  of  fruit  trees  lessens  the  future 
crops  more  than  it  increases  the  current  crop. 

Wm.  Francis  Bennett,  The  Bride  and 
American  Beauty  are  now  being  offered  at  25 

cents  each 

A writer  in  the  London  Garden  (England) 
says  that  American  blackberries  are  quite  a 
failure  with  him.  They  cannot  be  induced  to 
make  any  growth  either  with  or  without  ma- 
nure. The  only  sort  that  makes  any  growth 
worth  notice  is  the  Parsley-leaved  kind,  but, 
he  says,  it  cannot  be  compared  with  the  na- 
tive bramble.  We  believe,  however,  that  the 
Parsley -leaved  is  a variety  of  the  European 

blackberry,  Rubus  fruticosus 

The  Popular  Science  News  says  that  the  ad- 
vertising quack  doctor  will  have  a hundred 
patients  where  the  skillful, scientific  physician 
will  have  one.  And  at  the  word  of  some  blat- 
ant demagogue,  thousands  of  hard-working 
men  will  stop  their  employment  and  trans- 
form themselves  into  enemies  of  public  order. 

Life  has  been  described,  says  the  above 
journal,  as  “a  disease  exceedingly  contagious 

and  invariably  fatal” * 

A celebrated  doctor  of  Germany  is  treat- 
ing diphtheria  very  successfully  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a red-hot  platinum  wire  to  the  mem- 
branes. It  causes  very  little  pain  and  the 
cauterized  sores  are  totally  sterilized.  The 
fever  disappears  and  the  membranes  do  not 
re-form.  This  doctor,  and  he  is  supported  by 
others,  believes  that  this  new  mode  of  treating 
diphtheria  will  reduce  the  number  of  fatal 
cases  to  a minimum  if  the  patients  aie  tieated 
in  the  proper  manner  and  without  loss  of  time. 

It  is  weU  that  farmers  should  understand 
that  the  use  of  plaster  in  stables  is  economical. 
Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  explains  it  simply  in  this 
way : Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  volatile  at  or- 
dinary temperatures.  The  strong  ammoniac- 
al  odor  of  stables  and  urinals  is  due  to  it. 
Now,  if  we  use  plaster,  which  is  sulphate  of 
lime,’  in  stables  or  on  manure  piles,  sulphate 
of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  lime  are  formed. 
But  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  not  volatile.  An- 
other advantage  of  using  plaster  in  stables  is 
that  the  air  which  the  animal  breathes  is 

sweeter  and  purer  

The  almost  entire  exclusion  of  the  great 
wealth  of  hardy  plants  from  American  gar- 
dens in  favor  of  a few,  hardly  a score,  of  ten- 
der ones,  has  so  impoverished  them  of  all 
real  beauty  as  to  make  them  monotonous  and 
uninteresting  in  the  extreme,  says  Mr.  B.  A. 
Elliott.  The  great  advantage  of  gardening 
with  hardy  plants,  not  considering  their 
greater  beauty,  is  that  every  dollar  spent  for 
them  is  a permanent  investment,  and  one  that 
will  greatly  increase  in  value  every  year,  and 
if  but  half  the  money  spent  annually  for  ten- 
der plants  were  invested  in  hardy  ones,  our 
gardens  in  a few  years  would  fairly  overflow 
with  floral  beauty.  Arranged  with  some 
judgment  at  first,  the  hardy  garden  might  in 
a great  measure  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself , 
time  would  add  to  its  attractions,  and  the 
happy  owner  might  go  away  foryearsand 

find  it  beautiful  on  his  return 

Professor  Shelton,  of  the  Kansas  Farm 
College,  amazes  us.  Speaking  of  “horns”  or 
“no  horns”  he  does  not  understand  why  the 
reforming  brethren  stop  at  horns;  why  not 
lop  from  their  dumb  charges  tails  aud  ears, 
which  are  certainly  expensive  superfluities. 
And,  besides,  the  tail  is  really  dangerous,  in- 
flicting greater  misery  (as  every  milkman 
knows)  upon  the  human  race.  Prof.  S.  is  con- 
fident, than  the  horns  have  yet  been  cap- 
able of  Why,  Professor  Shelton!  Isn’t  the 
tafi  a very,  very  valuable  whisker-off  of 
flies,  the  greatest  torment  of  cattle  in  hot 
weather!  And  the  ears!— aren’t  they  very, 

very  valuable  collectors  of  sound 

During  the  past  three  years  the  farm 
teachers  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College 
have  been  trying  to  procure  a first-class  feed- 
mill,  and  during  this  time  have  used  no  less 
than  seven  different  mills,  selecting  these  ae~ 
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cording  to  the  best  information  accessible. 
Singularly  enough,  the  seventh  and  last  mill 
turns  out  the  best  of  the  lot — worth  all  the 
others  combined — doing,  in  the  same  time, 
very  much  better  work,  and  more  of  it,  with 
a power  less  by  one-third  than  is  required  by 
either  of  the  other  mills.  This  well  shows  the 
importance  of  a careful  inquiry  before  farm- 
ers invest  in  so-called  improved  farm  imple- 
ments  

Our  friend,  the  Farmers’  Review,  of  Chi- 
cago, says  that  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin 
has  increased  its  appropriation  for  Farmers’ 
Institute  work  from  $5,000  to  $12,000.  Min- 
nesota follows  closely  with  an  appropriation 
of  $7,500  for  Institute  work,  and  it  hopes  soon 
to  hear  that  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture is  urging  an  appropriation  of  $10,000 

for  Institute  work  in  Illinois 

Dr.C.  A.  Goessman,  Director  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  in 
a late  address  before  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  said  that  all  our  cultivated 
plants  on  the  farm,  in  the  garden  and  in  the 
orchard  contain  the  same  elementary  constitu- 
ents, yet  not  two  of  them  in  the  same  absolute 
and  relative  proportions  (carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  potas- 
sium, sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  silicon, 

chlorine,  and  perhaps  manganese) 

The  essential  plant  constituents  are  not 
needed  in  different  plants  in  the  same  corres- 
ponding proportions  at  the  various  successive 
stages  of  growth  in  different  absolute  and 
relative  proportions.  Each  plant  has  its  own 
wants  at  different  stages  of  its  development. 
Grain  crops  require  much  nitrogen  in  an  avail- 
able form  during  their  later  period  of  growth, 
blooming  and  forming  seeds;  grape-vines 
need  a large  amount  of  potash  during  the 

growing  and  maturing  of  the  grapes 

A due  consideration  of  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  existing  available  plant  food  of 
the  soil  and  some  more  definite  information  in 
regard  to  the  composition  of  the  plant  we  pro- 
pose to  cultivate  ought  to  guide  us  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  manur- 
ial  substance,  continues  Dr.  Goessmann.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  this  connection  to  secure 
within  certain  limits  a liberal  supply  of  every 
essential  food  constituent  of  the  plant  under 
cultivation  to  meet  promptly  its  periodical 
wants  when  called  for.  The  heavier  the  crop 
the  larger  should  be  the  return  of  the  constit- 
uents carried  off  from  the  soil,  keeping  in  mind, 
however,  the  fact  that  success  does  not  depend 
on  any  exceptionally  large  amouut  of  one  or 
the  other  prominent  article  of  plant  food,  as 
phosphoric  acid,  potash  or  nitrogen,  but  on  a 
liberal  supply  of  every  essential  plant  constit- 
uent, for  that  one  of  the  essential  articles  of 
plant  food  which  is  present  in  the  soil  in  the 
smallest  proportion  controls  the  ultimate  re- 
sult.   

Dr.  G.  says  that  an  excessive  accumulation 
in  the  soil  of  either  animal  or  vegetable  mat- 
ter, or  of  both,  is  apt  to  turn  it  into  a breeding 
place  of  injurious  parasitic  growth,  a view  sus- 
tained by  Dr.  Lawes.  For  this  reason  it  is  not 
commendable,  continues  Dr.  G.,  to  secure  a 
liberal  supply  of  the  various  essential  articles 
of  plant  food  by  the  use  of  an  exceptionally 
large  quantity  of  barnyard  manure  or  of  an 
organic  refuse  material  of  similar  character. 
To  this  our  suburban  market  gardeners  who 
use  all  the  way  from  50  to  100  tons  of  stable 
manure  per  acre  every  year  will  scarcely  yield 
a ready  assent.  The  It.  N.-Y.,  however,  has 
pointed  out  to  these  gardeners,  through  Dr. 
Lawes  and  Joseph  Harris,  how  it  may  be 
economy  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  stable  ma- 
nure and  increase  the  quantity  of  chemicals. . 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS, 
Alabama. 

Mobile,  Mobile  Co.,  April  2. — We  have  had 
new  Irish  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  cucumbers, 
etc.,  in  our  markets  for  the  last  two  weeks- 
but  the  main  crop  of  cabbages,  Irish  potatoes, 
beans  and  tomatoes  will  not  be  in  until  the 
last  of  this  month.  We  have  fine  and  large 
crops  of  cabbages  and  potatoes  to  ship  this 
year,  which  will  be  one  month  earlier  than 
last  year.  The  following  are  the  prices  in  our 
market  at  present:  cabbages,  from  $1  to  $2 
per  dozen;  Irish  potatoes,  new,  $2  per  bushel; 
peas,  $1.50  per  bushel;  beans,  $3  iper  bushel,' 
with  other  vegetables,  such  as  radishes,  let 
tuce,  leeks,  green  onions,  cauliflowers, 
squashes,  celery,  beets,  turnips,  etc.,  in  pro- 
portion. q B_ 

Kansas, 

Prrsons,  Labette  Co.  March  28.  — We 
have  arrived  at  another  seed  time.  After 
a very  mild  winter,  in  which  more  or  less 
plowing  was  done  in  every  month,  with  a less 
proportion  of  snow  and  rain  than  usual,  we 
find  all  the  corn  land  ready  for  planting, 
much,  in  fact,  having  [already  fieen  planted. 


It  is  considered,  however,  that  it  would  be 
safer  to  defer  the  pi  anting  to  the  first  week  in 
April.  Others,  however,  know  that  wet 
springs  are  the  rule,  and  prefer  the  early 
planting,  and  they  insure  a dry  and  pulver- 
ized seed-bed.  Oats,  potatoes  and  garden 
vegetables  are  all  planted  and  most  of  them 
visible.  Raspberries,  gooseberries  and  early 
apples  are  coming  into  leaf.  Wheat  is  look- 
ing well,  but  the  acreage  is  much  reduced,  ow- 
ing to  successive  partial  failures.  The  State 
Legislature  has  adjourned,  having  given  very 
poor  satisfaction  to  the  general  public.  It 
seems  as  if  every  member  were  sent  to  procure 
a special  local  measure  andthe  State  is  already 
flooded  with  special  acts,  making  it  most  ar- 
duous  for  even  lawyers  to  know  the  laws.  Im- 
mense immigration  is  passing  to  the  western 
part  of  the  State.  But  the  overwhelming 
boom  prevails  in  every  town.  Suburban 
property  is  being  bought  at  high  prices,  but 
buyers  limit  their  liability  to  the  amount  paid 
down,  which  is  simply  an  option  sale,  as  the 
amount  paid  is  small.  j.  r. 

New  York. 

Utica,  Oneida  Co.,  April  5. — Fine  new  but- 
ter is  beginning  to  make  its  appearance,  and 
is  eagerly  bought  up.  It  is  not  yet  coming 
in  freely,  but  considerable  is  going  to  New 
York,  bringing  more  than  dealers  can  offer 
here.  The  week  has  seen  the  receipts  of  185 
packages,  mostly  new  butter,  23  cents  being 
paid  for  good.  Old  dairy  sells  for  23  to  25 
cents,  new  butter  25  to  28  cents.  The  demand 
is  good ; supply  small,  but  slowly  increasing. 
The  week  will  probably  see  steady,  and  per- 
haps higher  prices.  A good  article  of  cheese 
is  getting  rare,  and  the  best  cream  readily 
brings  I4b4  to  15  cents  wholesale.  Many  fac- 
tories will  start  this  week,  and  others  are  now 
in  operation.  The  outlook  is  good  for  an 
opening  market,  as  old  cheese  is  pretty  well 
cleaned  out,  and  all  are  looking  forward  to 
the  new  make.  It  is  possible  that  the  next 
few  weeks  will  see  an  advance.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  prime  State  hops,  but 
nothing  to  supply  it;  ’85s  are  selling  in  small 
quantities.  The  hop  raisers  hardly  know 
whether  to  plow  up  their  yards  or  to  try 
again.  I would  suggest  to  farmers  who  have 
good  yards  not  to  be  discouraged.  There  are 
better  times  coming.  Small  yards,  planted 
only  for  speculative  purposes,  cannot  be 
relied  on.  If  farmers  devote  their  whole  time 
and  energies  to  hop  raising  they  will  have  to 
stand  reverses.  Farmers  in  this  vicinity  are 
beginning  to  see  the  wisdom  of  distributing 
their  crops  a little  more.  Nothing  can  yet  be 
told  about  the  roots.  There  are  no  transac- 
tions in  State  hops  reported  in  the  market. 
Western  quiet  and  unchanged.  r.  i. 

Pennsylvania. 

Light  Street,  Col.  Co.,  April  4.— Yester- 
day was  the  first  day  that  was  warm  enough 
for  any  vegetation  to  grow  since  last  Novem- 
ber. Wheat  is  badly  frozen  out  and  much 
that  is  still  fast  looks  top-dead,  but  we  hope 
the  roots  are  alive.  My  bees  are  all  alive  and 
healthy,  wintered  on  their  summer  stand, 
packed  in  oat  chaff.  I have  wintered 
four  winters  now  in  that  way  with  no  loss. 
Prices  are  as  follows:  wheat,  83  cents;  corn, 
54  cents;  oats,  36  cents;  butter,  24  cents;  eggs, 
14  cents.  h.  h.  b. 
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That  Tired  Feeling 

The  warm  weather  has  a debilitating  effect, 
especially  upon  those  who  are  within  doors  most 
of  the  time.  The  peculiar,  yet  common,  com- 
plaint known  as  “that  tired  feeling,”  is  the 
result.  This  feeling  can  be  entirely  overcome  by 
taking  Ilodd’s  Sarsaparilla,  which  gives  new  life 
and  strength  to  all  the  functions  of  the  body. 

“I  could  not  sleep;  had  no  appetite.  I took 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  soon  began  to  sleep 
soundly;  could  get  up  without  that  tired  and 
languid  feeling;  and  my  appetite  improved-” 
R.  -a.  Sanford,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ; six  for  $5.  Made 

only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  & CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


DEITZ  CORN. 

Best  and  Largest  Yielding  Corn  in 
America. 


SAMPLE  BOX,  10  CENTS. 

Golden  Guinea  Corn,  100  bushels  corn  and  10  tons  of 
the  best  fodder  per  acre;  per  packet,  10  cents.  Deitz 
Longberry  Wheat,  Sample  Box,  6c.  Best  Early  and 
Second  Early  Sweet  Corn,  Sample  Box,  10  cents.  Best 
Early  Snap  Bean.  Sample  Box,  10  cents.  Best  Early 
and  Late  Cabbage  Seed  and  Best  Tomato,  per  packet 
4 cents.  Seed  of  the  largest  and  best  Pie  Squash  in  the 
world,  25  cents  each.  For  Deitz  Early  Rose.  Pearl  and 
White  Star  Potatoes;  Deitz  Patent  Fruit  Drier,  Fodder 
Cutter  and  Egg  Preserving  materials  write  for  prices 
G.  A.  DEITZ,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


FOREST  TREES. 

Catalpa  Speciosa, 
White  Ash,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vitais,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalpa  Speciosa  Seed . 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds. 

R. DOUGLAS  & SON, 

Wanhegan,  ///. 


OF  STERLINO  MERIT 

MAILED  AT  PRICES  QUOTED  ~~  **■  ? 


All  Season’s  Cabbage  (Packet  10  cents) 
New  Guerande  Carrot 


Per  oz. 
*0.50 


Gilt  Edge  Snowball  (sure  heading)  CaulillowerYPaeket '•.«  2‘im 

Improved  White  Pltme  Celery  (Packet  10  cents)  ' ?:%£ 


D „ Celery  (Packet  10  cents)......  ,,71, 

Perfection  Heartwell  Celery  (Packet  10  cents)  IfS 

Grey  Seeded  Butter  Let  uce  (superb  sort) o' •ja 

1 P I IflW  Glohp  DoDTravo  I Irilnn  of^/11^,  ********** 


Yellow  Globe  Danvers  Onion  Jiue  strain M on 

Roman  Carmine  Turnip  Radish J 

Extra  Early  Orange  Marrow  Squash  quite  distinct 


Per  lb. 
$6.00 
1.50 

8.0') 
4.00 
1.50 
a.  00 

1.25 

1.50 


J.M.  Th  orb  urn  & Co.  Jh  John  St  NewYork.  y 


aSMOQ  CRAPE  VINES. 

ion  VARIETIFS  Ale  «u  All  cdiiitc  o...t.*.. ...  ",  ™ ■ 


IOO  VARIETIES.  Also  SMALL  FRUITS.  Quality  unsurpassed.  Warranted  true.  Very  cheap 
3 Sample  Vines  mailed  for  15c.  Illust  descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


156.26  Bush,  raised  from  IOO  pounds  of  Seed  as  an 
Ordinary  Field  Crop. 

This  wonderful  variety  of  Oats  is  being  introduced 
by  seedsmen  this  season  for  the  first  F#r  description 
see  Catalogue.  HIRAM  SIBLEY  & TO., 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Wholesale  price,  *2  per  bush. 


DC  ATM  to  BUGS.  WORMS,  and  all 
INSECTS  in  Gardens,  Orchards 
and  Fields.  Illustrated  Circulars  free. 


T.  WOODASON,  74  Canalport  Ave.,  Chicago.  111. 


RASPBERRY  PUNTS. 2'®*®“ 

TYLER,  SOUHEGAN,  OHIO,  and  CUTHBERT  Hasp 
berry  Plants,  at  low  prices.  Special  rates  for  lots  of 
3,000  or  more.  C.  C.  HART,  Southington,  Conn. 


GARDEN  SEEDS  given  away.  Send  stamp  at 
once  for  particulars.  F.  R.  LAWRENCE. 

Box  135  W.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


ALEXANDER’S  FERTILIZED  POTATO 
SEED  Per  packet,  50  cents. 

CHAS.  DOWNING  POTATO. 

Per  pound,  *1.00. 

O.  H.  ALEXANDER.  Charlotte,  Vt. 

FRUIT 

ROSES, 

-SMALL  FRUITS,- 

—AND— 

SHRUBS,  ETC. 

NUT  TREES 

FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Geo.R.Knapp,  Greenfield, Mass. 

GRASS 


HtAUQUARIERS 

AMERICAN 


GROWN 


SEEDS 


Clover,  Timothy,  Millet,  Bine  Grass,  Or- 
chard Grass,  Meadow  Fescue,  Red  Top, 
Tall  Meadow  Oat,  Johnson  Grass,  etc.  Our 

mixtures  for  lawns  and  permanent  pasture  cannot 
be  surpassed.  Prices  lowest,  quality  considered. 
Write  for  estimate.  All  orders  accompanied  with 
cash  filled  at  lowest  market  price  on  day  of  receipt. 

j.  M.  McCullough’S  sons, 

Estab.  1838.  134&130  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati, O. 


SEND  FOR  ILLb STB ATED  CATALOGUE. 


W Seed  Potatoes  hh  ■ Cat  alosue  Free  . 
FROM 

NORTHERN  SEED  ■ I A. C. SABIN, 

a specialty.  Baal  Glenwood,  Iowa, 

est e r n ad quarters 

&&&■£  RASPBERRIES 

For ( RIMSONCLUS  QTDAMfBCBDICC 

TER  and  J EWELL®  I nAlVOCIfllltd 

and  many  other  Novelties.  Also  full  stock  of  Standards. 


USE 

BAUGH’S 


$25  P 


ANIMAL  BONE 

HOSPHATE 


l(r,  . _ . _ __  . _ East  Westmoreland,  N.  H.,  Feb.  26^.  1887 

j.  , , I.ha;le.  experimented  with  Bang  IPs  $25  Phosphate  and  several  reliable  high-priced  brands  of 

high  standing  m this  locality.  The  results  have  convinced  me  of  these  facts:  Baugh’s  $25  Phosphate  vro- 

ai/ces  as  large  crops?  and  is  ns  permanent  as  the  high-priced  articles;  therefore  it  is  a cheap,  reliable 

t nospbate.”  chauncey  a.  grimes. 

your  storekeeper  has  none  of  Baugh’s  Raw 


rJKTJM?  11  ot  necessary  to  experiment  with 
BAUGH’S  $25  PHOSPATE,  as  its 


lenceis  established  beyond  :il f *possi bi lit ies 
ot  doubt. 

ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

RAW  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 

_ Combined  capacity  of  our  works: 

7 5000  tons  per  year,  and  still  increasing. 


you  _ _ 

Bone  Manures  and  Agricultural  Chemicals 

on  hand,  send  your  order  direct  to  us. 

Send  for  Baugh’s  Phosphate  Manual?  prices, etc. 


BAUGH  & SONS  COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Manufacturers  and 
Importers 


SOMETHING  YOU  OUGHT  TO  KNOW. 


Send  for  Circular  to 


NEWTON  & LUDLAM, 


.manufacturers  ot  Fertilizers,  182  Front  Street , JYeio  York 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD 


Crusher  and 
Leveler* 


AGENTS  WANTED, 


Best  SelllngToo!  on  l rth. 


. subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a Steol  Orucher  and  Leveler,  and  to  the  Crashing,  Cutting,  Lifting,  Turning  Proeeoa  o* 
Bouele  Bangs  of  Cast  Steel  Coulters.  Cutting  power  is  immense . Absence  of  Spikes  or  Spring  Tooth  avoids  pulling  up  rubbish- 
only  Harrow  that  cuts  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground.  < 

Sizes,  3 to  15  ft.  wide.  With  and  without  Sulky  attachment.  We  deliver  free  at  Distributing  Depots. 

NOT  BE  DECEIVED.  Don’t  let  dealers  palm  off  a base  imitation  or 
some  inferior  tool  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  better.  SATISFY  YOURSELF 

BY  ORDERING  AN  “ACME  ” ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  a double  gang  Acme 

m'R*  ¥ A T t°  any  responsible  farmer  in  the  United  States;  if  it  does  not  suit,  he  may  send  it 
* •“ -*•  back,  we  paying  return  freight.  We  don’t  ask  pay  until  tried  on  his  own  farm 
bend  for  pamphlet  containing  thousands  of  testimonials  from  48  States  and  Territories. 


540  So.  Clark  St, ^CHICAGO.  DUANE  H.  NASH, 


Manufactory  & Principal  Office, 
Millington,  New  Jersey.. 


A , mrrr  ' * “ ” ^ aa*  AW  A I,  Mi  II  ingtOJl , JN  6 W ♦?  < 1 s 

N,  H.  *7  (}>!-<  A QK  IS  MANURE”  and  other  essays  fentfree,  to  parties  who  NA  ME  THIS  PA  PE<‘ 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  16,  18S7. 


TnE  Ipomoca  noctiflora,  now  much  ad- 
vertised and  really  a charming  plant  in  its 
way,  is  the  old  Ipomoea  bona  nox. 

A portion  of  our  wheat  plots  was  light- 
ly mulched  with  stable  manure  in  mid- 
winter. The  difference  in  favor  of  the 
mulched  portion  is  remarkable.  On  the 
other  part  a goodly  proportion  of  the 
plants  are  thrown  out  by  the  frost.  On 
the  mulched  portion  the  plants  are  green 
and  strong. 

Friends  of  the  Rural  are  kindly  noti- 
fied that  we  have  received  as  many  seeds 
and  plants  as  we  can  possiby  give  proper 
attention  to  during  the  coming  season. 
Indeed  we  are  fearful  that  we  have  al 
ready  received  more  than  we  can  plant, 
care  for  and  report  upon. 

In  a long  document  recently  published 
in  this  city,  the  following  language  oc- 
curs: “We  must  show  our  enemies  our 
strength,  and  election  day  is  not  so  far 
away,  when  we  can  go  hand  in  hand  with 
our  friends  of  liberty.  Show  our  ene- 
mies the  front,  and  show  them  that  we 
demand  what  George  Washington  de- 
manded 100  years  ago  when  England  was 
wiped  out.  We  also  want  to  wipe  out 
these  fanatic  hypocrites  who  are  a danger 
for  our  country,  for  our  families  and  our 
business.”  There  must  have  been  some 
mighty  provocation  that  could  call  forth 
such  la  guage.  What  friend  of  outraged 
liberty  thus  sounds  the  bugle  call?  It  is 
a little  humiliating  to  be  obliged  to  re- 
cord the  fact  that  it  is  the  Wine,  Beer 
and  Liquor  Dealers’  Protective  Union  of 
this  city  which  thus  proposes  to  arm  for 
the  fight.  This  wail  is  called  out  by  the 
passage  of  the  Crosby  High  License  Bill. 
It  shows,  fiist,  that  the  rum-sellers  are 
frightened  at  this  legislation,  and, second, 
that  they  propose  to  fight  the  party  and 
men  that  supported  it. 


Whatever  other  good  effect  the  new 
oleomargarine  law  may  have  had,  it  cer- 
tainly hasn't  raised  the  price  of  butter 
as  was  expected.  Why? 

Last  week  a letter  was  received  from  a 
subscriber  in  Washington  County,  N.  ^ ., 
containing  the  following;  “From  Dr. 
Krlborne’s  description  of  the  symptoms 
of  pleuro-pneumonia,  in  a late  Rural,  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  disease  is  in  my 
herd.”  We  at  once  notified  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  an  inspector 
immediately  visited  the  herd.  The  dis- 
ease was  found  to  be  the  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia,  and  a portion  of  the 
herd  were  slaughtered  at  once.  The 
remainder  have  been  appraised  and  will 
be  slaughtered  if  necessary.  The  diseased 
cattle  were  bought  in  this  city  in  Novem- 
ber last.  The  first  animal  to  die  was  a 
cow  that  was  on  the  place  when  the  in- 
fected cattle  came  there.  She  died  in 
February.  The  disease  was  evidently 
introduced  by  the  cattle  purchased  in  this 
city.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  control 
the  disease  as  far  as  it  is  known  to  exist. 
The  Massachusetts  Cattle  Commission 
have  directed  that  all  cattle  brought  into 
Massachusetts  from  New  York  and  Ver- 
mont be  seized  and  quarantined  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  owners.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  acted  with  great  prompt- 
ness in  the  matter,  and  we  hope  the  dis- 
ease will  be  stamped  out  without  inflict- 
ing further  serious  damage  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Our  readers  are  referred  to  Dr. 
Kilborne’s  article — page  166.  That  it  is  a 
comprehensive  synopsis  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
it  led  to  the  detection  of  the  present  out 
break. 


The  R.  N.  - Y for  years  has  tried  the  extra 
vagance,the  wastefulness  of  using  chemical 
fertilizers  or  manure  in  the  hill.  The  “ta- 
blespoonful” of  fertilizer  so  used  by  many 
may  do  a trifle  of  good  to  the  young  plant, 
though  it  may  as  often  do  harm.  If  the 
“tablespoon ful”  were  well  mixed  with 
the  soil  about  the  young  plant  or  seed, 
no  doubt  it  would  help  the  young  plant 
if  the  fertilizer  contained  the  needed  food. 
But  thrown  in  a mass,  as  we  have  seen  it 
thrown  time  and  time  again,  it  can  have 
very  little  effect  for  good,  while  it  may 
injure  the  tender  germinating  plant.  If 
one  has  too  little  manure  to  spread  over  the 
entire  field,  the  next  best  thing  he  can  do 
is  to  spread  it  about  the  plant  as  far  as  it 
can  be  made  to  go.  The  young  plant  will 
then  be  forwarded  by  the  supply,  though 
the  mature  plant  will  suffer  unless  the  soil 
can  furnish  all  needed  food  to  the  roots 
which  extend  outside.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  us  “penny  wise  and  a pound 
foolish,”  to  push  the  plant  forward  while 
young  and  to  starve  it  when  the  demands 
made  upon  it  by  the  forming  grain  or 
fruit  require  an  abundant  supply  of  food. 

According  to  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenues,  there  are  now  37  factories 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
butter  in  the  United  States;  two  in  Den- 
ver, Colo.;  11  in  Chicago;  one  in  Koko- 
mo, Ind. ; one  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. ; one  in 
Armourdale,  Kansas;  one  in  Ashland, 
Wis. ; three  in  Hurley,  Wis. ; one  in  Eau 
Claire,  Wis. ; and  one  in  Chippewa,  Wis. 
There  are  3,537  dealers  in  oleomargarine 
in  the  United  States  who  paid  special 
taxes  as  such  in  November  and  December, 
1886,  and  in  January  and  February,  1887. 
Of  wholesale  dealers,  there  are  altogether 
266.  The  amount  of  oleomargarine  man- 
ufactured and  removed  for  sale,  on  pay- 
ment of  two  cents  per  pound  tax,  during 
the  four  following  months  was;  No- 
vember, 1886,  4,742,569  pounds;  De- 
cember, 2,786,278 pounds;  January,  1887, 
2,501,114  pounds;  February,  2,615,779 
pounds;  total,  12,645,740  pounds.  The 
toi  oorts  during  this  period  amounted 
152,797  pounds,  leaving  12,492,- 
943  pounds  for  home  consumption. 


Owing  to  the  late  increase  of  the  duty 
on  foreign  wheat  imported  into  France 
the  tax  now  is  equivalent  to  about  26  cents 
per  bushel.  This  is  almost  prohibitory 
on  all  wheat  from  this  country.  It  was 
expected  that  France  would  require  be- 
tween 50,000,000  and  60,000,000  bushels 
from  abroad,  and  at  least  half  this  amount 
would  have  gone  from  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Owing  to  the  increase  in  the 
price  in  bread,  less  wheat  will  be  con- 
sumed, and  more  of  cheaper  foods,  and 
what  little  may  then  be  needed  will  come 
from  Hungary,  Egypt,  Russia  or  India,  all 
of  which  can  deliver  wheat  iu  France  at 
a lower  figure  than  America  can.  France 
has  for  several  years  put  aD  embargo 
on  American  pork,  and  has  now  in- 
creased the  duty  on  foreign  cattle.  She 
does  all  this  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  her 
farmers;  for,  of  course,  they  alone  gain 
by  the  consequent  increase  in  the  cost  of 
the  food  of  the  nation.  There  is 
considerable  talk  iu  some  papers 
of  retaliation  on  our  side  by  the  imposi 
tionof  heavier  duties  on  French  wines 
and  other  imported  products.  J his  is 
hardly  wise.  We  already  tax  French 
products  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  for  the 
benefit  chiefly  of  our  manufacturers,  and 
should  not  complain  very  loudly  if  France 
taxes  our  wheat  from  30  to  35  per  cent, 
for  the  benefit  of  her  farmers.  Our  farm- 
ers alone  have  any  good  grounds  for  com- 
plaint; for  were  it  not  for  our  heavy  du- 
ties on  French  goods,  France  would 
certainly  levy  lighter  duties  on  Ameri- 
can cereals.  Thus  our  farm  rs  suffer  in 
two  ways  for  the  “protection”  afforded 
our  manufacturers  — they  pay  higher 
prices  for  nearly  everything  they  buy  at 
home  owing  to  the  trammels  placed  on  for- 
eign competition;  and  they  get  lower 
prices  for  most  things  they  sell,  owing  to 
the  retaliatory  duties  levied  on  them 
abroad. 


We  have  mailed  our  present  seed  dish  ibu- 
tion  to  all  subscribers  who  applied  prior  to 
April  8th.  Any  who  have  not  received  it 
will  Hndly  notify  us  at  once. 

THE  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  EXPERIMENT 
IN  KANSAS. 


It  is  not  the  least  among  the  advan- 
tages of  our  system  of  Federal  and  State 
Government  that  one  or  more  of  the  States 
may  try  experiments  in  legislation  by 
which  the  others  may  be  instructed  and 
benefited.  Thus  the  older  common- 
wealths, in  which  vested  rights  are  most 
powerful  and  conservatism  has  become 
chronic,  can  often  learn  useful  lessons  from 
the  newer  States  in  which  the  conditions 
are  more  favorable  for  radical  experiments ; 
while  the  latter  can  study  the  advantages 
of  stability  and  security  in  the  former. 

Ever  since  their  organization  Washing- 
ton and  Wyoming  Territories  have  given 
women  the  right  of  suffrage-  The  right 
to  vote  in  Utah  was  taken  away  a short 
time  back  by  Congress,  because  it  was 


used  in  support  of  the  pernicious  doctrines 
of  Mormonism.  In  many  of  the  States 
women  are  allowed  to  vote  at  elections 
of  school  officers,  and  during  the  last  few 
years  repeated  efforts  have  been  made,  in 
several  of  the  States,  to  secure  legislation 
giving  them  the  right  to  vote  at  munici- 
pal elections.  A few  months  ago  the 
Legislature  of  Kansas  passed  a law  to  this 
effect,  and  the  experiment  was  there  tried 
for  the  first  time  last  Tuesday.  The  re- 
sults have  been  watched  with  a great  deal 
of  interest  throughout  the  country,  be- 
cause it  is  the  first  case  in  which  woman 
suffrage  has  been  tried  on  a large  scale 
in  any  State;  and  because  in  no  other 
State  could  it  be  better  tested  with  great- 
er chances  of  success  than  in  the  State  iu 
which  radicalism  has  been  a prominent 
feature  during  the  whole  history  of  its 
marvelous  growth  and  development. 

Unusually  full  reports  of  the  elections 
in  most  of  the  principal  cities  have  been 
telegraphed  all  over  the  country,  and  on 
the  whole,  they  are  not  very  encouraging 
to  the  supporters  of  the  new  order  of 
things.  At  Leavenworth,  Mrs.  Gougar, 
an  Indiana  temperance  agitator,  is  alleged 
to  have  said  that  the  exclusive  social  set 
of  the  city  was  “reeking  with  corruption,” 
and  “a  procession  of  300  of  the  most 
prominent  ladies  of  the  city,  in  their  pri- 
vate carriages,”  celebrated  the  defeat  of 
the  Republican-Prohibition  candidate  for 
Mayor  whom  she  supported.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  election  at  Topeka  where  1,200 
women  cast  their  ballots,  passed  off  quietly 
and  decently,  and  many  of  the  “best” 
women,  in  all  senses  of  the  word,  took 
part  in  it  At  Atchison,  out  of  337  women 
registered  300  voted,  and  though  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Mayor  was  elected, 
a large  proportion  of  the  women  voted 
the  Democratic  ticket.  At  Emporia,  of 
542  women  registered,  398  vo‘ed,  three- 
quarters  of  whom  favored  the  temperance 
ticket;  still  the  opposition  candidates 
were  elected  by  a handsome  majority.  A 
good  deal  of  male  irritation  was  aroused 
by  the  excessive  activity  and  strong  lan- 
guage of  the  female  temperance  advo- 
cates. At  Dodge  City  the  present  Mayor 
was  re-elected  by  over  200  majority. 
Though  opposed  by  a Prohibition  candi- 
date, supported  by  the  Women’s  Temper- 
ance Union,  he  received  two-thirds  of  the 
women’s  vote,  wrhich  was  one-third  of  the 
total  city  vote.  Every  ward  had  a woman 
candidate  for  member  of  the  school  board, 
but  all  were  defeated  except  one,  and  in 
her  ward  only  16  women  were  registered. 
At  Wichita  of  100  women  who  voted  .75 
were  of  known  bad  repute,  and  one-third 
of  those  registered  gave  their  occu- 
pation as  “sports.” 

It  is  charged  that  the  elections  gener- 
ally were  unusually  expensive;  as  a great 
many  carriages  were  ilsed  to  convey  fe- 
male voters  to  and  from  the  polls.  It  is 
also  alleged  that  a good  deal  of  money 
was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  women’s 
votes.  Women,  white  and  black,  mis- 
tress and  maid,  washerwoman  and  em- 
ployer, rode  for  once  in  the  same  turnouts 
decorated  with  rival  flags  and  banners, 
and  stood  indiscriminately  in  front  of.  the 
different  polling  places,  fervently  solicit- 
ing votes  for  their  respective  candidates. 
Some  women  served  “luncheons”  in  their 
parlors  to  men  who  by  pre-arrangement 
“called”  on  them;  but  who  couldn’t  do 
so  again  till  next  election ; but  in  return 
for  the  condescension,  they  voted  as  their 
entertainers  desired.  The  electioneering 
was  extremely  exciting.  A great  deal  of 
bitier  personalities  was  indulged  in, 
which  are  likely  to  cause  social  warfare 
for  years.  In  several  cases  women  are  re- 
ported to  have  remained  away  from  the 
polls  owing  to  threats  of  their  fair  sisters 
that  their  little  private  peccadilloes  would 
be  exposed,  and  at  Leavenworth  some 
prominent  women  were  attacked  by  anony- 
mous circulars  scattered  broadcast  over 
the  city.  As  a rule,  the  women  voted  as 
their  husbands  did.  Though  the  colored 
women  usually  voted  the  Republican-Pro- 
hibition ticket,  a much  larger  proportion 
of  colored  women  than  of  colored  men 
voted  for  Democratic  candidates.  The 
Irish  and  German  women  generally  voted 
for  the  latter.  Female  temperance  agi- 
tators and  enthusiastic  women  canvassers 
even  condescended  to  solicit  votes  from 
women  of  shady  reputation.  After  the 
excitement  there  has  naturally  come  a re- 
action, and  reports  from  various  points 
say  that  many  of  the  best  women  are  dis- 
gusted; that  the  women’s  vote  will  never 
again  be  so  large,  and  that  out  and  out 
temperance  agitators  and  other  enthusiasts 
will  henceforth  be  almost  the  only  women 
voters,  at  least  among  the  respectable 
classes. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  reported  il- 
lustrations of  the  first  day’s  trial  of  the 
experiment,  theoretical  discussion  of 
which  should  be  suspended  until  all  the 


facts  are  brought  out,  candidly  presented 
to  the  public  and  carefully  considered; 
for  doubtless  a great  deal  of  exaggeration 
and  misrepresentation  have  found  their 
way, knowingly  or  unconsciously, into  the 
early  telegraphed  reports. 


BREVITIES. 


As  a rule,  it  pays  to  mulch  the  soil  about 
newly  transplanted  trees.  Of  course,  if  the 
weather  continues  wet,  there  is  no  need  of  a 
mulch— the  trees  will  do  better  without  it. 

One  of  our  best  farmers  living  near  the 
Rural  Grounds,  remarked  to  the  writer  that 
he  considered  a poor  yield  of  corn  better  than 
a good  yield  of  oats.  Oats  with  us  are  an  un- 
certain crop  at  best. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  people  tell  how  easy 
it  is  to  greatly  improve  peas  by  careful  selec- 
tion. We  have  engaged  in  this  easy  business 
for  years  and  find  the  improvement  pretty 
slow  work.  The  same  is  true  of  tomatoes  and, 
indeed,  of  sweet  corn. 

It  is  best  that  two  persons  should  be  em- 
ployed in  planting  trees.  Each  can  render 
timely  assistance  to  the  other.  While  one 
holds  the  tree,  the  other  can  work  in  fine  soil 
about  the  roots.  Firm  the  soil  about  and 
over  the  roots 

How  to  kill  trees  in  transplanting:  expose 
the  roots  to  sun  and  air.  It  is  neither  consis- 
tent nor  provident  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
purchasing  trees  after  having  made  careful 
selections,  and  then  kill  them.  The  roots  of 
evergreens  will  stand  less  exposure  than  those 
of  deciduous  trees. 

Missouri  Arbor  Day  occurs  April  15.  Sec- 
retary Goodman,  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  has  taken  steps  to  interest  local  socie- 
ties and  school  boards  in  the  work  of  beautify- 
ing the  school  yards  of  the  State.  This  is 
right  Every  school  district  in  the  country 
might  will  celebrate  Arbor  Day  by  planting  a 
tree. 

Upon  a large  part  of  our  special  wheat  plots 
the  seeds  were  planted  one  each  in  the  inter- 
sections of  10-ineh  squares.  We  now  find 
that  probably  90  per  cent,  of  these  plants  have 
been  thrown  out  by  the  frosts  of  the  spring 
and  winter:  thrown  out  as  if  they  had  been 
picked  out  by  hand.  On  the  plots  where  the 
wheats  were  sown  in  drills,  the  plants  are 
sound  and  thrifty. 

The  past  few  warm  days  have  started  farm- 
ing operations  into  life  all  about  us.  Plowing 
and  planting  are  rapidly  going  forward. 
Now  it  is  the  man  who  has  his  team  and  tools 
in  the  best  condition  who  will  take  the  lead. 
Farmers  have  had  all  winter  to  prepare  foi 
the  spring  work,  but  we  know  some  who  are 
just  about  where  they  were  last  fall.  One 
man  is  just  getting  up  his  fire-wood. 

Should  forest  lands  be  partially  or  entirely 
exempt  from  taxation?  This  topic  has  been 
sent  to  the  Granges  of  the  country  as  an  ex- 
cellent one  for  discussion.  It  is  timely  and 
important.  Older  countries  have  suffered 
severely  from  the  loss  of  forests.  Some  men 
seem  anxious  to  strip  every  acre  of  their  land 
as  quickly  as  possible.  It  may  be  that  a light- 
ened  tax  on  woodland  would  stop  something 
of  the  destruction. 

Market  gardeners,  you  have  been  using 
large  quantities  of  stable  manure  on  your  land 
every  year  at  a heavy  cost,  try  this  experi- 
ment: Do  not  use  any  stable  manure,  but,  in- 
stead thereof,  spread  200  pounds  of  dissolved 
bone,  200  pounds  of  raw  bone  flour,  and  200 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  to  the  acre,  and  har- 
row in  immediately,  before  sowing  and  plant- 
ing. A small  quantity  of  kainit.  furnishing 
salt  and  magnesia  as  well  as  potash,  might 
also  prove  serviceable— say  100  pounds  to  the 
acre. 

A Legal  Bureau  has  been  established  in 
this  city  where  the  deserving  poor  may  obtain 
legal  advice  free  of  charge.  It  is  evident  that 
many  poor  people  are  imposed  upon ; lack  of 
means,  or  inexperience  or  timidity  prevents 
them  from  securing  their  lawful  rights. 
Scheming  or  dishonest  rascals  are  ever  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  helpless  misfortune. 
Some  of  the  best  lawyers  of  the  city  will  give 
their  services  to  the  new  Legal  Bureau.  The 
idea  is  a good  one.  “Let  justice  be  meted 
out.” 

The  rum-sellers  who  went  up  to  Albauy  to 
show  Governor  Hill  why  he  ought  to  veto  the 
High  License  Bill,  got  things  mixed  up.  One 
said  the  bill  never  could  be  enforced;  another 
said  it  would  throw  hundreds  of  honest  liquor 
dealers  out  of  business  at  a time  of  life  when  , 
they  could  not  learn  a new  trade ; another 
argued  that  the  bill  would  deprive  honest 
workingmen  of  their  liquor,  which  they  need 
in  order  to  counteract  the  cheerlessness  of 
their  homes.  This  is  a bright  argument  this 
last  one.  After  whisky  has  turned  a home 
into  a literal  hell,  more  whisky  must  be  pro- 
vided to  “counteract  its  cheerlessness.”  I his 
is  a bright  argument,  even  for  a rum-seller! 

In  spite  of  all  warnings,  over  fifteen  tons  of 
“bob”  veal  has  been  confiscated  by  the  Health 
Inspectors  here  within  the  last  three  weeks, 
as  the  stuff  was  on  its  way  to  the  markets  and 
canneries.  Herkimer  County  is  the  cruet  or- 
fender.  A great  deal  of  the  un  wholesome  pro- 
duct is  sold  as  “canned  chicken  ” and  most  of 
this  is  put  up  in  other  places.  The  Penal  ( ode 
says:  “A  person  who,  with  intent  that  the 
same  may  be  used  as  food,  sells  or  exposes  for 
sale,  any  article  whatever,  which  to  his 
knowledge,  is  tainted  or  spoiled,  or  for  any 
cause  unfit  to  be  used  as  food,  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.”  Why  are  not  the  men  who 
shit)  this  stuff  and  those  who  receive  it  prose- 
cuted under  this  law?  Is  it  nobody’s  duty  to 
see  to  its  enforcement?  Cannot  the  City 
Health  Department  or  the  State  Board  of 
Health  prosecute  the  offenders?  The  confisca- 
tion of  the  captured  “offal”  is  a punishment 
altogether  iuadequate.  Is  tk©  trade  to 
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“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  o f all  Litigation  arises  f rom  Ig- 
norance of  Law." 


RECENT  LEGAL  DECISIONS. 

Farming  Utensils. — The  California  Su- 
preme Court  lately  held  (In  re  Baldwin)  that 
“an  expensive  thrashing  outfit,  owned  by  a 
judgment  debtor  and  two  or  more  other  farm 
ers  in  common,  and  used  by  them  to  a limited 
extent  on  their  own  lands,  but  principally  in 
doing  work  for  others  for  hire,  was  not  ex 
empt  from  execution  as  “a  farming  utensil  or 
instrument  of  husbandry.”  The  court  said 
“In  our  opinion  the  legislature  meant  by  the 
words,  ‘The  farming  utensils  or  implements  of 
husbandry  of  the  judgment  debtor’  such 
utensils  or  implements  as  are  needed  and  used 
by  the  farmer  in  conducting  his  own  farming 
operations,  and  it  was  not  intended  that  all 
farming  machinery  which  a farmer  may  own 
should  be  exempt,  because,  while  he  uses  it 
chiefly  by  renting  it  out,  or  in  doing  work  on 
others’  farms  for  hire,  he  still  uses  it  to  a 
small  extent  on  his  own  land.  To  hold  other- 
wise would  enable  the  farmer  who  cultivates 
40  acres  to  invest  a large  amount  of  money  in 
expensive  implements,  and  to  hold  them  free 
and  clear  of  his  creditors,  though  they  were 
used  but  for  a day  on  his  own  land  and  for  all 
the  balance  of  the  year  were  rented  or  hired 
out  to  others.” 

A decision  of  wide  interest  to  travelers 
was  rendered  by  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court  the  other  day.  When  passengers  ar 
robbed  at  night  in  a sleeping  car  the  Court 
holds  that  the*  sleeping  car  company  is  liable 
for  the  loss.  “The  company,”  says  Chief  Jus 
tice  Morton,  “holds  itself  out  to  the  world  as 
furnishing  safe  and  comfortable  cars,  and 
when  it  sells  a ticket  it  implicitly  stipulates  to 
do  so.  It  is  its  duty  to  use  reasonable  means 
to  guard  the  passenger  against  theft;  and  if 
through  want  of  care  the  personal  effects  of  a 
passenger,  such  as  he  might  reasonably  carry 
with  him,  are  stolen,  the  company  is  liable. 
Such  a rule  is  required  by  public  policy  and 
by  the  interests  of  both  the  passenger  and  the 
company.  ” 

Tenant’s  Insurance.  — The  Kentucky 
Court  of  Appeals  held,  in  the  case  of  Temmen 
et  al.  vs.  Sayre  et  al.,  that  a tenant  authorized 
by  his  landlord  to  insure  the  rented  property 
and  deduct  the  premiums  paid  from  the* rent, 
had  no  authority  to  insure  the  property  for 
the  benefit  of  his  own  creditor,  and  that,  the 
property  having  been  burned,  the  landlord, 
and  not  the  tenant’s  creditor,  was  entitled  to 
the  proceeds  of  the  insurance,  although  the 
policy  provided  than  the  loss,  if  any,  should 
be  payable  to  the  latter,  as  the  creditor  was 
bound  to  know  that  the  tenant  was  acting 
against  the  interest  of  the  landlord  in  allowing 
the  insurance  to  be  taken  in  this  wav. 


“ Old  Reliable ,”  Mobile,  Ala.— 1.  A was 
taken  into  her  family  by  B— as  it  were  adopt 
ed,  though  no  kin — and  received  no  compen 
sation  for  her  labor  up  to  B’s  death  four  years 
afterwards.  B’s  next  of  kin  now  claim  all  the 
property,  B having  died  without  making  a 
will ; can  A recover  monthly  wages  out  of  the 
estate  if  she  can  prove  that  B intended  to 
recompense  her,  though  the  promise  to  do  so 
was  never  reduced  to  writing,  but  was  made 
within  the  hearing  of  others?  2.  Has  any- 
body a legal  right  to  shut  up  a ditch  in  a val- 
ley 80  feet  wide  by  building  a dam  three  feet 
above  the  natural  surface  across  the  whole 
valley?  Can  another  person  whose  land  and 
crops  have  been  injured  by  the  overflow  of 
back-water  caused  by  the  damming  of  the 
ditch,  recover  damages  from  the  builder  of 
the  dam?  The  water  in  the  ditch  had  been 
running  unchecked  for  20  years. 

Ans.— 1.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
recovering  wages  from  the  estate  under  such 
circumstances,  unless  A was  a child  whose 
maintenance  would  be  worth  more  than  her 
services.  If  a minor,  suit  should  be  brought 
through  a guardian.  If  she  has  no  natural 
guardian,  the  Court,  on  application,  will  con- 
firm the  selection  of  one.  2.  Every  farmer 
who  owns  land  situated  on  any  kind  of  stream 
has  the  following  rights:— 1,  to  the  natural 
flow  of  the  stream ; 2,  that  it  shall  continue  to 
run  in  its  accustomed  channel ; 3,  that  it  shall 
continue  to  flow  upon  his  land  in  its  usual 
quantity,  natural  place  and  usual  hight;  4, 
that  it  shall  flow  off  his  land  on  to  the  land  of 
his  neighbor  below  in  its  accustomed  place 
and  at  its  usual  level.  If  any  land-owner 
shall  make  any  change  in  the  natural  flow  of  a 
stream  to  the  material  injury  of  any  owner 
whose  land  is  situated  upon  it,  or  by  any  in- 
terference shall  prevent  the  stream  from  flow- 
ing as  it  was  accustomed  to  flow,  he  is  respons- 
ible for  the  damages  he  may  occasion.  This 
rule  applies  to  running  streams  or  water- 
courses. In  this  sense,  a water-course  is  a 
channel  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  made  by 


the  general  trend  or  inclination  of  the  sur- 
rounding land  from  which  the  water  is  col- 
lected in  the  channel;  or  itmay.be  artificial, 
as  in  the  case  of  a ditch  made  to  carry  off 
water  from  low  lands,  from  which  it  cannot 
flow  in  consequence  of  the  natural  formation 
of  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  water  in  the  channel  need  not  flow  con- 
tinually, for  there  are  many  water-courses 
that  are  sometimes  dry;  but  it  must  have  a 
definite  bed,  sides  and  banks— a well-defined 
existence.  Twenty  years’  use  of  a stream  in 
any  way  will  bar  all  opposing  claims. 

L.  H.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — A makes  a will 
giving  his  niece  D and  her  heirs  forever  $1,000. 
D dies  before  A,  leaving  two  children.  A died 
shortly  afterwards,  leaving  his  will  unchanged 
and  it  was  duly  probated.  The  executor 
claims  that  D’s  children  cannot  get  the  $1,000 
as  tneir  mother  died  before  A,  and  therefore, 
never  had  any  interest  in  his  estate.  Is  he 
right? 

Ans. — Yes.  On  the  niece’s  death,  she  not 
being  a descendant  of  the  the  testator,  the  leg- 
acy, according  to  the  laws  of  this  State,  lapsed, 
and  the  amount  belongs  to  the  estate  and  not 
to  her  children. 

L.  If.,  Suspension  Bridge,  N.  Y. — A wife 
dies  after  having  willed  her  property,  real  and 
personal,  to  her  own  blood  relations;  has  the 
surviving  husband  any  right  in  her  estate, 
they  having  had  no  children? 

Ans.— In  this  State  where  there  are  no 
children  from  the  marriage,  the  wife  has  a 
right  to  dispose  of  her  entire  estate  by  will, 
without  giving  any  interest  whatever  to  her 
husband.  There  is  a growing  sentiment,  how- 
ever, that  a law  should  be  passed  giving  the 
husband  the  same  interest  in  the  wife’s  estate, 
that  the  wife  now  has  in  the  husband’s. 


L.  FI.  S.,  Plattsburgh,  N.  F.— Is  there  any 
homestead  law  in  this  State  by  which  a debt- 
or’s home  or  household  effects  are  exempt  from 
seizure  by  a creditor? 

Ans.— No;  but  household  effects,  apparel 
and  provisions,  etc.,  to  a reasonable  extent, 
are  exempt  from  execution. 

L.  G.,  Winona,  Mich. — Cana  person  under 
21  take  out  a patent? 

Ans. — Yes. 


To  Several  Inquirers.— We  cannot  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  legal  merits  of  any  patent. 
To  do  so  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  United 
States  District,  Circuit  and  Supreme  Courts, 
and  we  have  no  ambition  whatever  to  usurp 
it.  To  give  auopinion  on  the  validity  of  a pa- 
tent which  has  not  been  tested  before  the 
courts  is  dangerous;  for  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  learn  all  the  points  on  all  sides  of  the  case 
under  oath,  as  the  judge  does  in  a patent  trial, 
and  nothing  is  easier  than,  with  partial 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  to  give  advice  which 
may  lead  our  friends  into  expensive  litigation 
in  which  they  may  be  defeated.  For  this  reason 
we  must  decline  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the 
validity  of  several  patents  about  which  in- 
quiries are  made  by  our  subscribers  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country Lower  Cali- 

fornia is  a fine  country,  and  has  many  advan- 
tages for  various  agricultural  industries,  es- 
pecially fruitgrowing,  but  just  now  the  whole 
region  is  being  extravagantly  “boomed,”  and 
papei  town  and  city  lots  as  well  as  locations 
for  vineyards,  orange  groves,  orchards,  etc., 
etc.,  are  held  at  monstrously  high  prices.  Of 
course,  the  “boom”  was  originally  got  up 
chiefly  to  take  in  the  great  numbers  of  strang- 
ers who  have  lately  been  visiting  that  section 
and  those  at  a distance  who  might  be  influ- 
enced by  their  glowing  words;  but  lately  the 
natives,  or  rather  the  settlers  (for  the  region 
has  been  so  recently  taken  up  by  “Americans” 
that  the  “natives”  of  our  race  are  still  in  the 
nursery  or  at  school)  have  been  inoculated 
with  the  crazy  enthusiasm  and  prices  have 
been  rushed  up  so  high  that  there  must  soon 
be  a collapse.  It  is  foolish  to  buy  property 
during  the  hight  of  a “boom”— better  buy  be- 
fore it  begins  or  after  it  has  collapsed.  In 
some  months  or  a year  or  two  property  can 
doubtless  be  obtained  in  Southern  California 
for  its  real  value.  We  very  much  doubt 

whether  it  can  be  obtained  for  that  now 

. . . .The  Empire  News  Co.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
is  a fraud. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED 

Rochester  Hay  Carriers  and  Slings. 
-Circulars  from  W.  G.  Ricker, 58  Lorimer  St! 


Rochester,  N.  Y.— It  is  claimed  that  these 
slings  are  as  far  ahead  of  the  horsefork  as  that 
implement  is  ahead  of  the  old-style  method  of 
pitching  the  hay  from  the  load.  The  slings 
are  made  of  ropes  and  stout  cross-bars.  One 
is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  hay  rack,  fast 
ened  at  front  and  rear.  Hay  is  loaded  upon 
this  and  then  another  sling  is  placed  od  the  top 
of  the  hay  and  so  on  until  the  load  is  com 
piete.  In  unloading,  the  ends  of  the  slings 
are  brought  together  at  the  top  of  the  hay, 
fastened  to  the  carrier  and  the  whole  se  rtion 
raised  and  carried  to  the  mow  at  one  pull. 
With  three  or  four  such  pulls  the  whole  load 
is  delivered.  Send  for  the  circular  and  exam 
ine  it. 

Gay  Road  Carts.— Catalogue  from  J.  G. 
Gay  & Sod,  Ottawa,  111.— Throughout  the 
West  and  South  these  carts  are  very  popular. 
The  New  Style  Jogging  Cart  is  one  of  the  best 
on  the  market.  It  weighs  125  pounds,  is 
strong  and  an  easy  rider  and  will  carry  two 
passengers.  The  special  feature  of  these  carts 
consists  in  the  long  curved  steel  springs, 
which  work  in  the  shackle-brace  from  the 
cross-bar  to  the  shafts,  the  foot  rest  being  at- 
tached to  the  front  end  of  the  spring  by  a 
pivot  bolt,  thereby  allowing  the  seat  and  foot 
rest  to  work  in  unison  with  the  spring,  and 
doing  away  with  all  horse  motion.  Send  for 
the  catalogue  and  look  it  over. 

Tuxedo  Suit.— Circular  from  Jas.  Mc- 
Creery  & Co.,  Broadway  and  11th  St.  New 
York.  This  suit  is  the  neatest  thing  we  have 
seen  in  the  way  of  a costume  for  out-door  ex 
ercising.  It  is  to  the  woman  what  the  ath 
lete’s  costume  is  to  the  base  ball  player  or 
oarsman.  We  may  not  be  thanked  by  all  the 
members  of  the  family  for  saying  that  every- 
one should  see  this  ciroular.  Young  women 
who  examine  it  will  be  hard  to  satisfy  until 
they  possess  the  suit.  Send  for  the  circular. 

Luburg  Improved  Chair.— Catalogue 
from  the  Luburg  Manufacturing  Co.,  No.  145 
No.  8th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — We  have  this 
chair  in  use  and  could  hardly  get  along  with- 
out it.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  com- 
fortable pieces  of  furniture  that  can  be  placed 
in  a house.  It  will  take  the  place  of  rocking 
chair,  easy-chair  and  lounge.  There  would 
be  less  ill-temper  in  the  world  if  one  of  these 
chairs  could  be  placed  in  every  household. 

Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania.— The  re- 
port of  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture for  1886  has  been  received  from  Secretary 
Thomas  J.  Edge,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  This  vol- 
ume of  over  600  pages  is  very  complete.  It  is 
well  illustrated.  The  reports  of  the  Pennsyl 
vania  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Dairy- 
men’s Association  are  both  included  in  the 
volume.  Many  farm  books  have  been  writ- 
ten which  contain  less  information  than  can 
be  found  here. 

Pure  Tea  and  Coffee.— Circulars  from 
the  Great  American  Tea  Company,  31  and  33 
Vesey  Street,  New  York.— This  house  has 
been  established  for  30  years  and  has  won  a 
well-deserved  reputation  for  fair  dealing. 
They  offer  pure  goods  and  pride  themselves 
upon  doing  what  they  promise.  They  import 
their  own  goods  and  desire  to  deal  directly 
with  their  retail  customers. 

Kansas  Agriculture.  — Fifth  Biennial 
Report  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agricul 
ture,  sent  by  the  Secretary,  William  Sims, 
Topeka,  Kans. — This  excellent  volume  of 
nearly  900  pages  is  filled  with  statistical  and 
general  information  concerning  Kansas  agri- 
culture. It  is  by  far  the  most  complete  report 
issued  by  any  State  Agricultural  Board  in  this 
country. 

Creameries  and  Dairies.— Catalogue  of 
the  improved  apparatus  and  supplies  manu- 
factured by  H.  F.  Batcheller  & Son,  Rock 
Falls,  111. — The  Batcheller  churn  is  praised  as 
the  easiest  operated  and  simplest.  Eureka  But 
ter  Workers,  butter  ladles,  lever  butter- work 
ers,  thermometers,  and  horse  and  dog  powers 
are  also  offered  at  reasonable  rates. 

Botsford  Wagon  Springs.— Circular  from 
Pomeroy  & Pearson,  Lockport,  N.  Y.— These 
springs  are  highly  praised  by  those  who  have 
used  them.  The  aim  of  the  makers  is  to  make 
a,  first-class  spring  out  of  the  best  materials. 
Springs  of  all  sizes  are  made,  from  those  car- 
rying 125  to  1 ,000  pounds  to  those  which  sus 
tain  three  tons. 

Something  You  Ought  To  Know.— Pam- 
phlet from  Newton  & Ludlarn,  182  Front  St., 
New  York.— The  information  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a necessity  to  the  reader  consists 
in  a description  of  the  fertilizing  materials 
sold  by  this  firm.  Those  who  read  the  pam- 
phlet will  find  much  interesting  information. 

Berry  Crates. — Catalogue  and  Price-List 
from  the  Disbrow  Manufacturing  Co., 62  Hick- 
ory St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— These  baskets, 
crates  and  egg  carriers  appear  to  be  well  made 
and  are  sold  at  reasonable  rates. 

Chemicals  and  Chemical  Fertilizers. 
Circulars  from  Wm.  Davison  & Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md.  This  firm  both  manufacture  and 


import  fertilizers.  Send  for  the  catalogue 
and  examine  it. 


PiswUatttaujs 


IflIPORTHNT 

TO 

housekeepers 

AND 

HOTEL  PROPRIETORS. 

JAMES  McCREERYA  CO. 

offer  Special  Inducements  to 
Housekeepers  and  Hotel  pro- 
prietors in  the  following  lines 
of  Housekeeping  Goods : 

TABLE  DAMASKS, 

50  cts.,  65  cts.,  75  ots,,  85  cts,  and  $1,00. 

TABLE  NAPKINS, 

$lj  $1.25,  $1,50,  $1,75,  $2,00  per  dozen, 

TOWELS  ALL  LINEN, 

$1,  $1,25,  $1,50,  $1,75,  $2  per  dozen. 

TOWELINCS, 

5 cts,,  8 cts,,  10  cts.,  1214  cts.  per  yard. 

CLASS  TOWELINCS, 

10  cts.,  1214  cts,,  15  cts.,  20  cts.  per  yard. 

BLANKETS, 

$1.25,  1.50,  $1,75,  $2,00  per  pair. 

BED  SPREADS, 

85  cents,  $1.00,  $1,25,  $1.50  each. 

UTICA  SHEETINGS, 

5-4  6-4  8-4  9-4  10-4 

14  cts.,  16  cts.,  21  cts.,  23  cts.,  26  cts. 

together  with  an  extensive 
variety  of  finer  qualities,  in- 
cluding new  and  elegant  de- 
signs in  fine  Table  Cloths, 
Napkins,  Lunch  Cloths,  etc. 
They  also  offer  in  their 

UPHOLSTERY  DEPARTMENT 

LACE  CURTAINS, 

$1.50,  $2.00,  $3.00  per  pair  and  upward. 

COLORED  MADRAS  CURTAINS, 

$5,  $6,  $7.50  per  pair  and  up ; by  the  yard, 
40c,,  50c,,  65c,,  75c.  per  yard  and  upward. 

PORTIERES, 

$6.00,  $7.50,  $10.00  per  pair  and  upward. 

SILK  PLUSHES, 

24-inch,  $l./5,  $2.50,  $3.50  per  yard. 

SILK  BROCATELLES, 

52-inch,  $4.00,  $7.50  and  $9.00 per  yard, 

Holland  Window  Shades,  all 
sizesand  colors,  Slip  Coverings, 
and  Cretonnes,  Ac.,  &c. 

Orders  by  Mail  or  Express 

from  any  part  of  the  country  will  receive 
careful  and  prompt  attention. 


Broadway  and  11th  St., 
New  York. 


Woman's  IVork. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 
SPRING  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


The  bluebird  and  the  violet,”  though  “with 
us  once  again,”  as  the  poet  tells,  are  not  the 
only  heralds  of  springtime.  All  over  this 
broad  land  are  busy  housewives,  before 
whom  the  semi-annual  house-cleaning  looms, 
like  some  chimera  dire.  We  all  know  some 
notable  women  to  whom  such  work  is  a de- 
light; who  battle  with  the  winter’s  grime  as 
if  it  were  a hated  enemy,  who  could  only  be 
vanquished  by  ferocious  strength. 

These  are  usually  women  to  whom  ill-health 
is  a rarity,  and  “nerves”  a thing  unknown. 
But  we  may  remark  in  confidence  that  we 
think  more  women  are  killed  or  crippled  by 
the  dread  Juggernaut  of  spring  cleaning  than 
by  the  deadly  frying  pan,  considered  by 
many  authorities  the  most  insidious  foe  of  the 
American  household.  But  then,  dust  and 
dirt  will  accumulate,  with  the  natural  de- 
pravity of  inanimate  things,  and  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it? 

The  trouble  is,  an  ambitious  woman  usually 
tries  to  do  too  much  at  once,  and  the  result  is 
chaos  and  calamity  all  round.  If  we  only  take 
one  room  at  a time,  we  may  not  do  as  much 
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TOE  BUBAL  WEW-YOBKEB 


APRIL  4S 


as  some  of  our  neighbors,  but  shall  get  a heap 
more  satisfaction  out  of  our  work.  Wo  know 
some  very  excellent  women  who  do  their 
cleaning  upon  the  principle  pursued  by  the 
redoubtable  Mrs.  Ma  "Stinger,  when  she  left 
Captain  Cuttle  cast  away  upon  an  island  of 
dry  floor  in  the  midst  of  an  ocean  of  soap  aud 
water.  They  leave  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  one’s 
foot,  from  garret  to  cellar,  and  make  life 
seem  a howling  waste  to  every  other  member 
of  the  family. 

In  the  haste  to  get  this  work  over  stoves  are 
often  removed  too  early,  and  an  epidemic  of 
colds  and  infinity  of  discomfort  are  the  rosult. 
In  our  uncertain  climate  it  is  a very  bold  step 
to  remove  stoves  before  the  end  of  May  at  any 
rate.  Two  or  three  years  ago  we  recollect  a 
week  of  easterly  storms  in  June  that  rendered 
stoves  eminently  desirable,  and  many  were 
the  ailments  caused  by  cold  rooms,  whence 
stoves  were  removed  at  cleaning  time. 

It  is  the  general  idea  that  at  this  season 
one’s  system  needs  cleansing,  as  well  as  one’s 
household,  and  the  result  is  a flood  of  nostrums 
for  this  purpose.  Well,  we  should  imagine 
that  people  who  have  been  living  on  salt  meats, 
hot  cakes,  and  few  esculents  all  winter  would 
need  some  physical  repairs,  though  simpler 
living  and  an  increase  in  the  vegetable  part  of 
the  diet  are  the  most  sensible  remedies.  But 
if  additional  medicine  were  required  we  would 
rather  pin  our  faith  on  honest,  old  fashioned 
sulphur  and  molasses,  than  on  all  the  drugs  in 
the  materia  medica.  A matutinal  dose  of 
Euglish  brimstone  and  treacle  is  one  of  our 
most  hallowed  childish  memories,  and  we  view 
this  medicine  with  sympathetic  respect. 

Springtime  means  something  besides  blue- 
birds and  violets  to  the  house-mother  and  her 
brood,  but  we  can  afford  to  take  a little  en- 
joyment as  we  go  along,  in  spite  of  house- 
cleaning or  brimstone  and  treacle. 

CARE  OE  CLOTHING. 


ECONOMIST. 


Wasb  dresses  will  stay  clean  much  longer  if 
they  are  folded  smoothly  when  taken  off,  in- 
stead of  hanging  them,  when  unless  they  have 
a whole  closet  to  themselves,  they  get  badly 
rumpled  from  the  pressure  and  contact  of  other 
dresses. 

The  neat  appearance  of  the  feet  have  much 
to  do  with  giving  a person  a well-dressed  air. 
Dainty  gloves  and  boots  will  carry  off  credit- 
ably an  otherwise  shabby  attire,  while  the 
richest  garments  will  pass  unnoticed  if  the 
wearer  has  dirty,  torn  gloves,  or  buttonless, 
unblacked  boots.  Nothing  looks  more  untidy 
than  a run-over  heel,  and  if  you  cannot  afford 
to  have  the  heels  of  your  boots  built  up  as  of- 
ten as  they  run  over,  then  resign  yourself  to  a 
sensible,  flat.  English  heel.  To  my  mind  there 
is  nothing  more  ungraceful  than  an  extreme- 
ly high  French  heel. unless  it  be  the  gait 
of  the  wearer.  You  need  not  feel  shabby  even 
if  your  boots  and  gloves  are  old,  so  long  as  the 
latter  arc  nicely  mended,  and  the  former  has 
straight  heels,  buttons  sewed  on  snugly,  and 
the  patches  are  hidden  by  a nice  coat  of  black- 
ing. Old  slippers  can  be  made  to  look  very 
nice  by  placing  a bow  of  ribbon,  satin,  silk  or 
velvet  over  the  toe.  It  will  cover  a multitude 
of  sins  in  the  way  of  old  age,  and  the  wear 
and  tear  of  long  use. 
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Did  you  ever  notice  how  much  longer  one 
woman  will  wear  a dress  than  her  sister  or 
neighbor,  and  how  much  better  dressed  she 
will  appear,  although  you  remember  quite 
well  that  their  new  suits  were  purchased  and 
made  up  at  the  same  time,  and  at  about  the 
same  cost?  A peep  at  their  respective  closets, 
wardrobes  and  bureau  drawers  would  prove 
a solution  of  the  apparent  mystery.  In  one 
case  you  will  find  dresses  unbrushed,  jumbled 
together,  and  hung  up  in  the  most  slovenly 
manner.  In  the  other,  carefully  brushed  and 
aired  garments,  neatly  hung  and  protected 
from  dust.  A habit  of  taking  care  of  clothes 
should  be  inculcated  in  children  while  they 
are  young.  A child  of  six  may  be  taught  to 
brush  his  or  her  own  dresses  and  shoes,  and 
they  soon  will  acquire  a pleasure  in  such  du- 
ties, and  a pride  in  the  neatness  of  their  per- 
sonal appearance  that  is  a very  desirable  trait 
in  old  and  young.  It  is  a somewhat  popular 
fallacy  that  a slovenly  attire  is  a sign  of  gen- 
ius If  a want  of  neatness  and  cleanliness  is 
your  only  claim  to  genius  you  will  scarcely 
set  the  Rhine  on  fire. 

The  proper  care  of  clothing  not  only  makes 
it  last  much  longer  but  makes  it  look  much 
better  while  it  does  last.  A soft  manilla  brush 
should  be  kept  for  hats,  bonnets  and  silk 
dresses.  Whisks  are  so  stiff  and  harsh  that 
they  would  injure  delicate  fabrics.. 

Coats  and  cloaks  should  always  be  hung  on 
the  little  wooden  frames  that  come  for  the 
purpose.  The  wire  ones  are  cheaper,  but  they 
need  covering  with  some  soft  material  to  keep 
garments  from  creasing  over  their  edges.  I 
have  seen  very  estimable  people  hang  up  cloaks 
without  even  a loop  of  braid , by  the  neck  or 
by  the  armhole  and  even  them  good  qualities 
did  not  blind  one  to  the  untidy  appearance  of 
their  clothes  in  consequence  of  this  carelessness. 
Woolen  dresses,  in  fact  dresses  of  any  mater- 
ial except  wash  goods,  are  better  hung  than 
folded,  but  if  the  latter  is  necessary  on  account 
of  lack  of  closet  room,  then  they  should  be 
folded  right  side  out.  This  is  also  the  proper 
way  to  hang  them  as  they  crease  much  less 
than  those  which  are  hung  wrong  side  out. 
They  should  be  protected  from  dust,  even  if 
kept  in  a closet  (the  door  of  which  through  the 
carelessness  of  children  or  servants  is  apt  to  be 
left  open)  by  a curtain  made  from  an  old  sheet 
or  soft,  old  calico.  It  would  be  well  to  label 
your  clothes  closet  as  your  physician  does  his 
medicine  phials  “when  taken  to  be  well 
shaken.”  A woolen  dress  or  cloak  should  be 
brushed  every  time  it  has  been  worn,  and  aired 
at  least  once  a week.  Dress  skirts  should  be 
bung  by  two  loops  of  braid  sewn  on  the  belt 
at  either  side.  Your  stitch  in  time  will  never 
save  nine  more  surely  than  if  employed  in  re- 
placing a dress  braid  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
wear,  as  in  this  case  the  facing  will  be  saved 
while  if  allowed  to  go  too  long,  the  latter  be- 
comes fringed  and  worn  and  must  also  be  re- 
placed. Damp  dresses  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  bung  to  dry  in  such  a po- 
sition that  they  will  Dot  crease, 


One  evening  when  baby  was  almost  a year 
old,  my  husband  received  a letter  from  his 
mother,  saying,  that  if  it  would  be  convenient 
and  agreeable,  she  would  come  and  stay  a few 
weeks  with  us,  she  wanted  to  see  the  little 
grandchild,  and  get  more  acquainted  with 
her  daughter-in-law.  Wei'  we  were  very 
glad  to  have  her  come,  and  I arranged  my 
guest  chamber  with  great  care,  to  have  every- 
thing in  order  to  make  her  happy  aud  com- 
fortable. I must  confess,  however,  that  I had 
a trembling  under  my  basque,  for  my  husband 
had  such  an  exalted  idea  of  his  mother’s  cook- 
ing and  housekeeping,  that  I was  afraid  that  I 
should  be  found  lacking  in  some  essential  de- 
partment. I bad  never  met  her  but  twice 
since  my  marriage,  and  only  once  previous 
so  my  acquaintance  was  rather  limited,  but  I 
was  resolved  that  she  should  like  me,  and  I 
would  spare  no  pains  to  produce  such  a re 
suit.  The  day  we  expected  her,  I dressed  the 
little  one  in  its  best  attire,  and  seated  her  in 
the  baby  wagon  on  the  porch,  while  I donned 
a span  new  dress  in  her  honor.  I do  not 
think  there  was  a speck  of  dust  to  be  found  in 
one  of  my  rooms,  the  windows  were  as  bright 
and  clean  as  crystal;  how  I did  work  to  have 
everything  just  right. 

My  husband  looked  so  gratified  that  I was 
well  paid  for  my  labors.  “I  reckon  mother 
will  find  things  a little  different  from  what 
they  are  at  home,”  he  quietly  remarked ; “have 
a good  lively  cup  of  tea,  she  likes  a good  cup. 
Just  then  the  wagon  drove  to  the  door.  We 
both  rushed  out  to  meet  her,  and  I took  a 
chair  along,  to  assist  her  to  alight. 

She  was  a bright-looking  active  old  lady  about 
68  years  of  age.  She  had  raised  a large  family 
of  children  and  my  husband  was  the  youngest 
son.  The  oldest  boy  had  the  homestead  and 
took  care  of  the  old  people.  Father  had  died 
two  years  before  and  the  mother  took  a fancy 
to  spend  a few  weeks  with  her  married 
children,  at  their  respective  homes.  We  were 
very  glad  to  have  her  come  to  see  us.  As  she 
went  up  the  steps  to  the  porch  she  spied  baby. 

“Oh,  there  is  the  wonderful  child!  She  is 
pretty,  but  she  will  catch  her  death  cold,  with 
nothing  over  her  head;  you  should  always  tie 
her  handkerchief  over  her  head.” 

“She  has  never  had  a bit  of  cold,  mother, 
and  she  has  been  out  all  summer!  She  is  as 
healthy  as  can  be,”  said  baby’s  papa.  “Well, 
the  first  you  know  she  will  have  the  croup  or 
something  else;  have  you  weaned  her  yet?” 
she  asked  next. 

“No,  it  is  too  warm  weather  yet;”  she 
stooped  over  to  kiss  the  baby  cheek,  but  wheth- 
er it  was  the  spectacles,  or  the  black  poke  bon- 
net, baby  set  up  a scream,  as  though  she  was 
half  killed.  Its  Grandmother  was  quite  dis- 
gusted with  the  darling. 

“Susan’s  babies  were  never  scart  ct  me!” 
she  said. 

“Of  course  not;  they  have  known  you  ever 
since  they  were  born;  but  come  in,  mother! 
You  are  very  welcome  to  our  home,”  said  my 
husband,  while  I caught  up  the  little  one  to 
quiet  it.  We  soon  had  the  tea  ready,  and  Will 
came  in. 

“I  did  not  know  but  you  were  so  grand  that 
you  did  not  let  your  hired  man  eat  at  the  same 
table  with  you,”  said  she,  peering  across  the 
table  at  Will. 

“What  on  earth  made  you  think  so,  Mother? 
William  is  one  of  our  family”  said  my  hus- 
band laughing,  as  he  saw  the  young  man  was 
rather  disconcerted  by  the  remark. 

As  true  as  I live,  mother  smelt  of  everything 
that  was  passed  to  her  at  the  table.  She  pro- 


nounced’the  tea  good,  but  quite  too  strong 
for  every-day  use ; the  cake  was  too  rich,  the 
bread  was  raised  too  long  before  going  into 
the  oven.  The  pastry  of  the  tarts  was  too 
rich,  and  the  berries  were  not  sweetened  I 
passed  the  sugar-bowl  to  her  and  requested 
her  to  sweeten  them  to  her  own  taste  and  set 
the  cream  jug  before  her. 

I never  eat  cream  on  berries,  it  is  extrava- 
gant! Do  you?” 

Yes.  I like  them  better,”  said  her  son  as  he 
passed  his  saucer,  full.  Will  followed  his  ex- 
ample then  passed  it  over  to  me. 

As  it  is  the  fashion,  I will  try  some,  I 
guess,”  she  said. 

I glanced  at  my  husband ; his  face  was  flushed 
and  his  mouth  was  just  full  of  smiles.  Af- 
ter tea  her  son  that  had  come  with  her  said  he 
must  be  off,  and  kissing  her  kindly  in  fare- 
well followed  me  to  the  kitchen. 

Mother  is  getting  a little  childish,  but  we 
must  not  mind  it.  She  has  been  a good  moth- 
er. and  we  shall  not  have  her  with  us  very  long 
you  will  not  mind  it.” 

How  I respected  him!  No,  I would  not 
mind  it ! She  remained  with  us  two  months, 
and  I do  not  remember  that  I did  the  first  thing 
that  was  quite  right  in  her  eyes, all  the  time  she 
was  there.  I ought  to  do  it  some  other  way ; but 
I did  not  get  out  of  patience  with  her,  only 
once;  that  was  when  I saw  her  smell  of  my 
churn  to  see  if  it  was  clean.  She  wanted  to 
make  some  brown  bread,  just  as  her  children 
loved  it.  So  I was  delighted  to  have  her  do 
it,  but  alas,  it  was  a failure;  and  some  apple 
dumplings,  that  the  boys  always  loved,  proved 
the  same  disappointment;  so  she  gave  up  try- 
ing to  cook,  and  darned  stockings  aud  set 
patches  till  there  was  not  a rent  or  darn  to  be 
mended  in  the  house.  When  she  came  lo 
leave,  she  said  she  had  enjoyed  her  visit  ever 
so  much,  and  I really  believe  she  did,  and  I 
was  so  glad  that  I did  not  get  out  of  patience 
with  her.  When  my  husband  returned  from 
conveying  her  home  he  came  in.  “Little  wo- 
man, Mother  says  I have  got  the  best  wife  of 
any  of  the  boys;  that  you  are  neat,  smart,  a 
splendid  cook  and  housekeeper,  and  that  she 
never  passed  so  pleasant  a two  months  in  her 
life  as  she  did  with  us.  If  she  lives  she  shall 
come  next  year  again.” 

“I  hope  she  will,  but  I really  thought  she 
did  not  like  me  very  well;  I was  afraid  I did 
not  please  her,”  I replied. 

‘She  could  not  help  liking  you;  why,  you 
did  everything  you  could  for  her;  she  was  so 
proud  of  the  cap  you  made  her  and  the  knit- 
ted shawl  you  gave  her. 

My  heart  warmed  to  the  old  mother,  and  I 
qever  felt  the  fluttering  of  my  heart  again 
when  she  came  to  visit  us;  and  it  was  a sad 
ending  to  her  last  visit  when  she  passed  away 
from  us,  after  a short  illness.  The  day  before 
she  died  she  kissed  me  and  said:  “I  am  glad  I 
am  here,  but  I did  not  think  I was  coming  to 
die  with  you.  You  have  made  me  very  hap- 
py, and  I love  you  as  if  you  were  my  very 
own  child.”  I had  my  recompense;  it  was  a 
sore  trial,  but  some  things  are  good  for  a per- 
son, and  a mother  in-law  is  not  the  worst  evil 
that  one  may  have  to  endure  in  the  journey 
of  life. 


that  interferes  with  the  health  and  reasonable 
enjoyment  of  one’s  family, 

Tea  drinking  induces  nervousness  anil  mel- 
ancholy. 

CONCERNING  FARMERS’  WIVES. 


MRS.  C.  D.  B.  COLBV. 


(Read  at  the  Woman’s  Congress.) 
(Concluded.) 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

What  a man  can  show  as  a result  of  his  ad- 
vantages and  opportunities  is  worth  a great 
deal  more  to  him  than  a long  list  of  advanta- 
ges and  opportunities  which  might  have 

shown  him  that  which  he  now  has  not  

Unless  a man  has  something  to  show  for 
his  advantages  and  opportunities,  the  less  he 
says  about  them  as  his  possession,  the  better. 
If  a man’s  ancestors  were  noble  and  eminent, 
an  added  responsibility  rests  on  him  to  evi- 
dence his  worthiness  in  the  line  of  that  an- 
cestry   

The  purest  and  sweetest  and  tenderest  thing 
that  is  known  upon  earth  is  the  over-hanging 
heart  of  a mother  upon  the  cradle  that  has  in 
it  that  little  nothing  which  we  call  a babe, 
that  receives  everything  and  returns  nothing. 
Yet  the  love  of  the  mother  is  but  one  drop  of 
the  ocean  as  compared  with  the  love  of  the 
great  Father  of  mankind — infinite,  infinite!. . . 

The  men  who  step  into  the  breach;  who  at- 
tempt to  stay  the  tide  of  selfishness  and  greed, 
which  if  left  unhindered  would  give  to  poverty 
a deeper  plunge,  these  are  the  heroes  of  the 
age  and  of  the  hour.  Their  charity  is  not  in 
word,  but  in  deed;  their’s  a thankless  task, 
but  of  sure  and  final  reward 
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Kindness  and  justice  should  prompt  a man 
to  supply  his  wife  with  every  labor-saving 
device  that  he  can  honestly  afford,  for  light- 
ening her  housework. 

We  don’t  believe  in  the  domestic  economy 


Idleness  and  carelessness,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  often  causes  of  much  of  the  UDat- 
tractiveness  of  life  on  the  farm.  The  efforts 
at  personal  cleanliness  cease  with  the  wedding, 
or  soon  after.  Anything  is  good  enougn  foi  a 
farmer’s  wrife,  and  people  who  do  not  respe  ct 
their  calling  soon  cease  to  be  themselves  re- 
spectable. For  lack  of  appreciation  the  wife 
is  apt,  even  if  in  her  girlhood  she  was  neat,  lo 
become  slovenly  and  careless  as  to  her  appear- 
ance. This  untidiness  in  herself  reacts  in  her 
home,  until  selfishness  and  disorder  prevail. 
Under  such  influences  the  bright  and  spark 
ling  girls  reach  an  uninteresting  maturity  and 
then  a repulsive  age.  They  become  possessed 
of  the  idea,  more  pernicious  than  any  other 
that  ever  entered  the  heart  of  woman,  that 
anything  will  do  at  home,  or  is  good  enough 
for  the  family.  They  live,  as  they  tell  you. 

“a  dog’s  life,”  but  without  a thought  that 
they  are  in  any  w’ay  responsible  for  their 
wretchedness. 

Another  ill  grows  out  of  the  financial  rela 
tions  of  the  farmer’s  wife.  As  a rule,  the 
husband  makes  the  purchases,  even  to  procur- 
ing his  wife’s  dresses,  while  she  rarely  or 
never  has  the  control  of  a dollar.  Sometimes 
she  frets  and  worries  about  things  which  her 
husband  cannot  afford,  and  which  she  would 
gladly  do  without  if  she  understood  that  it 
was  circumstances,  and  not  the  arbitrary  dic- 
tum of  her  husband,  which  made  the  economy 
necessary.  By  this  system  there  is  developed 
in  the  husband,  even  of  the  nobler  type  a 
narrow-minded  tyranny  and  a petty  penuri- 
ousness. The  wife  remains  a child  in  finance, 
and  if  she  is  intrusted  with  the  shopping  she 
does  it  awkwardly  and  unwisely.  At  times 
she  feels  keenly  the  deprivation,  and  again 
she  learns  to  thieve  on  a small  scale  in  order 
to  attain  the  desired  object.  It  may  be  said 
that  she  cannot  steal  from  her  husband.  She 
could  not  if  she  thought  so,  but  she  regards 
the  money  as  his — feels  that  she  is  stealing,  and 
having  the  intent,  is  really  guilty,  and  her 
children  are  born  liars  and  thieves. 

Isolation  is  another  detrimental  element  in 
the  fife  of  the  farmer’s  wife.  In  thinly  set- 
tled communities  this  is  one  of  the  worst 
troubles  she  has  to  contend  with.  The  nearest 
neighbor  may  be  miles  away,  and  the  daily 
routine  of  farm-house  work  so  healthful  as 
the  background  of  the  picture,  becomes 
gloomy  and  monotonous  when  not  touched 
with  the  colors  of  interest,  or  brightened  with 
the  light  of  intercourse  with  friends,  in 
families  living  ten  miles  distant  the  man  will 
go  to  town  about  a hundred  times  a year,  to 
sell  his  grain,  get  the  mail,  and  (though  be 
would  not  like  to  own  it)  to  learn  the  news 
and  to  talk  politics  on  the  street  corners.  The 
wife  goes,  perhaps  twice  a year,  takes  the 
children  with  her  to  give  them  a treat,  and  is 
too  tired  and  busy  to  enjoy  the  change  or 
derive  any  social  benefit  therefrom.  “Man  is 
a social  animal,”  and  George  Waring  adds, 
“more  especially  so  are  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters;” and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  loneliness 
of  farm  life  drives  the  daughters  to  town  to 
work,  or  worse,  and  leaves  the  mother  to  still 
greater  loneliness,  in  which,  perhaps,  the 
spirit  chafes  until  it  breaks  the  bounds  of 
reason. 

Again,  the  ignorance  of  farmers’  wives  is 
often  a serious  ill.  Their  early  marriages  and 
their  secluded  lives  prevent  them  from  gain- 
ing that  varied  experience  which  is  the  best 
of  knowledge.  Ignorant  of  books,  they  lose 
a comfort  and  companionship  which  would 
alleviate  many  of  their  troubles.  Ignorant 
of  the  world,  they  take  no  interest  in  the 
march  of  events.  Ignorant  of  hygiene,  they 
allow  their  families  to  breathe  impure  air  at 
night,  to  neglect  personal  cleanliness,  and  to 
consume  the  most  indigestible  kinds  of  foods. 
Ignorant  of  domestic  science,  they  perform 
many  of  their  duties  in  the  most  arduous  and 
unsatisfactory  ways.  Ignorant  of  their  own 
physical  structure,  farmers’  wives  allow  them- 
selves too  little  time  for  recovery  from  their 
frequent  childbirths,  and  in  various  ways ^ vio- 
late the  laws  of  nature.  Nor  is  the  body 
alone  defrauded  by  their  lack  of  knowledge. 
Unconsciously  they  ignore  their  spiritual  re- 
lationships, and  lose  the  sweet  attractiveness 
of  home-life,  which,  despite  every  want,  might 
still  be  tboirs,  if  they  knew  how  to  secure  it. 

The  question  is  asked,  Are  there  any  reme- 
dies for  these  ills  which  sadden  the  lives  in  so 
many  homes  iu  our  land?  The  most  obvious 
answer  is,  education;  first  of  a practical 
kind,  and  then,  as  opportunity  offers,  more 
general  culture  as  an  economic  measure  of 
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the  highest  importance.  Agricultural  col- 
leges should  be  established  in  every  agricul- 
tural State,  where  tuition  should  be  free,  and 
where  premiums  should  be  given  for  atten- 
dance. These  should  be  open  to  men  and  wo- 
men on  the  same  terms,  for  by  the  census  of 
1880  there  were  over  56,800  women  in  the 
United  States  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, besides  over  seven  millions  farmers’ 
wives  now  described  as  being  employed  in 
gainful  labor. 

There  should  also  be  colleges  of  domestic 
economy  for  girls,  where  the  proper  prepara- 
tion of  food,  care  of  the  health  and  dwelling, 
and  household  thrift  should  be  taught.  The 
State  should  make  attendance  at  these  colleges 
profitable,  compel  it  if  necessary,  and  the 
money  thus  expended  would  return  into  its 
coffers  tenfold  from  the  fiuitful  fields  and 
well-kept  homes.  The  better  educated  the 
farmer  is,  the  more  likely  will  he  be  to  recog- 
nize the  rights  of  his  wife — her  right  to  as 
pleasant  a home  as  his  means  will  afford;  her 
right  to  social  intercourse;  to  a control  over 
the  house  and  personal  expenditures;  to  an 
opportunity  for  improvement;  to  au  under- 
standing of  all  matters  of  interest  to  himself, 
and  to  a share  of  his  time  and  affectionate 
consideration.  The  cultured  man  respects 
himself  so  highly  that  he  considers  nothing 
too  good,  that  is  within  his  means  to  obtain, 
for  the  woman  he  has  chosen  to  rule  his  home 
and  to  be  the  mother  of  his  children.  The 
educated  woman  will  recognize  all  the  physi- 
cal and  spiritual  rights  of  her  family.  She 
will  manage  more  economically,  govern  more 
wisely,  and  work  more  advantageously,  be- 
side having  a better  time  in  doing  it. 

In  every  profession  there  is  progress. 
Every  class  of  society  is  looking  toward  the 
light,  and  this  is  especially  noticeable  among 
women.  The  signs  of  the  times  are  hopeful, 
in  that  everywhere  in  the  civilized  world  wo- 
men are  evincing  a desire  for  a better  knowl- 
edge of  their  duties  and  capacities.  The 
farmer's  wife  must  not  be  left  behind.  She 
must  be  helped  to  help  herself.  Farmers’ 
wives  should  be  stimulated  to  interest  them- 
selves in  the  county  agricultural  society,  se- 
curing membership,  and  then  striving  to  have 
such  work  done  by  the  society  as  will  tend  to 
the  uplifting  of  the  social  conditions.  There 
should  be  agricultural  societies  worthy  of  the 
name,  in  which  men  and  women,  being  equal- 
ly concerned,  should  be  equal  factors.  Not 
only  should  the  results  be  exhibited  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  but  the  ways  and  means  for  pro- 
ducing those  results  should  be  discussed  at 
times  and  places  suitable  for  creating  interest 
and  disseminating  information.  The  society 
should  be  a guild,  looking  after  the  welfare  of 
its  individual  members;  it  should  consider  no 
home  or  educational  interests  unworthy  of  its 
supervision.  The  Grange  might  have  been 
such  a guild  had  it  not  undertaken  to  manage 
the  politics  and  finances  of  the  nation ; yet 
even  this  has  been  a great  educator  to  women 
in  districts  where  it  has  been  successfully  es- 
tablished. 

There  is  no  time  to  consider  further  means 
for  benefiting  this  class.  The  work  must  be 
done  largely  by  women,  and  plenty  of  ways 
will  present  themselves  when  it  is  begun.  The 
interests  are  those  of  humanity,  and  it  will 
sometimes  be  seen  that  all  the  forces  of  na- 
ture, science  and  religion  are  turning  toward 
woman’s  development.  Nor  will  the  husbands 
of  our  farmers’  wives  be  often  found  to  hinder 
or  oppose.  Margaret  Fuller  said— and  it  is 
truer  now  than  when  she  said  it — “Man  is 
not  willingly  ungenerous.  He  wants  faith 
and  love,  because  he  is  not  yet  himself  an  ele- 
vated being.  He  cries  with  sneering  scepti- 
cism, ‘ Give  us  a sign  ’ ; but  if  the  sign  appears 
his  eyes  glisten,  and  he  offers  not  merely  ap- 
proval but  homage.” 

As,  according  to  Hindoo  mythology,  Maya 
is  followed  by  Vishnu  through  all  her  trans- 
formations from  the  lower  orders  of  animal 
life  to  the  higher,  he  always  being  the  male  of 
her'species,  until  she  becomes  the  woman  god- 
dess and  he  the  god  man — so  woman  in  her 
ascent,  will  take  man  and  the  race  with  her, 
until  together  they  shall  stand  on  the  sublime 
hights  of  divine  unity. 


KITCHEN  FLOWERS. 

Yes;  have  some  flowers  in  or  near  the 
kitchen.  A pot  of  geraniums,  a box  of  cy- 
press, pansies  or  portulacain  the  window  will 
ward  off  worry  and  cross  words.  Their  gen- 
tle influence  will  soothe  ruffled  tempers,  and 
thereby  become  the  unconscious  means  of 
sending  the  family  away  from  the  breakfast 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria 
When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 

When  she  had  Children,  she  gava  tfcsro  Castoria. 


table  with  sunny  faces. 


It  is  said  that  three- 


We  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  the  readers  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


fourths  of  the  family  quarrels  originate  before 
breakfast  or  at  the  morning  meal,  because  it 
is  late  or  some  dish  is  not  perfect.  Then, 
mothers  and  kitchen  girls  beware;  use  all  the 
means  you  can  to  accomplish  good  results. 
My  mother  always  had  a bed  of  old-fashioned 
flowers  in  view  of  the  kitchen  window.  The 
dish-water  was  an  excellent  fertilizer,  and 
pinks,  pansies,  hollyhocks  and  snowy 
“feather  few”  flourished  better  there  than  in 
the  choicest  part  of  the  flower  garden.  My 
first  thoughts  of  the  old  home  bring  to  mem- 
ory’s view  mother  and  her  favorite  work- 
room, the  clean,  sunny  kitchen,  the  white 
work-table  by  the  window  and  the  beauty  of 
those  flowers  which  often  beguiled  us  girls  in- 
to thinking  that  dish-washing  was  not  work, 
but  play.  EMMA  c.  STOUT. 

PANSY  SEWING  MACHINE. 

E.  B.  asks  if  those  of  our  readers  who  have 
used  the  above  machine  can  recommeud  it? 
Will  some  one  having  had  experience  with  the 
machine  please  reply? 

POTATO  SALAD. 

Boil  six  large  potatoes,  slice  into  a di-h, 
when  cold,  add  one-half  cup  of  good  vinegar, 
one  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  one-half  teaspoon- 
ful of  black  pepper,  three  young  onions,  sliced. 
Salt  the  potatoes  when  cooking,  add  a piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  a walnut.  This  is  a nice 
dish  for  supper,  garnished  with  hard  boiled 
eggs. 

A COOL  DRINK. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream-of-fartar  to 


THE  NEW  HARDY  JAPANESE  HYDRANGEA. 


THE  FINEST 
HARDY  SHRUB 

CULTIVATION. 


“HYDRAN(iEA  PANICUEATA  GRANDIFEOR A.” 

This  is  a grand  plant,  exceedingly  showy  and  attractive, 
lasting  in  bloom  for  months,  is  perfectly  hardy 
even  in  the  coldest  part  of  the  U.  S.,  needs  no  pro- 
tection of  any  kind,  and  is  the  finest  hardy  shrub  in 
cultivation.  It  grows  bushy  and  compact,;!  to 
6 feet  high,  blooms  in  July,  and  con- 
tinues in  bloom  3 months,  remaining 
beautiful  until  destroyed  by  frost.  The 
flowers  are  pure  white,  afterwards 
changing  to  pink,  and  are  immense 
pyramidal  clusters  more  than  afoot 
ong  and  nearly  as  much  in  diam- 
eter, every  snoot  being  termina- 
ted with  one  of  these  clusters  of 
flowers,  literally  covering  the 
plant.  It  creates  a sensation 
wherever  seen,  and  has 
given  more  satisfaction 
than  any  plant  we  have 
ever  sold.  The  immense 
heads  of  bloom  are  held  in 
a slightly  drooping  posi- 
tion. making  it  unrivalled 
both  for  grace  and  beauty. 
For  cemetery  plots  for 
large  estates,  for  persons 
with  small  residences, 
either  in  city  or  country, 
anywhere, everywhere,  it 
should  be  planted.  A 
customer  writes:  “The 
first  year  I planted  Hy- 
drangea Grandiflora  it 
produced  three  heads  of 
flowers;  the  second  year, 
56;  the  third  year.  92.” 
Send  us  $1,  lor  3 of 
these  Plants  ; it  will 
prove  the  best  invest- 
ment you  ever  made. 
Price,  40c.  each ; 3 for  81  ; 
12  for  S3.  Postage  paid  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Will 
bloom  this  season. 


RRRFR  AT  flNPF  Can  be  planted  as  soon  as  frost  is  out  of  ground;  full  instructions  for  cultivation  sent 
u'bul.11  n i UI1UL  with  each  order,  also  a copy  of  our  large  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all 
THF  RF^T  WPIRJ  QPFHQ  AMD  D!  flWTQ  It  is  very  complete,  handsomely  illustrated,  artistic,  of  par-’ 
B ill.  ULu  b liLli  OllUu  rLHli  I O ticular  interest  to  all  lovers  of  choice  flowers.  Sent  free  to 

the  Kural  New-Yorker,  inclosing  stamps  to  pay  postage.  Our  importation  of  THE  GOL.I3EN 
LANDED  LII,Y  OF  JAPAN  has  just  reached  us.  We  offer  fine  strong  bulbs  of  this,  “ The  Queen  of  Lilies 
(Hardy)  40  cts.  each;  3 for  $1.,  postpaid.  Address,  mentioning  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F.  R.  PIERSON  , F&EEC?Sfk :an,D  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.^P.O.  Box  R 


one  pint  of  boiling  water,  the  juice  of  one  half 
lemon,  sugar  to  taste.  Let  stand  until  cool: 
very  nice  for  the  sick. 

TO  STOP  VOMITING. 

Wet  a cloth  with  essence  of  peppermint  and 
apply  to  the  stomach.  Take  a small  pill  of 
cayenne  pepper.  e.  c.  s. 

ORANGE  PUDDING. 

Peel  and  slice  five  or  six  large  oranges, 
taking  out  all  seeds.  Put  over  them  a coffee- 
cup  of  fine  white  sugar.  Let  a pint  of  milk 
get  boiling  hot:  add  the  yelks  of  three  eggs 
well  beaten,  one  tablespoon,  of  corn  starch, 
make  smooth  in  a little  cold  milk : stir  all  the 
time,  and  as  soon  as  thickened  pour  it  over 
the  fruit.  Beat  the  whites  to  a stiff  froth, 
add  a tablespoon  of  sugar,  spread  over  the 
top  and  set  in  the  oven  to  harden. 

EDITH. 


dtt  i.o  t rltnncousi  % tUcrti.&ntni 


Very  Wonderful 

Are  the  effects  produced  by  the  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  Sores,  Scabs, 
Glandular  Swellings,  Boils,  Carbuncles, 
and  all  kinds  of  Humors  disappear,  as  if 
by  magic,  by  the  use  of  this 

Standard  Blood-Purifier. 

F.  C.  James,  of  Albany,  Greene  Co., 
Tenn.,  writes:  “Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 
saved  the  life  of  my  only  child.  When 
three  years  old,  lier  head  was  covered 
with  Scrofulous  Sores.  She  became 
almost  helpless.  Skillful  physicians  did 
all  they  could  to  relieve  her,  but  failed. 
At  last  I purchased  a bottle  of  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla,  gave  it  to  her  according 
to  directions,  and  she  immediately  be- 
gan to  improve.  Encouraged  by  the 
result,  I continued  to  giye  her  this  medi- 
cine until  the  cure  was  complete.” 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  & Co.,  Lowell.  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1;  six  bottles,  $5. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

OHERIDAN  S CONDITION  POV  ^ER  is  absolute 
O ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  §artb 
Will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol- 
era and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  for 
25  cts.  in  stamps.  2%-lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  mail, 
$1.20.  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $5, 
I-  S.  Johnson  & Co. . P.  O.  Box  2118.  Boston.  Mass 


WEAVER  ORGANS 

Aro  the  Finest  in  Tone,  Style,  Finish  and  general 
make  up  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  for  C years. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  free,  to 

Weaver  Organ  mid  Plano  Co., 
Factory,  York, 


4 AAA  EGEGANT  LARGE 
9 VUU  TURKISH  UUGM 
Given  to  flie  1. A DIES  of  purchasers  of  Sample 
Harness  with  a view  of  an  agency  in  territory  where 
we  have  no  agent.  Send  for  full  particulars. 

SHE II WOOI)  HA  RNES8  GO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Pat.  Feb.  27 , 1877 


The  NORTH-STAR  Washboard  is  made 

of  one  solid  sheet  of  zinc,  produc- 
ing a double-faced  board  of  the 
• greatest  durability.  The  deep 
liuting  makes  it  hold  more  wai  er 
than  any  other  board.  A hard- 
wood frame,  firmly  held  to- 
gether with  an  iron  bolt,  se- 
cures strength , durability  and 
'economy.  The  objection  raised 
against  th  s boa  d comes  from 
dealers,  who  say  “they  last  too 
long.”  If  your  grocer  refuses  to 
proem  ethis  board  for  you, write  us. 
PFANSCHMIPT.  DODGE  & CO., 

248  # 250  \V.  Polk  St . , Chicago 


Hampden  Seed  Store  Top-OmCorn 

THE  TOP-OVER  CORN 

liable  Yellow  Print  variely.  A great  Novelty,  an  abundant 
yielder,  small  cob,  i ar  stalk  the  s ze  of  a pipe-stem.  The  term  •'Top- 
Over”  correct,  and  the  illustiatiou  a true  representation.  No  trouble 
to  liusk  it.  Husking  made  easy. 

SEE  \VH  ,T  OllR  CUSTOMERS  SAY: 
Onenansays:  “Itis  ooss  to  husk;  iu  tact,  it  husks  itself.”  Another: 
“All  the  horrors  of  husRing  are  past,  as  we  shall  grow  only  the  Top- 
Over  next  season.”  Thismansays:  “My  hoy  does  the  husking.”  Still 
another:  “Ears  fell  oft  before  I was  ready  to  cateli  them.”  “The 
Top-Over  Corn  is  Boss.”— W.  Eaton,  Newburgh,  TOY.  “I  shall  without 
doubt  plant  all  Top-Over  corn  the  coming  year,  if  my  seed  will  hold 
out.”—  H.  C.  Bleeker,  New  Jersey.  “Every  ear  a true  pipe-stem.”— Win. 
M.  Cook.  Gibboville,  Wis.  “The  Top-Over  corn  cannot  he  excelled.”— 
J.  H.  Barrett,  Vermont. 

PRICES:  Sample  ears,  postage  prepaid,  12c ; Sample  packets, 

postage  prepaid,  10c ; One  quart  (if  by  mail  add  30c  for  postage),  20c: 
Four  quarts.  50c peck, 75c:  Bushel.  j?2  50;  Five  bushels,  per  bushel,  82  25 

ORDER  NOW.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

B.  L.  BRAGG  & GO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


r for  the  most  complete  \\g 
_ Catalogue  published,  to  W ■ 


FARM  ANNUAL  for  1887 

Will  be  Bent  FREE  TO  ALL  who  write  for  it  It  is  a 
Handsome  Rook  of  128  Pages,  with  hundreds  ol 
illustrations,  three  Colored  Plates,  and  tells  all  abonl 
THE  BEST  GARDEN,  FARM  and  FLOWER 
DIP  DO  P|  AMTQ  Thoroughbred  STOCK  and 
DULDOi  rLfllMlO’  Fancy  POULTRY.  It  de- 
scribes Rare  Novelties  in  Vegetables  and  Flowers  of  real 
t value,  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Send  address  on  Postal 

ATLEE  BURPEE  & CQ.  PHiUIPElPhiv  pa. 


You  Will  Not  Find 

erable  with  years, 

greater  travellers  than  Stanley;  seed  saved  from  the  odds 
ends  of  various  crops;  seed  raised  from  unsalable 
onions,  headless  cabbages,  sprangling  carrots,  or  refuse 
beets.  {Iam  always  happy  to  show  my  seed  stock.')  But 
you  want  Northern  seed,  honestly  raised,  home 
grown  (not  more  than  two  other  catalogues  contain  as 
many),  seed  warranted  (see  the  cover),  valuable  novelties,  some 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  no  other,  send  for  my  vegetable  and 
flower-seed  catalogue  for  1887,  FREE  to  all.  It  contains  60  varie- 
es  of  Beans,  43  of  Pea  s,  41  of  Cabbages,  53  of  Melons,  44  of 
Corn,  etc.,  etc.,  besides  a large  and  choice  variety  of  flower  seed. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


CATALOGUE  S CAUSBAB. 


Send  your  address  on  postal  for  one  to 

W.  I).  Ij  \ NE,  Florist. 

MIDDLEBURY.  VT. 


year.  Catalogues  frei 
Concords.  82  per  KX 
itt.——  -w  $12  per  1,000.  1 Empir 

J State  and  1 Niagara  for  $1  post  paid  Brig! 
I ton,  Delaware,  Ives,  Elvira,  Ladv,  Catawbi 
Martha,  Moore’s  Early,  Worden,  Pocklingtor 
Diamond,  Vergennes,  &c.,  at  lowest  rates.  Raspbei 
ries,  Gooseberries,  Jessie  Strawberry,  Lucretia  Dew 
berry , <fcc.  CEO.  W.  CAMPBELL.  Delaware,  Ohio 


FOR  8ALE. 

[NGLISH  FIELD  PEIS! 

FRESH  IMP.  Ml  Mi  OLD  SEED 

Of  the  best  kinds.  Lucern  and  other  grass  seeds  for 
mixture.  I find  that  all  the  big  tests  of  Jersey  cows  are 
the  result  of  feeding  large  quantities  of  peas  and  oats. 
For  prices  address  WI,  CROMER, 

North  port,  I..  I.,  N.  Y. 


BERRY 

"E.  B.  Cm 


i t. A M S.  All  kinds.  Best  qualit. 
Jessie.  Jewell,  and  all  other  nove 
ties.  Pure  and  reliable 


tier  bill  Poughkeefsie.N.Y.1 


SMALL  FRUIT  'U,TS'  VI*E'.  E'“- 

Vi5!FQft.L»  B siUH  All  varieties,  both  New  and 
Old,  at  reasonable  rates.  Catalogues  tree. 

IRVING  ALIiEN,  {Springfield,  Mass. 


BERRY  BOXES 

Send  for  Illustrated  cata- 
logue. Jf.B.HALL  &,  CO. 
Bentou  Harbor,  Mich. 


and  all  kinds  oF 
FRUIT  BASKETS 

—AND— 

PACKAGES 


NORTHERN  GROWN  Seed  Potatoes  40  varieties. 
Prices  Low.  List  free-  Send  for  it.  Address 

8.  FRUGNLR,  Herman,  Miun. 


1838- 


POMONA  NURSERIES.  1887. 

—A  SUPERB  STOCK  OF— 
Lawson,  best  Early  Market  Pear;  Kief- 
fer.  best  Late  Market  Pear;  Le  Conte 
and  other  PearTrees;  Wilson  Jr,,  Lstrg- 
|est  known  Blackberry;  lfi3  bushels  per 
- acre  - 4i4  inches  around.  Erie,  the 
Largest  very  hardy  Blackberry;  Marl- 
boro and  Golden  Queen  Raspberries. 
Parra  and  Lida,  best  Market  Straw- 
berries: Niagara,  Empire  State  and 
other  Grapes  in  large  supply.  All  the 
worthy  old  and  promising  new  fruits.  Catalogue  free. 


VVM. 


cl  promising  new  fruits.  Catalogue 

PARRY”,  PARRY,  N.  J. 


ALBANY SEED STORE 


THE  DIN GEE  & CONARD  CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 


For  18  Years  our  Great  Specialty  has  been 
growing  and  distributing  ROSES.  We  have  all  the 
Eatest  Novelties  ana  finest  standard  sorts  in  differ- 
ent sizes  and  prices  to  suitall.  We  send  STKONU , VIGOR- 
OUS PLANTS  safely  by  mail  or  express  to  all  points. 

3 TO  12  PLANTS  § | . 

Our  N e w G u ide,88  pp.. describes  nearly 500  fi  n est 
varieties  of  Roses,  the  best  Hardy  Shrubs*  & 
Climbing  Vines,  and  New  and  Rare  Flower 
Seeds,  and  tells  how  to  grow  them— FREE 
Address  THE  IHNGEE  CONAltl)  CO., 
Rose  Growers,  West  Groye,  (’ftpsler  Co*  Pa, 


ESTABLISHED  1831- 


PRICE&KHICKERBOCKER 

IMPORTERS,  GROWERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

SEEDS! 

ALL  VARIETIES  OF 

Flower,  Vegetable  and  Field  Seed. 

illustrated  Catalogue  sent  FREE  on  application 
SPECIAL  RATES  to  Market  Gardeners  oh! 
Truckers, and  persons  buying  inlarge  quantities 
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Hems  of  tl)e  Week. 

HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  April  0, 1887. 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  just  decided 
that  shares  iu  National  banks  can  be  taxed  by 
the  various  States  at  the  same  rate  that  other 
“moneyed  capital”  is  taxed  by  them,  This 
decision  will  put  nearly  $3,000,000  of  back 
taxes  withheld  by  the  banks  into  the  treasury 
of  this  city,  and  a great  deal  more  into  the 
State  Treasury,  and  large  sums  into  the  Trea- 
suries of  other  States  also,  as  most  of  the 
National  banks  maintained  that  their  capital 

was  exempt  from  State  taxation.  

Secretary  Whitney’s  new  baby,  which  has 
been  such  a godsend  to  the  newspapers  during 
the  “silly  season,”  will  not  be  christened  un- 
til Monday,  but  as  the  “little  darling”  is  to 
be  called  Dorothea  it  has  been  already  elected 
President  of  the  St.  Dorothea  Flower  Mission, 

of  Washington,  D.  C In  the  N.  Y. 

Assembly,  Tuesday,  Yves’s  pool  bill  licensing 
betting  at  races,  was  ordered  to  a third  read- 
ing, 54  to  52 Owing  to  the  failure 

of  Congress  to  pass  the  General  Deficiency 
Bill,  many  of  the  United  States  Judges  have 
had  to  close  their  courts,  as  there  is  no  money 
to  pay  jurors,  witnesses,  etc.  Many  prisoners 
out  on  bail  have  been  released  on  their  own 
recognizances.  All  dockets  already  over- 
crowded; business  must  be  far  behind  when 

courts  are  reopened. 

Hitherto  only  $3,875,735  “trade  dollars” 

have  been  redeemed;  it  is  thought  that  not 
over  $6,000,000  to  $7,000,000  in  all  will  be  of- 
fered for  redemption  The  Chicago 

Grand  Jury  keeps  right  along  indicting  more 

boodle  officials  and  ex-officials The 

Oklahoma  land-thieves  have  now  organized 
as  the  “Texas  Oklahoma  Colony,”  ostensibly 
to  settle  in  the  Texas  “Panhandle,”  but  it  is 
believed  they  mean  really  to  invade  Indian 
Territory  by  way  of  Texas  instead  of  Kansas. 
The  military  authorities  have  been  ordered 

“to  take  care”  of  them • • • ■ • ■ 

..Mr.  Bell,  a Scotchman,  is  building  the 
fastest  yacht  trans-Atlantic  genius  can  design 
to  sail  to  this  place  next  fall,  and  at  last  take 
back  the  great  Americus  Cup  after  beating 
the  fastest  yacht  cis-Atlantic  genius  can  set 
afloat.  Edward  Burgess,  designer  of  the  Puri- 
tan and  Mayflower,  which  whipped  their  Eng- 
lish competitors  last  year  and  the  year  before, 
is  to  design  a new  steel  boat,  almost  the  size 
of  the  Mayflower  but  sharper  forward,  to 
compete  with  the  Scotchman,  and  Gen.  Paine, 

owner  of  the  Mayflower,  will  foot  the  bill 

Friday  night,  April  10,  the  magnificent 

hotel  del  Monte,  at  Monteray,  Cal.,  sheltering 
300  guests,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 
Cost  over  $350,000.  No  lives  lost.  Fire-ex- 
tinguishers  in  every  hall-way.  Waterworks 
costing  nearly  $500,000  and  capable  of  throw- 
ing a stream  100  feet  high;  water  appliances 
costing  $20,000  within  the  building— all  of  no 

use.  Total  loss,  about  $1,500,000 

There  is  to  be  a grand  National 

Drill  of  militia  companies  at  Washington. 
The  best  drilled  companies  in  the  country  sent 
word  they  would  compete,  three  “nigger 
companies  among  the  others.  Hence  most  of 
the  chivalrous  white  companies  of  the  South 
are  canceling  their  engagements.  The  colored 

troops  will  drill  nobly,  however.. the 

Keeley  motor  is  again  “perfected.  

Over  10,000  men  are  at  work  on  the  Panama 
Canal  and  30,000  would  be  if  they  could  be  ob- 
tained. Contractors  say  they  are  all  healthy ; 
correspondents  say  the  Canal  is  banked  with 

their  graves The  turbulent  N.  J.  Leg- 

islature  has  adjourned  sine  die • -fen‘ 

ton  J.  Hall,  of  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  to  succeed  M.  V.  Mont- 
gomery, resigned It  is  estimated  that 

March  fires  cost  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada $10,500,000.  or  $3,000,000  above  the  aver- 
age in  that  month  for  a dozen  years  past 

....  All  indications  point  to  a very  late  open- 
ing of  the  canals  of  this  State,  as  they  are 
still  full  of  solid  ice,  and  little  or  no  repairs 

have  been  done Bamum  is  seeking 

8100,000  of  free  advertising  by  suing  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  for  that 
amount  of  damages  for  killing  Jumbo,  at 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  in  the  latter  part  of  ’85. . .. . . 
Dr.  James  Hodges,  convicted  of  exploding 
that  bomb  in  the  Grand  Opera  House,  San 
Francisco,  on  Feb.  0,  during  the  Patti  con- 
cert, has  been  condemned  to  two  years  im- 
prisonment   Professor  Charles  A. 

Shaeffer,  Dean  of  the  faculty  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy  in  the  presidency  of  the  Iowa 
State  University  occasioned  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  Pickard That  terrible 

drought  still  continues  in  Western  Texas.  No 
rain  for  months.  Wells  and  water-courses 
dry.  Grass  all  dried  and  eaten  up.  Cat- 
tlemen forced  to  move  out.  Most  of  the 
sufferers  still  remaining  will  do  so  if  they 

can Monday  Gov.  Marmaduke  ot 

Mo.  signed  a bill  exempting  loan  mid  build- 
ing associations  from  taxation.  Societies  of 
this  kind  are  being  rapidly  incorporated . ... . . 

Thirty-nine  years  ago  modern  Spiritualism 
came  into  existence  with  the  spirit-rappings 
of  the  Fox  sisters  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
anniversary  meetings  have  been  the  order 
of  the  day,  during  the  week.  The  number  of 
sincere  believers  is  estimated  at  several  mil- 
lions,  including  a number  of  eminent  scien- 
tists  Monday  champion  sluggger, 

John  L.  Sullivan  attended  the  regular  White 
House  reception,  and  was  introduced  to  the 
President  by  his  manager,  Pat  Sheedy.  Pa- 
pers making  lots  of  fun  of  the  visit — a trifle 


fills  much  space  in  the  “silly  season,”  when 

Congress  isn’t  sitting  and  news  is  scarce 

Last  Wednesday  the  anniversary  of  the 

death  of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnson  at 
Shiloh,  a 15  foot-high  bronze  statue  of  him 
on  horseback  was  unveiled  at  Matarie  Ceme- 
try,  New  Orleans.  Jeff  Davis  was  among  the 
speakers.  The  local  branch  of  Grand  Army 
participated  in  the  grand  display Wed- 

nesday Rhode  Island  had  the  fiercest  electoral 
fight  since  that  of  Sprague  for  Governor  in 
1862.  Republican,  Democratic  and  Prohibi- 
tion tickets  in  the  field.  A clean  majority 
overall  other  candidates  is  necessary  for  a 
choice:  where  there  is  only  a plurality— the 
excess  of  votes  cast  for  one  over  any  one  of 
several  competitors— the  election  is  thrown  into 
the  Legislature.  John  M.  Davis,  Democrat, 
was  elected  Governor  by  a clear  majority  of 
973.  The  Democratic  Lieut. -Gov.  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  got  pluralities  only ; but  the  At 
torney  - General  was  elected.  Prohibition 
drew  most  of  its  votes  from  the  Republicans, 
and  there  were  a great  many  Mugwumps  who 
knifed  the  Republican  nominees.  The  Assem- 
bly stands  as  follows:  Senate— Republicans, 
19;  Democrats,  12.  House— Republicans,  27 
Democrats, 35.  Or,  47  to  46  in  grand  commit 
tee  in  favor  of  the  Democrats.  The  Demo 
crats  in  the  present  Assembly  have  only  seven 
Senators  and  six  Representatives  out  of  the 

whole  108 • •••••• 

...  .In  Wisconsin  32  cities  in  the  State  elected 
Mayors,  Tuesday,  as  follows:  13  Republicans, 

11  Democrats,  three  Labor,  four  Citizens’  and 
one  Independent.  In  Milwaukee  the  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  fused  against  the  Labor 
ticket.  The  Labor  ticket  carried  the  town, 
however,  by  1,500,  though  the  fusionists  elect- 
ed 15  out  of  25  aldermen .Tuesday’s 

election  at  Minneapolis  was  a victory  for  the 
Democrats,  w ho  elected  10  aldermen  to  the 
Republicans’  11.  The  Democrats  already  had 
nine  to  the  Republicans’  six ; so  now  the  coun- 
cil stands  19  Democrats,  17  Republicans.  For 
the  first  time  in  years  the  Democrats  are  in 

power  The  vote  for  Mayor  of  Kansas 

City,  Mo.,  Tuesday,  was  as  follows:  Kumpi, 
Republican,  6,369;  Worthen,  Democrat,  3.,  124; 
Welch,  Labor,  1,925.  The  Republicans  elected 
their  entire  city  ticket,  except  the  treasurer 

and  four  aldermen At  Dubuque,  Iowa, 

Monday,  the  Knights  of  Labor  elected  nearly 
their  entire  ticket,  including  the  Mayor  and 
aldermen,  in  every  ward.  The  Republicans 

elect  their  candidate  for  City  Attorney 

Roche,  Republican,  has  been  elected  Mayor  of 
Chicago  by  over  30,000  majority.  The  Demo- 
cratic-Labor-Anarchist party,  to  which  Car- 
ter Harrison  gave  all  his  influence,  was  over- 
whelmed. Many  respectable  Democrats  of 
all  classes,  especially  those  who  had  a solid 
stake  in  the  city,  voted  with  the  Republicans. 
The  Anarchists  forced  themselves  into  the 
lead,  and  now  most  of  the  Democratic  and 
Labor  Parties  are  disgusted  with  themselves 
for  having  made  such  a blunder.  All  respect- 
able men  are  jubilant  at  the  utter  rout  of  this 
un-American  rabble;  but  their  expectation 
that  the  Anarchists  will  “stay  defeated”  with- 
out an  effort  to  force  themselves  to  the  head 
ao-aiu,  is  sure  to  be  woefully  disappointed. 
At  Cincinnati,  the  Labor  Party  cast  18,000 
votes,  and  nearly  won.  They  now  say  they 
would  have  been  victorious  had  they  kept 
free  from  “entangling  alliauces”  with  Anarch- 
ists and  Socialists,  and  they  have  resolved 
to  be  wiser  in  future.  A Republican 
Mayor  was  sleeted.  The  Democratic 

ticket  was  third  in  the  field,  being  badly 

beaten  even  by  the  Labor  Party •• 

The  Republicans  made  great  gams  in  St 
Louis,  where  the  Democratic  vote  fell  off 

heavily  ••  The  proposed  Prohibition 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  defeated 
in  Michigan  by  about  3,800  majority  after  a 

very  bitter  contest The  constitutional 

amendment  increasing  the  salaries  of  State 
officers  is  carried  by  a liberal  majority.  The 
Governor’s  salary  is  raised  from  $1,000  to 
$5  000-  that  of  the  State  Treasurer  and 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  from 
$1,000  to  $2,500  each;  that  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land-Office 
from  $800  to  $2,500  each ; and  that  of  the  At- 
torney-General from  $800  to  $3,000.  The 
Republican  State  ticket  was  elected  by 
about  10,000  majority  The  rum  interests  all 
over  the  country  contributed  liberally  to 
secure  the  defeat  of  the  amendment.  The 
women  everywhere  worked  nobly  for  it.  1 he 
country  towns  and  rural  districts  supported 
it  heartily,  but  all  the  cities  and  larger  towns 
gave  heavy  majorities  against  it.  In  the 
Upper  Peninsula  a violent  blizzard  kept  many 
farmers  at  home  who  would  have  voted  for 
prohibition,  and  the  weather  generally  was 
more  favorable  to  rum  than  water 


all.  Miss  W.  had  for  years  given  away  about 

$250,000  annually  in  charity 

In  New  York  Governor  Hill  has  not  yet 

acted  upon  the  High  License  Bill  lately  passed 
by  the  legislature,  but  his  references  in  recent 
messages  to  the  abuses  of  special  legislation 
have  led  many  to  expect  a veto  of  the  bill. 
Some  of  the  most  influential  Democratic 

papers  are  stronglv  against  a veto 

Rhode  Island  has  fallen  into  line  with  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  among  the  New 
England  States  in  establishing  a bureau  of 
industrial  statistics.  Under  a law  just  passed 
a Commissioner,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, is  instructed  to  report  annually  in  rela- 
tion to  the  condition  of  labor  and  business  in 
all  mechanical,  manufacturing,  commercial 
and  industrial  enterprises  of  the  State,  and 
especially  in  relation  to  the  social,  educational 
and  sanitary  condition  of  the  laboring  classes. 
Employers  of  every  degree  are  required, 
under  penalty  of  a fine,  to  furnish  the  bureau 

“all  proper  and  necessary  information” 

.North  Carolina  also  has  lately  estab- 
lished a Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Labor 

The  Canadian  cruiser  Vigilant  chased 

an  American  fishing  vessel  seen  fishingwithin 
the  three-mile  limit  near  Beaver  Harbor, 
Newfoundland,  the  other  day,  and  fired  a 
blank  shot  at  her  on  her  refusal  to  heave  to ; 
but  she  gained  the  line  and  was  safe.  First 
shot  this  year.  England  backs  up  the  Canad- 
ian policy.  Our  “Retaliation  Act”  does  not 
apply  to  acts  hitherto  done  by  Canada,  but  to 
all  future  acts.  The  American  Fishery  Asso- 
ciation of  Mass,  suggested  to  the  President 
that  the  object  of  the  Act  might  be  accom- 
plished by  “prohibiting  Canadian-caught  fish 
from  entry  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
States.”  They  wanted  to  get  all  of  the  advan- 
tages and  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  the 
measure.  The  President  says  that  the  Act 
must  be  enforced,  if  at  all,  to  maintain  the 
national  honor,  and  not  to  protect  any  par- 
ticular interest.  It  will  probably  be  enforced 
to  the  full  extent,  and  if  that  isn’t  effective, 
a more  stringent  Act  will  be  passed  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress The  war  ves- 

sels being  constructed  are  to  be  pushed  to 
completion  as  fast  as  possible.  Bids  for  five 

new  ones  are  solicited • • • - - 

Over  8,000  carpenters  are  on 

strike  in  Chicago  for  eight  hours’  work  a day 
and  higher  wages.  The  Knights  of  Labor 
want  to  compromise  on  eight  hours,  and  30 
cents  an  hour;  the  local  trades-unions  are  op- 
posed; but  as  half  the  strikers  are  Knights 
the  latter  are  likely  to  force  their  views. 
Scabs  are  always  bitterly  reviled  and  often 
dangerously  assaulted.  There  is  a strong  like- 
lihood of  more  extensive  strikes  everywhere 
about  May  1,  for  shorter  hours  and  higher 
wages.  Nine  hours  instead  of  eight,  will  this 
year  probably  be  the  general  demand.  Ac- 
cording to  this  morning’s  Bradstreet,  the 
total  number  of  striking  employees  in  Janu- 
ary was  73,300,  against  47,200  last  year;  in 
February,  26,000,  against  10,700,  and  in  March 
14  500,  against  50,200  in  1886.  There  have 
been  12,300  employees  on  strike  during  eight 
days  of  April,  1887.  Powderly  is  getting 
more  and  more  radical,  and  favoring 
more  and  more  the  extremists  who  ad- 
vocate strikes  and  boycotting 


PusccIIaneousi  guhertising. 


DIXON’S  “Carburet  of  Iron”  Stove  Polish  waf 
establish'  ! In  1*27,  and  Is  to-day.  as  it  was  then,  the 
ncai ' >rlKhtest  In  the  market;  a pure  plumbago, 

, iHiisonoufi  vapors.  The  size  Is  now  doub- 

I i • weighs  nearly  half  a pound,  but  the  quali- 
ty an  i remain  the  same.  Aak  your  grocer  for 

D Lion’s  big  cake. 
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A telegram  this  morning  from  tort  Ixibson, 
Indian  Territory,  says  Mr.  Blaine  is  suffering 
seriously  there  “from  bronchial  catarrh  with 
fever  of  a remitting  type.”  Doctors  tele- 
graphed for  from  St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
Last  night’s  telegrams  said  he  was  threatened 
with  pneumonia — very  dangerous  at  his  age- 
54.  He  is  visiting  his  daughter,  the  wife  of 
Col.  Coppinger,the  commander  at  Fort  Gibson. 

V cry  latest  reports  say  that  “it  is  a slight  attack 
of  cold.”  He  was  “doing  nicely”  yesterday . . 

Some  3,000  reports  have  been  received 

by  this  morning’s  Bradstreet  concerning  the 
number  of  industrial  employes  at  work  in 
this  country  at  this  time  as  compared  with 
two  years  ago,  together  with  the  changes  of 
wages  received  during  that  period.  ^ Two 
years  ago  wages  of  industrial  employes  had 
been  reduced  through  the  Eastern,  Middle  and 
Western  States  an  average  of  10  to  15  per 
cent  as  compared  with  1882  when  the  prosper- 
ous season  begun  in  1879  was  at  its  hight. 
There  were  also  350,000  fewer  employes  at 
work.  Now  there  are  at  least  400,000  more 
industrial  employes  at  work  than  in  1885, 
while  the  wages  on  a whole,  are  as  high  as  they 
were  in  1881-82,  and  in  some  instances  higher. 

Miss  Catherine  Lorillard  Wolfe,  who 

died  here  the  other  day,  worth  nearly  $20,000,- 
000,  has  bequeathed  to  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art  her  entire  collection  of  modern 
oil  paintings  and  water  color  drawings  and 
$200,000  in  money,  the  income  of  which  is  to 
be  used  forever  to  take  care  of  and  increase 
the  collection.  There  are  over  200  works  of 
art,  valued  at  from  $350,000  to  $500,000.  The 
museum  is  a public  institution,  open  free  to- 


A NOTHEK  HOUSEHOLD  NECESSITY. 
The  Inventor  ot  Linoleum  Indorses  a 
Discovery  as  Valuable  as  his  Own. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  it  was  found 
that  a floor  covering  could  be  made,  looking 
like  oil-cloth  aud  lasting  as  long  or  longer, 
and  yet  without  that  coldness  to  the  tread  which 
is  one  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  oil- 
cloth. The  new  article  was  made  of  very  finely 
ground  particles  of  cork,  mixed  with  linseed 
oil  aud  other  substances  in  mysterious  ways 
which  need  not  here  and  now  be  described. 
“Linoleum”  was  the  name  selected  for  it.  At 
first  it  was  put  before  the  public  on  a very 
small  scale.  But  its  merits  created  a great  de- 
mand fqr  it  and  it  is  now  a household  institu- 
tion, both  in  this  country  and  in  England. 

At  the  head  of  the  Linoleum  business,  in 
this  country,  is  the  well-known  house  of 
Joseph  Wild  & Co.,  of  84  Worth  St.,  New- 
York.  The  senior  partner  of  this  firm  is 
Josepn  Wild,  Esq,  a resident  of  South  Brook- 
lyn, and  one  of  the  most  hearty-looking  gen- 
tlemen of  his  age  anywhere  to  be  seen.  He  is 
considerably  over  seventy,  with  snow-white 
hair,  erect  form  and  a very  cheerful  counte- 
nance. To  look  at  him  one  would  suppose  he 
never  had  suffered  a day’s  illness  in  his  life. 
Yet  there  was  a time  when  Mr.  Wild  was  an 
invalid,  worn  by  active  attention  to  business, 
and  seeming  to  be  on  the  verge  of  total  nervous 
prostration.  Concerning  his  invalidity  and 
his  restoration  to  health,  one  of  our  correspon- 
dents recently  had  a little  conversation  with 
him  at  his  store. 

They  tell  me  you  were  considerably  run 
down  in  health,  Mr.  Wild.” 

“It  is  very  true,  sir.  I was  not  bedridden, 
nor  was  I entirely  laid  aside  from  business, 
but  I had  given  myself  very  closely  to  my 
business  affairs,  and  my  duties  in  connection 
with  the  church  and  some  of  the  Baptist  benev- 
olent societies  had  weighed  heavily  upon 
me.  A younger  man  than  I might  not  have 
felt  these  burdens  as  1 did  but  at  my  time  of 
life  they  began  to  make  their  mark  on  my 
constitution.  I felt  a lack  of  vitality,  and  real- 
ized that  my  nerve-power  was  about  to  fail 
me.  My  appetite  was  not  as  it  formerly  had 
been,  and  my  digestion  was  somewhat  disor- 
dered. I needed,  in  fact,  revitalization.  About 
this  time  I heard  of  Compound  Oxygen,  and 
I made  inquiry  at  the  New  York  office  of  this 
remedy,  148  Fifth  Avenue,  to  see  if  it  could  be 
applicable  to  me.  Learning  that  others  who 


had  been  run  down  as  I was  had  been  benefited 
by  the  Compound  Oxygen,  I procureda  ‘Home 
Treatment,’  with  considerable  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  would  do  me  any  good. 

This  was  about  two  years  ago.  Since  that 
time  I have  been  taking  Compound  Oxygen, 
not  all  the  time  but  frequeutly  at  intervals, 
when  I have  felt  the  need  of  it.” 

“Then  you  received  decided  benefit  from  it 
at  the  outset?” 

“Very  soon  after  I began  to  inhale  I found 
that  I was  receiving  new  strength.  And  I 
was  glad  to  note  that  it  was  real  strength,  and 
not  a mere  stimulus.  I noted  also  the  stead- 
iness of  my  improvement.  There  was  no 
falling  back,  but  a constant  and  reliable 
advance.  Daily  I could  feel  an  increase  of 
vitality.  My  spirits  were  better  and  my 
power  of  action  was  greater.  I was  able  to 
attend  to  my  business  and  to  all  my  other  with 
far  less  strain  on  me  than  I had  for  some  time 
previously  experienced.” 

“And  so  you  now  find  yourself  as  well  as 
ever  and  beyond  the  necessity  of  medicine?” 

“For  a man  of  my  years  I am  as  hearty  and 
vigorous  as  I can  expect.  I am  free  from 
disease  and  pain,  and  am  attending  to  as 
much  detail  of  business  as  if  I were  only  fifty 
years  old.  As  to  medicine,  I have  no  use  for 
it  drug-medicine  I mean.  I do  not  call  this 
Oxygen  exactly  a medicine;  certainly  not  in 
the  sense  that  drags  are  medicinal.  I regard 
it  as  a wonderful  vitalizer  and  invigorator. 
And  it  as  such  that  I even  now  occasionally  re- 
sort to  it  when  I feel  the  need.  I keep  it  in 
the  house,  and  intend  to  continue  doing  so.” 

To  the  many  gentlemen  of  advancing  years 
who  are  overworked  and  weary,  and  who  feel 
themselves  in  need  of  revitalization, Compound 
Oxygen  is,  as  in  Mr.  Wild’s  case  a valuable 
helper.  The  late  T.  S.  Arthur,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  brought  almost  from  the  grave  by  this 
means  when  he  was  quite  an  old  man,  and  by 
it  his  life  was  prolonged  for  a number  of 
years.  The  Hon.  Willian  D.  Kelley,  of  Philad- 
elphia, who  is  beyond  seventy,  attributes  to 
Compound  Oxygen  his  recovery  from  what 
had  been  pronounced  a fatal  disease.  He  still 
uses  the  Oxygen  as  a vitalizer,  and  is  in 
vigorous  condition,  attending  to  his  legal  and 
Congressional  duties  as  actively  as  of  old. 

For  a valuable  treatise  on  what  Compound 
Oxygen  is  and  what  it  does,  write  to  Drs. 
Starkey  & Palen,  1529  Arch  Street,  Philad- 
elphia. The  treatise  will  be  mailed  free  of 
charge. — Aclv. 

• * * * 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  April  9,  1887. 

A Contest  Board  has  been  established  by 
the  General  Land  Office  to  which  all  contested 
cases  with  regard  to  the  pre-emption  of  pub- 
lic land  are  to  be  referred  Betting  at 

horse  races  has  just  been  legalized  in  France, 
but  a portion  of  the  profits  from  the  sale  of 
privileges  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  horse-breeding  and  charity  

Frenchmen  have  been  making  inquiries  in 
Ontario,  Can.,  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Domin- 
ion to  supply  horses  suitable  for  military  pur- 
poses—thought  to  be  representatives  of  the 

French  Government Cattle  on  the 

ranges  of  New  Mexico,  Indian  Territory,  and 
Colorado  are  reported  to  have  come  through 
the  winter  in  excellent  shape  and  with  but 

slight  losses The  Texas  Legislature 

has  passed  a very  elaborate  public  land  bill, 
giving  the  farmer  a chance  to  secure  a home- 
stead ou  40  years’  credit  at  five  per  cent,  in- 
terest  The  export  of  hog  product  in 

1879,  1880  and  1881  was  larger  than  it  has  ever 
been  since,  averaging  for  the  three  years 

6.363.000  hogs,  and  for  the  last  five  years  4,- 

260.000  hogs.  In  1886  it  was  4,700,000  hogs, 
the  largest  total  in  the  five  years.  The  num- 
ber of  hogs  packed  in  March  was  475,000  head, 
against  390,000  head  in  March,  1886.  In  the 
year  ending  February  28,  6,439,009  hogs  were 
packed,  an  increase  of  140,014  in  number  and 
a reduction  of  7.67  pounds  per  hog  in  average 
gross  weight,  and  1.68  pounds  in  average  yield 
of  lard.  Reduced  production  makes  the  pack- 
ing equal  to  50,597  hogs  of  same  weight  less 

than  last  year Public  land,  to  the 

extent  of  9,000,000  acres,  remain  unsurveyed 
in  Colorado,  12,000,000  in  Arizona,  27,000,000 
in  California,  49,000,000  in  Dakota,  7,000,000 
in  Florida,  44,000,000  in  Idaho,  7,000,000  in 
Minnesota,  39,000,000  in  Nevada,  74,000,000  iu 

1 Montana,  41,000,000  in  Utah  and  22,000,000  in 
Washington  Territory,  and  in  each  of  these 
States  and  Territories  there  is  also  a good  deal 

of  surveved  land  open  to  settlement 

The  Massachusetts  Cattle  Commissioners  have 
issued  a proclamation  of  quarantine  against 
cattle  from  New  York  and  Vermont,  on  ac- 
count of  the  presence  of  contagious  pleuro- 
pneumonia in  those  States  In  France 

the  import  duty  on  oxen  has  been  placed  at 
38  francs;  on  cows,  2J  francs;  on  calves,  eight 
francs;  on  sheep,  five  francs,  and  on  fresh 

meat  12  francs — a franc  is  worth  19.3  cents 

...  .The  census  of  live  stock  in  France  taken 
by  order  of  the  French  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment enumerates:  Cattle,  13,104,000;  sheep, 
22,616,000;  swine,  5,881,000;  horses,  2,911,000; 
goats,  1,483,000;  mules,  238,000;  asses,  387,000. 
This  is  an  increase  in  all  classes  compared 
with  last  year ; in  cattle  the  increase  amounts 

to  1,658,000  head The  average  weight 

of  hogs  at  the  Kansas  City  Stock  Y ards  tho 
last  10  days  in  March  was  220  pounds  against 
226  last  year;  for  the  month  of  March  the 
average  was  223  pounds,  against  221  last  year. 

Swift  & Co.,  the  great  Chicago  meat 

packers, are  soon  to  establish  “ahnonster  pack- 
cry”  at  Kansas  City, "Mo 
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Saturday,  April  9,  1887. 

The  French  apple  crop  was  very  short  in 
1886,  according  to  Consul  Dufais,  of  Havre, 
who  states  that  it  amounted  to  8,300,758  hec- 
toliters (of  2%  bushels) , against  19,945,000  hec- 
toliters in  1885,  a decrease  of  over  100  per 
cent.  The  reason  for  the  decrease  is  stated  to 
be  because  of  the  crop  of  1885  being  a very 
heavy  one.  The  tendency  is  to  increase  the 
culture  of  apples  in  France  yearly.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  short  apple  crop  in  the  United 
States  Consul  Dufais  says  that  many  Ameri- 
can contracts  have  been  canceled  and  a forfeit 
paid 

The  Australasian  wheat  crop  in  1886  was 
about  22,000,000  bushels,  which  was  all  re- 
quired for  home  use  except  about  500,000 
bushels  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  crop  of  1887,  harvested  in 
January  and  February,  will  afford  a surplus 
in  the  colonies  of  Victoria,  South  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  of  about  13,000,000  bushels,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  will  be  wanted  in 
the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queens- 
land, thus  greatly  reducing  the  quantity  for 
export  to  the  United  Kingdom,  which  may 
reach  5,000,000  to  7,000,000  bushels  in  the 
twelve  months  to  end  December  81,  1887.  It 
would  seem  from  the  latest  information  from 
India  that  Europe’s  supplies  from  that  empire 
may  be  fully  10,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  less 
in  1887-8  than  in  1886-7. 

There  have  been  complaints  of  damage  to 
the  winter -wheat  crop,  in  Michigan,  Kansas 
and  Ohio.  The  weather  in  the  winter-wheat 
States  has  been  dry  and  cold,  and  the  wheat 
crop  is  suffering  more  or  less  in  consequence. 
In  some  sections  of  Ohio  where  the  ground 
has  for  a considerable  time  been  bare,  fields 
of  wheat  that  looked  bad  with  poor  promise, 
have  been  plowed  up,  aud  no  more  than  half 
an  average  crop  is  predicted  in  those  sections. 
The  weather  in  California  this  week  has  been 
cold  and  dry,  and  the  crops  on  the  ground  are 
reported  to  be  suffering.  The  weather  in  this 
month  will  determine  the  time  of  seeding  the 
spring-wheat  crop  of  some  14,000,000  acres, 
taking  18,000,000  to  20,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
from  the  farmers’  granaries.  It  is  feared  that 
much  of  this  field  work  will  from  the  weather 
vicissitudes  be  extended  into  May. 

The  past  season  has  been  a favorable  one  for 
the  Florida  orange  crop.  Prices  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  weeks  of  glutted  markets  have 
been  good.  The  Jacksonville  Times-Union 
says  that  Florida  Oranges  of  the  same  grade 
as  Messina  and  Catania  fruit  sold  at  $1.25  to 
$1.50  per  box  higher  at  New  York  recently. 
The  demand  for  first-class  fruit  is  said  to  be 
greater  than  the  supply  at  all  the  leading 
markets.  The  crop  of  1886-87  is  estimated  by 
that  paper  at  over  1,000,000  boxes,  or  nearly 
double  the  early  estimates.  With  a favorable 
season  the  next  crop  will  probably  reach  1,200,- 
000  boxes,  and  perhaps  1,500,000  boxes.  Com- 
paratively few  growers  have  warehouse  room 
sufficient  for  their  crops.  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  it  is  not  necessary  in  average 
years,  as  they  can  be  left  on  the  trees  till 
wanted.  What  is  needed,  the  above  journal 
states,  is  that  a more  direct  system  of  market- 
ing the  crop  be  introduced.  Paying  prices 
would  probably  be  more  easily  obtained  than 
if  a few  large  markets  handled  the  crop. 

During  the  week  wheat  has  been  firmer 
on  news  of  drought,  crop  damage  and  the  at- 
titude of  the  bull  clique  at  the  West.  In  Cali- 
fornia prices  are  high  and  business  at  a stand- 
still. There  are  threats  of  a May  corner  in 
wheat.  If  this  occurs  and  prices  go  up,  we 
strongly  advise  all  friends  to  market  all  the 
surplus  wheat  they  may  have  on  hand;  as 
there  is  sure  to  be  a collapse  after  the  “cor- 
ner.” and  prices  are  hardly  likely  to  rule  high 
again  this  season. 

The  receipts  of  butter  exceeded  demands, 
hence  a drop  of  one  to  two  cents  per  pound. 

April  9,  ’86. 
2fi(§,35c. 
26@30 

Very  full  prices  were  realized  for  cheese 
especially  for  the  better  qualities.  Last 
week’s  exports  hence  to  Europe  were  placed 
at  6,116  boxes,  and  of  butter  and  butterine  at 
648  packages. 

April  8.  ’87.  April  9 ’86 
Cheese  (best  factory) VSH&UH  10@  'll  14 

Eggs  were  offered  less  freely,  and,  as  in  good 
request,  advanced  in  price,  and  by  Thursdav 

Auril  8 rnanVinrl  1Q1/  141/  t.  . v* 


_ April  8,  ’87. 

Creamery,  prime  to  fancy 24@31e. 

State,  dairy  do.  2U@28 


April  8,  reached  13 % to  14^  for  best  fresh- 
gathered  domestic. 

Prices  of  wool  are  dull,  with  no  near  pros- 
pect of  an  advance.  In  Boston  prices  are 
from  two  to  five  cents  per  pound  lower  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Some  forced 
sales  of  late  have  tended  to  lower  the  market 
still  more.  As  compared  with  last  year  prices 
at  the  “Hub”  are:  p 


Ohio  & Pennsylvania  X. 

Ohio  and  Penn.  XX 

Ohio  & Penn.  XX  and  above. . . 

Michigan  X 

Fine  Ohio  delaine 

No.  1 combing 

Texas  spring,  12  months..’.’'..’* 


April  9, ’86.  Aprils,  » 87 

81@32e! 

• -33@34  32@33 

■ S4@35  33(3)35 

••*@31  30@31 

...34(5)35  35@36 

. .36(5)38  37@39 

,.21@24  20@23 

The  new  freight  rates,  due  to  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Bill,  are  a very  disturbing 
influence.  Nobody  seems  to  know  what  they 
will  be  from  various  points  in  the  country  to 
the  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
markets,  and  thence  to  the  factories.  The 
new  rail  rate  from  San  Francisco  to  Boston  is 
$5.45  per  100  pounds  against  68  cents,  the  old 
rate.  In  anticipation  of  the  rise,  very  heavy 
shipments  were  made  before  April  4th  so  that 
practically  no  wool  is  left  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  rates  by  the  Isthmus  are  not  vet 
announced:  the  present  charge,  by  way  of 
Cape  Horn,  is  one  cent  per  pound;  but  the 
time  by  way  of  the  Cape  is  from  four  to  six 
months,  against  three  to  four  weeks  overland 
but  at  present  rates  shipments  by  rail  from 
California  east  are  out  of  the  question. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  April  9,  1887. 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Feed.  Quotations  are  for:  40  lbs.  at  95e.@$l,  60  lbs 
at  90@$1.;  80  lbs.  at  85@90c.;  100  lbs.  at  95c®*l- 
sharps  at  $1(5)1  C5,  and  rye  feed  85@90e,  screenings  at 
60@75c. 

Poultry  — Live.— In  live  poultry  the  market  Is  bare 
ly  steady,  with  but  little  trading.  A moderate  Inquiry 
for  dressed  poultry,  but  the  market  is  held  Arm  on 
light  receipts.  Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Pennsyl 
vania,  per  ft,  13@14c;  fowls,  Western,  per  lb,  13@l4c 
roosters  old,  per  lb,  7@8c;  turkeys,  per  lb  12@14c;  ducks, 
western  pel  pair,  <iU@80c. 

Poultry.— Dressed. -Turkeys,  fancy,  per  Tb  13@14c: 
turkeys,  prime,  per  ft,  atll@12c:  do,  poor  to  fair  9®10e- 
chickens,  Philadelphia,  broilers,  28@35c;  do  Bucks 
County  I5@l6c;  do,  and  fowls,  State  and  Western 
choice,  12®13c;  do.  do.  Jersey,  14tal5c;  old  cocks,  per  lb, 
b@ic:  ducks,  western,  good  to  prime  per  lb,  U@12c;  do 
do.  inferior,  per  ft,  7(5)  10c;  Geese  western  per  lb,  8@ 
10c;  Squabs,  white, per  doz,  $3  50@4;  Squabs,  dark,  per 
doz,  $2@2  50. 

v kgetables.— The  demand  for  State  potatoes  is  very 
fair,  especially  for  choice  stock,  for  which  regular 
prices  are  obtained.  Potatoes.-State,  Rose,  Si  75«i2: 
do.  Burbank,  $1  ?5@2  00:  do,  peerless,  SI  -ICkcul  65;  Maine 
and  N . B.,  Roee,  $2  25;  Maine  and  N.  B.,  Hebron,  $2  25; 
Bermuda  potatoes,  $8  00@iO00;  sweet  potatoes, 
Del.  River,  fancy,  per  bbl.,  S2  75@3  25.  Cabbages,  -per 
new  100,  $3@4.  Onions.— Conn.,  red  per  bbl.  $2  25@2  75 
do.  Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl..  SI  00®  1 75:  do.  Ber- 
muda per  crate,  $2.  Turnips,  per  bbl.,  *1@1  25. 

Hay  and  Straw.— There  Is  a fair  business  in  grades 
needed  by  the  home  trade.  The  common  qualities  are 
slow  and  nominal.  Hay— Choice  Timothy,  80@85e. 
good  do.  70@75c:  medium,  60@65c;  Shipping,  50®  55c: 
Clover,  mixed  55@65c.  Straw  No.  1 Rye,  60c;  short  do 
411® 45c;  oat,  40®45c. 

Beans. — The  market  has  a good  temper,  ruling 
strong  on  moderate  receipts  aud  steady  demands. 
Marrows  and  white  kidneys  are  advanced.  Marrows, 
choice,  new,$l  85®l  90,  Mediums,  do  do  $1 50;  pea,  new 
$1 45;  red  kidneys,  do,  *1  75:  white  kidneys,  choice, 
new,  $1  60;  green  peas,  $1  0C@1  L5. 

Hops. — The  market  is  without  change  in  any  respect. 
The  trading  is  In  small  lots.  Prices  are  easy  on  low 
grades.  American  Hops.—  State  new,  20@21c;  do  me- 
dium, 14@l6c;  do  1885  crop,  best  on  offer,  lie;  do  1885 
crop,  Inferior,  8®9c;  California,  new,  prime  and  best 
20@2lc.  Foreign— German,  new,  best,  20@22c;  do  new 
medium  grades,  16®  18c;  English,  new  best.  18@20c 
Fruits.— Fresh —A  fair  steady  demand  for  apples 
at  firm  prices.  The  trade  in  cranberries  is  moderate 
at  unchanged  prices.  A Arm  market  for  Florida 
oranges,  apples.- Baldwins,  per  bbl.,  at  $4  50@ 

•j  reeni n gs,  per  bbl,  $4  50@5  00.  Cranberries,  at 

$2  75(23  50  for  Jersey  per  crate.  Florida  oranges  at 
f°r  best,  per  box;  $3@3  50  for  choice;  *150® 

2 00  for  lower  grades. 

Fruits.— Dried.— Apples-Fancy  Evaporated,  12Wc.; 
do.  choice,  do,  at  12c;  do.  prime.  Iiu@n4c; 
do.  do.  State,  sliced,  P//b  5c ; do.  North  Carolina 
choice,  5M@6c;  do  do.  prime.  4)4®5c.  Peaches.— North 
Carolina,  peeled  choice,  new,  15®  17c:  do.  do.  do,  prime, 
2@14c;  do.  Georgia,  choice,  14@16c;  do.  do.  prime 
12@18c;  Cherries.  pitted,  lie.  Raspherries- 
evaporated,  17@17}^c;  do  .sun-dried,  16@16}6c  Blackber- 
ries—prime,  9e.  Whortleberries— 7c.  Plums,  7c 

Peaches— unpeeled,  halves,  5®5^c;  do.  do.  quarters, 
4@4^c.  Prunes,  Bohemian,  3-S£@4. 

Peanuts— Are  quoted  steady  with  a fair  demand; 
Quoted  at  4%c.  tor  fancy  nand-picked;  346®3£fc. 
for  farmers’  grades. 

COTTON.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows; 

New  Orleans. 


Uplands.  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary 7 13-16  8 

Strict  Ordinary 8%  8 7-16 

Good  Ordinary. 9 3-16  9U 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  9&£  9 13-16 

Low  Middling 10  1-16  low 

Strict  Low  Middling...  10%  10  9-16 

Middling 10  9-16  10-M 

Good  Middling 10  13-16  11 

Strict  Good  Middling.. .11  1-16  UM 
Middling  Fair ..117-16  xm, 

Fair 12  1-16  12H 

_ ■ STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary 7 5-16  I Low  Middling 

Strict  Good  Ord 8 I Middling 


Texas. 

8 

8 7-16 
9H 

9 13-16 
10M 

10  9-16 

s* 

nw 

uh 

ViYi 

..  8 13-16 
. 9 11-16 


PROVISION  MARKETS. 

* 157i)'v  , .y,ork--FR0vis(°ns.-Pork.-  Mess,  quoted  at 
*15 00@1?  2a  tor  Old;  new,  $16  25;  $15  75@16  05  for  Family 
Mess;.$17@13  for  Clear  Back;  and  $14@14  50  fot  Extra 
Prime.  Beef.— City  Extra  India  Mess,  *17@18;  Extra 
Mess,  in  barrels,  $8  50@9;  Packet,  $9  50;  Plate,  *9.  Beef 
Hams.— Quoted  $21  50@21 75.  CUT  Meats.— Pickled  Bel 
lies,  part  12  ft  average,  7^c;  Pickled  Bellies  12  ft 
quoted  at  7^c;  Pickled  Hams,  ll@llWe;  Pickled 
.^®‘£’SmokedHamsl2@12Wc;  Smoked 
Shoulders,  <9ic.  MiDDLEs.-Long  Clear  in  New  Fork 
quoted  at  8%  Dressed  Hogs.-  Averages  quoted  at  7 y2 
@7%c.  Lard.— Western  Steam  Spot,  (mainly  forex? 
port)  7.40c;  City  Steam,  7.40c;  refined,  quoted  7.75c-  Con 
tlnent,  8@8.10c;  South  American  April,  7.57c;  Mav  7 59 
?82c1C’  June’  7-57@'!-65ci  July,  7.7i®7.74e;  August,  7.i\ 

CjncAGo—  Mess  Pork.-$20  75  per  bbl.  Lard — 
PhF  ,£bort  Rib  sides  (loose),  $8  05;  dry 

(boxed),S$8  55  6rS  (boxed)’  25 ’ short  dear  sides, 

St.  Louis.— Pork  — Pork  irregular;  New  Mess  417011- 
Lard.- $7  10  for  prime  steam.  Dry  Salt  Meats.— Boxed 
n™  cl|£r’  ?’  864;  Clear  ribs,  *8  10;  short  clear,  $8  20. 
bauuu,  Shoulders,  $6  3)  W to  6 50;  Long  clear  48  60 
to  8 621-sj;  clear  ribs,  $8  60  to  $8  70;  short  clear  * $8  75 
ams  Lower  at  $11  50@14.  ’ 

Philadelphia— Provisions  steady.  Beef.— City  Fam- 
ily,  per  bbl.,  $1050;  do  packets,  $9  50;  smoked  beef,  15 
lbc;  Beef  hams,  $22  00.  Pork.— Mess,  16  50@ 

d°’  Steal“’ ^ 
DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butter  The  market  has  a dull  and 
weak  look  and  some  grades  are  obtainable  a trifle  low- 
fr-  w-S r! , !r.r c V 1 fc U 2 K' ’ Pennsylvania  Creamery,  30® 
n 22@b(Jc;  State  Dairy,  half  firkin  tubs 

wf«tS.tlaniUbS’,?JJ,°oCe’  27@23c;  Welsh  tubs,  18@25c; 
Western  Dairy,  14@l8e;  Western  Factory  12®22c* 
Western  Imitation  Creamery,  13@24c.  Old  Butter  — 
sir f (<n 11 V r eAl." ! V y ’ M@19e  State  Dairy,  tubs,  13@21c; 
flrklnsR  l4ytol^  tUbs’  14  to  2,JC;  state  Dairy 

Cheese.  The  general  market  has  undergone  no  111a 
change,  ruling  Arm  and  quiet,  state  factory,  1 1 
@\4%c.  including  fancy  white,  1416  to  14%£c-  do  col 

skim’s  1lS®o12WcLi8htSkimS  Pennsylvania 

Eggs.— Are  doing  a little  better  with  a fair  demand 
14@14)4c;  Western,  13^@14Wc;  Southern,  13§@ 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — Butter  firm;  Pennsylvania 
extra,  Sl@S2e;  Western  Creamery  extra,  30 
to  81c;  B.  C.  and  N.  Y.  Creamery,  extra,  27  to  28c- 
Packing  Butter,  6@9c.  Cheese.— Quiet;  New  York 
full  cream,  14^c;  Ohio  flats,  choice,  13Wc;  Penn 
sylvania  part  Skims,  5@7c;  do.  full  skims,  lW@8c 
Eggs.— Quiet.  Pennsylvania  Arsis,  14c;  Ohio  and 
other  western  firsts,  1314c.  u 

3o^,?]SCAG%  111  —Butter.— Creamery,  22J4®28e.  dairy, 
42@26e.  Eggs. — 12)4®13c  per  doz.  ■ ' 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  — Butter,— Steady,  Dairy,  20®26c- 
creEmery,  24@36c;  eggs,  10J4e. 

FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.— Ungraded  Red,  88@95%c!  No' 

?’  -mull’  9^eY^°’  2 Red  93e;  b°-  1 Red,  95Wc-  No- 

&„93CjEx/ra5ed’  No-  2 Red!  for  April, 

do  for  May,  92  5-16@92>Kc:  do  for  Tnm» 
91jfc@92Hc;  do.  for  July,  91@91Wc;  do  fir  iug.lst' 
90®90%e;  do.  for  September  9(%@90%e;  do  for  De? 
cember,  94@94^c;  do,  for  May,  98%®  99c.  Rye — 
quoted  at  54@56C;  Canada,  56@58c  ; State 
57@60c.  Barley.— Two-rowed  State  at  54c.  Corn! 

, Dugfaded  Mixed,  at  49@50Wc;  Steamer  4Rl4rS) 
fSHc;  No  2 489f@4J%c;  No.  2 White,  5Ue,  Steamer  Ye® 
loo’  49n  ’ S*eaD1®r  w,hlte,  49%c;  No.  2 for  April,  49@ 
49%c;  do.  for  May  49@49%c;  do,  for  June,  48%®49%c- 
«A’f°r  JuU.  49M<3  49%C  UATS.-NO.  3 at  34c;  do. 

3/c,  No.  2,  3154®3454c;  do.  White.  S8c;  No.  l, 
Wh  te,  39c;  Mixed  Western,  35©37c  White  do.  38@42e 
White  State,  39%c;  No.  2 for  April,  34(%@34%c;  do  for 
May,  35c;  do,  for  June,  35®35%c.  ' 

laqjii? w7  AN»  M®AL— Flour— ' Quotations:  Fine  $2  30 
®3  10, latter  for  fancy;  Superfine,  $2  70@3  30;  Extra 


®"A  LIBERAL  OFFER! 

An  Elegant  Horse  Brush 

WITH  EVERY  LARGE  PACKAGE. 


1 GIVEN  AWAY 


THE  UNION 


OF  THE 


£ A Fine  Currycomb 

) WITH EVERY  SMALL  PACKAGE 


ONIC. 


For  IJorses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Poultry. 


) THERE  IS  STRENGTH 
Stock-If  aisers  should  not  be  without  it. 


T*  ’ Yuutauim6  M I-KJUUUS  UUIK,  JSb.UU. 

If  you  cannot  procure  it  from  your  dealer,  send  your  orders  to 

UNION  LIVE  STOCK  TONIC  CO.,  56  S.  Penn.  Street,  Indianapolis. 


RELIABLE  AGENTS  STARTfD 


s-to  11  ~ Attachment  is  a wonderr 

SS 


IN  BUSINESS  WITHOUT  CAPITAL! 

i’oitck  pVmplF'n  uo»j hi n atuin  hand 

have ;agenteal”ve?^ tto* 

fn  cateloeueng  Yof  pun,’ps'  } their  name  and  addrfss 

5235'  ‘ lntroduce  it  I will  send  a sample  pump, 

1 “S'  express  station  in  the  U.  S.for  $5.50. 
Made  of  brass;  will  throw  water  from  50  to  60  feet,  and  re- 


Address 


No.  2,  $3 15®  3 60;  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  State.  $3  60®4  00- 
enl!i?10v  r.°  Extra  Western.  $3  15@S60;  Good  to' 
Ft?!!'*) un>V'a  ®3  ®5®5  Common  to  Fair 

Extra  Gbio,  $3  15@4  00;  Good  to  Fancy.  $4  05®5  00 
Common  Extra  Minnesota,  $3  1523  60-  Clear  *3  65-»i 

Pa  imyt'  *TX4n©’5$^5@4e25:  St^C  -W 
rdieni,  4U  @ 5 10;  Patent  Winter  Whuar 

Fxtra,  $4  40@S5  25;  Olty  Mill  Extra  for  'West 
iter  in  uew  pkgSj  Southern  Flour. 
-Common  to  KHMiTr,.  $3  4u@4  00,  and  Fair  to 

“ - —70:22  90. 


r , /IS  REPRE- 

LEWIS,  Catskill,  N.  Y- 


Common  to  Fair  Extra  at  mugw,  ana 
Choice,*4  10@5  25.  Rye  Flour.— Superfine,  $2 

Yellow  Western  quoted  at  $2  50® 2 75" 

- Quoted  !"$y^5@l  tol ®2  ,15®2  75'  B^whe1tFl@oVr5: 
Chicago.— Wheat.— No.  2 Spring, at  8 1 (4c-  No  ■;  ,l , , 
No‘,C-i,  ReS  at81^c-  Corn.— No.  if  SB^  Oats  - 

51?ic  2’  24^C‘  RyB-— No-  2,  541^c.  Barley— No.  2, 

H VL°dDoR'~  do. 1 WexStra?  S$U2pe^f  A* 
Ro?leryprocess  rfl  65®3  Sli-  Pennsy  I vania 

a 7^2^^o  sirSgh  t^amily^1*!  25@4  fij®  ifq 

ana  Clear,  $4@4 25;  do  straight,  $4  25® 4 50.  St.  Louis  and 
1 n2is  <;lear-  25;  do  do  straight,  4 25® 

tm’cKar  4-rYTA6Patfntr$4 f,®.4,8s;  Minnesota  bak 
ers  Clear,  .5@4  25;  do  do  straight.  $4  20® 4 50-  Min- 

hranrfs  45lien^f 'faiSt0  ®*ioice'  *4  «i@5;  do  do  favorite 
brands  $5  10@5  15.  Rye  Flour.— $2  i5(a$2  85  Wheat  — 
graded  In  grain  depot  92cTno.  2 Red.  fo^Apr'fi, 
toHit2co°n’odf>’  Lor  May,  91  to  91)^c;  do,  for  June,  91VJ 
vo  d f?r  Jflly’  90  Rye.— Unchanced4 

No.2  Pennsyivania  53c;  Corn-No.  3 Mixed  on  trEck 
and  in  gram  depot.  4(5^c;  Steamer  No  2 Mixed,  track 
Nmo  ^ePot’  46c:  ungraded  in  grain  depot  47c- 

\U0e?i?^eW  46c;  No;  2M&S 
ioi fGi; May’  to  47c'>  do.  for 
m .a  ip®  4/i^c;  do  for  July,  47^;  to  48Wc  Oats  — 
White  Short,  storage,  37%  to  h?4c;  do  regular  38 
to  38^c;  No.  3 White  37c;  rejected,  34 V,  to  3514c  -is  tn 

f orADr?in hjfher  but  cluie^  No-  ^ White 

*o  June,  37« 

«2Sm  tLo°-?ir/L0!iR-Jarket  dul1  and  unchanged.  XXX 
Fancv°  rnh  to  sv  I tlrtt  251  Tlloice’  *3  53  to  $3  <»; 

S4 Lf I®?0 *1  i0A°e(f4CaSPhaS 

78&;  Mo%v80^Ci  ^Uly’  77^73®I  Aug^t'  78>|| 
*c.  _ Corn.— b irm  and  a shade  hiu-hur  hni  d/xw  o 


mixed,  cash. 

SjT “B^yelilewWy.Ca8h’  ^y'mio 

strong  and"  higherf  offerings 

No  1 White  Michigan.  88c.  (JoRV.-Active  and  firm’ 
44V^’  O^T«;  n°'n  44cj  N° • 2 Ye,low-  No.  3 yedow' 

No  ^ WhVt e ,a34d o 34 e o . ^ *51  i x e d ^3 5 e ’ 

^YK-DS»ydaf5?cVy;N0'  1 Canada,  «c;fcSdoX 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKEIS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  April  9, 1887. 
.B®FAE.s:TCAhica«P- Steers,  1,436  ft,  at  $5  55;  do,  1,374 


$5  35-  ckfHfifs'ft11'4!  Std  Steers.  ’ Ms/' ft!  if  at 
o?  PP’  1*268  ft  at  $5  15;  Ohio  do  l 570  ft  at  vk- 

ftfat  o5e82’ii’71p,  tt>’  ati  ®4  95’  Indiana  Dry  Cows^i.ui 
ft,  at  S3  82U,  Pennsylvania  Oxen,  2.025  lb  at  in- 
Pennsylvania  Meal  Fed  Steers  1 S33  ft  ai  «5  i L • a > ’ 
1.146  ft,  at  $4  85;  Ohio  do , LlsOlb  at  *4  ® ^ df'l6?i 
ft,  at  $5  10;  Long  Island  ‘‘StiUers  ’ ' ' 1,633 


,hCAL^.- Veals.  120  1b  at  4^c;  do  122  ft,  at  7c;  do  145 
lb,  at  7^c;  veals,  150  lb,  at  6c.  do  139  ft,  at  7e. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — Receipts  for  six  davs  17  06? 
head  against  28,026  head  for  the  same  time  last  week 
f 50;.-d°'  4T’  at  ®3  WeTtern 
«’ftU  V>fbottJ6iStanl  J ear*iugs,  91  ft,  at 7c;  State  sheep, 
ct-A.’K?',t.f55<?jdo  96  ih,  at  $5  80;  State  Yearlings,  711b 
61^c;  Bucks,  89  ft:  at  3%c ; State  Spring  Lambs  at  S6  50 
per  head;  state  Sheep?  86  lb,  at  5^c.  state  Yearlinfs 
80tb,  at  $’  85,  do,  88ft,  at  $7,  Michigan  do,  81  lb  at  $6  85- 
Stute  Sheep,  104  lb,  at  6c-  State  fearlings,  94  ?b  at7c: 
Mich  pn  Sheep  (few  Yearlings)  88  li,  at  9c.  Michigan 

m otlb.’  State  SheeP,  94  lb,  at  $5  T.ifdo 

Lamh?tfnS,awtaa<TTYei?,rlll>?SuI2  lb’  at  ®6  85:  state  Spring 
Lambs  foi  $48;  Unshorn  Indiana  Sheen  79  lbs  „ , c--.  -'.-T. 
Chic -do,  114  lb,  at  *5  90:  Clipped  do,  116  lb  at  « M- 
Olli0  ^ eaiings,  99  10,  at  7c;  Clipped  do,  88  lb,’ 

20»S:7®Hf?P--.?ecelpta  for  week  thus  far, 
20,000  head,  for  same  time  last  week,  24,200head  Prices 
advanced  5@l0c;  no  New  York  demand  Good  to 
choice,  $4  75®5 20;  Extra,  $5  30@540:  Lambs  steady-  Or- 
dlnary  to  Choice,  *5  75®6  25?  Hogs -Receipts  for 
s?!!!?,  e a < * ■ for  same  time  last  week, 34, 047  head  • 

*5  -v  ?Cl-YorK<;rH’  ®5  60,®5  70;  Selected  medium  weights’ 
take®585’  tber  grades  unchanged;  all  offerings 

Chicago— Cattle.— Market  strong.  Shipping  steers, 
r ] ,J°  I,53®  ft,$390@5  25;  stockers  and  feeders,  $2  60 
f t ??’  f S and  mixed,  $1  50@4  35;  bulk,  $2  70 

M2  rnin  I???  BH^?oXaSMGr,aSSers’  *2  55@3  50;  corn-fed 
$-  ,u  to  *.i  Ij.  Hogs.— Market  steady  but  slow.  Rough 
“^“l^ed,  *5  1^5  60;  packing  and  shipping,  $5  60 
@5  85,  light,  $o  15@5  45;  skips,  $3@4  80.  Sheep?— Mar - 
^^u|er.  Wooled  Natives,  $3®  5 10,  shorn,  $4; 

SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  & O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship- 
ping produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre- 
serving Eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 


PETER  C.  KELLOGG  & GO’S 

—EIGHTH  ANNUAL— 

Special  Combination  Sale  of  Registered 

JERSEY  CATTLE, 

Consigned  by  prominent  breeders,  Tuesday  to  Friday, 
April  19  to  22,  1887,  commencing  each  day  at  10  o’clock 
at  the  American  Horse  Exchange  (Limited),  Broadway 
and  50th  Sts.,  New  York.  (Address  correspondence  to 
107  John  St.) 

About  40  consignments,  numbering  an  aggregate  of 
about  375  head,  will  be  sold;  comprising  nearly  every 
well  known  strain  of  blood.  For  particulars  of  which 
we  refer  buyers  to  the  catalogue  which  we  expect  to 
have  ready  for  the  mail  about  April  12.  Among  the 
consignors  are  the  well-known  breeders  viz-  D F 
Appleton,  Vaiancey  E.  Fuller,  S.  M.  Burnham,  John  f! 

T,iEd^al^Hlint’  Houghton  Farm,  W.  A & A. 
F.  Mullen,  A.  B.  Darling,  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  Orestes 
Pierce,  Wm.  RockefeBer,  D.  M.  Rollins,  T E.  Norris 
Nathan  Robins,  Moulton  Bros.,  Mrs.  E.  M Jones  John 

o-  Wryi?’  S-  w?bb,  Ehrick  Pharmly,  John  O CoucK 
C.  H.  VanNess,  J.  s.  Van  Wyek,  J.  H.  Johnson,  Frank 
Carry  , W.  A.  Conover.  J.  M.  Jackson,  J.  w.  Burgess 

J.  F.  Gulliver,  A.  L.  1 home,  and  others.  B 

DETER  C.  KELLOGG  & CO. 


JONES 

Iron  Levers,  Steel  Bearings,  Brass 
Tare  Beam  and  Beam  Box  for 

5560. 

Every  siie  Scale.  For  free  price  list 
mention  this  paper  and  address 

JONES  Or  BINGHAMTON. 
BINGHAMTON,  N. 

GRAPES  AND  RERRrES. 

™$r'  Fb'keepsie.  Duehess  GRAPES;  Comet  PEAR 
IK  EES.  Lucretia  DEWBERRY,  best  earlv  S25ner1  000 
Minnewaski  BLACKBERRY,  early,  hardy,  best  high 
bush.  Send  for  reduction  by  the  acre.  All  guaran- 
tee'3 A.  J.  CAYWOOD&  SON, 

MARLBORO,  N.  Y. 


®S^LAS30TTE’  PvS?.?k  and  p-  Duck  eggs,  $1.50  per  IS; 
$3  per  39.  JOEL  MADDOCKS,  Foxboro,  Mass. 


? I»  I ' N LNI.EA 4:11  El)  ASHES.-I  am 

prepaied  to  fm-nish  responsible  parties  with  uuleaeh 
ed  Ashes  of  the  best  quality  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Address  F.  R.  Lalor,  Dunnville,  Ontario,  Canada. 


FromPrizeWinners;  Wyaiulottes, Plymouth 
Rocks,  Light  Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins  and 
Games.  My  8th  Annual  Circular  mailed 
1no  „ ,Free,  6,ivin8  particulars.  C.  Harris, 
Box  1U2,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


750  KINDS  OF  FLOWERS 

FROM  SEED.  One  Cent  Each.  SendForList 

ALABAMA  NURSERIES,  Athens,  O. 

WHITMAN’S  HOESE-POWm, 

Wrought  Iron  Chain. 

Old  Reliable.  Simple 
and  best.  No  breakage. 
Thousands  in  use.  Mfrs. 
of  Lever  Powers,  all 
sizes, Corn  Shellers.Hay 
J Presses,  Cider  Mills, 

! Feed  Mills,  Feed  Cut- 
iters,  etc.  Send  for  circu- 
^lars  and  prices. 

Whitman  Agricultural  Co., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


.K  RIBBONS! 

We  have  purchased  at 
recent  wholesale  auction 
sal «8  several  large  lots  of 
Itemnauts  of  Silk  Ribbons 
At  prices  which  will  en- 
able us  to  offer  splendid 
bargains.  Theseremnants 
are  all  from  two  to  threa 
yards  and  upwards  In 
length,  and  many  of  them 
are  the  finest  quality  of 
Ribbons  in  the  market, of 
different  widths,  In  & 
variety  of  fashionable 
shades,  In  fact,  nearly  all 
colors  are  represented  ; 
alsodilfc’i  entklndsof  Rib- 
bons adapted  for  bonuet 
strings,  neckwear,  trim- 
ming forhatsand  dresses, 
bows,  scarfs,  etc., etc.  No 
lady  can  purchase  such 

fine  ribbons  as  these  at 

any  store  in  the  I and  for  four  times  the  money.  If  you  will  agree 
to  show  thegoods  tofriends,  aud  aid  ustomakesales,  we  will  send 
a sample  box  of  these  elegant  ribbons  for  34  cents  lu  stamps. 
Two  boxes  60  cts.  Four  boxes  $1.00.  Ten  boxes  $2  00.  Address 

PARIS  AGENCY.  7 West  Broadway,  New  York, 


2 Si  6 


THE  RURAL  (NEW-YORKER. 


APRIL  16 


in  t!)c  ficmng. 


THE  STORY  OP  A DISTRICT  SCHOOL. 

A COLLEGE  BOY’S  DIARY. 
(Continued.) 


This  brought  the  giggl”  to  a very  abrupt 
termination.  Alvira  turned  suddenly  and 
w ave  Zeuas  a sounding  box  on  the  ear.  He 
jumped  up  and  down  and  fairly  bellowed 
with  pain.  This  frightened  Alvira  and  she 
wildly  promised  to  give  him  10  cookies  if  he 
would  stop  his  uoise.  Zeuas  stopped  his  bel- 
lowing at  once  and  tagged  on  after  us  hold- 
ing his  injured  ear  with  one  hand  and  keep- 
ing the  other  hand  in  his  pocket. 

I walked  on  one  rut  while  Alvira  walked 
on  the  other.  This  appeared  to  be  about  the 
style  of  Bear  Creek  etiquette.  Zenas  trudged 
along  in  the  middle  of  the  road  about  10  feet 
behind  us.  I made  several  remarks  concern- 
ing the  weather,  the  crops  and  other  current 
topics,  but  as  they  brought  out  nothing  but 
giggles  I got  discouraged  at  last  and  gave  it 
up. 

Alvira  slowly  edged  in  nearer  my  rut.  At 
last  she  reached  the  middle  of  the  road. 
“Terrible  nice  night,  ain’t  it?  He!  he!  he! 
“I  wished  I was  an’  I know  where 
A settin’  in  the  parlor  chair 
The  door  was  locked,  the  key  hung  high 
An’  nobody  there 


Here  the  thought  of  the  blissful  condition  she 
was  about  to  describe  seemed  to  overpower 
her  for  the  verse  ended  in  a giggle — the  most 
alarming  of  any  that  had  yet  come  1 
glanced  back  at  Zenas.  He  had  taken  his 
baud  away  from  his  ear  and  stood  pointing 
his  finger  first  at  Alvira  and  then  at  myself, 
muttering  “ain’t  ye  ’shamed?” 

He  seemed  to  forget  that  his  brother  Adon- 
iram  might  be  at  death’s  door  while  he  thus 
amused  himself. 

Alvira  caught  him  in  this  attitude,  i he 
giggle  came  to  an  end  with  a gasp,  and  she 
made  a wild  dash  at  Zenas.  That  worthy 
dodged  her  and  ran  back  down  the  road.  He 
followed  us  at  a safe  distance.  I have  always 
desired  to  prevent  any  personal  considera- 
tion from  interfering  with  the  administration 
of  justice,  but  I must  confess  that  I made  up 
my  mind  that  night  to  deprive  Zenas  of  the 
benefit  of  any  doubt  in  case  he  violated  any 
school  regulation.  That  sentence  is  as  long  as 
any  of  the  director’s.  It  means  that  I felt  like 
whipping  Zenas  as  soon  as  I could  catch  him 
at  any  trick  in  school. 

We  walked  along  in  this  manner  till  we 
reached  Frost’s.  Then  Zenas  jumped  over  the 
fence  and  ran  around  to  the  back  door. 
When  Alvira  and  I entered  we  found  him  be- 
hind the  stove  grinding  his  coat  sleeve  into 
his  eyes  to  show  his  grief  for  his  brother.  As 
I entered  I heard  a middle-aged  lady  who  sat 
by  the  door  whisper:  “Alviry’s  ketched  the 
master.”  A fat,  bald-headed  man  who  sat 
near  her  overheard  this  remark.  His  face  and 
bead  grew  as  red  as  a cherry  and  he  fairly 
glared  at  me  atid  pulled  out  a pair  of  specta- 
cles that  he  might  the  better  examine  me. 

About  a dozen  persons  had  gathered  for  the 
consultation.  A goodly  array  of  bottles  and 
packages  of  medicine  stood  on  the  table.  It 
seemed  as  if  each  visitor  had  contributed  one 
or  more  varieties  of  medicine.  I deemed  it 
prudent  to  keep  Grandma  Bell’s  quota  in  my 
pocket,  particularly  as  I had  mixed  the  bot- 
tles up  so  that  I could  not  tell  one  from  an- 
other. 

The  sick  member  of  the  community  seemed 
to  be  on  exhibition  in  a little  room  adjoining 
the  room  in  which  we  all  sat.  We  were  ad- 
mitted one  at  a time  for  a look  at  him.  As 
we  were  called,  it  appeared  to  be  in  order  to 
put  on  a very  doleful  expression  of  face  and 
walk  into  the  sick  room  as  though  we  had  ful- 
ly made  up  our  minds  to  look  upon  a corpse. 

Mrs.  Frost  acted  as  usher  into  the  sick 
room.  She  was  a very  nervous  and  excitable 
woman.  Her  hair  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  excitement  to  jump  out  of  its  fastening, 
and  now  hung  loosely  about  her  head.  She 
wrung  her  hands  and  worked  her  face  pite- 
ously. The  fat  man,  who  had  shown  so  much 
displeasure  at  my  acting  as  Alvira’s  escort, 
came  back  from  the  sick  room  with  a very 
solemn  air. 

“Pears  ter  me  he’s  gut  the  brown  keetus  an’ 
gut  it  bad.  I knows  the  brown  keetus  a mile 
off.  My  last  wife  had  it  terrible  bad  an’  I gut 
well  acquainted  with  it.  I’d  hev  his  feet  inter 
bilin’  hot  water  an’  wrop  a towel  ’round  his 
head  an’  put  a couple  o’  hot  bricks  agin  him. 
Like  ’nut!  a good,  stout  dose  o’  catnip  tea 
wouldn’t  do  no  harm.” 

“No,  you  ain’t  gut  them  symptoms  right,” 
said  Mr.  Moderator  Hardback.  “I  ’low  its 
somethin’  that  nils  his  stummick.  We’ve  hed 
a 1"  . p ’ostummicks  gin  out  in  my  family  an 
vs  all  about  ’em.  I ’low  I’ve  gut  more’n 
ldred  empty  bottles  o’  Jones  Bitters  to 


our  closet.  There  ain’t  nothin’  beats  them  fer 
tonin’  up  a sick  stummick.  ’Taint  no  brown 
keetus.  I ’low  its  sum  innard  ketch,  an 
Jones’  Bitters  won’t  make  no  bones  ’bout  set- 
tin’  him  on  foot  agin.  My  wife  wouldn't 
never  hev  hed  no  health  at  all  but  fer  them 
bitters.  Ezit  is  she  gits  around  middlin’ 
peart.” 

Mr.  Mouser  bad  his  version  to  give  next. 

“My  idees  is  that  his  liver’s  gut  sorter 
switched  off.  Here’s  where  the  liver  is,  up 
here.”  Ho  put  his  hand  as  be  spoke  up  near 
his  right  shoulder.  “When  a feller  eats  tol- 
lerble  stiddy  an’  don’t  do  no  great  work  his 
blood  pears  ter  git  sorter  rusty  like.  The  liver 
haugs  on  a sorter  hinge  like,  and  swings  agin 
the  ribs.  When  that  hinge  gits  rusty  the 
liver  can’t  swing  ser  well  an’  the  hull  thing 
gits  sorter  clogged.  It  all  comes  from  eatm 
terrible  hard.” 

“You’re  a gittin’  terrible  dost  to  it,  shout- 
ed a great  voice  from  the  next  room.  “That’s 
jest  what  I’ve  ben  a tellin’  Miss  Frost,  but 
she’s  ser  terrible  nervous  like,  it  sorter  went 
agin  her  fer  to  think  so.’ 

This  great  voice  appeared  to  belong  to  Mr. 
Frost.  That  gentleman  came  to  tin  door  and 
looked  in  upon  us.  • 

“Taint  nutbiu’  serious,  folks,”  he  said.  1 ve 
cet  up  with  them  spells  too  long  fer  ter  loose 
sleep  over  ’em.  Aint  hed  none  sence  we 
moved  inter  this  deestrict,  but  I know  ’em 
clean  through,  an’  I tell  ye  thar  aint  nobody 
gonterdie.  We’re  terrible  obliged  to  ye  fer 
commin’  out  an’  now  yer  here  jest  make  yer- 
self  ter  home.” 

At  this  moment  there  was  a feeble  call  from 

the  sick-room.  . 

“There  ’tis,”  said  Mr.  Frost,  pointing  his 
thumb  over  his  shoulder.  “He  wants  sum- 
thin’  ter  eat.  Danger’s  over— aint  nuthin’ 
more  ter  harrer  us  up.  Ef  thar’s  eny  fustrate 
checker  player  here  jest  let  him  walk  out  an 
I’ll  beat  him.” 

The  company  appeared  to  believe  Mr. 
Frost’s  statement.  Mr.  Hardback  walked 
out  to  try  a game  of  checkers  and  Mr. 
Mouser  went  along  to  watch  the  game.  Mi- 
Frost  seemed  to  realize  the  fact  that  he  would 
be  called  upon  to  exert  his  best  powers  m or- 
der to  beat  a majority  of  the  School  Board  o 
Bear  Creek.  Mrs.  Frost  disappeared  m the 
sick-room  with  a large  dish  of  doughnuts. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  further  use  or  mj 
services,  so  after  sitting  a short  time  by  the 
stove  I made  ready  to  go  back  to  Mrs.  Bell  s 
house  I got  my  hat  and  went  to  the  door  to 
say  “good  night”  to  my  host  Mr.  Frost  was 

in  no  condition  for  conversation.  Mi.  Hard- 
back had  just  taken  three  men  at  one  jump- 
ing, and  the  loss  of  his  friends  gave  Mr  Frost 
plenty  to  think  about.  He  had  alieady 
pulled  off  his  coat  and  now  unbuttoned  his 
vest  with  one  hand  while  he  rubbed  his  head 
with  the  other. 

“Howdy  teacher!”  he  said,  without  taking 

his  eyes  from  the  checker  board.  “I’m  terri- 
ble sorry  I can’t  stop  an’  visit  with  ye,  but  I m 
sorter  tied  up  on  this  game.  Ye  can  lick 
Zenas  all  ye  wanter  an’  I won’t  say  nothin 
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! • o-wcyi " "i-  ) than  any  other,  Including  Elevators,  Canm 
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BATCHELLER  BARREL  CHURN. 


ANEW  BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE. 

KELLOGG’S 

Royal  Salt. 
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& Co!saluda.  N C/:  R-  Siokes  Sayre.  Talladega.  Ala.; 
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THE  “COMMON  SENSE”  MILK  PHIL 

- This  Is  the 
onlv  perfect 
Pall  made.— 
There  are  no 
seams  in  the 
front  to  catch 
the  dirt.  It  has 
a perfectly  fit- 
ting strainer, 
which  can  be 
i n s t a n tly  re- 
moved, so  that 
every  part  of 
the  pail  may 
be  quickly  and 
thoroughly 
cleaned. 

Extra  strain 

PATENTED.  ©rS  cau 

ta&lutemad1eefrom  heavy  XX  tin,  and  is  in  all 
^Send^or  special Vireular7<Age!i"ts  wanted. 

MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  TEATS. 
This  is  the  best  Tube  in  the  market.  Sent,  posh 

«1Cfeor  sT- 

r cial  circulars  to 

BARTLETT  & DOW, 


THE  CHEAPEST 
and  BEST. 

No  iron  rim  In 
top  for  butter  or 
cream  to  adhere 
to 

All  sizes  made  up 
to  3C0  gallons 
Lever  and  Roller 
Butter  Workers. 
We  also  make 
BOX  CHURNS 
FOR 

CREAMERIES. 


H0RSE  POWERS 

AND 

DOG  POWERS. 

One  Churn,  or 
Horse  Power,  sold 
at  wholesale  price 
iwhere  we  have  no 
agents. 

All  goods  war- 
ranted as  repre- 
sented. 

I Send  for  Circu- 
lars. 
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SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

To  destroy  p?rfemXiW  full 

d?rec1:fonsaan^utflt  for  baud  or  horse  power  at  bottom 

PAk'l^FOKCE  PUMP  CO.,  I.ockport,  N . \ . 
SPRAY  the  HPM  House, 


SI  5 will  buy  ova  Sf^^t^anybod  atio?al  H ar 
wZ  14*to2A  Wells  St.,  Buffalo, N.Y. 


% 


H F.  Batchcller  & Son,  BoxM,  Rock  Falls,  111. 


The  Cold-Water  Dip, 

(T  H YMO-CBESOL,) 

m^x^^eadMy'wlt^c^d^^warm  \va?er--5w16lmplest 

safest,  surest  cure  for  l 

Xj  I O 33, 

cpA1j  au  Insect  Pests,  all  Skin  troubles,  and 

plication.  T.  U . LA  U l-  »»»  « ’Md. 


STANDARD 

^ GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

For  Poultry  Fencing. 

I r.S  OF  ONE  CENT  FOR  2 INCH  MESH  NO.  19  WIRE. 
] EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

| Hau  liers  and  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular^  Rr 

STREOT.^CY  CITY-. 


c.  S.  con  PER, 

srHRAALENBlIRGH>  N.  J • 

Breed.)  of  Wyandottes,  White  Wyandottes,  P. 
Rocks  and  White  P.  Rocks.  Eggs,  S3  for  Us : M £«* 

except  White  Wyandottes,  which  are  $5forl3,  $8tor.  . 

RECORDED  rH  IE  JWJE 

(’  w.  Rochester  Whites, 

r A • U \ V ..  strains: 


Strains: 

V Guaranteed.  C.  H.  W A Chester.  Fa. 


> Poland  Chinas, 


and  Purity  < 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


LOWELL,  MASS. 


PURE  MII.il 

WARREM 

MILK  BOTTLES 

1 Patented  March  23d,  1880. 

Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
of  Milk  in  all  Cities 
and  Towns, 
i A LONG-NEEDED  WANT 
AT  tAST  SUPPUED. 
A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 
72  Murray  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


Box*36,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Best  Hatcher 

ON  EARTH. 
Hatches  Ducks, Turkeys. 

Geese  and  Chickens. 
Received  First  Premium 
where  exhibited. 

Send  for  Circular. 
ANDREWS’ 

Hat  rher  Co. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Mention  Rural  N.  Y. 


POULTET 

AND 

GAEDEN. 

ONE  CENT  SQUARE  FOOT. 


IF  YOU 
MAKE 


BUTTED  or  CHEESE 


irofit- 

KER 

Franklin 


l (J,,,  jU  cl  1 1 1*  * r 

Street  Boston,  Mass. 


For  ©35.00 

We  deliver  on  trial, 
Fully  warranted, 
all  metal  parts  for 
F.  S.  Standard 
8-Ton  Wagon  Scale*. 
$15  covers  cost  of 
timbers  and  work. 
Larger  sizes  in  pro- 
portion. 

TUustrat book  FREE 

OSCOOD  & CO. 

-INGHAMTON,  N.  V. 


■ wtiTiiAiwu  . r,u«  I V El.  Y.  — Two  choice 

Brewing  Pens L^S^fier  ffjlgJO 


'“SSSiE:  was  SMB 

?haTf-«7at  muQcVfPor  shipment  and  will  only  give 

1816  HEDDEPIELD  STOCE  FAEM  and  NUKSEKIES.  1887 

Pair  handsome ■.stylish 

bletonian  Geldings,  15M  road  team. 

6 yrs.  old,  fearless  o?8S team.  standard- 

sound  and  handy  dotmien^  Mngie  Belmont, 

bred  colts  by  sonsof  Hambleromau  , Ropk_  BroEZ0 
Jersey  Bed  Swine  ^egiste  | k k of  a„  best  jardv 

Turkeys,  and  immense  uisv  j two-yr.  Aspar- 

Frults  and  O^amentei  m*«0oneanat  vo  j 

tSii* of liorsesTf r^by'cLARK  Pettit,  P.o.  Salem,  N.l 


H INTERESTED  in  poultry? 


feiS^lIooh'rcdpVatc; 

e ng ravin u s and  desen ptionerf  all 


WIRE  FENCE 

ONE  CENT  SQUARE  FO( 

ONE  CENI  70  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Discount. 
WYANDOTTE  EGGS  from  Highest  Scoring 

o*AAir  Write  TO  DAY' tor  Circular. 

Stock.  wllle(fiuWi  gjHlTH,  Greenville,  Ct. 
HALSTED’S  DUPLEX  CENTENNIAL 

INCUBATORS. 

First.  Foremost.  Best.  50  Egg  Machine,  only  $20. 
Centennial  M’f’g  Co..  Box  250,  Ryf.,  N,  Y. 


BLACK  and  WHITE  MINORU  AS,  LANG 
SHAN  Si  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Eggs,  $3  per  13 
*5  per  2 ft.  Send  at  once.  , . _T  , 

LEWIS  t.  HE  ATT  Y,  Washington, 


Now  Is  the  time  to  buy  EGGS  from  Thoroughbred 
Poultry  at  a reasonable  price.  LT.  BRAH  M AS,  PLY. 
ROCKS,  WYANDOTTES,  S.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS,  and  R, 
C W LEGHORNS.  I keep  none  but  the  best  stock. 
Eggs,  $1.00  per  13.  M.  C0NN 


B RO  ODERS. 

Best  In  the  w.jrld.  See  last  weelPs  advertlseinent. 

Centennial  .M’fg  Co.,  Box  50,  Hye,  >.  Y, 


a &ftVho“‘ plans  b>r 

I . ss ^cfAdT E D Va N C re R s , 

N 237  South  8th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


EXCELSIOR  P.  ROCKS. 

r (1  A VI  Pitt  NS  OF  THE  EAST  AND  WEST. 

Highest  Honors  1886  and  1887,  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  and 
Atlanta,  Ga  Specialty ^of  Fowl 1 for  termers  Send 
fur  Catalogue.  St  UDDER  *E2D°^^SEN  U’ 


WILLOWDALE  POULTRY  YARDS. 

FARMS  i leading  varieties.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
3 ing  a spe-  I O eialty®  Brices  moderate,  mustrat- 


ed  circulars  free. 


lail  Y ■ THWJB  uiuuwwvv.  ----- 

T.  B.  HOOVER  SO 

WELLSVILLE,  PA. 


P0RTABIE  POULTRY  HOUSES. 


4KHSEY  RED,  POLAND-1  HINA, 
( I, ester  XV liitc,  lU  rkshirc  & Y ork- 
shirr  Pigs.  Soutlulown,  Cotswohl 
and  Oxford  Down  Sheep  anil  Lninba 
Scotch  Colley  Shepherd  Dogs  nod 
Fancy  Poultry.  Send  for  Cntnlogue 
XV.ATLFE  BURPEE  & C0.Phila.P* 


_ . . o u mmvo  EWES,  two  and  three  years, 


-diqsMU  ■->()  I sexoq  qiniU-io09 

•put)  JO  «“OrI  ‘stnjoM  ‘spi°D  “1MU 30- IOA  saraA  1 


gai  js  s, 


suitable  for  all  climates: 


All  kinds^^pSrtable  houses  suitable  fo^aU^lmates^ 

t0«.nd'/or  our  Circular  before  Vou  order  a 

r«W«"  P0RTA,l^oHr°oUnSa! 
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THE  RURAL  MEW-fORKER. 


PERSONALS. 


President  Cleveland  is  said  to  be  saving 
three-fifths  of  his  salary  for  a rainy  day. 

Bill  Nye,  the  Western  humorist,  is  tall, 
lank,  smooth-faced,  bald-headed,  wears  glasses 
and  is  as  mild  and  pleasant  as  a shepherd 
dog. 

William  T.  Coleman,  of  California,  who 
is  a Democratic  Presidential  possibility,  has  a 
fortune  of  $20,000,000,  a bald  head  and  a big 
mustache. 

Parson  Talmage,  who  has  lately  returned 
from  a Western  tour,  says  that  the  men  who 
took  Greeley’s  advice  and  went  West  were 
right.  “I  would  give  the  same  advice  to- 
day,” he  says.  “Nay,  I would  go  nyself  if 
any  necessity  was  laid  upon  me.” 

Martin  V.  Montgomery  has  resigned  the 
position  of  Commissioner  of  Patents  at  $5,000 
a year,  to  accept  a position  as  U.  S.  Circuit 
Judge  at  $4,000,  and  Judge  Maynard  has  re- 
signed the  position  of  Second  Controller  of 
the  Treasury  at  $5,000,  to  accept  the  office  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  $4,500. 

Ernest  Howard  Crosby,  the  New  York 
Assemblyman  who  has  championed  the  High 
License  Bill,  is  a son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Howard 
Crosby,  the  famous  preacher  and  temperance 
advocate  of  New  York.  He  is  about  31  years 
old,  a graduate  of  Columbia  College  and  law 
school,  and  a member  of  a New  York  law 
firm. 

Gen.  Roswell  Sabin  Ripley,  who  direct 
ed  the  fire  on  Fort  Sumter  in  April,  1861 , died 
here  Tuesday  week,  aged  63.  Was  born  in 
Ohio;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1843;  served 
with  high  credit  in  the  Mexican  war;  resigned 
in  1853  aud  settled  in  business  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.  Entered  the  service  of  the  Confederacy 
among  the  first;  was  wounded  at  Antietam. 
Lived  in  Charleston  and  abroad  since  the 
war. 


CiteRscij. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


The  Century  Life  of  Lincoln  is  a valua 
ble  historical  production.  When  the  biogra 
phers  consent  to  write  about  Mr.  Lincoln  it  is 
very  interesting.  We  have  a number  of  com- 
plaints from  those  who  do  not  care  so  much 
for  the  political  history  which  is  packed  into 
the  Life.  The  general  reading  public  want 
one  thing  at  a time.  They  have  been  told 
over  and  over  again  about  the  stirring  politi- 
cal events  of  Lincoln’s  time.  They  want  to 
know  more  about  the  man.  What  did  Mr. 
Lincoln  do  or  say  and  how  did  he  look?  Stu 
dents  of  political  economy  may  like  the  clear 
and  concise  statements  of  the  slavery  question 
with  which  the  Life  is  filled, but  many  readers 
are  weary  of  so  much  explanation. 

The  Brooklyn  Magazine  publishes  an  auto 
graph  reproduction  of  the  famous  “Curfew 
Must  Not  Ring  To-night.”  The  copy  was  pre- 
pared for  publication  by  the  authoress,  Mrs. 
Rose  Hartwick  Thorpe.  The  first  copy  of  the 
poem  was,  as  we  understand,  written  upon  a 
slate  at  school.  For  years  it  went  the  rounds, 
appearing  in  paper  after  paper  without  credit. 
The  story  upon  which  the  poem  is  based  is 
very  old.  Probably  English  children  heard 
it  100  years  ago.  We  remember  to  have  heard 
it  as  a child,  long  before  this  poem  was  writ- 
ten. It  was  not  considered  better  than  many 
other  oldwive’s  tales.  Since  the  poem  ap- 
peared, however,  hundreds  of  literary  people 
wonder  why  they  did  not  see  more  in  it  be- 
fore. 

In  the  Century,  Mark  Twain  has  a caustic 
article  on  “English  as  She  is  Taught.”  He  se- 
cured a book  containing  actual  extracts  from 
children’s  compositions  and  gives  extracts  to 
show  how  some  teachers  succeed  in  muddling 
the  little  minds  which  are  placed  under  their 
charge.  They  do  succeed  iu  this  purpose  ad- 
mirably. The  little  heads  are  stuffed  with  a 
dozen  different  topics,  and  the  stuffing  process 
is  kept  up  until  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
little  ones  to  separate  one  fact  from  another. 

Lovers  of  Thackeray  will  be  delighted  with 
the  “Letters”  now  being  published  in  Scrib- 
ner’s. Good  letter  writing  is  an  art.  Thack- 
eray was  master  of  it.  It  is  impossible  to  talk 
to  an  audience  as  you  could  talk  to  a single 
ntimate  friend.  It  is  the  same  with  writing. 
No  man  can  write  for  the  world  as  he  can 
write  for  a friend.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that 
the  hand  that  wrote  some  of  these  gentle, 
beautiful  letters  was  the  same  that  cut  the 
English  snobs  so  keenly. 

The  Young  People’s  History  of  Ireland,  by 
G.  M.  Towle  (Lee  & Shepard,  Bostom  is  a very 
readable  volume.  Mr.  Towle  is  an  accurate 
writer  who  knows  just  the  proportions  in 
which  to  mix  fact  and  story  for  young  read- 
ers. It  is  a sad,  strange  story,  this  one  of  Ire- 
land and  her  people.  It  is  a story  of  brave, 
impulsive  men  and  women  who  have  fought 


long  and  desperately  for  a beautiful  country. 
Home  Rule  1 There  is  something  in  the  phrase 
that  stirs  the  Irish  heart.  Fe.w  who  read  this 
book  will  question  the  right  of  the  Irish  people 
to  self-government. 


gUiscfUiMeoibs; 


Snuar  Little  Fortunes 

may  be  bad  by  all  who  are  sufficiently  intelligent  and 
enterprising  to  embrace  the  opportunities  which  occa- 
sionally are  offered  them.  Hallett  & Co.,  Portland. 
Maine,  have  something  new  to  offer  in  the  line  of 
work  which  you  can  do  for  them,  and  live  at  home, 
wherever  you  are  located.  Profits  immense,  and 
every  worker  is  sure  of  over  $5  a day;  several  have 
made  over  *50  in  a single  day.  All  ages;  both  sexes. 
Capital  not  required;  you  are  started  free;  al!  particu- 
lars free.  You  had  better  write  to  them  at  once. 


Is  a first-class  trade 
pays  good  wages  and 
can  be  quickly 
learned  at  our  school. 

Over  2,000  of  our  graduates  are  at  work 
on  Commercial  and  Railroad  Lines.  The  Great 
West  is  the  country  to  grow  up  in.  Write  for  our  cir- 
culars. VALENTINE  BROS.,  Janesville,  Wis. 


TELEGRAPHY 

■ (IvDI'  _ 1 1 Ik  it  nf  irvn  /I 


TRY  THE  NEW  METALLIC 

ESSEX  PAINT. 

IT  S THE  BEST. 

Residences  in  Asbury  Park,  Newport,  Long  Branch* 
Fishers  Island,  New  London,  and  in  fact  every  State 
in  the  Union,  are  painted  with  it,  and  great  satisfac- 
tion is  given. 

Prices  and  Samples  free  by 

THE  ESSEX  PAINT  WORKS, 

ESSEX,  CONN,  U.  S.  A. 
WANTED— One  dealer  In  a town  to  sell  these  goods. 

AGENTS  mm 

E«eere  ARNOLD 

AUTOMATIC  STEAM  COOKER 

ST  5 to  $ 160 per  month  easily  made. 
This  is  a rare  chance.  Apply  at  once 
WlliMOT  CASTLE  & CO.|  Koche»ter,  H,  If, 

Sample  L ook  of  beautiful  cards,  14  Games. 
12  tricks  in  magic,  486  Album  verses.  All  for 
a 2c.  stamp.  STAS  CARD  CO.,  Station  15.  Ohio 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  187b. 

BAKER'S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  ■which  the  excess  oi 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  f*~e« 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot,  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economl 
cal,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


f.  BAKEI  ?i  CO.,  Dorchester,  lass. 


treatment 


FOR  CONSUMPTION,  CATARRH,  HAY 

Fever,  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  gen- 
eral DEBILITY,  ALL  CHRONIC  DISEASES 
of  the  Throat,  Lungs,  blood  and 
Nervous  System. 

the  Greatest  advancement  in  the 
use  of  oxygen. 

Office  and  home  Treatment. 

INTERESTING  TREATISE  FREE  BY  MAIL. 

WALTER  C.  BF  OWNING,  M.  D., 
i?35  Arch  St  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 
$3  SHOE. 

The  best  *3  Shoe  in  the  un 

world.  Best  material,  stylish,  3-/ 
perfect  fit ; Congress,  Button  rj 
or  Lace ; all  styles  toe.Equals  iC/ 
any  $5  or  $6  Shoe.  Costs 
nothing  to  examine  them  c^' 
at  your  dealer's.  I send  u. 
information  free  Ooj/ 
bow  to  obtain  these  <o)' 
celebrated  S3  Shoes 
if  your  dealer  doe: 

not 

keep 

them. 

W.  L. 

DOUGLAS5-  

S3. 50  Shoe  equals  S3  Shoes  advertised  by  other 
firms.  Boys  all  wear  W.  L.  Douglas’  S3  Shoe.  Be- 
ware of  fraud.  None  genuine  unless  name  and  vrice 
are  stamped  on  bottom  of  each  Shoe. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass- 


TIME 

TESTED 

& 

APPROVED 


Circulars 

•free 

SOLD 

BY  ALL 

DEALERS 


Whitmans 

Barnes 

vAFG.CO, 

Chicago 
Kansas  City 
_ PhlllA. 
Cincinnati 
Boston 


te  Road  Machine 


Agents  Wanted.  Send 

catalogue.  Mention  paper.  __  

FLEMING  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Ft. Wayne, Ind, 


AGRICULTURAL  SALT~ 

Containing,  by  analysis  of  Prof.  P.  B.  Wilson,  potash, 
4 5‘)  per  cent  ; nitrogen,  equal  to  2 per  cent,  ammonia. 
Put  up  in  200-lb  bags  at  very  low  price. 

NITRATE  SODA 

AND 

NITRATE  POTASH. 

The  Nitrate  of  Potash  contains  nitrogen  equal  to 
over  16  per  cent.  Ammonia  and  46  per  cent.  Potash. 

WJVI.  DAVISON  «4fc  CO  , 
Baltimore,  Mil, 

CORN  FERTILIZER,  *20  PER  TON 

Sold  to  Farmers  direct  from  our  works.  Noaeents 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa 

THE  ASPITOLL  POTATO^Um 


Plants  Potatoes  in  a single  operation. 

THOROUGH,  ACCURATF.  and  RELIABLE. 
Send  for  circular  to 

ASFIN WALL  M’F’G  CO., 

Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


t;$t 

THE 


STANDARD  HATING  TOOLS 

FOR  STACKING  OUT  IN  FIELDS  OR  MOWING  AWAY  IN  BARNS 

The  use  of  a good  Hay  Carrier  and  Fork  a few  hours  in  a catching 
time  may  save  many  times  its  cost.  At  such  times,  anything  that 
facilitates  the  handling  of  hay  lessens  the  risk  from  bad  weather. 


meultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Parqnhar's  Standard  Engines  k Saw  Mills. 


i Send  for  Illustrated 
^ Catalogue.  ^ 


Address  A.  B.  FARQOfifCf^^ 

every  farmer 

THE  BEST  His  OWN 

is  the 
CHEAPEST 


MILLER 


Ainvij  ±X  1\.XJ 

32  years  Experience. 

Use  the  Halladny  Standard  ©eared  Wind  Mill,  I-X-L 
Corn  8 heller  and  I-X-L  Iron  Feed  Mill  and  do  your  shell- 
ing  and  gnudnig  at  home,  thus  saving  toll  aud  teaming  to  and 
from  the  Grist  Mill.  This  work  can  be  done  rainy,  windy  days, 
when  out-door  work  is  suspended  on  the  Farm.  The  same  Mill 
water11  etc™  Sta  ks’  saw‘wo°d,  run  churn  and  grind-stone,  pump 

pllZmlnraW"  Standard  ©eared  and 
’’ ,"d  \1U U i"  v'!  s!  C°rn  Sheilers,  I-X-L  Iron 

S uv  T J lb  'iV1Jtf  8 ^ Cutters,  Horse  Powers,  Jacks. 

pivaJ-thi  aSt-an<?ardJHaying  Tools*  consisting  of  A oti- Friction. 

wi  ’ c?WLVe  T>al;<i  Rod  Hay  Carriers,  Harpoon  and  Grapple 
Tanla^r  y o°Jks'  Pulleys  and  floor  Hooks.  Also  a full  line  of 
oi  i k 11  ,xtures  and  Pumps  for  Farm,  Ornamental,  Village 
and  Railway  purposes.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices, 
sellable  Agents  wanted  in  all  unassigned  territory. 

G.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  & PUMP  CO..  Bata? ia.  Ilk 

EMPIRE  DRILL 


Performs  as  mlverrised.  Circulars,  and  Essay 
How  to  Raise  Wheat,”  to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 

EMPIRE  DRILL  CO.  SHORTSVILLE.N.Y. 


Warranted  the  most  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertilizer  Dslli  in  exirlenee.  Send  for  cir- 
cular, A.  U,  l AKUI  imi,  York,  Fa. 


lUal 


61  NET  INTEREST  A 

o GUARANTEED  BY  THE  L 

fc.T  A RVTS-flONTK'T.TlvrO 


Iu  GUARANTEED  BY  THE 

£ J A R V IS-CONK  LIN 

nine  re  tu:  triint  < <».. 

. KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Capital  Paid-up  Si. 000,000 

Debentures  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  Improved 
real  estate  held  by  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 
Call  at  office  or  write  for  particulars. 

ROLAND  R.  CONKLIN, 

Equitable  Building,  New  York  City. 

Virginia  Land  Agency. 

Cheap  Farms.  Splendid  Climate.  Short  Mild  Winters 
Good  Marksts.  Descriptive  Laud  List  Free. 

GRIFFIN  & JERVIS,  PETERSBURG,  VA. 

THE  CERMAN-AMERICAN 
LOAN  and  INVESTMENT  CO. 

“ 1 0 / Capital  and  Surplus,  $185,000. 

Security  three  or  four  times  amount 
of  loan.  Interest  semi-annual.  Re- 
fer to  U.  S.  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 
City;  German  Insurance  Company. 
Freeport,  III.;  Hon.  Wm.  Windom 
Winona,  Minn.;  Judge  J.  M.  Bailey, 
Chief  Justice  Appellate  Court, 
Chicago,  and  many  others.  Choice 
IOWA.  LANDS  for  investment 
on,  favorable  terms.  Address 
*L  At.  BAILEY,  Jr.,  Sec’v, 
Sioux  Falls,  - Dakota. 


GUARANTEED 

FARM 

MORTGAGES, 

BONDS, 

LANDS. 


Four - Wheel  Carrier. 


TTe  manufacture  Anti-Friction,  Reversible,  Swivel  and  Rod 
Hay  Carriers,  Harpoon  and  Grapple  Horse  Hay  Forks,  Pulleys, 
Floor  Hooks,  et-c.  Also  the  celebrated  Halladay  Pumping  and 
Geared  Wind  Mills,  Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Mills,  Stalk  Cutters, 
Horse  Powers,  Jacks,  Tanks,  Pumps,  etc.  Send  for  catalogue 
and  prices.  Agents  wanted  in  all  unassigned  territory. 

XT.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  & PUMP  CO.,  Batavia,  III, 


ECIjIIPSE  - 

HOLE  DIGGER 

The  Greatest  LABOR-SAVING  tool  ever 
invented  for  digging  holes  in  the  ground.  Thii 
machine  works  on  a NEW  PRINCIPLE, 
and  is  unlike  any  thing  in  the  market.  Wo 
claim  for  this  tod:  1st.  That  onecandig 
from  TW  O to  THREE  HUNDRED  hole, 
two  feet  deep  in  one  day.  2d.  That  it  will  die 
holes  any  SIZE  or  DEPTH  reqnlred,  and 
SllS°J^successfull5r  i0  VERY  HARD  or 
ROUGH  ground  where  other  diggers  and 
augers  will  not  work  at  all.  3d.  You  stand  up 
straight  while  using  it,  consequently  no  back* 
breaking  work,  Qy  It  will  pay  you  to  semi 
descriptive  circular  and  prices  to  P.  J. 
COLE  4?  OO.,  Successors  to  Cole  * Fleming, 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO* 


Ofi  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

THIS  NEW 

E LISTS  0 TRUSS 

^a9  a L>ad  different  from  all 
others,  is  cup  shape,  with  Self- 
adjusting  Ball  in  center,  adapts 
itself  to  all  positions  of  the 

# body  while  the  ball  in  the  cop 
presses  back  the  intes- 
tines just  as  a person 
does  With  the  f i nger.  With  light  pressure  the  Her- 
nia is  held  securely  <+ay  and  night,  and  a radical  cure 
certain.  It  is  easy,  durable  and  cheap.  Sent  by  mail.  Cir- 
culars free  EGGLESTON  TRUSS  CO.,  Chicago,  Hi. 

Mention  this  paper. 

CONSUMPTION. 

I nave  a positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease  : by  Its  use 
thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long  standing 
have  been  cured.  Indeed,  so  strong  is  my  faith  in  its  efficacy 
B0TTLES  FREE,  together  with  a VAIr. 
U ABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease,  to  any  sufferer.  Give  ex- 
press & P.  O.  address.  Pit.  T.  A.  SLOCUM,  181  Pearl 8t  N.  Y 


Its  causes,  and  a new  and  success- 
ful CURE  at  your  own  home,  by 

— — one  who  was  deaf  twenty-eight 

- years.  Treated  by  most  of  the  noted  specialists 
without  benefit.  Cured  himself  in  three  months, 
and  since  then  hundreds  of  others.  Full  particulars 
sent  on  application,  T.  8.  PA  CJE, 

No.  41  West  31st  St.,  New  York  City. 

I CURE  FITS! 

When  I say  cure  1 do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them  for  a 
time  and  then  have  them  return  again,  I mean  a radical  cure. 

I have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPILEPSY  or  FALLING 
SICKNESS  a life-long  study.  Iwarrant  my  remedy  to  cure 
the  worst  cases.  Because  others  have  failed  Is  no  reason  for 
not  now  receiving  a cure.  Send  at  once  for  a treatise  and  a 
Free  Bottle  of  my  Infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post 
Office.  It  costs  you  nothing  for  a trial,  and  I will  cure  you. 

Address  Dr.  H.  G.  ROOT,  183  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 

100  Choice  New  Recitations 

fora  2c.  stamp.  CADIZ  CARD  CO.,  Cadiz,  O. 
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o great  is  our  faith  we  can  cure  you,  dearl 
■sufferer,  will  mail  enough  to  convince, 

liree.  *B.  S.  Lacdkbbach  A Co.,  Newark,  A. 


Funny  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice 
Sample  Cards  for  2c.  Hill  Card  Co..  Cadiz.  Ohio. 


PATENTS 

? . a LEHMANN,  Solioitob  or  Patents,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Mocharga  ouieaa  patent  U secured.  Send  for  Circular. 


General  Advertising:  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  nvariable.  All  are  there- 
fore respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  linos 

agate  space 25  “ 

Preferred  positions  25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv per 

line,  minion  leaded T.  75  cent*. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rubai,  New  Yorker  Is: 

Single  copy,  per  year *2.00 

“ “ Six  months 1.10 

Great  Britain  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid *3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France 3.04d6>4fr.) 

French  Colonies 4.08  294$  fr.) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

En.ered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  Oily,  H Y, 
as  second  ola as  mall  mattes 


pr.cent 


TWB  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


APRIL  16 


gMnwUanflmisi  gUvcrtifliitfl. 

cTDfW 

PRESSES. 
GRATERS. 
PUMPS, 


ETC. 


J 

Including  both  KNUCKLE 
JOINT  AND  SCREW 
DRESSES,  by  Hand  or  Pow- 
er, for  Mills  of  any  capacity. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

Boomer  & Boschert  Press  Co., 

118  West  Water  Street,  Syracuse,  N . Y 

gatITson, 

OTTAWA,  ILL. 

MANUFACTU- 
RERS OF 

BO  AD 
CARTS. 

Best  made  positive- 
ly.  No  horse  motion. 

These  carts  will  be 
furnished  at  whole- 
sale prices  to  buyers 

ha ve'no agent ! * Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  Mapes  Complete  Manures. 

Prepared  .pcci.U,  tor  oil  truck  crop,.  Cabbage,,  Cauliflowers.  Corn,  Sweet  Corn,  Potatoes,  Sugar  Beet,  Tomatoes,  Tobaeeo, 
Oranges,  Fruits,  Nursery  stock,  Vines,  Lawns,  Trees,  etc. 

APPLICATIONS  DURING  GROWTH. 

One  to  three  bags  per  acre  applied  at  hoeing  or  cultivating  ha,  added  largelj  to  the  yield  and  doubled  the  net  profltot  the  erop. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  CUANO  CO., 

I nc.  marto  15g  FR0NT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


PAEQUHAE  2E7ST0HB  COBH  PLANTES 

Warranted  the  best  corn  dropper  and  nio^t 
fc  perfect  force-feed  fertlizer  distributor  lu  the 
*■  ^ world.  Send 

FOB  CATALOGUE. 

Address 

A.  B. 

FAEUUHAE. 

York,  Fa. 


Send  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Record  for  1086 

OF  THE 

STOCKBRIDGE  MANURES 

The  average  valuation  of  the  Stockbridge 
Special  Manures  in  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut and  New  Jersey,  for  1886,  Includ- 
ing every  sample  Inspected,  nine  in  all, 
was $3*1  »3  A 

which  shows  these  celebrated  manures  to 
stand  as  well  if  not  better  than  any  other 
fertilizers  in  the  market.  They  contain 
no  inferior  material  which  gives  a high 
analysis,  but  which  is  of  no  value  in  the 
field.  They  are  dry , Jine,  and  composed 
of  the  very  best  fertilizing  ingredients, 
namely,  bone  and  chemicals,  and  are  there- 
fore rich,  sure  and  safe  fertilizers,  and  will 
insure  crops  where  other  kinds  fail. 

At  the  prices  at  which  these  special  ma- 
nures can  be  bought  of  our  local  agents, 
they  will  be  found  the  cheapest  first-class- 
fertilizers  for  the  money  sold  in  the  east- 
ern States.  Be  sure  and  see  our  local 
agent  and  get  lowest  cash  prices  before 
buying  elsewhere. 

BOWKEB  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


PBANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone  Touch  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KNABK  As  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore,  j 
No.  * 1 1 2 Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


KING’S  IMPROVED 

^ — HAY  CARRIER.  ’ 

ty-  Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Send 

for  illustrated  price  list,  it  will  pay  you. 
Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

JACOB  KEILEK,  Box  814,  Marion,  O. 


BLACKSMITHING  on  the  FARM 

Save  time  and  money  by  using  Holt’s  celebrated 

FORGE  and  KIT  of  TOOLS  lor*?° 

thV*  TTools,S Hand  SgR 
HOLT  MFG.CO..S*  Central  Way  Cleveland,  O. 


The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  on  special  Crop 
Manure*. 

f Extract  from  Annual  Report,  Issued  March,  1887 
for  year  1886.] 

Page  54— “Cost  and  Valuation.”— The 
average  cost  of  these  Special  Manures  has 
been  $42.50  per  ton,  the  average  valuation 
$36.70,  and  the  difference  between  cost  and 
valuation  $5.86  per  ton,  or  16  per  cent,  of  the 
valuation.  The  corresponding  difference  in 
the  case  of  Superphosphates  was  24.30  per 
cent.  The  Special  Manure  on  the  average 
are  higher-priced,  more  concentrated,  and, 
other  things  being  equal,  more  ECONOMICAL 
TO  PURCHASE.” 

Difference  Between  Cost  and  Valuation. 

Page  28 — “The  difference  between  the  two 
figures  (the  cost  per  ton  and  the  valuation  per 
ton)  represents  the  manufacturer’s  charges 
for  converting  raw  materials  into  manufac- 
tured articles.  These  charges  are  for  grinding 
and  mixing,  bagging  or  bundling,  storage  and 
transportation,  commission  to  agents  and 
dealers,  long  credits,  interest  on  investment, 
bad  debts,  and  finally  profits.” 
Recapitulation. 

Difference  between  average  cost  valuation: 

Superphosphates ' 24 .30  per  ct. 

Special  Crop  Manures 16.00  do. 

The  Mapes  Special  Crop  Manures.  10.69  do. 

The  reports  by  Prof.  Johnston  for  the  pre- 
vious two  years — 1884  and  1885 — show  sub- 
stantially the  same  relative  cheapness  to  the 
farmer  of  the  Special  Crop  Manures  as  com- 
pared with  Superphosphates. 

The  Mapes  Special  Crop  Manures 
are  the  Cheapest  of  all. 

GOOD  NEWS 
TO  I ADIES. 

Greatest  offer^owTyofjrTime 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas,  Coffees  and  Baklae 
Powder,  and  secure  a beautiful 
Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China, 
Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set,  Gold  Band 
Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor,  or 

”.T  * n.  L Q I ..  tlri  '!'i  St..  Nl-W  \ U 


Box  283. 


LMPRICAN  teal  CO., 

31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  Y ork. 


Nos.  ZUO  ana  era  mm  “““,  i . 

THe"  BRADLEY  "HANDY"  WAGON.  Patented  1885. 


THE  BRADLEY  “HANDY”  WAGON. 

This  Wagon  has  met  with  unprecedented 
beyond  a question,  the  most  popular  vehicle  o 1 c\aj  ^ Qr  without  canopy. 

with  one  or  two  seats  (both  movable),  shafts  P . ’ d and  its  connection  with 
Thelspecial  feature  of  this  wagon  is  the  style  of  spring ^ ’ them  and  con- 

the  axle.  The  axles  are  cranked  down  with  the  W j with  the  least  possible 

nected  to  them  near  the  wheels,  giving  - any  ^ther  spring  vehicle  in  use. 

weight,  and  allows  the  body  to  hang . lower  t. 1 the  finest  Oil  Temper-  , 

In  its  construction  we  use  nothing  but  Solid  S «■  A.  t in  the  strongest  < 

ed  and  Tested  Steel  Springs  and  Wheels  that  w eg  G0NVENIENT,  and 

manner.  A thoroughly  well  made  Wagon,  SIMPLE,  LHMU, 

LOW  PRICED.  Send  for  Catalogue — r ree 


THE  BRADLEY  “HANDY”  BUCKBOARD. 

Another  style  of  our  “Handy”  vehicles,  and  is  especially  designed  for  use  in 
to  torrid  i«b  >“  rea’pect. 

Ben',for BRADLEY  & CO., 


THE  BRADLEY  “HANDY"  SURREY. 

Our  Surrey  is  hung  on  the  same  style  gear  as  our  “ Handy  » Wagon,  and  by  doing 
this  we  produce  a four-passenger  pleasure  vehicle  much  lighter  in  weight  than  any 
other  of  the  same  capacity,  and  consequently  easily  handled  by  a single  horse  e 
produce  this  Surrey  in  two  grades,  bringing  our  prices  within  the  means  of  every 
horse  owner.  Roomy,  easy  to  get  into  and  out  of,  convenient,  durable,  well  finished, 
and  not  expensive.  Send  for  Catalogue-Free. 


As  it  is  not  possible  that  every  dealer  in  vehicles  in  this  country  will  carry  a stock 
of  our  “ Handy  ” Wagons,  etc.,  we  would  suggest  that  you  send  to  us  direct  for  our 
Catalogue,  which  will  be  promptly  mailed;  and  in  ease  your  local  dealer  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  quote  prices,  we  will  name  a price  at  which  we  will  deliver  any  ve  ie  t 
of  our  make  to  any  R.  R.  Station  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 


While  we  prefer  to  furnish  our  vehicles  through  regular  dealers  m carriages 
throughout  the  country,  it  is  always  a good  idea  for  the  consumer 
our  Catalogue,  which  we  mail  free  upon  application,  asin  ,t  we  arc  able  to  accu  at  y 
illustrate  and  describe  our  full  line  of  work.  We  have  sold  thousands  of  oui  ve 
direct  to  consumers,  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  * 
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of  funds,  not  the  want  of  will,  has  caused  it 
to  postpone  more  than  one  educational  enter- 
prise on  which  it  had  set  its  mind  from  the 
first.  In  a paper  I had  the  honor  to  read  on 
October  24,  1876,  when  the  association  began 
its  corporate  life,  I sketched  a career  which  I 
hoped  the  society  would  achieve,  and  I am 
gratified  to  see  my  hopes  being  gradually  re- 
alized. This  would  have  occurred  earlier,  I 
feel  sure,  but  for  the  period  of  agricultural 
depression  through  which  we  have  been  and 
are  passing— a period,  curiously  enough, 
which  is  exactly  coincident  with  the  life  of 
the  society  so  far.  I may  hope,  however,  and 
also  predict,  that  the  society  will  long  outlive 
the  depression.  The  proposed  dairy  school 
will  be  situated  near  to  a railroad  station  and 


ducts  in  cheese  and  butter,  in  whey 
and  skim-milk,  yield  a profit,  howev- 
er small,  on  the  outlay  in  milk,  and  on  a fair 
charge  for  manipulation,  then  indeed  the  asso- 
ciation may  venture  to  commence  cow  keep- 
ing and  dairy  farming  on  a scale  commensu- 
rate with  the  needs  of  the  school. 

A profit  is  not  wanted  to  be  made  for  its 
own  sake;  yet,  all  the  same,  it  will  be  the  best 
justification  and  recommendation  of  the  school 
that  it  can  pay  its  way  and  live  out  of  its  own 
efforts  and  skill.  A skilled  manager  will  take 
charge  of  the  school,  and  have  whatever  help 
may  be  necessary  over  and  above  that  which 
is  rendered  by  the  students,  who,  in  course  of 
time,  will  probably  render  the  whole  of  it. 
The  school  will,  however,  not  be  anything 
like  a complete  estab- 
lishment until  it  has 
a farm  and  a herd  of 
dairy  cows,  and  stu- 
dents are  trained  in 
all  the  details  of  man- 
agement of  these.  Not 
the  manipu  1 a t i o n 
only,  but  also  the  pro- 
duction of  milk 
should,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  engage 
the  close  attention  of 
the  staff  and  the  stu- 
dents, and  this  will  be 
the  ultimate  aim  of  the 
association  in  this 
matter.  Dairy  schools 
in  Ireland  have,  as 
recorded  some  time 
ago  by  me  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker, done  a 
great  amount  of 
good.  A dairy  school 
in  the  County  of  Ches- 
ter has  also  won  a 
good  deal  of  credit  in 
the  year  which  is  past. 
But  at  the  same  time 
it  is  true  that  we  have 
to  overcome  the  ob- 
jection which  seems 
to  permeate  the  minds 
of  many  people  a- 
gainst  admitting  the 
need  of  education  in 
dairy  matters.  Once 
this  is  removed  and 
the  people  own  that 
tuition  in  the  dairy  is 
as  necessary  as  any- 
thing else,  the  success 
of  dairy  schools  will 
be  assured,  and  they 
will  become  numer-® 
ous  in  the  land.  To 
the  rising  and  unborn 
generations  we  may 
look  forward  with 
hope  that  they  will 
regard  this  important 
question  in  its  true 
light;  meantime,  we 
have  set  the  ball  a- 
rolling ! 


old,  and  “well  on  its  legs,”  as  one  may  say,  is 
about  to  establish  a dairy  school.  Hitherto 
it  has  had  to  content  itself  by  hoping  some- 
time to  include  such  an  institution  within  the 
list  of  its  educational  schemes;  but  now  it 
feels  rich  and  strong  enough  to  make  the  at- 
tempt to  establish  one,  and  there  are  good 
reasons  for  hoping  that  it  may  be  successful, 
though  to  what  degree  no  one  can  at  present 
pretend  to  say.  The  association  has  had  to 
fight  and  work  its  way  up  to  its  present  posi- 
tion without  any  assistance  from  the  State, 
either  moral  or  fiscal.  It  has  had  to  stand  on 
its  merits,  and  rely  on  its  own  efforts.  It  was 
a plant  of  slow  growth  in  the  first  period;  but 
this  is  commonly  the  case  when  the  plant  has 
to  acclimate  itself  more  or  less;  it  is  also  often 


Norseman. 


CANADIAN  STALLION  ORKNEY. 


Prom  a Photograph.  Fig.  173. 


STALLION  ORKNEY. 


HE  beautiful  animal  shown  at 
Pig.  173,  is  owned  by  Mr.  R. 
Van  Sickle,  of  Christi,  Canada. 
Orkney  was  sired  by  Jupiter 
Abdallah,  son  of  Dr.  Rich’s  Ju- 
piter, by  Long  Island  Black 
Hawk,  and  traces  his  pedigree 
to  Andrew  Jackson,  Young 
Bashaw,  Kate  by  old  Abdallah,  Gypsy  by 
Almack  and  Sally  Miller.  Orkney’s  dam  was 
Lady  Rysdyck,  a well  bred  trotting  mare, 
sired  by  Hambleton- 
ian.  Orkney  is  half- 
brother  to  Result, 
with  a record  of  2 :25, 

Rodin’s  Prince,  2:27, 
and  Tom  Moore,  2:28. 

In  appearance  he 
is  a beautiful  bay, 
with  black  points  and 
a star  in  the  forehead. 

He  stands  15%  hands 
hands  high  and  girts 
six  feet.  He  is  five 
years  old  and  perfect- 
ly sound  and  free 
from  vice.  He  is  a 
first-class  driving 
horse  both  in  single 
and  double  harness. 

His  services  are  in 
active  demand,  and 
so  well  is  he  thought 
of  in  his  own  neigh- 
borhood that  he  com- 
mands the  highest 
fee  for  service.  This 
beautiful  horse  or  one 
of  his  sons  would  do 
much  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  colts  in 
ary  township. 

Mr.  Van  Sickle 
claims  that  Orkney 
is  the  best  Canadian- 
bred  horse  in  the 
Province.  His  colts 
are  large  and  shape- 
ly. One  of  them  was 
ruled  out  of  the 
Guelph  fair  last  fall 
on  account  of  its  large 
size.  The  same  colt 
was  taken  to  the 
Hamilton  fair  and 
shown  among  the 
heavy  class  horses 
and  took  a prize.  He 
has  several  two-year- 
old  colts  which  are 
larger  than  he  is. 

Canadians  take 
great  interest  in  the 
breeding  of  fine 
horses.  The  business, 
with  them,  is  as  pro- 
fitable as  any  other 
branch  of  farming, 
besides  being  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  of 
all  farm  operations. 


DAIRY  SCHOOLS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


PROF.  J.  P.  SHELDON. 

The  British  Dairy  Farmers’  Association — 
an  association  whose  origin  and  progress  up 
to  the  present  are  essentially  English  in  char- 
acter and  general  outline — being  ten  years 


antecedent  to  a vigorous  aftergrowth,  and  to 
a prolonged  existence.  I fancy,  though,  that 
it  has  been  making  more  roots  underground 
than  its  leaves  and  boughs  above  would  have 
led  people  to  expect,  and  that  it  has,  conse- 
quently, a firm  hold  on  the  soil  to  sustain  what 
it  may  attempt. 

It  my  be  inferred  that  until  lately  the  asso- 
ciation has  been  buoyed  up  by  hope  of  its  ulti- 
mate career,  and  probably  in  part  by  its  con- 
scious and  inherent  potentiality.  The  want 


in  a dairying  dristict.  It  is  not  intended  for 
the  present  to  produce  milk,  but  to  buy  it, 
and  so  to  lessen  the  initial  outlay  and  risk. 
The  object  at  first  will  be  to  train  students  in 
the  art  of  making  dairy  products— cheese  of 
various  kinds  and  butter — and  for  a time,  at 
all  events,  to  purchase  all  the  milk  that  may 
be  required.  This,  in  itself,  will  be  education- 
al, for  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  an  insti- 
tution can  pay  its  way  in  cheese  and  butter, 
made  from  purchased  milk.  If  its  pro- 


THE  “BUTTER  GLOBULE”  THEORY. 

Referring  to  an  extract  in  the  Rural  of 
April  2,  page  222,  from  an  article  by  Henry 
Stewart,  on  “The  Butter  Globule,”  I wish  to 
call  attention  to  an  original  article,  in  the 
Rural  of  January  29.  1878,  by  Dr.  T.  H. 
Hoskins,  on  Dairy  Fallacies.  In  it  he  made 
an  attack  on  many  of  the  popular  and  accept- 
ed theories  of  that  day.  It  showed  that  he 
was  ahead  of  his  time  in  some  things.  He 
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scouted  the  idea  then  prevailing,  that  the 
butter  globule  was  encased  iu  a sac;.  It  was 
a bold  stand  to  take  then,  yet  ut  the  present 
time  all  writers  of  any  reputation  admit  that 
Dr.  Hoskins  was  correct,  and  the  Doctor  held 
this  view  years  before  the  publication  of  Mi . 
Stewart’s  article  in  which  he  claims  to  have 
been  the  first  person  iu  America  to  show  the 
fallacy  of  the  theory. 

The  statement  in  his  article  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  theory  of  the  sac  or  inclosing 
pellicle,  farmers  were  taught  that  cream 
should  be  forced  through  narrow  places,  is,  iu 
view  of  known  facts,  mainly  incorrect.  Churns 
of  every  kind  were  in  use  before  the  question 
of  a sac  inclosing  the  butter  globules,  was  to 
any  extent  discussed,  While,  at  one  time, 
Prof.  Arnold  advocated  the  sac  theory , he 
never  recommended  any  grinding  process  in 
churning.  Althuogh  it  is  true  that  Prof.  Ar- 
nold may  have  made  some  mistakes,  he  has 
always  been  honest  enough  to  admit  them, 
when  convinced  they  were  mistakes.  No  man , 
living  or  dead,  has  done  more  for  the  cause  of 
dairying  than  Professor  Arnold,  the  dairy 
literature  of  the  day  was  largely  created  by 
the  late  X.  A.  Willard  and  himself.  But 
while  the  former’  was  not  an  exper  iment- 
er,  Professor  Arnold  has  been  for  years  one 
of  the  most  careful,  and  still  continues  to 
pe  s0_  F.  w.  MOSLEY. 

Clinton  Co. , Iowa.  


RAISING  CHICKENS  NATURALLY. 


HENRY  HALES. 


Of  all  the  work  connected  with  poultry  none 
is  more  troublesome  or  tedious  than  the  look- 
ing after  sitting  hens  and  their  nests  while 
incubating.  If  the  hens  are  allowed  to  sit  in 
the  poultry  house  where  they  laid  and  where 
other  hens  are  laying,  a great  many  vexatious 
annoyances  occur.  Two  hens  will  sometimes 
fight  for  one  nest  and  so  break  some  of  the 
eggs,  or  the  sitting  hen  goes  off,  and  on  re- 
turning finds  the  nest  occupied  by  an  intrud- 
er. This  state  of  affairs  is  fully  set  forth  by 
persons  who  strongly  recommend  incubators ; 
but  as  every  farmer  has  not  time  to  attend  to 
an  incubator,  I will  give  a little  of  my  own 
experience  in  raising  chickens  by  the  natural 
method,  aided  by  a plan  which  most  farmers 
can  follow. 

I have  a small  building  divided  by  a wire 
partition  into  two  parts,  with  a door  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  a small  yard  made  with  wire 
netting,  also  divided.  I have  a slide  from 
each  compartment  Into  each  yard.  The  size 
of  the  house  will  depend  on  the  number  of 
chickens  desired.  Two  rooms  four  by  six  feet, 
with  yards  twice  that  size,  will  be  large 
enough  for  14  hens  to  sit  in,  and  if  these  sit 
twice  it  will  be  equal  to  56  sitting  hens.  In 
most  cases  the  houses  may  be  used  a third 
time,  raising  several  hundred  chicks. 

When  my  hens  get  broody  I set  a lot  to- 
gether in  one  house;  using  small,  shallow 
boxes  for  nests— not  over  11  or  12  inches 
square — so  that  two  hens  cannot  crowd  into 
one  nest.  I set  these  on  the  floor  all  around 
the  sides  and  a few  inches  apart,  so  that  a 
greedy  hen  cannot  reach  the  eggs  from  the 
next  nest,  as  such  hens  are  very  apt  to  break 
the  tenth  commandment.  I leave  water  and 
food  in  the  house,  so  that  the  hens  can  eat  or 
drink  at  any  time  when  they  come  off  the 
nests.  There  are  no  perches  in  the  houses  or 
anything  they  can  get  on  above  the  nests.  A 
dust-box  sunk  level  with  the  floor,  with  sand 
and  ashes,  and  with  a little  carbolate  of  lime 
or  carbolic  acid  sprinkled  in  from  time  to 
time,  placed  where  the  sun  shines  on  it 
through  the  windows  on  clear  days,  will  keep 
the  hens  clear  of  parasites  A little  sod  or 
£rass  in  the  yards  is  good  for  their  health.  I 
don’t  have  trouble  once  in  50  times  in  remov- 
ing a sitting  hen.  I let  her  sit  a few  days  in 
the  nest  she  has  been  laying  in,  to  see  that  she 
is  in  earnest;  then  I remove  her  one  evening 
to  the  sitting-house,  place  her  nest  on  the  floor 
(as  above),  and  if  a number  of  others  can  be 
removed  at  the  same  time,  so  much  the  better. 
Then  I hang  something  up  over  the  window  to 
shade  the  light  a little.  This  may  remain  for 
a few  days  until  one  learns  that  all  mean 
business,  and  as  soon  as  they  settle  down  the 
shade  should  be  removed,  and  the  slides  into 
the  yards  may  be  left  open  that  the  hens  may 
get  fresh  air  whenever  they  please. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  maybe  easily 
seen  by  those  who  have  had  to  spend  a large 
portion  of  their  valuable  time  in  spring  watch- 
ing the  sitting  hens  or  lifting  them  off  and 
driving  them  back  to  their  nests  every  day. 
As  many  as  possible  should  be  set  at  or  about 
the  same  time — a few  days  are  not  of  much 
consequence— so  that  if  the  hens  change  nests 
it  would  be  of  no  importance,  and  if  there  are 
;re  nests  than  hens  and  the  nests  are  a 


a little  wny  from  each  other  so  that  the  hens 
cannot  quarrel,  things  will  go  on  very  smooth- 
ly and  much  loss  of  time  and  vexation  will  be 
avoided. 

The  second  batch  of  sitting  hens  should  be 
set  in  the  next  compartment  so  that  they  all 
come  out  together  in  the  same  way  as  the 
first.  The  house  should  be  well  ventilated 
every  day  and  never  be  tightly  closed.  As 
the  hens  hatch  they  should  be  removed  with 
the  chicks  to  their  coops  where  it  is  intended 
to  raise  them. 

The  outlay  of  money  for  such  a building  to 
those  who  raise  any  number  of  chickens  is 
trifling  compared  with  the  outlay  of  time  re- 
quired by  the  old-fashioned  way,  and  much 
is  saved  as  the  hens  do  not  break  so  many 
eggs.  Of  course,  the  nests  should  be  looked 
to  and  kept  clean,  but  if  a little  sulphur  be 
sprinkled  in  them,  or,  what  is  better,  some 
tobacco  stems  be  used  with  the  straw  in  mak- 
ing them  up,  few  will  be  troubled  with  vermin. 
The  hens  should  be  lifted  off  at  times  if  they 
do  not  get  off  of  their  own  accord  to  see  that 
no  broken  eggs  foul  the  nests.  If  only  a few 
chickens  are  wanted,  a place  four  by  eight 
feet,  with  a low  roof  and  a door  opening  out- 
ward in  each  room,  if  divided,  will  answer 
well. 

My  hens  have  au  egg  record  which  I think 
rather  beats  that  of  J . M.  Smith’s,  page  21  t . 
I wintered  26  Plymouth  Rock  hens.  We  sold 
68 )4  dozen  eggs  from  January  1 to  April  1 for 
$16.  I feed  twice  a day,  morning  and  night, 
—wheat  and  o.ts  in  the  morning  and  all  the 
skim-milk  they  will  drink;  peas,  oats  and 
wheat  at  night.  They  have  a supply  of  old 
plaster  broken  up  fine,  and  in  one  corner  of 
the  house  a dust  box.  The  house  is  1 0x16  feet, 
simbly  boarded  and  battened.  Of  all  the 
breeds  I have  tried  the  P.  R.  is  the  best. 
Mecosta  Co.,  Mich.  I.  w.  clifton. 


the  patch,  running  the  nails  through  them. 
Then  the  patch  was  put  on  the  outside  of  the 
kettle,  over  the  hole,  the  nails  were  bent  over 
on  the  inside  of  the  kettle,  so  that  they  held 
the  patch  firmly  iu  place.  The  cavity  was 
filled  with  putty.  The  kettle  has  been  in  use 
every  day  for  weeks,  over  a hot  fire,  and  has 
not  leaked  at  all.  X- 

Stowe,  Vermont. 

Thousand-fold  Rye.— “Why  don’t  some 
one’  talk  about  our  Thousand-fold  Rye?” 
Ours  has  lived  through  two  years  of  difficul- 
ties. The  first  misfortune  it  encountered  was 
a hailstorm  ; some  of  the  hailstones  measured 
nine  inches  in  circumference.  That  may 
sound  big,  but  that’s  the  way  they  sounded 
when  they  struck  the  buildings.  Last  fall 
was  the  third  time  of  sowing  with  me.  I 
sowed  four  bushels  on  as  many  acres,  and 
this  spring  it  looks  splendid.  I suppose  some 
have  done  far  better  than  that.  I have  sold 
some  for  seed  next  fall  for  $1  per  bushel. 
Who  says  it  doesn’t  pay  to  follow  the  Rural 
for  its  loaves  and  fishes,  or,  better  still,  lye 
and  wheat”?  K-  A' 

Huron  Co.,  Mich. 


farm  (Topics. 


bumble-bees  vs.  red  clover. 


PROFESSOR  C.  V.  RILEY . 


Revival  of  unsettled  questions;  Red  Clover 
sterile  in  the  absence\of  Rumble-bees  in  New 
Zealand;  some  fertilization  by  other  in 
sects  probable;  introduction  of  Bumble 
bees  into  Neiv  Zealand ; their  rapid  propa- 
gation there;  beneficial  effects  on  Red  Clo- 
ver. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

The  Washington  “Seed  Store”  has  done 
the  farmers  of  this  country  more  good  than 
any  seed  firm  in  it,  and  has  never  swindled 
them  out  of  a cent.  I could  name  a dozen  vari- 
eties that  have  been  introduced  by  this  “seed 
store”  into  this  country.  The  seedsmen  get 
lots  of  our  money,  and  oftentimes  give  us 
mighty  little  back.  Let  me  state  one  instance 
that  I can  vouch  for:  I bought  a bushel 
of  Norway  Oats  for  which  I paid  $4.  The 
dealer  praised  them  to  the  skies  and  sent  out 
dozens  of  strong  testimonials.  The  expressage 
was  only  $4,  and  I had  to  haul  them  26  miles 
home.  I sowed  half  on  the  best  land  I had, 
well  prepared.  The  other  half  my  neighbor 
took  and  sowed  with  great  care.  At  harvest 
it  was  evident  to  both  of  us  that  those  oats 
were  the  poorest  we  had  ever  tried.  I wrote 
the  seedsman  and  told  him  about  the  failure. 
What  a comfort  it  was  to  have  him  write  me 
that  the  oats  had  oroved  so  worthless  that  he 
had  discontinued  their  sale.  He  didn’t  offer 
to  refund  my  money  though.  If  the  Washing- 
ton “seed  store”  ever  did  such  business,  I 
wish  somebody  would  tell  us  about  it. 

Sonoma,  N.  C.  w-  S.  T. 

Blowing  Out  Stumps.— I say  don’t  use  dy- 
namite. It  is  fit  only  for  the  rascals  who 
want  to  blow  up  Chicago  police.  I use  the 
Etna  powder.  This  is  safe.  I have  thrown 
it  into  a burning  log  heap,  hot  enough 
to  melt  iron,  and  it  burnt  like  a wax  candle. 
With  a crowbar,  or  1%-inch  auger,  make  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  18  inches  deep,  at  an  angle 
of  45  degrees,  close  to  the  stump.  If  you  strike 
a root  try  another  place.  Have  the  bottom  of 
the  hole  just  under  the  center  of  the  stump. 
With  a penknife  bore  a hole  in  one  end  of 
the  cartridge,  put  the  fuse  in  the 
shell,  and  insert  the  latter  in  the  cartridge, 
closing  the  powder  tightly  around  the  shell 
with  the  knife.  Drop  the  cartridge  into  the 
hole,  throw  in  some  dry  sand  or  road  dust, 
then  finish  with  wet  clay  or  brick  dust  and 
pound  hard.  Set  the  fuse  on  fire  and  get  out 
of  the  way.  When  you  come  back  the  stump 
won’t  be  there.  T-  Clark. 

Schoolcraft  Co.,  Mich. 

Mending  A Kettle.— A hole,  over  an 
inch  square,  was  accidently  broken  in  a large 
kettle  which  was  in  constant  use.  We  are  a 
good  distance  from  a blacksmith’s  shop,  so  I 
set  about  doing  the  mending  myself.  I found 
a thin  piece  of  iron  somewhat  larger  than  the 
hole.  This  was  heated  red-hot.  Holes  were 
then  punched  through  it.  The  only  punch  at 
hand  was  an  old  three-cornered  file  with  the 
end  that  goes  into  the  handle  broken  off  and 
filed  to  a blunt  point.  Then  the  plate  was 
bent  to  fit  the  outside  of  the  kettle  as  nearly  as 
possible.  Common  round  steel  nails  were 
driven  through  the  holes  with  the  heads  on 
the  outside  of  the  plate.  Then  three  thick- 
nesses of  cotton  cloth  were  put  on  the  inside  of 


The  discussion  that  has  recently  taken 
place  as  to  the  influence  of  Bumble  bees  on  the 
fertilization  of  Red  Clover,  is  a very  good  il- 
lustration of  the  way  in  which  subjects  that 
have  received  careful  attention  in  the  past, 
so  as  to  leave  little  to  be  said,  may  be  re- 
vived by  individual  experience,  more  or  less 
exceptional,  or  by  erroneous  interpretations. 

No  one  who  has  followed  the  more  accurate 
experiments  whether  in  Europe  or  in  this 
country,  can  feel  any  doubt  as  to  the  impoi- 
tant  part  which  Bumble-bees  play  in  this  mat- 
ter; but  perhaps  the  most  convincing  evidence 
is  obtained  from  the  general  sterility  of  Red 
Clover  in  those  countries  possessing  no  Bombi. 
New  Zealand  has  been  a conspicuous  example, 
and  at  the  meeting  of  the  London  Entomologi- 
cal Society  on  July  6,  1886,  I had  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  a most  interesting  communica- 
tion by  Mr.  G.  F.  W.  Dunning,  relating  expe- 
rience in  endeavors  to  acclimate  the  common 
European  Bumble-bee  in  New  Zealand,  and 
the  final  success  that  had  attended  the  efforts. 

I give  herewith  the  substance  of  that  commu- 
nication as  an  important  contribution  to  the 
discussion,  and  one  which  ought  to  effectually 
set  the  question  at  rest.  I do  not  mean  by 
this  that  Red  Clover  may  not  exceptionally 
be  fertilized  by  other  minute  insects,  and  I 
have  always  taken  the  ground  that  the  small 
proportion  of  seed  produced  on  plants  that 
have  been  screened  from  Bumble-bees  was  at 
tributed  to  such  insects,  possibly  minute 
species  crawling  in  and  about  the  corollas.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  exceptional- 
ly small  and  reduced  blossoms,  such  as  would 

be  most  prevalent  on  poor  and  scanty  soil, 
may  be  fertilized  by  other  kinds  of  bees,  which 
being  less  common  than  either  the  Honey-bee 
(Apis  mellifica.  Linn.)  or  the  commoner  Bum- 
ble-bees, (Bombus  Pennsylvanica  here;  B.  ter- 
restris,  in  Europe),  fructify  a correspondingly 
small  proportion  ot  flowers.  I have  italicized 
the  following  statements  upon  which  I would 
lay  stress. 

Mr.  Dunning  showed  that  in  December, 
1883,  and  January,  1884,  two  parcels  contain- 
ing 80  impregnated  queens,  were  sent  from 
England  to  the  Canterbury  (N.  Z.)  Acclima- 
tization Society,  but  this  experiment  was  a 
failure.  It  was  repeated  on  a larger  scale  in 
the  following  winter,  and  with  complete  suc- 
cess Mr.  Thomas  Nottidge  shipped  282  queen 
Bumble-bees  on  board  the  “Tongariro”,  which 
arrived  at  Wellington  early  in  January,  188o, 
whence  the  bees  were  forwarded  by  coasting- 
steamer  to  Lyttleton,  and  were  delivered  at 
the  Society’s  Gardens  on  the  eighth  of  that 
month.  When  the  case  was  opened,  it  was 
found  that  48  were  alive;  of  these  36  were 
strong  and  healthy,  took  to  the  wing  at  once 
and  flew  off  in  the  sunshine  to  some  clover 
heads  hard-by ; they  soon  dispersed,  and  many 
of  them  were  noticed  to  fly  high  in  the  air, 
giving  a parting  buzz  aud  were  then  lost  to 
sight.  The  weakly  ones  were  fed  with  honey 
and  kept  warm;  and  on  the  following  day, 
which  was  bright  and  sunny,  they  too  were 
liberated,  and  flew  away  like  the  others.  1 ho 
registering  thermometer  in  the  case  was 
broken  in  transit,  so  that  no  record  of  the  tern 


perature  remained.  A second  bab-h  of  2G), 
sent  out  by  Mr  Nottidge  in  the  “Aoruugi,” 
arrived  on  the  fifth  of  February,  1885,  and  iu 
this  case  the  temperature  had  ranged  from  358 
to  80°:  there  were  4!)  survivors,  and  when 
taken  to  a favorable  locality  and  exposed  to 
the  warm  sun,  they  all  flew  off  with  a strong, 
healthy  hum,  and  were  soon  lost  to  sight. 

A correspondent  of  the  “Lyttleton  Times, 
in  recording  this  as  the  first  successful  at- 
tempt which  had  been  made  to  introduce 
them,  and  in  happy  ignorance  that  the  females 
had  been  impregnated  before  export  from 
England,  wrote  that,  “from  the  habits  of 
the  Humble-bee,  it  seems  probable  that,  as 
they  were  apparently  taken  during  the 
winter  period,  when  the  drones  have  gener- 
ally died  off,  the  shipment  will  be  found  to  be 
only  composed  of  females;  if  this  should  be 
so,  of  course  their  number  will  not  increase  . 
This  prognostication  was,  however,  falsified. 
Mr.  Farr,  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Ac- 
climatization Society,  reported  that  “a  few  of 
the  bees  were  seen  occasionally  in  the  suburbs 
of  Christchurch  during  the  autumnal  months, 
after  which  they  hybernated,and  in  the  spring 
were  seen  again , then  for  a while  none  were 
seen ; doubtless  this  was  the  procreating  sea- 
son, for,  shortly  after,  their  numbers  were 
legion,  amusing  many  with  their  monotonous 
buzzing.  This  was  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, at  which  time  two  were  brought  to  me  as 
symething  new  in  the  insect  world.  Large 
numbers  of  nests  were  found,  some  of  which 
were  destroyed,  either  from  curiosity  or  ig- 
norance by  some,  but  in  wanton  mischief  by 
others.  Soon  afterwards  reports  came  to  hand 
from  every  quarter,  far  and  near,  some  hav- 
ing traveled  as  far  as  Timaru  (100  miles  south), 
West  Coast  Road  (86  miles  west),  beyond 
Gleemark  (55  miles  north)  and  in  many  parts 
of  Banks’  Peninsula  (east).  By  the  end  of 
summer  many  pleasing  evidences  reached  us 
of  their  ubiquity  and  utility.  “On  the  3rd  of 
February  a farmer  from  Avonhead  Farm 
called  on  me,  to  make  knoivn  to  the  Society 
that  afield  of  Red  Clover,  in  which  he  had  in 
previous  years  been  able  to  find  but  a small 
quantity  of  seed,  only  a few  in  each  head,  teas 
this  season  a perfect  mass  of  seed,  each  head 
being  completely  full." 

Mr.  Fair’s  account  was  corroborated  by  Mr. 
Fereday  who,  writing  from  Christchurch,  3rd 
May,  1886,  says  that  “the  Bumble-bees  have 
thriven  and  multiplied  in  a most  woudeiful 
manner:  they  already  abound  all  over  the 
country.”  Mr.  Dunning  very  forcibly  con- 
cluded. “There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
Bombus  terrestris  has  established  itself  in  New 
Zealand ; the  rapidity  with  which  he  has  colo- 
nized a large  tract  of  land  is  remarkable.  By 
this  time  another  generation,  procreated  as 
well  as  born  in  the  colony,  will  be  on  the  wing ; 
and  we  may  expect  soon  to  hear  that  the  long- 
wanted  fertilizer  has  become  a nuisance,  and 
that  an  antidote  is  required  for  the  fecundity 
of  the  imported  pest.” 


HOME-MADE  HARROW. 

Three  years  ago  I made  the  harrow  shown 
at  Fig.  176.  I intended  it  mainly  for  harrow- 
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rural  new-yorker 

Fig.  176. 

ing  corn  and  potatoes;  but  in  using  I found  it 
far  excelled  any  spike-toothed  harrow  I had 
ever  used  for  fining  lumpy  soil  or  for  har- 
rowing a Timothy  or  clover  sod.  I use  an 
“Acme”  where  I want  deep  tillage; but  for  all 
ordinary  harrowing  my  slant-tooth  has 
proven  itself  invaluable.  The  tooth-bars  are 
made  of  2x2-inch  pine,  riveted  with  a quar- 
ter-inch rivet  at  every  tooth.  The  teeth  are 
of  tbree-eighths-inch  steel,  about  six  inches 
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long  and  driven  in  even  with  the  wood  on  a 
slant  of  40  degrees.  The  harrow  is  made  in 
two  sections.  On  top  of  the  tooth-bars,  in 
the  center  of  each  section,  is  a 2x4-inch  pine 
cleat  or  cross-bar  bolted  to  each  tooth-bar 
near  the  front  edge  of  tooth-bar.  Near  each  end 
of  the  tooth-bars  is  a thin,  hard-wood  cross- 
bar, bolted  to  each  tooth-bar  near  the  back 
edge  and  on  the  under  side  of  the  tooth-bars. 
1 his  arrangement  of  bolting  the  cross-bars 
keeps  the  tooth-bars  from  twisting. 

The  sections  are  braced  as  shown.  Both  of 
them  are  hinged  together  by  a braced  frame 
made  of  two  2x4-iuch  sticks  with  an  inch  oak 
board  bolted  across  the  center  and  extending 
in  front,  to  draw  the  harrow  by.  The  frame 
and  sections  are  fastened  together  by  swivel- 
bolts.  Handles  made  from  smooth  fence  wire 
for  lifting  the  harrow  in  trashy  ground,  are 
also  shown.  The  seat  is  from  an  old  McCor- 
mick mower  and  is  what  is  called  the  adjusta- 
ble sliding  seat.  By  sliding  the  seat  to  the 
right  the  driver  can  balance  the  harrow  per- 
fectly. The  teeth  are  placed  7X  inches  apart 
in  the  tooth-bar,  and  the  bars  the  same  dis- 
tance apart,  center  to  center,  so  that  this  har- 
row has  a tooth  to  every  IX  inch,  and  the 
ends  do  as  good  work  as  the  middle. 

The  materials  can  be  bought,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  seat,  for  three  or  four  dollars. 
Being  nearly  all  made  of  pine,  it  is  very  light 
aud  can  be  used  for  cross-harrowing  potatoes 
after  they  are  up,  with  only  one  horse,  thus 
avoiding  stepping  on  half  the  plants  that 
would  be  trodden  on  by  two  horses.  In  har- 
rowing corn,  it  just  fits  three  rows,  three  feet 
nine  inches  apart.  The  teeth  are  so  close  and 
the  tooth-bar  so  low  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble for  lumps  to  get  through  it.  It  can  be 
used  with  one,  two  or  three  horses,  and  on 
account  of  its  slanting  teeth  can  be  drawn 
anywhere,  across  bridges  and  over  grass  land, 
without  injury  to  the  harrow  or  grass. 
Farmington,  Mich.  a.  c.  c. 


run  steadier  than  if  the  team  were  hitched  to 
the  center.  Waldo  f.  brown. 

Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 
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SOME  PLANTS  WORTH  GROWING. 


PETER  B.  MEAD. 


PLANK  DRAGS. 

A good  plank  drag  is  the  most  valuable  im- 
plement on  the  farm,  cost  considered.  It 
does  work  that  the  roller  or  the  harrow  could 
not  do.  The  further  soil  is  removed  from  a 
virgin  state,  the  greater  is  the  need  for  thor- 
ough pulverization.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  clayey  soils.  The  plank  drag  fines  and 
compacts  the  surface  of  a light  soil  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  retain  moisture.  It  is  very  use- 
ful in  preparing  the  land  for  fine  seeds.  I find 
that  it  does  perfectly  work  that  was  formerly 
done  by  hand-raking.  The  right  time  to  use 
a plank  drag  is  as  soon  after  plowing  as  the 
soil  is  dry  enough  to  crumble,  and  before  the 
clods  are  dried.  In  case  of  a heavy  rain  af- 
ter plowing,  do  not  disturb  the  soil  until  it  is 
dry  enough  to  pulverize;  then  run  over  it 
with  a cultivator  or  cutting  harrow;  let  it 
stand  for  an  hour  or  so,  then  a plank  drag  will 
leave  it  as  fine  as  meal.  A one-horse  drag  made 
of  four  two-inch  planks  will  be  heavy  enough. 
If  made  of  one-inch  boards  weights  must  be 
aided.  For  two  horses  I use  four  boards  one 
foot  wide,  two  inches  thick  and  10  feet  long. 
When  the  driver  rides,  this  is  heavy  enough. 
When  used  to  cover  grass,  turnip  or  flax 
seeds,  it  is  heavy  enough  of  itself.  For  four 
horses,  for  use  on  wheat  aud  corn  land,  five 
two-inch  planks,  16  feet  long,  and  one  foot  wide 
will  be  about  right.  With  one  team  at  each 
end  of  this,  four  acres  an  hour  can  be  put  into 
the  best  possible  condition  for  the  wheat  drill 
or  corn  planter.  These  drags  are  made  in 
two  ways;  by  spiking  the  planks  to  pieces  of 
4x4  inch  scantling,  as  at  Fig.  174;  or  by  bolt- 


Fig.  174. 

ing  the  planks  together  as  at  Fig.  175.  The 
planks  are  lapped,  as  this  gives  cutting  edges 


Fig.  175. 

to  grind  up  the  lods.  When  not  in  use,  turn 
the  drag  edge*  • ;e  against  a tree  or  on  the 
north  side  of  a f ice  where  it  will  be  shaded. 
It  is  best  to  hav  j two  clevises  placed  equidis- 
tant from  the  center  and  about  as  far  apart 
as  half  the  length  of  the  drag.  A chain  at- 
tached to  these, long  enough  to  place  the  horses 
some  three  feet  from  the  drag,  will  make  it 


Among  others,  there  are  some  new  plants 
introduced  quite  recently  that  are  well  worth 
growing,  and  should  be  better  known.  Some 
aie  hardy  shrubs  or  trees,  and  others  known 
as  flowering  plants.  I will  speak  of  those  only 
that  I have  grown,  and  am  personally  famil- 
iar with.  Lest  the  reader  should  think  it 
strange  that  I mention  some  plants  that  are 
only  offered  for  sale  this  spring  for  the  first 
time,  I will  state  that  manj  plants  and  seeds 
are  sent  to  me  for  trial  and  for  an  opinion  of- 
ten a year  or  more  before  they  are  sent  out, 
and  in  this  way  I am  enabled  to  speak  of  them 
understandingly  before  they  have  reached  the 
public.  Some  of  these  things,  I may  add, 
never  reach  the  public  at  all. 

* * * 

Among  the  new  zonal  pelargoniums,  I give 
the  front  place  to  Golden  Dawn,  raised  by  Mr. 
John  Thorpe.  He  is  known  among  us  as  the 
prince  of  pelargonium  breeders,  but  he  never 
before  did  anything  so  much  to  his  credit, 
not  alone  because  the  flower  itself  is  of  the 
greatest  excellence,  but  because  it  takes  us  a 
long  way  toward  a color  hitherto  unknown 
among  this  class  of  flowers.  Placed  in  the 
sun,  the  flowers  are  suffused  with  a rich 
golden  tint  that  reminds  one  of  an  early  sum- 
mer dawn,  and  the  name  would  be  readily 
suggested  to  the  eye  of  au  artist.  I have 
grown  the  plant  for  two  years  past,  and  es-* 
teem  it  not  only  for  summer  use,  but  as  one  of 
the  best  of  winter  bloomers,  of  which  there 
are  still  too  few.  It  is  a decided  acquisition, 
and  an  excellent  plant,  also,  for  the  amateur.’ 

❖ * * 

The  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  which  I received 
more  than  a year  ago,  as  the  Queen  of  the 
Whites,  is  also  new,  and  very  much  the  best 
single  white  zonal  pelargonium  that  I have 
yet  seen.  Summer  and  winter,  it  is  always  a 
clean,  pure,  snow-white.  The  stamens  soon 
drop  off,  and  nothing  but  white  is  left.  The 
plant  is  vigorous,  the  flowers  and  truss  large, 
the  bloom  profuse.  The  Queen  blooms  well 
in  winter.  It  seems  to  be  the  white  so  long 
sought  by  many. 

* * * 

Those  who  prize  color  above  profuseness  of 
bloom  should  grow  the  zonal  Ferd.  Kauffer. 

It  is  a deep,  rich  amaranth  with  a brilliant 
eye,  and  is  greatly  admired.  My  old  plant 
blooms  better  than  the  young  ones;  but  it 
seems  to  be  a shy  bloomer  at  its  best.  Its 
color,  however,  is  certainly  admirable,  and  I 
shall  not  soon  throw  the  plant  aside.  It  bears 
single  flowers  Lemoine’s  Cannel,  an  older 
vaiiety,  has  double  flowers  of  a similar  rich 
hue. 

* ❖ * 

The  new  rose,  Her  Majesty,  whose  coming 
was  heralded  with  louder  praise  than  was 
ever  before  bestowed  upon  a rose,  at  least 
within  my  recollection,  is,  I am  sorry  to  say, 
a failure  here.  Our  climate  does  not  suit  Her 
Majesty,  and  this  is  so  wherever  I have  seen 
the  plant.  She  mildews  very  badly  all  over 
and  everywhere,  and  refuses  to  show  us  the 
charms  she  so  fondly  displays  at  home.  I can- 
not remember  a rose  that  has  created  such  a 
widespread  disappointment,  and  I very  much 
regret  it.  Too  much  was  taken  for  granted ; 
and  yet  it  has  long  been  well  known  that  some 
of  the  best  roses  of  Europe  do  not  thrive  in 
our  climate.  No  foreign  rose  should  be  sent 
out  here  without  at  least  one  year’s  trial.  I 
am  not  easily  discouraged,  and  shall  give  Her 
Majesty  another  chance. 

* * * 

Rosa  rugosa  rosea,  from  Japan,  is  a com- 
paratively new  rose  here,  and  should  be  plant- 
ed with  caution.  It  is  a somewhat  rampant 
grower,  mossy  with  spines  and  makes  a pic- 
turesque shrub,  bearing  large,  rosy-pink  sin- 
gle flowers  succeeded  by  very  pretty,  bright- 
colored  hips.  It  mildews  in  some  places,  how- 
ever, pretty  badly  in  summer  and  fall,  which 
destroys  its  beauty.  Where  it  succeeds  it 
would  make  a very  picturesque  hedge. 

V % 

Another  new  rose  is  the  American  Beauty, 
raised  by  our  well-known  historian,  Hon’ 
George  Bancroft,  one  of  the  best  rose  ama- 
teurs in  this  or  any  other  country.  I am 
greatly  pleased  with  this  rose,  and  think  it  is 
destined  to  become  a universal  favorite 
whether  as  a rose  for  the  garden  in  summer  or 
for  forcing  in  the  rose  house  in  winter.  Its 
faults  are  hard  to  find,  but  its  beauties  are  ap- 
parent almost  every  day  in  the  year.  It  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  Hybrid  Teas.  It  is  a 
hardy  and  healthy  plant  and  a vigorous  grow- 
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TOOTHING  IS  KNOWN  TO  SCIENCE  AT  ALLCOM- 
I ’ parable  to  the  Cdticura  Remedies  in  their  mar- 
el  lous  properties  of  cleansing,  purifying  and  beauti- 
fying the  skin  and  in  curing  torturing,  disfiguring, 
itching,  scaly  and  pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp 
and  blood,  with  loss  of  hah-. 

aifexmfioheSifin’R^a  Cure'  aud  Gpticcra  Soap 
an  exquisite  Skin  Beautifier,  prepared  from  it  extern 
Cuticura  Resolvent,  the  new  Blood  Purifier 
JaQtaall.V.  are  a posiiive  cure  for  every  form  of  skii 
and  blood  disease,  from  pimples  to  scrofula  Cnn 
dura  Remedies  are  absolutely  pure,  and  the  only  iufal 
lib  e skin  beautiflers  and  blood  purifiers. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cdticura,  50c.;  Soap,  25c., 
Resolvent,  $1.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drog  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Kg’"  Send  for  “ How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.” 

HANDS  So-ft  dove’s  down,  and  as  white,  bv 
n H n U 9 using  Cuticdra  Medicated  Soap.  y 

How  to  SAVE  re-shingling,  STOP  leaks 
effectually  and  cheaply  in  roofs  of  all 
„ ,.  , kinds,  or  lay  NEW  roofs. 

Particulars  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


UNEQUALED 

For  House,  Burn, 
all  out-buildings. 

ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 
PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for  Sample  and  Book. 

■ •I...  143  Duane  St.,  New  York  City. 

iMOBANA  PAINT  &.  ROOFING  CO. 


ROSSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 

and^hin^le^Roofs!<BM'nst 
?a*J?  f^s'  et9”  will  not  crack  or  peel— will  protect 
roofs  *om  sparks.  Samples  free.  Ask  prices  of 

ItOSSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT  CO., 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

THE  FAMOUS  CUSTOM-MADE 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  $3  PANTS. 

™ Russell,  Pa.,  March  7,  1887 

Rock  Pants  Co..  81  Milk  St.,  Boston. 

w£l”inime,l_^heiwoi>a.ll'sPan(s  <«3>  Ordered  by  me 
were  duly  received,  and  in  every  way  satisfactory,  as 
1 hav?  b?en  Paylng  eight  and  nine  dollars  for, 

, d;ivo  your  address  to  a young 
mwinn  Bradford,  who  will  order  some  at  once. 

Will  you  send  me  some  new  samples  of  spring  goods? 
There  are  several  parties  here  who  want  to  order,  and 
have  requested  me  to  write  for  samples. 

™er  o;Ir  tailors  make  very  large  profits,  or  you 
very  small  ones.  Yours  very  truly,  H.  W.Lane. 

We  have  several  thousand 
testimonials  on  file  at  our 
office  similar  to  the  above. 
We  are  bed-rock  manufac- 
turers. buying  cloths  direct 
from  the  looms,  and  by  cut- 
ting each  day  an  immense 
number  of  individual  or- 
ders we  reduce  the  cost  to  a 
minimum.  Our  scheme  of 
supplying  the  consumer 
direct  with  good,  well-fit- 
ting pants  made  to  order  at 
first  cost  is  death  to  the 
tailor  and  retail  cloth- 
ing dealer,  who  are  ab- 
using us  roundly.  But  with 
?5,00u  customers  back  of  us, 
as  our  books  now  show,  we 
are  ready  to  fight  it  out. 
Send  six  cents  for  package 


of  fifteen  samples  of  cloth, 
spring  styles,  medium  and 


heavy,  and  self-measure- 
ment  rules.  As  a special  in- 
ducement  to  mention  this 
paper,  we  will  include  a good  linen  tape  measure, 
free.  If  you  cannot  wait  for  samples,  tell  us  about 
whatcolor  you  prefer,  and  send  us  your  waist,  hip, 
and  inside  leg  measures,  together  with  #3,  and  35 
cts.  for  postage  and  packing,  and  goods  securely  pack- 
• ,T™i  mailed  or  expressed  to  you  we  taking  entire 
risk  of  pleasing.  Any  buyer  ot  our  goods  has 
prm'ege  ot  returning  them  for  any  cause 
aud  his  money  will  be  refunded  or  a new 
pair  marie,  just  ns  he  prefers.  The  American 
Kxpress  Co.,  Boston  (capital  twenty  million  dollars). 

Will  riMil V t fl  fill  Inf i arc  oH  Jsacv-a/-1  t . . 


, I1’  " Y . . lw cnt,y  iiiunuu  uouarsL 

will  reply  to  all  letters  addressed  to  them  asking  about 
Plymouth  Rock  Pants  Co.— its  methods  and  relia- 


the  Plymouth  . 
bility. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  PANTS  CO., 

81  Milk  Street,  Boston,  31ass. 


$65 


A MONTH  and  TCAPilEDC 

Hoard  for  Three  Stu-  I CAIfflCnv 

dents  or  live  men  in  each  county. 

P.  W.  ZIEGLER  & CO.,  Philadelphia 


( Continued  on  next  page.) 


RUPTURE  RETAINED  AND  CURED. 

We  agree  to  retain  any  case 
reducible  or  refund  your  mo- i 
ney,  also  to  cure  any  accept- 1 
ed  case-  Our  Medicated  Soft 1 

Pad  and  Rupture  Solution  — 

cures  bad  cases  of  direct  and  scrotal  her 
nia  without  knife  or  needle.  Hydrocele,  i 
Varicocele,  and  Spermatorhea  successfully 
treated,  either  at  office  or  by  correspond-  ■— 
ence.  For  circulars,  rules  of  measurement,  aud  self- 
instruction,  call  on  or  address 

SANITARIUM,  77!^  East  Market  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

HUMPHREYS' 
.Homeopathic  Veterinary 
Specifics  for 
| HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP. 
DOGS,  HOGS,  POULTRY. 

J Used  by  U.  S.  Govemm’t. 

Chart  on  Rollers,  | 
and  Book  Sent  Free, 
Humphreys’  Med,  Co„  109  Fultpn  St.,  N.  Y. 

HUMPHREYS’ 

HOMEOPATHIC  f* 

I SPECIFIC  No.  ao 

In  use  30  years.  The  only  successful  remedy  for 

Nervous  Debility,  Vital  Weakness, 

and  Prostration,  from  over-work  or  other  caused 

$1  per  vial.or  6 vials  and  larpe  vial  powder,  for  $5, 
oOLDBY  Druggists,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 

©rice.— Humphrey*’  JHedlchwCv*,  100  iultvu  St.,  A.  *. 


lor  ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS,  DOORS,  TRANSOMS,  etc. 


Stained 


SUBSTITUTE 

AT  SJVT  AI,l.  «...  . 


logm  * ^dAJPri^s?°^am  PR?  b^maUraS5  ce^ts. 

W.  C.  YOUNG  SpHILAliELPmA,I1p1u‘ 

< lieaperljiamTPaint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 

Outbuildings,  Shingles,  Fences,  etc.  Durable, 

Wiiv,  ? w!',nerVatlVD3  °,f  Wood.  Can  be  applied 
Wltb^.^i‘ewash  Brush  by  any  boy.  In  all  colors. 

CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer, 
Send  for  Circular.  70  KILBY  ST  , BOSTON. 


BRADLEY  HANDY  XflG0N 


BRADLEY  HANDY  SURREY 


bradley  HANDY#*  Buck  Board 


. The  Best  on  Wheels.  Light,  strong,  conven- 
ient  and  low  priced.  Handy  to  get  into  and  out 
of.  Handy  for  single  horse  or  pair.  Handy  for 
one  person  or  more.  Handy  to  load  or  unload. 
Send  for  Free,  Circular,  “ How  to  purchase  direct 
from  the  manufacturer.” 

BRADLEY  & CO 

UlinUk.L  I WlUUl  82S.  Market  St.  Boston. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A BUGGY 

BE  SURE  IT  HAS  THE 


w heel 

THE  STRONGEST  AND  BEST  WHEFl  MADE' 


Throw  Away  the  leather  hold  back  straps  on  vour 

Sn=UooorSlmgh,K.and  FL*  011  the  Safetl  Hold  back 
- tieat,  durable  and  strong.  Four  different  styles 
tches  caP  ma(^e*  Any  boy  or  girl  can  make  a 
safe  hitch.  One  pair  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  25c, 
Send  for  circular.  HOME  MFG.  CO.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


The 

Willson 

<L7>  the  wonder  (IF 

THE  AGE  I 


Clevis-Centre 


- Sprinc 
Singletree 

Marvel  of  strength,  perfec- 
— ’ — tion,  simplify 


■J  FARMERS  & TEAMSTERS,  save  your  Horses,  y 
Rave  your  Harnesss,  save  your  Plows,  save  your  Money,  by 
buying  the  cheapest  Singletree  on  earth,  and  THE  BEST 
Send  for  circulars  and  price  list  to 

F.  R.  W1LL8DN,  Columbus,  O. 


UCKEYE 

'WROUGHT  IRON 

Punched  Rail  Fence 


IRON  TURBINE  WIND  RNGWeTbto^^ 

MABT,  FQ03  & CQ„  Springfield.  Ohlft 


WATER-PROOF,  ? 

or  rattle.  Is  also  A SUBSTITUTE  forPLAS 


i apply. 

, arvvo  -Ot  rUHt 

wrruiue.  ah  aiso  a BLUSH  in '*C  for  PLA8TEK 
ct  Half  the  Cost.  Outlasts  the  building.  CARPETS 
and  RUGS  of  same,  double  the  wear  of  oil  cloths.  Catalogue 


H.  FAYS  CO  CAMDEN, N.  J. 


ples/rei.  t., 
8t.  Louis, 


Minneapolis. 


i Omaha. 


are 


THE  BUBAL  WEW-YGBKEB 


april  as 


er,  bearing  flowers  as  large  as  a rose  should 
ever  be,  and  so  continuously  as  to  justly  en- 
title it  to  the  name  of  a perpetual  bloomer. 

The  flowers  are  a deep  rose-color,  deliciously 
fragrant,  full,  and  of  such  substance  as  to 
make  them  very  enduring.  It  forces  very 
kindly.  The  American  Beauty  has  come  to 
stay,  and  the  readers  of  the  Rural  should 
not  forget  it.  * * * 

I see  that  the  Messrs.  Thorburn  & Co. 
have  catalogued  seeds  of  the  charming  little 
Freesia  refracta  alba  It  may  not  be  gener- 
ally known  that  flowering  bulbs  may  be  pro- 
duced the  first  year  from  the  seed;  that  is  to 
say,  seeds  sown  now  will  produce  bulbs  that 
will  bloom  next  winter.  Everybody  should 
grow  it.  I regard  this  Freesia  as  the  most 
valuable  flowering  bulb  for  popular  use  that 
has  been  introduced  during  the  past  30  years, 
at  least.  I am  inclined  to  think  it  is  nearly  or 
quite  hardy.  I wish  some  of  the  readers  of 
the  Rural  would  sow  the  seed  in  the  border 
and  let  some  of  the  bulbs  remain  there  during 
the  winter,  to  test  the  question  of  hardiness. 

I intended  to  plant  some  of  the  bulbs  outside 
last  fall,  but  was  away  at  the  proper  time, 
and  on  my  return  the  ground  was  frozen  as 
hard  as  a rock.  This  spring  I shall  turn  two 
or  three  potfuls  into  the  border  and  let  them 
remain  there.  Two  years  ago  a pot  of  grow- 
ing Freesia  was  accidentally  frozen  without 
injury.  Since  then  1 have  taken  pots  when 
the  plants  were  a foot  high  and  frozen  them 
as  hard  as  bullets,  and  so  far  from  being  in- 
jured they  seemed  to  like  it.  That  is  why  1 
think  the  Freesia  is  hardy. 

* * * 

The  new  ornamental  plum,  Prunus  Pissardii, 
has  proved  to  be  hardy,  and  is  a desirable 
plant  for  the  lawn,  not,  however,  in  a mass 
of  shrubbery,  but  as  a single  specimen  by  it- 
self. The  bark  and  leaves  are  both  dark  pur- 
ple. The  color  of  the  leaves  deepens  with 
growth,  and  is  retained  throughout  the  season. 

It  is  a decidedly  handsome  plant,  and  on  a 
small  lawn  might  take  the  place  of  the  Pur- 
ple-leaved Beech  (var.  purpurea  Riversii). 

The  fruit  is  small,  and  of  no  value,  except, 
it  may  be  pickled  as  the  Japanese  do  it.  Buy 
a small  plant  rather  than  a large  one,  if  you 
can  get  it,  and  grow  it  in  tree  form,  with  a 
single  stem.  The  plants  now  sent  out  are  most 
lv  large, and  have  been  sadly  hacked  for  propa- 
gating purposes.  * + + 

Messrs.  Ellwanger  & Barry  send  out  a new 
shrub  with  which  I am  very  much  pleased.  It 
is  a Dogwood,  Cornus  Sibirica  (foliis  albo- 
marginatis,  or  Red  Siberian  Dogwood.  The 
bark  is  bright  red  in  winter,  like  the  Red 
twigged  Dogwood,  and  the  leaves  are  very 
prettily  margined  with  white.  It  is  a con- 
spicuous object  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
will  make  a handsome  addition  to  shrubs  for 
the  lawn.  I think  it  is  much  the  prettier  of 

the  shrubby  dogwoods. 

* * * 

I am  surprised  that  our  native  winter  berry 
or  black  alder  (Prinos  verticillatus)  is  not 
grown  as  a lawn  plant.  If  it  has  a superior 
or  even  an  equal,  as  a berry  plant,  I do  not 
remember  what  it  is.  In  winter  it  is  simply 
grand.  In  the  country  I have  two  or  three 
times  seen  it  in  the  farm-house  door-yard, 
where,  with  rare  good  taste,  it  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  woods;  but  I do  not  remem- 
ber ever  to  have  seen  it  on  a lawn,  except  it 
has  been  placed  there  at  my  own  suggestion. 
Some  time  since  I sent  a paper  of  Prinos  seeds 
to  Japan,  where  berry  plants  are  much  ad- 
mired. Some  years  hence  plants  from  these 
seeds  may  be  sent  here  from  Japan  as  some 
thing  beautiful  and  new,  when  everybody 
will  grow  them.  Something  like  this  has 
happened  before.  * 

I will  here  add  a few  words  about  a couple 
of  plants  that  are  not  new,  but  rare,  and  as 
beautiful  as  rare.  I allude  to  Ipomcea  rubra 
coerulea  and  its  lovely  bride,  alba.  These,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  are  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  Morniug-glories,  The  white  is  as  pure  as 
the  driven  snow,  and  the  blue  a perfect  reflec- 
tion of  our  summer  sky  when  seen  at  its  best. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  produced  in  profu- 
sion. The  plant  is  perennial.  If  I were  going 
to  “write  a composition,”  as  the  children  say 
over  at  our  district  school,  I should  want  no 
better  subject  than  these  Ipomceas;  and  now 
I think  of  it,  I will  send  them  some  of  the 
flowers  for  this  very  purpose.  If  I should  stop 
here,  probably  not  one  in  a hundred  would 
succeed  in  growing  these  Ipomoeas  in  a satis- 
factory manner.  I will  therefore  add  some 
brief  directions  for  growing  them  for  winter 
blooming.  The  seeds  may  be  had  of  Messrs. 
Thorburn  & Co.,  New  York,  and  perhaps  of 
some  others: — 

Sow  the  seed  in  a shallow  pan  or  box  and 
transplant  into  small  pots  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  well  out  of  the  seed  leaf,  or  sow  the  seed 
singly  in  small  pots,  and  plunge  the  pots,  to 
prevent  rapid  drying  off.  Repot  as  often  as 
pots  become  root-bound,  In  the  fal 


just  before  taking  indoors,  give  a generous 
shift.  The  plants  may  be  grown  in  the  pots 
during  the  winter,  or  turned  into  a border  or 
bed.  Tie  the  shoots  to  the  rafter  or  wall  with- 
out crowding.  The  proper  way  is  to  train  on 
vines.  The  plants  will  be  in  bloom  when 
taken  in,  and  will  bloom  all  winter,  and  as 
much  longer  as  you  choose  to  let  them.  New 
plants  may  be  made  from  cuttings,  if  desired. 
A word  of  caution  is  necessary  here.  You 
will  find  that  the  pestilent  little  red  spider 
loves  this  Ipomoea  (as  he  does  all  the  rest  of 
the  family)  as  much  as  you  do.  Knowing 
this,  syringe  the  plants  freely  from  the  begin- 
ning and  you  will  have  him.  Neglect  this 
till  he  has  webbed  himself  in,  and  he  will 
have  you. 

* * * 

This  is  getting  long,  and  there  is  still  quite 
a crowd  of  pretty  faces  looking  at  me  in  a 
beseeching  sort  of  way,  and  each  saying,  in  its 
peculiar  manner  of  speech,  “ Please  say  some- 
thing nice  about  me ; won’t  you?”  But  there 
stands  the  editor,  with  a warning  look,  and  I 
can  only  answer,  “ N°xt  time,  iny  little  dears. 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


NOTES  ON  RURAL  OF  APRIL  9. 


WILLIAM  FALCONER. 


It  is  a splendid  number  and  “ehuck”-full  of 
excellent  information  for  the  farmer,  gardener 
and  planter,  whoever  he  may  be. 

Fuchsia  “Storm  King”  the  same  as  F. 
“Frau  Emma  Topfer.”  The  latter  name  may 
be  the  original  one,  but  I believe  “Storm 
King”  has  come  to  stay. 

Training  Peach  Trees.— We  have  peach 
trees  trained  in  many  ways — espaliers,  oblique 
cordons,  diamond  cordons,  fan  and  fancy 
forms,  letters  and  others.  Some  are  on  plum 
and  others  on  peach  stocks.  I cannot  too 
strongly  or  emphatically  denounce  this  sys- 
tem of  peach-tree  training  for  outdoor  work. 

We  have  about  a hundred  trees  in  this  con- 
torted state,  and  there  isn’t  a healthy  plant 
among  them. 

Filberts. — In  a partially  sheltered  thin 
wood  of  oaks  and  red  cedar  we  have  a clump 
of  hazel-nut  bushes,  including  several  of  the 
best  European  varieties.  They  seem  to  be 
hardy  enough,  and  bear  lots  of  nuts.  They 
like  shelter;  indeed,  such  a place  as  the 
southern  margin  of  a wood  would  be  nice  for 
them.  » 

K.empfer's  Iris.— Yes,  plant  it  in  good 
garden  soil,  the  moister  the  better;  but  don’t 
plant  it  in  a dry,  sandy  or  gravelly  soil.  The 
plants  grow  freely  from  seeds,  and  two-year- 
old  seedlings  are  blooming  plants. 

Choice  Lilies. — If  after  Brown’s  Leicht- 
lin’s  and  other  seemingly  refractory  lilies  have 
done  blooming  and  the  stems  have  “ripened 
off,”  you  lift  the  bulbs  and  keep  them  in  sand 
in  a cool  place — house,  shed,  or  elsewhere  till 
next  March  or  April  and  then  replant  them, 

I think  you  will  succeed  in  keeping  them  con- 
tinuously. Indeed,  instead  of  keeping  them 
over  till  spring,  you  may  plant  them  in  No- 
vember, with  fair  assurance  of  success.  Very 
few  of  the  charming  narcissuses  now  in  culti- 
vation live  along  year  after  year  in  our  gar- 
dens; but  if  the  bulbs  be  lifted  and  Itreated 
as  above  advised  for  lilies,  we  can  preserve 
them. 

The  Norway  Spruce.— Here  I would  not 
plant  it  for  two  reasons:  I wouldn’t  do  so  as  a 
shelter  against  cold,  bleak  winds,  because  it 
has  proved  much  inferior  to  the  White  or 
Blue  (Picea  pungens)  Spruces,  or  Austrian  or 
Scotch  Pines;  nor  would  I plant  it  as  an  orna- 
mental tree,  because  it  isn’t  good  enough.  In 
the  West,  however,  it  has  many  firm  friends. 

The  Dwarf  White  Pine  —This  is  one  of 
the  loveliest  trees  in  our  arboretum— solid  and 
dense  from  the  ground  up.  Beside  it,  how- 
ever, Dawson’s  Dwarf  is  but  a baby. 

Daphne  cneorum  is  very  hardy  and  bears 
a full  crop  of  pink,  fragrant  flowers  in  spring, 
a scattering  few  in  summer  and  a middling 
crop  towards  autumn.  It  is  grateful  for  a 
thin  shading  from  warm  sunshine,  especially 
in  winter. 

Golden-plume  Japan  Cypress  (Retinispora 
plumosa  aurea). — The  past  winter,  although 
a long  and  dreary  one,  was  not  very  severe 
so  far  as  hard  frost  was  concerned,  and  all  the 
retenisporas  lived  through  it  well.  But  this 
kind,  which  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  its  race, 
suffered  considerably  owing  to  the  northwest 
winds,  indeed,  much  more  than  did  R.  squar- 
rosa,  filicoides,  lycopodioides,  filifera  pendula, 
any  of  the  obtusas,  or  others.  Also  snow 
spread  it  apart  more  than  it  did  any  of  the 
other  kinds. 

The  Umbrella  Pine. — A gem  for  a small 
garden,  perfectly  hardy,  stiff,  upright,  col- 
umnar to  pyramidal  in  form,  branched  and 
leaved  from  the  ground  to  the  crown,  striking 
in  appearance,  and  the  easiest  plant  to  trans- 
plant I ever  handled  in  the  way  of  choice 
evergreens. 

Peabody’s  Golden  Arbor-Vital — De- 


cidedly golden  all  winter  long,  and  the  most 
golden  of  all  our  arbor-vitoes  except  one  mark- 
ed No.  1,473,  which  we  had  two  years  ago 
from  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  It  is  now  more 
golden  than  is  Peabody’s. 

Spiracas.— Among  early-growing  Spirmas 
I wish  you  had  included  Van  Houtii;  it  is  a 
fine  form  of  S.  trilobata. 

Xanthoceros  Sorbifolia — If  we  had  a 
simple  pretty  name  for  this  shrub  it  would 
become  popular  in  our  gardens.  Its  horrid 
name  militates  against  it.  Plants  raised 
from  seed  and  grown  on  unchecked  will  bloom 
when  two  years  old;  plants  less  than  a loot 
high  will  bloom  freely;  plants  less  than  two 
feet  high  will  bear  and  ripen  good  seed  and 
that  too  without  apparent  injury  to  them- 
selves. Have  you  observed,  in  raising  seed- 
lings, how  some  of  the  seeds  will  germinate  in 
two  weeks  and  others  lie  dorment  for  nearly  a 
year?  This  has  been  the  case  with  me,  from 
seeds  gathered  at  the  same  time  from  the  same 
plant,  and  sown  or  treated  in  every  way 
alike. 

Abies  or  Picea  ?— You  call  a spruce  Abies 
and  a fir  Picea.  I follow  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent 
who  calls  a flr  Abies  and  a spruce  Picea. 
True,  we  have  high  authority  fo  both  ways. 

[We  accept  the  new  way,  though  reluctant- 
ly. Until  catalogues  make  the  ehauge,  how 
ever,  we  should  merely  perplex  our  reader  by 
calling  the  fir  Abies,  and  the  spruce  Picea. 
—Eds.] 

Grass  Seed  for  Lawns.— In  the  case  of 
new  lawns,  I too  prefer  clean  Red  Top  and 
Blue  Grass,  but  in  repairing  patches  and  bare 
spots  in  old  lawns,  I use  also  a middling  pro- 
portion of  Italian  Rye  Grass,  not  so  much  for 
permanent  use  as  for  quick  effect,  and  to  help 
check  the  incorrigible  Crab  Grass  later  in  the 
summer. 

Some  Spruces  mentioned  on  page  242.— 
There  are  two  forms  of  the  Himalayan 
Spruce,  one  much  more  tender  than  the 
other,  but  even  the  hardiest  likes  shelter  from 
wind.  The  Oriental  Spruce  is  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  transplant.  A hedge  of  the  Tiger- 
tailed Spruce  would  exclude  the  small  boy 
from  the  orchard. 

Queens  Co.,  N.  Y.  


mechanic  arts  or  agriculture— while  of  the 
graduates  of  this  college,  more  than  half  are 
engaged  in  agriculture  or  kindred  pursuits, 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  students  at  this  college  enter  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  not  following  agriculture 
as  a business. 

The  difference  between  the  tone  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  of  Michigan,  Kansas  and 
Mississippi  and  the  D niversities  of  Ohio  and 
Illinois  is  simply  that  the  latter  perfunctorily 
teach  “such  branches  of  learning  as  relate  to 
agriculture,”  while  in  the  former  these 
branches  are  taught  in  their  relations  to  agri- 
culture. Were  the  great  farms  of  the  Ohio 
and  Illinois  Universities  made  as  truly  and 
completely  laboratories  for  the  personal  appli- 
cation, by  the  student,  of  the  principles  of 
science  taught  in  the  class-room  as  are  their 
magnificent  mechanical  laboratories,  and  were 
the  trustees  and  professors  of  the  two  institu- 
tions themselves  in  that  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  life  of  the  farm  that  is  manifested  in  the 
agricultural  colleges  named,  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  number  of  students  and  graduates 
in  the  arts  and  engineering  courses  on  the 
one  side  and  the  agricultural  courses  on  the 
other  of  these  universities  would  soon  grow 
very  much  smaller.  C.  e.  thorne. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a question,  please  see  if  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.] 


‘CONCERNING  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE.” 


the  other  side. 

Apropos  of  the  Hon.  Parker  Earl’s  defence 
of  the  university  system  under  which  a large 
portion  of  the  fund  derived  from  the  national 
laud  grant  of  1842  given  for  the  educational 
purposes,  is  administered,  I collate  the  follow- 
ing statistics  from  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  Ohio  State  University.  These  statistics 
show  that  of  the  93  persons  who  have  gradu- 
ated from  that  institution,  37  have  taken  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy,  27  that  or  Bachelor  of  Science, 

27  that  of  Mining,  Mechanical  or  Civil  Engi- 
neer, and  two  that  of  Bachelor  of  Agriculture. 
Of  the  75  who  graduated  previous  to  1886,  8 
were  women.  The  present  occupations  of  the 
67  men  may  be  classified  as  follows:  23  engi- 
neers, architects,  draughtsmen,  mining  or 
manufacturing  chemists,  electricians,  sur- 
veyors, signal  service  attaches,  etc;  12  law- 
yers and  law  students;  11  teachers,  seven  mer- 
chants and  book-keepers;  four  journalists; 
four  physician  or  medical  students ; two  cler- 
gymen; one  post-graduate  student,  one  sol- 
dier; one  farmer  and  one  fruit  grower.  Mr. 
Earlo  claims  that  15  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  are  farmers,  and 
his  claim  is  supported  by  the  statistics  pub- 
lished in  the  catalogue  of  that  institution  for 
1883-4,  which  enumerate  47  farmers  in  a total 
of  nearly  300  male  graduates  whose  occupa- 
tions are  given,  and  also  43  lawyers , while 
the  engineering  pursuits  there,  as  at  the  very 
similarly  conducted  Ohio  State  University , 
are  greatly  in  the  lead. 

Mr.  Earle  regrets  that  the  “agricultural 
courses  in  all  of  our  colleges  have  less  attend- 
ance than  the  engineering,  mechanical  or  the 
purely  scientific  and  literary  courses,”  and 
again  he  complains  that  it  is  “along  time 
since”  he  “has  read  one  line  of  general  praise 
and  commendation  of  any  of  our  agricultur- 
al colleges  on  the  editorial  page  of  any  agri- 
cultural paper,”  and  yet  he  reads  “a  great 
many  papers.” 

Apparently  Mr.  Earle  does  not  include  the 
agricultural  colleges  of  Michigan,  Kansas, 
Mississippi  in  his  list;  for  from  them  comes 
no  complaint  of  lack  of  students  in  the  agri- 
cultural departments,  and  certainly  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  praise  of  these  colleges  in  the 
agricultural  press.  The  catalogue  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  for  1 '■’85-86, 
shows  a total  attendance  of  295  students,  and 
these  are  all  students  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts — not  of  the  liberal  arts,  the 


BLACK-HEART  IN  APPLE  trees;  working  ap- 
ple TREES  IN  THE  “COLD  NORTH.” 

J.  G.  R.,  Lewiston,  Me.— My  lately-set  ap- 
ple trees  have  done  well,  except  those  whose 
bark  has  turned  black;  these  grow  very 
little  and  soon  die.  This  appears  to  be  caused 
by  cutting  off  branches  at  ^he  wrong  time  of 
the  year.  In  a late  Rural  Mr.  Falconer  says: 
“Prune  apple  trees  whenever  you  feel  like 
doing  so,”  and  this  is  according  to  the  general 
opinion  on  the  matter,  though  some  say  the 
best  time  for  pruning  is  June  and* the  worst 
March.  Is  the  black-bark  disease  caused  by 
trimming  at  the  wrong  season?  The  heart 
also  turns  black.  Is  there  any  remedy? 

ANSWERED  BY  T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M D. 

“Black-heart,”  in  apple  trees,  is  caused  by 
excess  of  winter’s  cold  beyond  their  point  of 
resistance.  Every  variety  has  its  exact  limit 
in  this  particular,  and  at  a certain  tempera- 
ture its  wood  is  disorganized  by  the  rupture  of 
its  cells  The  young  wood  (outer  layers)  has 
considerably  greater  resisting  power  than  the 
older,  consequently  a degree  of  cold  that  will 
disorganize  the  latter  does  not  kill  the  former, 
and  a tree  so  injured  may  go  on  for  years, 
growing  and  bearing  fruit,  though  with  a 
more  or  less  unthrifty  appearance.  These 
ruptured  cells,  not  being  able  to  retain  theii 
fluid  contents,  will  allow  them  to  run  out 
wherever  they  are  cut  across,  as  in  pruning, 
at  any  season  when  the  sap  is  sufficiently  fluid. 
This  escaping  sap  runs  down  upon  the  bark, 
turns  black,  and  seems  to  have  a corrosive 
effect,  unless  it  is  frequently  removed  by 
washing  with  soap  and  water.  There  is  no 
season  when  limbs  of  any  considerable  size 
can  be  removed  from  a black-hearted  tree 
without  causing  an  escape  of  sap  in  this  way. 
If,  however,  the  pruning  is  done  after  the 
trees  are  well  in  leaf,  there  may  not  be  much 
escape  of  sap  at  the  time.  But  from  a cut 
that  does  not  heal  over  within  the  year  sap 
will  run  at  any  subsequent  season  when  it  is 
sufficiently  fluid.  If  a tree  which  bleeds  in 
this  way  is  cut  down  and  worked  up  for  fire- 
wood, the  whole  process  of  the  destruction 
and  disintegration  of  the  wood  may  be  dis- 
covered. It  was  said  above  that  this  destruc- 
tion is  the  consequence  of  cold  below  some 
exact  point,  and  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  injury  is  not  equal  on  all  sides,  or  in  c ver\ 
part.  The  older  wood  invariably  suffers 
worse  when  the  whole  tree  is  not  killed.  The 
writer  of  this,  who  lives  in  Northern  Vermont, 
has  been  burning  the  wood  of  black-hearted 
apple  trees  in  his  office  stove  all  winter,  and 
has  taken  considerable  interest  in  improving 
the  opportunity  to  study  the  matter  carefully. 
For  20  years  he  has  been  noting  the  effects 
upon  the  trees  in  nursery  and  orchard,  and 
long  ago  found  that  entirely  hardy  varieties 
‘ ‘iron-clads” — the  wood  of  which  is  never  dis- 
colored, also  never  exhibit  this  phenomenon 
of  “bleeding.”  In  Southern  Maine  (of  which 
the  writer  is  a native)  orchardists  find  it  very 
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profitable  to  grow  the  standard  market  apples 
of  Southern  Now  England,  especially  the 
Baldwin,  the  Rhode  Island  Greening  aud  the 
Roxbury  Russet,  because  the  further  north 
they  can  be  grown  well,  the  finer  they  are  and 
the  better  they  keep,  so  that  Maiue-grown  ap- 
ples of  these  standard  sorts  always  command 
the  highest  prices  in  the  Boston  market.  But 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  growing  any 
apple  near  to  its  northern  limit  is  that  the 
trees  must  occasionally  encounter  a degree  of 
winter  temperature  below  the  point  of  resis- 
tance, and  that  thereafter  these  trees  will  not 
be  healthy  or  long-lived.  This  difficulty  is 
escaped,  to  a considerable  extent,  by  top- 
grafting the  tender  sorts  into  more  resistant 
(“hardy”)  stocks,  and  this  is  so  universal  a 
practice  in  Maine  that  root-grafted  and  low- 
budded  trees  can  hardly  be  sold  in  that  State 
to  any  experienced  fruit  grower.  The  very 
advocacy  of  rooc-grafting,  or  low  budding, 
exposes  a man  in  Maine  to  the  suspicion  of 
ignorance  or  deception,  because  orchardists 
there  know  by  experience  that  such  trees  of 
the  leading  and  most  profitable  sorts  will  not 
stand  when  so  grown.  But  they  do  not  gen- 
erally know  that  in  milder  winter  climates, 
such  as  the  territory  lying  south  of  Lakes  On- 
tario and  Erie,  there  is  a vast  extent  of  or- 
chards in  which  these  same  varieties  succeed 
perfectly  when  worked  low.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  other  reasons,  aside  from  cold,  why 
some  varieties  should  be  worked  high,  which 
need  not  be  farther  referred  to  here.  The 
inquirer  in  this  case  will  find  that  he  can 
grow  the  iron-clads,  and  also  the  semi-hardy 
apples,  like  Fatneuse,  without  any  trouble  in 
Lewiston,  and  prune  them  at  any  season 
without  their  bleeding;  but  if  he  wishes  to 
♦ grow  the  tenderer  sorts  he  must  top-graft 
them  on  hardy  stocks,  get  the  heads  into  good 
shape  while  the  limbs  are  small,  and  cut  only 
when  the  sap  is  thick,  i.  e.,  in  early  summer. 

FEEDING  AND  MANURE  VALUES  OF  MEALS. 

C.  W.  H.,  Perry,  N.  Y—  1.  What  are  the 
feeding  and  manurial  values  of  the  following 
stuffs  per  ton : linseed  cake,  wheat  bran  and 
corn-meal,  and  how  much  of  each  should  be 
fed  per  day  to  a 1,000-pound  cow? 

Ans.— The  values  required  are  given  as  fol- 
lows in  the  tables  of  the  German  Experiment 
Stations  and  in  the  reports  of  Lawes  & Gil- 
bert, of  Rothamsted,  England. 

1,000  lbs.  of  Feeding  value.  Manure  value. 

Linseed  oil  cake $18.90  10  94 

do.  (new-process). ...  lfi  10  ll’24 

Corn-meal J1.10  3.88 

Wheat  bran  10.10  8 07 

Good  meadow  hay 8.40  447 

These  fibres  need  some  explanation  to  ac- 
count for  the  seeming  anomaly  of  the  mauure 
value  being  almost  as  much  in  some  cases  as 
the  food  value.  The  value  of  a food  is  based 
upon  the  estimates  of  4X  cents  per  pound  of 
the  digestible  nitrogenous  matters,  the  same 
for  digestible  fats, and  nine-tenths  of  one  cent 
per  pound  for  starch,  sugar,  gum  and  other 
carbonaceous  matters.  The  manurial  value 
of  a food  is  based  upon  a value  of  18  cents  for 
the  nitrogen,  six  cents  for  the  potash  and  10 
cents  for  the  phosphoric  acid.  Linseed  oil 
cake  (old-process)  contains  12  per  cent,  of  oil, 

27  per  cent,  of  starch  and  mucilage, and  about 
five  per  cent,  of  nitrogen : oil,  starch  and  mu- 
cilage are  of  no  value  for  manure.  But  near- 
ly the  whole  value  of  the  nitrogen  is  retained 
in  the  manure,  and,  besides  this,  there  are  13 
pounds  of  potash  and  19  of  phosphoric  acid  to 
be  taken  into  account  as  manure.  So  that  in 
the  same  way  the  wheat  bran,  containing 
much  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
has  a value  for  manure  of  about  80  per  cent! 
of  the  feeding  value,  which  is  retained  from 
the  undigested  matter  of  this  food.  A cow  of 
1,000  pounds  requires  for  its  mere  mainten- 
ance 17X  pounds  of  dry  organic  substance, 
containing  12  ounces  of  nitrogenous  matter, 
eight  pounds  of  carbonaceous  matter  and  two 
ounces  of  fat,  all  digestible.  These  elements 
are  contained  in  30  pounds  of  the  best  meadow 
hay ; hence  three  pounds  of  the  best  mixed 
hay  are  required  for  each  100  pounds  of  live- 
weight  of  the  animal  for  its  healthful  main 
tenance  without  work  or  product  of  any  kind. 
Now,  it  is  necessary  for  choosing  the  food 
of  a cow  to  know  if  the  object  is  milk,  butter 
or  fat;  for  each  of  these  requires  a different 
choice  of  food.  For  milk  the  nitrogenous  or  al 
buminoid  matter  should  be  given  in  excess  and 
15  pounds  of  clover  hay  of  the  best  kind , four 
pounds  of  corn-meal,  three  pounds  of  bran 
and  two  pounds  of  linseed  cake  meal  would  be 
a sufficient  ration.  Our  own  standard  for  feed- 
ing cows  for  butter  for  some  years  past  has 
been  15  pounds  of  the  best  clover  hay,  four 
pounds  of  corn-meal,  two  pounds  of  bran  and 
two  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal,  and  upon  this 
cows  of  800  pounds  gave  pound  of  butter 
per  day  and  kept  fat.  This  is  in  excess  of  the 
ration,  which  is  only  approximate,  and  is  to 
be  varied  as  experience  dictates. 


CORN-MEAL,  BRAN  AND  MILL  FEED. 

F.  W.  S. , Denion,  Mich.— Where  one  is  feed- 
ing corn  fodder,  straw  and  taJittlo_hay  tto 


milch  cows,  in  what  proportion  should  corn- 
meal  and  bran  be  mixed?  The  same  with  re- 
gard to  corn-meal  and  coarse  middlings? 
What  should  be  the  proportion  when  feeding 
for  beef?  What  change  would  be  advisable 
when  the  cob  is  ground  with  the  corn?  Isn’t 
mill  feed  at  $12  per  ton  cheaper  than  oats  at 
30  cents  per  bushel,  where  it  costs  from  15  to 
25  cents  for  grinding? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

Tn  feeding  corn  fodder  and  straw  to  milch 
cows,  the  deficiency  in  these  will  be  best  made 
up  with  bran,  and  I would  add  two  pounds  of 
good  wheat  or  rye  bran,  the  latter  is  the  bet- 
ter and  the  cheaper,  to  make  the  mixed  fod- 
der equal  to  hay.  Then  I would  mix  four 
pounds  of  corn-meal  and  four  pounds  of  bran 
if  the  cow  would  digest  it  and  consume  it 
profitably,  and  give  half  of  these  with  cut 
fodder  morning  and  evening,  with  fodder 
alone  at  noon.  Coarse  middlings  are  some- 
what richer  than  bran  in  starch,  hence  if 
middlings  are  fed,  the  corn-meal  may  be  re- 
duced to  three  pounds  daily.  In  feeding  for 
beef  the  healtbfulness  of  the  food  is  not  con- 
sidered, but  only  the  quantity  which  the  ani- 
mal can  be  induced  to  consume.  Therefore  I 
would  gradually  increase  the  corn-meal  and 
bran  equally  up  to  five  or  six  pounds  of  each 
daily,  or  up  to  the  point  when  the  animal  in- 
dicates that  the  ration  given  is  more  than 
will  be  eaten  with  good  appetite.  A fatten- 
ing animal  will  eat  four  pounds  of  corn-meal 
and  bran  three  times  a day,  with  hay  and  some 
straw  or  corn  fodder.  I would  not  feed  cob 
meal  because  usually  the  cost  of  grinding  the 
cob  is  more  than  the  meal  is  worth,  unless  one 
owns  the  mill.  The  estimated  feeding  values 
of  mill  feed  and  oats  are  $1  and  98  cents  per 
100  pounds  respectively.  But  if  the  oats  are 
ground,  there  will  be  a loss  of  10  per  cent,  for 
grinding,  which  will  reduce  the  value  to  88 
cents  per  100  pounds.  In  practice  I would 
consider  good,  coarse  mill  feed  worth  one- 
fourth  more  than  oats  for  cows  giving  milk 
and  for  butter.  At  30  cents  a bushel,  oats  cost 
nearly  $20  a ton,  while  compared  with  mill 
feed  at  $12, they  are  worth  for  feed  only  about 
$9  or  $10  at  most;  36  per  cent  of  oats  is  husk 
which  is  indigestible,  and  should  not  be  ig- 
nored. 

ACTION  OB  NITRATE  OF  SODA. 

C.  C.  M.,  Akron,  Ohio. — In  the  Rural  of 
Nov.  8,  1884  and  several  times  since,  it  has 
been  said  that  a quicker  way  of  impoverish- 
ing the  soil  would  be  difficult  to  devise  than 
by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Now,  where 
does  the  plant  food  that  was  taken  out  of  the 
soil  or  destroyed  therein  by  the  nitrate  of 
soda  go  to?  If  it  goes  into  the  crop,  that  is 
just  what  we  want.  Does  the  chemical 
action  of  the  nitrate  on  the  dormant  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  make  these  so  soluble  that 
they  are  washed  out  of  the  soil  by  heavy 
rains? 

Ans. — Nitrate  of  soda  has  a solvent  power 
upon  plant  food  latent  in  the  soil.  So  have 
lime,  plaster  and  salt,  though  perhaps  to  a 
less  extent.  Nitrate  of  soda  should  be  used 
only  when  there  is  a sufficient  available  sup- 
ply of  potash,  phosphate,  etc.,  if  we  would 
not  impoverish  our  soils.  What  we  want  is  a 
sufficient  supply  of  all  kinds  of  plant  food. 
Nitrate  of  soda  is  extremely  soluble, and  unless 
taken  up  by  the  plants  passes  through  the 
soil  and  is  lost. 


RAISING  ONION  SEEDS. 

G.  W.  K. , Staunton,  Va. — How  can  onion 
seeds  be  raised  in  large  quantities?  How  much 
seed  should  be  sown  on  an  acre? 

Ans.— Raise  your  seed  from  the  best  onions. 
Select  as  a type  onions  of  medium  size  with 
small  necks,  and  those  which  mature  first. 
Set  these  out  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  the  weather  will  permit,  in  trenches  about 
four  feet  apart  and  four  inches  below  the  sur- 
face. The  soil  must  be  rich.  Heap  up  the 
earth  during  the  season  until  it  is  eight  inches 
above  the  surface.  Hoe  as  soon  as  they  sprout, 
and  fully  cover  the  sprouts.  In  rich,  moist 
soil  light  stick  supports  may  be  necessary. 
Cut  the  tops  within  a few  inches  of  the  stems 
when  the  seed  vessels  begin  to  crack  or  when 
the  stalks  turn  yellow  at  the  bottom.  Spread 
the  tops  six  inches  deep  in  a warm,  airy  place 
and  turn  several  times  every  day  until  quite 
dry.  Then  the  seed  will  be  ready  to  be 
thrashed  out. 

GRAFTING  WAX. 

•/.  L.  B.,  Clark's  Falls,  Conn.—  Several 
formulas  have  been  given  for  making  graft- 
ing wax.  Four  pounds  of  resin,  two  pounds 
of  tallow  and  one  pound  of  beeswax.  Six 
pounds  of  resin,  one  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil 
and  two  pounds  of  beeswax.  Four  pounds  of 
resin,  two  pounds  of  beeswax  and  IX  pound 
of  tallow.  In  all  cases  the  materials  are 
melted  together,  thoroughly  stirred  and 
poured  into  cold  water  and  pulled  by  hand  un- 
til nearly  white.  The  hand  should  be  greased 
with  tallow  to  prevent  sticking. 

[Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Clevis,  enabling  the  Plowman  to 
take  any  desired  width  of  fur- 
row  without  stopping  his  team. 


IT  IS  IMPORTANT 

Providence,  R.  I. 


The  mao  BUCKEYE  FOLDING  BINDER 
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We  also  Manufacture  Bnekeye  Down  Binders.  Buckeye  Table-Rakes  and  Droppers, 
and  the  World-Renowned  Buckeye  Mowers, 

W hicli  for  thirty  years  have  been  the  acknowledged  standard  of  excellence  in  this  class  of  machines. 
Laii  on  our  nearest  agent  and  examine  samples,  or  send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
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Leveler. 


BestSelllngTool  on  ( rth. 


Sublets  the i soil  to  the  action  of  a Steel  Crusher  and  Leveler,  and  te  the  Cmihing,  Cutting,  Lifting,  Turning  Procoss  ot 
Donnie  Bangs  of  Cast  Steel  Coulters.  Cutting  power  is  immense.  Absence  of  Spikes  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids  pulling  up  rubbish- 
Cnlj  Harrow  that  cuts  over  the  entire  surface  of  ine  ground.  < 

Sizes,  3 to  15  ft.  wide.  With  and  without  Sulky  attachment.  We  deliver  free  at  Distributing  Depots, 
DO  NOT  BE  DECEIVED*  Don’t  let  dealers  palm  off  a base  imitation  or 
^ some  inferior  tool  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  better.  SATISFY  YOURSELF 
_ BIT  ORDERING  AN  “ACME  ” ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  a double  gang  Acme 

ft  1 A ■ £°  any  responsible  farmer  in  the  United  States;  if  it  does  not  suit,  he  may  send  it 

a ’back,  we  paying  return  freight.  We  don’t  ask  pay  until  tried  on  his  own  farm, 

send  lor  pamphlet  containing  thousands  of  testimonials  from  48  8tates  and  Territories. 

DUANE  H.  NASH, CS 

JS.2S.—  i lhL  A UE  IS  MAN  URE'  ’ and  other  essays  sent  free  to  parties  who  NAME  THIS  PAPER. 
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CAST  IRON  AND  STEEL  PLOWS. 

E.  P.  N.,  Nichols , Conn.— What  are  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  steel  plows 
compared  with  those  of  “carbon  metal  chilled 
iron'’  or  adamant  metal? 

Ans.— In  order  to  get  the  necessary  strength 
and  overcome  brittleness,  chilled  or  cast-iron 
plows  must  be  made  considerably  heavier 
than  those  of  steel,  and  in  a heavy  soil  free 
from  sand  or  grit,  they  will  not  scour.  In 
the  lighter  sandy  soils  of  New  England,  the 
only  advantage  of  steel  plows  is  their  smaller 
weight  and  many  farmers  still  prefer  tho 
chilled  plows,  especially  when  the  difference 
in  cost  is  considered. 

Miscellaneous. 

J.  W.  W.,  South  Cameron,  N.  Y.— The 
heads  and  necks  of  several  of  my  young  hens 
are  much  swollen  and  the  feathers  are  drop- 
ping from  the  throats.  What  is  the  matter? 

Ans.— It  is  very  likely  the  hens  have  been 
picking  the  feathers  from  each  others’  throats, 
and  some  of  the  denuded  birds  have  caught 
cold  from  the  exposure.  Give  them  Douglas 
Mixture  in  their  drinking  water.  Separate 
the  worst.  It  may  be  some  of  them  have 
roup.  In  such  cases  there  is  a frothy  sub- 
stance in  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye;  the 
lids  swell,  and  in  severe  cases  the  eye-ball  is 
entirely  hidden;  a cheesy  matter  forms,  and 
its  smell  is  very  foetid.  Unless  the  birds  are 
valuable,  it  would  be  well  to  kill  all  affected 
in  this  way  to  prevent  the  disease  fi  om  spiead 
ing,  as  it  is  very  contagious. 

,/.  D.  E.,  Dillingerville , Pa. — Why  do 
chickens  lose  the  feathers  on  their  throats  at 
this  season  of  the  year? 

Ans.— Your  fowls,  like  many  others  during  a 
long  winter,  have  taken  to  pecking  the  feathers 
from  each  others’  throats.  This  is  very  com- 
mon when  the  hens  are  confined  by  the  snow. 
They  are  induced  to  do  it  for  want  of  animal 
food.  They  usually  stop  it  when  they  can  get 
grass  or  worms.  The  best  preventives  of 
feather-eating  are  bone-flour,  oyster  shells, 
charcoal  and  meat  scraps,  with  clean  water 
and  clean  quarters.  If  they  still  continue  the 
practice,  put  them  in  the  pot. 

C.  E.  G.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— I sold  a crib  of 
cob  corn  in  bulk,  and  there  is  a dispute  as  to 
the  correct  rule  for  ascertaining  the  contents; 
what  is  the  rule? 

Ans.— Multiply  the  length,  breadth  and 
hight  together  in  feet.  Multiply  the  product  by 
four  and  strike  off  the  right-hand  figure.  The 
result  will  be  the  number  of  bushels  of  (West- 
ern) shelled  corn.  For  Eastern  or  Canadian 
corn  deduct  one-fifth.  Another  and  more 
cumbrous  rule,  which  will  give  slightly  larger 
results,  is  as  follows:  Divide  the  number  of 
cubic  inches  in  the  crib  by  4,300.8— the  num- 
ber of  cubic  inches  in  two  bushels,  struck 
measure.  The  answer  will  give  the  number 
of  bushels  of  (Western)  shelled  coni. 

A.  S.,  Eon  du  Lac,  Wis.— Which  is  the  bet- 
ter plan,  to  haul  out  stable  manure  as  fast  as 
it  is  made  in  winter,  or  to  let  it  stand  in  a pile 
and  haul  it  out  in  March  or  when  it  is  needed 
to  be  plowed  under? 

Ans.— It  depends  entirely  upon  circum- 
stances. On  steep,  hilly  land  we  never  would 
haul  manure  out  where  it  would  be  subject  to 
the  washing  of  spring  rains.  On  level  ground 
little  if  any  of  the  manure  would  be  wasted 
by  winter  spreading.  By  hauling  it  out  in 
winter  as  fast  as  made  you  will  save  a good 
deal  of  work  in  Spring  when  work  is  most 
valuable,  and  the  effect  on  the  level  land  will 
be  better. 

W.  S.  W.,  Linwood,  Kans. — l.When  should 
salt  be  applied  to  wheat,  and  how  much  per 
acre?  2.  What  is  the  proper  time  for  sowing 
flax  ? 

Ans.— 1 We  should  prefer  fall  just  before  the 
last  harrowing.  It  would  be  liable  to  hurt 
the  plants  if  sown  now.  In  fact  we  have  no 
confidence  in  salt  except  that  it  may  exert,  in 
some  cases,  a mechanical  effect  upon  the  soil. 
Sow  six  bushels  to  the  acre.  2.  Early  in 
spring. 

C.  A.  A.,  Lawrence,  Ind. — Last  fall  a four- 
year  old  colt  snagged  his  front  leg  between 
the  joint  and  hoof.  The  wound  healed,  but  a 
hard  knob  has  formed,  making  a blemish.  No 
fever  or  lameness.  How  can  the  knob  be  re- 
moved? 

Ans.— Paint  with  tincture  of  iodine  twice 
a week  for  one  or  two  months.  A competent 
surgeon  might  dissect  out  the  lump.  It  would 
be  unsafe  for  you  to  attempt  cutting,  because 
of  the  danger  of  injury  to  adjacent  importan- 
tant  structures. 

L.  S.  F.,  Easton,  Md.— Last  Fall  some  of 
my  turkeys  were  troubled  with  hard  scales  of 
dried  matter  on  the  heads.  In  two  or  three 
ks  they  began  to  droop  and  soon  died. 

. iat  has  killed  them? 

Ans.— It  w»s  limilar  to  the  sore  head  dis- 


ease so  prevalent  in  Florida,  and  warm  sec 
tions,  being  due  to  a minute  parasite.  Grease 
the  heads  with  a mixture  composed  of  one 
tablespoonful  of  lard,  one  of  crude  petroleum, 
and  five  drops  of  carbolic  acid. 

W.  D.,  Norton  Hill,  N.  Y.— Which  is  the 
better  variety  of  corn— the  Chester  County 
Mammoth  or  Angel  of  Midnight?  Do  the 
stalks  grow  too  large  for  winter  feeding? 

Ans.— The  Chester  County  is  a yellow 
dent  with  large,  tall  stalks.  The  ears  are 
borne  high.  They  run  from  14  to  30  rows.  It 
is  a late  variety,  and  we  advise  you  not  to 
raise  it.  The  Angel  of  Midnight  (we  objectto 
writing  the  silly  name)  is  a yellow  flint,  with 
medium-sized  stalks.  It  is  an  early  bind. 

F.  & II. , E.  Templeton,  Mass  — How  can  we 
propagate  chestnuts?  For  the  past  two  years 
they  have  been  planted  in  the  fall,  but  the 
seeds  have  not  sprouted 

Ans.— The  best  way  is  to  preserve  them  in 
sand  in  a cool  cellar  and  plant  in  the  spiing. 
They  will  sprout  at  once. 

./.  B , Cecilton,  Md. — What  are  the  six  most 
profitable  market  varieties  of  pears  in  this  sec- 
tion, productiveness  and  selling  and  shipping 
qualities  alone  being  taken  into  account? 

Ans.— Howell,  Superfin,  Angouleme,  An- 
jou, Clairgeau  and  Bergen.  The  above  is  the 
list  we  should  select  for  Maryland. 

H.  A.  T.,  Crescent  City,  la.—  Is  it  probable, 
or  even  possible,  that  the  Earhart  Raspberi  ^ 
is  some  other  variety  re-named?  If  so,  I think 
the  public  should  know  it. 

Ans.— It  is  a new  variety  in  so  far  as  at 
present  known. 

W.  C.  R.,  Bridgewater,  Vt. — Would  Japan 
chestnuts  be  hardy  in  this  section?  Would 
any  of  tho  other  nut-bearing  trees,  aside  from 
black  walnut,  be  hardy  here? 

Ans. — We  doubt  it. 

.7.  M.  R.,  Muscotah,  Kans. — Ought  the 
•Rural  Blush  Potato  to  be  planted  early  or  late? 

Ans.— Plant  at  once.  We  prefer  early 
planting. 

W.  C.,  Cana,  Mich.— Will  the  new  Japanese 
Hybrid  Catalpa  stand  the  hard  winters  of  this 
State? 

Ans. — We  doubt  if  it  will. 

G.  E.  K.,  Lansing,  Mich.— Your  questions 
will  be  answered  when  you  send  your  full 
name. 

O.  C.  D.,  Wellmlle,  Pa.— For  the  twentieth 
time,  more  or  less,  the  spraying  bellows  often 
referred  to  in  the  Rural,  can  be  obtained 
from  J.  Woodason,  74  Canalsport  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

P.  IP,  Ranebagh,  Ontario.—  Peter  Hender- 
son & Co.,  35  aud  37  Cortlandt  Street,  N.  Y., 
sell  self-husking  corn. 


European  Horse  Census.— The  recent 
prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  horses  from 
Germany,  Austria  and  Russia  and  the  pres- 
ence of  European  buyers  in  the  markets  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  give  additional  in- 
terest to  the  following  statistics,  which  have 
been  published  in  the  Russian  Norosi.  The 
number  of  horses  at  the  disposal  of  the  sever- 
al countries  is  shown  by  the  following  tables . 


equal  amount,  set  side  by  side,  and  the  one 
frequently  stirred  while  the  other  was  not, 
were  churned  after  ripening.  The  quantity 
of  butter  yielded  was  practically  the  same,  the 
difference  being  only  one-and -three-quarter 
ounce;  but  the  flavor  was  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  stirred  cream,  which  thereby  got  the 
benefit  of  being  more  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere, from  which  it  could  absorb  oxygen. 
Prof.  Muncey  estimated  it  to  be  worth  three 
cents  a pound  more  than  the  butter  derived 
from  the  cream  that  was  not  stirred.  He 
therefore  recommends  the  gentle  agitation  of 
cream  while  it  is  ripening.  He  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  cream  which  stands  and  ripens  at  a 
temperature  of  60  degrees  produces  the  best 
butter.  Heating  as  high  as  80  degrees  is  in- 
jurious.   

John  Roach,  the  great  ship-builder,  who 
died  of  cancer  the  other  day,  was  always  very 
popular  with  his  men,  though  at  times  he  was 
a trifle  peculiar.  Once  one  of  his  employes, 
after  a spree,  came  to  him  and  asked  to  be  dis- 
charged, saying  that  he  was  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  himself.  Roach  refused  to  dis 
charge  him,  but  told  him  he  would  accept  his 
resignation,  and  at  once  wrote  out  the  follow- 
ing form  of  it:  “John  Roach— Sir:  You 

helped  me  when  I was  penniless.  You  gave 
me  work  when  I was  idle.  A ou  taught  me 
when  I was  ignorant.  You  have  always  paid 
me  well.  You  have  borne  with  my  infirmit- 
ies over  and  over.  But  I have  lost  my  self- 
respect,  and  have  not  enough  regard  for  you 
or  love  for  my  wife  and  children  to  behave 
like  a man,  and  therefore  I withdraw  from 
your  employment.”  Roach  handed  this  to 
the  man  and  told  him  to  be  sure  to  send  it  in 
just  before  taking  the  next  drink.  There 
was  never  any  occasion  for  sending  it  in. 

Candian  Cattle  Trade. — The  Canadian 
export  trade  in  cattle  is  steadily  growing,  ac 
cording  to  the  chief  inspector  of  cattle  for  the 
Dominion.  The  trade  dates  from  1877,  when 
7,000  head  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain.  In 
1885,  Montreal  shipped  58,408  head  of  cattle 
and  80,000  sheep.  A considerable  number 
are  sent  to  the  United  States,  so  that  the  fig 
ures  above  given  do  not  represent  the  total 
shipments.  The  total  exports  to  all  countries 
in  1885  were  143,003  cattle  and  335,943  sheep. 
The  raising  of  cattle  is  a winter  occupation  of 
Canadian  farmers.  Canada,  it  is  claimed,  is 
unsurpassed  as  a sheep-growing  country.  It 
is  said  to  be  entirely  free  from  all  contagious 
diseases.  A three  months’  quarantine  is  er 
forced  against  all  suspected  cattle.  Canadian 
cattle  ranches  were  first  established  in  1881. 
The  Canadians  lease  their  lands  from  the 
Government  at  a charge  of  two  cents  pei  aci  e. 
The  leases  run  for  21  years,  unless  the  land  is 
wanted  for  settlement,  when  two  years’  notice 
is  to  be  given.  Overcrowding  of  ranges  is 
not  allowed.  With  proper  encouragement, 
it  is  thought  Canada  could  be  relied  upon  to 
furnish  horses  for  the  British  army,  notwith- 
standing some  unfavorable  reports  by  com- 
missions sent  over  to  study  its  capabilities  as  a 
horse-breeding  country. 

BRIEFS. 


In  Army  In  Army 

In  Times  in  Times 

of  Peace.  of  War. 
81,598  396,668 

49,470  174,020 

125,750  429,160 


Total. 

Germany 3.200,000 

Austria.. 3.800,000 

France 3.000,000 

Russia  (in  1832) 19,674,713  

The  chief  breeding  places  for  horses  in  Ger- 
many are  in  Prussia,  Lauenburg,  Saxony, 
Alsace-Lorraine,  Oldenburg,  and  Brunswick. 
Iu  Austria  the  majority  are  bred  in  Hungary, 
Transylvania  and  Bukovina,  and  iu  Russia,  in 
Poland,  in  the  Archangel  district,  in  the  Cos- 
sack territories  and  among  the  nomad  tribes 
between  Orenburg  and  Astrakhan.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  show  different  departments  in 
the  German  Army  in  which  horses  are  em- 
ployed in  time  of  war:  Cavalry,  111,744;  artil- 
lery, field,  129,566;  fortress,  6,880;  infantry, 
42,706;  engineers,  11,184;  pioneers,  75,820.  In 
the  Austrian  Army  65,075  horses  are  in  the 
cavalry  during  a war  and  108,947  in  other  de- 
partments. The  number  of  horses  exported 
from  Russia  to  Germa  ly  during  the  last  four 
years  is  as  folio ws : 1883,26,158;  1884,  21 ,16, j ; 
1885,  15,207;  1886,  14,808. 

Ripening  Cream. — This  is  a much-mooted 
subject  remarks  the  U.  S.  Dairyman.  Every 
butter-maker  talks  about  it,  but  generally  has 
very  little  idea  of  what  it  means  beyond  sour- 
ing the  cream.  Prof.  L.  B.  Arnold  says  that 
true  ripening  is  an  oxydizing  process.  Ex- 
periments made  at  Cornell  University  showed 
this.  More  recently  a practical  experiment 
made  by  Prof.  J.  N.  Muncey,  of  Iowa,  con- 
firmed this  theory.  T\vo  jars  of  cream  of 


Mr.  Beckwith,  of  the  New  York  Expert 
ment  Station,  commenting  upon  the  earliest 
peas,  states  that  Sutton’s  Emerald  Gem  Pea 
differs  only  from  the  usual  Extra  Earlies  in 
1 ‘having  pods  and  foliage  of  a pale  green 
color.”  We  have  planted  Carter’s  Emerald 
Gem  for  years  and  we  had  supposed  the  two 
essentially  alike.  But  the  pods  and  foliage 
have  no  bloom,  which  gives  them  a peculiar 
color  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 

“darker.” 

Emily  Louise  Taplin,  speaking  of  roses  in 
the  American  Garden,  places  Marie  Baumann 
before  Jacqueminot  for  outdoor  flowering. 

It  is  a profuse  bloomer 

MR.  S:  “See  here,  my  boy,  Farmer  Brown 
doesn’t  like  you  to  swing  on  his  gate. ” Preco- 
cious boy,  who  has  lately  been  to  Sunday 
school:  “Well,  I don’t  care  for  Mr.  Brown, 

I nor  his  ' man  servant,  nor  his  maid-servant, 

nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  anything  that  is 
his.’—  Life 

THOMSON. 

COME,  gentle  spring!  Ethereal  mildness,  come 

And  send  brutal  winter,  material  wildness,  home. 
Fair  handed  spring  unbosoms  every  grace 
When  horny -fisted  winter  is  tumbled  oft  his  base. 
goldsmith. 

Winter,  lingering,  chills  the  lap  of  May, 

So  winter,  do  not  linger;  get  away. 

LUCY  LARCOM. 

The  peach  bud  glows,  the  wild  bee  hums, 

The  oyster  loses  caste  and  the  cucumber  cumbs. 

HERBERT. 

Sweet  spring,  lull  of  sweet  days  and  roses. 

And  showers  and  thunder  and  colds  In  our  noses 

Here  is  au  indorsement  of  wliat  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  has  said  of  Paradise  stock  for  apples,  by 
Storrs,  Harrison  & Co.  The  planting  of 
Dwarf  Apples  has  been  attended  with  gratify- 
ing success.  Almost  all  sorts  succeed  well 
wheiFworked'upon  Paradise  stock,  producing 
very  ' small  tree  shrubs.  These  commence 


bearing  fruit  the  second  year  after  planting 
aud  being  as  healthy  as  stau'lard  trees  and 
productive  are  a great  ornament  and  satisfac- 
tion. They  should  be  planted  from  six  to 
eight  feet  apart,  and  will  produce  fruit  with- 
out the  delay  attending  standards.  Being 
trained  low,  they  are  valuable  for  the  West. 
Taking  up  but  little  room,  they  are  especially 
adapted  for  village  gardens  of  small  extent, 
giving  the  owners  a constant  and  sure  supply 
of  choice  fruit,  far  superior  to  any  which  can 

be  bought  in  market 

A few  crab  apple  trees  ought  to  find  a 
place  on  every  farm.  They  are  hardy,  will 
grow  almost  anywhere;  they  will  bear  abun- 
dantly in  two  or  three  years  and,  as  a rule, 
will  bear  every  year;  they  are  fine  for  cider, 
and  several  varieties  are  excellent  for  dessert. 

They  are  valuable  for  canning  or  preserving. . 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  dwarf  pears, 
or  those  worked  on  the  quince,  should  be 
planted  deep  enough  to  cover  the  junction 

two  or  three  inches 

Miss  Taplin  describes  the  well-known, 
hardy  rose  Alfred  Colomb,  iu  Libby’s  Garden, 
as  a fine  carmine  in  color,  as  a free  flowerer 
and  a good  sort  for  outside  culture.  So  it  is, 
but  Marshall  P.  Wilder  is  an  improvement  in 
the  way  of  free  flowering.  In  all  other  re- 
spects it  is  hard  to  distinguish  one  from  the 

other 

Another  writer  in  the  same  monthly  men- 
tions several  lilacs  quite  new  to  us.  One  is 
Syringa  villosa,  which  he  describes  as  having 
long  leaves  aud  pink  or  rose-colored  flowers— 

1 ‘the  most  beautiful  of  all  known  species .”  S. 
oblata  he  describes  as  having  leathery  leaves, 
very  dark  and  glossy,  free  from  mildew,  and  . 
producing  flowers  larger  than  the  common 
lilac.  S.  Japonica,  he  says,  is  a tree.  It  does 
not  sucker.  Its  great  and  distinguishing 
characteristic  is  its  enormous  panicles  of 
flowers  which  stand  up  erect.  The  panicles 
are  sometimes  16x24  inches  in  size.  W e should 
much  like  to  know  where  these  species  of  lilac 

can  be  procured 

Everywhere  in  England  the  question  of 
horse  supply  for  military  purposes  is  being 
discussed  as  eagerly  as  if  a general  election 
were  about  to  take  place  and  “horse-breeding” 
were  the  pivot  on  which  the  fortunes  of  the 
candidates  turned.  Information  as  to  the 
subject  of  foreign  horse-breeding  depots  is  to 
be  published  by  the  government,  and  the  mat- 
ter is  to  engage  Parliamentary  attention  so 
soon  as  the  debates  on  the  Irish  problem  leave 

time  for  any  other  topic * 

Scotland  is  still  the  principal  stronghold 
of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. Of  20  fresh  outbreaks  in  the  island, 
in  the  week  ending  March  26,  14  were  in  Scot- 
land and  only  six  in  England.  The  Lanark 
authorities  have  requested  the  Privy  Council 
to  declare  the  whole  county  infected  so  as  to 
prevent  cattle  from  leaving  any  part  of  it, 
without  a special  license.  The  London  Live 
Stock  Journal  justly  praises  this  action  as  in- 
dicative of  great  public  spirit,  and  says  that 
if  other  sections  followed  the  example  the 
plague  would  ere  long  be  extirpated 

For  every  purpose  for  which  a horse  can 
be  used  blood  will  tell.  There  are  in  use  on 
the  street  railroads  of  the  United  States,  as 
the  statistics  show,  100,000  horses,  and  the 
companies  require,  to  keep  up  their  stock,  over 
30,000  fresh  horses  yearly.  A few  years  ago, 
the  National  Stockman  reminds  us,  the  com- 
nanies  were  buying  their  horses  at  from  801 ! to 
$100  per  head.  Now  they  are  paying  $130  to 
$150.  They  can  still  get  the  same  kind  of 
horses  they  formerly  got  for  the  same  price, 
but  they  find  that  a horse  with  even  a little 
blood  has  so  much  more  endurance  and  capa- 
bility that  it  is  economy  to  give  an  average 
price  of  nearly  $50  per  head  more  for  it.  This 
puts  about  $1,500,000  per  year  more  into  the 
pockets  of  the  breeders  of  this  class  of  horses, 
with  no  additional  expense  except  a some- 
what larger  service  fee  for  the  use  of  stall- 
ions   

A farrow  cow  is  one  that  has  passed  the 
heavy  flow  of  milk  that  follows  dropping  of 
the  calf,  and  continues  two,  three  or  four 
months,  after  which  time  it  will  gradually 
diminish,  though  slowly,  if  the  cow  is  not 
again  with  calf.  It  is  possible  to  keep  good 
cows  in  milk  two,  three  or  more  years  if  they 
can  be  kept  from  breeding,  and  the  milk  will 
increase  in  richness  as  it  diminishes  in  quan- 


tity  

Ewes  that  present  signs  of  scarcity  of  milk 
either  before  or  after  lambing  need  special  at- 
tention, remarks  the  London  Agricultural  Ga- 
zette. Good  lambs  are  never  reared  unless 
they  receive  a favorable  start  in  life.  It  is 
advisable,  however,  to  bring  a good  flow  of 
milk  upon  the  ewe  previous  to  lambing,  not 
after.  A few  roots,  a little  fresh  hay,  and 
about  one  pound  of  grain,  consisting  of  bran 
and  oats,  if  fed  daily,  will  produce  a wonder- 
l ully  beneficial  effect  in  promoting  the  flow  ol 
milk  in  tho  ewes.  Where  much  hand  feeding 
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of  tho  lambs  on  cows’  milk  is  necessary,  it  au- 
gurs an  unfavorable  result,  and  the  evil  should 
be  speedily  remedied  by  a more  judicious 
treatment,  as  indicated 

The  same  paper  says  that  perhaps  the  best 
milk-producing  diet  for  ewes,  in  the  absence 
of  green  spring  crops,  is  one  consisting  of  oats, 
bran  and  linseed-cake,  together  with  an  allow- 
ance of  roots  and  a small  quantity  of  fresh 
hay.  After  the  ewes  have  lambed,  a change 
to  early  grass  or  green  food  of  some  kind  is 
especially  desirable,  both  for  creating  and 
maintaining  a full  flow  of  milk 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS.- 
LXXVII. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


Palm  Sunday  in  San  Antonio ,*  neyvo  deter- 
ioration;  cattle  ranching  less  profitable;  a 
Continental  Sabbath;  a merry  Sunday 
evening  ending  sedately;  demoralization 
on  quitting  the  place. 


Our  second  day  in  San  Antonio  fell  on 
Palm  Sunday,  and  we  did  as  do  the  San  An- 
tonians-we  went  to  church  in  the  morning,  to 
the  park  in  the  afternoon  and  to  eat  chili  con 
came  in  the  military  plaza  in  the  evenin0. 
Anaximander  wanted  to  go  to  a Protestant 
church,  but  I led  the  way  to  the  Cathedral 
which  was  packed  with  people  of  all  shades  of 
color  from  white  to  black.  No  matter  how 
ragged  the  people  were,  each  man  and  boy 
had  in  some  way  mustered  a clean  white 
shirt,  which  was  occasionally  decorated  with 
a ruffle  down  the  front.  The  services  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  the  people  marching  up  to  the 
altar  and  being  given  a small  branch  of  green 
as  a synonym  for  a palm,  it  was  to  be  sup- 
posed. The  Cathedral  is  an  agreeable  build- 
ing architecturally,  but  has  no  striking  fea 
tures. 

We  went  to  the  park  by  a one-mule  car  and 
fell  into  conversation  with  a fellow  passenger, 
a Texan  cattle  dealer,  who  treated  us  with 
very  pleasant  courtesy.  He  pointed  out  the 
various  trees,  blackberry,  persimmon,  Magno- 
lia, pecan,  Wesatch  (?)  resembling  larch,  cot- 
tonwood, Mesquite,  elm  and  a Mexican  tree 
which  he  didn’t  know  how  to  spell,  but  called 
it  quahany.  When  in  the  park  (called  San 
Pablo  Springs,  because  the  river  rises  there)  he 
led  us  arffun  1 to  see  the  birds  and  animals, 
the  “flying  horses”  and  the  “roller  coaster.” 
He  talked  very  freely  of  the  “wah”— how 
‘ ‘hawd”  it  was  to  see  the  negroes  set  free  and 
to  endure  their  uppishness— a nigger  could 
never  be  anything  but  a nigger  any  wajr ! He 
admitted  that  the  colored  people  were  doin°- 
very  well ; but  his  remark  that  the  present 
generation  was  far  inferior  to  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  it,  both  in  industry  and  honesty, 

I had  subsequently  confirmed  by  every  person 
with  whom  I talked— both  white  and  black. 

The  Texan  cattle  dealer  said,  anent  stock 
raising  in  Texas,  that  the  profits  had  fallen 
off  largely  within  two  years.  Cattle  that 
brought  $20  a head,  now  sold  for  $10.  The 
ranches  were  eaten  off,  and  the  cattle  had  to 
be  driveu  to  distant  pastures— to  New  Mexico 
and  elsewhere.  He  spoke  of  attending  to 
business  on  Sundays, and  I remarked  that  per 
hap  ; ho  had  never  learned  the  ten  Command 
ments.  He  laughed  and  said  that  he  had ; 
that  his  parents  were  good  old  Methodists 
and  he  had  been  “raised”  in  the  Sunday 
school,  but  circumstances  required  him  to 
keep  his  office  open  on  Sunday  morning.  All 
the  while  we  were  in  conversation  he  had  a 
quid  of  tobacco  iu  his  mouth , which  he  tried 
to  keep  out  of  sight  by  skillful  wobbling  I 
noticed  that  most  of  the  boys,  both  black  and 
white,  smoked  cigarettes.  Mexican  women 
arrayed  in  Sunday  garb  wore  black  crape 
shawls  over  the  head.  The  German  and  his 
frau  were  there  and  beer  stands  abounded 
Everything  was  quiet,  however;  a band 
played  respectably;  the  park  (a  natural  grove) 
was  charming,  and  iu  the  river  were  fine 
large  fish  and  colonies  of  small  turtles.  San 
Antonio  has  three  plazas,  large  open  squares 
without  grass,  where  markets  are  held,  and 
all  sorts  of  vehicles  congregate  with  various 
wares,  and  remain  for  nearly  the  entire  day 
in  the  beating  sunshine,  waiting  for  sales.  In 
the  afternoon  ice-cream  stands  with  awnings 
are  put  up  on  the  outskirts,  and  one  can  'sit 
under  the  shade  and  regale  himself  with  tol 
erable  ice-cream  (frozen  custard)  at  five  cents 
a plate.  So  far  as  1 was  able  to  observe,  the 
plaza  venders  are  Mexicans  and  they  speak 
almost  no  English. 

After  putting  the  laddie  to  bed  in  the  even 
ing  we  went  out  to  what  is  familiarly  called 
chili  con  came , which,  in  plain  English,  is 
meat  with  Chilian  pepper  made  into  a kind’ of 
stew.  This  chili  con  came  is  a distinctive 
feature  of  life  in  San  Antonio,  and  is  alto 


gether  Mexican,  although  largely  patronized 
by  everybody.  Every  night, unless  the  weather 
is  bad,  long  tables  are  spread  in  the  military 
plaza,  set  with  flowers,  salads,  bread,  cake, 
roasted  fowl  and  meats,  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  while 
the  purely  Mexican  dishes  arc  chili  con  came , 
tamales,  tortillas  and  enchillidas.  * The  tables 
are  very  clean  iu  appearance,  and  brilliantly 
lighted  with  lamps.  Back  of  them  were  camp 
fires  over  which  were  placed  a kind  of  iron 
stove  without  a bottom.  All  the  food  is  pre- 
viously prepared,  and  warmed  up  on  these 
stoves.  The  tortillas,  a thin  kind  of  pan-cake 
made  of  corn  soaked  in  lye,  mashed  by  hand, 
and  then  baked,  were  warmed  by  being  laid 
on  red-hot  coals  until  slightly  scorched.  They 
were  served  as  an  accompaniment  to  chili  con 
came  and  enchillidas.  Anaximander  gave  an 
order  for  the  former,  while  I asked  for  the  lat- 
ter. Tamales  we  had  eaten  in  California,  as 
readers  of  my  Housekeeping  Papers  may  re- 
call. Like  the  tamale,  I think  I might  in  time 
become  rather  fond  of  chili  con  came,  if  my 
stomach  held  out  long  enough,  but  it  is  de- 
cidedly a fearful  dish  for  the  beginner. 
Euchillada  is  still  fearfuller— a tortilla  rolled 
around  chopped  onion  (raw),  Mexican  cheese 
and  over  it  poured  Chilian  sauce.  I ate  it  with 
the  same  kind  of  fascination  that  tempts  one 
to  perilous  things.  I neither  liked  it  nor  dis- 
liked it.  The  very  fact  that  these  Mexican 
dishes  differ  from  all  others  under  the  sun,  en- 
dows them  with  a peculiar  interest,  and  if 
people  like  them  at  all  they  usually  become 
very  fond  of  them.  All  during  the  evening 
ladies  drove  up  in  carriages,  and  were  served 
with  chili  con  came.  Most  of  the  waiters  at 
the  tables,  both  men  and  women,  were  either 
American  or  able  to  speak  English  well,  while 
the  cooks  and  stove  tenders  were  Mexicans. 
On  the  balcony  of  a theatre  facing  the  plaza, 
a band  discoursed  gay  music,  and  the  scene, 
was  anything  but  Puritanic,  although  orderly 
throughout.  These  tables  are  continued 
throughout  the  entire  night  until  nine  o’clock 
in  the  following  morning,  and  they  form  a 
cheap,  convenient  and  pleasant  place  for  any 
one  to  get  his  supper  or  breakfast.  As  we  re- 
turned to  our  lodging,  we  dropped  in  at  a 
Presbyterian  church  near  by,  and  listened  to 
the  fag  end  of  a very  good  talk  from  a young 
parson  who  had  lately  been  married. 

Of  course,  we  had  grave  suspicions  as  to  what 
our  dreams  that  night  would  be,  but  one  must 
risk  something  for  an  experience.  However, 

I paid  rather  dearly  for  mine,  and  left  the 
beautiful  and  exceedingly  interesting  city  of 
San  Antonio  next  morning  in  a dilapidated 
state  of  body,  but  I couldn’t  regret,  withal, 
that  we  had  eaten  of  chili  con  came,  et  cetera. 


ment.  Except  that  the  trees  are  leafless  the 
country  presents  the  aspect  of  August. 

s.  T.  R. 

Indiana. 

Wabash,  Wabash  County,  April  14.— There 
is’much  alarm  in  this  part  of  the  State  over 
the  possible  failure  of  the  wheat  crop,  caused 
by  the  unprecedented  dry  weather  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  which  has  prevailed  for  over  a 
month.  Up  to  March  10  the  outlook  was  fa- 
vorable, but  a succession  of  thaws  and  freezes 
caused  the  roots  ef  the  plants  to  be  exposed 
and  winter-killed.  M T 

Virginia. 

Richmond,  Henrico  Co.,  April  10.— It  is 
reported  that  the  contract  for  buying  leaf  to- 
bacco for  the  Austrian  Government  has  been 
awarded  to  a Richmond  German  firm,  the 
name  of  which  will  appear  later.  So  fkr  as 
tobacco  is  concerned  there  is  little  to  report 
transactions  being  small  and  unimportant.’ 
The  best  long  dark  leaf  sales  are  at  about  13 
cents,  while  the  average  range  for  prices  for 
leaf  is  from  six  to  eight  cents ; good  lugs  of 
common  leaf  at  three  to  five  cents.  What 
the  planting  should  and  will  be  is  the  general 
subject  of  discussion  among  tobacconists, 
planters  and  the  papers,  and  the  result  is  that 
all  agree  that  another  poor  crop  will  be  ruin- 
ous to  all  alike.  It  is  known  that  planters  are 
financially  in  a worse  condition  to  raise  a 
good  crop  than  for  ten  years  past.  The  ques- 
tion is  will  they  or  can  they  pursue  a suicidal 
policy?  The  belief  gains  ground  that  not 
much  over  a half  crop  will  be  attempted  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  this  year,  and 
that  only  such  grades  as  the  market  needs  will 
be  aimed  at.  The  Reasons  thus  far  are  back- 
ward, but  there  is  no  want  of  plants  any- 
where. The  tendency  is  when  the  patch  is 
full  of  vigorous  plants  to  put  them  out  any- 
how, even  upon  poor  land,  and  trust  to  luck 
and  seasons  and  haphazard  labor,  but  the  can- 
vased  plants  are  said  not  to  stand  transplant- 
ing  as  well  as  those  raised  without  covering 
So  the  elements  are  against  these  plants  to 
start  with.  w E D 
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Illinois. 

Chicago,  Cook  Co.,  April  14.— So  far  the 
month  of  April  has  been  a remarkable  one, 
and  will  be  referred  to  for  many  years  as  the 
driest  and  warmest.  Ever  since  Sunday  the 
mercury  has  been  running  all  along  from  the 
seventies  to  the  nineties,  and  Tuesday  the 
weather  was  decidedly  hot.  This  has  been  a 
great  spring  for  getting  in  the  crops,  but  we 
greatly  need  rain.  March  was  one  of  the  most 
trying  months,  since  1835,  that  the  winter 
wheat  crop  has  had,  and  the  mouth  of  April 
has  shown  no  improvement.  For  the  last  few 
days  the  reports  from  Ohio  and  Indiana  have 
shown  up  very  badly,  and  there  has  been  no 
improvement  in  Kansas.  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri seem  to  be  holding  their  own  remarkably 
well,  and  there  has  been  very  little  running 
down  of  the  crop  so  far  in  Michigan.  The  re- 
ports are  almost  unanimous  so  far  that  the 
ground  has  been  in  excellent  condition  for 
plowing  and  seeding.  The  oats  have  been  put 
m ln  extraordinarily  fine  shape,  and  I believe 
the  acreage  iu  Illinois  will  be  the  largest  on 
record.  The  spring  wheat  season  has  fairly 
opened  in  Northern  Dakota  and  Minnesota. 

I think  the  acreage  will  run  about  this  way  • 
Where  farmers  lost  their  crop  last  year  by 
drought  and  have  been  obliged  this  year  to 
buy  seed,  the  acreage  will  be  decreased,  but 
wherever  the  crop  was  good  last  year,  as  it 
was  in  the  majority  of  places,  the  acreage  to 
be  sown  this  season  promises  to  be  a very 
large  one.  Kansas  reports  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  largest  proportion  of  the  ground  for 
the  corn  crop  has  all  been  plowed,  and  over 
50  per  cent,  of  the  corn  planted.  Complaints 
are  still  very  general  as  to  the  dry  condition 
of  the  State,  and  how  essential  timely  rains 
must  be,  not  oDly  to  the  crops  that  have  been 
seeded,  but  which  will  be  put  in  the  ground 
during  the  next  30  days.  N.  vv_ 

Bloomington,  McLean  County,  April  14. 

The  drought  throughout  Central  Illinois  to- 
gether with  the  great  and  continuous  heat  is 
unprecedented.  Nothing  like  it  has  been 
known  for  a great  many  years.  It  has  not 
rained  for  six  weeks.  The  thermometer  reg- 
isters nearly  ninety  degrees  in  the  shade  daily 
Many  farmers  are  obliged  to  haul  water  for 
their  stock,  and  pastures  furnish  little  nourish- 
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G.  S.  S.— S.  L.  F.— J.  H.— W.  S.  Eager,  corn  rec’d— T. 
H.  H.-H.  H.  I.  W.  H.-L.  S.  F.-E.  S.  L„  thanks.-K.- 
B.  B.— J.  S.  B , plants  ree’d.-D.  O.  S.— J.  C.  A.— F&H.— 
E.  H.— J.  G.  W.,  ans.  by  mail.— W.  P.  W.— J.  W.— J.  W. 

V. — F.  S.  W.-E.  P.  N.— J.  S.  C.-W.  M.  F.  A.  W — J W 

N.-W  S.  T. A.  S. G.  B.  K.-R.  W -A.  S.  P._A.  J. 

-B.  P.-“Chloe.,”  please  give  your  address  and  name' 

J.  H.  E„  cions  rec’d. E.  M.  B.,  cions  rec’d—G  B 

-J.  H.-M.  B.  L.-O.  C.  D.-F.  & H.-P.  H.-A.  F.  S.-C. 

A.  S.,  corn  rec’d.— H.  A.  T— W.  S.  W.— W.  F.  H.— W.  C\ 
— L.  H — C.  E — T.  H.  H — A.  H , (Shelby  Mich.)  thanks. 
— F.  C.  MeC.,  potatoes  rec’d.-R.  A.— H.  M.  R.-J.  M p 
-I.  W.  C.,  thanks.-F.  L.  B.-J.  L.  C.-J.  B.-C.  E.  G.- 

B.  B.-D.  F.-B.  T.— O.  E.  T.— P.  B.  M.— E.  R.  S.— J.  s'- 

W.  C.  B.,  seeds  rec’d— J.  H.  H.,  plants  rec’d -E.  S.  J.— 
E.  B.  H.— E.  S.  J.— T.  D.  C.— A.  Q.  McD.— D.  H.  W,— J.  H. 
— D.  S.  M.— P.  H.  J.— H.  M.— E.  S.  W.— C.  M — G W K 
W.  D.-C.  C.  M.-W.  F -H.  S.-P.  H.  J.-W.  C.  R.-Td' 
-O.  H.  S.— H.  M.  O.— I.  W.  C.— C.  C.— W.  R.  S.— P.  B.  M. 
— H.  S.—  J.  R.  C.,  we  have  received  as  many  plants  and 
seeds  as  we  can  test  the  coming  season.  Thanks.— L. 

C.  S.,  as  soon  as  advertisements  let  up  somewhat.— 


Pi.srdianmt.s  ^tUmtsing. 


Care  for  the  Children 

Children  feel  the  debility  of  the  changing  sea- 
sons,  even  more  than  adults,  and  they  become 
cross,  peevish  and  uncontrollable.  The  blood 
should  be  cleansed  and  the  system  invigorated 
by  the  use  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  Give  it  a trial. 

‘ Bast  spring  my  two  children  were  vaccinated. 
Soon  after,  they  broke  all  out  with  running  sores, 
so  dreadful  I thought  I should  lose  them.  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  cured  them  completely;  and  they 
have  been  healthy  ever  since.  I do  feel  that 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  saved  my  children  to  me.” 
MRS.  C.  L.  Thompson,  West  Warren,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ; six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  & CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Doflar 


TICS  £f*D  A DUV  Is  a flrst-dass  trade 

I fcifcunArn?  rayns  ^ eod«wua?ecska,ne 

E , “•  learned  at  our  school. 

Over  4,000  ol  our  graduates  are  at  work 
wL£"u?n,erc,aland  Railroad  Lines.  TheGreat 
West  is  the  country  to  grow  up  in.  Write  for  our  cir- 
culars. VALENTINE  IIROS.,  Janesville,  Wis. 

TRY  THE  NEW  METALLIC 

ESSEX  PAINT. 

IT’S  THE  BEST. 

Residenees  in  Asbury  Park,  Newport,  Long  Branch 
fishers  Island,  New  London,  a ini  in  fact  every  state 
in  the  Union,  are  painted  with  it,  and  great  satisfac- 
tion is  given. 

Prices  and  Samples  free  by 

THE  ESSEX  PAINT  WORKS, 

ESSEX,  CONN,  U.  S.  A. 
WANTED— One  dealer  In  a town  to  sell  these  goods. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

“IS-ARNOLD 
AUTOMATIC  STEAM  COOKER 

o to  $ 1 50 per  month  easily  made 
.This  is  a rare  chance.  Apply  afc  once 
WILMOT  CASTItK  A Rochester^  K,  Ye 


r O ENGINES 
THRESHING  MACHINES 
HORSE  POWERS  AND  SAW  MILLS 


araMn^^ndcfelnin^8’  Une<lua,ed in  ca»  for  <*ep- 

f„t<®*“bined  Grain  and  Clover  Threshers 

”■ *-<■  ■ 

2J,8®*  Economy,  Power  and  Safety  Boiler  has  horizon 
feature? of  vmkaT&s^6  fr°m  the  Actionable 

Alfe  Se^for186a^{^eeVeIdresfnd,eS8  Chal“ 

THE  WESTINGHOUSECO.. 

Schenectady.  N.  Y.  5 

AGRICULTURAL  SALT, 

Containing,  by  analysis  of  Prof.  P.  B.  Wilson  potash 

NITRATE  SODA 

AND 

NITRATE  POTASH. 

„ The  Nitrate  of  Potash  contains  nitrogen  eoiml  to 
over  16  per  cent.  Ammonia  and  46  per  cenc  Potash 

WM,  DAVISON  * CO., 
Baltimore,  Mil. 


FERTILIZER,  *20  PER  TON 

THE  JSPIHW4LL  POTAtFpUNtE 


Plants  Potatoes  in  a single  operation. 

THOROUGH,  ACCURATE  and  RELIABLE. 
Send  for  circular  to 

ASPINWALL  M’F’G  CO., 

Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


QUTTQN  GRINDER 


Perfect  Mowing 

KNIFE 
GRINDER. 

^ Weighs  but  S8  Lbs. 

^ariTVTe  C,a.rr*e^  int0  the  field  and  attached  to  Mow- 
ing Machine  Wheel.  Send  for  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue. Agents  wanted  in  every  County. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  CO.,  189  Water  St.,  New  York. 


J.SF 

THE 


STANDARD  HAYING  TOOLS 

FOR  STACKING  OUT  IN  FIELDS  OS  MOWING  AWAY  IN  BARNS 

The  use  of  a good  Hay  Carrier  and  Fork  a few  hours  iu  a catching 
time  may  save  many  times  its  cost.  At  such  times,  anything  that 
facilitates  the  handling  of  hay  lessens  the  risk  from  bad  weather 


Four ■ n eel  Carrier. 

We  manufacture  Anti-Friction,  Reversible,  Swivel  and  Rod 
flav  Carriers,  Harpoon  and  Grapple  Horse  Hay  Forks,  Pulleys, 
Floor  Hooks,  etc.  Also  the  celebrated  Halladay  Pumping  and 
Geared  Wind  Mills,  Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Mills,  Stalk  Cutters, 
Horse  Powers,  Jacks,  Tanks,  Pumps,  etc.  Send  for  catalogue 
end  prices.  Agents  wanted  in  all  unassigned  territory. 

TJ-  S.  WIND  ENGINE  «fc  PUMP  CO.#  Batavia,  III, 


.^6  most  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertilizer  Dsull  in  exist  eneo.  Send  for  elr- 
culnr,  A.  21.  MlUtdllAU,  York,  Pti. 


WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  for  Wells  of  any  depth,  from  20to  3,000  feet, 
for  Water,  Oil  or  Gas.  Our  Mounted  Steam  Drilling  ami 
1 ortable  Horse  Power  Machines  set  to  work  in  20  minutes 
Guaranteed  to  drill  faster  and  with  less  power  than  ami 

?ock20tof(Soa^,ntiSpte<1  to  dr,illin»  Wells  in  earth”? 

t0  1'0a°  feet.  Farmers  and  others  are  making  #85 
to  #1(1  Per  day  with  our  machinery  and  tools.  Splendid 
SSm™  Winter  or  Summer.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
lai  gest  Manufacturers  ln  the  business.  Send  4 cents  in 
Stamps  for  ll lustrated  Catalogue  D.  Address, 

Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co.  New  York 


| Sample  Book  of  beautiful  cards.  14  Gamei 
JI2  tricks  in  magic,  436  Album  verses.  All  fo? 
' «•  2c.  stamp.  STAS  OAllli  qq.,  atatloD  is,  Ohio,, 


Whitmans 

Rarnes 

^Wg.co, 

Chicago! 
Kansas  Gita 
u,  PhiiIa. 
Cincinnati! 
Boston] 
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Do  you  still  intend  to  plant  Balsam  Fir? 
And  the  Norway  Spruce?  Ah,  well! 
Experience  is  a grand  old  teacher.  IIis 
occupation  would  be  gone  if  we  were  all 
guided  by  the  experience  of  others. 

Replying  to  inquiries  received  every 
week,  we  beg  to  state  that  our  advertis- 
ing rates,  as  published  in  every  issue,  arc 
our  only  rates.  We  do  not  deviate  ironi 
them  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

Our  respected  friend — indeed,  every- 
body’s respected  friend— Peter  B.  Mead, 
after  a tedious  s’ckness,  is  so  far  recover- 
ed that  he  favors  us  with  a long  and  in- 
teresting article — ‘‘Some  Plants  woith 
Growing”— which  appears  on  page  271. 
This  genial,  earnest  man  has  long  con- 
tributed to  the  Rural  columns  under  the 
name  of  “Horticola,”  and  we  earnestly 
wish  his  contributions  may  long  continue. 

We  are  right  sorry  to  say  that  our  sever- 
al plants  of  Macomber’s  white  seedling  of 
the  Antwerp  are  killed  nearly  to  the 
ground.  For  family  use,  we  have  never 
raised  a more  luscious,  beautiful  rasp- 
berry, whether  white,  red,  purple  or 
black.  The  season  has  been  hard  upon 
raspberries  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  though 
blackberries  and  grapes  have  wintered 
exceptionally  well.  We  shall  make  a 
report  as  soon  as  possible. 


The  Michigan  Farmer  says  that  “Twen- 
ty-seven young  ladies  of  Quincy  have 
obligated  themselves  by  an  iron-clad 
agreement  not  to  receive  the  attentions  of 
any  young  man  who  uses  liquor,  tobacco 
or  profane  language.”  That  is  excellent. 

Let  the  young  ladies  everywhere  follow 
this  fine  example.  And  then  we  want  the 
young  men  to  retaliate  by  an  “iron-clad” 
oath  not  to  pay  attentions  to  any  young 
ladies  who  adorn  their  hats  with  birds. 

There  will  be  a great  increase  in  the 
amount  of  fodder  corn  sown  this  year. 

The  advantages  of  soiling  cattle  become 
more  and  more  apparent  after  a season  of 
drought  such  as  too  many  of  us  experi- 
enced last  year.  Good  corn  fodder  is  an 
excellent  food  with  which  to  piece  out 
dry  pastures.  A large  amount  of  it  can 
be  cheaply  raised  on  a comparatively 
small  area,  and  it  can  be  harvested  as 
easily  as  any  other  green  food.  With  a 
o-ood  supply  of  such  fodder  the  cattle  can 
be  kept  in  the  barn  during  the  heat  of  the 
day.  There  they  rest  in  peace,  undis- 
turbed by  the  murderous  flies  that  wear 
the  milk  and  flesh  out  of  them  in  the  pas- 
tures. In  tlje  cool  of  the  morning  and 
evening  they  can  eat  in  the  pasture.  . The 
labor  spent  at  growing  and  handling  a 
crop  of  corn  fodder  will  be  well  spent. 

“How  can  you  take  such  a strong 
stand  against  the  Norway  Spruce?”  asks  a 
subscriber.  If  our  friend  were  with  the 
writer  we  should  take  him  to  a specimen 
of  Alcock’s  Spruce,  growing  within  a 
short  distance  of  many  Norways,  and  ask 
him  to  compare  the  two  species.  Al- 
cock’s Spruce  is  comparatively  little 
known  in  this  country,  having  been  first 
introduced  about  20  years  ago.  If  it  suc- 
ceeds as  well  over  a wide  extent  of  coun- 
try as  the  Norway,  a thing  still  to  be 
proven,  it  will  assuredly  take  its  place. 
At  the  Rural  Grounds  it  is  hardier,  not  so 
sensitive  to  heat  or  strong  winds.  It  is 
more  graceful,  more  thickly  clothed  with 
foliage;  it  remains  greener  during  the 
cold  months, and  always  presents  the  two 
colors,  its  most  charming  feature,  often 
alluded  to  in  these  columns.  We  want 
variety  in  oui  home  grounds  and  public 
parks,  and,  above  all,  trees  that  will  not 
grow  unsightly  at  a time  when  we  expect 
to  derive  the  greatest  comfort  from  them. 
Avoid  the  Norway  Spruce  and  the  Balsam 
Fir. 

President  Burnett,  of  the  New  York 
Dairy  and  Cattle  Show,  informs  us  that 
the  greatest  care  will  be  taken  to  guard 
against  the  exhibition  of  diseased  cattle 
at  the  great  Dairy  Show  here  in  May. 

' very  animal  will  be  examined  by  a 

;terinarian  before  leaving  home,  and 
_.gain  upon  arrival  here.  No  herds  will 


be  received  from  any  districts  where  con- 
tagious diseases  are  known  to  exist.  It  is 
proposed  to  use  such  strict  precaution 
that  cattle  will  be  as  safe  at  the  exhibition 
as  they  would  be  at  home.  These  strin- 
gent regulations  are  deemed  necessary  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  finest 
dairy  animals  in  the  world  will  be  on  ex- 
hibition. A rumor  having  been  circulat- 
ed that  the  show  would  be  run  in  the 
interests  of  a lot  of  fancy  horsemen,  Pres- 
ident Burnett  desires  to  brand  this  rumor 
as'false  in  everv  particular.  The  gentle- 
men in  charge  of  the  enterprise  are  sure  to 
make  it  successful.  It  will  be  the  first 
genuine  grand  dairy  show  ever  held  on 
this  Western  Continent,  except,  perhaps, 
that  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Phil- 
adelphia, and  it  promises  to  be  a model 
for  all  future  expositions  of  the  kind. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment last  Monday,  the  Governor-General’s 
speech  contained  only  non-committal 
reference  to  the  fisheries  troubles.  It  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  negotiations 
pending  would  result  in  a satisfactory  set- 
tlement of  the  difficulty,  and  informed 
Parliament  that  necessary  measures  had 
been  taken  for  the  protection  of  inshore 
fisheries.  At  a banquet  at  Montreal  last 
Tuesday  moie  pointed  references  were 
made  to  the  question.  Sir  Charles  Tupper, 
Minister  of  ’Finance,  characterized  the  re- 
taliatory law  as  embodying  “a  mad  and 
unjustifiable  policy,”  and  declared  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  would  be 
o-reater  sufferers  from  its  enforcement  than 
the  people  of  Canada.  Some  of  the  emin- 
ent statesmen  who  spoke  were  altogether 
at  sea  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  law, 
confounding  the  House  Bill  which  did  not 
pass,  and  which  virtually  forbade  all  rail- 
road traffic  between  the  two  countries, 
with  the  Senate  Bill,  which  did  pass,  and 
which  relates  only  to  traffic  by  water.  The 
attitude  of  our  Government  remains  the 
same,  and  it  appears  that  the  President 
will  not  shrink  from  applying  the  law  to 
whatever  extent  he  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  it 
has  in  view. 


what  larger  scale  than  last  year.  “The- 
oretically,” as  we  say,  the  system  seems 
just  about  right,  but  practically  there  is 
an  immense  amount  of  puttering  work 
connected  with  it,  that  will  condemn  the 
system  in  the  eyes  of  most  farmers,  even 
though  thu  yield  be  doubled.  W e find 
that  to  fill  the  valleys  requires  no  less  than 
100  tons  of  stable  manure  to  the  acre. 
Again  we  have  small  plots  of  corn  to  be 
fertilized  and  cultivated  differently;  al- 
most numberless  varieties  of  beans,  peas, 
etc.,  to  be  sown  or  planted  each  by  itself, 
labeled  and  recorded.  Work  of  this  kind 
can  not,  must  not,  be  intrus'ed  to  those 
who  have  not  a deep  interest  in  the  faith- 
ful, careful  carrying  out  of  every  detail. 
Nothing  can  be  slighted;  nothing  guessed 
at,  if  we  would  draw  trusty  conclusions. 


PROHIBITION  IN  MICHIGAN. 


One  of  the  most  outrageous  cases  of 
human  gullibility  known  has  just  been 
made  public  in  Boston.  About  six  years 
ago  a Mrs.  Howe  opened  elegantly  fur- 
nTshecl  parlors  in  that  city  and  professed 
to  do  a banking  business  with  women 
only  as  depositors.  She  promised  eight 
per  cent  a month  interest  on  all  deposits, 
paying  three  months’  interest  in  advance. 
With  terms  so  extraordinarily  favorable 
she  soon  found  lots  of  dupes  who  en- 
trusted her  with  their  savings.  With 


idiotic  credulity  a large  number  of  other 
wise  intelligent  women,  turned  deaf  ears 
to  all  friendly  remonstrances  and  proofs 
that  no  legitimate  business  could  pay 
such  interest.  The  matter  was  exposed 
in  the  newspapers,  and,  of  course,  Mrs. 
Howe’s  banking  business  soon  collapsed, 
and  all  her  depositors  lost  their  money. 
The  swindler  herself  was  tried  criminally, 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  three  years 
imprisonment.  On  her  release,  somewhat 
over  a year  ago,  she  at  once  started  in_  the 
same  line  of  business,  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. From  her  Woman’s  Bank  in 
West  Concord  Street,  she  issued  cards, 
bearing,  in  addition  to  her  name,  the  le- 
gend: “Regulation,  $7  interest  on  $100  a 
month,  three  months  in  advance.”  Again, 
in  spite  or  all  that  had  passed,  she  secured 
a large  patronage,  and  after  living  luxur- 
iously for  over  a year  on  the  savings  of 
her  dupes,  disappeared  last  Thursday,  and 
with  her  went  $50,000  belonging  to  her 
victims.  Is  it  necessary  to  draw  a moral? 


Some  interesting  facts  are  developed 
by  a study  of  the  Prohibition  struggle  in 
Michigan  I They  will  be  useful  in  future 
temperance  battles — which  are  sure  to 
come.  The  Lower  Peninsula  of  Michigan 
is  practically  a State  by  itself.  It  will  be 
hard  to  fin'd  a portion  of  our  country 
containing  a higher  degree  of  intelligence, 
prosperity  and  enterprise  among  the  agri- 
cultural population.  This  Lower  Penin- 
sula gave  a majority  of  4,671  for  Pro- 
hibition. Excluding  the  vote  in  Wayne, 
Kent,  Saginaw  and  Bay  Counties,  where 
five  of  the  largest  cities  are  situated,  the 
majority  for  Prohibition  was  39,486. 
The  richest  farming  counties,  like  Hills- 
dale, Van  Buren,  Branch,  Ionia,  Eaton 
and  Calhoun,  lead  in  majorities  for  Pro- 
hibition. It  is  plainly  and  fairly  a con- 
test between  town  and  country.  Not 
every  man  who  voted  against  the  amend- 
ment must  be  classed  as  a friend  of  the 
rum-shop.  Thousands  of  good  men  can- 
not honestly  believe  that  a strict  prohibi- 
tory law  can  be  enforced.  Many  sound 
lawyers  argue  that  the  State  would  be 
liable  for  damages  if  it  destroyed  the  busi- 
ness of  the  rum-seller.  Men  with  these 
opinions,  however  strongly  they  hated 
the  rum-shop,  would  not  vote  for  Pro- 
hibition. But  it  is  now  determined 
beyond  all  question  that  a vast . majority 
of  the  people  of  Michigan  desire  to  put 
down  the  saloon.  The  disposition  of 
population  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
task.  Hillsdale  County,  with  a majority 
of  3,421  for  Prohibition,  could  doubtless 
stamp  out  every  rum  hole  within  her 
border.  Can  the  same  be  said  of  Wayne 
County,  with  a majority  of  22,344  against 
Prohibition?  The  strength  and  backing 
for  temperance  in  Michigan  come  from 
the  farmers.  They  are  determined  in 
their  fight.  Let  them  put  down  the  sa- 
loon in  every  locality  they  can  control. 
Let  them  send  to  the  legislature  as  their 
representatives  only  such  men.  as  are 
pledged  to  support  laws  that  will  make 
business  as  uncomfortable  as  possible  for 
the  rum-seller,  hotel-keeper,  druggist  or 
other  citizen  who  handles  liquor  in  town 
or  city. 


produce  the  bright  red  berries  which  give  the 
chief  value  to  the  shrub. 

Ik  we  wanted  to  have  the  stomach-ache  we 
would  eat  all  we  could  of  half-a-dozen  differ- 
ent things  and  keep  the  process  up  day  after 
day.  If  we  wanted  to  make  a little  child  s 
bead  ache,  we  would  make  it  learn  balf-a  doz- 
en hard  lessons  dav  a fter  day  and  deprive  it 
of  sleep  and  play  that  it  might  have  more 
time  for  study.  That’s  the  way  some  of  our 
teachers  do  business. 

William  Falconer’s  remarks  on  page 
272.  should  be  read  by  all  who  care  for  hardy 
plants.  He  denounces  the  espalier,  oblique 
cordon,  etc.,  forms  of  training  fruit  trees. 

1 He  speaks  well  of  filberts.  He  tells  how  best 
to  succeed  with  certain  refractory  lilies.  He 
condemns  the  Norway  Spruce.  He  praises 
the  Umbrella  Pine.  He  speaks  instructively 
of  the  new  shrub  Xanthoceros  sorbifolia,  etc. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Marvin,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
w-rites  us  as  follow's:  “I  have  cultivated  So- 

lanum  Fendlerii  a good  many  years  intending 
to  hybridize  it  with  S.  tuberosum.  But  I have 
never  been  able  to  get  pollen  from  the  former. 
It  does  not  seem  to  bear  any  in  this  climate. 
It  is  the  same  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Could 
not  Mr.  Marvin  use  Fendlerii  as  the  female! 
Seed  balls  are  rare  with  us  and  we  have  never 
found  any  pollen. 


BREVITIES. 


WORK  AT  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

A busy  week  indeed  at  tbe  Rural 
Grounds  in  New  Jersey  as  well  as  at  tbe 
Rural  Farm  on  Long  Island.  A hundred 
things  are  pressing— pressing  so  hard  that 
it  seems  the  slowest  of  work  to  take  one 
at  a time  and  do  it  thoroughly  before  the 
next  is  begun.  The  field  work  at  the 
Long  Island  Farm  is  comparatively  easy. 
It  may  be  intrusted  to  the  men  to  follow 
plain  instructions.  But  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  it  is  very  different.  One  hun- 
dred trenches,  or  separate  little  plots^have 
been  prepared — each  to  be  differently 
treated.  All  sorts  of  chemical  fertilizers 
are  to  be  weighed  and  spread  over  a given 
area.  The  tests  of  the  different  constitu- 
ents of  fertilizers  and  of  various  combina- 
tions are  to  be  repeated  for  the  third  year 
— this  time  upon  a less  impoverished  soil 
than  previously.  Careful  trials  will  again 
be  made  as  to  the  effects  of  different 
quantities  of  fertilizers  on  potatoes,  and 
from  200  to  2,0C0  pounds  to  the  acre  will 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  trials 
made  in  duplicate.  The  Rural’s  valley 
mulching  system  will  be  tried  on  a some- 


Read  what  Mr.  Thorne  says  of  Agricultural 
Colleges  in  reply  to  Pres.  Parker  Earle. 

Fifty  different  kinds  of  peas,  and  34  of  po- 
tatoes were  sown  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
April  15. 

“Your  grange  cartoon  in  this  week’s  issue 
is  a very  good  thing.”— Editor  of  the  N.  E. 
Homestead. 

When  a farmer  buys  a lawn  mower  it  is  a 
pretty  sure  sign  that  his  wife  and  daughters 
have  an  excellent  influence  over  him. 

Read  what  Dr.  Hoskins  says  as  to  the  cause 
of  “black -heart”  in  apple  trees  under  the 
Farmers’  Club.  It  is  an  important  answer  to 
the  question  asked. 

How  much  ground  did  you  plow  last  fall? 
Now  is  a good  time  to  ask  the  question,  when 
you  have  so  many  things  to  do  that  you  don  t 
know  what  to  try  first. 

We  have  hard  work  to  get  sitting  hens  this 
qnrimr  Everv  hen  seems  anxious  to  beat  the 
egg  record.  We  guess  it’s  cheaper  to  buy 
broody  scrubs  than  to  try  and  make  a good 
hen  stop  laying. 

We  have  had  the  new  tree,  Cercidipbyllum 
Japonicum,  for  six  years,  and  have  not  as  yet 
seen  anything  about  it  to  justify  the  lug 
praises  it  is  given  by  various  writers  The  leaf 
does  resemble  the  old  Red-Bud  or  Judas  Tree 
Cercis  Canadensis.  It  is  quite  hearty.  And 
that  is  all. 

Hundreds  of  people  have  decided  that  they 
need  some  “spring  medicine.  There  will  be 
many  barrels  of  it  taken  this  month.  Many 
of  these  good  people  would  be  indignant  if  we 
should  whisper  the  fact  that  they  simply  need 
to  eat  a little  less  and  bathe  t^mse  ves  more 
frequently,  but  there  would  be  truth  in  the 
whisper. 

Mr.  Mead  has  good  reason  for  believing 
that  the  beautiful  Freesia  refracta  alba  is 
hardy  He  justly  praises  the  Pnuos  (Ilex) 
verticillatus,  our  Winterberry.  But  he  does 
not  'mention  that  many  plants  bear  sterile 
flowers  only,  and  that  therefore,  they  cannot 


The  heavy  Labor  vote  cast  last  week  and 
this  at  the  spring  elections  in  different  parts 
of  the  coun  try,  demonstrates  that  a new  force 
has  appeared  in  American  politics.  The  Pro- 
hibition vote  also  has  become  a factor  in  poli- 
tics w'hieh  the  leaders  of  the  old  organizations 
cannot  ignore.  There  is  a growing  impres- 
sion that  the  Labor  and  Prohibition  Parties 
will  soon  break  up  the  old  political  lines,  and 
that  these  must  soon  be  redrawn  on  real  living 
political  issues.  What  place  are  farmers  like- 
ly to  occupy  in  any  new  organizations? 

A fruit-grower  sends  us  six  of  his  new 
seedling  strawberries  with  the  following  note: 
“If  you  find  the  variety  worthy  of  praise,  I will 
send  you  its  name  and  history.”  There  are 
evidently  many  who  take  for  granted  that  we 
eniov  testing  new  varieties  immensely,  and 
have  lots  of  time  to  indulge  in  the  fun.  We 
do  enjoy  it  certainly,  within  reasonable  lim- 
its But  we  are  unwilling  that  originators 
should  avail  themselveu  of  our  good  reports 
unless  they  are  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  those 
which  are' unfavorable. 

Mr  A.  A.  Brigham.  Secretary  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts State  Grange,  writes:  “Your  front- 
ispiece, -Dedicated  to  the  Grange,’  in  the  Ru- 
ral of  April  9,  is  the  grandest  thing  yet  in 
the  line  of  agricultural  newspaper  literature. 
Agriculture  will  lead.  The  Grange  and  the 
agricultural  papers  are  the  mighty  factors 
which  will  bring  success.”  The  picture  has 
met  with  the  heartiest  approval  everywhere. 

It  is  a study.  It  puts  the  whole  story  before 
the  eye  more  forcibly  than  any  writer  could 
tell  it  in  a dozen  pages. 

We  would  be  very  glad  if  the  Rural  Grounds 
could  be  cleared  of  English  sparrows  They 
are  annoying  and  destructive  beyond  all  en- 
durance and  constantly  so.  At  present  we  are 
mad  at  them  because  they  devour  the  seed  of 
newly-seeded  lawns.  Depressions  in  the  soil 
and  the  circles  about  trees  which  it  became 
necessary  to  remove,  were  filled  with  soil  and 
sown  to  Blue  Grass  and  Red-top.  At  once 
these  places  became  the  feeding  grounds  of 
flocks  of  sparrows.  They  scratch  in  the  mel- 
low soil  like  young  chickens  and,  it  may  be 
supposed,  they  will  leave  very  little  seed. 

“Good  for  the  Rural  New-Yorker!”  was 
what  I said  on  opening  the  Rural  of  March  9, 
and  noting  the  grand  Grange  Sermon  that  is 
given  in  the  first  page  illustration.  It  tolls 
the  whole  story  in  a nutshell,  and  now  that 
all  along  the  line,  from  Maine  to  California, 
the  Grange  is  so  solidly  working  for  educa- 
tion we  can  see  that  the  farmer  is  freeing 
himself  from  some  of  the  burdens  that  have  so 
long  helped  to  keep  him  in  the  background. 
The  Grange  is  a great  and  growing  power, 

and  is  always  for  good  as  I understand  it. 

J.  H.  Hale,  Master  of  Connecticut  State 
Grange. 


OflBcial  figures,  quoted  by  Gov.  Hill,  show 
that  the  proportion  of  liquor  licenses  to  popu- 
lation is  much  greater  in  many  smaller  cities 
of  N.  Y.  State  than  in  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn The  vetoed  Crosby  High-license  Bill 
affected  only  11,000  liquor  sellers  in  the  two 
cities;  why  not  pass  another  bill  affecting  all 
the  liquor  sellers  in  the  State,  and  which  will 
not  be  liable  to  the  charge  of  special  legislation 
or  unconstitutionality.  The  main  purpose  of 
the  proposed  law  was  to  reduce  the  number  of 
superfluous  drinking  places;  why  should  more 
favor  be  shown  to  lovers  of  temperance  here 
and  across  the  river  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
State? 

From  all  reports  a remarkable  wheat  corner 
is  now  in  progress  in  Chicago.  When  gram 
to  be  delivered  in  the  future  is  bought  on  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  that  city, it  must  be  deliver- 
1 able  from  a certain  number  of  designated 
warehouses  or  elevators.  Only  what  wheat  is 
in  the  bins  at  tbe  time  set  for  delivery  can  be 
used  to  fill  the  contracts,  though  there  may  be 
billions  of  bushels  just  outside.  The  manipu- 
lators of  the  present  corner  have  bwgM  mil- 
lions and  millions  (estimated  at  40  000,000)  of 
bushels  of  wheat  to  be  delivered  to  them  on 
Mav  1 and  in  the  meanwhile  have  themselves 
filled  all  available  space  in  the  elevators,  so 
that  not  another  bushel  can  bo  crowd- 
ed in.  They  are  said  to  own  or  control 
over  12,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  so  stored. 
In  MillwauKee,  less  than  100  miles  away, 
wheat  is  now  selling  for  five  cents  a bushel 
less  than  Chicago  prices.  A cargo  was  to  be 
sent  to  Chicago  a few  days  ago,  but  it  could 
not  be  received,  as  the  elevators  were  full. 
Thus  those  who  have  sold  wheat  short  can 
deliver  it  only  by  buyingit  of  the  very  men 
to  whom  they  have  sold  it,  and  the  only 
check  on  the  latter  in  raisiug  the^prices  is  a 
rule  of  the  Board  of  Trade  which  limits  the 
number  of  cents  a bushel  which  can  be  asked 
above  prices  elsewhere.  Even  from  a gam 
bling  point  of  view  this  is  a rascally  transac- 
tion?— “stacking  the  cards”  Butthen  the 
victims  would  do  the  same  thmg  if  they  could. 
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PRIZE-WINNING  KERRIES. 

The  hardy  little  Kerries,  which,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size  and  the  amount  of  care  and 
feed  they  require,  are  among  the  best  dairy 
cows  in  the  world,  have  been  attracting  an 
unusually  liberal  share  of  public  attention  in 
the  United  Kingdom  of  late.  It  may  be  that 
this  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  Kerry 
is  a strictly  Irish  breed,  and  matters  strictly 
Irish  have  been  engrossing  an  uncommonly 
generous  amount  of  British  attention  of  re- 
cent years.  Then  again,  so  much  has  been 
said  of  English,  Scotch  and  Continental 
breeds  of  cattle  in  the  late  issues  of  the  agri- 
cultural press  that  it  is  rather  likely  editors 
find  a welcome  variation  in  discussing  the 
merits  of  a race  which  until  recent  times  was 
little  known  beyond  the  bleak  mountainous 
region  on  the  western  outskirts  of  the  Old 
World,  to  which  it  was  almost  exclusively 
confined.  Whether  the  recent  prominence  of 
the  breed  is  due  to  its  intrinsic  merits,  or  to 
either  or  both  of  the  above  mentioned  reasons, 
or  to  all  three  causes,  certain  it  is  that  within 
the  last  few  years  it  has  found  an  unusually 
conspicuous  place  in  the  agricultural  papers 
of  Great  Britain.  In  the  Rural  of  January  8, 
we  gave  a pretty  full  history  of  the  race,  and 
at  Pig.  177,  we  present  likenesses 
of  two  fine  specimens  of  prize- 
winners of  the  breed,  re-engraved 
from  the  London  Live  Stock  Jour- 
nal. They  are  the  property  of  Mr. 

James  Robertson,  of  Malhide, 

County  Dublin.  Nectarine,  in  the 
background,  was  dropped  in  Au- 
gust, 1879,  and  began  her  career 
at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s 
show,  in  1881,  when  she  obtained 
first  prize.  Since  then  she  has  been 
well  known  as  a prize-winner  at 
the  Royal  Irish  Shows."  Vernal,  in 
the  foreground,  was  calved  in  1882, 
and  obtained  the  first  prize  as  a 
heifer  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society’s  Show  at  Londonderry, 
and  was  second  at  the  Royal  Dub- 
lin Society’s  Dairy  Show.  Both 
are  considered  excellent  specimens 
of  the  breed. 

Calf  Feeders  are  praised  by 
many.  I do  not  find  them  so  val- 
uable. 1 do  not  have  so  much 
trouble  in  teaching  calves  to  drink 
as  many  claim  they  do.  I let  a 
calf  suck  the  cow  jast  once,  then 
take  it  away  and  with  very  little 
trouble  teach  it  to  drink.  I think 
it  is  more  trouble  to  clean  out  a 
feeder  twice  a day  for  several  mouths  than 
it  is  to  teach  the  calf  to  drink.  Then  again, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  feed  meal  and  bran  in 
one  of  these  feeders.  The  meal  settles  at  the 
bottom  and  clogs  up  the  teat.  I can  raise 
calves  with  less  work  by  teaching  them  to 
drink  out  of  a pail.  Let  us  hear  from  other 
farmers.  One  of  the  most  valuable  features 
of  the  Rural  is  that  it  allows  all  sides  of  the 
question  to  be  stated  in  short  simple  language. 
Let  us  have  the  facts  on  this  calf  feeder  ques- 

ti°n-  H.  B.  G. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


Thanks  first  for  the  index,  which  is  good  and 
full;  and  thanks  for  the  book  itself,  which, 
we  fancy,  will  be  readily  accepted  as  by  far 
the  best  of  its  kind. 

Prof.  Beal  may  be  said  to  have  been  prepar- 
ing this  work  for  the  best  part  of  his  life, 
though  it  has  taken  definite  shape  only  with- 
in the  past  six  or  seven  years.  His  own  long- 
continued  experimental  work  at  the  college 
with  grasses  has  enabled  him  to  furnish  a deal 
of  practical  information,  while  he  seems  to 
have  studied  and  quoted  from  every  good 
authority  with  that  judgment  and  caution 
which  characterize  the  man.  If  an  author 
had  set  himself  to  work,  as  a first  considera- 
tion, to  write  a book  of  this  kind  in  the  sim- 
plest, straightest,  shortest  manner,  he  could 
scarcely  have  succeeded  better.  It  is  senten- 
tious throughout  and  tells  in  the  most  matter- 
of-fact  way  whatever  the  author  knows  or  has 
gleaned  from  others  regarding  the  subjects 
considered.  In  the  preface  Prof.  Beal  says: 
“It  is  hoped  that  the  farmer  or  general  reader, 
who  has  never  studied  botany,  will  find  much 
to  interest  and  help  him ; while,  it  is  believed, 
the  agricultural  student  will  find  still  more.” 
This  is  true  enough.  We  commend  the  work 
to  every  farmer,  to  the  oflicers  of  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  and  as  a class  book  to  be 
used  in  our  agricultural  colleges. 

Syracuse  Plows. — Circular  and  almanac 
from  the  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Company, 
Syracuse  N.  Y. — The  excellent  implements 


Mapes’  fertilizers.  Among  specialties  are 
Hammond’s  Slug-shot,  Waters’s  improved 
tree  pruner,  poultry  netting,  ice  cream  freez- 
ers, corn  planters,  lawn  mowers,  coolers, 
creamers,  milking  tubes,  wind-mills,  force 
pumps,  plows,  harrows,  etc.  The  new  potato, 
Hampden  Beauty,  is  offered  as  a fine  yielder, 
a good  keeper  and  unsurpassed  as  a fine  cook- 
ing potato.  It  has  “a  smooth,  white  skin, 
somewhat  russeted,  few  eyes,  and  is  as  early 
as  the  Beauty  of  Hebron  ” The  catalogue 
will  be  mailed  free  to  all  Rural  applicants. 

Rossie  Iron  Ore  Paint— Circular  from 
the  Rossie  Iron  Ore  Paint  Co.,  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y.— The  color  of  this  excellent  paint  is  en- 
tirely natural  and  has  not  been  changed  by 
heat  or  artificial  means.  It  is  a pure  oxide  of 
iron.  When  placed  upon  buildings,  imple- 
ments, etc  , it  successfully  resists  all  kinds  of 
weather.  On  roofs  it  gives  protection  against 
sparks  or  burning  cinders.  It  will  stop  leaky 
roofs  and  is  as  good  as  red  lead  for  making 
joints  for  steam  or  gas  pipes.  In  short,  it  is  a 
durable  and  economical  metallic  paint  which 
will  be  sure  to  please  all  who  try  it. 

Horse  Breeding  Recollections, by  Count 
Lehndorff  (Porter  & Coates,  Philadelphia  Pa.), 
will  interest  all  horsemen.— Count  Lehndorff 
is  the  manager  of  the  government  stud  of 
Germany . He  has  evidently  made  a thorough 
study  of  horse  breeding,  and  in  this  volume 
gives  the  results  of  many  years  of  careful  ob- 
servation. The  agricultural  press  has  for 


Prunus  Simonii.  The  list  of  apples  is  very 
full  indeed.  W.  F.  Heikes  is  manager  of  the 
nurseries. 


XDflman’s  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 
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CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Grasses  of  North  America,  by  W.  J. 
Beal,  M.  A.,  M.  Sc.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Bot- 
any and  Forestry  in  the  Michigan  (Lansing) 
Agricultural  College.  Price  $2.50,  Published 
by  the  author.— The  work  is  in  two  volumes, 
and  the  second  volume  is  in  preparation.' 
Volume  I.  has  457  pages  (8^x5^  inches), 
with  many  carefully  drawn  illustrations. 
The  first  chapter  treats  of  the  “structure, 
form  and  development  of  the  grasses.”*  The 
second  of  the  “power  of  motion  in  plants.” 
The  third  of  “plant  growth.”  The  fourth  of 
“classifying,  naming,  describing,  collecting, 
studying  plants.”  The  fifth  of  “native  graz- 
ing lands.”  The  sixth  of  “grasses  for  cultiva- 
tion.” The  seventh  of  “early  attempts  to 
cultivate  grasses.”  The  eighth  of  “testing 
seeds;  some  common  weeds.”  The  ninth  of 
“grasses  for  pastures  and  meadows.”  The 
10th  of  “preparation  of  the  soil  and  seeding.” 
The  11th  of  “care  of  grass  lands.”  The  12th 
of  “making  hay.”  The  13th  “look  the  world 
over  for  better  grasses  and  improve  those  we 
now  have.”  The  14th  of  “grasses  for  the 
lawn,  the  garden  and  for  decoration.”  The 
15th  of  the  “pulse  or  pea  family.”  The  16th 
of  “the  enemies  of  grasses  and  clovers.”  The 
17th  of  “the  fungi  of  forage  plants.”  Then 
follow  “Debris,  Bibliography  and  Index.  ’ 


made  by  this  reliable  company  are  well  des- 
cribed and  illustrated.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
Syracuse  chilled  plow  is  easier  for  the  plow- 
man, and  easier  for  the  team  than  any  other, 
and  the  most  economical  plow  on  the  market. 
The  Syracuse  Sulky  plow  is  meeting  with 
much  favor.  It  works  well  in  all  land  where 
a hand  plow  will  work.  The  Hillside  Sulky 
plow  is  an  admirable  implement  for  plowing 
hillside  land.  Vineyard  and  garden  plows 
with  both  wood  and  steel  beams  are  offered, 
as  well  as  wood  frame  cultivators  and  shovel 
plows.  The  Syracuse  road  scraper  is  a good 
implement.  Send  for  the  catalogue. 

Wrought  and  Malleable  Iron  Fencing. 
—Catalogue  from  Mast,  Foos  & Co.,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio. — This  fence  embraces  some'  new, 
novel  and  beautiful  designs  never  before  used 
in  iron  fencing.  Smaller  fences  for  crestings, 
railings,  verandas,  window  guards,  etc.,  are 
provided.  There  are  10 special  features  which 
render  the  Buckeye  superior  to  other  iron 
fences.  These  features  are  elaborated  in  this 
pamphlet,  which  should  be  studied  by  all  who 
desire  fencing  of  this  description.  Besides 
this  fencing,  Mast,  Foos  & Co.  offer  iron  Tur- 
bine Windmills,  Buckeye  Lawn  Mowers, 
Buckeye  Force  Pumps,  Vanes,  etc.,  etc.,  all 
of  excellent  materials. 

Manual  of  Onondaga  Salt.— Catalogue 
from  the  American  Dairy  Salt  Co.  (L.),  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. — This  excellent  pamphlet  contains 
much  interesting  matter.  Here  we  have  his- 
tory,chemistry  , hygiene  and  political  economy. 
Dairymen  will  be  greatly  interested  in  the 
pamphlet.  This  salt  has  been  praised  with- 
out stint  by  some  of  our  leading  dairymen . 
Prof.  L.  B.  Arnold  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
after  years  of  critical  and  extensive  observa- 
tion he  finds  no  salt  better  than  the  Factory 
Filled  salt  manufactured  at  Syracuse.  Hiram 
Smith,  the  celebrated  Western  dairyman 
says  he  considers  the  American  Dairy  salt 
fully  equal  to  the  best  foreign  salt.  We  com- 
mend the  pamphlet  to  all  our  farmer  friends. 

Bartlett  & Dow,  Lowell,  Mass.— An  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds 
bulbs,  farm  implements.  Agents  for  the 


years  lifted  its  voice  against  scrub  cattle. 
There  has  been  less  said  about  scrub  horses, 
and  yet  the  country  is  full  of  them.  The 
book  under  consideration  is  well  printed  and 
illustrated  and  will  prove  serviceable  to  all 
horse  breeders. 

Lower  Merion  Lilies  and  other  Poems; 
by  Margaret  B.  Harvey,  published  by  the 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
price  $1.— This  is  a very  handsome  volume  of 
129  pages,  containing  39  poems  of  various 
lengths,  by  Miss  Harvey,  with  whom  many 
of  our  readers  are  well  acquainted  as  a 
valued  contributor  for  many  years  to 
the  Rural  New-Yorker.  The  volume 
takes  its  name  from  the  first  and  longest 
of  the  poems.  Condensation  renders  parts 
of  some  of  the  longer  poems  a trifle  ob- 
scure to  the  ordinary  reader  on  first  perusal: 
but  they  will  all  repay  for  a second  reading, 
and  the  shorter  poems  are  lucid,  graceful  and 
touching.  The  work  is  elegantly  bound  in 
embossed  cloth,  and  printed  in  large  type  on 
finely  calendered  paper.  It  would  be  a hand' 
some  present,  and  we  can  heartily  recommend 
it  to  our  readers, 

Garfield’s  “The  American”  Hay  Ted- 
der.—Circular  from  the  Ames  Plow  Com- 
pany, 53  Beekman  St.,  New  York. —The  ted- 
der is  an  implement  that  few  large  farmers 
think  of  doing  without.  It  tosses  and  spreads 
open  the  hay,  shaking  out  every  little  whisp, 
leaving  it  in  the  best  condition  for  the  sun 
and  air  to  cure  it.  By  the  use  of  this  imple- 
ment all  extra  help  is  dispensed  with.  The 
hay  is  cured  in  better  shape  than  it  ever  can 
be  when  hand  work  alone  is  employed  in 
turning  and  spreading.  “ The  American  ” 
tedder  is  one  of  the  best  made.  Send  for  the 
circular. 

Huntsville  Wholesale  Nurseries. — 
Catalogue  from  the  managers  of  the  above 
concern,  Huntsville,  Alabama.— An  excellent 
list  of  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  quinces, 
grapes,  strawberries,  etc.  We  note  illustra- 
tions of  Yellow  Transparent  Apple,  Le  Con‘e, 
and  Kieffer  Pears,  Kelsey’s  Japan  Piu  n, 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN. 

Among  a lot  of  other  bright  things  a writer 
in  the  Washington  Post  asks  how  about  the 
big  rush  hat — that  conventional  bit  of  uncon- 
ventionality— that  elaborate  piece  of  simplic- 
ity that  has  hung  about  my  lady’s  sitting-room 
for  a year  or  more  doing  nothing  that  might 
be  expected  of  a hat,  and  everything  that  one 
would  not  think  of  imposing  on  it?  Is  it  weary 
of  silks  and  worsteds  and  boudoir  knicknacks 
and  ready  to  apply  for  a new  line  of  occupa- 
tion ? It  is  possible  if  one  has  a piece  of  ribbon , 
to  hang  that  hat  from  an  easel,  from  the  cor- 
ner of  a bookcase,  from  a bracket,  anywhere, 
with  a bottle  in  the  doubled-up  interior,  and  a 
tulip  or  jonquil  in  the  bottle.  It  would  take 
a peculiar  mental  constitution  to  advise 
confiding  womanhood  actually  to  adopt  such 
aline  of  procedure;  for  the  hat,  the  bottle  and 
the  jonquil  are  all  better  somewhere  else;  but 
such  is  the  latest  drawing-room  wrinkle,  and 
to  the  hat,  at  least,  after  “fancy”  work  the 
posy  may  be  something  of  a relief. 

Has  the  young  woman  painted  on  every  ob- 
ject paintable?  Verily,  she  has. 
Her  brush  has  spared  them  not— 
no,  not  one.  The  single  thing  un- 
paintable,  against  which  she  lifted 
not  her  hand,  was— it  is  not  longer 
— lace.  This  morning  did  she 
spread  her  colors  over  that,  also. 
That  which  she  will  bring  about 
is,  once,  a pretty  bit  of  drapery 
or  household  decoration — ninety- 
nine  times  a successful  riddance 
of  her  time.  The  hands  of  the 
young  woman  needs  must  be  full — 
if  not  of  the  useful,  of  that  which 
mortal  wishes  not.  Truly,  the 
young  woman  is  industrious.  Does 
t she  find  in  that  the  virtue’s  own 
reward? 

The  same  writer  says  it  is  a curi- 
ous fact  that  just  as  we  are  doing 
our  best  to  get  sewing  into  the 
public  schools,  Mexico  is  working 
even  harder  to  get  it  out.  The 
Mexican  senorita  is  taught  to  em- 
broider a yellow-legged  saint,  with 
purple  hair,  on  fine  liuen,  his  hand 
resting  on  the  peak  of  a crimson 
mountain  while  his  head  is  among 
the  branches  of  a blue  tree.  To 
get  this  monstrosity  out  of  the 
class-room,  and  to  get  geography 
and  arithmetic  into  it,  is  just  now 
the  educator’s  chief  end  and  aim. 

The  order  of  the  King’s  Daughters  originat- 
ed in  New  York  a year  or  so  ago,  I think,  and 
it  has  grown  and  multiplied  until  it  includes 
to  day  some  hundreds  of  the  Murray  Hill  girls 
and  other  hundreds  of  the  tenement  district 
girls.  Outside  the  city  it  has  spread  across  the 
river  to  Brooklyn,  and  out  of  the  State  to  the 
students  at  Smith  College,  and  the  residents  of 
half  of  the  summer  resorts  where  Fifth  Ave- 
nue disperses  itself  in  July.  The  King’s 
Daughters  have  never  cumbered  themselves 
with  a constitution  or  by-laws,  and  their  or- 
ganization, so  far  as  they  have  any  at  all,  is 
after  the  fashion  of  Edward  Everett  Hale’s 
Ten  Times  One  clubs,  with  Henry  Wadsworth’s 
four  mottoes,  “Look  up  and  not  down,  out 
and  not  in,  forward  and  not  back,  and 
lend  a hand.  ” The  King’s  Daughters  wear  the 
Maltese  cross,  lettered  I.  H.  N„  and  there  are 
tens  that  teach  working  girls  to  sew  and  to 
cook,  tens  that  sing  in  the  hospitals,  tens  that 
visit  sick  children,  tens  that  pledge  themselves 
to  say  no  ill-natured  things  of  their  neighbors, 
and  tens  that  interest  themselves  in  almost 
every  branch  of  philanthropic  work  in  the  big 
city.  Each  group  marks  out  its  programme 
for  itself,  and  the  only  bond  of  union  is  the 
royal  purple  ribbon  and  the  cross,  “In  His 
Name.” 


SOME  WAYS  AND  THINGS  AT  THE 
RURAL  GROUNDS. 


ALICE  BROWN. 


Indoors  school  is  just  dismissed  for  the 
day.  Travie  has  put  away  his  slate  with  the 
copy,  “Egypt  is  in  Africa”  that  he  has  been 
writing,  and  is  busy  now  painting  some  little 
boats.  Cerise  has  gone  for  a ride  on  Ruby’s 
back.  But  I am  still  pulling,  mentally,  at  the 
tangle  of  school  perplexities. 

An  enthusiasm  for  study  makes  a pleasure 
of  what  without  it  is  a dreaded  duty.  To 
awaken  enthusiasm  and  inspire  a real  love  for 
study  in  his  pupils  is  the  best  return  a teacher 
can’receive  for  Jiis  work.  How  to  .do  this  is 
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over,  if  some  pupils  are  persistently  careless 
and  fail  to  enjoy  their  lessons. 

Every  year  the  school  books  are  made  more 
attractive,  but  to  some  boys  and  girls  they 
are  all  alike,  dull  and  stupid  things,  to  be 
tossed  on  a shelf  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. 

Earnest  study  is  hard  work,  and  all  children 
object  to  work  of  any  kind  unless  it  brings 
them  some  pleasure  in  the  doing,  or  in  the 
form  of  an  after  reward. 

My  pupils  do  not  hate  their  school  books; 
but  Cerise  does  not  find  them  as  entertaining 
as  St.  Nicholas  stories  or  as  delightful  as 
riding  on  her  pony. 

Unless  the  rudiments  of  a study  are  well 
learned  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  disliked,  and 
half-prepared  lessons  discourage  the  pupil  fully 
as  much  as  the  teacher. 

One  Saturday  Cerise  spent  all  the  morning 
on  an  example  in  partial  payments  that  she 
had  failed  to  solve  on  Friday.  She  thought 
it  a great  hardship,  and  insisted  that  she  could 
not  do  it,  but  at  last  she  worked  out  the  ex- 
ample and  the  victory  gave  her  a pleasure  that 
repaid  her  for  the  work,  and  revived  her  in- 
terest in  arithmetic. 

History  is  one  of  her  favorite  studies  and  its 
heroes  interest  her  more  than  discovering  the 
contents  of  a cubical  bin,  or  the  cost  of  insur- 
ing a cargo  of  molasses,  imported  from  a 
vague  somewhere.  She  is  using  Barnes’  beau- 
tifully illustrated  history  of  the  United  States 
as  a Reader,  and  its  anecdotes  and  short  bio- 
graphies deepen  her  interest  in  the  people  and 
times  she  has  been  studying  of  in  Scott’s 
School  History. 

Recently  at  Mr.  Carman’s  suggestion  we 
have  added  the  study  of  current  events  to  the 
school  works  and  it  is  often  more  interesting 
than  past  history.  The  news  columns  of  the 
Rural,  give  us  a brief  outline  of  events  and 
from  other  weeklies  and  the  New  York  dailies 
we  glean  other  facts. 

In  geography,  the  lists  of  products  and  ex- 
ports of  the  many  countries  of  the  world,  are 
at  best  uninteresting,  unless  by  connecting 
them  with  things  well  known,  we  brighten 
their  dullness. 

The  question,  “How  many  states  and  coun- 
tries have  sent  their  products  to  furnish  your 
room?”  was  given  to  Cerise  one  day  last  week, 
instead  of  the  usual  lesson  in  geography,  that 
the  products  of  foreign  countries,  distant 
islands  and  populous  cities  might  begin  to 
have  a reality  for  her.  “If  you  do  not  know 
where  a thing  comes  from,  tell  where  it  may 
have  come  from,”  her  question  ran. 

Her  list  had  the  following  answers:  “My 
carpet,  I think  was  made  in  Brooklyn.  The 
wool  of  which  it  is  made  grew  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  muslin  for  the  bed-spread, 
sheets  and  pillow-cases  was  manufatured  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  from  cotton  grown  in  Georgia. 
The  linen  towels  were  woven  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  of  flax  that  grew  on  the  “Emerald 
Isle.”  The  glass  in  the  windows  is  from  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.  The  wash-bowl  and  pitcher  are 
from  Trenton,  N.  J,  The  slate  mantel  is  from 
Vermont.  The  pins  on  the  cushion  are  from 
Detroit.  Mich.  A pair  of  wild  duck  wings, 
over  the  door,  came  from  Virginia.  An 
Olive  Branch  (mounted  on  a Christmas  card) 
grew  in  California,  and  my  perfumery  came 
from  Paris.” 

Next  week  Cerise  will  have  the  question : 
“Where  does  the  food  on  our  table  come 
from?”  Already  she  has  begun  a list  and  is 
looking  for  answers  to  the  question.  These 
lessons  will  show  to  how  many  distant  coun- 
tries and  how  varied  an  army  of  toilers  we 
are  indebted  for  many  things  in  the  dull  lists 
of  “products.” 

When  school  opened  in  October  a pretty 
card  was  offered  to  both  pupils,  if,  at  Christ- 
mas, their  grades  for  recitation  and  deport- 
ment averaged  95  per  cent.,  but  both  fell  a 
little  below  the  average.  So  for  the  winter 
term  a ticket  to  one  of  the  battle  cycloramas 
in  New  York,  or  to  the  Eden  Musde  was  of- 
fered them,  and  when  the  last  week  of  March 
closed  the  term,  both  stooda  little  higher  than 
95  in  their  averages.  They  have  decided  to 
see  the  Eden  Musde,  and  as  soon  as  a pleasant 
Saturday  comes,  when  it  is  convenient  to  go, 
we  wili  visit  the  wonders  of  the  Mus6e  and 
will  hope  to  be  instructed  as  well  as  amused 
by  a study  of  the  wax  figures  of  notable  peo- 
ple and  other  things  of  interest  on  exhibition 
there. 

A BIT  OF  OLD  LONDON. 

Broadway  has  gained  a bit  of  mediaeval 
suggestiveness,  since  “Ye  Olde  London 
Streete”  appeared  amongst  us.  This  exhibi- 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


tion  is  something  after  the  style  of  the  Jap- 
anese Village  and  other  similar  entertain- 
ments. It  represents  a part  of  London  three 
centuries  ago;  the  entrance  is  an  imitation  of 
old  Bishopsgate,  and  the  look  of  age  is  very 
cleverly  simulated. 

Within,  there  is  the  Queen’s  Head  and  the 
East  India  Coffee  House,  the  church  of  St, 
Dunstan,  and  the  Devil’s  Tavern,  favorite  inn 
of  rare  Ben  Johnson ; it  bears  on  its  sign  St. 
Dunstan’s  interview  with  the  father  of  all 
evil,  whereiu  the  fiend  was  sorely  punished  by 
a pair  of  red-hoc  pincers  in  the  hands  of  the 
sturdy  saint. 

The  buildings  are  gray  and  moss-grown, 
with  mullioned  windows  and  overhanging 
galleries.  They  are  for  the  most  part  repre- 
senting shops  of  various  trades.  The  attend- 
ants were  dressed  in  mediaeval  costumes, 
which  sat  rather  oddly  upon  some  of  them 
There  was  a blacksmith’s  forge,  where  a 
quaintly  dressed  smith  beat  out  orna- 
mental iron-work  and  another  place  where 
mosaic  and  jewelled  glass  was  being 
made  before  an  appreciative  audience. 
A shield  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Worshipful 
Goldsmiths’  company  hung  over  a jewellers, 
and  the  sign  of  the  Shoppe  of  Isaac  Walton 
hung  above  a perfumers.  Everything  was 
old  and  quaint,  and  during  one  week  the  ordi- 
nary attractions  were  supplemented  by  a 
charming  exhibition  of  flowers  and  plants 
Strange  orchids  hung  in  the  shade  of  the  old 
church,  and  tropic  palms  enlivened  the  gray 
balconies  of  the  tavern.  Masses  of  lilies  sug- 
gested the  approaching  Easter  Day,  and  gold- 
en blossomed  broom,  or  plant-a-genet  recalled 
the  royal  family  who  reigned  when  these  old 
buildings  were  new.  Taken  all  around,  the 
Olde  London  Streete  is  a success,  and  brings 
to  mind  more  history  than  a lengthy  course 
of  reading  will  do. 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


“What  is  homo  without  the  children? 

'Tls  the  earth  without  its  verdure, 

And  the  sky  without  its  sunshine 

Life  is  withered  to  the  core!” 

Piety  and  virtue  are  not  only  delightful 
for  the  present,  but  they  leave  peace  and  con- 
tentment behind  them 

All  forms  of  life  seem  to  be  but  the  different 
phases  of  one  typical  structure.  The  whole  of 
being  looks  like  one  thought  struggling  into 
ever  increasing  fullness.  So  surely  as  there  is 

mind  in  matter,  that  mind  is  one 

The  man  looking  upon  all  the  crime  and 
wickedness  of  the  world  is  liable  to  believe 
that  this  is  the  worst  possible  world.  This  is 
pessimism.  But  to  contradict  this  wretched 
and  depressing  theory,  we  have  everywhere 
in  our  world  scenes  of  love,  of  happiness, -of 

peace,  of  good  in  the  end  triumphant 

The  perfect  character  is  not  attained  in  a 
day.  It  is  “first  the  blade,  and  then  the  ear.” 
It  is  evil  passions  resisted,  and  overcome.  It 
is  the  harsh  word  unspoken,  the  unkind 
thought  suppressed,  and  at  last  the  life 
adorned  and  beautified  by  gentle,  helpful 

words  and  deeds 

In  all  meanness  there  is  a deficit  of  intellect 
as  well  as  of  heart,  and  even  the  cleverness  of 

avarice  is  but  the  cunning  of  imbecility 

Nature  and  individuals  are  generally  best 
when  they  are  happiest,  and  deserve  heaven 
most  when  they  have  learnt  rightly  to  enjoy 
it.  Tears  of  sorrow  are  only  pearls  of  infe- 
rior value,  but  tears  of  joy  are  pearls  or  dia- 
monds of  the  first  water 

One  good  act  done  to-day  is  worth  a thou- 
sand in  contemplation  for  some  future  time. . 

Domestic  (Sconpmij 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


INSANITY  AMONG  FARMERS’  WIVES 
AND  DAUGHTERS. 

In  the  Rural  of  March  5th  Mary  D.  Thom- 
as says,  quoting  from  a previous  article,  not 
by  her,  “a  large  portion  of  the  women  that 
become  insane  are  farmers’  wives,”  and  then 
adds,  “this,  no  doubt,  is  time.”  Just  here  I beg 
to  differ  from  your  correspondent.  It  is  by 
no  means  “doubtless  true”  that  a large  portion 
of  insane  women  are  farmers’  wives;  in  fact, 
statistics  show  that  the  proportion  of  farmers’ 
wives  who  become  insane  is  exceedingly  small. 
The  theory  that  farmers’  wives,  being  over- 
worked and  under-rested,  ought  to  go  insane, 
and,  therefore,  do  go  insane,  is  not  borne  out 
by  the  facts.  I quote  some  statistics  from 
recent  reports  of  the  Danvers  and  Worcester 
Lunatic  Hospitals  in  Massachusetts.  As  the 
New  England  farmer  is  proverbially  hard- 
working, and  his  wife  not  less  so,  it  is,  per- 
haps, fair  to  assume  that  the  conditions  which 
exist  there  obtain  elsewhere.  Of  the  male 
population  of  Massachusetts  9'^  per  cent,  are 
engaged  in  agriculture.  But  for  the  year  re- 
ported at  both  of  these  hospitals  the  admis- 


sions of  farmers  numbered  less  than  six  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  number.  In  the  Danvers 
report  (wives  and  daughters  of  farmers  not 
being  given  in  that  from  Worcester)  the 
proportion  of  these  was  not  quite 
per  cent,  of  the  total  argicultural  fe- 
male population.  I give  a few  other 
figures  for  the  sake  of  contrast.  Labor- 
ers furnished  19  per  cent,  of  males;  wives  and 
daughters  of  laborers  (Danvers  report  only) 
per  cent,  of  females,  domestic  servants, 
females,  20X  per  cent. , and  of  the  800  patients 
in  both  reports  the  proportion  of  males  of  no 
occupation  is  something  more  than  six  per 
cent.,  and  something  less  than  six  percent,  of 
females.  From  these  figures  it  is  evident  that 
the  portion  of  farmers’  wives  who  go  insane  is 
extremely  small,  and  that  this  class  furnishes 
far  less  than  its  natural  proportion  of  patients. 
It  is  a curious  fact  worth  noting  that  of  farm- 
ers themselves  the  proportion,  while  much 
below  the  natural  figure,  is  nearly  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  the  commiserated  class,  their 
wives  aud  daughters.  I trust  the  returns 
quoted  above  may  do  something  toward  dis- 
proving the  popular  fallacy  that  “a  large  por- 
tion of  the  women  that  become  insane  are 
farmers’  wives.” 

RICHARD  ADAMS  LEARNED. 


A AY'ISE  EXPENDITUKE. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


Plenty  of  fruit,  plenty  of  vegetables,  plen- 
ty of  flowers.  Oh!  but  the  farmers  say  they 
have  no  time  for  “flowers”,  with  a scornful  in- 
tonation. Then  make  time,  or  rather  save  it 
fro.n  something  less  necessary.  For  the  dear 
ones  of  the  home  circle  will  be  happier  for  the 
time  so  spent — and  healthier,  too — added 
health  is  added  wealth,  besides,  it  adds  value 
to  the  farm.  If  I wanted  to  buy  a place  I am 
sure  I would  much  sooner  purchase  one  where 
the  good  taste  of  the  inmates  had  cultivated 
flowers  and  fruit,  where  shrubs  and  lawn  told 
of  a love  for  the  beautiful,  and  well  kept 
grounds,  if  ever  so  small,  indicated  neatness 
and  thrift.  Land  is  cheap.  There  is  no  rea- 
son in  the  world  why  we  should  cramp  our 
dooryards,  stunt  ourselves  and  our  families 
of  garden  luxuries,  begrudge  a few  extra  feet 
for  ornamentation,  or  hide  behind  the  poor 
excuse  of  “want  of  time.”  So  muah  depends 
on  our  surroundings,  and  the  apple  tree  or  the 
rose  bush  you  plant  will  be  remembered  by 
the  younger  generation  long  years  afterward. 
“Grandfather’s  tree”  is  a favorite  in  several 
homesteads  of  my  acquaintance,  and  great- 
grand  children  enjoy  the  apples  with  a greater 
relish  than  those  from  any  other  tree  in  the 
garden.  Plant  for  posterity  and  plant  for 
your  own  enjoyment.  The  pleasure  you  will 
feel  in  watching  the  growth  and  improvement 
of  the  tree  or  flower  will  be  such  as  was  ex- 
perienced by  the  generous  giver  who  thought 
it  “more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.”  And 
now  is  the  time  to  make  plans  and  to  purchase 
needed  trees  or  plants  for  the  garden , and  by 
so  doing  give  “an  added  beauty  to  the  earth.” 


MY  COOK  BOOK. 

AVhen  Robert  and  I commenced  housekeep- 
ing I was  not  noted  for  my  skill  as  a cook, 
and  although  I bought  several  works  on  cook- 
ery, I canuot  say  that  they  helped  me  much. 
“Take  a handful,”  or  “throw  in  a little,”  or 
“boil  until  done, ’’was  so  delightfully  vague  that 
the  results  in  my  inexperienced  hands  were 
too  often  anything  but  satisfactory.  I was  re- 
lating my  discouragement  one  day  to  a friend, 
who  jaid,  “ Make  your  own  cook  book;  get 
recipes  from  any  and  every  source,  but  never 
enter  one  in  your  book  until  you  have  tried 
it  yourself,  measured  the  quantities  exactly, 
and  noted  the  time  required  in  cooking,  and 
when  you  have  it  just  right,  like  Captain  Cut- 
tie,  “Make  a note  ou’t.” 

Consequently  I have  become  a sort  of  ter- 
ror to  my  friends.  My  tablets  and  pencil  ac- 
company me  everywhere,  and  I am  always 
begging  recipes.  An  illness  of  a few  weeks 
rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  have  same  one 
to  take  my  place  in  the  house  as  well  as  to  act 
as  nurse, and  an  old  colored  woman  came  with 
good  recommendations  as  an  excellent  cook 
and  nurse.  She  was  both,  and  I made  many 
entries  in  my  “cook  book”  while  she  was  with 
me.  As  I never  intend  to  publish  my  work, 
although  it  would  no  doubt  make  me  famous, 
I will  give  a few  of  its  recipes  for  the  benefit 
of  the  readers  of  the  Rural. 

Beef  Collops:  Take  a pound  and  a half  of 
steak  from  the  tender  part  of  the  round,  and 
cut  it  into  pieces  about  three  inches  square. 
The  steak  should  be  an  inch  thick,  roll  them 
in  flour  and  fry  brown  on  both  sides  in  a little 
hot  dripping.  Lay  in  a stewpan  and  season 
with  salt,  pepper  and  a chopped  onion;  cover 
with  brown  gravy  and  stew  slowly  for  two 
hours.  Dish  the  meat,  cut  a tablespoonful  of 
butter  in  bits,  roll  it  in  flour, add  to  the  gravy 
and  boil  up  once  and  pour  over  the  meat. 
This  is  a good  way  of  cooking  an  inferior 


piece  of  meat.  The  brown  gravy  should  l»e 
made  beforehand  by  boiling  for  a couple  of 
hours  any  bones  or  trimmings  of  meat, 
cooked  or  uncooked,  which  you  may  have  on 
hand,  with  a small  onion,  parsley  and  season- 
ings; strain  it  and  remove  the  fat.  If  you 
have  not  these,  pour  a pint  of  water  into  the 
pan  in  which  the  meat  was  fried,  let  it  boil  up 
and  add  the  butter  rolled  in  flour  at  the  start 
instead  of  at  the  last. 

Potatoes  a la  Provence  will,  with  the  beef 
collops,  make  a delicious  dinner.  Slice  a quart 
pudding  dish  three  quarters  full  of  raw  pota- 
toes. Cut  the  slices  thin  and  drop  them  in 
cold  water  until  you  have  enough  cut.  Put 
them  in  the  dish  with  bits  of  butter,  minced 
parsley  and  pepper  and  salt  between  each 
layer.  Pour  in  milk  just  to  cover  them.  AVet 
a cup  of  bread  crumbs  with  milk  or  cream, 
stir  in  a beaten  egg,  and  have  the  whole  just 
moist  enough  to  spread  nicely.  Put  this  over 
the  top,  invert  a pan  over  it  and  bake  one 
hour.  Take  off  the  pan  and  brown  for  fifteen 
minutes.  It  will  be  very  hot,  and  as  it  re- 
tains its  heat  a long  time,  it  is  better  to  take 
it  from  the  oven  fifteen  minutes  before  din- 
ner. 

There  was  an  agreeable  lack  of  sameness 
about  Aunt  Deborah’s  cooking.  Robert 
might  have  sent  home  mutton  chops  a dozen 
times  in  succession,  and  we  would  Deverhave 
had  them  cooked  twice  alike.  Prepared  as  fol- 
io ws  they  may  be  as  novel  to  some  of  your  read  - 
ers  as  they  were  to  me.  Trim  six  chops  neat- 
ly, and  pour  a little  melted  butter  over  them. 
Let  them  stand  for  several  hours,  and  mean- 
while make  a gravy  by  stewing  the  bones  and 
refuse  bits  from  the  chops  slowly  for  a couple 
of  hours;  strain,  remove  all  the  fat  (with  so 
few  chops  there  will  not  be  much)  and  add  an 
equal  quantity  of  stewed  and  strained  toma- 
toes. From  the  small  quantity  of  meat  men- 
tioned above  you  will  only  have  a half  cupful 
of  gravy.  Set  this  sauce  aside  for  the  macca- 
roni.  Now  roll  the  chops  in  beaten  egg  and 
fine  cracker  or  bread  crumbs,  and  lay  them  in 
a baking  pan.  Put  a "very  little  water  in  the 
pan,  invert  another  over  it,  and  bake  for  half 
an  hour  in  a quick  oven.  Remove  the  pan, 
and  brown,  basting  with  their  own  gravy. 
Lay  them  on  a hot  dish,  add  to  the  gravy  a 
very  little  hot  water,  a tablespoonful  of  some 
kind  of  catsup,  a teaspoonful  of  browned  flour 
wet  with  cold  water,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
chopped  onion.  Boil  up  once,  season  to  taste 
and  pour  over  the  chops.  AVhile  these  are 
cooking  boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  macca- 
roni  in  salted  boiling  water:  drain  off  the 
water,  lay  it  on  a dish,  sprinkle  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  a generous  lump  of  butter  cut  in 
bits;  toss  lightly  with  two  forks,  sprinkling 
over  meanwhile  three  tablespoonfuls  of  dry, 
grated  cheese,  and  over  the  whole  pour  the 
gravy  and  tomato  sauce  made  above,  which 
must  be  smoking  hot. 

These  details  may  seem  troublesome  to  the 
uninitiated,  but  the  housekeeper  will  see  at  a 
glance  that  it  is  really  very  little  more  trou 
ble  than  to  throw  the  chops  on  a pan  and  fry 
them,  and  any  one  who  has  ever  eaten  board- 
ing-house and  restaurant  chops  and  macca- 
roni,  will  only  need  to  eat  of  the  above  to  be 
convinced  of  the  superiority  of  Aunt  Debor- 
ah’s method.  mrs.  timothy  hayseed. 


SOMETHING  FOR  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


I partook  of  a very  dainty  luuch  the  other 
day,  and  three  of  the  dishes  were  so  especially 
new  and  nice,  that  I begged  them  for  the 
readers  of  the  Rural.  I do  not  mean  to  say 
that  we  had  only  three  good  dishes,  for  we 
had  so  many  that  the  Rural  would  not  grant 
me  space  enough  in  which  to  describe  them. 

The  first  that  particularly  struck  my  fancy 
was  a homely  one  that  any  one  may  have  for 
breakfast.  Boil  a quart  of  even-sized  potatoes 
until  half  done  without  removing  the  skins; 
drain,  peel  aud  let  them  stand  until  nearly 
cold.  Put  a tablespoonful  of  butter  into  a 
saucepan,  and  when  it  melts  mix  in  smoothly 
an  even  tablespoonful  of  flour;  add  gradually 
a pint  of  boiling  stock,  two  small  onions  sliced , 
and  a tablespoonful  of  minced  parsley ; simmer 
thi#sauce  gently  until  the  onions  are  soft,  but 
do  not  allow  it  to  diminishin  quantity;  put  in 
the  potatoes  cut  in  thin  slices  and  simmer 
until  they  are  tender;  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  aud  add  a few  drops  of  lemon  juice. 

Some  dainty  rusks,  which  1 do  not  recom- 
mend on  the  score  of  economy,  were  made  as 
follows:  Beat  until  very  light  the  yelks  of 
eight  eggs;  add  six  ounces  of  fine  white  sugar: 
beat  the  whites  to  a stiff  froth  and  stir  them 
lightly  into  the  yelks  aud  sugar:  grate  in  the 
rind  of  a lemon,  and  lastly  stir  in  half  a pound 
of  sifted  flour;  drop  the  mixture  on  buttered 
paper,  lay  on  a baking  tin  and  bake  in  a mod- 
erate oven.  AVith  these  delicious  rusks  or 
biscuits  we  had  chocolate  and  an  almond  ome- 
let for  dessert. 

Make  an  omelet  with  four  eggs,  and  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  cream  after  the  manner 
previously  described  in  a chapter  on  omelets 
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published  iu  the  Rural  some  time  since,  and 
when  just  ready  to  fold,  spread  over  a dozen 
sweet  almonds,  blanched  and  pounded.  Fold, 
dish,  dust  with  powdered  sugar,  and  serve 
at  once,  putting  a spoonful  of  raspberry, 
strawberry  or  currant  jam,  on  the  plate  with 
each  piece  of  omelet.  palmetto. 

SOME  SIMPLE  REMEDIES. 

Common  salt  is  useful  in  many  ways.  A 
pinch  of  it  put  upon  the  tongue  and  allowed 
to  dissolve  slowly,  will  relieve  heart-burn  ; it 
is  also  a sure  cure  for  any  distress  caused  by 
eating  too  freely  of  nuts. 

An  excellent  gargle  for  sore  throat  is  sim- 
ply salt  and  vinegar. 

Put  a teaspoonful  of  salt  to  one-half  a pint 
of  soft  water,  keep  it  where  it  is  warm,  and  if 
your  eyes  are  weak  or  the  lids  inflamed,  ap- 
ply it  (o  them  two  or  three  times  a day  with 
a soft  linen  cloth. 

Geranium  leaves,  particularly  those  of  the 
Rose  Geranium,  are  excellent  if  well  mashed 
and  softened,  to  apply  to  cuts  or  other  wounds 
where  the  skin  is  cut  and  broker. 

The  Balsam  Pear  (Momordica  Cbarantia) 
put  in  a bottle  with  whisky  to  preserve  it,  is 
very  healing.  I used  to  raise  it  both  for  its 
beauty  and  its  medicinal  virtues. 


AUNT  EM. 


PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

I think  I may  say  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  two-thirds  of  the  ills  from  which 
mankind  suffer,  originate  either  directly  or  in- 
directly from  a disordered  state  of  the  stomach, 
and  how  much  of  this  is  due  to  our  inability 
as  housekeepers  we  should  make  it  a point  of 
conscience  to  determine.  There  are  none  so 
unwise  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
stomach  is  the  laboratory  from  which  is  dis- 
tributed either  health  or  disease  to  every 
other  portion  of  the  body,  and  that  upon  the 
assimilation  of  proper  food  depends  the  use- 
fulness or  want  of  usefulness  of  all  its  organs 
Upon  the  housewife  rests,  in  a great  measure, 
the  responsibility  of  providing  for  her  family 
the  germs  of  sickness  and  death,  or  that  which 
shall  develop  into  strength  and  rosy-cheeked 
health.  Each  member  of  her  household  has  his 
or  her  individual  likes  and  dislikes,  which  are 
often  indulged,  pampering  the  appetite  with 
delicacies  which  the  eater  would  be  better 
without.  Jennie  rises  late,  and  glancing  over 
the  table,  sees  no  article  which  the  morbid 
state  of  her  stomach  calls  for,  and  so  with  only 
a cup  of  coffee,  she  starts  off  for  school,  with 
a dinner  basket  which  her  over-fond  mamma 
has  filled  with  rich  pie  and  cake— "for  Jennie 
didn’t  eat  any  breakfast,  and  must  have  some- 
thing to  coax  her  appetite.” 

Now,  if  Jennie  had  risen  by  daylight,  opened 
her  windows,  and  shaken  up  her  bed,  helped 
mother  with  the  breakfast,  and  perhaps  found 
time  before  the  meal,  for  a run  in  the  fresh 
air,  it  is  my  opinion  she  would  have  sat  down 
to  a breakfast  of  oatmeal  and  milk,  and  rel- 
ished it  too;  but  what  is  more,  she  might 
have  gained  therefrom  the  proper  materials 
for  brain-food  which  her  constant  study  ren- 
ders necessary,  and  also  the  muscle-forming 
matter  which  growth  demands. 

It  needs  but  a moment’s  consideration  to 
convince  the  wise  housekeeper  that  in  order 
to  insure  perfect  health  the  same  ingredients 
should  be  taken  in  the  food  that  naturally  ex- 
ist in  the  composition  of  the  body.  Milk  is  of 
itst  If  one  of  tjie  best  of  foods,  and  used  in 
combination  with  so  nutritious  a substance  as 
oatmeal,  furnishes  as  nearly  as  possible  a per- 
fect diet,  and  if  the  meal  is  properly  cooked, 
it  is  as  palatable  as  it  is  healthful.  If  intended 
for  breakfast,  it  should  be  put  to  soak  over- 
night, as  otherwise  it  requires  a good  deal  of 
cooking,  which  the  earliness  of  the  morning 
meal  will  scarcely  give  time  for.  It  is  a good 
plan  to  use  a double  kettle  or  covered  pail  set 
m a kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  if  plenty  of 
wat  r is  put  in,  it  need  not  be  uncovered  until 
the  contents  are  done.  The  salt  which  we  add 
for  the  sake  of  taste  is  simply  to  satisfy  the 
natural  demand  of  the  system  for  one  of  its 
needed  minerals. 

A plain  diet  of  meat  and  vegetables— with 
less  of  the  former  than  is  usually  considered 
desirable  or  necessary-good,  home-made 
bread,  both  white  and  brown,  fruit  (not  pre- 
serves, but  as  near  the  natural  state  as  it  is 
possible  to  have  them),  fresh  eggs,  which  ad- 
mit of  many  ways  of  cooking,  not  forgetting 
that  old-fashioned,  but  decidedly  healthful 
dish,  baked  beans,  would,  I believe,  make  a 
great  change  for  the  better  in  many  and  many 
a household.  And  I am  afraid  that  not  only 
is  a reform  needed  as  regards  the  kind  of  food 
used,  but  in  many  cases,  in  the  manner  of 
preparing  it  also.  For  instance,  our  Saturday’s 
dish  of  baked  beans  I do  not  consider  fit  to  be 
eaten  until  cooked  quite  to  pieces.  1 boil  un- 
til they  will  drop  apart,  then  bake  in  a moder- 
ate oven  three  or  four  hours.  When  dished 
for  the  table,  I press  closely  together,  so  that 
when  cold  they  may  be  sliced  like  cake.  In 


this  way  I am  sure  that  they  are  thoroughly 
done,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  may 
be  considered  perfectly  harmless. 

For  dessert  let  us  have  occasionally,  instead 
of  pie,  a dish  of  old-fashioned  Indian  pudding. 
Success  may  be  insured  if  it  is  made  in  this 
way : Stir  into  one  quart  of  cold  milk  two 
scant  cups  of  Indian  meal,  one  and  one-half  of 
molasses,  and  a teaspoon  of  salt.  When  well 
mixed,  pour  upon  it  two  quarts  of  milk  heated 
nearly  to  boiling;  stir  well,  and  place  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven;  in  half  an  hour,  turn 
into  it  a quart  of  cold  milk,  stirring  thorough- 
ly from  the  bottom,  after  which  it  need  not  be 
disturbed,  letting  it  bake  rather  slowly  for 
three  hours  or  even  more,  providing  the  oven 
is  at  the  right  temperature.  It  may  be 
thought  that  this  makes  a very  large  quantity, 
but  when  done  it  will  just  fill  a two-quart 
dish,  and  as  it  is  very  nice  cold  with  cream,  it 
is  no  loss  to  have  some  left  over  for  tea.  In 
fact,  those  who  have  plenty  of  milk  and  cream 
need  never  resort  to  the  indigestible  pie. 

As  a rule  those  dishes  which  require  the 
greatest  outlay  of  money  and  strength,  are 
those  which  are  the  least  nutritious;  therefore, 
the  house-mother  owes  not  only  to  her  family 
as  a matter  of  health,  but  to  her  husband  as 
the  bread-winner,  and  to  herself  as  a saving  of 
strength,  a careful  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject. Each  mother  is,  or  should  be,  queen  of 
her  own  domain;  it  remains,  therefore,  with 
her  to  say  whether  her  household  shall  follow 
the  genei  al  plan  of  destruction  to  the  race, 
or  boldly  striking  out  for  the  right,  declare, 
“As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will,  to  the  best 
of  our  ability,  care  for  the  temple  which  God 
hath  made,  and  in  which  He  hath  Himself 
promised  to  dwell.” 

MRS.  SUSIE  E.  KENNEDY. 


PRUNE  PUDDING  WITH  LEMON  SAUCE. 

This  is  a very  cheap  pudding  at  this  season 
when  eggs  are  reasonable.  Beat  half  a pint 
of  flour  with  milk  enough  to  make  a smooth 
paste;  add  two  well-beaten  eggs  with  a pinch 
of  salt.  The  batter  should  be  thick  and  'if 
necessary  add  more  flour.  Have  ready  a half 
pound  of  prunes  that  have  been  stewed  until 
soft,  drained  and  stoned.  Dredge  them  with 
flour  and  stir  them  in  the  batter.  Dip  your 
pudding  cloth  into  boiling  water,  wring  it  out, 
and  flour  well;  pour  the  pudding  in,  leaving 
room  for  it  to  swell ; plunge  it  into  boiling  wa- 
ter and  boil  steadily  for  two  hours.  It  is  es- 
sential that  there  be  plenty  of  water  for  the 
pudding  to  swim  about  in,  that  the  cloth  be 
tied  tightly,  and  that  the  boil  be  a steady  and 
continuous  one.  To  make  a nice  sauce  for 
this,  pare  the  thin  yellow  rind  of  a large  lem- 
on, and  put  it  into  a bowl  with  the  juice  of  the 
lemon ; pour  on  half  a pint  of  boiling  water 
and  let  it  stand  for  an  hour  to  draw  out  the 
oil  from  the  lemon  rind.  Put  a large  table- 
spoonful of  butter  into  a saucepan  and  when 
it  melts  stir  in  an  even  tablespoonful  of  flour; 
mix  until  very  smooth ; add  the  lemon-juice 
and  water  strained  from  the  rind,  half  a cup 
of  sugar  and  a pinch  of  grated  nutmeg,  and 
simmer  until  you  have  a smooth,  creamy 
sauce  (about  two  minutes  after  it  commences 
to  boil).  Remove  to  one  side  of  the  fire  and 
add  the  beaten  yelks  of  two  eggs  almost  drop 
by  drop,  so  as  not  to  curdle  them.  Let  it 
thicken  for  two  or  three  minutes  stirring  the 
while,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  E.  m. 

Chicago,  111. 


A CURE  FOR  FELONS. 

“What  ails  your  finger;”  was  asked  of  an 
old  lady  who  had  lost  the  end  of  one  digit. 

‘That  was  caused  by  a felon,”  was  the  re- 
ply. “I  have  had  three  bad  felons  in  my  life, 
but  now  I can  cure  them  every  time.”  Of 
course  the  next  question  was  “How?” 

“Just  as  soon  as  I suspect  I have  a felon 
coming,  (you  know  it  feels  just  as  if  there  was 
a splinter  there,  only  there  isn’t  any)  I cut  a 
lemon  in  two.  and  put  the  sore  finger  into  it. 
When  the  lemon  gets  hot  and  slimy,  I take 
another  piece  and  keep  doing  so  until  the  felon 
is  cured.”  “How  long  does  it  take  to  cure 
one?”  “If  you  take  it  in  the  very  beginning, 
it  can  sometimes  be  cured  in  a night,  but  more 
often  it  takes  longer.  ” ‘ ‘Does  the  lemon  make 
the  finger  ache?”  “Indeed  it  does;  but  it  kills 
the  felon  every  time.” 

So  sure  was  she  of  the  good  effects  of  this 
simple  remedy  I thought  it  worth  writing 
down  for  the  readers  of  the  Rural. 
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The  Great  Secret 

Of  exceptionally  long  and  abundant 
hair  may  never  be  solved ; but  that 
Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  preserves  the  hair 
in  all  its  beauty  and  luxuriance,  and 
even  restores  it,  when  thin  and  gray,  is 

Well  Known. 

P.  J.  Cullen,  Sai'atoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
writes  ; “ My  father,  at  about  the  age  of 
fifty,  lost  all  the  hair  from  the  top  of  his 
head.  After  one  month’s  trial  of  Ayer’s 
Hair  Vigor,  the  hair  began  coming,  and, 
in  three  months,  he  had  a fine  growth  of 
hair  of  the  natural  color.” 

J.  T.  Gibson,  96  Hope  st.,  Huntley, 
Staffordshire,  Eng.,  says  : “I  have  seen 
young  men  in  South  Australia  quite 
gray,  whose  hair  has  been  restored  to  its 
natural  color  after  using  but  one  bottle 
of  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor.” 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  & Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  Druggists  and  Perfumers. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

OHERIDAN'S  CONDITION  POV  •'ER  is  absolute 
v ‘y  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
S medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  garth 
Will  make  Bens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  Choi 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mall  for 
25  cts.  in  stamps.  2,g-lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  mail 
$1.20.  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid  for  $5 
I.  S.  Johnson  & Co..  P.  O.  Box  21 18.  Boston.  Mass 

WEAVER  ORGANS 

Are  the  Finest  In  Tone,  Style,  Finish  and  general 
make  up  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  for  € years. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  aDd  terms,  free,  to 

Weaver  Organ  and  Plano  Co., 

Faotory,  York,  !>,, 


Innn  elegant  large 

VVU  TURKISH  RUGS 

Given  lo  the  I. A IMES  of  purchasers  of  Sample 
Harness  with  a view  of  an  agency  in  territory  where 
we  have  no  agent.  Send  for  full  particulars. 
SHEKWOOD  HARNESS  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


■ The  NORTH-STAR  Washboard  is  made 

“f  one  solid  sheet  of  zinc,  produc- 
a double-faced  board  of  the 
r greatest  durability.  The  deep 
r fluting  makes  it  hold  more  water 
than  any  other  board.  A hard- 
^ wood  frame,  firmly  held  to- 
gether with  an  iron  bolt,  se- 
cures strength , durability  and 
"economy.  The  objection  raised 
x against  th  s boa  d comes  from 
y dealers,  who  say  “they  last  too 
long.”  If  your  grocer  refuses  to 

■ »procui  e this  board  for  you, write  us. 
B | PFANSCHMIDT.  DODGE  & CO., 

Pat.  Feb.  27,  1877.  248  & 250  W.  Polk  St.,  Chicago 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 


HiSis root beer 


Makes  Five  Callons  of  a delicious,  sparkling 
temperance  beverage.  Strengthens  and  puri- 
nes  the  bipod.  Its  purity  and  delicacy  commend  it 
to  all.  bold  by  druggists  and  storekeepers  everywhere. 


AGENTS 


LOOK 

HEHE 

O.  J.  WILSON,  Grand  Forks  Dak.,  is  averaging 
8 to  10  orders  a day.  WM.  SERV1S,  Pfiilct 
111.,  is  clearing  *9.00  per  day.  These  are 
only  Samples.  Catalogue  Free. 

J.  E.  SHEPARD  A UO.,  Cii 


'inciiiimt  i,  Ohio. 


„ 'J  • s H and  Planter,  for  Com,  Bean*, 

, Seed-  The  BEST  in  the  world.  Money  refund- 

ed If  it  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  after  a fair  trial. 
A& wanted.  Send  for  circular  and  terms. 

l'1  ^‘em'iber  & Co.,  M’f’r’s.  Adams,  Grand 
Co.,  Vt.  Gen  1 Agents:  A.  C.  Stoddard,  North 
&r0i2koeId’  Mass-1  Bruce  Mason,  Litchfield,  Conn.: 
H.  M.  Smith  & Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

•?,  ADAMS  & CO  , Springfield,  Mass:. 

Growers  of  small  fruit  plants  of  extra  quality 
Originators  of  the  new' 

Springfield  Thorniest*  Raspberry. 

# W&M&E of  Apr" 9-  * inp  t,lauis  maiL 


The  EARLY  ALBINO  POTATO  has  made 

ni3theCprd  *rnthe  N\  Y-  Experiment  Station, 
also  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  See  page  243.  If  von 

rivn  Un  E?r,y  Potato  out  be  sure  and 

try  it.  Catalogue  free. 

II*  READ,  Cabot,  Vt. 


8.  E.  H. 


CARAMEL  CAKE. 

In  the  recipe  given  for  the  above  in  the 
Rural  of  March  19,  it  should  have  read  one- 
and-one-half  cup  of  flour  instead  of  one-half 
CUP-  MRS.  E.  L.  WESTON. 


In  ironing  table-cloths  make  as  few  folds  in 
them  as  possible  if  you  would  have  them  lie 
smooth  upon  the  table.  Wide,  white,  double, 
faced  cotton  flannel  under  a table-cloth  dead- 
ens sound  and  greatly  improves  the  appear 
ance  of  the  linen, 


Ladies’  Seed  Concern. 

» ??«>*<*  ki“ds  Flower  Seeds,  10  cts.;  75  kinds.  25 

ets”  -5  ttEnrale,  mrt,S’  cholce'  16  cts.,  33  kinds,  50 
cts  , i5  kinds,  $1,10.  KEENE  VALLEY.  N.  Y. 

CRATES  of  all  kinds;  made  of  the  best 
f .rV.r,,  , ..  warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Write 
for  prices.  L.  P.  STEWART,  Cobalt,  Ct. 


ITREES 


1887— SPRI NG— 1887 

Now  Is  the  time  to  prepare  I 
your  orders  for  new  and  rare 
Fruit  and  Ornamental 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Evergreens, 

Roses,  Grape  Vines,  etc.  Be- 
sides many  Desirable  Novelties,  we  offer  the  largest 
and  most  complete  general  stock  in  the  U-  S.  Cata- 
logues sent  to  all  regular  customers  free.  To  others: 
No. ,1,*  r it  its,  10c.;  No.  2,  Ornamental  Trees,  etc.,  Illus- 
trated, 15c.;  No.  3,  Strawberries  ; No.  4,  Wholesale*  No 

6,  Roses,  free.  ELLWANGER  & BAR&Y, 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


750  KINDS  OF  FLOWERS 

FROM  SEED.  One  Cent  Each.  Send  For  List. 

ALABAMA  NURSERIES,  Athens,  O. 


Wide-Awalte  Oatu. 

1 56.26  Bush,  raised  from  100  pounds  of  Seed  as  an 
Ordinary  Field  Cr^p. 

This  wonderful  variety  of  Oats  is  being  introduced 
by  seedsmen  this  season  for  the  first  For  descriotion 
see  Catalogue.  HIRAM  SI  BLEY  & CO , P 
, , . ROCHESTER,'*!.  Y. 

Wholesale  price,  $2  per  bush. 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS,  " 

TYLER,  SOUHEGAN,  OHIO,  and  CIJTHBERT  Rasp- 
berry Plants,  at  low  prices.  Special  rales  for  lots  of 
3,000  or  more.  C.  C.  HART,  Southington,  Conn. 

Best  and  most  profitable  LATE  WVHlIE 
PEACH;  Chairs  Choice  best  late  yellow 
peach.  Large  stock  of  Peach  trees  suitable 
Pn  f°r  f11  sections  W illlam’a  Early  Kt  d, 

rUn  Umbestearly  apple.  Good  stock  AppleTrcca, 
most  popular  and  late  keeping  kinds.  Bears 
I AT Cherry,  Quince  (and  all  fruit  trees  and 
Li\J=L^  fruit  bearing  plants.  200,000  2-year-old  As- 
w paragua  roots.  Large  stock  of  Shade  and 
Ornameutals.  Send  for  Catalogue.  8.  E 
ROGERS  & NON,  Mt.  Holly.  \.  J. 


GRAPE8  AND  BERRIES. 

Duchess  GRAPES;  Comet  PEAR 
TREES.  Lueretia  DEWBERRY,  best  early,  $25  per  1,000. 
Minnewaski  BLACKBERRY,  early,  hardy,  best  high 
bush.  Send  for  reduction  by  the  acre.  All  guaran- 
teed-  A.  J.  CAYWOOD  & SON, 

MARLBORO.  N.  Y. 


clrniiiMM, 

Send  your  address  on  postal  for  one  to 


W.  D. 


LANE,  Florist, 

MIDDLEBURY.  VT. 


loo  Best  Kinds!  30th 
year.  Catalogues  free. 
Concords.  *3  per  100; 

State and  1 N~  aTJ  f 

ton,  Delaware,  Ives,  Elvira,  Lady,  Catawba 
n.  Martha,  Moore’s  Early,  Worden,  Pocklington’ 
Diamond,  Vergennes,  &c.,  at  lowest  rates.  Raspber- 
ries, Gooseberries,  Jessie  Strawberry,  Lueretia  Dew- 
berry,  &c.  CEO.  W.  CAMPBELL.  Delaware,  Ohio. 


FOK  dALE. 


IKGIISH  FIELD  Pill! 

FRESH  IMP.  MlMiOLD  SEED 

Of  the  best  kinds.  Lucern  and  other  grass  seeds  for 
mixture.  I find  that  all  the  bier  tests  of  Jersey  cows  are 
the  result  of  feeding  large  quantities  of  peas  and  oats. 
For  prices  address  WM.  CKOZIER, 

Nortbport,  L.  T.,  N.  Y. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  Seed  Potatoes  40  varieties 
Prices  Low.  List  free.  Send  for  it.  Address 

FROGNER,  Herman,  Minn. 


ALBANY SEED STORE 

ESTABLISHED  1831. 

PRICIUMBBOtKlR 

IMPORTERS,  GROWERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

SEEDS! 


ALL  VARIETIES  OF 


lower,  Vegetable  and  Field  Seed. 

1 1 Instra  ted  Catalogue  sent  FREE  on  application . 

S FECI  A L RATES  to  Market  Gardeners  and 
Truckers, and  persons  buying  in  large  quantities. 


i FOREST  TREES. 


Catalpa  Speciosa, 
White  Ash,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vitaes,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalpa  Speciosa  Seed . 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds. 

R. DOUGLAS  & SON, 

Waukegan,  ///. 


THE  FARMER  AND  PLANTER’S  KNI  I F. 


FIVE  FOR  THREE  DOLLARS. 

Razor  steel,  file 
tested  blades;  stag, 
ebony,  or  white 
handle,  post  paid  75 
cents:  5 for *3.  With 
bone  handle.  65  ets., 
6 for  $3.  This  Is  our 
’87  pattern,  brass 
lined  and  cheap  at 
$1.  No  better  blades 
can  be  made  Strong 
2 blade,  to  cents; 
Colorado  Stock 
Knife.  3 blades,  $1; 
Hunting  Knife,  $1 
Pruning,  60  cents  to 
SI;  Budding,  35  and 
55  cents  Grafting 
25  cents;  8-lnoh 
‘How  to  Use  a Raze: 


Family  Shears,'75  cents:  56-page- list  free, 'also 

MAHER  «fc  GROSH,  30  S St.,  Toledo 


Ohio. 


0 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


APRIL  23 


/\/\/%  4 I aries.  The  third  umn 

Mem  of  l!)c  Wwlt. 


gave  cities  with  over  10,000 
power  to  make  their  own 
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Satuhday,  April  10,  1887. 

The  Inter-State  Commerce  Law  went  into 
force  April  4,  and  has  now  been  12  days  in 
operation.  It  was  before  Congress  six  years, 
and  should  have  been  turned  out  as  nearly 
perfect  as  any  novel  legislation  could  be  made 
bv  the  wisdom  of  all  the  lawyers  and  other 
highly  paid  legislators  o l that  body.  Judging 
by  the  chorus  of  complaints  against  it  from 
all  quarters,  from  every  industry  and  every 
interest  in  the  country,  it  is  a mass  of  incom- 
prehensible imperfections.  Nobody  seems  to 
know  what  it  means;  everybody  seems  to 
think  it  hostile  to  his  own  business,  it  stops 
the  issue  of  thousands  of  free  passes;  it  raises 
the  rate  on  all  theatrical,  circus  and  other 
traveling  companies,  as  well  as  on  over  75,0(r>0 
drummers;  it  deprives  clergymen  of  their 
time-honored  privileges,  and  it  causes  lots  ot 
grumbling  from  what  may  be  called  other  in- 
dividual interests.  Some  iron  works  near 
Pittsburg  and  factories  in  several  other  places 
have  shut  down  on  the  ground  that  owing  to 
the  heavy  freight  rates  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  carry  on  business.  Others  threaten  to  do  so. 
From  investigations  into  the  workings  of  the 
new  railroad  tariff,  this  morning’s  Bradstreet 
finds  that  advances  on  railroads  east  ot  the 
Missouri  River,  from  former  rates,  range  from 
20  to  40  per  cent.  There  are  a few  increases 
below  10  per  cent. ; and  some  above  40  per 
cent. ; while  transcontinental  rates  range  from 
300  to  700  per  cent,  higher,  and  are  simply 
prohibitive.  Some  of  the  loudest  complaints 
come  from  shippers  who  have  heretofore  en- 
joyed heavy  rebates.  Many  of  the  minor 
interior  shipping  points  are  yet  without  a rate 
to  the  centers  of  distribution.  The  bulk  ot 
the  local  business  supplied  from  New  York  is 
required  to  pay  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  highei 
freight  charges.  The  long  and  short  haul  pro- 
visions of  the  act  cause  most  trouble,  the 
New  Commissioners  have  virtually  susp  ended 
its  effects  through  the  greater  part  of  the  bouth 
for  three  months,  until  investigations  can  be 
made  A United  States  Judge  in  Ore- 
gon has  decided  that  it  does  not  apply 
to  competition  by  sea,  and  a United  states 
Judge  in  New  Orleaus  has  decided  that 
the  Louisiana  and  Texas  Railroad  (in  the 
hands  of  a United  States  Receiver)  need  not 
obey  its  provisions.  The  farmers  of  the  West, 
who  expected  great  things  from  it,  are  loud  in 
their  complaints  against  its  disastrous  effects, 
and  are  combining  with  the  merchants  and 
others  to  minimize  its  evils.  All  speak  against 
it  even  the  railroads,  which,  from  present 
appearances,  are  likely  to  gain  most  by  it. 
Sufficient  time  should  be  allowed,  however,  to 
to  get  the  law  into  proper  operation,  there 
is  doubtless  a great  deal  of  good  iu  it,  but  its 
faults  are  most  conspicuous  at  the  outset  . . 
..Gov.  Hill  of  this  State  has  vetoed  the 
High  License  Bill  as  “special  legislation,  be- 
cause it  applied  to  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
only ; and  also  on  the  plea  that  it  was  uncon- 
stitutional, as  it  made  the  “keeping  on  hand 
of  liquors,  without  a license,  a crime,  forfeit- 
ing all  found  on  the  premises  of  dealers 
having  wine-and-beer  licenses  only;  while  the 
Constitution  guarantees  the  sanctity  ot  pri- 
vate property.  Rum-sellers  and  buyers  m- 
toxicatingly  jubilant;  Prohibitionists  content; 
temperance  folks  indignant ; politicians  happy , 
the  Republicans  having  placated  the  temper- 
ance advocates;  and  the  Democrats  having 
befriended  the  ‘ ‘rum  interest.  1 he 

Treasury  decides  that  clothing  ordered  from 
Europe  bv  a resident  in  this  country  must 
pay  import  duty,  unless  the  person  goes  to 
Europe  for  it,  and  then  it  will  rest  with  the 
Collector  of  Customs  at  the  port  of  debark- 


Manitobans  are  red-hot  mad  because  the  Do- 
minion authorities  refuse  to  charter  side  iail- 
roads  in  the  Province.  They  are  talking  of 
building  a branch  from  the  Canada  Pacific  to 
the  U S border, at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  Legislature  met  last  Thursday  and  was  too 
mad  to  listen  to  the  “speech  from  the  throne. 

Kt.  Rev.  Alfred  Lee,  senior  Bishop  ot 
the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church,  (lied  Tues- 
day at  his  home  at  Wilmington,  Del.  Born 
Bept  9,  1807,  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1827; 
after  studying  law  and  practicing  two  years, 
graduated  from  the  General  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  New  York  in  1837;  ordained  priest 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1838.  Chosen  Bishop 
of  the  new  diocese  of  Delaware  in  1841.  Be- 

ame  Presiding  Bishop  in  1884..; • ■ • ■ • 

All  the  railroads  east  of  Chicago  and  »t. 
Louis,  as  well  as  the  Southern  roads  refuse  to 
pay  any  commission  on  the  sale  of  tickets, 
doing  all  the  business  at  their  own  offices. 
The  Northwestern  roads  terminating  at  Chic- 
and  all  the  roads  west  of  there  and  the 
Mississippi,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern,  insist  on  paying 
commissions  as  formerly,  and  maintain  that 
they  are  now  forbidden  to  do  so  by  the  Inter- 
- ■ ~ — T — All  the  Eastern 


comes  a law  it  will  cut  down  the  profits  of  the 

company  about  $4,000,000  per  annum.  

The  Dow  high-license  law  in  Ohio  has 
closed  48  saloons  in  Columbus.  200  in  Toledo 

and  300  in  Cleveland W.  C.  Miller,  of 

De  Kalb  County,  Ga.,  refused  to  close  his  dis- 
tillery in  obedience  to  the  Prohibition  Law; 
while  on  trial  before  Judge  Clark,  in  a State 
Court,  Federal  Judge  Pardee  granted  a writ 
of  habeas  corpus  transferring  the  case  to  his 
court.  Gov.  Gordon  and  Judge  Clark  protest 
against  this  assumption  of  Federal  authority 
in  a State  criminal  case,  and  the  State  wi 1 1 
appear  as  a party  in  Pardee’s  court  and  claim 
sole  jurisdiction  over  the  prisoner Car- 

dinal Taschereau,  of  Quebec,  who  in  Feb., 
1885,  forbade  the  priests  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion to  grant  absolution  to  Catholic  Knights 
of  Labor,  thus  preventing  them  from  receiv- 
ing “Communion:”  last  Saturday,  inobedience 
to  the  Pope,  suspended  “the  effects  of  the  sen- 
tence until  further  orders,”  and  prolonged  tne 
time  of  Pascal  Communion  till  the  Feast  of 
the  Ascension.  Catholics  have  to  go  “to  con- 
fession and  communion  at  least  once  a year, 

and  that  at  Easter  or  thereabouts.” 

Advices  from  Rome  say  that  on  the  represen- 
tations of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  of  Baltimore, 
the  Pope  has  decided  not  to  condemn  the 
order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  This  is  likely 
.........  to  greatly  encourage  and  increase  the  Order, 

oads,  as  vast  numbers  of  workingmen  are  Catholics. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Solo  rnmmerce  Law  All  the  Eastern  roads,  as  vast  numbers oi  woiKiugmeu 

fherefore “Jf use tolell  tickets  on  the  recalci-  John  Wauamaker,  the  large  clothing 

tra nf  Western  roads,  so  that  no  “through”  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  has  adopted  the 
tia,  , nflirps  to  noints  nrofit-sharine  system  among  all  his  employees 


tickets  are  sold  at  any  of  their  offices  to  points 
west  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  The  W estern 
roads  intend  either  to  appeal  to  the  new  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commissioners,  or  open 
ticket  offices  themselves  at  the  principal 
points  in  the  East,  or  both.  The  biggest  boy- 
cott yet,  by  the  very  corporations  that  are 
loudest  in  denouncing  boycotting.  The  tick- 
ets of  29  lines  are  “turned  to  the  wall  ....  • • 

From  Jan.  1 to  April  1,  1,046  miles 
of  new  railroad  track  were  laid  on  4.)  differ- 
ent lines  in  25  States  and  Territories.  It  is 
expected  that  the  track  laying  for  1887  will 
aggregate  from  8,000  to  10,000  miles. . . .Not  a 
week  passes  without  accounts  of  farmers  who 
have  been  killed,  in  this  and  other  cities,  by 
blowing  out  the  gas  in  their  bed-rooms  at  the 
hotels  at  which  they  have  put  up.  Most  ot 
them  don’t  know  that  the  gas  must  be  shut  off 
by  turning  the  cock;  and  that  if  the  light  is 
extinguished  by  blowing,  the  gas  still  contin- 
ues to  flow  into  the  room,  and  as  it  cannot  be 
smelled  owing  to  its  gradual  mixture  with  the 
air  the  victim  is  usually  suffocated  during 
sleep  from  which  he  never  awakes.  We 
notice  one  death  here  this  week  from  this 
cause;  another  iu  Chicago,  and  a third  at 
Cincinnati — all  reported  to  be  from  the 
^“districts.’’....  - At  the  National  drill 
at  Washington  in  the  last  week  ot  May,  32 
States  and  several  Territories  will  .end  IU 
companies,  numbering,  m all  over  7,000  men 
—$20,000  in  prizes;  no  distinction m. regard  to 
‘race  color,  or  previous  condition.  All  the 
Southern  States  will  be  represented,  a few 
companies  only  having  refused  to  compete 

the 

Brooks^High-License  Bill.  It  provides  that 
the  Ucense  in  cities  of  the  first,  second  and 
third  class  shall  be  *500;  iu  all  other  cities 
*300;  in  boroughs  *100  and  *50  and  in  town- 

V:  ’«75  Germany  insists  on  tne 

right  to  expel  Germans  who  have  been  natur- 
if—d  here  if  they  return  for  any  length  of 
time  to  the  Fatherland.  If  they  stay  there 
more  than  two  years  continuously J^ey  are 
liable  to  be  conscripted  into  the  army  and 


profit-sharing  system  among  all  his  employees 
who  have  been  with  him  seven  years.  He  has 
raised  the  wages  of  all— men  and  women— 
and  adopted  i he  civil-service  system  of  pro- 
motions, with  special  provision  for  rewarding 
marked  ability  and  usefulness— an  excellent 

example ;•••,•  , 

....Mr.  Blaine  is  getting  along  splendidly, 

and  will  start  east  soon All  over 

the  United  States  meetings  are  being  held  to 
protest  against  the  proposed  Tory  Coercion 
policy  for  Ireland.  In  towns  and  cities  the 
Mayors  and  other  prominent  politicians  usu- 
ally preside,  and  though  “Irish- Americans 
form  the  great  bulk  of  the  audience,  many 
Americans  are  present,  some  through  sympa 
thy,  others  from  curiosity.  In  large  cities 
Boards  of  Aldermen  and  similar  civic  func- 
tionaries are  passing  vehement  resolutions  on 
the  matter.  A large  number  of  the  State 
Legislatures  have  passed  “ joint  resolutions, 
condemning  the  project.  Prominent  politi- 
cians, especially  brilliant  Ingalls  of  Kansas, 
have  been  making  fiery  speeches  against  it 
and  the  English  nation  generally.  Gov. 
Green  of  N.  J. , refused  to  attend  an  anti 
coercion  meeting  at  Trenton,  and  the  Irish 
vote  in  that  city,  always  strongly  Democratic, 
was  cast  for  the  Republicans  who,  for  the 
first  time  in  a quarter  of  a century,  were  trv 
umphant,  making  a clean  sweep  of  nearly  all 
the  offices,  although  Green  later  offered  to 
preside,  but  his  offer  was  refused.  The  Irish 
vote  gave  the  Republicans  victory  in  several 
other  towns  also.... The  moulders  iu  the  em- 
ploymentof  Bridge.Beach & Co.,  stove  tnanu 
..  . q*.  T „,ii«  at n ctrnck  for  shorter  hour; 


Saturday,  April  16,  1887. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  Conservative 
bill  providing  for  coercion  in  Ireland  is  meet- 
ing with  the  most  strenuous  opposition.  Hart- 
ington  and  Chamberlain  and  the  Liberal- 
Uniouists  behind  them,  still  support  the  Con- 
servative policy,  with  some  exceptions;  but 
there  appears  to  be  a genuine  and  widespread 
feeling  of  popular  indignation  against  the 
measure,  which  Is  finding  expression  at  public 
meetings  throughout  the  country.  One  of 
the  most  impressive  demonstrations  of  late 
years  was  the  great  gathering  of  Mondav  last 
in  Hyde  Park,  London,  where  about  150,000 
people  met  to  protest  against  the  government’s 
policy.  The  gathering  was  marked  by  great 
enthusiasm.  All  over  the  three  kingdoms, 
but  especially  in  England,  large  meetings  are 
held  every  week  to  protest  against  it;  and 
Scotland  and  Wales  are  only  a little  behind 
England  in  their  opposition.  This  is  most  no- 
ticeable among  the  working  classes,  who,  un- 
til of  late,  were  bitterest  against  everything 
Irish.  The  circumstances  attending  the  pro- 
gress of  the  present  Coercion  Bill — the  eighty- 
seventh  within  a century — are  much  less  fav- 
orable for  the  party  proposing  the  bill  than 
perhaps  ever  before.  The  Ministry  has  now 
to  count  not  only  on  a defiant  Ireland,  but  a 
divided  England,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
coercion  policy  meets  with  a very  scant  sym- 
pathy in  Canada.  At  a recent  banquet  in 
Montreal  the  Coercion  Act  was  denounced 
by  Secretary  of  State  Chapleau,  and  resolu- 
tions protesting  strongly  against  the  adop- 
tion of  the  measure  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Canadian  Parliament  by  a strong 
government  supporter 


An  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Children’s  Car- 
riages giving  latest  novelties,  and  greatest 
number  of  designs  ever  manufactured,  mailed 
on  application  byr  the  Luburg  Carriage  Co. , 
Phila.,  Pa, — Adv. 


Wp  d troops  . facturers,St.  Louis, Mo. , struck  for  shorter  hours 

Theh  Pennsylvania  House  has  passed  the  I short  time  back.  Accoid- 


tr 


rented  as  Germans  in  all  other  ways. ........ 

The  President  has  appointed  Eugene  Semple, 

of  Washington  Territory  to  be  Governor  of 

Washington  Terntoiy,  and  Samuel  D Shan 

Xe  fonduclorsTWakemen  and  other  employ^ 
on  freight  trains  on  the  Panhandle  RaUroa'l 
between  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  Columbus,  Ohio, 


ation  whether  or  not  it  will  be  entitled  to  free  ™S  to  plunder  the  freight  cars 

entry.  The  rule  applies  to  Canada  also. .....  | — have  conspire  ^ nh1fi  Dackaees  and  tak- 

....  Prairie  fires  have  been  very  destructive 


near  Huron  and  Highmore,  Dakota. ...  A 
week  ago  very  disastrous  prairie  fires  swept 
over  the  eastern  parts  of  Norton  and  Graham 
Counties  iu  Northwestern  Kansas.  Many 
dwelling-houses  and  still  more  barns  and  out- 
buildings with  stacks  of  gram  and  hay  as  well 
as  corn-cribs  were  burned,  leaving  hundreds 
of  farmers  almost  destitute.  The  burned  car- 
casses of  thousands  of  fowls  and  hogs  and 
of  many  cattle  and  horses  mark  the  track 
of  the  flames.  Sixteen  human  lives  are  known 

to  have  been  lost All  the  ancient  parts 

of  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  the  oldest  city  in 
the  United  States, were  burned  last  Saturday, 
together  with  a large  part  of  the  moie 
modern  town,  including  several  hotels— loss 

about  $250,000  • ■■■  ■ 

. . . During  1886  Cuba  shipped  to  this  country 
94  per  cent,  of  her  sugar  and  molasses  . .... 
Bully  England  demands  from  poor  little 
Hayti  $1,000,000  for  debts  due  English  sub- 
jects. She  threatens  to  take  forcible  posses- 
sion of  the  island  of  Tortuga  in  case  of  re- 
fusal. France  offers  to  mediate.  The  United 
States  can  at  least  protest  in  support  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  This  morning’s  cablegrams 
say  she  will  seize  no  territory ; and  that  she 

has  reduced  her  demands  to  $160,000 

Men  are  working  day 

and  night  on  r ur  new  war  ships.  On  March 
31,  last,  the  English  navy  was  officially  ap- 
praised at  about  $200,000,000.  After 

the  Vanderbilt  gift  of  Rosa  Bonheur’s  $50,000 
picture,  and  Miss  Wolfe’s  gift  of  $350,000 
worth  of  pictures  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  here,  Mr.  George  I.  Seney  presents  it 

with  $40,000  worth  of  paintings 

Mass,  has  started  a Board  to  regulate  the 
practice  of  dentistry;  but  none  to  regulate 

the  practice  of  medicine The  Piedmont 

country  ranges  from  Virginia  to  Alabama, 
and  the  men  who  made  that  Atlanta  Cotton 
Exhibition  so  great  a success  a few  years  ago, 
are  going  to  get  up  an  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial exhibition  of  its  products  at  Atlanta,  to 
be  opened  next  October Tuesday,  Cali- 

fornia defeated  the  three  proposed  amend- 
ments to  her  constitution.  The  first  proposed 
to  re-coustruct  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
justices  elected  by  the  people  were  to  select  a 
Justice  from  their  number  every  two 
The  second  increased  the  judges’  sal- 


by  breaking  open  valuable  packages  ■ 
ingall  or  a part  of  their  contents  The  seals  on 
the  car-doors  were  tampered  with  so  that they 
appeared  all  right  on  examination  1 We 
bound  freight  alone  ^stolen  and t he  th  ft_ 
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were  not  discovered  until  the  packages  _ 
ed  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  sent.  , 

claimed  damages  for  losses  from  the  rail  ‘ 
and  the  claims  have  been  over  $5U0.UUU.  a 
ter  a great  deal  of  clever  detective  woik,  th 
rascals  were  found  out  and  65  of  them  were 
arrested  last  Monday.  Over  a dozen  more 
have  been  arrested  since,  and,  m an,  about 
400  warrants  were  issued  for  employes,  ex- 
employes, their  wives  and  other  members  of 
their  familes  who  knew  of  the  robberies,  receiv- 
ers of  the  stolen  goods,  etc.,  etc.  Such  goods 
were  found  on  the  persons  or  in  the  houses  of  all. 
The  most  gigantic  dishonest  “combine”  ever 

known A statement  prepared  at 

the  Treasury  Department  shows  the  amount 
of  money  in  actual  circulation  April  1,  as 
follows-  Gold  coin.  $373,209,462;  standard  sil- 
ver dollars,  $56,899,818;  subsidiary  silver, 
$48  526,719;  gold  certificates,  $94,046,015;  sil- 
ver’ certificates,  *131,930,489;  United  States 
notes  $325,521,078;  national  bank  notes, 
$284,565,770  — total,  *1,314,698,342,  being 
a net  increase  of  $7,052,228  in  actual  cir- 
culation since  March  1 

.The  Republican  majority  in  the  Michigan 
Legislature  have  decided  on  high-license  and 
local-option  in  the  Wolverine  State.  The 
limit  of  the  license  is  fixed  as  follows:  For 
cities  with  10,000  inhabitants  and  over,  $700; 
for  cities  under  10,000,  $500;  for  incorporated 
villages,  $100;  for  townships,  $300.  No  dis- 
crimination is  proposed  between  wine  and 
beer  licenses.  No  intoxicating  beverages  to  be 

sold  in  any  county  which  so  votes 

As  the  Central  Union  Telephone  Com- 
pany, which  controls  the  telephone  business 
in  Indiana,  failed  to  procure  at  the  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  a repeal  of  the  act 
providing  that  the  rent  of  a telephone  in  that 
State  should  not  exceed  $3  a month,  it  has 
given  notice  that  in  towns  of  less  than  10,000 
inhabitants  its  exchanges  will  be  closed  on  the 
30th  inst.  It  asserts  that  it  cannot  afford  to 

do  business  at  the  rate  fixed  by  law A 

bill  reducing  the  legal  profits  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  has  passed  the  lower  branch  of 
thePenim  yls  ania  Legislature.  If  the  bill  bc$ 


and  higher  wages  a short  time  back 
ing  to  arrangements  between  tbe  membeis  ot 
the  Manufacturers’  Association,  patterns  of 
the  firm  were  sent  to  the  works  of  other  local 
makers  to  have  castings  made  from  them. 
The  moulders  in  these  works  struck  rather 
than  handle  them.  In  turn  they  were  sent  to 
other  stove  works  at  Leavenworth,  Milwau- 
kee, Chicago,  Pittsburg  and  other  points; 
but  the  moulders  at  all  the  works  have  gone 
out  rather  than  have  anything  to  do  with 
them.  The  strike  is  likely  to  extend  to  all 
large  stove  factories  in  the  United  btates,  as 
the  owners  of  all  are  members  of  the  associa- 
tion and  all  the  men  are  resolute.  Other 
workmen  on  stoves  are  likely  to  strike  in  sup- 
port  of  the  moulders Loud  com- 

plaints of  frauds  against  Prohibition  m Michi- 
gan, especially  among  the  drinking  miners, 
iron-workers  and  lumbermen  in  the  Noi  th- 
em Peninsula . It  is  charged  that  hunch  eds 
of  voters  were  imported  from  Wis.,  to  work 

against  it Very  des- motive  floods  in 

various  parts  of  the  Northern  States  and 

Canada A special  from  St.  Glairs- 

ville,  Ohio,  reports  that  a cyclone  passsed  over 
Belmont  County  yesterday  afternoon,  wreck- 
ing several  farm  bouses  and  barns  and  doing 
considerable  damage  to  churches  and  business 
blocks  at  St.  Clairs ville.  The  County  Infirm- 
ary barn,  which  cost  $6,000,  was  completely 
destroyed.  The  loss  in  St.  ClairsviUe  alone 
will  amount  to  fully  $200,000.  Reports  from 
other  townships  and  villages  have  increased 
the  aggregate  loss  at  midnight  to  upwaid  of 

$1  000,000 A cablegram  Wednesday 

says  that  there  is  such  an  enormous  rush  of 


emigrants  to  this  country  from  Ireland  that 
all  the  hotels,  lodging-houses,  etc.  , at  Queens- 
town are  over-crowded,  and  people  are  sleep- 
ing in  the  fields  and  streets.  Over  1,500  lett 
that  day.  All  the  trans- Atlantic  lines  of  steam- 
ers expect  an  enormous  emigrant  business  this 
year.  The  threatened  Coercion  Law  in 
Ireland : the  great  chances  of  war  on  the  Con- 
tinent; the  failure  of  crops  in  Great  Britain 
and  several  other  countries,  and  the  reports 
of  growing  prosperity  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  all  actively  favor  the  emigration. 
m Then  again,  the  tremendous  pressure  ot  the 

last  vast  armies  of  Europe  makes  all  the  pool , on 

1 whom  that  pressure  weighs  most  griev- 
ously, anxious  to  escape.  It  is  likely  the  im- 
migration here  this  year  will  be  as  great  as 
that  in  1842  and  1854  or  even  that  in  1882, 
when  we  had  the  greatest  inflow  of  ioieign 
population  on  record.  In  many  of  the  btates 
1 1 ‘ J sentiment 


there  is  a strong  and  growing 
against  this  mighty  inrush  of  foreign  labor. .. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  the  philanthropist 
Pittsburg  Scotch  millionaire  iron-master^ 
has  just  arrived  here,  and  is  to  be  ’n!111’' 

ried  Friday  evening  next  to  Miss  V hitheld, 
daughter  of  a wealthy  New  York  merchant 
who  died  eight  years  ago.  He  is  now  a bach 
elor  of  53,  and  she  is  nearly  30  years  youngei . 
Immediately  after  the  marriage,  the  ‘ happy 
pair”  will  embark  for  a Europe  sojouiu. . 

Send  your  address  on  postal  card  for  forty- 
eight  page  book  on  “Soap  Making.”  Free. 
Red  Seal  Lye  Co.,  248  North  Third  St.,  Phila 
delphia,  Pa. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  April  16, 1887. 

At  a convention  of  the  prominent  peach 
growers  of  Warren  and  Hunterdon  counties  N. 
J.,just  held.it  was  generally  admitted  that  the 
outlook  favored  an  unusually  large  crop  of 
fruit,  especially  peaches.  One  gentleman  said 
that  he  had  thoroughly  examined  the  trees 
and  that  he  found  that  not  one  bud  out  of  ten 
gave  any  indication  of  having  been  injured 
by  the  frost.  He  thought  that  the  crop  of  the 
coming  season  would  be  the  heaviest  known 

for  years Last  Saturday  a delegation 

of  cattlemen  invited  the  President  to  attend 
the  grand  reunion  of  the  live  stock  breeders 
of  the  United  States  to  be  held  at  Chicago, 
Nov.  8 to  18  next.  His  presence  “will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  state  of  public  affairs  at  the 

time.”  At  the  London  auction  wool 

sales  246,000  bales  were  offered,  of  which  174,- 

000  remained  unsold  last  Tuesday The 

orange  industry  of  Florida  has  increased  ten- 
fold in  five  years.  In  1880  only  100.000  boxes 
were  shipped  out  of  the  State,  while  in  1884 
and  1885  the  exports  were  1.000,000  boxes,  and 
their  value  *1,500,000.  Tbe  United  States 
eats,  it  is  estimated,  600,000,000  oranges 
yearly,  enough  to  give  to  each  man.  woman 

and  child  ten  oranges ..  The  Canadian 

Department  of  Agriculture  has  decided  to 
exhibit  specimens  of  Canadian  grain  through- 
out England  and  at  all  the  county  fairs  this 
summer  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  English 
farmers  to  emigrate  to  Canada  and  especially 

the  Northwest  Territories An  unusual 

ly  large  quantity  of  grain  is  going  to  Europe  . 
via  New  Orleans.  Is  this  one  of  the  results  of 

the  Inter-State  Commerce  bill? 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  re- 
ceiving very  discouraging  reports  of  the  con- 
dition of  winter  wheat  from  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  State— likely  that  a full  average  will 
fall  off  25  per  cent  At  the  meeting  of 

the  fresh  fruit  trade  of  this  city,  the  other 
day,  a standing  vote  showed  that  all  were  in 
favor  of  including  baskets  iu  the  sales  of 
fruit,  and  especially  of  peaches,  doing  away 
with  all  deposits  and  returnable  packages 
The  Wisconsin  Assembly  yesterday  con- 
curred iu  the  Senate  bill  making  stock  and 
grain  gambling  by  options,  puts  and  calls, 
and  other  similar  methods,  a misdemeanor 

punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment 

The  sale  of  Western  dressed  beef  will  proba- 
bly largely  increase  in  this  city  now  that 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  act  has  put  an  end 
to  discriminations  in  favor  of  live  stock.  The 
Western  houses  interested  in  this  beef  have 
given  notice  of  an  intention  to  open  retail 
shops  in  this  city  and  Brooklyn,  and  the 

butchers  are  naturally  much  alarmed 

Heavy  rains  have  been  succeeded  by  serious 
floods  over  a wide  section  of  Queensland,  Aus- 
tralia. Large  portions  of  the  crops  have  been 
destroyed,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  result  will 
be  ruin  to  many  farmers  At  a con- 

ference of  Scotch  millers  at  Glassgow,  Mon- 
day, resolution  was  passed  demanding  a duty 
on  imported  flour  The  other  day  an  actual 
sale  of  5,590  bales  of  cotton  was  made  by  one  • 
Galveston  firm  to  another,  thought  to  have 
been  the  largest  single  sale  of  cotton  ever 

made  in  the  world ; 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has  sent  to 
the  Governors  of  several  States  a bill  provid- 
ing for  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  iu  stamping  out  pleuro- 
pneumonia. The  act  nas  already  been  passed 
in  Virginia  and  Michigan,  and  is  now  betore 
the  N.  Y.  Legislature  which  is  sure  to  act 

favoraoly  upon  it ■ 

nor  Ormsbee,  of  Vermont,  has  appointed  Col- 
onel John  C.  Mead,  of  Randolph,  E.  N.  Bis- 
sell,  of  Shoreham,  and  L.  A.  Drew,  of  Bur- 
lington,  Commissioners  to  look  after  contagi- 
ous  pleuro-pneumonia  in  that  State .... 

The  barbed  wire  fence  manufacturers  of  the 
country  have  perfected  a scheme  to  close  down 
a large  number  of  plants,  to  decrease  the  out- 
put and  raise  the  price.  The  United  Bart 
Wire  Company,  a national  concern  to  which 
all  the  manufactures  belong,  proposes  to  lease 
all  the  plants  they  can  at  $2  per  ton  a year  on 
their  licensed  tonnage,  or  $2.50  on  the  tonnage 
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shipped  in  1S85,  with  one  per  cent,  of  the  valu- 
ation of  the  plants  added  for  three  years  and 
close  them  up.  It  is  expected  that  50  per  cent, 
will  lease  and  replies  favorable  to  the  propo- 
sition have  been  received  from  nearly  half  of 

them  already A proposition  to  appro- 

pnate  $26,000  for  buildings  at  Storr’s  Agricul- 
Itiral  School,  at  Mansfield,  was  for  some  time 
before  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the 
Connecticut  Senate.  A majority  of  the 
Committee  were  in  favor  of  removing  the 
School  to  Wallingford,  with  the  object  of 
eventually  addiDg  it  to  Yale  College;  but  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  has  fortunately  trans- 
ferred the  resolution  to  the  Appropriation 
Committee,  which  prefers  that  the  School 
should  stay  where  it  is.  Too  many  agricul- 
tural seats  of  learning  are  already  dwarfed 
into  insignificance  and  contempt  by  union 
with  literary  institutions  The  Del- 

aware Senate  has  passed  the  House  bill  pro- 
hibiting absolutely  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  all  kinds  of  imitation  and  adulterated  but- 
?er:  • • • . , Of  349  members  of  the  Connect- 

icut legislature,  there  are  only  four  lawyers 
and  business  is  reported  to  be  running  more 
smoothly  than  ever.  More  business  has  been 
done  during  the  same  length  of  time  than  ever 

before The  Alien  Land  Bill  has  been 

advanced  to  a third  reading  in  the  Illinois 
Senate.  The  measure,  it  is  thought,  will 
surely  be  passed  by  both  Houses  and  Governor 
Ogelsby  will  be  glad  to  sign  it.  It  provides 
that  hereafter,  aliens,  before  being  allowed  to 
purchase  land  in  that  State,  shall  declare  their 
intentions  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Should  they  fail  to  take  out  their 
naturalization  papers  within  six  years  there- 
such  lands  shall  revert  to  the  State. 

I be  mil  also  provides  that  all  aliens  who  now 
hold  lands  in  the  State,  shall  become  citizens 
1W1,,  ,:Lthree  y?ars  after  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  If  they  fail  to  do  so.  the  land  shall  re- 
vert to  the  State,  The  measure  is  aimed  at  a 
rack-renting  Irish  landlord,  Mr.  Scully,  who 
has  made  himself  notorious  on  two  continents. 
Scully  has  secured  title  to  thousands  of  acres 
m Illinois,  his  chief  holdings  being  in  Logan 
County...  The  price  of  wheat  went  up 


returns  of  condition  of  farm  animals  show  a 
loss  of  swine  amounting  13.4  per  cent.,  or  over 
5,500,000,  and  indicates  the  widespread  prev- 
alence of  hog  cholera.  The  losses  of  sheep 
amount  to  7 per  cent. ; of  cattle,  4.3  per  cent. ; 
losses  of  cattle  are  heaviest  in  the  South  and 
on  the  ranges  of  the  far  West,  from  five  to 
nine  per  cent.,  while  in  the  sections  where 
shelter  is  provided  and  better  care  is  taken  it 
amounts  to  only  2%  to  three  per  cent.  The 
losses  a>yong  horses,  as  usual,  is  very  small, 
amounting  fop  the  whole  country  to  less  than 
three-seventeenths  of  1 per  cent. 

The  maple  sugar  crop  everywhere  is  suffer- 
mg  severely  from  the  late  severe  weather. 
In  New  England  very  little  sap  has  been  gath- 
ered except  in  Southern  Massachusetts.  And 
it  is  feared  that  when  fair  weather  starts  the 
sap,  it  will  run  up  the  trees  to  nourish  the  buds 
rather  than  into  the  buckets  to  gladden  the 
owners.  The  same  complaints  come  from 
other  maple  sjjger  sections  also. 

The  price  of  wheat  during  the  week  has 
been  irregularly  higher  on  reports  of  damage 
to  the  winter  crop  and  heavy  declines  in  the 
visible  supply,  and  speculative  action.  Total 
domestic  exports  of  wheat  and  flour,  July  1 to 
April  10,  are  131.800,000  bushels,  leaving,  as  per 
government  crop  reports  and  accepted  esti- 
mates of  consumption,  about  36,000,000  bush- 
els available  for  export  to  July  1,  with  50,- 
000,000  bushels  to  carry  over  on  that  date. 

The  increase  in  the  visible  corn  and  light 
exports  caused  a dull,  irregular  market.  Oats, 
owing  to  the  spring  drought,  have  been  held 
with  more  firmness.  Bad  weather,  clique 
action  and  lack  of  storage  room  at  Chicago, 
with  favorable  cables,  advanced  wheat  one  to 
1 A cent  on  yesterday.  Flour,  too,  was  higher 
on  some  grades  10  cents  per  barrel. 

Wool  still  inactive  and  depressed  at  the  sea- 
board markets.  Owners  of  many  woolen 
mills  assert  positively  that  their  works  will  be 
stopped  as  soon  as  their  contracts  are  filled 
With  the  new  clip  in  sight,  better  and  more 
abundant  supplies  are  anticipated,  and  the 
prevailing  inclination  is  to  wait  for  develop- 
ments. It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the 


berries— prime,  9c.  Whortleberries— 6@7c.  Plums  7c 
drTed?4@fc  ’ I’eacbes-unpeeled,  sun 

,^BA,N.DTS.rHavea  moderate  jobbing  demand;  with 
situation  as  to  prices  unehangad.  Quoted  at 
grades?*  Cy  bamlplcke<b  3^®3«c.  for  farmers* 

e^T  I?  7&“^ 

N°-  ' 

Vegetables.— The  supplies  of  State  potatoes  are  lib- 
eral and  though  the  demand  is  of  a fair,  steady  char- 
acter, it  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  accumulations  and 
Sf °*w  te88  firmness,  though  unchanged,  hota- 
u>es.— State,  Rose,  $1  90^2;  do.  Burbank,  $2  10(3} 2 iy 
r!es8,  75  > Maine  and  N.  B.,  Rose,  $2  40<a 

imtatoeas  ne«7nmrfs'4n''  Hebr,on-  #2  40@2  50;  Bermuda 
potatoes,  $<  00@8  50.  sweet  potatoes,  Del.  River 
fancy , per  bbl.,  $2  ?5@3.  Cabbages,  new  r»er  hhl* 

n!S5r,  Onions.— Conn., red  per  bbl.  *2  50®300-  do’ 
Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl.,  *1  00@2:  do  Bermuda 
per  crate,  $1  75@2.  Turnips,  per  bbl.,  $1@1  25. 


to  w££d’  v?0',  2 White,  8%  to  80c;  No.  3 White,  34hS 
to.M'IJc.  No.  2 Mixed  32f£  to  33c.  Barley -Steady 

trateBWN°n  i ICanacfa,  70c;  No.  2 do  65c;  No.  3 ex  - 
tia,  faOc.  Rye.— Quiet  but  firm. 

St.  Louis— Flour. — Market  quiet, 
changed.  ■ ■ ’ 


Prairie,  $6  50@10  50;  Timothy,  S3 '50  to  $13  50. 


See  Maher  & Grosh’s  new  knife. 


,p.  379 .-Adv. 


New 
*15@1: 
Mess; . 
Prime. 


PROVISION  MARKETS. 


at 
amily 

Beef —City  Extra  India  Mess,  *j4(®l6*  Extra 
Mess,  in  barrels.  *8  50;  Packet,  *9:  Plate,  *9  to  Beef 
HAMS.-Quoted  $21 50@21  75.  Cut  Meats.  - Pickled  Bel 
Rehies  12  ft.  quoted  at  7%c;  Pick 
led  Hams,  l!@iij£c;  Pickled  Shoulders,  fl-Ve;  Smoked 
Hams  12®  12 tie,  Smoked  Shoulders,  'i% c.  Middles  — 
Long  Clear  in  New  York  quoted  at^sjto  Dressed 
I*'10011  to  Ufht  average,  754®?  9-ifc;  Pigs,  7|f<? 
Laud.- Western  Steam  Spot,  quoted,  7.67c-  citv 
Steam,  7.40c;  refined,  quoted  7.75c;  Continent  3 10m 
South  American  May,  7.65@7.67c;  June  7 72ta77?e: 
July.  7.80®7.33c;  August,  7.88@7.90e.;  October,  8c.  ' ’ 

Beef  £S£! 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  April  16, 1887. 

, Cows.— About  150  have  been  received  thus  far 

this  week  of  which  a fair  proportion  were  Good  ^ Cowl 
at  co  Per  head.  Not  many  very  ordin- 
fnfiweewa°te<1’/s  low  as  **>  has  been 
for.  Deceu,t  Cows-  knd  a few  choice  reached 
|55;  while  at  reiail  a half  dozen  Extra  and  Fancv 
Milkers  brought  *60  to  $70.  u rancy 

Beeves  -Pennsylvania  Meal  Fed  Steers  l 369  ft  at 
|5  40;  State  Dry  Cows.  978  $3  15:  Michigan  Oxen, *l', 690 


.■£5f?AO°  —Mess  Pork.-*20  75  per  bbl.  Lard  — 
p<Lr  Ji!llbs-  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  $8  25-  dry 
, sSo  “iders  <boxed>.  $6  25;  Short  clear  si  del 


0t  WeDt  UP  mal'ket  is  quite  as  firm  as  a week  ago  on  ac- 

/2  4.  ,enlb  yesterday..  count  of  diminished  a™,™  i 1 ™ *u. 


.The  Sultan  of  Morocco  has  just  promul- 
gated a decree  prohibitiug  the  importation  of 
American  tobacco  under  any  form  into  his 
territory.  A short  time  back  he  forbade  the 
use  of  any  tobacco  by  anybody  in  his  domin- 
ions under  penalty  of  death.  Later  he  had 
the  lips  cut  off  some  caught  smoking.  The 
original  orders  have  been  modified,  but  it’s 
a risky  pleasure  to  use  tobacco  in  Morocco 

even  now 

The  lyes  bill,  to  license  pools  at  horse  races, 
is  likely  to  pass  the  N.  Y.  Legislature,  a vote 
to  send  it  back  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
having  been  defeated  by  66  to  33  last  Thurs- 
day.  The  sixth  section  provides  that  racing- 
associations  shall  be  taxed  for  the  purpose  of 
granting  prizes  to  agricultural  societies  to  en- 
courage improvement  in  horse-breeding- 
while  section  10,  article  8,  of  the  State  Con- 
stitution prohibits  the  giving  of  State  taxes  to 
private  enterprises;  hence  the  sixth  section 
was  objected  to  as  unconstitutional.  Mr.  Ives 
will  submit  the  doubtful  clause  to  Attorney- 
General  O’Brien.  The  advocates  of  the  mea- 
sure know  it  cannot  pass  unless  supported  by- 
representatives  of  the  farmers’  vote,  and  they 
rely  on  the  sixth  section  to  secure  their  support. 


See  Maher  & Grosh’s  new  knife,  p.  279. — Adv. 


Crops  A R\iulifts. 


Saturday,  April  16,  1887. 

The  crop  report  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture for  April  relates  to  condition  of 
winter  grain  and  comparative  healthfulness 
of  farm  animals.  The  returns  show  that  the 
condition  of  the  soil  at  the  time  of  seeding 
wheat  was  somewhat  unfavorable  in  the 
States  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  owing 
to  drought  during  the  late  summer  and  au- 
tumn, most  severe  in  portions  of  Pennsylva- 
nia- m Maryland  and  Virginia  and  in  parts 
ot  lexas.  The  same  unfavorable  conditions 
prevailed  in  Western  Missouri  and  in  Kansas 
The  continued  dry  weather  made  plowing 
difficult,  seeding  late,  and  in  localities  where 
it  was  unbroken  when  winter  set  in  germina- 
tion and  the  fall  growth  were  slow  In  the 
great  wheat  States  of  the  Central  West  from 
Tennessee  to  Missouri,  the  seed-bed,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  area,  was  in  favorable  con- 
dition, and  with  local  exceptions  the  plant 
made  good  growth  before  going  into  winter- 
quarters.  On  the  Pacific  slope  the  early  seed- 
ing time  vvas  dry,  but  rains  came  later  aud 
tbe  whole  breadth  was  put  in  fair  condition 
though  somewhat  after  the  usual  date  The 
covering  of  snow  during  the  early  portion  of 
the  winter  was  better  than  usual  over  a larva 
part  of  the  wheat  area,  but  there  are  from 
many  sections  complaints  of  slight  protection 
during  very  trying  weather  since  Feb  15 
The  month  of  March  was  the  most  severe  for 
a series  of  years,  the  temperature  being  below 
^ av«;aKe  over  the  whole  wheat  area,  east 
of  the  Mississtppi  river,  and  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing  wrought  serious  damage  to  bare 
land?5  esPecia^y  bottom  and  poorly  drained 

Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Ohio  suffered 
severely  from  this  inclemency.  The  general 
average  of  condition  is  88,  the  same  as  in  1881 
aud  Mgher  than  at  tbe  same  date  in  1883  and 
looo,  when  it  was  80  and  76  respectively.  The 
April  condition  of  last  year  was  92.5,  which 
was  still  further  improved  by  favorable  wea- 
ther  during-  the  month.  The  averages  for  the 
principal  (States  are:  New  York,  97-  Penn- 
sylyama,  70;  Maryland,  82;  Virginia,  79;  Tex- 


??:  damage  from  the  Hessian“flyls  rempar- 
atively  unnoticed;  its  presence  is  mentioned 
in  troin  one  to  tour  counties  in  New  York 
lexas,  Tennessee,  Ohio  and  Michigan.  Rye 
has  stood  the  meteorological  conditions  better 
wheat,  tbe  average  of  condition  beiug  93, 
against  9b  at  the  same  date  a year  ago.  The 


count  of  diminished  pressure  to  sell  on  the 
part  of  holders.  There’s  a great  falling  off  in 
imports  of  all  kinds  of  wool,  owing  to  the  rela- 
tively higher  prices  of  the  staple  abroad. 
Only  a little  over  a quarter  of  as  much  cloth- 
ing wool  was  entered  in  February  as  in  tbe 
same  month  last  year,  while  the  receipts  of 
combing  and  carpet  wools  were  also  greatly 
diminished.  The  London  sales  reopened 
Wednesday  with  a large  attendance  of  Conti- 
nental bidders.  No  change  either  in  demand 
or  price  is  apparent  and  values  still  range  rel- 
atively higher  than  in  the  American  markets. 
Trench  buyers  are  the  most  active,  as  they 
have  been  for  some  months  at  London. 

The  ° boom”  in  pickles  has  reached  a hight 
never  before  known.  The  last  jump  here 
over  a week  ago,  was  30  per  cent..  The 
‘pickle”  cucumber  crop  was  very  poor  last 
year,  so  the  price  has  advanced  100  per  cent, 
s^celast  fall.  Pickles  that  a few  months  ago 
for  $3.50  to  $4  per  barrel,  are  now  bring- 
ing $8  to  $9.  Medium-sized  cucumber  pickles 
are  worth  a cent  a piece  by  the  barrel,  and 
many  packers  are  guaranteeing  purchasers 
that  they  will  stick  at  those  figures  till  the 
next  lot  comes  on, about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. If  the  pickles  are  taken  out  of  the  brine 
before  then,  dealers  say  they  will  spoil.  For 
the  last  three  years  the  price  has  been  but 
little  over  the  cost  of  production ; and  packers 
now  are  the  chief  gainers  by  the  “boom.” 

A Catalogue  of  the  “Wonderful  Chair  ” 
combining  five  articles  of  furniture  with  50 
changes,  and  sold  at  a price  within  the  reach 
of  all,  mailed  on  application  by  the  Luburg 
Chair  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— Adv. 

LATEST  MARKETS. 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  April  16,  1887. 
NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Hops  vary  little,  a trifle  lower  if  anything.  Cotton 
has  gone  up  per  pound.  Poultry  very  quiet  ex 
cept  for  broilers  aud  fancy  dressed.  Large  shipments 
of  common  lots  glut  the  marke t . Fruits  are  Sightly 
advanced.  Vegetables  hold  prices  well.  Seed  pota 
toes  have  held  well  to  prices  and  are  generally  higher. 

Hops.— Brewers  continue  backward  buyers,  while 
the  market  has  an  easier  tone,  though  no  actual  con 
cessions  have  been  made  public  American  Hops 
is9statf  neY’  b£st-’  20c;  00  common  to  good,  15®i8c-  do 
1®5  piime  to  choice,  U@i2e;  do  medium,  9®10c;  Pad 
flc  Coast,  new,  best,  2Q@22c.  do  common  to  good  16-S 
19c  do  new,  good  to  prime  8*10c.  P oreign- German 
gfilh,  new}  15® 20c'  aml  commou  to  good,  14®18e.  Em 

Feed.— Quotations  are  for:  40  lbs  at  95o  fin  ft„ 
at  900*1.;  80  lbs.  at  85@90e.;  Z ?bs  at95c®$l 
60@75c. a*  $1@U5‘aud  rye  teed  85@90c-  screenings  at 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows;  American 

New  Orleans. 

Ordinary P ands.  ^ and^Gulf.  ’^gEas- 

Good  Ordinary!: “"i } } §*7-16  ^ ^6 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  9^  9 1-16  9®i  is 

Low  Middling :..1014  10  7-jfi  in  lifi 

Strict  Low  Middling. ..10  7-16  1056  in«  16 

Middling ..10%  10  13-16  In  in 

Good  Middling 10%  u i-16  11 

S.nnn,QOl7-ll}liddilllg-1|,k  11  5-16  ] 5 } 

MlddUng  Fair W U 11-16  niuiB 

*alr MV*  12  5-16  12  5-16 

®G?dOrdlnaiT 7«  I Low  Middling 9% 

Strict  Good  Ord 8 7-16  ! Middling  104 

Poultry. — Live.— Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Pennsvl- 
8)1 fowls.  Western,  per  ft.,  1 
roosters  young  and  old,  per  lb,  7@7%c  turkeys, per  ft  li 
©13c;  ducks,  western  per  pair,  60@85c.  f *"  u 
PouLTRY  -DRKSsrco.-Turkeys-  fancy,  per  ft  lie- 
turkeys,  prime,  per  ft,  at  ll@l6c;  do,  poor  to  fair  9ffiliic-' 
chickens,  Philapelphia,  broilers,  25@50c;  do,  andfJw  S' 
State  and  Western  choice,  ll@12e;  do.  do  jersey  Urn 
]ji( : old  cocks,  per  lb,  6@7c;  ducks,  western  good  to 
prime  per  ft,  ll.rat2c;  do  do.  inferior,  rer  ft8?®!,? 
Geese  western  per  ft,  8@9e;  Squabs,  (vfiiie.per  doz' 

*4;  Squabs,  dark,  per  doz,  *2©3.  uoz’ 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples. -Baldwins  ncr  nni 

It  mlM5inQ/eeIiiDgs’  per  bbl>  ®4  5°®’-  ’ Cranberries  at 
*3  00  m 50  for  Jersey  per  crate.  Florida  oranges  nt 

f6(wVor  lowergrades.b°X'  '**  5003  f°r  ^oice;%fW% 

do.ppi?^ -jgz  sr&m 

do.  tlb.  State,  sliced,  4a5c;  do.  North  Carolina 
choice,  5%©6c;  do  do.  prime,  4®5c.  Peaches  — North 
tar?-i,la:,pet:Ad  ch?lce-  new-  16@17c:do.  do.  do,  prhne? 

do.  Georgia,  choice,  15@l6c;  do.  do.  prime 
13@14c;  Cherries.  pitted,  lie.  Raspberries— 

evaporated,  17@17Jkc;  do.  suu-dried,  15K@16^c.  Black- 


salted  

(boxed),  *8  75. 

r Loms.-PORK.-Old  Mess,  *15;  New  do  *13  on 
12^'|  DRY  SALT  MEATS- Boxed  shoulders' 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

Butter  has  taken  a decided  drop  in  New  York  Best 
^r®(luoted  5 to  6c le‘s  than  last  week.  Lower 
grades  hold  prices  better,  but  there  is  a reduction  all 
through  the  hst.  The  same  loss  occurs  in  the  Phila- 

quoted  2 lower?*0"80  and  St'  Louis  ^ ™ 

snecia,  ^K  l^JlER^Creamry~El^  extra  aiul 
ts^  2j^26c;  . Pennsylvania,  25@26c;  West- 
ern, best,  25c;  do  prime,  22®23c;  do  good,  20@21c- 
State.  _extra,  25@26c.  State  Dairy,  new— Half-tubs’ 
^ood'  22®23c;  Welsh  tubs,  best,  24c- ■ do 
fine,  22  d23e  do  good,  20©21c  do  fair,  l?@19c.  Western 
-Imitation  creamery,  best,  20@21c:  do  fine,  16  toi8  “ 
Western  dairy,  fine,  1>>c;  do  do  fair,  13  to  15c;  do  Fac- 
tory, best,  18c- do  do  fine,  15@l>c;  do  do  good.  13  to  14c- 
do  common,  12  5)12%C.  old  Butter. -Creamery  West- 
ern,  summer  make,  14@nc  State  Dairy,  tubs,  fine  18 
® 20c;  do  do  do  fair  to  good.  15  to  17c;  do  do  ^oT  com 
mon,  13  to  14c;  do  do  Firkins,  extras.  20c;  do  do  do  do 
ond*s,'  14  to  15c  ’ d°  dodoflrsts> 16  t0  He  do  do  do  sec- 
Cheese.— State  factory,  fancy,  colored,  14e  do  do  do 

do  Ifab-1? d°do]g°od  and  flne,1354@l3%c; 
t?  i?»0  &h'  do  do  common,  ij;  tol2c:do  do 

to%c*k'mS'  Pennsylvania  skims  1^ 

Eoos.-State  13c;  Western,  12%@13c;  Southern,  12@ 


..Calves.— Veals,  113  ft»  at 5c;  do  122  ft>  at  5t<vo*  tin 
lb,  at  6%c.  do  134  ft,  6J^c,  Buttermilk  Calves,  101  lb  at 

^ ’l08 

210  lift lb  *hS<?e]  d°’ 140  lb’ at  %c;  do- 


See  Maher  & Grosh’s  new  knife,  p.  279 Adv. 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

ESTABLISHED  1865. 

S.  If.  & E.  II.  FROST, 

100.  PARK  PLACE,  N.  Y.  1 

steneififshippfng  cards,  /tcT,°on  TppTieatioii.  f*Prompb 


PEARSON’8 


tss 


AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  DIRECTLY  TO  CONSUMERS 
Save  agents  proflts^and  secure^Reliable  and  Lasting 

Highest  recommendations  where  tried  side  bv  side 
with  other  standard  brands.  y siae 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

— JOHN  M.  PEARSON,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


12%c 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  — Butter  dull;  Pennsylvania 
Western  Creamery  Stra  27 
jo  zic,  B.  c.  and  N.  Y.  Creamerv  pyrro  m 
Packing  Butter,  6^9c.  Cheese.— Firm ; New  York 
(aB  cream,  14ji@15J4c;  Ohio  flats,  choice,  1 4c;  Penn 
sylvania  part  skims,  5®7c;  do.  full  skims  1 Lift, -:v- 
Eggs.-DuII.  Pennsylvania ’ firsts  13c;  Ohio  and 
other  western  firsts,  Viy,c.  a a 

^"Chicago,  111 — Butter.— Creamerv.  18©24c  . i 
17@23c.  Eggs.-12@12Hc  per  doz . ' daUy’ 

Boston,  Mass. -Butter,  Lower.  Western  extja 
creamery,  27®28c;  Easiern  do.  25@26c.  Eggs-omet 
Choice  western,  13  to  13!^c;  Eastern  extras  14c-  W 

u'onyl  CEggsS.-itFe "aTyat^?  *°  Prime  Ohio  Flat, 
FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 

Flour  about  steady  at  ail  points.  The  market  has 
beeu  generally  dull.  Wheat  has  advanced  at  all 
points  with  greatestadvance  in  New  York  and  least  in 
Philadelphia.  Corn  a trifle  lower  in  New  York  higher 

Louts  CaS°,  WSher  at  PhiladelPhia  and  lower  at  St* 

s No'!,Y0„^'~yHEfrr;-JJagraded  Red-  9'H@955ic;  No. 
L»1d'f  9lHc’  ^,°- J,Red  92?4C:  Extra  Red,  94}jc;  No. 

2 Red  for  April  91<^e;  do  for  May.  9154®92j|c;  do. 
for  June^l^sgi^c;  do.  for  July,  9lJ4®9lJ,:,e;  do  for 
August,  90M@91e;  do.  for  September  91J^fa.91«c;  do 
for  October,  925^c;  do.  for  Novemher,  935}c;  do  for  De- 
cember, 94M®94^c;  do.  for  January,  do  for 

February,  9S5£c;  do.  for  March,  975(c;  do,  for  Mav 
S)9H'<t99%c.  Rye.— Western  quoted  at  f,4@56e;  Can- 
ada, 56@58cq  State,  57@6oc.  Barley.— Ungraded 
Canada  at  69^c.  Corn.— Ungraded  Mixed,  at  4357 
® steamer  485£c;  No.  2 4.%c;  Steamer  White? 
494«c;  No.  2 for  May  49J6®49J£e;  do.  for  June,  4857c: 
d°rinf° -t  Jaly.  «^d0- for  August,  5U^50«c  Oats.’ 
No*  J ^4c;  do.  White,  3<J^c,  No.  2 34^^34?ic- 
do.  White  38@38^c:  No.  1,  White.  38^  Mixed' 

Tm  7e:  White  do.  38@42c;  White  state,  39c 
?0-  ,-7  White,  for  April,  38@38J£e;  No.  2 Mixed  for 

June,'  Hit!?:  d°’  f°r  May’  35@35«c-  do'  to' 

-I’f-PP®-,  ANa  Meal— Flour— Quotations:  Fine  *2  25 
@3  °P'lafffE  „for  fancy;  Superfine.  *2  ?0@3  30;  Extra 
No.  2,  *315@  3 60;  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  State.  $3  60@4  00- 
Common  to  Good  Extra  Western.  $3  15@3  £0;  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  *3  65@5  00:  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  $3  L5@4  00;  Good  to  Fancy.  $4  05@5  00 
Common  Extra  Minnesota,  *3  lbm  60;  Clear,  *3  65* 

4 35;  Rye  Mixture,  *3  65@4  25;  Straight,  *4  00-514  to 
Patent,  *4  40  @ 5 00:  Patent  Winter  Wheat 

Extra,  *4  30® *5  10.  City  Mill  Extra  for  West 
Indies.  $4  50@4  65.  latter  In  new  pkgs.  Southern  Flour 
-Common  to  Pair  Extra  at  $3  4o@4  00,  and  Fair  to 
Choice,  *4  10@5  25.  Rye  Flour.— Superfine,  *2  70  * 2 95 
corn  Meal.— Yellow  Western  quoted  at  *2  50@2  75; 
ami  Brandywine  at  $2  65@2  75.  Buckwheat  Flour 
—Quoted,  $1  35@1  50. 

i-..iPlrI,I,L*iD1iLPH1AYP(-ot:R-“'No'  1 Western  Superfine  at 
*2  50® 2 7o;  do.  do.  do.  extra,  *3  00®3  25; 
Pennsylvania  Family,  *3  65@3  30  Pennsylvania 
Roller  Process,  $4@4  25;  Delaware  Family,  *4@4  50; 
Ohto  Clear,  |4@4  25;  do  straight  family,  *t  25@4  50;  Indi- 
ana Clear,  *4@42o;  do  straight.  * 1 25®4  50.  St.  Louis  and 
lin2ls  clear>*4@4  25;  do  do  straight,  4 25® 

4 50;  Winter  wheat,  patent,  *4  50®  4 85!  Minnesota  bak 
ers  clear.  *3,5@4  25;  do  do  straight,  *4  20®4  50;  Min 
nesota  patents,  fair  to  choice,  #4  60@5  00.  Rye 
flour.— $2  (5fa $2  85 as  to  quality.  Wheat.  Steamer 
No.  2 Red  in  export  elevator,  89c;  No.  2 Delaware  Red 
in  export  elevator,  94c;  No.  1 Pennsylvania  Red  In  ex 
port  elevator,  95c;  No.  2 Red,  for  April,  90J4  to  91e;  do, 
for  May,  907^’to  9157c;  do,  for  June,  91  to  91Wc;  do  for 
julv,  91  to  9157c.  Corn— No.  2 Yellow  in  grain  depot. 
48}^c;  do.  on  track.  49c:  No  2 Mixed,  In  grain  depot, 
,T6C;  No-2  Mixed  for  April,  46  to  46-Mc;  do,  for  May, 
iby  to  46%c;  do.  for  June,  47  to  4?jkc;  do  for  July 
48  to  48Kc.  Oats.— Ungraded  White,  89c;  No.  3 White, 
3iJ4e;  No  2 White,  38j^c:  do  choice,  39c:  futures  were 
quiet;  but  steady.  No.  2 White  for  April,  S7«@38c; 
do^May,  37%@38c;  do  June,  37%to  38J4c;  do  July,  38@ 


JOIMES 


PAYSthe  FREIGHT 

5 Ton  Wagon  Scales, 

Iron  Levers,  Steel  Bearings,  Brass 
Tare  Beam  and  Beam  Box  for 

„ S60. 

Bvery  siie  Scale.  For  free  price  list 
mention  this  paper  and  address 

OF  BINGHAMT8N, 

BINGHA1J1TON.  N.  jf. 

n CHA  RIjES  DOW  IW<4  POTATOES.  A few 

irfsr^Ji’^n  Si!ilat0vS  st.oc^’  Brovvn  in  Northern  Vermont, 
harJ?l  niit  Vork  City  are  now  offered  at . 8 per 
AdrmL  m Seo-I?,r.ogrPsslve  readers  of  the  Etirai. 
Address  Isaac  F.  Tillmghast,  La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co  , Pa. 

BIATC'HFO  It  D’S 

ROYAL  STOCK  FOOD, 

cattle  cake:. 

Jj-eoatains  a larger  percentage  of  Oil  and  Albumen 
than  ordinal y oil  meal,  and  in  a more  easily  digested 
form,  combined  with  Flesh,  Fat,  and  Milk  producing 
elements  of  the  highest  known  value  to  the  feedei\ 
wirhH,Ckh°  ! er  should  be  without  this  cake  to  mix 
with  the  ordinary  feed. 

SLATCHFORD’S  MLF-REMINO  MEAL, 

is  endorsed  by  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and 
Farmers  throughout  the  country,  as  the 
best  specific  substitute  for  new  milk  in  rearing  calves 
and  young  stock  in  a thrifty  condition.  It  is  an  ab- 
solute preventive  of  scouring.  Invaluable  for  saving 
new  milk  and  cream.  Costs  less  than  iy,c  per  pound 
T testimonials  send  for  “PAMPH- 
LET ON  FEEDING,  issued  and  mailed  free  by 

E.  W.  Blatclilbrd  & Co., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Chicago.— Wheat.— The  highest  cash  prices  were 
as  folio W8-  No.  2 Spring, at  H2^c:  No.  3 do, at  ? l^ic; 
No.  2,  Red  at82^c.  Corn.— No.  2,  37J^c.  Oats.- No. ~2. 
28c.  Rye.— No.  2,  55?^c.  Barley— No.  2.52c.  Flax 
seed.-No.  1,  $1  05;  Prime  Timothy,  SI  67, 

Boston.— Flour.- Quiet.  Choice  extras,  SS50@$3  ?p.; 
common  extras.  $3  to  $3  2d;  spring  wheat  patents, 
prime,  85  to.  $5  25.  Corn.— Strong,  steamer  yellow, 
5iKi,?53c;  sttamer  mixed.  52  to  b2>£c.  Shorts  firm- 
Middlings  per  ton,  $17  75  to  $19. 

Buffalo.— WHEA'r.— No.  1 Hard  full  and  unsettled. 
No.  1,  Hard  Northern  Pacific,  6c.  over;  Winter  Whaet 
quiet.  No.  2 Red  and  No  1 White  Michigan.  87 Wc. 
on  track,  Corn. — In  fair  demand,  prices  higher;  sup 
Ply  and  receipts  light.  No.  2.45c;  No.  3 4447c;  No.  2 
Yellow,  45%c;  No.  3 yellow,  45J4C.  Oats— Dull  and  un- 


CARTKR’8 

IMPROVED  NEEDLE  HAY  KNIFE. 

tni^iS=^?Khas  be?“  teste<J  Jplth  the  most  celebrated 
makers-  a“d  has  proved  an  easier  and 
faster  cutter  than  any  other.  Its  special  excellence 
consists  in  a chisel  edge  tooth.  It  may  be  used  for 
Z\'i'!Lhay  ,1"  the  mow'  stack  and  bale?  als?  tor 
wh?chUa  hay  knife  IW  A™*  ^ 

Worth  Wayne  Tool  Co., 

HALLO  WELL,  MAINE. 

THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

lELMDJUSTINg  SWIHB  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou- 
sands in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  F.  G.  PARSONS  & Co.,  Addison.  Steuben  Co.  N Y 

REID’S 

CHURN i CREAMERY 

SGYIPi-EST  « BEST 

moves  entire. 

Easily  emptied 
or  cleaned. 

1 Power  and  1 1 anti 

BUTTER 

WORKERS,  PRINTERS,! 

SHIPPING  BOXES,  ETC.  f 
CREAMER  Y SUP  PLIESl 

Circular  and  full  particulars  free. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

A.ll.  Hl.il>,  168ft  Barker  Street, PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

CHANNEL  CAN  CREAMERY 

Makes  the  most  Butter,  Raises  all  the  Crea m 
without  ict*.  We  furnish  Churns,  Rutter 
Workers,  and  all  kludn  of  Dairy  anil 
Creamery  (hvodm.  First  order  at  -whole 
sale.  Agents  wanted  Send  for  circular^ 
Will.  E.  LINCOLN  CO., 

Warren,  Mass.,  and  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 
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LETTERS  EROM  TIlU  COUSINS. 

Leah  Uncle  Make:  lama  little  nirl  11 
years  old.  1 would  like  to  join  the  Y.  H.  C. 
and  be  ft  cousin  also.  Our  school  was  out  a 
week  ago  last  Friday.  We  had  a very  good 
school.  My  youngest  brother  got  a prize  for 
improvement  in  writing;  it  is  a book  entitled 
“Tom  Brown  at  Rugby."  We  have  seven 
horses,  16  head  of  cattle,  63  sheep,  four  hogs, 
six  pigs,  geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  Ouinea  fowls 
aud  about  30  hens.  Don’t  you  think  we  have 
quite  a variety  of  poultry?  I cannot  say  with 
the  rest  I like  “The  Story  of  a District  School” 
for  I have  never  read  it.  I have  a sister  17 
years  of  age  that  never  has  read  a continued 
story.  When  I get  as  old  as  that  I wish  to  say 
the  same  of  myself.  From  your  niece, 

Ingham  Co.,  Mich.  JOSIE  snyder. 

[You  have  a good  stock  of  poultry.  That  is 
a good  book.  I read  it  long  ago  and  liked  it. 

— u M.J 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  : I am  a little  boy  about 
nine  years  old.  I live  on  a farm  of  105  acies. 

I have  two  brothers  and  two  sisters.  My  old- 
est sister  is  married  and  has  three  of  the  best 
little  girls  you  ever  saw.  My  brother-in-law 
is  a breeder  of  Holstein  cattle  and  Poland 
China  hogs.  We  raised  some  very  large  tur- 
nips and  sweet  potatoes  this  year.  A few  of 
the  muskmelons  were  good,  but  most  of  them 
were  not;  they  did  not  ripen  well.  I raised 
about  one-half  bushel  of  pop-corn.  We  have 
four  calves  and  one  yearling,  40  pigs,  four 
cows  and  four  horses.  Respectfully, 

Fountain  Green,  111.  ROBERT  l.  hardin. 

[I  have  seen  some  pretty  good  little  girls, 
so  these  must  be  pretty  fine  to  be  the  best.  I 
guess  you  think  so,  anyway,  u.  M.J 

Dear  Uncle  Mark;  I am  a boy  14  years 
old  and  like  to  read  the  letters  from  the  cou- 
sins, and  want  to  join  them  and  add  my  mite. 

I am  living  with  a family  by  the  name  of 
Isaac  aud  Eliza  White.  They  take  the  Rural, 
and  we  all  like  it  very  much;  and  I like  to 
live  with  him  as  he  is  so  jolly  and  full  of  fun 
all  the  time,  and  they  are  very  kind  to  me. 

We  have  a nice,  pleasant  home,  a farm  of  40 
acres  of  real  good  laud,  situated  about  13  miles 
from  Saginaw.  This  is  a nice  country,  as  we 
never  fail  of  having  good  crops.  For  pets  we 
have  a splendid  Holstein  heifer,  a beauti- 
ful black  horse  we  call  Billy  Ironsides,  and 
a little  white  English  bulldog  whose  name  is 
Trim.  He  is  as  full  of  fun  as  his  master. 

Your  nephew,  chauncy  beach. 
Saginaw  Co.,  Mich. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I have  not  written  for 
so  long  that  I am  afraid  you  will  mark  me  off 
the  list.  I went  to  school  this  winter,  j 
have  nearly  a mile  and  a half  to  walk.  I got 
the  prize  in  my  spelling  class  and  my  brother 
got  the  one  offered  in  his  class.  Mine  was 
Tennyson’s  Poems.  I had  to  write  composi 
tions  this  winter.  I think  it  is  pretty  good 
practice,  but  1 don’t  like  to  write  them  at  all. 
We  had  about  a foot  of  snow  the  30th  of 
March.  I have  eight  little  chickens,  a calf 
and  seven  sheep  and  four  lambs.  I will  close 
hoping  that  Uncle  Mark  and  the  Cousins  did 
not  get  very  badly  fooled  the  first  day  of 
April.  BLUE  BELL. 

Centralia,  111. 

[I  haven’t  heard  from  many  others,  but  I 
was  pretty  lucky  about  the  “fooling.”— U.  M.J 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I would  like  to  join 
the  Y.  H.  C.  I live  on  a farm  of  320  acres. 
Pa  has  taken  the  Rural  for  13  years  and 
would  not  do  without  it.  I help  tend  to  the 
chores.  The  spring  work  will  soon  commence 
now.  Last  summer  I reaped  most  all  the 
grain.  I am  going  to  learn  to  plow  this 
spring.  From  Your  Nephew, 

Brock  way  Centre.  Charles  foster. 
[We  want  to  know  how  you  like  plowing. 

— u.  M.J 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  The  birds  have  come 
back  to  us  again.  I had  a little  wTild  rabbit 
that  my  uncle  caught  for  me  and  I had  him 
three  years,  and  one  night  la,st  winter  the  rats 
killed  it.  I have  got  a cat  and  his  name  is 
Pig.  One  day  I put  him  in  a barrel  where 
there  were  lots  of  mice  and  he  would  catch 
them  and  bite  their  heads  off. 

Lake  Co.,  Ills.  guy  barnard. 

[That  cat  ought  to  have  kept  the  rats  away 
from  the  rabbit.  Was  he  asleep  at  the  time? 
— u.  m.]  

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I live  in  the  County 
York,  Ontario,  Canada.  My  father  has  taken 
the  Rural  for  three  years  and  likes  it  very 
much.  I like  to  read  the  letters  from  the 
Cousins  and  would  like  to  join  them.  We  live 
on  a farm  of  100  acres  and  grow  principally 
wheat,  oats,  barley  and  peas.  My  father  has 
tv  >cres  sewn  with  the  Delhi- Mediterranean 


Wheat  sent  by  the  Rural,  also  two  acres  to 
sow  with  the  Welcome  oats.  The  Angel  of 
Midnight  Corn  was  line  and  the  melons  very 
good,  Last  year  instead  of  getting  the  Gar- 
den Treasures  we  got  two  packages  of  toma- 
toes and  were  much  disappointed. 

York  Co., Ontario,  Can.  ELMER  hambj.Y. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I am  a boy  14  years 
old.  I read  the  Cousins’ lettors  aud  like  them 
very  much,  and  I would  like  to  join  the  \ . II. 
C.  I have  one  brother  and  three  sisters.  We 
live  in  Idaho.  We  came  from  Arkansas  to 
this  country.  We  have  372  acres  of  land.  We 
live  about  eight  miles  from  town.  We  have 
eight  head  of  horses  and  five  head  of  cattle 
and  40  head  of  hogs.  We  have  received  the 
Garden  Treasures.  I have  not  seen  any  let- 
ters from  this  Territory,  so  I hope  I may  see 
this  one.  YTours  truly, 

Idaho  Co.,  Idaho.  marian  cartley. 


£toch  and  poultry. 

“PERFECTION”. 

- -r-r-jinpiiim  mini  Was  marked  upon  A.  Hodman’*  butter  by  I on? v 

the  liny  Slate  Fair,  Boston,  Oct.,  ‘*0,  because  It  was  the  only 
butter  that  scored  100  I*oini«  atthe  I-argesi  ^ 

New  Ungland.  It  was  made  by  the  ° 

\V.  llronaon,  Pres.  Am.  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

T.  G^Yeonmnn^praT1 1 folsteln-Frlajlan  Breeders  Assoc. 

Rt  Homwl* K.J  Glmuione  at  the  “Midlands”  nawarden 
S»MYa%rifl?s  KeKwA a“S  do  a 

Ver? bare"  Majority <* tbe  test  dairymen  in  All  Counim., 

rue  Cooley  creamer  hafmore  l abor  ‘,"f  ri! 

— . than  any  other,  including  F.lcvators,  Cabinets  wiiu 

geralors,  Honour  and  Surface 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I have  been  going  to 
school  all  winter  and  that  bas  kept  me  pretty 
busy.  1 don’t  think  we  have  such  bad  boys  in 
our  school  as  those  Carrie  Dillatush  wrote 
about.  The  snow  is  most  all  gone,  and  I 
guess  we  won’t  have  any  more  this  winter. 
The  blackbirds  have  come  back  and  I saw  a 
robin  the  other  morning  when  I was  going  to 
school.  Our  school  will  be  out  next  Tuesday. 
I like  to  go  to  school  very  much,  but  I am 
always  glad  when  vacation  comes.  We  have 
taken  the  Rural  longer  than  Winnie  Edith 
Rhodes,  for  we  have  taken  it  ever  since  Papa 
was  married,  and  that  is  26  years.  I always 
enjoy  reading  the  cousins’  letters. 

Your  Niece, 

Freeport,  111.  annie  weaver. 


ANEW  BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE. 

KELLOGG’S 

oyal  Salt. 

POSITIVELY  PREVENTS  BUTTER 
FROM  EVER  BECOMING  RANCID. 
Endorsed  by  George  B.  Douglas.  President 

Mercantile  Exchange:  Putnam  Conklin,  Esq  . Manager 
Thurber,  Whyland  & Co.'s  Butter  Department  New 
York  Cltv;  Col  Wm.  Crozler,  Northport.  L I.,  N.  Y.. 
St.  Louis  Dairy  Co..  Charles  Cabanne,  Gtn  1 Manager. 
St.  Louis,  Mo  . and  others.  See  American  Agriculturist, 

P1?( ) K~S  AI I K ' b Y -Th e *W es  ter n Dairy  Supply  Co. , R8 
and  91  Lake  Street,  Chleago,  111.;  Childs  & Jones, 
Utica.  N.  Y.;  John  S.  Carter.  Syracuse  N.  Y.:  P.  J. 
Kaufman,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana:  W.  Y . '■UUKUi.  Somh 
hold.  L.  I.:  Frank  Sisson  and  C.  J.  Vlets.  New  London, 
Conn  ; G.  A Waggaman.  Houston.  Ue jeas ; t< . O . >1  a,r- 
cellus,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.:  Spangler  & Rich,  Marietta, 
Pa.;  Woodward  & Co.,  Hartford.  Conm:  H.  C.  Tanner 
& Co..  Saluda,  N C.:  R.  Stokes  Sayre.  Talladega.  Ala., 
Ten  Broeck  & Wentworth,  Chatham,  N.  ' u John  I . 
Lonas,  Mt.  Jackson,  Va  : Charles  A.  Muller,  Beekman, 
N.  Y.;  Homer  Ramsdell  Trans  Co.,  New burgh,  N.  Y., 
J.  B.  Templeman,  Broadway.  va.;J.  C.  Leslie.  Spring 
Held,  Ohio;  Butter  Preservative  Salt  Co.,  New  York 
Cli.v,  N.  Y.,  and  dealers  in  dairy  supplies  generally 
throughout  th  * United  States. 

Send  for  Circular.  m¥ir_,  - 4 . m en 
BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE  SALT  CO., 
Office  and  Factory. 

Foot  of  West  Eleventh  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


EXCELSIOR  I*.  ROCKS. 

CII  \ Y|  |*1  ONS  OF  THE  EA  ST  A N l>  V\  ES  I\ 

Highest  Honors  1886  and  1881,  at  Meriden,  C mm.,  and. 
Atlanta.  Ga.  Specialty  of  Fowl  for  farmers  send 
for  Catalogue.  SCI  ODER  *.JOWNSEN  I), 

TANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

For  I»o\iltry  Fencing. 

[7.8  OF  ONK  CENT  FOR  2 INCH  MESH  No.  19  \'IRE. 
1 EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

| Hatcher*  ami  Brooders. 

send  for  ClrenUr^  Broekner  & Eyaj.^ 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I think  I am  your 
lucky  niece,  for  after  having  drawn  the  plow, 
my  Grandfather  gave  me  a Webster’s  Un- 
abridged Dictionary  with  3,000  illustrations, 
because  I succeeded  in  getting  the  plow.  He 
also  gave  my  sister  Mary  a book  entitled 
“Little  Grandmother,”  one  of  Prudy’s  flyaway 
stories.  The  plow  works  very  nicely.  Mary 
and  I picked  up  1,600  bushels  of  potatoes  last 
fall.  Do  you  think  that  was  doing  well  for 
two  girls  11  and  13  years  old?  Was  not  that 
doing  as  well  as  some  of  your  nephews?  We 
would  pick  up  40  crates,  and  then  come  for 
the  horse  to  draw  them  to  the  barn.  If  all 
the  Elephants  had  been  Blushes  we  should 
have  had  more  potatoes  to  pick  up,  for  the 
Blushes  are  great  yielders  One  of  our  neigh- 
bors had  3,000  bushels  of  potatoes  on  nine 
acres  of  land.  Mary,  Zillah,  Isa  and  I,  all 
want  our  names  placed  among  the  cousins 
this  year.  Your  Niece, 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  abbie  ward. 

[t  think  the  dictionary  will  prove  a better 
implement  for  a girl  to  handle  than  a plow 
ever  would  be.  Our  boys  will  have  to  work 
hard  to  beat  that  record  at  picking  up  pota- 
toes. People  who  don’t  know  that  the  White 
Elephant  is  a potato,  and  who  are  pretty  sure 
that  elephants  can’t  blush,  might  get  mixed 
up  a little  at  one  of  your  sentences.— U.  M.J 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I wonder  who  reads 
those  patent  medicine  advertisements.  I am 
glad  I am  not  sick  so  that  I have  to  take  some 
of  it.  We  have  not  had  a great  deal  of 
cold  weather,  but  a lot  of  snow.  Papa  has 
kept  a close  account  of  each  snow  fall,  and 
there  have  been  just  136  inches.  My  brother 
Willie  and  I have  fine  fun  walking  on  snow 
shoes  and  sliding  down  hill  on  one  snow  shoe. 
Could  you  do  that,  Uncle  Mark?  My  Sister 
Edith  was  three  years  old  on  the  17th  of 
March.  She  is  as  busy  as  a bee,  always  try- 
ing to  help  me  wash  dishes,  make  the  beds, 
sweep  the  floor,  set  and  clear  off  the  table, 
sew  on  the  sewing  machine,  build  fires,  do  the 
washing,  etc.  Hattie  M.  Koiner,  of  Staunton, 
Va.,  may  name  her  colt  “Treasure.”  I think 
that  would  be  pretty,  but  Mamma  thinks  that 
“Morning  Glory”  would  be  pretty  too.  Hat- 
tie can  choose  which  she  likes  best.  I want  to 
be  a good  housekeeper  aud  cook ; so  Mamma 
is  teaching  me  this  winter,  so  I can  do  all  the 
housework  next  summer,  if  I don’t  go  to 
school.  I am  10  years  old. 

Como,  M.  T.  CARRIE  E.  HARLAN. 

[I  could  walk  on  snow  shoes  once,  but  I 
guess  I should  trip  up  if  I tried  it  now.  I am 
glad  you  are  learning  to  cook.  I like  all  good 
cooks,  you  see.  I am  inclined  to  think  “Trea- 
sure” will  be  the  best  name  for  the  colt.  Our 
new  cat  is  to  be  Called  Pansy.  I hope  our  dog 
won’t  kill  it  as  he  did  the  other  one.— U.  M.J 


THE  “COMMON  SENSE”  MILK  PftlL 

This  is  the 
only  per/e  ot 
Pail  made.— 
There  axe  no 
seams  in  the 
front  to  catch 
the  dirt.  It  has 
a perfectly  tit 
ting  strainer, 
which  can  be 
instantly  re- 
moved, so  that 
every  part  of 
the  pail  may 
be  quickly  and 
thorough  ly 
’ cleaned. 

Extra  strain 

patented.  ers  can  be  ob 

taThe^ Pains' made  from  heavy  XX  tin,  and  is  in  all 

^dfo'r  Ipecfa*!  Tk^A^nts  wanted. 

MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  TEATS. 
This  is  the  best  Tube  in  the  market.  Sent,  posh 
paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt  ofprlce  One 
Tube,  25cents;  Five  Tubes,  *1.00.  Send  tor  spe 
, elal  circulars  to 

BARTLETT  & DOW, 


WYANDOTTE  EGGS  from  Highest  Scoring 

Stock.  Write  TO  DAY  tor  Circular 

c.  W.  SMITH,  Greenville,  Ct. 


HALSTED’S  DUPLEX  CENTENNIAL 

INCUBATORS. 


DORKINGS,  Sdver  Gray— Eggs,  $1  for  13. 
POLISH,  W.  C.  Black-Eggs,  81  for  13. 
LANGSHANS-Eggs,  *1  for  13. 

FOWLS  for  Sale.  _ 

JOHN  L.  RICE, 

Reusselaerville,  N.  1. 


Wyandotte,  P.  Rock  and  P.  Duck  eggs  81.50  per  18; 
83  per  39.  JOEL  HADDOCKS,  Foxboro,  Mass. 

CANADIAN  UNLEACIIED  ASHES.-I  am 

prepared  to  furnish  responsible  parties  with  unleach  ■ 
ed  Ashes  of  the  best  quality  at  v cry  reasonable  price s • 
Address  F.  It.  Lalor,  Dunnvllle.  Ontario.  Canada. 

, FromPrizeWlnners;  Wyandottes.Plymouth 
,1  Rocks,  Light  Brahmas.  Buff  Cochins  and 
Games.  My  8th  Annual  Circular  mailed 
_ "Free,”  giving  particulars.  C.  Harris, 
Box  102,  Co'.umbus,  Ohio.  

, , ri  From  Black  Minorcas,  White  Mlnorcas, 

Ti  ,(t(  tS  WhlteWj andottes andWbite Plymouth 
Rocks,  winners  of  highest  prizes  at  the 
largest  exhibitions.  Prices  reasonable  for  quality  of 
stock  JOHN  J.  BERRY,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


LOWELL,  MASS. 


POULTRY  NETTING 

Cheaper  than  Ever. 

Write  for  prices  to 

Wm.  Cabbie  Excelsior  Wire  M’f’g  Co., 


43  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  L. 


WARREN 

MILK  BOTTLES 

Patented  March  23d,  1880. 
Adapted  for  the  Deliver} 
of  Milk  in  all  titles 
and  Towns. 

A LONG-NEEDED  WA’IT 
AT  LAST  SUPPLIED. 
A.  V.  WHITEMAN , 
72  Murray  St.,  NDV.  TOt,r 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  POULTRY  S 


Practical  .POULTRY  BOOK 
1 0O  PPG  beautiful  colored  plate, 
c liar  a villas  and  descriptions  of  all 
breeds;  how  to  caponize;  plans  for 
poultry  houses;  about  ‘ "!V7’ 

and  where  to  buy  Eggs  and  Bowls. 

Mailed  for  15  bejM. 

AkkOCIATED  FANCIERS, 
237  South  8th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Artichokes  and  Pekin  Ducks. 


t. 

settings 


Champaign,  III. 


Now  is  the  time  to  buy  EGGS  from  Thoroughbred 
Pn  ,itrv  at  a reasonable  price.  LT.  BRAHM  Ab,  lIjY  « 
TRICK?  WY ANDOTTES,  s:c.  B.  LEGHORNS,  and  R. 
C v,-  LEGHORNS.  I keep  none  but  the  best  stock. 
Eggs,  81.00  per  13.  M.  CQNN 


JERSEY  KEI),  l'OEAND-C  HINA, 
( lips u* r White,  Berkshire  .V  York- 
shire I’lgs.  Southdown,  Cots  wo  Id 
and  Oxford  Down  Sheepnnd  Lambs 
1 Scotch  Colley  Shepherd  Hogs  and 
Fancy  Poultry.  Send  for  Catalogue 
W.ATLEE  BURPEE  & CO.rhila.ru 


BROODERS. 

HALSTED’S  PERFECTED.  The  best  lamp 
Brooder  In  the  World.  No  Exceptions. 

HALSTED’S  SAFETY  BROODERS. 

Heated  with  I'liemical  Fuel.  No  flame;  no  smoke. 
Guaranteed  perfectly  safe  anywhere. 

Centennial  M’f’ff  Co*,  Box  250,  Rye,  N. 

Perfect  hatcher 

AND  

PERFECT  BRO«DER, 

The  leading  machines  of  the  world  for  Artificial 
Hatching  and  raising  all  kinds  of  Poultry.  H.  D.  Grin* 
die  M D , writes:  "Out  of  27  successive  hatches  with 
the  Perfect  Hatcher  the  average  was  9<  per cent. 
This  beats  all  records  of  hens  or  machines.  Don  t buy 

FRIENDS,  £e  v<£  BEES  or  HONEY 

In  any  way  interested  in  UUJJU  JJ.U.U  AJJ. 
we  will  with  pleasure  send  a sample  copy  of  the 
SEMI  MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
\\  ith  a descriptive  price-list  of  latest  improvements  In 
Hixls  Honey-Extractors,  Comb  Foundation,  Sectum 
Honey  Boxes,  a\\  books  and  jOwnalSjand  eve^tolng 
pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Simply 
send  your  address  plainly () 

Mycur  own  Bone, 

Meal,  Oyster  Shells* 
IgRAHAM  Flour  aud  Corn 
Jiathe  S&J  HiYlVD  MILL 

f (F.  Wilson’s  Patent).  1.00  per 
cent,  more  made  in  k< 

fSeD  Va! 


!PW£m 

PORTABLE  POULTRY  HOUSES. 


^UjSCfUanrouj? 

SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

To  destroy  injurious  Insects  is  conceded  by  all  or- 
chardlstsas  necessary  to  secure  perfect  fruit,  for  full 
directions  and  outfit  for  hand  or  horse  powerat  bottom 
cash  prices  address 

FIELD  FORCE  HUMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.V. 

SPRAY  the  HEN  House,  Rose  Bushes,  Our 
rants.  Plants,  etc  . and  Disinfect  Buildings,  with  the 
BELLOW*  ATOMIZER,  price  »<£ 

T.  W«oda««n,  74  Canalport  Ave.,  Chicago,  111, 


'A  U'JS  uoHpLiHDHJ;  ‘ILLVH'IHOW.  'V 

•piBilaad  snussajaxa  (TOD  sseappt.  A as  pen 
-dtqa  '-q|  •ani  saxoq  OJ  mil  -to  OS  ‘SS  sejoishn-ta 

I pu«  P88M  ' A. I ADO. I (A  IB  pcq  9ft  <’}  H9S«ROT<1 

.sni-iq  fatqiou  Atmq^a  U-t-uiAf)  -to  ejqodav 
I ‘ PUD  lo  8riOrT  ‘HIUJOAV  ‘HplOO  HqJKlOO  JOJ  8JU0A  I 
I or,  Joi  li  D98U  mou  0AT?ii  89iq^T8  A V P§  0tIX  uop  I 
I -iiiaoo  uj  89HJOH  JT9ili«tiTd99H  pun  JJufwnd  ao>  I 

golds  SiQttVM 


CALF 
FEEDER 

This  NEW  artiole  Is  appreciated  and  ap- 


SMALL’S 


proved  by  all  progressive  Farmers  and 
Stock  Raisers.  The  oalf  sucks  Its  food 
slowly*  In  s perfectly  natural  xoay,  thrlv 
ing  as  well  as  when  fed  on  its  own  mother -_  - — 

Oircula  l free.  SMALL  * MATTHEWS, 
*1  Frf  th  M-rU.t  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS 


/jot/t/Ar/ey 


(AMERICAN 

PAT.POHTABL 
HOUSE  Mfj.C 
^OROMA 


Furnished  all  complete  ready  for  occupancy.  These 
houses  P rarlJcof  and  Cheap. 

Um^’ori,!  anS  no  c^-pe^r  required  to  put  them 

t0».»d' tor  our  Circular  before  pou  order  a 
Poultry  Aouii, 

AMERICAN  PATENT  PORTABLE  HOUSE  MANUFAOTURINOCO. 

Corona,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 


mr 


PERSONALS. 


Roscoe  Conkling  talks  of  going  abroad  in 
June  and  remaining  until  September. 

Tub  heaviest  Mayor  in  the  United  States  is 
Mayor  Edwards,  of  Fargo,  Dak.,  who  weighs 
300  pounds. 

Ex-Governor  Routt,  of  Colorado,  says 
that  the  days  of  fancy  cattle-growing  in  the 
far  West  have  gone  by. 

1 resident  Cleveland  has  definitely  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  attend  the  Piedmont 
Fair,  which  will  be  held  in  Atlanta  during 
the  first  two  weeks  of  October. 

After  three  recent  attempts  to  assasinate 
him,  the  Nihilists  now  warn  the  Czar  that  at 
any  cost,  they  will  not  give  him  more  than 
three  months  more  of  life,  even  if  his  death 
entails  hundreds  of  deaths  among  their  own 
numbers. 

Mrs.  Mackey,  wife  of  the  Nevada  mining 
millionaire,  will  soon  leave  Paris  to  make  her 
home  iu  San  Francisco.  She  will  occupy  the 
palatial  mansion  of  Mr.  Charles  Crocker,  on 
Nob  Hill,  and  will  give  a series  of  unsurpassed 
entertainments. 

A case  of  remarkable  coincidence  has  just 
been  brought  to  light  in  Peoria,  111.  Some 
time  ago  Pat  Connors  was  killed  on  a railroad 
there,  and  it  now  transpires  that  his  brother 
was  killed  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  same  way, 
day  and  hour. 

M.  Lutand,  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Medi- 
cine de  Paris,  says  that  Pasteur’s  treatment 
for  hydrophobia  is  not  only  useless,  but  dan- 
gerous. There  seems  to  be  a pretty  wide- 
spread opposition  to  it.  Forty-nine  of  his 
patients  have  already  died— the  last  last 
Monday. 

B.  F.  Calhoun,  son  of  Rear-Admiral  Cal- 
houn, U.  S.  N.,  was  married  on  his  deathbed, 
in  Washington  Tuesday,  to  Eleanor  M. 
Semmes,  daughter  of  a retired  merchant  of 
that  city.  Mr.  Calhoun  died  a few  hours  later 
of  pneumonia.  The  couple  had  been  engaged 
three  years. 

Mrs.  John  Tyler,  once  a bride  of  the 
White  House,  has  been  calling  on  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land and  reciting  some  sparkling  reminiscen- 
ces of  her  early  married  life  as  the  wife  of  a 
President.  She  has  five  children  and  a beau- 
tiful young  granddaughter.  Her  home  is  in 
Virginia,  on  the  James  River,  and  she  retains 
much  of  the  beauty  of  her  youth. 

Senator  John  H.  Reagan,  of  Texas,  has 
just  come  out  squarely  in  favor  of  the  Prohi- 
bitory constitutional  amendment  which  the 
late  Legislature  voted  to  submit  to  the  peo- 
ple in  August.  Two  years  ago  he  stood  be- 
side Senator  Coke,  Governor  Ireland,  Con- 
gressman Mills  and  other  Democrats  in  oppos- 
ing the  growth  of  the  Prohibition  idea,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a sacred  principle  of  the 
Democracy  to  oppose  sumptuary  laws  of 
whatever  character.  Now  he  regrets  that  the 
great  Democratic  party  should  identify  itself 
with  the  fortunes  and  fate  of  the  whisky-shop 
drunkards  and  criminals. 

On  Thursday  the  14th,  the  anniversary  of 
the  assassination  of  resident  Lincoln,  22 
years  ago,  his  body  and  that  of  his  wife  were 
taken  from  their  secret  resting  place,  and  in- 
terred in  the  north  vault  of  the  Lincoln  Mon- 
ument in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  near  Spring- 
field,  Illinois.  Since  the  attempt  to  steal  the 
resident’s  body  in  1876,  an  oath-bound  asso- 
ciation of  his  friends  have  kept  it  concealed, 
and  since  1878  it  has  lain  about  three  feet  below 
the  surface  under  the  north  base  of  the  obe- 
lisk, while  the  public  thought  it  rested  where 

it  now  lies.  On  removal  of  the  coffin  lid  Lin- 
coln’s features  could  be  easily  recognized  by 
his  old  acquaiutauces.  Mrs.  Lincoln’s  body 
has  been  with  her  husband’s  since  two  davs 
after  her  funeral  in  1882.  J 

John  T.  Raymond,  the  well-known  actor, 
died  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  last  Sunday  morn 
mg  Aprd  10  a complication  of  diseases, 
chiefly  heart  trouble.  Real  name  John 
OBnen.  Born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  April  5 
183U-  First  appearance  on  the  stage  in  1858 ’ 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Was  fairly  successful  as 
“ fCt°ur  thls  country  and  England  till 
1876,  when  he  achieved  the  greatest  success  of 
his  life  as  Colonel  Sellers,”  the  hero  of  Mark 
1 wains  “The  Gilded  Age.”  Since  then  he 
has  made  lots  of  money  in  this  and  other 
plays  Like  actors  generally,  he  was  divorced 
from  his  first  wife,  Marie  Gordon,  a “beauti- 
ful blonde.  His  present  widow  was  Miss 
Barnes,  a daughter  of  Rose  Etynge.  by  the 
first  of  her  three  or  more  husbands. 


OFF  WITH  THE  TARIFF  ON-SEEDS 

•UlJC  thcm»  llth  our  wonderful  mc’ 


the 

EARLIEST  POT®® 

THIS  WORLD  HAS  EVER  SEEN 

:fapROLIFICEXCELLEllt^|BB 


ing  grown  a large  crop  of  the  Col 
lowing  seeds  the  past  season,  in  order 
w potato  into  50,000  more  homes 


F0R$TW|,,V^ 

™ ~ 7eedTan“oNE  W H &Le' p’o- 


fiia  following  new  and  valuable  seeds,  and 

;,  .STRSYBEAUTV, 'IS 

'■'i  "AS  EVER  SEEN.  Wilson’, 


.uowiedged  by  all  The  EAR. 
iST  I'll TV T O THIS 
Ibsipjy  ISIood  Turnip 


l»nifn,  excellent  for  table  use.  feorH'wkw'^"""'?  "Ai  ■> 

I'  iLlDGOHN,  early,  productive,  aefe. 

ect  powder  plant,  which  is  death  ♦<-»  ->n  i:r.  , . 


cedented  offer.  m v , 
each,  of  the  following 

TATO 
the 

wok i ^ 

all  Winter.  Shaker's  Earl v Jt  1 7 r-  ill  ■ S’. E2°«  as  strinK  beans 

Com- best  early  kiuT®  NEW  BRAZILIAN  FI  flUR 
CORN  S'*0’  bica4 whJ!J!  «Pue ikM u n 

yU  jlll  Cucumber,  best earlv  variety  • l7,urlv 

Huff  i it  cum  her.  Improved  Firlv  ll  i!  ^r°U4  CongGreen  Pick* 

Banana  Muskraelon,  “u  ita  Vfc  °n’  earliest  and  sweetest. 
vc.*h  Onion.  Mammoth  Silver  ki„„CaU  i Improved  Yellow  Dan* 
from  seed  first  year.  1 111  orovorT  eMT11  <>n  <Y!’  Sr0'73  three-pound  onions 
Bearing  Pea,  bears  'i?™1 ,p-  r 1{,i88’* 

ever  seen,  New  Japanese  PnmnLi  / u , ■ ePPer»  finest  sweet  pepper 
this  country.  Extra  if PumGki"  ‘*ver  trrowl,  in 

best  summer  variety.  Brazif  suaor  Lnoo  -V-w  Chartlcr  ltn<ll»l>, 

■ 1 S°od  tor  summer  or  winter.  Valpa- 

all  winter.  Early 


Brazil  Sucflr  Sn,.«aw?  1 ?•  -New  Chartler  Kadlsh, 


po?- F0RSI.00  TWO  collections  for 


, ‘J  * viHUbV,  unci' 

J'VL’  *«*••  variety.^  A_sample  packet- of  the’AKLlBijs 
M KOSEUM,  the  cele. 

fy  « A vm  I,,,'.---  - - 


— .w.soay,  n.  .-'itnipie  pa< 

One  packet  I* YKEl'H IT 

-“QQ  C llimc T ibc  DRnus r*- r'^ 

i,  oj  r ULI®olZE  FACKFTS  aw,mT Lor '"'•ivttin& a»d ose 

^otsiB^lRiae 


URPEI 


' '(jBECO  , 
sr  SEED. 
iEATALO&fi 


IA  FARM  ANNUAL  for  18871 

THE  BEST  GARDEN  Wabmm  about! 

..  r Alt  I? I and  FLOVVFR  I 

BULBS.  PLANTS.  Eancr^H-fTRV^  fiT' 

. scribes  Rare  Novelties  in  Vegetables  Vndtn1”  ‘ ^ de  f 

A T LF  be  ittmedelBtwhsre  ^nd 

- I BURPEE  &_CO.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


.You  Will  Not  Find 


i my  catalogue 
store  ” seed,  ven- 

fc-ater  travellers  than  Stanley ; seed  saved  from  th/odds 
ends  of  various  crops;  seed  raised  from  unsalable 
onions,  headless  cabbages,  sprangling  carrots,  or  refuse 
Deets.  ( lam  always  happy  to  sho  w my  seed  stock. ) But 
if  you  want  Northern  seed,  honestly  raised,  home 
' - t gr°wn  (not  more  than  two  other  catalogues  contain  as 
vyai7an/ed  (see  the  cover),  valuable  novelties,  some 
wnich  are  to  be  found  in  no  other,  send  for  my  vegetable  and 
Tueed  cataI°SueDfor  >887,  FREE  to  all.  It  contains  6o  vaBe- 
Corn  P<ia  s>  41  ?f  Cabbages,  53  of  Melons,  44  of 

Lorn,  etc.,  etc.,  besides  a large  and  choice  variety  of  flower  seed. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

ifpkSSSra 

new  varieties 
GRAPES.  Extra 
Quality.  Warranted 
true.  Cheap  by  mail. 

I Low  rates  to  dealers. 

^_Oatalogue  FREE! 


Jarvis-Conklin 
M0RTG8GE  TRUST  Co., 

Capital  Paid-up  *l,OOU.O(M» 

By°ena ft  t %*°ut 

c^iBeef 

Secured  also  by  the  entire  paid  up  capital  of  $1,000,000.’ 
Italso offers  HIIAK  ANTFEI)  SIX  FEU  PFNT 
first  mortgages  on  Kansas  City  busings  Dronertv  and 
improved  farms  in  KANSAS  and  MISSOURL 

ROLAND  K.  CONKLIN.  SECRETARY, 
Equitable  Building,  New  York. 
Messrs  Morgan  tfcBreunau,  Providence, R. I., or 
jJoIib  M.  Slirigley,  411  Walnut  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

TRAVEL  VIA 

“ Through  Trains  with  Dining 
Cars,  Pullman  Palace  Sleep- 
ing Cars,  Modern  Coaches. 
Sure  connections  in  Union 
Depots  at  its  terminal  points, 
with  trains  from  and  to  the 
East,  West,  North  and  South. 
Cheapest,  Best  and  Quickest 
/route  from  Chicago,  Peoria 
— or  St.  Louis  to 

DENVER,  <jt  paiji 

SANFRANCSCo,  MINNEAPOLIS, 

KANSAS  CITY,  1!"]^°^ 

CITY  OF  MEXICO,  ATCHI80* . ’ 

o/°conTnectinSg  tel’  orTddts^  ^ ^ 

'lstPVTpER'  H'BnSI?NE’  PAUL  MORTON. 
st  '■  “•  G.  M.  G P & T A 

32S’naL?r0n0aU?fin^  Dietionary  containing’32,000  words 
320  pages,  send  I6e.  in  stamps  to  Paul  Morton'  chicago.’ 


W H 


Headquarters  and  lowcTrnte  j™*  Oatalogne  rnkt:  w bb  iB  he  mm  vasa 

ERfiPIR^  STATE  & NIAGARA  Tl  Sl  HUBBARD 

^ SfIFl n a e ha KILLS  'yssn 


Struggle  against  barrenness  and  poor  soil  in  New 
England, 

W H K JST 

IN  FERTILE  MINNESOTA, 

The  richest  and  best  farm  in  that  State  may  be  had  for 

411  £135  0 00 

All  in  one  piece. 

Good  house  cost  $3,800. 

Splendid  barn  cost  $1,000. 

Finest  timber;  160  acres  worth 
$100  an  acre. 

Clear  and  beautiful  Lake. 
School  house  close  handv 

760  ACRES 


, POTATO  Bills 

which  is  THE  BEST,  SAFEST  LdCIIEAPEST  10NV0N  BUBBLE, 
i Bugs,  Canker  Worms,  Pear  Slums  , , A poison  for  killing  Potaio 

HEI*HNGW#V’S  LONDON  PURPLE  CoIja  Hi^i: 


214  MILES  FROM  DEPOT. 
FINE  ROADS. 


WELL  IMPROVED. 
RO  WASTE. 


KILLS  ALI*  HEADY  TO  SEED 

— ...  _ IS  1IGRQFO  „ 


15  ATTT  P TXT  tFARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

®5  CATTLE  IN  PERFECT  ORDER. 

Paid  last  year  above  expenses 
rr,  . ^ 14,750. 

To  lovers  of  hunting  this  location  is 

paradise. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to 

A.  H.  HORNSBY,  Real  Estate  Broker, 
.,  . teT-  1’AUL,  MINN. 

Also  for  particulars  as  to  St.  Paul. 


OVER  300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

And  ufi  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  , 

^Wft^le^er.Tasier.npTtriliLesf^i^to8*  ^ ~ ~~  WANTED. 

Clothes  than  any  other  in  the  VYorld.  WochaUenga 
any  manufaHurer  to  produce  a better  Washer 
M^ine  Warranted  FIVE  W 
lv^attKaft‘on,Gua,railtee<1  The  only 
Z?s|!?r  can  bo  cJamped  to  any  sized  ^ • ■ — 
tab  like  a Wringer.  Made  of  maJJeabb 

asns.'tt’sss! 

|s  ssa~garasf| 

Sample  to  agents,  $3.  Also  our  celebrated 

M IMJWISiT  A^&h^lesaTewes. 


PtSiMIanfouiS 


THE 

RED 

BOOKS. 


t'|1'\Sl')Ul  our  Daisy  Harness,  worth  S-a.jTTi^ 
>ESS  Co’.',  Vftofc  'saieM/Z  14°t olf  Wells  Sfi^ffato.SAY: 


Riioiwnt.  £3  i Iluw  e norse  s feet.  Write 

Brewuter  Satety  Keia  Holder  Co ..  Botty.Ktch. 


RT-HANI 


I & Type  Writing 

College  pamph- 
Jets  with  full 

Nn  Ie,ssons  ln  either  art,  1 O cts. ; both  arts, *20 
ThosolS8  aecepte<i'  *eud  silv«r  or  postal  note, 
wbiob  / j , less°“s  arf  complete,  and  are  the  same  from 
mmhh,  f, « f a.re,tauSht  ^ Haven's  Colleges,  and  which 

enable  us  to  fit  students  for  Short-Hand  and’ Type- Writine 
feSfee  Months’  time.  Th^esls  arf 

by  a child  a,  d e!no„;  vU  !a  I?avfu'  cau  b0  ,earned  at  home 
CoHeges  Thr  X , b ohboned  except  at  one  of  Haven’s 
Fro!.  ‘ Christian  Observer,  Baltimore.  Md  savs- 

Iht  lC-V  are,a  sreat  advance  beyond  other  systems  makfng 
of'ijtl0n  °*  §h,0,rt'1Iand  comparatively  easv.”  ’ Addresf 

• Chica™6  u?  ° Pegea ! N?"York'  N'  T.  1 Philadelphia 
ta. , Chicago,  111. ; Cincinnati,  O. ; San  Francisco,  Cal. 


..  Gold  Fields, 

that  pan  out  richly,  are  not  so  abundant  as  in  the  early 

Portland,  MalSe’,  will  by  return  mail®  t0  I-allett  & Co 
information  about  worl  whiLifthL‘i  ’ recj!lve  fr,'e.  full 
home  wherever  they  are  melted'  th«a,n d?/tand  liveat 

sure  of  snug  little  fortunes, t31t  1 e are  absofiiteIy 


8tU<  AND  S 
ASSORTED  I 

"*•*  ,l  lVe  purebneed  at  recent 
Wholesale  auction  Bales  eevei  nl 
huge  lots  of  Reiunants  of 
R bt  bo  n S ftt pi  ices  Which 
miii  enable  us  to  o tier  epic  n- 
dl,i  bargains.  These  reni- 
nants  aie  all  from  two  to 
tnree  yards  and  upwards  In 
•'•Bgth,  and  many  of  them 
file  the  finest  quality  of 
It'bhons  In  the  market,  oT 
diflereii t widths,  in  a va. 
i iety  of  fashionable  shades, 
m fact,  nearly  all  cohnt* are 
represented  ; also  different 
Kinds  of  Ribbons  adapted 
lor  bonnet  string*,  mck- 
wear.  trimming  for  hats  and 
di  esses,  bows.  scaiTs,  etc 
etc.  No  lady  can  pnrclmsa 
such  fine  rihla  ns  as  tlier-e 
atany store  in  tlieiand  lor 
four  times  the  money.  Ii 
you  will  agree  to  show  (be 
goods  tol.  iends,  and  aid  us 
tomakesa'les,  we  will  send 
a sample  box  of  these  ele- 
gant ribbons  for  :t:e  cts. 
In  Stamps.  Twoltoxes 
• SO  Cts*  Fumr  Itox  s 
SI.  Ten  ltuxes, 

Empire  Agency, 

37  College  Siace, 
NEW  YORK  N.  Y 


O N_3 O DA Y d'  l ittAL. 

THIS  new 

ELISTIB  TRUSS 

Bms  a Pad  different  from  all 
otners.  13  cup  shape,  with  Self- 
oeijUslinr  Ball  in  center, adapts 
itself  to  all  positions  of  the 

body  while  the  ball  inthecnp 
presses  back  the  intes- 

mau\^d\ernhe|fi2,eer'^W^t^1^^t^r“sarePth®hl°" 
ri®  c e 7.daY  “d  night,  and  a radical  cure 
w easy,  durable  and  cheap.  Sent  by  mail.  Cir- 
culars free  EMLKSTOS  TRUSS  CO.,  ChI«go,  ill. 

Meatonthis  paper. 

SIPTOptTon^ 

thousands ^of9 cases **0 he^wor s t1  k abf V 6 dlsea8el  >>yl‘s  use 
have  beencared  lndVcd  ' ”, d and  of  lonS  standing 

press  A P,  a 

fid  a new  and  success- 

iui  LUKE  at  your  own  home  bv 

°*  West  31st  ^t..  New  York  City 

I CURE  FITS! 

, i^,ho'LnaI,uay  £ure  Ld0  noc  moan  merely  to  “top  tEbm  “r  a 
«fT5Jhem  ret»ukn  affain’ 1 mean  a radical  cure. 
SICKNESS^  Ufe  FI?®’  EPILEPSY  or  FALLING 

NErS  a *l^e“JLon^  8tudy-  Iwarrant  my  remedy  to  cure 
not  ^owtre?ofvin/ranse  Ot.h0r3  hftTe  fal,od  ls  ”»  reason  tor 
v toDS"!oecelT  n®.a  cttre'  bend  at  onco  for  a treatise  and  a 
F«e  Bottle  of  my  Infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post 
Office.  It  costs  yon  nothing  for  a trial,  and  I will  cure  von 
Address  Dr,  H,  O ROOT,  188  Pearl  St  . NewVork. 

100  Choice  New^ecitations  13  Songs,  Elegant 

for  a 2c,  stamp.  CADIZ  CA  R D cfo^VaXz,  «L 


NEWPIECEST0  SPEAK  IN  SCHOOL 

at  Church  or  Home  Entertainments. 
Elocution  Gesture.  Beautifully  Illus- 
trated. 12different  numbers,  $1.00.  Sam- 
pieby  mail,10  cts.  Agents  Wanted. 
Hall  & Stebbins,  ii  Michigan  ave.  Chicago,  III 


GOLD  EREC 

WATCHES  tllCE 


SAMPLE 

treatment 


Tobrmg  our  house  prominently  be- 
fore the  Ladies  and  to  Impress  upon 
them  the  fact  that  we  are  Headquarter# 
for  many  articles  indispensable  for  their 
personal  use  and  home  adornment,  we 
. make  the  following  liberal  offer  To 
I the  person  telling  us  the  longest  verse 
■in  the  Bible,  before  dime  lOth, 
we  will  present  a Lady’s  Ool<l 
Watch  worth  $60.00,  Solid 
Oold,  Hunting  Case,  Stem  Winding, 
If  there  be  more  than  one  correct  an- 
swer the  second  will  receive  a Lady’s 
Solid  Oold  t'liatelain 
WatcU^°rth-«^0.  The  third  a pairof  Oold  ^Bracelets 
worth  1(^30.  The  fourth _au  elegant  Ool«l  ISar  JPia  worth 
•wlO.  Each  of  the  next  25  (if  there  be  so  many  correct  answers) 
will  receive  a Dozen  ofour  .Ladies*  Silk  I*ocket  Hand, 
kerchiefs  worth  J$3.  Enclose  SOcc  (stamps,  silver  or  postal 
note)  with  your  answer,  for  which  we  will  6end  you  our  New  Ele- 
gantly Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  the  latest  Fancy  Stitches 
and  Designs  for  Crazy  Patchwork,  Ac.,  and  a finely  Illustrated  Book 
of  Instructions  in  the  fascinating  and  profitable  employment  of  mak- 
ing Artificial  Flowers,  Ac.  from  Tissue  Paper.  Address 

YAIE  SILK  WORKS,  870  CHAPEL  ST,  NEW  HAVEN,  COHN. 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THH  RURAL  NEW  - YORSBH. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there- 
fore respectfully  informed,  that  any  correspondence 
with  a view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) go  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more,  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space 25  «< 

Preferred  positions  ' ! ! ! ! ! ! ^5  per  cent.'  extra. 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,’>  per 
line,  minion  leaded centf> 


Ur*' :aour  falt5  we  can  cure  you,  deir  j 
Ifre/V  B ’,?wlllm*,1'n0“g5  to  cop  vine.  1 "■  - 
■ S.  LiDDiBBxca  4 Po..  N.tv“k,  h! 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Btoal  New  Yorker  l8: 

Single  copy,  per  year #2  00 

“ Six  months ' j 10 

G^at  Britain  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  post-paid #3,04  (12s.  6d.) 

™nc®  "V"' 3.04  ( I8« fr.) 

French  Colonies 4-08  ^ tr. ) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Hntarad  at  the  Post-offlce  at  New  York  City,  W,  Y, 
aa  seeond  slaaa  matt  matter. 
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Cucumbers  are  green  but,  they  get  the 
best  of  a fellow  sometimes— New  Age. 

There  seem  to  be  cannibals  in  Ireland.  At 
least  we  are  told  that  an  eating  house  in  Dub- 
lin displays  the  notice,  “Sailors  vitals  cooked 
here.” — New  Age. 

Strange  boy:  “Why  was  a monument 
erected  to  this  man?”  Smart  boy  (native, 
and  to  the  manor  born):  “Probably  because 
he  hadn’t  any.”—  Vox  Populi. 

A woman  woke  her  husband  during  a storm 
the  other  night,  and  said,  “I  do  wish  you 
would  stop  snoring,  for  I want  to  hear  it 
thunder.” — Otago  Witness. 

Mamma:  “Gracious  goodness,  child ! What 
on  earth  are  you  doing  ?”  Little  Lady:  “I 
am  watering  the  flowers  on  mamma’s  new 
bonnet.  They  looked  so  dreadfully  dry.”— De- 
troit Free  Press. 

“Flossy,  you  talk  too  much.  You  don’t 
hear  grandma  jabbering  every  minute.” 
“No,  grandma;  but  you  know  that  you’ve 
lived  a great  deal  longer’n  I have,  and  had 
time  to  get  most  of  the  talk  out  of  you.” 
Toledo  Blade. 

Fred,  three  years  old,  and  his  baby  sister 
were  to  have  a drink  of  water.  Fred  reached 
for  the  glass,  saying:  “ Et  me  have  it  firss;” 
but  mamma  said  “No,  little  girls  always 
first.”  Sir  Fred  replied,  “No,  gen’lemen  firss. 
They’re  jus  as  sirsty  as  girls!  "—Babyhood, 

Buxom  widow  (at  evening  party):  “Do  you 
understand  the  language  of  flowers,  Dr. 
Crusty  ? ” Dr.  Crusty  (an  old  bachelor) : “No, 

ma’am.”  Widow:  “You  don’t  know  if  yellow 
means  jealousy?”  Dr.  Crusty:  “No  ma’am. 
Yellow  means  biliousness.”—  Otago  Witness. 

Mrs.  B.  is  one  of  those  energetic,  quick 
motioned  women  who  carry  their  work  by 
assault.  One  day  she  had  started  across  the 
room  on  some  errand,  but  midway  forgot 
what  it  was.  “What  was  I going  for?”  she 
asked  aloud.  Two-year-old  seated  on  the  floor 
and  always  liable  to  be  swept  up  in  one  of  her 
mother’s  hurricane  passages,  asked  meekly, 

‘ ‘Was oo — goin’  for  me?- Baltimore  Tel- 

egram.  

See  Maher  & Grosh’s  new  knife,  p.  379— Adv. 


11  SAMPLES— INCLUDING  ALL  ANALYZED  DURING  PAST  YEAH  ~ g44  24 

AVERAGE  E ULl M G( P « !,C0^  t^r  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric'  Acid  and  ^ 

AVERtACE1  EXCESS  <>F  “IeLL.NC  PRICE”  OVER  “VALUATION,"  ^ 
■ qJaL  TO  “PERCENTAGE  OF  ADVANCE  OF  SELLING  PRICE  ^ 

OVERVALUATION.  , • nf  anv  fertilizer  may  be  very  misleading.  It 

the  number  of  an.ljee,  on  wh.cb  he  uverage , » ^ p^pUrt  to 

represent  the  actual  composition  of  the  fertilizer.  bend  ^^..w.amOIIANOCO 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  158  FRONT  ST.,  ^ 


ESTABLISHED  1852.  . 

JACIWON  BROTHERS, 
MEW  YOBS  STATE  EE  AIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WOEES, 
MAIN  OFFICE , 76  THIRD  AVE.,  ALBANY,  N.  I . 


plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  for  sale. 

GOOD  NEWS 
TO  I APIES. 

""Greatest  offer.  Now  s your  rims 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas,  Coffees  and  Bafe.ln|r 
Powder,  and  secure  a beautiiul 
Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose , 

Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set,  Gold  Band 


STILL  AHEAD. 

74  1-3  Bushels  Corn  per  acre  for  three  vears. 

In  the  recently  published  experiments 
with  fertilizers  conducted  at  the  State  Farm 
in  Rhode  Island  for  three  years,  the 
Stockbridge  Corn  Manure  comes  out 
ahead,  producing  in  three  years  an  aver- 
age of  74h)  bushels  and  4326  pounds  of 
stover  per  acre,  or  TEN  PER  CENT 
MORE  corn  than  was  produced  by  any 
other  fertilizer.  Equal  values  of  fertilizer 
were  used  in  each  case.  One  dollar’s 
worth  of  the  Stockbridge  Manure  pro- 
duced nearly  2X  bushels  of  com  and  160 
lbs.  of  stover.  In  other  words,  ONE  dol- 
lar’s worth  of  Stockbridge  produced  nearly 
THREE  dollars’  worth  of  corn  and  stover, 
reckoning  corn  at  52  cts.  and  stover  at  $8 
per  ton. 

At  the  price  at  which  these  manures  cau 
be  bought  of  our  local  agents  this  year, 
they  will  be  found  the  cheapest  fertilizers 
in  the  market,  for  although  costing  a little 
more  at  the  outset,  they  go  much  further , 
and  there  is  less  to  handle  and  apply. 

Get  lowest  cash  prices  before  buying. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 

tt  ( \ T G4  t*  K I 1ST  ■ F B I K S I -A.  TST  ^ • 

^nly  C^wtbV  n26,021  lbs2  ozof  milk  In  a year 

The  only  four-year  old  that  baa  given  f oz.ln  J * 

Hi  has  averaged  17.166  lbs. 

The  o“fiyheardoafriwo  year-olds  that  has  averaged  12,4651bs.  7 
The°only  two-year  old  Holstein-Friesian  that  has  made  21 
Thirty -omf Cow°/  iWhe^d  have  averaged  20  lbs.  1 oz.  of 
Fourteen1  CowsTIn^this  herd  have  averaged  2-2  lbs . 1 oz.  of 
a imi^sand^ji^ffce  standard-bred  Hambletonian  Stallions. 


158  FRONT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

ISSii  <7  AKl'lKI.D’-* 

“The  American”  % HAY  TEDDER 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone  Toneh  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KNA.BE  <fe  CO. 

No».  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore, 
Ho.  * 1 1 2 fifth  Avenue.  New  York, 

FAEatJHAB  EE7ST0NB  COEN  PLANTEE 

Warrauted  the  best  corn  dropper  and  most 
k perfect  force-feed  fertlizer  distributor  lu  tue 
* world.  Sbnd 

FOBCaTALOOUK. 
Addresa 


Send  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

HORSE  POWERS 

Latest  Improvement. 
Machines  for  Threshing  and  Cteanlng  Grainj 
also  Machines  for  Sawing  W ootl  with  Circular  ana 
CrosB’Cut  iJraK  Sai4  w.  „ . . ..  i>  put  consider1 

: . \ c , . , rvwaft  Vnirnhmtv!  Quantity  and  Quality  ol 


Ing  Easy 
Work 


SIMPLE-DURABLE-EFFICIENT. 


manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

aihes  plow  company, 

QUINCY  HALL.  BOSTON, 

And  53  BEEKMAN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
Agents  wanted.  Send  for  Circular  and  IUustrated 
Pamphlet  of  Implements  and  Machines. 

INIPROVED  7 ARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Cultivators.  Feed  -Mills.  Fee,  S (earners  -Cram  Seeders , 
Corn  Planters,  Plows,  Plow  Sulkies,  Hay  ^esse.«c 
Established  183-L  Send  for  ,,  \ V 

TVHKKI  i-'R  A MEIJCK  CO  Albany.  *• 


CHALLENGE 

WIND  MILLS  never  blow 
down,  a record  no  other 
■*Nl"YL*e'Alimill  can  show.  Sent  on  30 
V 1 'days'  trial.  Also  feed  grind- 
ers. shelters,  pumps,  etc. 
Agents  wanted.  Catalogues 
free.  Challenge  Wind 
Mill  and  Feed  Mill  Co., 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  HI- 


Batavia,  aane  w,  m. 


If  you  intend  to  buy  a 
hay  car  (of  which  we  make 
three  (3)  styles)  a grappling 
■ Fork  or  a Sulky  Plow. 
Send  for  prices,  etc.,  to 

Fowler  i Farrington, 

v Taugbannock  Falls.  N.  \ » 

OAKL  -A-'W"  2ST 

The  Great  Nursery  of 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 

200  imported  Brood  Mares, 
Choicest  Families. 

UARCE  NUMBERS 
ALL  ACES, 
both  SEXES, 

In  Stock. 


nowledged  by  all  to  be  TH  t* 

Asy  Draft.  Durability,  Quantity  and  quality  of 

Patentees ^xhd Zotx  M a h’’  yrri’nont. 

DROWNS 
D FENCE  BUILDER. 

Send  for  circular. 

JOHN  P.  BROWN. 

KISINU  SUN,  1NI>. 


H3322Z33iS 


ENGLISH  CLEMATIS 


We  make  from  the  best  material,  Superior  Articles  of 
.►airy  floods  that  are 

facturersof  Curtis’  Improvefl  Fact  y ^,  oi,  Tost  Churn, 
or  Mutter  WorUer-C ream  \ Refrigerator  TanUs  and  Can 

CORNISH,  CURTIS  & GREENE,  Fort  Atkinson,  wis. 

For  terms  and  description 


l!n-esUsUfUl  kl"dHi).AC.hw7Ll'»K V’V  Alhnny!  N . Y 


• address 


ONONDAGA  F.  F.  DAIRY  SALT. 

THE  AMERICA N I»A I B Y SA LT  CO.,  L’ ».  HOLE  MANUK 


300  to  400 

Imported 

FROM  FRANCK 

- JP'wa Annually. 

ByW  Send  for  120-page  Catidogue,  lUustra  ions 

by  Kosi,  Bonheur.  A**?!!® 

M‘wayne,  DuPageCo-  Illinois^ 

FARNi  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 

8 to  16  Horse  Power. 

illustrated  Pamphlet  Free.  Addresa 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &.  CO. 
! SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

LEFFEL’S  iron 

Wind  Engine  : 

Strongest  and  dSSj 
easiest  regulated  

Pnr^y  nrade  of^Ialleahle  Iron. 

SP RING  F IELD  M^AC? o C © ' 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


gutta-percha  hooping 

FOR  FLAT  AMD  STEEP  ROOFS. 

« ^rf%«orproof’wlnd- 

FOR  Factories,  Sln.i.s,  Barns,  Sheds,  Etc. 

Empire  Roofing  Co., 

257  North  12th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Vol.  XLVI.  No.  1944, 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  30,  1887. 

Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress.  In  the  year  1887,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 7 


OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 
HEREFORD  COW,  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE  1714. 

URING  the  end  of  last 
century  and  the  first 
quarter  of  this, there  was  a 
very  hotly  contested  rival- 
ry between  the  Short-horn 
and  Herefords  breeds  of 
cattle  in  England.  This 
was  particularly  active 
between  1800  and  1820,  es- 
pecially between  the  ac- 
knowledged champions  of 
each  breed,  Thomas  Bates 
and  John  Price,  and  chal- 
lenges for  competitive 
shows  of  equal  numbers  of 
cattle  were  frequent.  For  nearly  50  years 
after  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  however, 
the  Hereford  breeders  ceased  to  be  aggressive, 
and  the  ‘‘white- 
faces”  appeared  to 
have  abandoned  the 
field  to  the  “red, 
white  and  roans.” 

It  is  claimed  by  the 
Hereford  men  that 
this  period  of  com- 
parative inactivity 
was  very  favorable 
for  the  steady  im- 
provement of  the 
breed,  the  limited 
demand  leaving  no 
temptation  for  the 
use  of  any  but  the 
choicest  specimens 
of  the  breed  for  the 
purposes  of  repro- 
duction ; while  dur- 
ing the  same  perio  d 
the  great  and  con- 
stantly increasing 
popularity  of  the 
Short-horns  led  to 
the  use  of  all  males, 
good,  bad  and  in- 
different, for  breed- 
ing purposes,  so  that 
when,  in  1870,  the 
Hereford  men  again 
assumed  the  aggres- 
sive, their  breed  was 
greatly  improved 
from  its  form  in 
1825,  when  it  appar- 
ently yielded  to  its 
rival;  but  while  the 
improvement  in  the 
Hereford  is  conced- 
ed, the  partisans  of 
the  Short-horns  do 
not  admit  any  fall- 
ing off  in  the  merits 
of  their  favorites. 

Although  the  first 
recorded  importa- 
tion of  Herefords 

into  this  country  was  made  in  1817,  in  the 
same  ship  which  brought  the  first  recorded 
importation  of  Short-horns,  it  was  not  until 
the  importation  of  Erastus  Corning  and  W 
H.  Sotham,  in  1840,  that  the  breed  attracted 
any  considerable  amount  of  attention  among 
us.  Even  afterwards  their  progress  was  very 
slow  in  popular  favor  until  a demand  arose, 
from  1870  to  ’75, for  bulls  of  the  improved  breeds 
to  cross  for  beef-producing  purposes  on  the 
native  cattle  of  our  Western  plains  and  prai- 
ries. Although  there  are  records  of  many 
superior  dairy  cows  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Herefords,  and  their  milk  has  always  been 


considered  very  rich  in  cream,  they  have  never 
been  thought  specially  fitted  for  the  dairy; 
but  from  their  earliest  history  they  have  been 
prized  by  their  partisans  as  unsurpassed  for 
grazing  purposes.  Then  again,  it  is  claimed 
by  their  friends  that  their  thick,  warm  coats 
and  hardy  constitutions  help  them  to  “rustle” 
amid  the  hardships  of  range  life  better  than 
their  Short-horn  rivals,  and  on  these  accounts 
they  have,  of  late  years,  made  rapid  advances 
in  popular  favor  in  the  West.  In  the  East, 
also,  they  have  long  had  many  admirers.  Of 
these,  probably  the  best  known  was  the  late 
Hon.  J ohn  Merryman,  of  Cockeysville,  Mary- 
land. He  purchased  his  first  Herefords  as  far 
back  as  1859,  while  he  was  President  of  the 
Maryland  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Society,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  did  much 
to  make  the  breed  known  by  showing  his 
stock  through  the  West,  winning  prizes  wher- 
ever they  were  offered ; but,  of  course,  there 
was  but  little  competition  in  those  days.  He 
was  the  first  owner  of  Herefords  in  Maryland, 
and  being  enterprising,  public-spirited  and 
courageous,  with  marked  executive  talents, 
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ard  2d  was  bred  by  Jno.  H.  Arkwright,  Esq., 
Hampton  Green,  Leominster,  Herefordshire, 
and  was  imported  in  July,  1870,  by  Mr. 
Merryman,  and  died  in  the  possession  of  C.  M. 
Culbertson  Esq.,  in  1884,  leaving  a progeny 
unequaled  by  that  of  any  Hereford  bull  ever 
imported.  This  is  admitted  by  all  Hereford 
breeders,  and  is  especially  true  of  females.  To 
establish  her  reputation,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
of  a cow,  “She  is  by  Sir  Richard.” 


THE  DRESSED  MEAT  TRADE. 

The  Retail  Butchers’  Protective  Association 
secured  its  charter  in  this  State  last  week,  and 
will  at  once  locate  local  associations  in  every 
town  and  city  in  the  State,  and  promote  the 
formation  of  similar  associations  in  other 
States.  The  Western  dressed  beef  trade,  which 
also  usually  supplies  mutton,  pork  and  even 
poultry,  stimulated  by  the  inter-State  Com- 
merce Law,  which,  it  is  thought,  will  concede 
more  equal  freight  rates  on  dressed  beef  in 
comparison  with  those  jonlive  stock,  is  daily 
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HEREFORD  COW,  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE.  Vrom  a^Photograph. 


Fig.  178. 


combined  with  genial  social  qualities,  his  in- 
fluence did  much  to  advance  the  Hereford  in- 
terests in  those  days.  Down  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  three  years  ago,  he  maintained  a 
high  opinion  of  the  breed,  and  had  one  of  the 
finest  herds  in  the  country — certainly  the  finest 
east  of  the  Alleghanies. 

The  Hereford  cow,  Princess  Charlotte,  1714, 
shown  at  Fig.  178,  was  bred  by  him,  and  is 
now  the  property  of  his  son , Mr.  E.  G.  Merry- 
man, who  retains  his  father’s  high  regard  for 
the  breed.  She  was  calved  in  1877:  dam,  im- 
ported Giantess  1030:  sire,  imported  Sir  Rich- 
ard 2d  970  (4984)  and  she  is  one  of  the  best 


locating  shops  throughout  the  State,  and 
threatens  soon  to  drive  out  small  retail  butch- 
ers by  superior  display  of  paint  and  advertis- 
ing, and  lower  prices,  at  least  until  control  can 
be  secured  of  the  entire  meat  supply.  This 
monopolizing  interest  is  opposed  not  only  by 
the  butchers  whose  business  it  threatens  with 
ruin ; but  also  by  the  Eastern  live  stock  owners, 
the  value  of  whose  stock  is  depreciated  by 
competition  with  cheap  meat  from  the  West. 

While  Armour,  Swift  and  other  great  Chi- 
cago meat  men  are  rapidly  increasing  their 
business,  the  Marquis  de  Mores,  representing 
the  National  Meat  Consumers’  Association,  is 


Association  has  now  in  this  city  seven  large 
red,  bam-like  buildings  scattered  in  the  most 
densely  populated  wards,  at  which  meat 
“brought  directly  from  the  ranges”  is  sold  at 
a somewhat  lower  figure  than  those  charged 
by  neighboring  butchers.  The  latter  say  that 
very  little  of  this  meat  comes  from  the  West, 
as  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  bought  from 
wholesale  butchers  in  this  city,  and  as  it  is 
bought  in  large  quantities  it  can  be  got  for  six 
cents  a pound,  while  it  retails  for  nine,  the 
cost  of  distribution  being  1 % cent.  Each 
store  requires  10  attendants,  and  only  about 
30  head  of  cattle  a day  are  now  sold ; and  as  the 
expenses  are  at  least  $38,000  a year,  100  a day 
should  be  sold  to  make  a profitable  business. 

Lately  the  Marquis,  who  is  an  honest  enthu- 
siast in  the  enterprise,  advertised  extensively, 
in  the  press  and  by  circulars,  the  formation 
of  a large  company  with  a capital  of  $10,000,000 
to  extend  the  business.  The  shares  were  to  be 
$10  each,  and  a deposit  of  $2  per  share  was  to 
be  paid  in  on  application.  Nothing  near  the 
$10,000,000  was  subscribed,  and  at  the  end  of 
last  week,  the  de- 
posits were  return- 
ed to  the  would-be 
investors.  De  Mores 
is  now  considering 
a co-operative  plan, 
based  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  co-operat- 
ive stores  which 
have  proved  very 
successful  in  Eng- 
land; but  the  idea 
does  not  meet  with 
much  encourage- 
ment from  capital- 
ists owing  to  the 
great  costand  diffi- 
culty of  distribution. 

Cattle  as  Man- 
ure Makers.— On 
page  187  a writer 
said  he  kept  cows 
and  bought  feed  as 
much  for  the  man- 
ure as  for  any  other 
reason.  We  often 
find  the  statement 
made  that  cattle 
will  pay  as  manure 
makers  alone.  That 
is,  it  will  pay  to  buy 
cattle  and  the  feed 
for  them  if,  at  the 
end  of  the  winter, 
we  can  sell  them  for 
enough  more  than 
we  gave  for  them  to 
pay  for  the  feed 
they  have  consum- 
ed. This  point  is  an 
important  one  for 
small-fruit  men  and 
market-men  who 
have  small  places 
and  want  to  make 
everything  count. 
They  must  have 
the  manure,  and  the  winter  is  generally 
a dull  season.  Feeding  cattle  for  manure 
seems  all  right  in  theory,  but  there  appears  to 
be  too  much  risk  in  the  practice.  The  major- 
ity of  gardeners  about  here  consider  it  cheaper 
to  buy  manure  from  the  city  and  Western 
dressed  beef  from  the  store.  If  popular  usage 
is  of  any  value  as  an  argument,  it  won’t  pay 
to  feed  cattle  for  the  manure  they  will  make. 
Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  j.  w.  h. 


Breeders  of  Brown  Swiss  Cattle  hav 
formed  an  association.  W.  R.  Fish,  Mysti 
River, Conn. , is  president.  We  have  describe! 


and  pictured  this  excellent  breedfrepeatedly. 
The  animals  are  hardy,  good  tor  milk  and  but- 
ter, and  make  flue  beef.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  this  breed. 
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VETERINARY  TREATMENT  OF  INTES- 
TINAL AND  LUNG  WORMS  IN  LAMBS. 


C.  W,  O.,  Front  Run,  Pa.—  Some  valuable 
coarse-wooled  lambs  grew  well  until  they 
were  three  to  five  months  old,  then  ceased 
growing  and  declined  in  flesh  till  diarrhoea 
set  in, when  they  died.  They  coughed  more  or 
less.  I gave  the  flock  tar,  but  it  did  no  good 
except  to  the  old  sheep.  As  a last  resource  they 
were  fumigated  with  sulphur  several  times  a 
month  in  close  box  stalls.  Then  they  began 
to  cough  and  show  other  signs  of  uneasiness. 
Twice  a week  I gave  oil  of  turpentine  in  doses 
of  two  tablespoon fuls  in  half  a pint  of  gruel, 
having  just  before  given  them  ground  gen- 
tian, ginger  and  sulphate  of  iron  half  an 
ounce  per  lamb.  All  did  no  good.  I have 
found  partial  help  in  sulphur  fumigation , but 
I regard  it  as  dangerous ; for  afterwards  the 
Iambs  would  die  from  what  I believe  were  its 
effects  on  their  lungs.  In  some  there  were 
swellings  under  the  jaws.  Chlorine  gas  is,  I 
believe,  the  specific  for  bronchial  parasites, 
but  it  must  be  used  with  caution.  I made  it 
in  a large,  tight  box  in  which  there  was  but 
one  hole,  into  which  the  sheep’s  .head  was 
thrust  half  way  for  a dozen  sniffs,  and  I think 
one  application  enough  where  the  parasites 
are  so  numerous  as  to  be  found  in  bunches,  as 
was  the  case  in  my  best  ram  that  died.  Some- 
times, however,  two  or  three  applications  may 
be  required.  One  effect  of  the  presence  of 
lung  worms  is  sometimes  a consolidation  of 
the  bronchial  capillaries.  The  affected  ani- 
mals also  suffered  a good  deal  from  profuse 
diarrhoea.  The  flock  had  access  to  low,  wet 
grounds  where  stagnant  water  and  water 
plants  abounded.  What  would  have  been  the 
most  effective  treatment? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  JAMES  LAW. 

Like  all  diseases  that  multiply  by  the  in- 
crease of  parasites — visible  or  microscopic 
lung  worms  are  best  dealt  with  in  the  way  of 
prevention.  But  as  this  is  rarely  done,  the 
parasites  attain  to  such  extraordinary  preva- 
lence in  soils,  waters  and  fodders  as  to  produce 
the  most  aggravated  types  of  the  disease,  that 
resist  all  ordinary  measures.  The  lambs  re- 
ferred to  at  once  show  by  their  profuse  diar- 
rhoea that  they  suffer  quite  as  much  from 
stomach  and  intestinal  worms  as  from  those 
of  the  lungs.  Luckily  the  former  are  more 
easily  dealt  with  than  the  latter,  and  do  not 
so  readily,  if  at  all,  produce  the  same  irreme- 
diable destruction  of  the  animal  tissues.  But 
in  lambs  so  seriously  ill  as  those  above  re- 
ferred to,  the  final  effect  on  the  strength  is 
such  that  we  are  debarred  from  all  use  of 
harsh  and  debilitating  remedies,  and  must 
rather  use  those  that  act  as  tonics  and  cor- 
dials. 

For  the  intestinal  worms  in  such  cases,  it 
is  well  to  employ  finely  powdered  areca  nut, 
in  a dose  of  a dram  for  each  lamb  twice  daily. 
This  will  at  once  tend  to  check  the  exhausting 
diarrhoea  and  to  destroy  the  worms  on  which  it 
depends.  It  may  be  conveniently  adminis- 
tered in  ground  feed  or  with  milk  or  gruel 
from  a bottle.  If  the  lamb  is  a strong  one  or 
if  constipation  sets  in,  three  ounces  of  olive 
oil  and  a teaspoonful  of  laudanum  will  assist 
materially  in  getting  rid  of  the  worms.  Fur- 
ther, as  atonic  and  vermifuge,  Fowler’s  solu- 
tion of  arsenic  may  be  given  to  each  lamb  in 
a dose  of  10  drops  twice  daily. 

For  the  lung  worms  few  things  will  compare 
with  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  which  are 
alike  mild  and  reasonably  effective  for  those 
worms  that  are  free  in  the  air  tubes  so  that 
the  gas  can  reach  them.  But  some  of  the  air 
tubes  in  the  lungs  are  so  blocked  with  mucus 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  gas  to  penetrate 
them,  especially  on  a first  application,  and  by 
following  G.  W.  G’s  plan  of  several  fumiga- 
tions per  month,  the  first  will  not  serve  to 
clear  the  way  for  the  second.  To,  make  pro- 
gress the  fumigations  should  be  repeated  at 
least  every  day,  and  if  they  can  be  given 
twice  a day,  so  much  the  better.  Then  the 
destruction  of  the  free  worms  and  the  astrin- 
gent action  of  the  gas  concur  in  lessening  the 
secretion  and  opening  the  way  for  a deeper 
penetration  of  the  fumes  next  inhaled,  and  in 
this  way  daily  progress  may  be  made  towards 
clearing  the  air  passages  of  all  free  parasites. 
This  process  of  destroying  the  free  lung  worms 
may  be  assisted  by  smearing  the  breast  of 
the  lamb  with  camphorated  spirits  of  wine,  so 
that  it  may  be  continually  inhaling  the  vapor- 
izing camphor.  Again,  if  it  is  desired,  the 
sulphur  fumes  may  be  replaced  by  chlorine 
ga*-  set  free  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
imon  table  salt,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
>e  black  oxide  of  manganese.  In  using 


this  the  precautions  must  be  redoubled,  as  the 
gas  is  very  irritant  and  suffocating.  T he  sul- 
phuric acid  must  bo  added  only  in  drops,  and 
the  administrator  must  not  drawn  bieath 
while  his  head  is  over  the  vessel. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  most  of  the 
female  lung  worms,  full  of  eggs,  and  ol  the 
young  just  hatched,  are  encysted  in  the  air 
cells  and  cannot  be  reached  by  any  agent 
taken  in  with  the  breath.  The  camphor  and 
arsenic  may  reach  them  to  some  extent,  but 
nothing  can  be  relied  on  to  destroy  them  that 
would  not  also  endanger  the  life  of  the  sheep 
quite  as  much.  These  encysted  worms  can  be 
certainly  destroyed  only  when  they  have  suffic- 
iently developed  to  make  their  way  out  into 
the  open  air  tubes,  when  they  may  be  reached 
by  fumigations.  It  must  further  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  encysted  worms  set  up  such 
destructive  changes  in  the  lung  substance, 
that  large  portions  of  these  organs  are  broken 
down  and  destroyed,  and  though  every  worm 
in  the  body  were  killed,  the  repair  of  this  dis- 
integrated lung  is  very  slow  and  imperfect  at 
best,  and  in  many  cases  impossible.  As  well 
expect  an  old  consumptive  man  whose  lungs 
have  been  largely  broken  down  by  the  forma- 
tion and  softening  of  the  tubercles  to  survive 
or  to  re-acquire  sound  lungs  as  to  expect  bad 
cases  of  lung  worms  to  recover  or  to  do  well. 
After  the  sheep  has  passed  a certain  stage  of 
luug  disease  and  disintegration,  it  is  a doomed 
animal  on  account  of  such  destruction  of  lung, 
even  though  it  were  possible  to  promptly  ex- 
pel every  worm  from  its  body.  To  allow  lung 
worms  free  access  to  the  system,  therefore, 
and  then  expect  to  save  the  entire  flock  is  an 
altogether  unreasonable  expectation.  The 
true  remedy  for  this,  as  for  all  parasitic  dis- 
eases, is  in  prevention.  Even  in  the  desperate 
case  of  a flock  destructively  infested  with  these 
worms,  this  principle  cannot  safely  be  ignored. 
It  were  folly  to  expect  to  rid  the  lambs  of 
their  unwelcome  guests,  if  we  still  fui  nish 
them  with  water  or  fodder  charged  with  the 
eggs  and  embryos  of  the  worms;  or  if  we  pas 
ture  them  on  lands  formerly  occupied  by  in- 
fected flocks.  - 
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DAIRY  NOTES. 


T.  D.  CURTIS. 


SALTING  BUTTER  WITH  BRINE. 

This  is  a practice  coming  into  vogue  among 
progressive  dairymen.  Novices  often  fail  in 
their  first  attempts.  In  all  cases  allowances 
must  be  made  for  the  amount  of  water  in  the 
butter  before  the  brine  is  added.  In  butter 
worked  and  packed  for  market,  it  amounts  to 
12  to  15  per  cent.  Butter  lying  loose  in  the 
granular  form  contains  considerably  more 
water— say  15  to  20  per  cent.  The  brine  may 
be  saturated,  but  when  applied  it  is  diluted  by 
the  water  in  the  butter.  Hence  results  under- 
salting. Salt  enough  should  be  added  to  the 
batch  to  saturate  the  water  in  the  butter— say 
to  the  amount  of  about  36  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  water,  which  can  readily  be  es- 
timated at  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  butter.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  about  20 
pounds  of  water  in  100  pounds  of  butter.  This 
calls  for  about  seven  and  a quarter  pounds  of 
salt.  Either  brine  salting  or  stirring  the  salt 
into  the  granular  mass  of  butter  is  fai  prefer- 
able to  working  in  dry  salt,  which  never  can 
be  evenly  distributed  through  the  butter. 
The  brine  touches  and  covers  every  granule. 

GOOD  CHEESE. 

There  appears  to  be  a growing  demand  for 
good,  palatable  and  nutritious  cheese  for  home 
consumption.  In  many  localities  in  the  West 
there  is  more  money  in  cheese  than  in  butter. 
The  writer  knows  of  e case  last  season,  in 
Kansas,  where  a farmer  made  first-class  sweet 
curd  cheese  and  sold  it  all  summer  long  for 
12 y2  cents  a pound,  while  his  neighbors  made 
their  milk  into  butter  and  sold  it  for  10  to  15 
cents  a pound.  He  got  31^  cents  for  25 
pounds  of  milk,  while  his  neighbors  got  not  to 
exceed  15  cents,  but  had  about  five  cents’  worth 
of  skimmed  milk  to  feed.  But  no  one  need  expect 
to  make  money  out  of  sour,  soggy  cheese,  out 
of  which  the  fine  butter  fats  and  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  phosphates  have  been  cut  with 
acid.  It  is  not  much  of  a cheese  maker  who  can- 
not make  his  cheese  firm  enough  without  sour- 
ing the  curd  in  the  whey.  Finer  cutting,  more 
scalding,  higher  salting,  and  holding  the  curd 
longer  before  putting  it  to  press,  all  have  the 
effect  of  making  the  cheese  firmer. 

FREE  SALT  FOR  THE  DAIRY. 

Our  best  dairymen  find  foreign  salt  a neces- 
sity in  the  production  of  fine  dairy  goods. 
They  will  have  it,  but  are  taxed  on  every 
pound  of  foreign  salt  they  use.  This  would 
be  all  right  if  the  tariff  did  any  good.  It  has 
not  increased  the  quantity  of  the  manufac- 


ture, or  improved  the  quality  of  American 
salt,  while  the  revenue  is  not  needed  by  the 
Government.  Fishermen  and  meat  packers 
get  a rebate  on  all  exported  goods  salted  with 
foreign  salt  Are  dairymen  entitled  to  less 
consideration?  Justice  and  common  sense 
call  for  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  salt.  I For- 
eign salt  in  bags,  sacks,  barrels  or  other  pack- 
ages is  taxed  12  cents  per  100  pounds, 
in  bulk,  the  tax  is  eight  cents  per  100  pounds. 
—Eds. 

COLOR  AN  IMITATION. 

That  is  a sound,  common-sense  opinion  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New 
York  which  declares  constitutional  the  statute 
prohibiting  the  imitation  of  butter  by  color- 
ing. Coloring  is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  imitation.  The  bogus  butter  manu- 
facturers should,  therefore,  be  prohibited  from 
resorting  to  it.  The  opinion  of  the  court  re- 
ferred to  suggests  that  coloring  common  dairy 
butter  to  give  it  the  hue  of  fine  June  butter,  is 
a fraud  aud  ought  to  be  prohibited.  Consum- 
ers will  not  object. 

VALUE  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 
According  to  the  most  careful  estimates 
which  I am  able  to  make,  the  value  of  the 
dairy  products  of  this  country  in  1886  was 
$780,445,088 — the  items  of  which  are  $10,822,- 
650  for  increase  in  the  number  of  dairy  cows , 
$270,709,687  for  butter  and  cheese;  $300,000,- 
000  for  milk  consumed  in  its  natural  state, 

$1  547  588  for  condensed  milk ; $73,594,785  for 
the  manure  made;  $36,000,000  for  the  product 
of  cows  kept  in  villages  and  cities  as  family 
cows-  $47,333,603  for  the  skimmed-milk  and 
butter-milk  fed,  and  $39,477,275  for  the  cow 
beef  produced  Is  there  another  single  inter- 
est that  equals  this? 

MILK  FEVER. 

As  this  is  a critical  season  and  milk  fever 
is  likely  to  cause  more  or  less  trouble  and 
loss,  a few  words  on  the  subject  will  not  be 
out  of  place.  Cows  should  not  be  given  heat- 
ing or  stimulating  foods  for  several  days  be- 
fore coming  in,  nor  should  they  be  in  a ple- 
thoric condition  or  over-fat.  A relaxing  diet 
is  best ; but  a cow  should  be  in  a thriving  con- 
dition. In  case  of  attack,  if  the  cow  is  robust 
and  has  a strong  pulse,  bleeding  is  recom- 
mended. But  if  she  is  run  down  and  weak, 
she  needs  stimulating.  The  following  is  rec- 
commended  by  a dairyman  of  long  experience 
and  remarkable  success  as  both  a preven- 
tive and  a remedy:  Give  25  drops  of  tincture 
of  aconite  in  water  every  six  hours  until  four 
doses  are  given;  between  doses  administer  an 
ounce  of  pulverized  charcoal  in  cider  to  the 
number  of  four  doses.  This  is  said  seldom  to 
fail  in  producing  the  desired  result. 

heating  separator  milk. 

There  is  complaint  that  milk  from  the 
separator  sours  very  quickly.  Its  exposure  to 
the  air  loads  it  with  microbes  or  ferment 
germs.  Hence,  heating  it  to  destroy  the 
germs  is  recommended.  We  are  told  that  an 
experiment  in  the  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis., 
creamery  showed  that  milk  heated  to  140  de- 
grees by  the  introduction  of  steam  kept  sweet 
three  days,  while  that  not  heated  soured  in 
one  day.  The  philosophy  is  simple  and  sound, 
aud  will  work  well  in  keeping  milk  at  all 
times.  Destroying  the  ferment  germs  by  the 
application  of  heat  always  prolongs  the  keep- 
ing quality. 


must  not  be  done.  The  most  ifti|jortant  <-nseii- 
tial  to  early  chicks  is  warmth.  If  they  are  so 
kept  that  they  are  at  no  time  ex[>osed  to  cold 
or  dampness,  they  will  grow  one-third  faster 
than  if  but  little  care  is  given.  A chick  can 
be  made  to  weigh  two  pounds  when  10  weeks 
old  and  on  less  feed  than  is  usually  required, 
provided  it  is  kept  in  warm  quarters,  aud  as 
warmth  is  cheaper  than  food,  the  proper  ac- 
commodations should  be  made  when  large 
numbers  are  raised;  but  if  a few  broods  are  to 
be  cared  for  by  rums,  the  number  of  chicks 
with  each  hen  should  not  exceed  eight.  Giv- 
ing from  12  to  15  chicks  to  a hen  only  causes 
the  surplus  to  droop  aud  die  as  soon  as  they 
grow  too  large  to  nestle  under  her. 

In  feeding  young  chicks,  keep  in  view  the 
fact  that  all  birds  feather  very  quickly  and 
grow  rapidly  when  young,  and  the  chick  is  no 
exception.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  growth 
of  the  young  the  parent  birds  endeavor  to 
supply  as  much  animal  or  nitrogenous  food  as 
can  be  procured,  and  the  rapid  growth  al- 
ways causes  the  young  to  appear  hungry. 
The  practice  of  feeding  corn-meal  to  chicks, 
and  then  expecting  them  to  thrive,  has  en- 
tailed loss.  The  corn-meal  is  excellent  as  a 
warmth  producer;  but  unless  the  chick  is  sup- 
plied with  something  else  it  will  perish. 
Young  chicks  do  not  require  any  feed  for 
at  least  30  hours  after  they  are  hatched. 
Do  not  feed  hard-boiled  eggs,  as  diar- 
rhoea will  be  the  result.  The  best  food  that  can 
be  prepared  may  be  made  by  mixing  two 
pounds  of  corn-meal,  one  pound  of  middlings, 
one  pound  of  ground  meat,  two  ounces  of 
bone-meal,  a tablespoonful  of  salt,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  bread  soda.  Mix  with  milk, 
if  it  is  convenient,  but  water  will  answer. 
Bake  it  like  bread,  and  crumble,  feeding 
every  two  hours.  After  the  little  things  are 
ten  days  old,  keep  cracked  corn,  screenings, 
and  hay  seed  before  them,  and  give  a meal 
of  finely  chopped  meat  twice  a week,  not 
overlooking  mashed  potates,  chopped  cab- 
bage, lettuce,  or  anything  they  will  eat. 
The  mixture  need  not  be  cooked  after  they 
are  two  weeks  old,  but  should  be  scalded. 
This  food  enables  them  to  feather  without 
being  weakened,  and  if  they  are  kept  waim 
and  dry,  and  allowed  all  the  drinking  water 
or  milk  they  desire,  they  should  reach  two 
pounds’  weight  in  ten  weeks  after  being  hatch- 
ed. 

When  the  young  chicks  or  young  curkeys 
suddenly  begin  to  droop,  without  any  appar- 
ent cause,  look  for  lice.  Young  turkeys  are 
not  easily  raised,  but  one  half  the  farmers 
attribute  the  difficulty  to  dampness,  in-breed- 
ing,  or  the  food,  when  the  real  difficulty  is 
]jce'_not  the  little  mites  that  crawl  over 
your  hands,  and  which  can  be  seen  only  by 
close  observation,  but  the  large  lice,  which 
may  be  usually  found  on  the  head  and  neck. 
Five  drops  of  carbolic  acid  in  a tablespoonful 
of  lard,  well  mixed,  is  an  excellent  and  safe 
remedy ; but  only  a small  quantity  should  be 
used,  and  that  on  the  head,  neck  and  vent,  al- 
lowing none  on  the  body.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  say  the  coops  aud  hens  must  be  looked  after, 
also,  as  all  lice  on  chicks  come  from  the  hens. 
Keep  the  hens  clean  and  the  chicks  are  safe. 
With  the  advent  of  April  young  chicks  of 
one  pound  weight  each,  were  selling  in  the 
New  York  markets  at  50  cents  per  pouud. 

an  old  poultryman. 


an  egg  account. 


A Texas  Dairy.— The  severity  of  Northern 
winters  compelled  me  to  seek  the  warmer 
climate  of  Central  Texas  in  this  place.  The 
change  of  location  forced  a change  of  busi- 
ness. A mercantile  life  of  30  years  had  not 
entirely  blurred  the  recollection  of  days  spent 
on  the  farm  when  a boy.  My  wife  and 
daughters  were  glad  to  help  me ; we  gave  pai  - 
ticular  attention  to  dairying  and  fruit  rais- 
ing. From  a single  pair  of  Jersey  calves  of 
Albert  44  and  Pansy  8 strains,  we  have  raised 
a fine  little  herd  of  thoroughbreds  and  many 
choice  grades.  Many  of  our  cows  can  make 
two  pounds  of  butter  apiece  per  day  without 
forcing.  My  wife  aud  daughters  had  never 
made  a pound  of  butter  until  they  came  here. 
They  read  the  Rural  and  other  good  papers 
and  study  the  work  out  by  actual  practice. 
From  January  1st  to  April  10th  they  have 
made  1,060  pounds  11  ounces  of  butter  from 
10  cows.  We  find  a ready  sale  for  such  but- 
ter at  50  cents  per  pound.  S.  l.  b. 

Hutto,  Texas. 


I keep  my  egg  account  as  shown  at  Fig.  180. 
I take  a board  6x12  inches,  planed  on  both 
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THE  CARE  OF  YOUNG  CHICKS. 


The  art  of  successfully  raising young  chicks 
to  profitable  age  must  be  acquired.  It  is  not 
difficult,  but  there  is  something  to  learn,  not 
so  much  in  what  must  be  done,  as  in  what 


Fig.  180. 

sides.  Three  wooden  pointers,  like  those  in 
the  picture,  are  screwed  on  to  it,  so  they  can 
be  moved  through  half  the  arc  of  a circle 
something  like  one  of  the  hands  of  a clock. 
The  first  half  circle  is  divided  into  spaces 
from  one  to  ten,  the  second  from  10  to  100, and 
the  third  from  100  to  1,000.  The  other  side  of 
the  board  is  ruled  as  shown  at  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  cut.  The  names  of  the  months  and 
other  items  noted  in  the  cut  are  written  upon 
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it.  At  the  beginning  of  "each  month  all  three 
pointers  are  placed  at  0.  Bach  day,  as  the 
eggs  are  gathered,  the  number  is  recorded  on 
the  lower  circle.  When  10  are  found  the  rec- 
ord is  carried  to  the  circle  above,  and  so  on 
through  the  month.  If  there  are  poultry  men 
who  have  other  items  regarding  their  flocks 
that  they  wish  to  keep  a record  of,  they  can 
make  other  spaces  for  them.  This  poultry 
board  is  the  only  one  in  existence — no  patent 
has  been  secured;  infringements  are  solicited. 
The  upright  housewife  who  credits  her  hens 
in  the  almanac  by  means  of  a split  pencil 
which  she  sharpens  with  a bread  knife,  will 
be  greatly  pleased  with  this  board. 

Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.  vine  r.  pratt. 

A Profitable  Flock.— I keep  100  hens.  I 
find  that  thoroughbred  hens  will  lay  more  eggs 
than  cross-breds,  though  they  will  not  grow 
any  faster.  Most  poultry  ailments  are  due 
to  filth  in  their  food  and  drink.  Soft  food 
will  always  get  more  or  less  dirt  in  it,  as  the 
fowls  are  sure  to  track  through  it.  The  same 
food,  fed  dry,  will  never  get  in  such  a con- 
dition. I always  feed  my  grain  dry,  In  Jan- 
uary I fed  100  pounds  of  wheat,  $1.75;  eight 
bushels  of  corn,  $5.12;  two  bushels  potatoes, 
60  cents,  and  50  pounds  of  waste  bones,  25 
cents.  These  I got  at  a market  and  pounded 
them  up  with  25  cents’  worth  of  shells.  Total 
cost  of  feed  $7.97.  I got  30^  dozen  eggs 
which  sold  at  36  cents  per  dozen,  or  $10.98  in 
all.  I call  the  manure  good  pay  for  my  time, 
so  that  there  was  a clear  profit  of  $3  01  for 
that  month.  In  February  I fed  200  pounds  of 
wheat,  $3.50;  four  bushels  of  corn,  $2.56; 
bones  30  cents;  shells,  40  cents;  two  bushels 
of  potatoes,  60  cents,  and  one  bushel  buck- 
wheat. 80  cents.  Yield,  72  dozen  eggs  at  28 
rents  per  dozen— $20.16,  leaving  a clear  profit 
of  $12  for  that  short  month.  The  March  feed 
was  one  bushel  of  oats,  45  cents;  100  of 
cracked  corn,  $1.15;  200  pounds  of  wheat, 
$3.50;  one  bushel  of  buckwheat,  80  cents;  two 
bushels  of  corn,  $1.28;  60  pounds  of  bones,  30 
cents;  shells,  40  cents.  Yield,  86}£  dozen  of 
eggs  at  22  cents  per  dozen— $19.03,  leaving  a 
net  profit  of  $11.15.  Thus  in  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year  during  which  many  flocks 
‘ are  eating  their  heads  off”,  my  100  hens 
made  a net  profit  of  $26.16.  N.  c. 

Bristol,  Conn. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

That  “Seed  Store.”— The  farmers  who 
write  in  favor  of  a continuance  of  the  Wash- 
ington Seed  Distribution,  appear  to  base  their 
arguments  on  three  points:— 1.  They  get  the 
seeds  for  nothing.  Out  of  the  many  kinds 
sent  them  they  are  pretty  sure  to  find  some- 
thing that  will  suit.  Such  experimenting  is 
profitable.  Somebody  else  pays  for  it.  2.  The 
seedsmen,  they  claim,  charge  exorbitant  prices 
for  seeds,  and  frequently  send  seeds  not  true 
to  name.  3.  The  fact  of  a free  distribution  of 
seeds,  induces  many  to  plant  vegetables  and 
make  gardens  who  would  never  think  of  it 
otherwise.  That  is  their  case,  from  what  they 
have  said  in  the  Rural.  It  is  always  pleas- 
ant to  get  things  without  paying  for  them, 
but  if  one  man  is  to  have  seeds  free,  all  men 
have  a right  to  them.  There  should  be  no  dis- 
crimination. To  supply  seeds  to  every 
farmer  in  this  couutry  would  require  an  ap- 
propriation that  would  frighten  the  very  peo- 
ple who  want  these  seeds  because  they  are 
given  away.  Then  why  limit  the  gift  to 
seeds?  There  are  plenty  of  other  things  that 
the  farmer  and  the  laboring  man  need.  On 
this  “gift”  theory  where  are  we  going  to  stop? 
This  idea  of  saying  that  seedsmen  send  out 
such  poor  seeds  that  farmers  are  obliged  to  go 
to  Washington  is  pretty  thin.  Where  do  these 
seeds  come  from  originally?  Why  ,from  these 
very  seedsmen  who  are  cursed  so  roundly. 

4V  hat  is  to  prevent  a seedsman  from  selling  a 
a lot  of  old  worthless  stuff  to  the  Government? 
Where  are  these  seeds  tested?  Who  knows 
whether  they  are  “true  to  name?”  It  is  doubt- 
less true  that  some  men  have  been  induced  to 
make  gardens  because  they  got  50  cents’  worth 
of  seeds  for  nothing.  The  man  who  was  will- 
ing to  wait  until  his  Government  coaxed  him 
into  providing  vegetables  for  his  family  ought 
to  be  ashamed  to  tell  about  it.  I look  upon 
such  arguments  as  very  small  business.  The 
Government  ought  to  test  every  variety  of 
of  seed  it  sends  out,  test  it  carefully,  and  then 
send  it  to  good  farmers  for  further  test  before 
it  is  generally  distributed.  If  the  Department 
would  send  out  tested  varieties  and  then  fol- 
low them  up  with  reports,  much  good  would 
be  done.  This  buying  a great  lot  of  trash  and 
scattering  it  broadcast  over  the  land  is  a 
fraud  in  my  opinion.  henry  wilder 
Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


of  the  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  9th,  I found  an  in- 
teresting study,  and  while  I was  wondering 
when  education  would  open  the  eyes  of  the 
farmer,  I noticed  a surprise  skulking  behind 
the  tree  in  the  embodiment  of  insurance 
frauds. 

As  a farmer  who  has  never  taken  any  stock 
in  life  insurances,  but  who  has  been  a strong 
advocate  of  fire  insurance  for  the  protection 
of  home  interests,  I thought  seriously  that 
there  might  be  a great  deal  of  sad  truth  in 
that  representation.  So  I brought  a large 
county  and  township  map  and  laid  it  upon 
the  table, and  drew  a circle  five  miles  in  diam- 
eter, and  set  myself  to  work  to  figure  the 
amount  of  property  within  that  area  in  a 
farming  community  with  which  I have  been 
thoroughly  acquainted  for  the  last  50  years. 

I found  it  no  small  matter,  but  I must  give 
the  result  of  an  evening’s  work.  I considered 
what  an  immense  capital  is  held  by  insurance 
companies,  and  the  large  dividends  paid  to 
stockholders,  and  the  large  percentages  to 
agents,  and  other  expenses,  which  must  all  be 
paid  by  the  holders  of  the  iron-clad  insurance 
policies.  I do  not  think  that  our  community 
has  been  less  favored  than  many  others,  but  I 
found  from  my  investigations  that  upon  all 
insurable  property,  stock,  etc.,  an  annual  per- 
centage of  less  than  50  cents  upon  $1,000 
would  pay  the  entire  losses  that  had  occurred 
by  fire  and  lightning  for  the  period  of  50 
years,  within  the  above  area,  including  the 
business  risks.  Now  we  pay  from  30  cents  to 
$1  per  $100  annually  and  receive  five  cents  for 
every  dollar  paid  out.  Perhaps  other  locali- 
ties may  receive  a larger  percentage;  but  the 
subject  is  one  that  should  receive  a more  than 
passing  notice.  an  old  farmer. 

[R.  N.-Y. — This  matter  is  indeed  well  worthy 
of  discussion.  It  will  be  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  losses  by  fire  in  other  localities  with 
the  statement  made  by  our  correspondent. 
What  percentage  of  property  is  destroyed  by 
fire?  Is  the  percentage  of  loss  in  any  commu- 
nity greater  than  the  percentage  paid  to  main- 
tain an  insurance  policy?  Valuable  facts  can 
be  gained  from  such  figures.] 

Curing  Seed  Corn  “in  the  Milk.” In 

the  Rurals  of  March  26th  and  April  2d, 
mention  is  made  of  seed  corn  cured  while  “in 
the  milk”  condition,  and  Director  Sturtevant, 
of  the  N.  Y.  Experiment  Station,  is  taken  to 
task  for  his  alleged  opinion  that  if  properly 
dried  while  in  that  condition  it  will  make  the 
best  of  seed  corn.  I know  that  such  corn,  if 
dried  and  not  allowed  to  get  sour,  will  pro- 
duce as  vigorous  plants  as  any  other,  even  if 
so  soft  that  when  the  kernel  is  pinched  between 
the  thumb  and  finger  the  “milk”  will  squirt 
out  for  several  feet,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
hull  between  the  fingers.  I have  tried  it 
several  times,  and  even  when  the  kernels  were 
not  one-third  of  the  natural  size  every  one 
grew  a strong,  healthy  plant,  and  every  time 
there  was  a good  crop.  s 

Palermo,  N.  Y. 


success  are  slight,  but  the  degree  of  failure  is 
less  than  in  most  other  lines  of  work.  I be- 
lieve it  wise  to  encourage  rather  than  discour- 
age those  who  think  of  making  special  pre- 
paration for  the  business  of  farming,  and 
that  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  see  a 
larger  number  of  this  class  if  we  all  showed 
our  faith  in  the  business  instead  of  unfavora- 
bly comparing  it  with  other  kinds  of  work. 

G.  E.  MORROW. 

University,  Champaign,  111. 


BUCEPHALUS  BROWN’S  NOTION’S  AND 
IDEAS. 


Don’t  Waste  Manure.— Not  long  ago  I 
heard  an  agricultural  college  graduate  (who, 
it  may  surprise  some  to  hear,  is  a practical 
farmer  and  a good  one,)  say  that  when  he 
began  to  farm  he  thought  science  was  every- 
thing; but  he  was  now  willing  to  swap  all  his 
science  if  he  could  get  in  return  all  the  good 
manure  he  could  use.  This  was,  of  course,  only 
a joking  way  of  insisting  upon  the  importance 
of  liberal  manuring.  In  truth  his  science  had 
enabled  him  greatly  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  manure  on  his  fields,  over  that  got  by 
some  of  his  neighbors  from  an  equal  number 
of  animals  equally  well  fed.  He  has  done 
this,  in  a considerable  degree,  by  skillful  feed- 
ing; but  chiefly  by  saving  all  his  manure, 
liquid  as  well  as  solid,  and  by  a scientific  in- 
stead of  a hap-hazard  application  of  that  and 
of  his  purchased  fertilizers. 

The  Liquid  Manure.— One  of  the  best  old- 
fashioned  farmers  I am  acquainted  with 
lately  expressed  to  me  his  belief  that  there  is 

really  very  little  manurial  value  in  urine, 

not  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  save  it. 
He  said  he  had  made  some  trials  of  it,  but  it 
had  no  effect  at  all.  I discovered,  by  a little 
questioning,  that  disbelieving  in  its  value  to 
begin  with,  he  had  put  it  on  in  such  large 
quantities  that  nothing  at  all  grew  on  the 
spot.  Dr.  J.  R.  Nichols,  editor  of  the  Boston 
Journal  of  Chemistry,  is  an  enthusiastic  far- 
mer, and  has  published  an  analysis  made  by 
himself  of  the  dung  and  urine  of  his  own 
cows,  in  pounds,  as  follows ; 

Nitrogen.1’000  !bS; “•  liquids. 

Potash ’ 2 rin  is'n 

Phosphoric  Acid 1.35  ioj 


ient  to  supply  an  adequate  quantity  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  the  crops  would  not  be  apt  to 
prove  satisfactory. 

More  Phosphoric  Acid.— The  solution  of 
this  problem  seems  to  be  in  the  free  application 
of  phosphoric  acid,  in  connection  with  rich 
and  carefully  saved  animal  excrement  of  both 
sorts  And  this  will  recall  to  your  older  read- 
ers the  fact  that  in  the  early  days  of  com- 
mercial fertilization, plain  phosphates,  and  af- 
terwards plain  superphosphates,  were  used 
with  great  success  on  many  crops.  In  fact 
the  present  class  of  complete  fertilizers  has 
sprung  up  and  come  into  use  in  this  country 
mainly  as  a result  of  the  theories  put  forth  by 
Professor  Stockbridge.  They  are  certainly 
indispensable  where  fertilizers  alone  must  be 
used,  and  especially  for  the  growing  of  great 
staples,  like  cotton,  where  animal  manures 
are  not  to  be  had.  But  the  plain  superphos- 
phate, and  even  plain  phosphates,  such  as  fine 
steamed  bone,  or  the  softer  mineral  phosphates 
reduced  to  impalpable  dust,  have  an  import- 
ant place  to  fill  in  connection  with  the  rich 
animal  manure,  liquid  and  solid,  which  re- 
sults from  the  high  stall  feeding  practiced 
on  many  of  our  farms. 

Fire-fanged  Manure.— I like  to  talk  with 
the  old  farmers  who  are  fond  of  putting  for- 
ward their  experience  against  what  they  like 
to  call  the  new-fangled  ideas  of  scientific  farm- 
ing. One  of  these  has  told  me  many  times 
that  fire-fanging  did  not  hurt  manure  any,  if 
it  did  not  go  too  far.  He  would  always  pay  as 
much  for  fanged  manure  in  the  village  as  for 
any  other,  and  claimed  that  he  made  a good 
trade  in  doing  so.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the 
heat  of  fermentation  expels  a great  deal  of 
moisture  from  a manure  heap,  and  if,  in  pass- 
ing off , this  moisture  takes  with  it  only  that 
proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter  which  is  in 
excess,  relatively  to  the  potash  and  phospheric 
acid,  it  would  seem  plain  that  what  remains  is 
of  more  vhlue,  ton  fox-  ton,  than  before  fer- 
mentation began.  It  is  not  more  wise  to 
refuse  the  wisdom  that  comes  from  observing 
practices  than  to  neglect  the  teachings  of  in- 
quisitive sciende.  We  must,  in  fact,  always 
bring  the  latter  to  the  test  of  the  former,  be- 
fore we  can  be  fully  assured  of  its  worth. 


RUMINATION. 

HENRY  STEWART. 


Insurance  Losses  in  Rural  Districts.— 
In  looking  over  the  cartoon  on  the  first  page 


FARMING  A FAIRLY  PROFITABLE 
BUSINESS. 

No  one  reason  sufficiently  explains  the  lack 
of  large  numbers  of  students  of  agriculture  in 
any  of  the  colleges  of  the  country;  but  I am 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the  exceedingly 
gloomy  and  discouraging  view  of  the  condi- 
tion and  prospects  of  our  agriculture,  com- 
monly presented  by  writers  and  reporters  on 
the  subject,  has  much  to  do  with  this  state  of 
affairs.  I have  just  returned  from  one  of  the 
series  of  interesting  and  valuable  Institutes 
being  held  under  ihe  auspices  of  the  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  which  an  able 
and  honored  member  of  that  Board  read  an 
elaborate  paper,  the  logical  effect  of  which  on 
the  mind  of  any  bright  young  farmer  boy 
would  be  to  cause  him  to  decide  to  abandon 
the  business  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and 
if  it  be  true  that  farmers  are  the  hardest 
worked,  most  oppressed,  poorest  paid,  least 
influential  body  of  business  men  in  the  coun- 
try, why  should  young  men  be  expected  or 
asked  to  become  or  remain  farmers,  not  to 
say  to  expend  time  and  money  in  special  pre- 
partion  for  the  business? 

Much  of  current  writing  in  agricultural 
papers  and  speaking  at  agricultural  meetings 
is  misleading  in  its  effects,  although  honestly 
designed.  The  disadvantages  and  the  small 
profits  of  farming  are  clearly  seen ; the  bright 
side  and  the  exceptional  cases  of  great  pros- 
perity in  professional,  commercial  or  manu- 
facturing life  are  also  seen  and  sharply  pre- 
sented. 

It  is  both  foolish  and  harmful  to  attempt  to 
make  farming  appear  an  easy  and 
very  profitable  business.  I believe  it  both  un- 
true and  harmful  to  claim  that  it  is  peculiar- 
ly laborious  or  unprofitable.  I believe  it  true 
that  a larger  percentage  of  those  well  fitted 
for  work  will  make  a fair  success  in  farming 
than  of  those  who  engage  in  professional, 
commercial,  manufacturing  or  speculative 
lines  of  work.  The  chances  of  extraordinary 


Solubility  of  Manures.— As  all  food  is 
taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants  and  only  as  it  is 
dissolved  in  the  water  of  the  soil,  and  as  the 
plant-food  in  urine  is  already  dissolved  and 
has  only  to  be  largely  diluted  in  order  to  be- 
come fit  for  absorption, it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  urine,  even  if  no  richer  than  dung,  is 
worth  more,  on  account  of  its  ready  availa- 
bility. The  dung  has  to  undergo  decomposi- 
tion-rot in  the  ground— before  its  elements 
can  all  become  available,  and  in  the  mean- 
time it  is  subject  to  waste.  Another  point  of 
advantage  in  the  fluids  is,  that  as  they  soak 
into  the  soil  they  become  more  equally  distrib- 
uted than  manure  can  be,  if  they  were  even- 
ly applied,  as  they  could  be  by  the  use  of  a 
machine  like  a street  sprinkler. 

Not  Well  Balanced. — Urine  is  evidently 
more  immediately  and  completely  available 
than  the  most  soluble  commercial  fertilizers, 
but  the  analysis  shows  that  in  comparison 
with  standard  fertilizers  urine  has  a great  ex- 
cess of  nitrogen  and  of  potash.  The  Rural 
Experimental  Farmer  seems  to  regard  600 
pounds  of  a standard  fertilizer  containing  12  per 
cent,  of  available  phosphoric  acid  as  sufficient 
for  an  acre  of  most  farm  crops,  when  used 
alone.  This  would  be  72  pounds  of  available 
phosphoric  acid,  which  would  be  also  contained 
in  7,000  pounds  of  urine,  as  above.  But  this 
quantity  of  urine  would  hold  105  pounds  of 
potash  and  122  pounds  of  nitrogen,  while  the 
600  pounds  of  fertilizer  would  probably  con- 
tain not  more  than  25  pounds  of  each.  A sim- 
[ ilar,  though  not  so  great  a discrepancy,  would 
exist  in  the  case  of  dung. 

Economical  Use  of  Urine.— By  the  analy- 
sis it  is  made  plain  that,  as  a fertilizer,  urine 
is  best  adapted  to  crops  which  demand  much 
nitrogen,  such  as  onions,  cabbages,  tobacco, 
strawberries  and  hops.  But  as  urine  is  pro- 
duced in  the  greatest  abundance  on  stock 
farms,  and  is  not  transportable  to  a distance, 
the  question  arises,  how  can  it  be  most  econ- 
omically used  for  the  production  of  grass  and 
grain?  Used  alone,  for  the  small  grains,  in  a 
quantity  which  would  give  no  excess  of  nitro- 
gen, it  would  very  inadequately  supply  the 
demand  of  such  crops  for  phosphoric  acid. 
Used  more  abundantly  it  would  give  a rank 
growth,  cause  lodging  and  a failure  of  the 
crop.  Used  freely  on  grass  where  the  soil  is 
fairly  good,  it  would  give  one  or  more  heavy 
crops  and  then  seem  a failure.  On  root  crops 
a like  result  might  be  expected.  Plainly,  no 
one  can  depend  upon  urine  alone  in  this  class 
of  farming.  Even  were  the  urine  and  the 
dung  used  in  conjunction  in  quantities  suffic- 


Sir.  J.  B.  Lawes  has  become  an  acknowl- 
edged authority  upon  matters  pertaining  to 
agricultural  science  and  practice  in  America 
as  well  as  in  England.  No  other  teacher  is 
more  careful  to  express  himself  cautiously 
and  to  avoid  dogmatism  than  he.  But  there 
is  danger  that  his  views  may  be  superficially 
considered  by  readers  and  consequently  mis- 
represented by  writers  who  refer  to  them.  I 
think  Bucephalus  Brown  has  fallen  in  this  er- 
ror when  he  says  (page  218)  “according  to  Sir 
John  manure  will  only  supply  the  same  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen  annually  by  repeating  annu- 
ally the  same  full  dressing.”  The  meaning  of 
this  seems  to  be  that  manure  is  then  exhausted 
in  one  year.  But  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  has  fre- 
quently given  evidence  and  made  statements 
in  regard  to  unexhausted  manures  and  the 
value  of  the  unused  fertility  remaining  after 
one,  two  or  three  years.  This  unexhausted 
fertility  is  considered  as  having  a certain 
money  value  among  English  farmers  and  land- 
owners,  and  as  belonging  to  the  tenant  who 
applied  the  manure.  If  this  is  all  true— and 
the  experience  of  all  farmers  justifies  it — it  is 
clear  “Mr.  Brown”  has  misunderstood  the 
meaning  of  Sir.  J.  B.  Lawes. 

I have  for  years  past  expressed  myself  most 
favorably  in  regard  to  artificial  manures.  I 
have  had  no  reason  to  take  anything  back 
which  I have  ever  said,  but,  on  the  contrary, 

I am  every  year  more  and  more  impressed 
with  the  indispensable  necessity  for  them  in 
the  ordinary  farm  operations.  But  stable 
manure  is  no  less  indispensable.  I have  al- 
ways plowed  in  the'manure,  by  which  the  soil 
is  deepened, and  have  applied  the  fertilizers  on 
the  surface,  where  they  quickly  dissolve  and 
do  the  most  good.  As  an  instance  of  their  rapid 
action,  I once  applied  300  pounds  per  acre  of 
a “complete”  spring  grain  and  grass  top-dress- 
ing to  a field  of  Orchard  Grass  and  clover.  A 
rain  stopped  the  work  before  noon,  and  the 
next  noon,  the  ground  being  dried  again,  the 
line  where  I stopped  sowing  the  fertilizer  was 
distinctly  visible  by  the  darker  green  of  the 
herbage,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  follow  the 
stakes  planted  for  this  purpose. 

Why  do  heavy  dressings  of  manure  cause 
small  grains  to  lodge?  Is  it  not  that  the  ni- 
trogen of  the  manure  becomes  quickly  availa- 
ble by  its  decomposition  and  the  mineral  ele- 
ments do  not;  and  hence  the  straw  is  deficient 
in  the  lime,  potash  and  silica  required  to  sup- 
port it  in  position,  and  the  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid  required  by  the  grain  are  not 
available?  When  lime  is  applied,  however, 
with  the  manure — which  is  a very  common 
custom  in  many  of  the  best  farming  localities 
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—then  the  straw  does  not  lodge,  and  full 
grain  crops  are  secured.  As  “man  liveth  not 
by  bread  alone,”  and  yet  bread  is  the  staff  of 
life,  so  stable  manure  alone  will  not  produce 
the  largest  crops  without  the  help  of  artificial 
fertilizers. 

But  when  a farmer  has  no  manure  at  all 
scarcely,  and  his  farm  is  so  poor  that  it  will 
not  grow  clover,  then  artificial  fertilizers  are 
the  only  resource,  and  they  are  so  effective 
that,  as  in  my  own  case,  they  soon  put  the 
farm  in  a condition  to  make  a large  quantity 
of  manure  and  relieve  the  farmer  from  sole 
dependence  upon  them. 

The  people  who  were  made  victims  of  the 
infamous  British  Claim  Agency  should  cer- 
tainly be  entitled  by  law  to  recover  damages 
from  the  publishers  who  were  the  means  of 
misleading  them  by  inserting  the  advertise- 
ment in  their  journals.  Certainly  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  newspapers  are  particeps  crim- 
inis,  for  these  swindles  could  not  be  perpe- 
trated without  their  help.  The  responsibility 
of  a newspaper  should  be  equal  to  the  influ- 
ence it  exerts,  and  this  view  should  be  a guid- 
ing rule  to  all  honest  conductors  of  newspap- 
ers and  journals. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Lufgen  (page  221)  might  have  said 
much  more  in  favor  of  the  swivel  plows.  I 
have  been  using  these  plows  for  level  land  foi 
25  years  past.  I am  plowing  my  rolling  hilly 
land  just  now  with  one  of  these  plows  and 
find  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of  the  stones  which 
abound,  by  putting  them  in  the  furrows  and 
covering  them  at  the  return  of  the  plow. 
They  are  so  abundant  in  places  that  the  furrow 
is  filled  quite  closely  with  them,  but  they  are 
all  covered.  For  any  extra  large  one  the  fur- 
row is  deepened  a little  with  a mattock.  The 
land  is  to  be  seeded  with  grass  for  several  years ; 
hence  the  slight  expense  is  of  little  moment  as 
compared  with  the  riddance  of  surface  stones. 
By  using  the  Acme,  or  the  smoothing  harrow, 
the  stones  are  not  disturbed.  By  using  a well 
made,  steel  mold-board  swivel  plow,  the  draft 
is  not  at  all  too  heavy  for  a light  team. 

The  Rural  Experiment  Farm  has  more  to 
show  in  the  way  of  useful  results  than  any 
State  station  I know  of.  The  fact  mentioned 
on  page  222, in  regard  to  the  large  and  perfect 
growth  of  cow-peas,  is  one  of  these  valuable 
results.  Following  this  particular  experiment, 

I grew  cow  peas  on  my  New  Jersey  farm  and 
cut  them  foi  a soiling  crop  for  my  cows.  The 
herbage  was  much  heavier  than  a good  crop 
of  clover ; it  came  in  good  season,  when  green 
fodder  was  not  abundant,  and  the  cows  ate  it 
with  great  avidity , making  good  butter  from  it. 
The  cow-pea  is  a valuable  crop  to  grow  as  far 
north  as  the  latitude  of  New  York  City  and 
probably  somewhat  further. 

G.  W,  G.,  of  Catonsville,  Md.,  will  find  an 
easy  way  of  spreading  lime  is  to  drop  one 
bushel  of  the  fresh  lime  every  33  feet  apart 
each  way.  This  makes  exactly  40  bushels  to 
the  acre.  One  shower  of  rain  slakes  the  lime 
into  a fine  powder,  and  with  a long-handled 
shovel  a man  can  spread  the  fine  dust  16%  feet 
every  way  from  the  heap  with  perfect  ease  on 
a still  day.  I have  done  it,  and  anybody  else 
can.  This  makes  everything  sure  and  certain. 
This  quantity  of  lime  just  whitens  the  land  as 
a white  frost  or  a little  whiff  of  snow  would; 
or  just  makes  the  lime  visible. 


and  the  growing  pig  should  have  some  every 
day.  Fat  is  not  required,  and  is  the  last  thing 
to  be  desired;  in  fact,  it  is  never  wanted  in  a 
sire.  As  I have  said  before,  fat  is  a poor 
father  and  a poor  mother.  While  this  is  true, 
the  muscles  need  not  be  starved  nor  the  tissues 
lacking  in  substance,  or  there  will  be  weak- 
ness in  the  secretions  which  should  be  charged 
with  a full  vital  force.  The  proper  condition 
is  not  a fat  one,  but  one  undoubtedly  thrifty. 
When  an  animal  evinces  that  it  lacks  not  in 
vigor,  which  may  be  apparent  by  its  move- 
ments, by  its  coat,  by  its  appetite,  and  by  its 
ardor,  then  it  is  fit  to  be  a sire. 

A more  careful  consideration  of  these  things 
would  reduce  the  number  of  weaklings  born 
to  suffer  or  to  die.  The  best  way  to  improve 
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PIG  CARE.— MALES. 


other  and  with  the  yards  outside.  The  crib 
will  hold  1,800  or  2,000  bushels  of  corn,  and 
one  must  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  the 
number  of  hogs.  We  have  the  best  results, 
when  fattening  hogs,  by  shutting  eight  or  10 
in  one  pen,  giving  them  the  run  of  small  yards 
outside.  Over  the  pens  we  have  a space  14x48 
feet,  which  can  be  used  for  hay,  straw  grain, 
machinery,  etc.  The  arrangement  for  load- 
ing hogs  is  shown  at  Fig.  183.  A door,  2%x3% 
feet,  is  fitted  at  the  side  of  the  pen,  fastened 
at  the  bottom  with  heavy  hinges  and  at  the 
top  with  hooks.  There  are  also  two  side  doors, 
hinged  one  on  each  side  of  the  other  door, 
with  bottoms  like  an  inclined  plane,  and  with 
heavy  staples  in  the  lower  corners.  When 
loading,  swing  the  side  doors  out  from  the 
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Fig.  182. 


stock  of  any  kind  after  they  are  born,  is  to 
select  types  for  mating,  and  never  should  such 
selection  be  made  from  the  feeble  or  the  de- 
fective. Animals  with  constitutional  weak- 
nesses or  blemishes  should  not  be  used ; nor 
those  with  objectionable  blood.  Blood  will  tell. 
Not  more  surely  are  the  life  currents  carried 
along  by  it  than  are  the  taints,  the  poisons 
and  the  weaknesses  of  its  progenitors. 
The  male  pig  will,  if  he  be  a thoroughbred, 
stamp  his  own  qualities  on  his  offspring; 
hence,  if  improvement  is  desired,  too  much 
care  cannot  be  exercised  in  the  selection. 
There  is  not  so  much  difference  in  the  breeds 
as  many  people  would  lead  us  to  believe. 
The  small  breeds  are  all  quite  similar,  and  an 
argument  in  favor  of  one  kind  will  apply  well 
to  the  others,  except,  perhaps,  the  fancy  of 
color.  In  the  larger  breeds  there  is  more  dif- 
ference, as  there  is  a difference  in  the  color 
and  also  in  the  constitutional  vigor.  As  a 
rule,  the  newer  breeds  of  animals  are  the 
most  desirable  for  physical  stamina  and  vigor- 


building; letdown  the  other  door;  backup 
the  wagon  or  sled,  and  you  are  ready.  The 
whole  thing  fits  inside  of  a wagon-box. 
Buchanan  Co.,  Iowa.  h.  s.  fowler. 


STRAWBERRIES  IN  DELAWARE 
COUNTY,  NEW  YORK. 

SOME  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEWER  SORTS. 

The  progress  of  small  fruit  culture  iu  our 
section  seems  remarkably  slow  to  one  who  has 
seen  the  development  of  this  industry  in  West- 
ern New  York  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
country  during  the  past  15  or  20  years.  While 
in  many  localities  a field  of  less  than  one  to 
five  acres  would  be  considered  a small  patch 
of  strawberries  or  raspberries,  there  are  in 
this  whole  county  few  plats  of  even  half  this 
size,  and  yet,  as  I am  glad  to  see  there 


It  is  a very  easy  thing  to  make  a male  pig 
impotent.  A little  too  much  fat  will  do  it,  or 
a lack  of  exercise.  Generally  both  go  togeth- 
er, and  the  pig  knows  no  world  except  a close 
pen  where  it  eats  and  sleeps  with  very  little 
development  of  its  stamina,  and  consequently 
of  its  procreative  powers.  Its  organs  de- 
pend very  much  on  vigor  and  physical  force 
and  these  qualities  do  not  come  from  inei  tia, 
but  from  an  active  and  healthy  life.  The 
male  pig,  therefore,  must  have  a chance  to 
move  about,  to  run,  root,  jump,  and  indulge 
in  a full  bodily  development. 

When  a proper  place  has  been  secured  for  it 
to  grow  in,  the  next  thing  to  consider  is  the 
food.  Variety  is  the  thing.  All  corn,  or  all 
anything,  is  not  the  proper  diet  for  any  grow- 
ing animal,  and  most  decidedly  not  for  a male 
pig.  Light  food  should  exceed  the  heavy  or 
rich  foods.  A chance  to  eat  grass,  and  walk 
about  on  the  ground  is  of  the  first  importance. 
This  opportunity  will  supply  the  material  to 
make  bone  and  sinews,  and  exercise  or 
stimulant  to  develop  these  important  parts 
and  to  make  them  strong.  Without  good  legs 
a male  pig  is  good  for  nothing.  More  bran 
than  meal  should  be  the  rule.  Milk  is  good, 
nixed  with  bran.  Vegetables  are  valuable, 
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late  as  the  latest.  As  to  quality  of  tne  fruit, 

I believe  much  depends  on  the  soil  and  cul- 
ture— more,  perhaps,  with  this  sort  than  with 
most  others,  at  least  I know  from  practical 
experience  that  good  soil  and  high  culture 
will  greatly  improve  the  quality. 

Crystal  City,  which  by  many  has  been  so 
highly  recommended  as  an  extra-early  va- 
riety, I have  tested,  and  though  one  may  get 
a few  nice  berries  from  it  very  early,  it  is  lit- 
tle in  advance  of  the  Crescent  in  season,  and 
with  me  has  yielded  so  sparingly  as  to  be  en- 
tirely unsatisfactory  after  three  or  four  years’ 
trial,  and  I have  discarded  it. 

Wilson  still  retains  its  place  as  a standard 
market  sort,  and  on  account  of  its  superior 
shipping  qualities,  it  is  among  the  most  desir- 
able for  a distant  market.  Though  for  home 
use  we  have  many  better  kinds,  still  when  al- 
lowed to  become  fully  ripe  on  the  vines  before 
picking,  one  who  is  not  satisfied  with  its  qual- 
ity is  hard  to  please. 

Charles  Downing  is  a grand  old  berry, 
and  among  other  good  qualities  the  fact  that 
it  does  best  in  old  beds  is  a strong  point  in  its 
favor. 

Glendale  also  greatly  pleases  me,  being 
remarkably  healthy  in  growth  of  foliage, 
productive  of  large  berries  of  fair  quality  su- 
perior, to  my  taste,  to  the  Wilson,  and  like  the 
Downing,  doing  better  after  the  plantation  is 
two  or  three  years  old  than  during  the  first 
bearing  year,  if  given  good  care. 

Captain  Jack  on  very  rich  soil  and  with 
high  culture,  is  by  me  esteemed  one  of  my 
best  sorts,  and  last  season  it  bore  a considera- 
ble second  crop,  ripening  in  October,  and  by 
covering  a few  of  the  vines  with  glass,  I had 
several  ripe  berries  on  November  1,  at  which 
time  there  were  yet  many  green  ones  as  well 
as  numerous  blossoms. 

Big  Bob  proved  a big  humbug,  though 
somebody  made  some  money  out  of  it  through 
big  advertising. 

Sharpless,  with  me,  has  proved  rather  un- 
productive as  compared  with  some  other  sorts , 
but  it  is  quite  popular  generally  in  this  locali- 
ty on  account  of  the  large  size  and  the  good 
quabty  of  the  fruit. 

James  Vick,  grown  in  narrow  rows  on 
land  made  immensely  rich,  and  given  good 
care,  is  productive,  and  the  fruit  is  of  good 
quality  and  attractive  in  appearance,  though 
on  poor  soil  the  vines  set  so  many  berries  that 
most  of  them  are  too  small  to  be  of  any  value. 

Manchester  of  all  sorts  introduced  during 
the  last  few  years  I believe  to  be,  all  things 
considered,  one  of  the  most  desirable  for  our 
section,  combining,  as  it  does,  hardiness  of 
plant  with  great  productiveness,  and  fruit  of 
uniformly  large  size,  which,  though  some- 
what acid,  is  almost  universally  conceded  to 
be  of  good  quality.  It  is  certainly  a great  ac- 
quisition and  has  “come  to  stay.” 

Atlantic  among  the  newer  sorts  has 
proved  unproductive  and  lacking  in  vigor  on 
my  grounds  after  two  seasons’  trial,  and  I 
shall  discard  it  as  unworthy  of  a place  with 
me. 

Cornelia,  planted  at  the  same  time,  pleases 
me  much  better,  bearing  fairly  well;  fruit  of 
very  large  size,  having  much  the  appearance 
and,  to  my  taste,  about  the  same  flavor  as  the 

Manchester,  and  though  two  seasons’  fruiting 
is  hardly  enough  on  which  to  base  a decision 
as  to  the  real  value  of  a new  fruit,  I shall 
retain  it  for  further  trial. 

Mrs.  Garfied,  though  bearing  a few  large 
berries,  is  neither  vigorous  nor  productive ; 
moreover,  the  fruit  is  quite  soft  and  insipid 
as  grown  on  my  grounds,  and  therefore  it 
must  go. 

Daniel  Boone,  though  differing  greatly 
from  Cornelia  in  form  and  general  appear- 
ance of  plant  and  fruit,  promises  to  be  of 
value,  bearing  well,  berries  large  and  of 
good  quality,  so  far  as  tested  in  two  seasons’ 
trial. 

Jewell  I have  had  only  on  spring-set 
plants,  but  as  the  plants  were  very  strong  in 
growth,  I allowed  a few  berries  to  mature, 
and  am  greatly  pleased  with  its  apparent 
vigor,  and  the  fine  quality  and  appearance  of 
the  fruit.  E-  J-  BROWNELL. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ous  growth.  It  is  the  same  law  which  makes 
grade  animals  the  best  for  fattening— they 
are  the  strongest.  At  the  Fat  Stock  Shows 
the  grades,  or  crossbreds,  win.  The  older 
breeds  have  the  advantage  of  more  fixed 
types,  and  where  the  breeder  has  a special 
fancy  for  anything  it  can  best  be  gratified  in 
the  well  established  breeds.  There  is  a pleas- 
ure in  doing  something  ourselves,  hence  many 
like  to  own  and  breed  from  the  newer  breeds. 

BUILDING  FOR  HOGS  AND  CORN. 

I am  well  pleased  with  the  building  shown 
at  Figs.  182  and  183.  It  is  48x30  feet  with  12- 
foot  posts  and  on“-third  pitch  roof.  There 
is  a drive-way  48x8  feet,  with  a corn-crib  of 
the  same  size  on  one  side ; on  the  other  are 
four  pens,  12x14  feet,  connected  with  each 


seems  a growing  interest  in  this  work,  espe- 
cially as  there  are  many  more  who  grow  a 
supply  for  family  use  than  heretofore,  and 
few  who  are  once  prevailed  upon  to  do  this 
are  willing  thereafter  to  forego  the  luxury  of 
a bountiful  supply  of  these  delicious  and 
wholesome  fruits. 

Among  the  old  standard  varieties,  or  those 
which  have  been  on  trial  long  enough  to  have 
established  a reputation,  none  has  given  more 
universal  satisfaction  than  the 

Crescent.— Here,  as  everywhere,  East  or 
West,  this  has  proved  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able sorts  ever  grown,  combining,  as  it  does, 
hardiness  and  vigor  of  plant  with  immense 
productiveness.  Besides  being  as  early  or 
nearly  so,  at  least — to  ripen  as  any  other  kind, 
: it  continues  in  fruit  on  my  grounds  almost  as 


SPRINGFIELD  AND  DAVISON’S  THORNLESS 
RASPBERRIES  NOT  IDENTICAL. 

In  a late  Rural  inquiry  is  made  as  to 
whether  the  Springfield  black-cap  Raspberry 
is  the  same  as  Davison’s  Thornless.  While  we 
have  not  had  the  latter  for  some  years  (it  not 
being  large  or  productive  enough  to  be  of  val- 
ue with  us),  we  are  planting  aud  growing  the 
Springfield  as  a valuable  variety , free  from 
thorns,  producing  an  abundance  of  fine,  large 
fruit  of  good  quality;  a great  improvement 
on  the  old  Davison’s  in  all  respects  except  ear- 
liness. The  Springfield  originated  25  miles 
north  of  us,  and,  knowing  its  history  as  we  do, 
we  have  been  disappointed  in  seeing  the 
charge  made  that  it  is  an  old  sort  under  a new 
name.  While,  like  the  Davison,  it  is  free  from 


thorns,  it  is  otherwise  entirely*  different  in 
growth,  the  lateral  branches  being  far  more 
abundant  aud  more  slender  and  willowy.  I 
am  surprised  that  any  one  who  has  seen  the 
two  should  think  them  identical. 

South  Glastonbury,  Ct.  j.  h.  hale. 

[We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  Spring- 
field  is  a downright  acquisition  for  home  use, 
and  a variety  that  will  work  its  way  into  pop- 
ularity. We  have  never  thought  it  the  same 
as  Davison’s,  but  as  we  had  not  raised  the  Da- 
vison for  years  we  were  cautious  about  stat- 
ing positively  that  the  two  kinds  were  differ- 
ent, in  the  face  of  Mr.  Lovett’s  opinion. — Eds.] 


THE  SPRINGFIELD  THORNLESS  RASPBERRY. 

I have  tested  this  for  two  years.  I cannot 
see  any  difference  between  it  and  the  old 
Davison  Thornless.  Its  main  value  lies  in  its 
earliness,  though  it  is  but  two  days  earlier 
than  the  Tyler  or  Souhegan.  As  soon  as  the 
Tyler  or  Doolittle  and  others  of  their  class  are 
offered,  no  one  will  want  the  Thornless,  as  the 
berries  are  smaller  and  not  so  well  flavored. 
Most  of  the  producers  have  abandoned  the 
Thornless  as  unprofitable.  Its  tendency  is  not 
to  bear  much  the  first  year  after  it  is  set  out. 
It  will  reproduce  itself  without  much  varia- 
tion from  the  seed.  I have  50  different  seed- 
lings that  are  nearly  identical  with  the  origin 


fastened  in  one  of  the  rings  at  the  top  of  the 
crane  post,  and  the  chains  at  the  other  side 
are  fastened  to  the  posts  by  driving  in  the 
spikes  at  the  ends  of  the  former.  One  set  of 
these  grapple  chains  is  required  for  each  post. 
A heavy  chain  is  attached  to  the  outer  ring  in 
the  crane  post.  An  anchor  is  made  at  h,  as 
shown  in  the  picture,  by  driving  stakes  into 
the  ground  and  placing  a log  behind  them ; a 
chain  is  fastened  to  this  log  and  to  the  clevis 
in  the  back  of  the  leverage  beam.  It  can  now 
be  readily  seen  how  it  is  proposed  to  apply 
the  power.  As  one  lever  is  pulled,  one  short 
chain  pulls  on  the  main  chain,  while  the  other 
is  loosened  and  fastened  into  a higher  link  on 
the  main  chain.  Thus  the  hooks  on  the  short 
chains  are  applied  alternately,  gaining  a few 
links  on  the  main  chain  at  each  working  of 
the  lever,  and  slowly  raising  the  timbers  into 
position.  At  Fig.  5 is  shown  the  method  em- 
ployed in  raising  a single  plate  or  timber. 

Mr.  Smith  says  that  this  device  was  put  to 
a very  thorough  test  last  year  in  raising  very 
heavy  barns.  All  who  have  seen  it  work  are 
much  pleased  with  it.  No  army  of  men  is  re- 
quired for  heavy  lifting  as  in  the  old  method 
of  barn  raising.  There  is  no  danger — the  men 
stand  30  feet  away  from  the  rising  timbers, 
and'no  heavy  lifting  and  straining  with  pike 
poles. 


Fig.2 


Fig.  179. 


nal.  It  would  be  a great  blessing  if  we  could 
raise  as  good  berries  without  the  thorns. 
Some  one  wdl  do  so  yet.  I am  making  an 
effort.  CHAS.  MILLS. 

Onondaga  Co. , N.  Y. 


BARN  RAISING. 


The  device  shown  at  Fig.  179  is  known  as 
Smith’s  Chain  and  Leverage  Power.  It  is  the 
invention  of  Mr.  O.  H.  Smith,  of  Cattaraugus 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  has  just  secured  a patent  for 
it.  The  picture  shows  the  various  parts. 
Those  who  study  it  will  obtain  a clear  idea  of 
the  way  in  which  the  power  is  applied.  The 
leverage  beam,  Fig.  2,  is  a piece  of  timber 
four  feet  long,  eight  inches  wide  and  four 
inches  thick,  provided  at  each  end  with  taper- 
ing slots,  a a,  cut  into  the  timber,  4x4  inches 
at  the  outer  end  and  2x4  at  the  inner.  Into 
these  the  two  levers,  d d,  are  placed  to  supply 
the  power.  At  Fig.  1 is  shown  the  operation 
of  the  machine.  The  crane  post,  Fig.  3,  is  a 
stick  of  timber  18  feet  long,  eight  inches 
square,  banded  at  the  top,  and  a gudgeon  and 
two  rings  are  attached.  At  the  bottom  a 
foot-piece  is  attached,  firmly  ironed  and  bolt- 
ed. This  is  placed  on  the  sill,  as  at  Fig.  1. 
The  short  end  of  the  grapple  chain,  Fig.  4,  is 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a question,  please  see  if  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  aseparate  piece  of  paper.] 


LARGE  AND  SMALL  YORKSHIRE  SWINE.  „ 
E.  M. , Vidette,  Kans. — At  what  age  do 
the  Large  Yorkshire  hogs  come  to  maturity, 
and  what  is  then  their  weight?  When  nine 
months  old,  what  will  be  the  probable 
weight  of  Small  Yorkshires  which  have  re- 
ceived proper  treatment?  Which  of  the  two 
is  the  more  profitable  with  the  same  care  and 
treatment?  2.  Where  can  I get  the  Rural 
Blush  Potato? 

ANSWERED  BY  COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

The  term  “maturity”  is  used  in  different 
senses.  With  some  it  means  that  the  animal 
is  fit  to  kill;  and  with  others,  that  it  has  at- 
tained full  growth.  As  commonly  used,  it 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


In  returning  thanks  to  you  for  my  miraculous  cure 
of  eczema  or  salt  rheum,  I deem  it  advisable  to  give 
you  a detailed  account  of  my  case,  and  as  there  is,  and 
always  will  be  a prejudice  against  advertised  remedies, 
you  have  my  consent  to  publish  this  testimonial,  and 
all  inquiries,  by  letter  or  in  person,  I will  cheerfully 
answer.  I do  this  that  people  who  go  on  year  after 
year  paying  out  large  sums  of  money  to  incompetent 
physicians  and  receive  no  cure,  or  even  relief,  or  end 
in  Ailing  a premature  grave,  as  was  nearly  my  case, 
may  be  induced  to  make  trial  of  the  wonderful  Cuti- 
cura  Remedies. 

At  the  age  of  three  months  a rash  made  its  appear- 
ance on  my  face.  A physician  was  called,  he  said 
teething  was  the  cause,  he  prescribed  some  cooling 
medicine,  but  the  sores  spread  to  my  ears  and  head. 
Another  M.  D.  was  called.  He  professed  to  know  all 
about  the  case,  called  it  “King’s  Evil,”  and  prescribed 
gunpowder,  brimstone  and  lard  mixed  into  a salve, 
but  the  disease  continued.  They  could  not  do  any- 
thing with  it.  Another  prescribed  borax,  water  and 
flour:  another  linseea  poultices.  None  of  them  did  me 
any  good  at  all,  but  made  me  worse.  The  disease  con- 
tinued unabated;  it  spread  to  my  arms  and  legs,  till  I 
was  laid  up  entirely,  and  from  continual  sitting  on 
the  floor  on  a pillow  my  limbs  contracted  so  that  I lost 
all  control  of  them,  and  was  utterly  helpless.  My 
mother  would  have  to  lift  me  out  and  into  bed.  I 
could  get  around  the  house  on  my  hands  and  feet,  but 
I could  not  get  my  clothes  on  at  all,  and  had  to  wear  a 
sort  of  dressing  gown.  My  hair  had  all  matted  down 
or  fallen  off,  and  my  head,  face  and  ears  were  one  scab, 
and  I had  to  have  a towel  on  my  head  all  the  time  in 
the  summer  to  keep  the  flies  off.  My  parents  consulted 
a prominent  physician  and  surgeon  here  in  Chicago 
(the  other  physicians  before  mentioned  were  of  Dun- 
das  and  Hamilton.  Canada),  he  said  he  could  do  noth- 
ing for  me,  that  the  chances  were  that  I would  grow 
out  of  it,  or  that  it  would  strike  inwardly  and  kill  me 
in  time.  He  wanted  to  cut  the  sinews  of  my  legs  so 
that  I could  walk,  but  I would  not  let  him,  for  if  I did 
get  better  I would  have  no  control  of  them. 

The  disease  continued  in  this  manner  until  I was 
seventeen  years  old,  aud  one  day  in  January.  1S79  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  I read  an  account  of  your  medi 
cines.  They  described  my  case  so  exactly  that  I 
thought,  as  a last  resort  to  give  them  a trial. 

When  I first  applied  the  Cuticura,  I was  all  raw  and 
bleeding  from  scratching  myself,  but  when  I applied 
it  I went  asleep  almost  immediately,  something  I had 
not  done  for  years,  the  effect  was  so  soothing. 


The  first  morning  after  using  it  my  flesh  (I  had  no 
skin  only  on  the  end  of  my  nose)  was  a pink  color. 
Next  day  it  was  kind  of  white,  and  I could  place  my 
hands  on  the  sores  without  it  being  painful.  In  about 
two  weeks  I could  stand  straight  but  not  walk,  I was 
so  weak,  but  my  sores  were  nearly  well.  Then  I com 
menced  the  use  of  the  Cuticura  Resolvent,  and  in 
three  days  I was  worse  than  ever.  I was  one  mass  of 
pimples  from  the  top  of  my  head  to  the  soles  of  my 
feet;  to  say  they  were  painful  would  not  do  justise  to 
the  case.  In  from  two  to  four  days  they  burst  and  left 
a small  scale  which  dropped  off  and  left  the  spot  pure 
and  the  skin  white, and  as  near  aslcan  judge  I was  cured 
in  about  six  to  eight  weeks.and  up  to  this  date  ( i e.from 
January,  1879,  to  January,  1887)  I have  not  been  sick  in 
any  way,  or  have  had  the  least  signs  of  the  diseasa  re- 
appearing on  me.  I have  an  excellent  appetite,  have 
the  very  best  of  health.  My  limbs  are  straight,  supple, 
and  strong.  I have  been  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  weath- 
er without  the  least  signs  of  the  disease  yet.  The  only 
difference  I And  in  myself  is  that  my  skin  is  finer, 
softer,  and  not  so  liable  to  get  chapped  as  is  other 
persons. 

No  doubt  many  persons  will  not  believe  this  almost 
improbable  story,  many  will  think  it  grossly  exagger- 
ated. I don’t  blame  them  a bit  if  they  do,  but  to  satis- 
fy themselves,  they  can  write  to  me  and  find  out  if 
what  I have  written  above  is  true  or  not.  There  are 
many  persons  who  can  testify  to  the  wonderful  cure  I 
have  received  by  your  Cuticura  Remedies. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  again  thank  you  for  my  cure. 

3732  Dearborn  St.,  W.  J.  MCDONALD. 

Chicaoo,  III.,  Jan-  30,  1887. 

Nothing  is  known  to  science  at  all  comparable  to 
the  Cuticura  Remedies  in  their  marvellous  properties 
of  cleansing,  purifying  and  beautifying  the  skin  and 
in  curing  torturing  disfiguring,  itching,  scaly  and 
pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp  and  blood,  with  loss 
of  hair. 

Cuticura.  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Cuticura  Soap 
an  exquisite  Skin  Beautifier,  prepared  from  it,  exter- 
nally, and  Cuticura  Resolvent,  the  new  Blood  Puri- 
fier, internally,  are  a positive  cure  for  every  form  of 
skin  and  blood  disease,  from  pimples  to  scrofula. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cuticura,  50c.;  Soap,  25c.; 
Resolvent,  $1.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

tW  Send  for  “ How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases,”  64  pages, 
50  illustrations,  and  100  testimonials. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  - GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind- 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu 
lation.  Geared  Mills  a specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 

PAIRHAVEN,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


BRICK 

AND 

TILE 


MACHINERY 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Send  for  circular  & prices. 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  & SON, 

Willoughby,  Ohio. 


SIOOO  REWARD 


I>OITBI,R 


HILLER 


tor  any  machine  hulling  and  cleaning 
fit  for  markctas  much  Clover  Seed 


It  has  made 


DAY 


00 


often  in 


ONE 


$65 


A MONTH  for  O RELIABLE 
Young  Men  v or  Ladies, 

Teachers  or  Students  in  each  count  v. 

P.  W.  ZIEGLER  & CO.,  Philadelphia. 


RftTSFORD  WAGON  HOLSTER  SPRING 

Raises  spring  board  only  five  in- 
ches. Strong,  Simple and  Durable. 
For  sale  by  dealers  or  address 
Pomeroy  k Pearvon,  Lockporl,  N.  Y. 


$15  will  buy  our  Daisy  Harness,  worth  $‘25  at  re- 
tail. Sent  for  inspection  to  anybody . National  Har- 
ness Co.,  Wholesale  Mfg.,  14  to  24  Wells  St.,  Buffalo, N.Y . 


VKK  to  $8  a day.  Samples  worth  $1.50,  FREE. 

Lines  not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write 

Brewster  Safety  Kein  Holder  Co.,  Holly, Mich. 


NEW 


Sample  Book  of  beautiful  cards,  14  Games^ 
12  tricks  In  magic,  436  Album  verses.  All  for 
a 2c.  stamp.  STAB  CAED  CO.,  Station  16,  Ohio* 


BLACKSMITHING  on  the  FARM 

Save  time  and  money  by  usiug  Holt’s  celebrated 

F0R6E  and  KIT  of  TOOLS !^*2o 

Larger  Size,  $25.  Single  Forge,  $10. 
Blacksmith  s’  Tools,  Hand  Drlua,  Ac. 
HOLT  MFG.  CO.,  52  Central  Way  Cleveland,  O. 


CONSUMPTION. 

I have  a positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease ; by  Its  uso 
thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long  standing 
have  been  cured.  Indeed,  so  strong  Is  my  faith  In  Itsefflcacy 
that  I will  send  TWO  BOTTLES  FREE,  together  with  a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE  on  this  disease,  to  any  sufferer.  Give  ex- 
press  & P.  O.  address.  DR.  T.  A.  SLOCUM,  181  Pearl  St  N.  Y 


100  Choice  New  Recitations  Sample  Cardsf  all 

for  a 2c.  stamp.  CADIZ^CARD  CO.,  Cadiz,  O. 
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means  that  it  is  ready  for  slaughter.  Some 
persons,  however,  consider  an  animal  fit  for 
slaughter  only  when  it  is  excessively  iat 
while  others  would  prefer  it  when  moderately 
fat.  The  difference  between  the  Small  and 
Large  Yorkshires  is  more  one  of  food  than 
anything  else,  so  far  as  growth  and  fitness  for 
slaughter  are  concerned.  They  will  both  keep 
fat  at  any  age,  with  suitable  food,  and  the 
Large  Yorkshires  will  average  in  weight  one- 
third  more  than  the  Small.  When  nine 
months  old,  the  Small  may  weigh,  dressed, 
from  200  to  250  pounds,  and  the  Large  from 
250  to  350.  At  full  growth  they  may  respec- 
tively reach  300  to  400,  and  400  to  500  pounds. 
These  would  be  exceptionally  heavy  weights 
for  the  Small  Yorkshires,  and  most  of  them 
would  fall  below,  while  such  would  not  be  the 
case  with  the  Large.  The  question  as  to  the 
comparative  profitableness  of  the  two  breeds 
is  more  difficult  to  answer,  as  the  profit  de- 
pends so  much  on  circumstances.  Both  kinds 
would  return  a profit  on  the  feed  and  labor,  if 
well  managed,  and,  like  all  other  animals,  they 
might  not,  if  badly  managed.  With  the  “same 
care  and  treatment,”  and  more  feed  to  increase 
the  growth,  the  chances  are  with  the  Large, 
as  there  would  be  more  weight  with  only  oue 
life  to  support,  and  more  increase  for  the 
same  amount  of  labor.  2.  From  J.  M.  Thoi- 
burn  & Co.,  15  John  St.,  N.  Y. 

A POULTRY  HOUSE  FOR  20  FOWLS. 

D.  A.  S.,  Newark,  N.  J. — 1.  How  can  I 
make  a hot-bed?  2.  What  is  the  best  plan  for 
making  a poultry  house  on  a plot  80  by  275 
feet  for  20  fowls? 

Aug. 1.  Full  instructions  for  making  and 

managing  a hot-bed  can  be  obtanied  by  con- 
sulting seedsmen’s  catalogues  ‘ ‘noticed’  in  the 
Rural,  any  of  which  will  be  sent  to  our  sub- 
scribers free,  on  application  to  those  who  pub- 
lish them.  2.  There  are  hundreds  of  plans  for 
constructing  poultry  houses,  and  but  few 
agree  as  to  which  is  the  best.  The  object 
should  be  to  get  as  much  space  as  possible  on 
the  floor,  and  to  have  the  house  low  and  the 
roof  (which  is  the  most  expensive)  as  cheap  as 
it  can  be  made.  A plan  of  this  kind  is  excel- 
lent for  20  fowls:  The  house  should  be  10x10 
feet,  having  in  front  an  extension  four  feet, 
making  the  floor  10x14,  or  140  square 
/oreee 


Wo  aro  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  not,  in 
increase  of  crop,  pay  to  use  any  fertilizer  now. 
If  dry  weather  follow  the  application,  the 
fertilizer  will  do  harm. 


feet. 
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Fig.  181. 

The  back  is  four  feet  high;  the  front  seven 
feet.  Roosts  should  be  at  the  back  end  with  the 
nests  under  them,  and  a wide  board  between 
the  two.  Fig.  181. 

Miscellaneous. 

J.  W.  V.,  West  Fulton,  N.  Y. — 1.  At  what 
age  may  I reasonably  expect  my  pullets  to  be- 
gin laying?  They  are  a cross  between  W yan- 
dotte  hens  and  a W.  Leghorn  cock.  2.  Under 
the  stable  windows  are  many  loads  of  almost 
pure  cow  dung;  should  I use  it  on  the  garden 
or  mix  it  somehow;  or  is  horse  manure  bet- 
ter? 3.  How  can  I make  a good,  nourishing 
food  for  a young  Jersey  calf,  for  which  we 
have  insufficient  milk*  4.  Are  the  White  P. 
Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes  offered  by  fan- 
ciers pure-bloods? 

Ans.—  1.  They  should  begin  laying  at  Y/> 
or  six  months.  When  our  pullets— Wyan- 
dottes— begin  laying  at  six  months,  we  con 
sider  it  an  excellent  record.  Some  breeders 
claim  to  produce  fowls  that  will  lay  at  90 
days  from  hatching.  We  have  never  seen 
any.  2.  The  manure  can  be  spread  on  the 
ground  and  spaded  or  harrowed  in.  Horse 
manure  is  generally  richer  and  easier  to 
spread  and  handle.  3.  We  do  not  know  how 
much  milk  you  have.  Skimmed  milk  can  be 
fed  with  oil  meal,  bran  and  oatmeal  mixed  in 
it,  so  as  nearly  to  equal  in  feeding  value  the 
whole  milk,  yet  sweet  milk  is  the  natural  food 
for  a calf,  and  it  will  do  better  upon  it  than 
upon  any  other  food.  In  your  case,  the 
“Royal  Calf  Meal”  will  probably  suit  you  as 
well  as  anything  you  can  get.  4.  They  were 
originally  “sports”  from  the  regularly  marked 
breeds.  They  usually  breed  true. 

Oakville,  Ont.,  Canada.—  An  acre  of 
strawberries  planted  la3t  year,  received  a 
dre.-smg  of  500  pounds  of  complete  fertilizer. 
Later  a large  handful  of  pure  hen  manure  was 
applied  to  each  plant.  What  is  the  best  fertiliz- 
er to  apply  now?  If  500  pounds  of  complete  fer- 
tilizer were  now  broadcasted,  would  the  direct 
contact  of  the  fertilizer  with  the  plants,  have 
any  injurious  effect? 

S._A  potato  fertilizer  would  perhaps  be 

est  to  use'now, 'which  is  strong  in  potash. 


E.  R.  S.  Clinton,  Mich. — I have  some  ni- 
trate of  soda  which  I want  to  apply  to  about 
two  acres  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  black- 
berries and  grape-vines;  should  it  be  sown 
broadcast  or  put  about  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  and  how  much  should  be  used  per 
acre? 

Aus.— It  does  not  seem  to  the  R.  N.-Y  that 
anybody  can  afford  to  use  nitrate  of  soda  on 
small  fruits  of  any  kind,  or  large  fruits  either, 
for  that  matter.  We  should  prefer  the  am- 
monia from  raw  bone,  ground  fish,  etc.  The 
nitrate  of  soda  would  soon  pass  through  the 
soiland  be  lost  to  the  plants.  Always  sow 
broadcast  It  may  be  left  on  the  surface 
without  loss.  From  100  to  300  pounds  per 
acre. 

j)  E. , Auburn,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  best 
known  method  of  keeping  eggs  from  August 
till  February? 

Ans.— From  all  that  we  can  learn,  from  our 
own  experience,  the  reports  of  judges  at  poul- 
try shows,  and  the  experience  of  others,  we 
believe  that  common  salt  is  as  good  an  egg 
preservative  as  has  yet  been  found  suitable 
for  general  use.  The  eggs  are  simply  packed 
in  the  salt,  kept  away  from  each  other  and  the 
sides  of  the  package.  Large  quantities  of  eggs 
will  probably  be  best  preserved  in  cold  stor- 
age  rooms. 

J.  R.,  Lawrence,  Texas.— What  is  the  best 
work  on  cheese  and  butter  making? 

Ans. — The  “best”  is  probably  “Dairy  Farm- 
ing,” by  Prof.  J.  P.  Sheldon,  published  by 
Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  & Co.,  New  York; 
price  $12.  Willard’s  “Practical  Dairy  Hus- 
bandry,” $3,  and  Arnold’s  American  Dairy- 
ing,” $1.50,  are  the  best  of  the  lower-priced 
works.  Either  can  be  obtained  through  the 
American  News  Company,  New  York  City. 

J.  S.  O.,  Madisonville,  Pa. — Will  apricots 
ripen  here,  and  are  they  profitable  for  this 
section? 

Ans.— Yes,  they  will  ripen.  The  apricot  is 
one  of  the  first  trees  to  blossom  and  the 
blossoms  are  sometimes  harmed  by  frost.  We 
cannot  say  that  they  are  likely  to  prove  very 
profitable. 

[)  fl  XV.,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.  Is  horse 
manure  good  for  potatoes? 

Ans.— Yes,  if  well  decayed  The  “barn 
yard  manure”  used  in  the  Rural’s  potato  ex- 
periments is  always  horse  manure. 

A.  R.  M.,  West  Springfield,  Pa— Yes. 
The  Bryant  & Stratton  Business  College  of 
Buffalo,  is  trustworthy. 


the  Rural  and  the  other  papers  about  the  in- 
fluence of  the  stock  on  the  cion,  but  less  is  said 
about  the  influence  of  the  cion  upon  the  stock. 
It  is  a fact,  however,  that  the  prepared  sap 
from  the  leaves  of  an  inserted  bud  or  cion  will 
carry  with  it  its  constitutional  peculiarities 
of  structure  even  to  the  extremities  of  the 
roots.  Nurserymen  find,  in  digging  different 
sorts  of  grafted  trees,  that  the  roots  differ  in 
direction,  in  color,  in  toughness,  and  in  vol- 
ume according  to  the  peculiar  habit  of  each 
individual  sort,  and  the  bark  shows  differences 
which  are  often  quite  marked. 


Battle  for  Life  among  Trees.  An  in- 
teresting and  instructive  survey  of  tree  growth 
in  the  forests  of  Denmark,  illustrating  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  is  given  in  the  French 
periodical,  V Exploration.  Anciently,  as  now, 
on  sterile,  sandy  shores  and  tracts,  the  aspen 
and  the  birch  formed  every  where  thin,  open 
woods.  Fir  trees  came  in  later,  and  their 
dense  shade  killed  the  smaller  trees  of  other 
kinds,  so  that  eventually  they  alone  formed 
the  general  vast  forests.  But  as  the  soil  sur- 
face became  enriched  with  mold  from  the 
decay  of  the  leaves  and  wood,  oak  trees  crept 
in,  and  with  their  broader  leaves  choked  down 
young  seedlings  of  the  fir  where  their  parents 
had  fallen,  and  gradually  the  forests  became 
chiefly  oak.  Then  the  beech  began  to  dispute 
for  a place,  and,  after  the  most  stubborn  con- 
test of  all,  it  is  causing  the  oak  to  succumb  by 
its  broad  stretch  of  limbs  and  superior  shade. 

BRIEFS. 


DISCUSSION. 


Secretary  Matthew  Crawford,  Cuyahoga 
Co.  O.,  excellent  and  disinterested  authority, 

says  that  the  new  strawberry  “Itaska”  is  pro 
ductive  and  high-flavored.  The  plant  is 
strong  and  healthy.  He  has  counted  25  ripe 
berries  and  200  green  ones  on  a single  plant. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  the  Crescent  and 
of  regular  conical  form,  ripening  all  over  at 

once.  The  quality  is  very  superior 

The  “Logan,”  Mr.  Crawford  says,  is  one  of 
the  largest  strawberries  grown— 23  selected 
last  year  weighed  32  ounces.  It  is  productive, 
but  not  over-vigorous.  He  considers  the 
May  King  superior  to  the  Crescent.  The 
Summit  is  a seedling  of  his  own  Rearing  the 
largest  berry  he  has  seen.  Color  and  form 
good.  The  Ontario  is  evenly  matched  with 
the  Sharpeless  ingrowth  and  productiveness; 
but  the  Ontario  is  better  in  form 


E.  W.,  Montclair,  N.  J.— In  a late  Rural 
“Jayhawker”  denounces  the  imposition  of  a 
tax  on  oleomargarine,  maintaining  that  it  was 
necessary  only  to  pass  a law  that  would  pre- 
vent fraud  and  properly  regulate  the  sale  ot 
the  stuff  under  its  true  name,  and  he  stigma- 
tizes the  anti-oleo  laws  as  “class  legislation.” 

Is  Jayhawker  a bogus  butter  manufacturer 
that  he  should  cry  out  against  class  legisla- 
tion? If  he  is  a butter  buyer  he  certainly 
would  not  like  to  buy  the  oleo  counterfeit  for 
the  genuine  article,  though  assured  it  was 
made  of  the  best  materials.  If  he  is  a butter 
maker  he  certainly  would  not  like  to  have  his 
produce  compete  with  the  bogus  article.  If 
he  belongs  to  either  of  the  latter  classes  he  is 
benefited  by  the  law,  even  though  he  may 
oppose  this  class  legislation.  If  we  had  no 
worse  class  legislation  than  this,  the  people 
would  have  little  cause  to  complain.  There  is 
a good  deal  of  capital  involved , and  the  “oleo” 
men  will  not  submit  without  a desperate  strug- 
gle. The  moment  they  ask  the  consumer  to 
buy  it  for  what  it  really  is,  down  goes  the 
price  and  the  customer  doesn’t  want  it.  The 
I business  is  based  on  fraud  and  deception,  and 
the  manufacturers  aud  dealers  know  it,  and 
when  they  sell  the  concoction  for  butter  they 
deserve  punishment  just  as  much  as  the  dealer 
in  counterfeit  money.  The  people  of  the 
country  ought  with  one  accord  to  oppose  any 
change  in  the  law, calculated  to  place  such  in- 
fernal frauds  on  a fairer  basis  as  competitors 
with  genuine  products. 

Swine  Breeder,  L.  I. — In  a late  Rural, 
Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  speaking  of  Essex  pigs, 
says:  “They  are  remarkably  deep  in  tho 
flank,  thus  affording  a good  quality  of  the 
best  breakfast  bacon.”  I never  found  this  so. 
Their  pork  is  entirely  too  fat  for  bacon,  but  is 
nice  for  pickling  and  barreling.  It  has  not 
the  lean,  tender,  juicy  sides  of  the  Berkshire, 
and,  of  course,  it  is  nothing  like  equal  to  it 
for  bacon  or  smoked  hams  or  shoulders.  Some 
years  since  Mr.  Harris  recommended  the  Es- 
sex for  crossing  on  the  Berkshire;  but  such  a 
cross  would  spoil  the  progeny  for  hams  and 
bacon. 

“\V,”  Tyrone,  Pa.— Much  has  been  said  in 


Bubach  No.  5 is  one  of  the  best  varieties 
Mr  Crawford  has.  Not  a spot  of  rust  appears 
on  the  plants.  The  plants  are  productive  and 
the  berries  very  large,  somewhat  irregular 
and  of  good  quality.  He  gives  high  praise  to 
the  new  Jessie,  believing  it  to  possess  all  the 
desirable  qualities  of  the  strawberry  in  a 
higher  degree  than  any  other  variety  evei  in- 
troduced. He  knows  of  no  fault  in  it 

Mr.  Crawford  is  well  pleased  with  the 
Marlboro  Raspberry.  The  Hilborn  he  consid- 
ers the  finest  black-cap 

The  majority  of  reputable  manufacturers 
of  chemical  fertilizers,  says  Prof.  S.V  . John- 
son, agree  that  the  average  cost  of  mixing, 
bagging,  handling  and  carting  the  fertilizers, 

ranges  from  three  to  four  dollars  per  ton 

Prof.  Johnson,  in  a late  bulletin,  estimates 
the  value  of  ashes  from  cotton  hulls  at  |35.39 
per  ton  in  one  case,  and  at  $43.57  in  another. 
In  the  first  the  aualysis  showed  18.97  per  cent. 

of  potash;  in  the  second  32.79  per  cent  

Every  fruit  known  will  makecidei,  says 
Vick’s  Monthly.  That  from  pears  is  of  an- 
cient renown  as  perry,  but  pear  juice  is  worth 
more  for  sirup  or  fruit  honey,  as  it  is  rich  in 
sugar.  Plum  cider  is  very  nice,  and  grape 
cider  will  yet  be  the  American  beverage,  hav- 
ing the  strengthening  quality  of  wine  without 
its  alcoholic  spirit,  and  tasting  better  than 
anything  known  in  the  shape  of  drinks.  There 
would  not  be  a grape  too  many  in  the  United 
States  if  the  juice,  freshly  drawn  from  the 
clusters,  undiluted,  could  be  placed  on  sale  in 

our  cities 

The  “Coral  Lily  of  Siberia”  now  extensively 
advertised  as  something  new, is  simply  Lilium 
tenuifolium,  according  to  Vick’s  Magazine. . . 

Montmorency  Cherry  is  one  of  the  best  va- 
rieties. It  will  hang  on  the  trees  two  weeks 
after  it  is  ripe,  and  allow  us  plenty  of  time  to 
gather  it.  Mr.  W.  C.  Barry,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  says  that  there  is  no  cherry  so  valuable 
as  the  Montmorency.  His  Moutinorencys 
,)ay  him  as  much  as  $10  per  tree.  Wherever 
it  has  been  planted , it  has  succeeded.  Accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Budd,  it  is  as  hardy  as  the  Early 
Richmond.  The  crop,  too,  is  uniform  over  the 
tree;  and,  when  loaded  with  fruit,  tho  tree  is 


about  as  handsome  as  anything  you  could 
wish  to  look  at.  The  fruit  is  also  of  a beauti- 
ful color,  which  it  retains  when  it  is  canned. 

It  is  a little  later  than  tie  Early  Richmond  in 

time  of  ripening.  

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Bowker  believes  that  if  farm- 
ers could  afford  to  use  nitrate  of  potash  mow 
worth  $120  per  ton)  on  their  tobacco  in  con- 
nection with  dissolved  bone,  it  would  furnish 
the  forms  of  plant  food  especially  adapted  to 
the  tobacco  crop.  He  considers  that  the  soda 
of  nitrate  of  soda  is  probably  injurious  to  the 

tobacco  plant • 

Mr.  Bowker  takes  the  view  that  the  speci- 
fic fertilizer  for  potatoes  is  a mixture  of  muri- 
ate of  potash  (not  sulphate,  as  generally  sup- 
posed) and  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  with  a 

liberal  percentage  of  ammonia 

Prof.  Geo.  E.  Morrow,  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  expresses  the  belief,  in  the  Weekly 
Press,  that  we  are  to  become  less  and  less  a 

nation  of  pork  eaters.  Speed  the  time! 

Mr.  Crawford  looks  upon  any  person  who 
succeeds  in  interesting  his  neighbor  in  any 
branch  of  horticulture  as  a public  benefactor. 

How  we  do  forget  old  flowers!  Vick’s  Mag- 
azine for  April  places  before  its  readers  a 
colored  plate  of  Canterbury  Bells— white,  blue 
and  rose-colored— the  last  a new  variety  in- 
troduced by  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  France. 
There  are  other  new  shades,  and  also  a variety 
with  a frilled  calyx,  the  tops  of  which  are 
colored  the  same  as  the  corolla.  The  Canter- 
bury Bell  is  a biennial,  which  accounts  for  its 

passing  out  of  mind  now  and  then 

Dr.  Beal,  in  his  book  on  grasses,  speaks  of 
the  marked  defects  of  Timothy.  When  sown 
with  clover,  it  makes  but  a small  growth  and 
must  be  cut  young  if  the  clover  is  secured  in 
good  season.  It  starts  very  slowly  in  the 
spring,  is  a long  time  coming  into  flower,  and 
after  cutting,  the  second  growth  is  slow,  fee-  . 
bie  aud  of  little  consequence,  seldom  large 
enough  to  cut  a second  time  or  to  afford  much 
pasture.  If  cut  early,  the  tuber  at  the  base  of 
the  stalk  does  not  become  sufficiently  matured 
to  keep  the  plant  alive  aud  healthy.  If  cut 
close,  the  tuber  is  cut  off,  and  the  plants  suffer 

and  become  feeble  and  perhaps  perish 

Other  objections  which  Dr.  Beal  mentions 
are  that  it  is  hardly  suited  for  pasture  at  any 
time,  unless  it  is  “kept  quite  large;”  horses, 
sheep,  and  especially  hogs,  must  not  be  allowed 
to  eat  it  close  to  the  ground ; it  is  likely  to 
be  short-lived;  the  tubers  are  easily  trodden 
out  by  cattle,  killed  by  frost  or  drought,  or 
eaten  by  mice  or  gophers;  it  sometimes  rusts 

badly 

It  is  safe  to  assert,  remarks  the  Press,  that 
not  one  farmer  in  ten,  the  country  over, 
would  cast  a ballot  for  the  bill  to  create  a 
new  Cabinet  officer  to  be  known  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  One  danger  to  farmers 
and  their  interests,  continues  the  Press,  is 
that  their  real  desires  may  be  neglected  when 
so  much  attention  is  given  to  counterfeit  ones. 
When  they  want  some  legislation  in  earnest, 
they  will  be  met  with  the  reply:  “You  can’t 
expect  everything.  We  gave  you  the  Cabinet 
office  you  sought,  money  for  experiments  and 
for  animal  diseases,  law  against  fraudulent 
butter  and  all  that.  Other  people  besides 

farmers  have  interests.”  

The  true  way  for  farmers  to  secure  strong 
influence  is  to  unite  only  in  asking  for  what  is 
a substantial  good,  and  then  insist  upon  it.  It 
is  quite  as  necessary  for  farmers  to  repudiate 
every  false  claim  made  in  their  name  as  it  is 
to  insist  upon  a righteous  demand  which 

they  really  desire  to  make 

It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  the  Press  con- 
cludes, to  hear  the  strong  expressions  against 
this  Cabinet  scheme  in  the  agricultural 
papers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  Con- 
gress will  be  informed  as  to  the  true  attitude 
of  the  farmers  of  the  country  toward  this 
worse  than  useless  addition  to  the  offce-hold- 

ing  class * 

None  of  our  breeds  of  animals  are  adapted 
to  all  climates  aud  all  conditions  of  life.  To 
be  at  their  best,  they  must  be  kept,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  under  the  same  conditons  of  food 
aud  climate  as  those  under  which  they  attain- 
ed their  acknowledged  excellence.  Usually 
changes  are  unfavorable,  aud  have,  therefore, 
a deteriorating  influence.  Change,  however, 
when  in  the  direction  of  better  care,  moi  e 
generous  feeding  aud  more  congenial  climate 
will  tend  to  produce  greater  size,  a more  grace- 
ful form  and  greater  excellence;  but  improve- 
ments in  these  particulars  is  very  likely  to  be 
at  tho  expense  of  hardiness,  or  ability  to  with- 
stand exposure  or  rough  usage 

Those  who  would  crush  the  live  cattle  in- 
dustry of  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  by  flooding  the  country  with  diessed 
beef  have  not  hesitated  to  make  all  kinds  of 
claims  as  to  superiority  of  these  Western 
meats.  They  say  that  epicures  much  prefer 
beef  which  has  been  killed  for  some  time,  and 
that  Western  beef  is  of  much  finer  quality 
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than  Eastern.  But  in  spite  of  their  exorbi- 
tant claims,  they  have  everywhere  been 
obliged  to  sell  their  beef  below  the  prices  for 
home-killed  beef,  to  establish  a trade,  and  in 
no  place  do  they  command  first-class  patron- 
age. The  National  Stockman  points  out  that 
this  is  the  case  not  only  at  home,  but  in  Eng- 
land also,  where  American  cattle,  even  after 
the  fatigues  of  a long  land  journey  and  ocean 
voyage,  sell,  estimated  dressed  weight,  on  an 
average,  for  two  to  three  cents  a pound  more 

than  exported  American  beef 

When  animals  iu  a state  of  nature  are  not 
disturbed  in  the  conditions  under  which  they 
have  lived  for  ages,  as  the  bison,  elk  or  deer, 
the  individuals  of  the  race  are  remarkably 
uniform,  all  peculiarities  of  structure,  color 
and  character  being  transmitted  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  with  unerring  certainty. 
Hence,  with  them  there  are  few  exceptions  to 
the  maxim  “Like  produces  like.”  In  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word  they  are  “thorough- 
bred.” But  even  among  these  absolutely 
pure,  unmixed  races  there  occasionally  arises 
an  accidental  variation  from  the  type— and 
this  is  frequently  called  a “sport.”. . 

Such  variations  are  liable  to  be  transmit- 
ted, though  ordinarily,  when  the  conditions 
of  life  remain  the  same,  they  disappear  within 
one  or  two  generations,  and  the  normal  char- 
acter of  the  race  is  resumed.  When  such 
variations  are  antagonistic  to  the  conditions 
of  life  to  which  the  individual  is  subjected, 
they  are  not  perpetuated ; whereas  when  they 
are  in  conformity  with  the  existing  conditions, 
and  hence  better  fit  the  individual  to  succeed 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  they  are  likely 
to  be  perpetuated . . . 

As  to  controlling  the  sex  of  animals,  the 
theory  now  most  generally  believed  is  that 
naturally  animals  which  usually  bring  forth 
but  oneat  a birth,  will  prodace  the  sexes  alter- 
nately—that  is  if  the  first  ovum  produces  a 
male,  the  next  ovum,  if  impregnated,  will 
produce  a female;  consequently  if  a cow  or 
mare,  after  producing  a female,  is  impregna- 
ted at  the  first  period  of  heat  thereafter,  the 
produce  will  be  a male.  If  female  offspring 
only  is  desired,  one  period  of  heat  should 
elapse  after  the  birth  of  a female  before  the 
dam  is  again  served  by  the  male.  Many  skill- 
ful cattlemen  firmly  believe  this  rule  can  be 

relied  on  in  most  cases, 

Fat  stock  shows  have  been  held  so  long  and 
frequently  in  England  that  their  beneficial 
influence  on  live  stock  interests  are  there 
clearly  recognized  by  everybody.  Of  their 
effects  the  London  Agricultural  Gazette  says 
that  overfed  beasts  have  considerably  de 
creased  in  numbers,  and  more  attention  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  maturing  of  animals 
under  2)4  years  old ; sheep  under  18  months, 
and  pigs  under  26  weeks,  all  of  which  denotes 
a considerable  advance  upon  the  methods  of 
former  years,  and  affords  proof  that  the  an- 
nual shows  are  teaching  useful  lessons.  The 
only  drawback  appears  to  be  a tendency  to 
attribute  too  much  importance  to  excessive 
fatness  in  show  animals 


freezings  and  thawings  with  dry  cold  winds. 
No  rain  for  six  weeks.  Clay  soil  suffers  most. 
According  to  general  report,  there  won’t  be 
over  half  a crop.  Very  little  spring  wheat  is 
grown  hereabouts,  so  that  our  aggregate 
wheat  crop  is  sure  to  be  short.  a.  mo.  d. 

Illinois. 

Elgin,  Kane  Co.,  April  18.— The  butter 
market  ruled  dull  to-day,  with  small  sales  at 
23  cents.  The  offerings  were  large,  the  mar- 
ket weak,  demand  light,  and  sales  were  hard 
to  make.  No  new  butter  has  yet  appeared, 
and  grass  is  decidedly  backward.  The  cheese 
market  is  quiet;  full  creams,  12  to  13  cents; 
skims,  5 to  8 cents.  The  summer  factories  in 
the  West  will  not  be  generally  started  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  month.  l.  c.  m. 

Farmingdale,  Sangamon  Co.,  April  16. — 
The  weather  is  very  dry  here  and  the  small 
fruit  prospect  is  being  considerably  injured 
by  it.  A shortage  in  the  hay  crop  is  also 
probable.  E.  B- 

Louisiana. 

Jennings,  Calcasieu  Parish,  April  16.— Our 
country  is  especially  adapted  to  stock  raising, 
(there  being  plenty  of  good  grass  and  water), 
and  fruit-growing.  Nearly  all  varieties  can  be 
propagated  from  cuttings.  Peach  and  fig-trees 
fruit  the  second  year  from  planting  pits  and 
cuttings.  We  cultivate  the  peach  (the  trees 
are  loaded  with  large  and  fine  specimens  and 
the  early  kinds  will  be  ripe  in  May)  figs,  nec- 
tarines, apricots,  pears,  apples,  quinces,  Japan 
persimmons,  grapes,  plums,  etc.,  berries, 
English  walnuts,  Spanish  and  Japan  chest- 
nuts and  pecans.  Our  climate  is  a specific  for 
catarrh,  asthma,  etc.  e.  r s 


At  a late  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Hort.  Society, 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  many  leading  rural 
papers  were  discussed.  Home  and  Farm 
Farm  and  Home,  The  Gardeners’  Monthly,’ 
the  American  Agriculturist,  American  Gar- 
den, Ohio  Farmer,  Orchard  and  Garden, 
Green’s  FruiLGrower,  Prairie  Farmer,  etc.’ 
were  duly  commended  by  Secretary  Matthew 
Crawford.  He  then  alluded  to  the  R.  N.-Y. 
in  the  following  words:  “If  restricted  to  one 
weekly  agricultural  paper,  I would  choose  the 
Rural  New-Yorker.  It  is  in  every  wav 
first-class,  and  one  hardly  knows  where  to 
commence  in  speaking  of  its  good  qualities. 
Perhaps  its  most  prominent  characteristic  is 
its  reliability.  The  truth  will  be  told  at  any 
cost.  There  is  in  connection  with  it  an  exper- 
imental farm  where  every  new  thing  is  tested 
and  reports  are  published  in  the  paper.  New 
varieties  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  grains  of 
special  merit  are  given  to  the  subscribers  each 
year.  As  a rule,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
all  that  it  has  indorsed  has  succeeded  in  every 
part  of  the  country.” 

To  the  above  expression  of  opinion  there 
was  no  dissenting  voice 

Secretary  Crawford’s  desire  to  keep 
posted  on  his  own  specialty,  the  strawberry, 
has  led  him  to  subscribe  for  20  horticultural 
journals,  besides  which  he  examines  many 
others  which  are  sent  to  nim,  though  never 
ordered 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Canada. 

Chatam,  Ontario,  April,  16.— Fall  wheat  is 
greatly  injured  in  the  western  part  of  On- 
tario. There  has  been  no  snow  since  the  end 
of  January;  while  we  have  had  frequent 


New  York. 

Seneca  Falls,  Seneca  Co.,  April  14. 

Frost  has  not  been  out  of  the  ground  since  last 
December.  We  have  had  a splendid  winter ; 
not  much  snow,  but  good  sleighing  and  wheel- 
ing. No  settling  rain  as  yet,  but  roads  good 
and  dry.  Wheat  is  looking  poor;  a good  rain 
would  do  it  good.  This  being  a manufactur- 
ing towD,  butter,  eggs,  etc.,  are  generally 
higher  than  in  New  York  City.  My  bees  in 
chaff  hives  are  all  right  as  yet;  but  those  in 
the  Langstroth  hives  are  about  half  dead.  I 
have  not  lost  a colony  in  chaff  hives  for  five 
years.  My  chaff  hives,  all  complete,  cost  but 
$1  apiece.  I get  the  ‘ ‘Falcon”  cover  and  cor- 
ner posts  from  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ; they  cost 
46  cents  a hive.  I then  buy  hat  boxes  of  our 
dealers;  the  ends  and  sides  furnish  inch  and 
half-inch  lumber.  Of  course,  1 don’t  call  my 
time  anything.  In  this  way  I get  my  hives, 
and  I think  them  as  good  as  any  for  which  I 
would  have  to  pay  $4.  e.  d.  b. 

Upper  New  York,  April  29.— There  are 
tens  of  thousands  who  have  resided  in  New 
A ork  all  their  lives,  or  at  least  many  years, 
who  have  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  market 
gardening,  or  truck  farming,  constantly  car- 
ried on  within  the  city  limits.  Owing  to  re- 
cent enlargement,  a large  area  north  of  the 
Harlem  River,  which  still  retains  a rural  as- 
pect, has  been  included  within  the  city  limits, 
and  here  regular  farming  operations  are  car- 
ried on,  besides  a good  deal  of  milk  dairying 
and  truck  farming,  but  the  highest  kind  of 
market  gardening  is  carried  on  in  the  upper 
part  of  Manhattan  Island,  especially  on  the 
western  side,  considerably  south  of  Harlem 
River.  The  built  portion  of  the  city  is  rapidly 
extending  in  this  direction,  but  there  still  re- 
main large  areas  which  are  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  the  most  intensive  kind  of  market  gar- 
dening, the  size  of  each  garden  being  usually 
limited  to  the  area  of  a city  block  or  square, 
streets  or  road  ways  being  usually  laid  out  and 
built  all  rouud  the  gardens,  which  are  gener- 
ally at  a considerably  lower  level.  Some  peo- 
ple cultivate  only  one  square ; others  two  or 
three  or  even  more.  Here  we  can  raise  vege- 
tables and  salads  at  all  seasons,  and  always 
receive  cash  when  we  market  our  truck.  To 
do  a tip-top  business  one  ought  to  have  a gar- 
den of  from  five  to  eight  acres,  though  last 
year  a neighbor  of  mine  cleared  $4,000  off  two 
acres,  a third  of  which  is  covered  with  glass— 
that  is,  it  consists  of  hot-beds.  This  is  much 
the  best  paying  part  of  the  business,  as  it  is 
by  the  use  of  hot-beds  we  are  able  to  work 
the  year  round,  and  so  get  high  prices  for  veg- 
etables out  of  season.  About  100  glass  frames 
3x6  feet  can  be  placed  on  a city  lot,  with  plenty 
of  room  to  pass  between  the  rows,  and  16  city 
lots  are  an  acre.  The  space  under  a single 
frame  can  be  worked  so  as  to  pay  a profit  of 
$3  clear  of  all  expense  of  rent,  labor  and  mar- 
keting. Thus,  you  see,  a profit  of  $4,000  on 
two  acres  can  be  readily  figured  up.  The 
business  requires  constant  labor  in  winter 
when  we  have  to  cover  the  beds  with  mats  or 
hay  to  protect  the  plants  from  frost,  but  three 
men  are  enough  to  take  care  of  an  acre  of  glass 
properly.  The  rent  is  all  the  way  from  noth- 
ing to  $5  per  city  lot  per  year.  This  makes 
$80  per  acre.  After  the  owner  gives  notice 
that  he  wants  his  land  for  building  purposes, 
we  pay  no  rent,  and  he  can  take  possession  in  30 


days.  If  we  paid,  he  would  have  to  wait  a 
year.  After  notice,  sometimes  the  land  is  not 
wanted  for  two  or  three  years.  In  no  part  of 
the  United  States  is  richer  manuring  given 
than  here.  Cow  manure  is  the  favorite  for 
fertilizingpurposes.  This  we  consider  the  best 
natural  fertilizer,  and  prefer  it  even  to  guano, 
which  is  largely  adulterated.  Horse  manure 
is  excellent  on  wet  land  and  for  forcing  plants 
in  hot-beds,  and,  worked  in  a compost  for  a 
year  or  two,  it  is  nearly  as  serviceable  as  cow 
manure ; but  in  its  ordinary  condition  it  is  too 
coarse  and  dry  for  field  use.  H.  l.  f. 

Pennsylvania. 

Nunville,  Lebanon  Co.,  April  16.— Our 
wheat  fields  look  poor  at  present— too  early  to 
tell  what  the  harvest  will  be,  but  the  plants 
don’t  look  healthy  now.  j B 

Virginia. 

Richmond,  Henrico  Co.,  April  18.— If  pric- 
es of  tobacco  do  not  advance  by  the  first  to 
10th  of  June  planters  will  have  no  chance  to 
put  out  a crop;  if  at  that  time  the  planting 
shows  a heavy  falling  off,  then  a specu- 
lative feeling  will  be  engendered.  There  is 
some  advance  buying  already  perceptible  on 
medium  mahogany  wrappers  and  very  low, 
cheap  grades  of  dark  and  bright  tobacco. 
The  Austrian  order  for  leaf  will  be  retained 
here  in  Richmond  as  well  as  the  Consulate 
for  Austro-Hungary;  this  order  takes  a large 
part  of  our  finest  grade  shipping  leaf.  In 
manufacturing,  business  has  been  moderate 
for  plug  and  export,  and  good  for  cigarettes 
and  standard  smoking  brands.  r.  n. 


Pisrettanfauss  guUfrtisiing. 


Scrofuia 


Probably  no  form  of  disease  is  sc  generally  dis 
tributed  among  our  whole  population  as  scrofula. 
Almost  every  individual  has  th.s  latent  poisrC 
coursing  his  veins.  The  terrible  sufferings  en 
dured  by  those  afflicted  with  scrofulous  sore3 
cannot  be  understood  by  others,  and  their  grati- 
tude on  finding  a remedy  that  cures  them,  aston- 
ishes  a well  person.  The  wonderful  power  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

In  eradicating  every  form  of  Scrofula  has  been  so 
clearly  and  fully  demonstrated  that  it  leaves  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  greatest  medical  discovery  of 
this  generation.  It  is  made  by  C.  I.  HOOD  <&  CO,. 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  is  sold  by  all  druggists. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


TELEGRAPHY 

" Over  2,000  ol  our  grad 

wl£®,,?£,,erc,alai,d  Kailroi „. 

eulars.  V ALENIN? cTr- 


Is  a first-class  trade 
pays  good  wages,  and 
can  be  quickly 
n learned  at  our  school. 

Over  2,000  ol  our  graduates  are  at  work 
,l.IM  Railroad  Lines.  TheGreat 
st  is  the  miintar  t,>  "row  up  in.  Write  for  our  ci 
) BROS.,  Janesville,  Wis. 


GUTTA-PERCHA  ROOFING 

FOR  FLAT  AND  STEEP  ROOFS. 

Cheap,  Durable,  Easily  Applied,  Fire-Proof,  Wind- 
Proof,  Water  Proof. 

Tor  Factories,  Mills,  Barns,  Sheds,  Etc. 

Empire  Roofing  Co., 

k2»57  North  1 tit  li  St.*  Philadelphia,  Pa 


RUSTLESS 


. IRON 
W A TER 

J PIPE. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  CO.. 

7 & 9 CLIFF  STREET,  NEW  YORR 
Beaman,  Dow  & Co.,  Boston,  Ag’ts  for  New  England' 


TRY  THE  NEW  METALLIC 

ESSEX  PAINT. 

IT’S  THE  BEST. 

Residences  in  Asbury  Park,  Newport,  Long  Branch 
Fishers  Mand,  New  London,  and  in  fact  every  State 
tfon'fs^iven’  are  paillted  wlth  ’*-■  an<l  great  satisfac 

Prices  and  Samples  tree  by 

THE  ESSEX  PAINT  WORKS, 

ESSEX,  CONN,  U.  S.  A. 
WANTED— One  dealer  in  a town  to  sell  these  goods. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

1 l.'.'L"  ARNOLD 

AUTOMATIC  steam  cooker 

»7  & to  » 150  per  month  easily  made 

woveiTwireTew 

80c.  PER  ROD.® 


_ Twisted  Wire  Rope  Selvage; 

nr  III*  ■»  e ■ » uVSn 1 ; w"  ? ”1' any  d?aler  in  this  line 
or  goods,  FREICHT  PA  ID.  Inhumation  free.  Write 

I he  McMu  len  Woven  Wire  Fence  Cn 
158  A 160  W.  Lake  St.,  CHICACoTlLU  ’ 


S WILLIAMS 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 

TTlchfiof  nm'eA  nurn.d.A  * 1 . . . . 


p?ze  £ward,ed  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  feoc.’s  latest  trial,  over  a large  num- 
ber competing,  a mnin  > — 

for  trial  r* 

„ ST. 

St.  JobosvilD 

CORN  FERTILIZER,  $20  PER  TON. 

bold  to  Farmers  direct  from  our  works.  No  agents 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York) Pa 


THE  HSPIHW4LL  P0T1T0  PLANTER. 


Plants  Potatoes  in  a single  operation. 

THOROUGH,  ACCURATE  and  RELIABLE. 
Send  for  circular  to 

A8PINWALL  M’F’tJ  CO., 

Three  Rivers.  Mich. 


QUTTQN  GRINDER 


Perfect  Mowing 

MACHINE  KNIFE 

GRINDER. 

Weighs  but  18  Lbs. 

Can  be  carried  into  the  field  and  attached  to  Mow- 
ing  Machine  Wheel.  Send  for  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue. Agents  wanted  in  every  County. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  CO.,  189  Water  St.,  New  York. 


FRKEt  Circulars  and  prices  of  the  only 
1HAY  CARRIERS  that  run  right  or 
left  without  changing n.  any  thing. 
The  best  ||  A V CADI/*  etc.,  * * 


found  HAY  FORKS  Ilnd^f 


most  perfect  Force-Feed 
* Dxlll  in  existence.  Send  for  cir- 
cular, A.  B.  FAKQUHAK,  York,  Pa. 


EMPIRE  DRILL 


— - - 

Perforins  as  advertised.  Circulars,  and  Essay 
How  to  Raise  Wheat,”  lo  all  who  mention  this  paper 

EMPIRE  DRILL  CO.  SHORTSVILLE,N.Y' 

PewsyMa  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa, 

jjj|p arjtl^ar'a  Standard  Engines  k Saw  Mills, 

— * ‘ 4 Send  for  Illustrated 

A'y  Catalogue.  ^ 


THE  union  horse-power 

Has  the  Largest  TrarkWhe.ls.  DOODLE  UEARED.  NO  RODS. 

A^ltLED  ItEAKINUS, and  LEVEL  TliEAD. 


UNION  Thresher  Separator  and  Cleaner? 
1’ re  nun  m Farm  Grist  Mill,  Feed  Cutters.  Ac 
W L.  BOYER  A BKO.„  PHILADELPHIA? 


JETTHEBEST 


F^GRISTMILL 

»«'<**  qry*A»r,  and  Slav* 

*nd  are  more  durable  than  any 
Other  mill.  Send  for  Descriptive 

C’lialoaue.  Also  man’frs  of  th* 

Union  Horse  Power,  with  Lot  el 
Tread.  Threshers  and  Cleaners 
~ Feed  Cutters,  Circular  Sates  etc* 

BOYER  & BRO.I  Philadelphia, 


Address 
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RIDING’or^VALKItNfsTEEL  CULTIVATORS 

With  Double  Row  Corn 

> Blunter  and  Fertilizer 
complete  iu  one  maohine. 

C rowned  with  Medals 
since  1879. 

KINO  of  the  COEN  FIELD 

Thousands  In  usegiviug 
entire  satisfaction. 

Agents  wanted.  Cata* 
logucs  free.  Name  this  paper 
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York,  »•«. 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  30,  1887. 


The  New  York  Legislature  has  passed 
a bill  making  false  registration  of  animals 
a punishable  offence.  The  penalty  in- 
cludes an  imprisonment  for  a term  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year,  a fine  not  exceeding 
$1,000”  or  both.  Bills  have  also  been 
introduced  to  provide  for  the  co-opera- 
tion of  New  York  with  the  United  States 
in  the  suppression  and  extirpation  of 
pleuro- pneumonia;  to  provide  for  a State 
Agricultural  Department,  and  to  facili- 
tate the  fighting  of  noxious  weeds.  The 
State  Legislatures  are  for  the  most  part 
following  the  laudable  example  of  Con- 
gress in  paying  a good  deal  of  attention 
to  matters  agricultural. 


In  the  Ohio  Farmer  a writer,  signing 
himself  “Timothy,”  says  that  a neighbor 
gave  him  five  Beauty  of  Hebron  potatoes. 
He  cut  them  to  single  eyes,  planting  two 
in  a hill,  and  raised  “seven  bushels  of  as 
nice  potatoes  as  I ever  saw.” 

We  have  figured  over  this  a little.  A 
large-sized  Beauty  of  Hebron  potato  has 
about  10  eyes.  This  would  give  50  eyes 
and  25  hills.  Now,  to  raise  seven  bushe  s, 
or  420  pounds,  from  25  hills  (let  us  sup- 
pose them  to  be,  as  in  our  culture,  in 
drills  one  foot  apart,  the  rows  three  leet) 
would  be  equivalent  to  raising  over  4,064* 
bushels  per  acre.  This  would  be  nearly 
17  pounds  per  hill.  Our  contemporary  or 
its  writer  must  have  made  some  mistake. 


arbor  day. 


A good  place  to  test  the  pluck  of 
a horse  is  found  at  some  of  the  ferries  in 
this  city.  Frequently,  at  high  tide,  the 
horses  are  obliged  to  dash  up  steep  and 
slippery  inclines  to  reach  the  boats.  The 
wagons  are  generally  loaded  Heavily.  The 
courage  of  the  horses  and  the  skillfulness 
of  the  drivers  are  strikingly  illustrated. 
The  men  who  scream  the  loudest  and  lash 
the  hardest  are  not  those  who  get  the 
most  work  out  of  their  horses.  Many  an 
intelligent  horse  seems  to  respect  his 
quiet  and  dignified  driver.  At  a word, 
such  horses  plunge  into  the  work  and  pull 
with  all  their  strength.  Other  horses 
seem  actually  ashamed  of  their  yelling 
and  swearing  drivers.  Their  work  is 
done  without  interest;  they  seem  to  care 
little  whether  they  reach  the  top  of  the 
slope  or  not.  Percheron  grades  are  great- 
ly esteemed  as  city  horses.  They  are  pa- 
tient and  kind.  In  a place  where  extra 
work  is  required  they  pull  like  mules 
until  the  harness  breaks  or  the  load 
comes.  Some  writers  try  to  prove  that 
the  Percheron  is  a stupid  horse.  There 
is  little  of  such  stupidity  manifested 
here. 

MISSING  SEEDS. 


It  is  only  15  years  ago  since  the  first 
Arbor  Day  was  observed  in  Nebraska, 
when  12,000,000  shoots  were  planted  on 
what  was  then  known  as“The  Great  Ameri- 
can Desert.”  At  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature  the  day  was  made  a legal  holi- 
day, and  premiums  were  offered  by  law 
for  setting  out  orchard,  forest  and 
ornamental  trees.  The  day  Jias  been  ob- 
served ever  since,  and  as  a result,  the 
United  States  Forest  Commissioner  reports 
fine  groves  300  miles  west  of  the  Missouri, 
and  over  605,000,000  small  trees  thriving 
where  a few  years  ago  not  a tree  could  be 
seen  except  along  streams.  The  example 
set  by  Nebraska  was  quickly  followed  by 
other  States,  and  at  present  Arbor  Day  is 
quite  generally  observed  in  over  20  States, 
including  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Colorado, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Indiana,  West  Virginia, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Missouri,  California,  Kentucky  and 
Maine,  and  in  several  other  States,  New 
York  among  them,  bills  are  now  before 
the  Legislatures  providing  for  the  legal 
observance  of  the  day.  In  some  States 
exemptions  from  a certain  proportion  of 
taxation  are  offered  as  rewards  for  tree- 
planting. In  most  of  the  States  the  ob- 
servance of  the  day  is  secured  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Grange,  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  Agricultural  Societies,  Farmers 
Clubs  and  school  authorities.  At  first, 
some  of  the  Governors  in  their  proclama- 
tions naming  Arbor  Days,  made  sad  blun- 
ders in  selecting  dates  altogether  unsuit- 
able for  tree-planting;  but  such  mistakes 
never  cause  a smile  or  a frown  now.  Some 
of  them,  like  those  of  Colorado  and  ISJew 
Jersey,  have  this  year  set  apart  two  days, 
the  earlier  for  the  southern  and  the  later 
for  the  northern  section.  The  observance 
is  worthy  of  hearty  commendation  because, 
as  Professor  Brewer  says,  “it  gives  a bit 
of  Nature’s  teachings  really  needed  when 
thousands  of  children  are  growing  up  un- 
able to  name  three  kinds  of  trees  or  dis- 
tinguish wheat  from  oats;  because  of  its 
economic  importance  in  spreading  wood- 
growing through  the  State,  and  because 
of  its  results  in  clothing  waste  places  with 
valuable  timber, and  beautifying  theState.” 


STAMPING  OUT  CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO- 
PNEUMONIA. 


provides  for  a Bureau  of  Adulterations  in 
one  of  the  Government  Departments, 
and  proposes  that  no  substance 
shall  be  coated  or  colored  or  pol- 
ished or  powdered  to  make  it  appear 
better  or  of  greater  value  than  it  really  is. 

A line  is  not  to  be  drawn  at  poisonous 
adulterations  only,  but  everything  must 
be  quite  pure.  All  hurtful  adulterations 
are  to  be  prohibited,  and  non-hurtful  adul- 
terations are  to  be  so  regulated  that  con- 
sumers may  know  what  they  are  buying, 
so  that  if  a man  wants  chicory  with  his 
coffee  he  can  get  it;  but  if  he -does  not 
want  it,  he  need  not  be  deceived.  The 
Society  has  lately  been  greatly  strength- 
ened and  extended,  and  branches  have 
been  established  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  The  central  workers  in  this  city 
say  they  will  have  New  England,  the 
Middle  States  and  all  the  leading  Western 
States  in  line  for  active  agitation  for  pure 
food  in  a few  weeks.  As  honest  trade  is 
aided  by  educating  the  consumer  to  de- 
mand what,  he  pays  for,  a popular  series 
of  meetings  are  projected  through  the 
country,  at  which  specialists  in  different 
branches  of  commercial  investigation  will 
enlighten  the  public  mind  on  various  top- 
ics connected  with  the  movement.  Gro- 
cers are  organizing  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  reform.  They  say  it  is  essential  to 
honest  trade.  Business-men  who  desire 
to  deal  only  in  first-class  goods  are  not 
sufficiently  protected.  They  are  much  in- 
jured by  dishonest  competition. _ The 
very  people  who  are  loudest  in  their  com- 
plaints about  unhealthy  food,  will  pa- 
tronize the  cheap  dealer  who  undersells 
his  neighbor,  though  the  latter  deals  only 
in  first-class  goods,  and  they  must  know 
that  goods  of  the  former  cannot  be  pure 
at  the  prices  he  charges.  Often  they  al- 
low the  honest  dealer  to  be  run  out  of 
business  because  “he  is  too  high-priced,” 
while,  in  reality,  his  profjts  are  less  on  the 
fine  goods  he  sells  than  those  of  his  un- 
scrupulous competitor  on  inferior  articles. 
Evidently  it  is  a stupendous  task  to  de- 
velop the  faculty  of  discrimination  in  the 
human  eater;  but  with  the  educational  ef- 
forts of  this  society,  and  adequate  and 
properly  enforced  legislation  it  may  yet 
be  accomplished.  _ 

EXPOSURE  OF  A SWINDLING  PUB- 
LISHER. 


Read  what  Dr.  James  Law  says  about  the 
treatment  of  intestinal  and  lung  worms  in 
sheep  under  Veterinary. 


Commissioner  Colman  says  that  he 
has  received  “hundreds,  if  not  thousands” 
of  complaints  from  parties  who  had  failed 
to  receive  packages  of  seeds  mailed  to 
them  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Notifications  were  sent  at  the  same  dates 
at  which  the  seeds  were  mailed;  but 
while  the  former  arrived  safely,  the  latter 
were  stolen  on  the  way.  The  Commis- 
sioner laments  that  “seeds  going  out 
under  the  frank  of  the  Department  seem 
to  be  considered  common  property,”  and 
says,  that  “somebody  connected  with  the 
postal  service  ought  to  have  a fine  garden 
this  year,  if  he  has  taken  all  the  seeds  that 
have  been  missed.”  Thousands  of  people 
who  would  not  swindle  a private  person 
out  of  a dollar,  would  have  no  scruples 
in  cheating  the  Government  out  of  a 
thousand;  and  in  the  present  case  it  is 
evident  that  some  of  this  class  forget  that 
it  isn’t  the  Government  but  the  people  to 
whom  the  seeds  are  sent,  who  are  the  losers 
by  their  dishonesty.  The  fact  that  the 
seeds  cost  them  nothing  and  may  be  worth 
only  what  they  cost,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  morality  of  the  matter;  they 
were  entrusted  to  the  mail  for  safe  deliv- 
ery and  should  be  as  safely  delivered  as  if 
they  were  so  many  pearls  or  diamonds.  The 
post-office  official  who  would  steal  seeds 
would  be  very  likely  to  steal  other  mail 
matter  also.  There  ought  not  to  be  much 
trouble  in  detecting  the  guilty,  and  when 
found  there  should  be  no  hesitation  about 
aing  the  rascals  out. 


At  length  there  is  a fair  prospect  that 
contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  may  be 
stamped  out  from  among  the  cattle  at 
Chicago.  Professor  James  Law,  of  Cor- 
nell University,  has  gone  there  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  State  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commis- 
sioners proposes  to  take  prompt  and  effi- 
cient means  to  extirpate  all  traces,  of  the 
plague.  It  is  estimated  that  the  infected 
districts  contain  from  8,000  to  10,000 
cattle,  which  are  to  be  examined,  and  all 
the  affected  and  a large  percentage  of  the 
exposed  animals  are  to  be  killed,  and  the 
stables  thoroughly  disinfected.  For  some 
time  appraisers  appointed  by  the  State 
authorities  have  been  at  work  fixing  the 
value  of  condemnable  cattle,  and  this,  sum 
will  be  paid  in  all  cases  by  the  National 
Government.  The  meat  of  exposed  but 
sound  cattle  that  have  been  slaughtered, 
and  that  of  animals  not  sufficiently  dis- 
eased to  render  it  unwholesome,  will  be 
put  on  the  market,  and  the  rest  destroyed. 
1'he  work  has  been  in  progress  during.the 
past  week,  and  a post-mortem  examina- 
tion has  proved  that  a large  percentage  of 
slaughtered  beasts  were  diseased.  Out  of 
215°head  slaughtered  on  Wednesday,  97 
had  the  disease  in  acute  or  chronic  form. 
The  State  and  National  authorities  are  co- 
operating quite  harmoniously,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  work  will  be  thor- 
oughly done.  The  disease  has  been  lurk- 
ing in  some  of  the  distillery  stables,  how- 
ever, for  over  two  years,  and  has  notori- 
ously affected  cattle  in  nearly  all  of  them 
and  in  the  adjacent  pastures  for  months, 
and’  a good  many  cattle  have  been  dis- 
tributed from  the  affected  districts  to  dis- 
tant points  during  this  time,  so  that  the 
stamping  out  of  the  disease  at  Chicago 
may  not  put  an  end  to  the  evil  results  of 
the  outbreak  there.  The  rules  lately 
issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  suppression  of  the  disease  are 
meeting  with  hearty  approval  from  the 
State  Legislatures  and  executive  authori- 
ties everywhere,  however,  and  there  is  a 
bright  prospect  ahead  that  the  vast  cattle 
interests  of  the  country  wdl,  ere  long,  be 
relieved  from  the  danger  threatened  and 
the  loss  inflicted  by  this  insidious  plague. 


AGAINST  FOOD  ADULTERATION. 

At  the  last  convention  of  the  National 
Pure  food  Association  held  in  Washing- 
ton in  January,  a bill  was  adopted  to  be 
introduced  into  the  next  Congress.  It 


It  is  now  about  four  years  since  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  first  denounced  T. 

S.  Gardener,  of  the  Farming  World  and 
four-per-cent,  loan  notoriety,  as  a humbug 
and  a fraud.  At  that  time  be.  operated 
almost  exclusively  in  Cincinnati.  After- 
wards he  started  a couple  of  other  swind- 
les in  Chicago  under  the  names  of  the 
Farm  Journal  and  the  Farmers’  Album. 
These  we  also  denounced  as  soon  as  they 
appeared.  Three  times  we  have  devo’ed 
over  a column  to  lengthy  exposures  of  the 
nature  of  this  fellow’s  frauds,  and  at  least 
once  a quarter  for  the  last  four  years,  he 
and  his  various  swindling  schemes  have 
been  denounced  in  our  columns.  A few 
other  papers  also  exposed  this  fraudulent 
schemer,  and  about  two  years  ago  the 
cheat  had  the  effrontery  to  begin  libel 
suits  against  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
Western  Rural ; but.  as  we  predicted  at 
the  time,  the  cases,  of  course,  were  never 
brought  to  trial.  In  spite  of  all  expos- 
ures, however,  and  the  transparent  char- 
acter of  the  swindles,  his  advertisements 
found  place  in  a multitude  of  papers,  and 
the  mails  were  swollen  with  his  alluring, 
deceptive  circulars.  Gudgeons,  too,  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  eagerly  swallowed 
the  enticing  bait  he  dangled  before  them. 

At  last  a check  has  been  put  to  the 
man’s  operations.  Last  Tuesday  the  post- 
office  authorities  at  Chicago  stopped  his 
mail  and  sought  to  arrest  him  on  the 
ground  that  his  publications  are  “a  swin- 
dle on  the  public  and  a fraud  on  the  U. 
S.  mail  service.”  He  was  receiving. over 
50  registered  letters  a day,  each  containing 
from  $5  to  $12,  and  within  three  months 
had  sent  out  250,000  circulars  and  bogus 
specimen  copies  of  his  papers.  He 
kept  25  to  30  young  women  con- 
stantly employed  in  mailing  circulars,  etc. 
Every  subscriber  was  promised  a $2  pre- 
mium order— to  be  cashed  later — for  an 
outlay  of  40  cents,  with  a valuable  jour- 
nal thrown  in  for  a year,  and  the  man  who 
got  up  a club  was  to  get  a prize  of  from 
$25  to  $5,000.  Once  Gardener  got  the 
money,  he  never  paid  any  attention  to  the 
subscribers  or  those  who  got  up  clubs. 
By  lates , reports  he  has  fled  from  Chica- 
go to  his  Cincinnati  den.  but  the  post- 
office  authorities  declare  they,  will  arrest 
him  wherever  they  may  find  him. 


The  grain  drills  and  aquapulte  offered  in 
our  special  premium  list  for  April  9th,  have 
all  been  sent  out. 

The  man  who  sows  fodder  corn  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  green  fodder,  alone,  is  going 
to  prove  ample  food  for  his  cows,  will  be  dis- 
appointed. In  like  manner  the  man  who  ex- 
pects silage  to  provide  all  the  food  cattle  need 
in  winter  will  be  disappointed.  They  are  both 
supplemental  foods.  Grain  is  needed  to  make 
the  ration  complete. 

It  ishard  to  see  how  any  skilled  workman 
can  support  the  dictum  of  any  society  that  in- 
sists that  inferior  and  superior  workmen  shall 
be  paid  the  same  amount  for  their  labor.  If 
the  inferior  workman  is  paid  what  he  eaI7J*t 
the  better  workman  receives  too  little.  If  the 
superior  workman  is  paid  w'hat  he  earns,  the 
poorer  workman  is  paid  too  much. 

Bucephalus  Brown’s  remarks  on  manure 
will  be  read  with  interest.  Tt  is  evident  that 
liquid  manure  is  not  a well  balanced  fertilizer. 
How  shall  it  be  treated  in  order  to  get  the  most 
out  of  it?  The  remarks  upon  fire-fanged  ma- 
nure are  undoubtedly  correct,  but  what  rule 
is  to  be  given  for  determining  when  the  pro- 
cess has  been  carried  on  long  enough? 

The  melon  season  is  opening  even  at  this 
early  date.  While  our  own  gardeners  are 
getting  ready  to  plant  melons,  the  South  is 
iust  ready  to  put  the  ripened  product  into  the 
market.  The  melon  market  improves  every 
year.  People  eat  more  and  more  of  them.  In 
the  city  it  is  considered  about  the  right  thing 
to  eat  melons  at  breakfast.  They  are  fine  at 
any  meal. 

A respected  friend  in  Americus,  Ga., 
writes  us  that  the  Ipomcea  noctiflora  (I.  bona 
nox,  as  we  believe)  is  the  handsomest  and 
most  attractive  climber  that  he  has  ever  seen. 
He  points  out,  in  a communication  which  will 
appear  next  week,  that  it  differs  from  I bona 
nox  in  the  color  of  the  seed,  foliage,  growth 
of  vine  and  size  of  flower,  which  is  sometimes 
6 U inches  in  diameter,  pure  white  in  color, 
with  a waxy-white,  star-shaped  center,  and  a 
delicate  perfume. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Executive  Officers  of 
the  New  York  Dairy  and  Cattle  Show  it  w*as 
voted  to  abolish  the  extra  entrance  fee  of  five 
per  cent,  on  all  special  prizes.  It  was  also 
voted  to  extend  the  time  of  entry  for  cheese 
aud  butter  exhibits  until  Tuesday,  May  3a^  a 
week  before  the  opening  of  the  fair.  This 
was  done  at  the  request  of  a great  many  but- 
ter makers,  who  are  depending  upon  the  sea- 
son as  to  whether  they  will  exhibit  grass  or 
hay  butter. 

The  bogus  butter  dealers  are  getting  a part 
of  their  deserts  here  just  now.  About  75  out 
of  the  200  indicted  paid  $6,700  in  fines  during 
the  past  week,  and  the  others  will  have  to  pay 
proportionately  ere  long.  Let  the  good  work 
keep  “ booming”  in  every  part  of  the  btate, 
and  in  other  States  also  where  just  laws  pro- 
vide punishment  for  transgressors.  Of  course, 
the  fines  represent  only  a small  part  of  the 
o-ains  of  the  fraudulent  transactions,  but 
they  serve  as  a warning  which  is  certain  to 
have  a very  healthful  effect  on  the  feeble 
honesty  of  dealers  in  counterfeit  butter, 
sanded  sugar,  chicoried  coffee  and  other  adul- 
terated groceries. 


BREVITIES. 

Col.  Curtis  discourses  upon  male  pigs. 
Prof.  G.  E.  Morrow  of  Illinois,  discourses 
this  week  upon  “Fanning  a Fairly  Profitable 
Business.” 


There  is  much  discussion  between  various 
newspapers  as  to  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
the  late  women’s  vote  in  Kansas.  Woman 
suffrage  was  granted  chiefly  to  counteract  the 
moral  evils  afflicting  large  towns.  It  was  in 
these  that  its  exercise  was  abused  most.  All 
the  early  reports  were  from  such  plaet  s.  The 
newspaper  correspondents  were  on  the  out- 
look especially  for  abuses,  and,  of  course, 
found  lots  of  what  they  were  looking 
for.  Mrs.  Gouger  emphatically  denies  having 
made  the  alleged  disparaging  remarks  with 
regard  to  the  morality  of  Leavenworth  so- 
ciety and  her  denial  is  confirmed  by  strong 
evidence.  In  smaller  places  everything  seems 
to  have  passed  off  quietly  and  decently. 
Wichita,  where  the  most  scandalous  scenes 
occurred,  had  only  a few  board  houses  in 
1870  but  in  1881  it  bad  6,000  population. 
These  bad  grown  to  8,000  in  1883;  to  10,000  in 
1884,  to  15,000  in  1885,  to  22,000  in  1886  and  at 
present  the  population  is  estimated  at  32,000, 
k correspondent  tells  us.  In  it  there  are  three 
men  to  one  woman.  A great  deal  of  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  the  condition  of  so- 
ciety in  a frontier  town  of  such  rapid  growth, 
where  the  humanizing,  civilizing  sex  is  so  dis- 
proportionately represented.  Why  should 
not  the  Woman  Suffrage  advocates  organize 
a movement  to  send  out  there  a large  mar- 
riageable force  of  spinster  evangelists? 

We  can  scarcely  join  in  the  praise  of  the 
California  Privet,  which  has  appeared  of  late 
in  several  farm  papers.  If  we  were  lay1'1!? 
out  new  grounds  and  wanted  an  lmmediat 
effect,  we  should  plant  the  California  Pi  ivet 
freely;  but  it  would  be  with  a view  to  remove 
them  later.  If  we  wanted  a shrub  tbatwoiild 
grow  close  to  a house  or  wall  or  shed,  and  that 
would  thrive  with  little  or  no  rain,  there  is  no 
better  shrub.  Again,  it  is  to  be  prized  be- 
cause its  leaves  are  so  nearly  evergreen  that 
they3  keep  their  freshness  and  color  from 
the  middle  of  December  until  the  middle  of 
January,  according  to  the  mil  Iness  or  seventy 
of  the  season.  But  there  is  little  else  to  be 
kaid  in  its  favor,  which  should  induce  any  one 
to  care  for  more  than  a specimen  or  so.  It  is 
a comparatively  shy  bloomer,  becomes  leggy 
if  not  pruned  and  liable  to  be  wmter-kificd, 
and  if  pruned,  soon  becomes  stumpy  and  un 
sightly  It  is  among  the  last  plants  we  should 
selector  a hedge.  Of  all  the  privets  we  pre- 
fer the  California,  or  Laurel-leaf-a  better 
name  since  it  is  not  from  California,  but 
from  Japan.  Its  botanical  name  is  L'Sustmm 
lucidum,  some  say  L.  ovalifolium.  It's  probar 
bly  a mere  variety  of  L.  Japonicuin. 
Common  Privet  is  Ligustrum  vulgaie,  which 
bears  black  berries.  An  interesting  variety 
is  Box  leaved-L.  luxifolium,  and  there  are 
several  very  pretty  variegated  soi  ts,  all  of 
which,  ‘with  us  require  some  protection. 


THE  RURAL  MEW-YORKER. 


Cflnr. 


“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig- 
norance of  Law. n 


H.  L.,  Lexington , Kg. — A sold  B a vacant 
lot  for  cash ; A’s  wife  refused  to  sign  the  deed ; 
B has  since  built  a frame  house  on  the  land. 
In  case  A dies,  cau  his  wife  claim  a dower 
right  in  the  house  as  well  as  in  the  land ; or 
can  she  only  claim  in  the  land  one-third  of  the 
price  it  was  sold  for?  A sold  C a vacant  lot, 
price  payable, some  in  cash,  balance  by  install- 
ments. B executed  a title  bond  signed  only 
by  himself,  binding  his  executors  and  admin- 
istrators to  make  C a warranty  deed  in  case 
he  died  before  the  deferred  payments  are 
made.  C has  erected  a house  on  the  lot. 
Suppose  A dies  first,  what  can  the  wife 
claim  as  dower,  or  can  she  prevent  a deed 
being  made  if  the  payments  are  made  after 
A’s  death? 

Ans. — The  Kentucky  Revised  Statutes  en- 
act, in  the  first  of  these  cases,  that  the  wife 
shall  have  dower  only  in  the  land  at  its  value 
when  sold.  The  second  case  is  perhaps  not 
quite  so  clear,  but  as  C’s  wife,  in  case  of  his 
death  holding  the  bond  for  a deed,  would  be 
entitled  to  dower,  we  think  A’s  wife  could 
claim  dower  only,  as  in  the  former  case,  in 
the  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  the  bond  was 
given.  She  could  not  prevent  the  making  of 
the  deed  in  accordance  with  the  bond. 

B.  L.,  Neiv  York  City. — A leases  a country 
place ; within  a month  of  expiration  of  lease 
he  starts  to  remove  the  manure  that  has  accu- 
mulated in  rear  of  stable  on  premises;  the 
owner  of  the  property  gives  A notice  to  stop 
the  removal  and  claims  the  manure  is  as  much 
a portion  of  the  property  as  fences,  trees  etc. 
Is  the  owner  right? 

Ans. — New-Yorkers  own  country  places  in 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  other  States  as 
well  as  in  New  York,  and  the  question  is  defi- 
cient in  failing  to  mention  in  which  of  the 
States  the  place  in  question  is  situated.  In 
New  Jersey,  for  example,  manure  lying  in  the 
yard,  not  spreai  upon  the  land,  is  personal 
property,  and  therefore  belongs  to  tenant;  in 
New  York,  in  legal  phrase,  it  “savors  of  the 
realty,”  and  belongs  to  the  landlord  so  far 
that  it  cannot  be  removed  off  the  place  by  the 
tenant.  The  New  York  rule  prevails  in  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts. 

W.  F.  [I. , Champaign  City , III. — A opened 
an  account  with  B in  Ohio  in  1858,  and  had 
an  open  account  with  him  there  till  1865, 
when  he  moved  to  Illinois  and  rented  land 
which  B has  owned  from  1865  to  1887.  During 
all  this  time  A has  been  improving  the  laud 
and  paying  taxes  for  B ; would  that  keep  the 
account  open  until  now,  the  first  part  of  it 
having  never  been  settled? 

Ans. — By  the  statute  of  limitations  an  ac- 
count becomes  void  in  six  years  from  the  time 
it  became  due,  unless  proper  action  is  taken 
upon  it.  After  that,  it  can  be  collected  only 
by  an  acknowledgment  of  the  indebtedness. 
The  renting  of  land  by  A from  B would  in 
itself  be  no  acknowledgment  of  any  previous 
debt,  and  without  some  specific  acknowldg- 
ment  the  previous  account  would  probably 
fall  under  the  statute.  (Parsons  on  Contracts, 
pp.  71.) 

R.  S.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — After  general  condi- 
tions have  been  given  in  a bond  and  mortgage  as 
to  terms  of  payment,  if  the  words  “and  it  is 
understood  and  agreed  that  all  interest  due 
and  unpaid  shall  become,  from  and  after  said 
date  of  coming  due,  part  and  in  addition  to 
said  mortgage,”  are  added,  can  it  be  called 
usurious  under  the  statutes  of  this  State? 

Ans.— It  cannot  be  called  usurious,  but  the 
courts  will  not  enforce  a contract  to  pay  com- 
pound interest.  “In  this  State  au  agreement, 
in  advance,  to  pay  interest  upon  interest, 
while  not  usurious,  cannot  be  enforced : an 
agreement  to  pay  interest  on  interest  already 
accrued  and  in  default  is  valid.”  (Mowry  v. 
Bishop,  5 Paige,  98;  Van  Rensselaer  v.  Jones, 

2 Barb.,  643.) 

L.  M.  S.,  Lancaster,  Pa. — Is  there  a law  in 
Wisconsin  compelling  a non  resident  land- 
owner  of  unimproved  land  to  build  or  pay  for 
building  one-half  the  line  fence,  where  other 
persons  improve  or  desire  to  improve  adjoin- 
ing land?  If  other  parties  are  also  non-resi- 
dents and  desire  their  land  fenced  in  for  pas- 
ture, can  they  avail  themselves  of  the  law, 
and  can  any  such  law  be  enforced  against 
non-resident  minors? 

Ans. — An  owner  of  unimproved  land  in 
Wisconsin  is  not  obliged  to  pay  part  of  the 
cost  of  making  partition  fences  until  he  him- 
self wants  his  land  inclosed.  Then  he  must 
pay  his  share, whether  the  fence  is  to  be  built 
or  has  been  built  already. 

L.  J S.,  Brandman,  Ohio. — Is  there  any 
law  which  compels  those  who  make  maple 
sirup  to  put  labels  on  their  cans  or  other  ves- 


sels before  the  sirup  in  them  is  offered  for 
sale? 

Ans. — There  is  no  such  law;  but  it  would 
be  of  advantage  for  those  who  make  a prime 
article  to  have  some  distinguishing  mark  on 
their  packages.  After  this  has  been  done 
some  time,  and  the  brand  has  become  known, 
the  courts  would  prevent  others  from  counter- 
feiting it,  especially  if  it  had  been  registered 
at  the  Patent  Office  as  a “trade  mark.” 

D.  U.  S.,  Kalkaska,  Mich. — A woman  in 
this  State  owns  120  acres  and  mortgages  80 
acres  of  it  (with  notes  accompanying  the 
mortgage) ; has  the  mortgagee  any  claim  on 
the  other  40  acres  not  mortgaged,  and  can  he 
collect  from  her  husband? 

Ans. — If  sufficient  money  is  not  obtained 
from  the  foreclosure  and  sale  to  satisfy  the 
mortgage,  any  other  property  which  the  mort- 
gagor may  possess  is  liable  for  the  balance 
due  on  the  notes.  The  husband  is  not  liable 
on  contracts  made  by  his  wife.  (Comp.  Laws 
of  Mich.,  6,298.) 

E.  D.  B.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. — Is  it  the 
duty  of  the  Highway  Commissioner  to  cut 
the  weeds,  etc.,  along  roadsides,  or  must  he 
notify  the  owners  of  adjacent  land  to  do  so? 

Ans. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  Highway  Com- 
missioner to  require  the  Overseer  of  Highways 
to  cause  all  noxious  weeds  within  the  highways 
to  be  cut  down  or  destroyed  twice  a year.  If 
the  owner  of  the  adjacent  land  refuses  to  do 
this,  the  Overseer  can  have  it  done  by  another, 
and  the  land  owner  must  pay  the  bill. 

C.  B.  H.,  Perry,  N.  Y. — A sells  to  B a cow 
which  is  again  sold  to  C,  who,  after  the  deal 
is  closed  is  told  that  E holds  a chattel  mort- 
gage on  the  beast;  who  is  liable  for  the 
mortgage,  A or  B? 

Ans. — The  laws  of  New  York  provide  that 
all  mortgages  shall  be  recorded,  and  that 
without  such  record,  in  the  proper  place,  they 
are  void  If  the  mortgage  is  properly  re- 
corded, C is  liable  for  its  payment.  (Revised 
Statutes  of  1875,  pp.  143?) 

W.  Me.  L.,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. — A married 
woman  dies  intestate  having  had  children 
who  died  before  her,  leaving  a husband, 
brother  and  sister.  How  is  the  personal  prop- 
erty divided? 

Ans. — As  the  deceased  has  borne  children 
to  the  husband,  and  they  are  dead,  he  can  ad- 
minister,in  this  State,  upon  her  personal  prop- 
erty and  is  not  required  to  account  for  it  to 
any  one  else. 


A short  time  ago  one  of  the  Police  Captains 
here  was  informed  that  a gang  of  “green- 
goods”  swindlers  had  hired  the  entire  second 
floor  of  a “flat”  nearly  opposite  his  station. 
It  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  rascals  had 
scattered  throughout  the  country  the  usual 
number  of  circulars,  pretending  to  offer  coun- 
terfeit money  for  sale,  and  would  receive  let- 
ters from  ignorant,  greedy,  dishonest  dupes. 
The  first  point  was  to  settle  the  method  of  col- 
lecting these  letters.  The  three  detectives  put 
on  the  case  soon  ascertained  that  all  the  let- 
ters for  the  band  were  received  at  cigar  and 
liquor  stores  in  Seventh  and  Eighth  Avenues 
and  cross  streets.  Fearing  the  swindlers 
would  move  away  without  giving  him  an  op- 
portunity to  catch  them  in  company  with  any 
of  their  victims,  the  Police  Captain  invaded 
their  rooms  and  captqred  four  of  them — sup- 
posed to  be  all  the  gang,  though  they  had  sent 
out  circulars  bearing  over  two  dozen  different 
fictitious  names.  The  Captain  found  the 
swindlers  addressing  “green  goods”  circulars 
to  correspondents  in  small  towns  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  These 
circulars  were  in  the  usual  wheedling  form, 
offering  counterfeit  greenbacks  for  sale  at  re- 
duced prices,  and  inviting  the  dupes  to  come 
to  the  city  and  get  rich.  There  were  also  bo- 
gus extracts  from  newspapers,  alleging  that 
Government  experts  could  not  tell  the  coun- 
terfeits from  genuine  bank  notes.  These  were 
to  be  mailed  with  the  circulars.  In  the  rooms 
also  were  found  materials  which  showed  how 
the  greenhorns  were  deceived.  Six  black 
leather  satchels,  all  alike,  were  in  a closet. 
Two  of  them  contained  bricks  and  brown  pa- 
per. Others  contained  packages  of  “sawdust” 
money,  each  package  having  a genuine  bank 
note  on  top  and  waste  paper  inside.  There 
was  no  counterfeit  money,  but  the  police 
seized  $2,060  in  good  greenbacks,  which  the 
swindlers  had  on  hand  to  be  counted  out  be- 
fore the  countrymen  who  were  to  be  fleeced. 
There  were  hundreds  of  letters  from  dupes  in 
distant  towns.  The  addresses  of  most  of  them 
had  been  culled  from  seventeen  mercantile 
agency  books  which  the  police  seized.  The 
rogues  had  a curious  system  of  keeping  track 
of  their  victims.  Each  correspondent’s  name 


was  written  in  a separate  small  note-book. 
One  book  contained  the  following: 

W.  A.  Black,  Kennedy,  Ala.,  wants  to  do  business  In 
room -will  let  him  name  hotel— has  money  with  clerk 
and  will  let  him  pay  at  hotel. 

This  record  showed  that  the  rascals  were 
dealing  with  a cautious  man : 

Louis  Gerstner,  Morgan,  Miss.,  wants  to  let  the  wo- 
men know— about  $2S0  or  $300— will  put  his  money  in 
a bank. 

One  entry  showed  that  a rival  firm  of 
swindlers  had  gobbled  up  a dupe. 

Robert  D.  Sands,  Friend  Post  Office,  Neb.,  came  on 
without  waiting  for  instructions— picked  up  and  beat. 

The  prisoners  cheerfully  admitted  that  they 
were  in  the  business  of  swindling  country- 
men, but  they  knew  that  the  police  could  not 
make  a charge  of  swindling  in  the  absence  of 
victims  who  could  make  complaints.  In  the 
afternoon  they  were  taken  before  United 
States  Commissioner  Shields  on  a charge  of 
violating  the  postal  laws.  They  were  held  in 
$2,500  each  for  examination. 

In  spite  of  the  frequent  exposures  of  such 
swindles,  and  the  absolute  certainty  that  the 
would-be  buyer  of  “green-goods”  must  be 
swindled  if  he  once  parts  with  his  money,  the 
E.-O.  every  week  notices  reports  of  the  ex- 
posures of  such  frauds  in  this  and  other  cities. 
No  exposure  can  occur  unless  the  victims 
“squeal,”  and  as  they  have  been  engaged  in  a 
rascally,  dishonest  transaction,  and  the  law  is 
very  reluctant  to  afford  them  any  redress,  not 
one  victim  in  100  is  foolish  enough  to 
“squeal.” 

The  other  day  about  100  young  men  in  Ban- 
gor, Me.,  were  losers  by  the  bursting  of  the 
bubble  of  the  Young  Men’s  Marriage  Endow- 
ment Association  which  had  its  headquarters 
at  Minneapolis;  but  which  sought  dupes  in 
all  parts  of  the  country, and  found  a multitude 
in  cute  Yankee-land.  The  association  was  to 
give  $1,000  to  any  member  of  it  who  was  mar- 
ried, not  within  two  years  after  joining,  and 
the  members  were  to  be  assessed  at  each  mar- 
riage to  meet  the  amount.  Announcements 
would  be  received  that  John  Smith,  of  some- 
where or  other,  had  been  married  and  that 
the  assessment  was  due,  and  it  would  be  sent 
on  by  the  various  members.  Of  course, it  was 
all  moonshine,  and  clear  profit  for  the  princi- 
pals In  Bangor  there  were  several  cases,  in 
which  $75  were  lost,  and  doubtless  the  dupes 
in  Bangor  fared  no  worse  than  other  dupes. 

Braces  of  rascals  are  swindling  farmers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  but  especially 
in  Pennsylvania  just  now,  in  an  inglorious 
way:  They  read  the  local  papers  carefully, 
and  when  a farmer  publishes  an  estray  notice, 
No.  1 calls  to  look  at  the  animal.  The  farmer 
shows  the  beast,  and  the  fellow  decides  it  is 
not  his;  then  he  returns  to  his  partner  and  de- 
scribes it  minutely  to  him.  No.  2 goes  to  the 
farmer,  and  after  proving  by  a thorough  de- 
scription that  he  is  the  owner  of  the  animal, 
says  he  cannot  take  it  away  and  offers  to  sell 
it  at  a bargain.  The  farmer  buys  it,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  rightful  owner  comes  and  claims 
it. 

To  Several  Inquirers  —From  all  we  can 
learn  we  infer  that  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund 
Life  Association  of  this  city  is  all  right ; but 

its  plan  of  insurance  is  a novel  one The 

“solid  gold  watch,”  price  “only  $3.50,”  offered 
by  the  International  Watch  Company,  of  this 
city,  is  of  course,  a humbug.  An  idiot  alone 
could  expect  a “solid  gold  watch,”  or  a good 

watch  of  any  kind  at  that  price We 

believe  S.  H.  Moore  & Co.,  of  this  city  will  do 
what  they  promise  We  cannot  re- 

commend the  “Egg  Pressing  Company”  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  offers  for  sale  county 
rights  of  G.  W.  Mowry’s  patent  for  a process 
for  preserving  eggs.  It’s  a humbug 
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CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle.  — Catalogue 
from  Smiths,  Powell  & Lamb,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y. — One  of  the  best  catalogues  we  have  ever 
examined.  It  contains  245  pages,  and  is  of 
such  convenient  size  that  it  can  be  carried  in 
the  pocket,  or  placed  in  the  ordinary  book- 
case. There  are  14  beautiful  illustrations. 
The  introduction  to  the  catalogue  we  regard 
as  the  strongest  argument  in  support  of  the 
claims  made  for  Holstein-Friesian  cattle,  that 
we  have  ever  read.  The  language  is  strong 
and  sensible  and  at  once  gives  the  reader  the 
impression  that  is  backed  by  practical  experi- 
ence. It  is  impossible  in  this  short  article  to 
do  justice  to  the  volume.  It  will,  of  course, 
be  studied  by  all  who  are  interested  in  this 
grand  breed  of  cattle.  It  will  be  of  interest 
and  service  to  the  great  number  of  farmers 
who  have  not  yet  decided  which  breed  of  cat- 
tle to  use  in  improving  their  herds. 

Live  Stock  Tonic. — Circular  from  the  Live 
Stock  Tonic  Co.,  56  S.  Penn  St.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. — The  common  diseases  of  live  stock  are 
well  described  in  this  circular.  It  is  impos- 


IMPORTANT 

TO 

HOUSEKEEPERS 

AND 

HOTEL  PROPRIETORS. 


JAMES  McCREERY  & CO. 

offer  Special  Inducements  to 
Housekeepers  and  Hotel  proprie- 
tors in  the  following  lines  of 
Housekeeping  Coods: 

TABLE  DAMASKS, 

50  cts.,  65  cts.,  75  cts.,  85  cts.  and  $1.00. 

TABLE  NAPKINS, 

$1,.$1.25,  $1.50,  $1.75,  $2.00  per  dozen. 

TOWELS-ALL  LINEN, 

$1,  $1.25,  $1.50,  $1.75,  $2  per  dozen. 

TOWELINCS, 

5 cts.,  8 cts.,  10  cts.,  1314  cts.  per  yard. 

CLASS  TOWELINCS, 

10  cts.,  12)4  cts.,  15  cts.,  20  cts.  per  yard. 

BLANKETS, 

$1.25,  $1.50,  $1.75,  $2.00  per  pair. 

BED  SPREADS, 

85  cents,  $1.00,  $1.25,  $1.50  each. 

UTICA  SHEETINGS, 

5-4  6-4  8-4  9-4  10-4 

14  cts.,  16  cts.,  21  cts.,  23  cts.,  25  cts. 

together  with  an  extensive  variety 
of  finer  qualities,  including  new 
and  elegant  designs  in  fine  Table 
Cloths,  Napkins,  Lunch  Cloths, 
etc. 

Orders  by  Mail  or  Express 

from  any  part  of  the  country  will  receive  care- 
ful and  prompt  attention. 


Jas.  McCreary  & Co. 

Broadway  and  11th  St., 
New  York. 


sible  for  any  farmer  to  make  too  much  of  a 
veterinariau  out  of  himself.  Many  a disease 
can  he  detected  in  its  earlier  symptoms  by  a 
little  observation  and  study.  The  proper  time 
to  give  medicine  is  before  the  disease  is  seated. 
Treatment  is  then  comparatively  easy.  It  is 
claimed  for  this  tonic,  by  those  who  have  used 
it,  that  it  is  just  the  thing  to  keep  in  the  stable 
for  use  whenever  animals  are  “run  down”  or 
out  of  sorts.  It  is  claimed  to  be  a condensed 
medicine— not  bulked  out  with  food  stuffs  as 
some  medicines  are.  It  is  also  claimed  to 
retain  its  strength  in  a superior  manner.  An 
excellent  horse  brush  is  sent  with  every  large 
package  and  a curry-comb  with  every  small 
package.  Farmers  and  stockmen  will  do  best 
to  deal  directly  with  the  company.  They 
should  send  for  these  circulars  and  read  them 
over. 

Wind-Mills  and  Pumps.— Catalogues  from 
the  U.  S.  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co.,  Ba- 
tavia, Ills. — These  elegant  pamphlets  describe 
and  illustrate  the  agricultural  implements 
made  by  the  above  firm.  The  Halladay  wind- 
mill, made  by  this  firm  is  considered  by  many 
as  being  the  best  mill  ever  made.  Some  very 
strong  testimonials  are  printed  in  this  cata- 
logue. They  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Two  13-feet  Halladays  in  South  Africa  are  rais- 
ing 30,600  gallons  of  water  per  day.  It  would 
require  an  entire  page  to  tell  the  story  of  this 
mill  properly.  Small,  geared  mills  are  sold, 
which  can  be  made  to  do  a vast  amount  of 
work  at  grinding,  sawing,  etc.  Feed  mills, 
corn-shellers,  wood-saws,  feed  cutters  and 
other  implements  arranged  to  be  run  by  these 
mills,  are  furnished.  A full  line  of  pumps 
can  be  found  illustrated  in  this  catalogue, 
which  ought  to  be  read  by  all  who  desire  to 
utilize  the  wind. 

Baugh  & Sons,  No.  20  S.  Delaware  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.— This  is  an  old  firm  and 
many  analyses  of  their  fertilizers  show  that 
they  are  fully  worth  the  price  asked  for  them. 
Their  $25  phosphate  is  guaranteed  to  contain 
3%  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  seven  per  cent,  of 
soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  five  per 
cent,  of  unsoluble  and  about  half  of  one  per 
cent,  of  potash.  The  firm  advises  that  when 
the  land  needs  potash  farmers  buy  German 
potash  salts  (kainit)  at  50  cents  per  100 
pounds, 'andjadd^it  to'the"$25  phosphate.  fcTL  is; 
firm  manufactures  all  .kinds  ofjchemical’for- 
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tilizer  supplies, and  our  readers  will  do  well  to 
send  for  the  dozen  or  more  of  instructive  cir- 
culars which  they  will  send  to  applicants. 
Prices  and  samples  will  also  be  sent  on  appli- 
cation. 

Hydraulic  Ram.  Circular  from  Allen 
Gawthrop  Jr.,  Wilmington,  Delaware. — Our 
readers  will  remember  that  Mr.  Gawthrop 
fully  explained  the  principle  and  workings  of 
the  hydraulic  ram  last  year  in  the  Rural. 
Those  who  desire  to  learn  more  about  this 
method  of  raising  water  should  send  for  this 
circular  which  contains  very  complete  par- 
ticulars. These  rams  are  first-class  in  ev.ry 
way. 

J.  W.  Hall,  Marion  Station,  Somerset  Co., 
Md.—  Price-list  and  catalogue  of  “High-bred 
seed  potatoes.” 


laid  over  the  bed  in  French  fashion  after  it  is 
fully  made  up. 

New  furniture  coverings  are  usually  made 
up  in  the  spring.  Linens,  white,  gray,  buff 
'or  striped  are  still  used,  but  sateens  and  wash- 
able cretonnes  are  really  the  prettiest  and 
most  suitable.  A rural  reader. 


WHAT  SHALL 


Woman’s  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN. 


THE  CHILDREN  READ. 
—III. 


RHODA  LANDER. 


French  lawyers  and  journalists  are  discus- 
sing whether  a man  has  the  right  to  open  his 
wife’s  letters.  Both  legal  and  ecclesiastical 
lights  decide  that  he  has  such  a right ; the  only 
dissenting  opinion  is  from  the  famous  Madame 
Adam ; she  thinks  that  any  man  who  would 
open  his  wife’s  letters  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a blackguard. 

We  are  told  that  the  bustle  will  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  but  all  the  new  French  and 
English  gowns  we  have  seen  this  spring  have 
an  immense  tournure.  Some  of  these  large 
draperies  are  prettily  arrauged  in  a loose  cas- 
cade at  the  back  instead  of  the  conventional 
looping. 

Most  of  the  spring  hats  are  immensely  high, 
and  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  trimmed. 
Flowers  seem  likely  to  dispute  the  reign  of 
feathers  to  a certain  extent.  A pretty  spring 
bonnet  was  a capote  of  black  beaded  net, 
fluted  over  a foundation  of  black  silk;  it  was 
trimmed  with  stiff  loops  of  rose-pink  ribbon 
and  a bunch  of  pink  rose  buds. 

There  is  an  ^tempt  being  made  to  introduce 
puffed  and  fluted  sleeves,  which  have  been  in 
vogue  in  London  for  two  seasons  past.  It  is 
a fashion  which  recommends  itself  to  the 
slender  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  followed  by 
women  with  shapely  arms. 

WORK  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

The  truth  o'f  the  old  rhyme: 

“Man’s  work  is  from  sun  to  sun, 

But  woman's  work  is  never  done,” 

is  pathetically  and  especially  apparent  to  the 
tired  housekeeper  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
She  is  stared  in  the  face  by  the  inevitable  and 
never-to-be-shirked  “house  cleaning.”  Closets 
and  bundles,  bags  and  trunks  are  all  to  be  over- 
hauled; the  war  against  moths  and  vermin  to 
be  actively  prosecuted,  and  the  unpleasant 
consciousness  that  Jennie’s  skirts  and  dresses 
are  to  be  lengthened  and  that  Jack  must  have 
a new  supply  in  toto  of  jackets  and  trousers 
forces  itself  upon  her  recognition. 

Closets  are  the  pride  of  the  rigorously  neat 
housekeepers,  and  the  graves  of  many  a skele- 
ton of  disorder  and  worthless  economies 
among  the  opposite  class.  If  one  only  has  the 
courage  and  strength  to  keep  up  to  the  resolu- 
tion, it  is  a good  plan  to  do  away  with  this 
yearly  cleaning  of  closets,  by  always  arrang- 
ing one  when  you  find  it  in  disorder.  A 
steady  adherence  to  this  plan  will  soon  have 
the  result  of  making  you  very  careful  to  re 
turn  every  article  to  its  appointed  place. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  whiten  a closet,  if  it 
is  otherwise  in  order,  half  the  labor  is  obviat 
ed.  I have  always  found  that  when  I attend 
ed  to  the  china  closet  myself,  I did  not  need 
to  put  clean  papers  on  the  shelves  oftener  than 
once  in  three  months,  while  if  intrusted  to  the 
girl,  she  would  give  it  a regular  overhauling 
every  fortnight,  and  in  two  or  three  days  it 
would  be  in  as  great  confusion  as  before. 

In  making  up  a supply  of  bed  linen  it  is 
much  the  better  plan  to  buy  sheeting  two-and 
a-half  yards  wide,  instead  of  the  old-fashioned 
plan  of  seaming  the  sheets  up  the  center 
which  is  a wicked  waste  of  time.  Five-and-a 
half  yards  are  the  requisite  quantity  for  one 
pair.  Finish  one  end  of  each  with  a hem  two 
inches  wide,  and  the  other  half  the  width 
Pillow  cases  are  much  trimmed  up  their  long, 
falling  ends,  few  ladies  now  arranging  them 
to  button.  Pillow  and  sheet  shams  are  also 
disappearing,  and  a covering  of  sateen,  bro- 
cade, or  other  fanciful  material  harmonizing 
or  contrasting  with  the  tinting  of  the  room,  is 

fftiucellancoun  ^dvertUtafl. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Mias,  she  cIuiik  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  save  them  Castorla 


The  children  will  grow  and  as  their  minds 
expand  stronger  food  must  be  furnished.  Re- 
alizing this  fact  those  wise  friends  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  Messrs.  Lothrop,  publishers,  have  as  a 
successor  to  the  “Pansy”  the  well  known  “Wide 
Awake,”  a monthly,  the  price  of  which  has 
just  been  reduced  from  $3  to  $2.40.  It  is  a 
deservedly  popular  periodical,  not  a dull  page 
in  it,  instructive  lessons  in  history,  charming 
descriptions  of  foreign  countries,  romantic 
and  perilous  adventures  (all  true),  fascinating 
and  helpful  stories,  delightful  poems,  all  com- 
bine to  make  the  “Wide  Awake”  a blessing  to 
girls  and  boys,  “St.  Nicholas”  and  “Harpers’ 
Young  People”  are  also  excellent  magazines 
for  youDg  people. 

As  the  time  when  the  children  are  in  their 
‘early  teens”  is  one  of  great  anxiety  to  par- 
ents, so  fearful  are  they  that  bad  habits  may 
be  formed,  the  most  vigilant  oversight  must 
be  given  to  their  reading.  Have  them  read 
aloud  to  you,  while  you  work;  talk  over  with 
them  the  contents  of  each  volume,  do  not  let 
them  fancy  you  too  old  to  be  interested  in  then- 
youthful  books.  And  as  it  is  well  to  give  them 
a tendency  to  become  familiar  with  a few 
authors,  rather  than  to  “dip  into”  the  writ- 
ings of  a large  number,  follow  the  plan  re- 
commended in  a previous  article— to  review 
thoroughly  everything  read. 

Have  they  become  specially  interested  in 
history?  There  is  a charming  “Child’s  His- 
tory of  England,”  by  Dickens;  “Our  Young 
Folks’  Roman  Empire,”  by  W.  Shepard, 
Young  People’s  History  of  the  United  States,” 
by  Thomas  Higginson,  “A  Library  of  Enter- 
taining History,”  edited  by  Arthur  Gilman, 
comprising  histories  of  America,  India,  Egypt, 
Spain,  Switzerland. 

Have  they  developed  a love  for  biography? 
Do  they  have  a new  desire  to  know  about  the 
early  life  of  famous  people,  to  follow  them  up 
the  ladder  of  fame?  Then  get  for  them 
some  of  the  “Popular  Biographies,”  such  as 
Lincoln,  Longfellow,  Washington,  Webster, 
Sumner,  Garfield,  Livingstone,  Whittier, 
Franklin,  “Men  of  Mark”  “Noble  Workers,’’ 
“Stories  of  Success”  all  admirable  volumes. 
“Poor  Boys  who  became  Famous”  by  S.  K. 
Bolton  contains  a number  of  short,  well-writ- 
ten sketches  of  noted  men  and  that  the  girls 
may  not  feel  slighted  there  is  a companion 
volume  of  “Girls  who  became  Famous,”  giv- 
ing most  interesting  facts  in  the  lives  of  some 
of  our  celebrated  women.  Place  one  of  these 
books  in  the  hands  of  any  thoughtful- boy  or 
girl  and  it  will  surely  leave  a healthful  and 
elevating  impression  upon  the  mind. 

Has  previous  training  in  natural  history 
given  them  an  intense  love  for  that  study,  so 
that  they  have  an  absorbing  fancy  for  learn- 
ing all  about  the  flowers,  stones,  insects  and 
animals?  The  “Tenants  of  an  old  Farm,”  by 
Dr.  M.  Cook  will  be  full  of  charms  for  them. 
“Sketches  in  Natural  History”  will  be  of  in- 
terest, written  by  J.  C.  Atkinson.  “Our  Birds 
and  tbeir  Haunts,”  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Langille. 
“How  plants  Grow,”  by  Gray.  “Old  Ocean” 
by  Ernest  Ingersoll  and  “Dooryard  Folks”  by 
Miss  Harris,  all  instructive  and  entertaining 
books  which  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  good. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  has  an  admirable  “Illus- 
trated Natural  History  for  Young  People” 
which  cannot  fail  to  please  a bright  young 
mind. 

Of  books  of  travel  there  is  a wide  field  from 
\yhich  to  select.  “Great  Cities  of  the  Modern 
World”  and  its  companion  volume,  “Great 
Cities  of  the  Ancient  World,”  by  Hazel  Shep- 
hard are  not  journeys  but  descriptions  of 
different  cities  of  their  natural  life,  their  va- 
rious institutions,  their  industries,  the  people 
and  their  varied  pursuits.  “Half  Hours  in 
the  Holy  Land”  by  Norman  McLeod.  “Bits 
of  Travel”  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson.  “O’er 
Many  Lands,  On  Many  Seas,”  by  Dr.  Staples. 
“ European  Breezes  ” by  Margery  Deane. 
“Stories  of  Foreign  Lands,”  by  “Pansy”  are 
well  worth  reading  and  studying. 


of  forgetting  to  wipe  his  feet,  or  of  liiuking 
finger  prints  on  the  paint,  cannot  be  said  to 
have  had  a boy-life.  I used  to  think  that  my 
mother  loved  her  spotless  carpets  and  windows 
better  than  she  did  me.”  I am  sure  there  are 
many  children  who  could  tell  a like  story.  I 
know  just  how  hard  it  is  when  there  is  every- 
thing to  be  done  and  only  one  pair  of  hands 
to  do  it.  I have  kept  house  in  the  country 
and  in  the  city,  with  and  without  servants, 
and  I know  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject 
of  work  that  it  is  impossible  to  neglect  with- 
out making  double  trouble  for  some  future 
day.  There  are,  however,  certain  things  that 
can  be  left  undone  without  detriment  to  the 
health  or  happiness  of  any  of  the  family. 
There  are  also  things  that  can  be  slighted.  A 
word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.  I have  heard 
mothers  declare  that  they  never  found  time 
to  read  to  their  little  ones;  and  to  tell  them  a 
story  would  have  seemed  a frightful  waste  of 
time,  and  I have  looked  at  the  ruffles  on  the 
pinafores  and  skirts  of  those  little  ones  and  re- 
flected that  the  ironing  alone,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  making,  of  those  be-ruffled  garments 
would  take  more  time  than  the  reading  or 
telling  of  many  stories. 

I am  not  by  any  means  a model  housekeeper, 
but  my  children  love  their  home,  and  although 
the  paint  is  sometimes  grimey  and  the  win- 
dows dingy,  my  boys,  who  are  well-grown 
lads,  declare  that  they  find  no  place  so  pleas- 
ant. I do  not  deny  that  it  is  a cross  to  a woman 
to  look  at  undone  work,  but  like  most  crosses 
the  longer  and  more  cheerfully  you  carry  it 
the  lighter  it  grows.  Let  the  making  of  your 
home  be  your  first  work,  the  care  of  your 
house  the  second,  and  your  husband  and  little 
ones  will  be  the  happier.  When  you  find  that 
you  are  overworking  yourself,  use  your  ingen 
uity  in  discovering  how  many  things  can  be 
left  undone.  If  I were  a man  I would  sooner 
put  up  with  considerable  good,  honest  dirt, 
than  with  the  sighs  and  groans  of  a physically 
exhausted  woman,  for  the  women  who  work 
themselves  “to  death,”  are  seldom  such  hero 
ines  as  not  to  tell  of  it. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  philosophy  in  the 
old  doggerel : 

There’s  too  much  labor  goes  to  a bonnet, 

There’s  too  much  ironing  goes  to  a shirt, 

There’s  nothing  that’s  worth  the  trouble  put  on  it, 
There’s  nothing  that’s  constant  but  worry  and  dirt.’ 
Perhaps  I didn’t  look  at  it  in  the  right  light, 
but  many  a time  I have  said  to  myself,  “Since 
There’s  too  much  ironing  goes  to  a shirt,’  I 
will  see  if  I cannot  make  less  do,  and  have 
polished  wristbands,  collar  and  bosom  as  nice- 
ly as  my  skill  in  laundry  work  would  allow, 
and  given  the  plain  parts  a hasty  rub  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a Chinese  laundry- 
man,  and  was  strongly  suggestive  of  a “rough 
dry.”  Even  that  small  saving  of  time  wets  an 
object,  however,  when  I had  six  to  iron,  and 
I consoled  myself  by  reflecting  that  my  hus- 
band was  the  most  short  sighted  and  absent 
minded  of  men. 

I also  abolished  feather  beds.  They  are  un- 
healthy to  lie  on,  and  a woman  who  does  her 
own  housework  has  plenty  of  exercise  with- 
out beating  and  punching  and  turning  thirty 
or  forty  pounds  of  feathers  every  day.  It  is 
much  easier  to  make  a bed  look  pretty  with 
only  a mattress,  and  with  springs  it  is  quite 
as  comfortable.  I am  quite  well  aware  that  I 
have  shocked  many  of  the  good  readers  of  the 
Rural  by  my  unorthodox  opinions,  but  I am 
convinced  that  “Patty  Garton”  will  shake 
hands  with  me  in  regard  to  these  same  opin- 
ions.   

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


approve  of  horse-racin’,  but  when  another 
member  of  the  church  becomes  so  godless  a- 
to  try  to  pass  me  on  the  road  cornin’  home 
from  meetin’,  I feel  it  my  duty  to  the  church 
to  let  out  a leetle  on  the  reins,  just  to  keep 
him  from  putting  his  trust  in  earthly  things.” 


Domestic  (Cconomt} 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AONES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


MY  ONION  BUTTER. 


HOUSEKEEPERS  AND  HOMEKEEPERS. 


No  one  will  deny  that  these  terms  (the  latter 
is  perhaps  one  of  my  own  coining)  are  not 
synonomous.  The  best  housekeeepers  very 
often  fail  to  make  a home,  for  their 
families.  “I  never  had  much  of  a home,”  I 
once  heard  a gentleman  remark,  whose  mother 
had  been  a most  notable  housewife,  “every- 
thing was  too  clean.  A boy  who  is  in  con 
stant  terror,  as  1 was  from  my  earliest  years. 


Yes!  that  is  what  I must  call  it.  I never 
heard  of  that  name  before,  but  I was  the  un- 
happy possessor  of  this,  and,  moreover,  I 
made  it  myself.  When  I stop  to  think  of  it,  I 
do  not  see  what  else  I could  have  done  but 
make  it.  But  when  it  was  made,  what  to  do 
with  it  was  a puzzling  question.  Fate  settled 
that  question  for  me,  and  disposed  of  my  onion 
butter  in  such  a way  that  I had  nothing  to  say 
about  the  matter.  In  truth,  I should  have 
been  glad  to  have  known  more  about  its  final 
iisposal  than  I did.  After  all,  I had  cause  to 
be  sincerely  thankful  that  I had  made  the  ob- 
noxious article  in  question.  You  will  under- 
stand I am  a farmer’s  wife  and  a farmer’s 
daughter.  If  in  my  girlhood  I was  something 
of  a romp,  I learned  to  be  handy  at  doing  a 
great  many  things  that  are  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  “boys’  work.”  Better  than  all,  I 
liked  to  be  with  the  cows  at  milking  time  and 
have  them  follow  me  about  the  yard  for  the 
lump  of  salt,  the  apple,  or  the  ear  of  corn  I 
was  sure  to  have  for  them. 

When  we  took  possession  of  our  own  little 
farm,  Harry  and  I took  great  care  of  and 
pride  in  our  little  herd  of  Jerseys.  I had 
served  a thorough  apprenticeship  at  butter- 
making  with  my  mother,  who  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  butter-makers  in  the  county. 
When  Harry  proposed  getting  a number  of 
customers  in  the  adjoining  city,  to  supply 
regularly  with  our  own  “gilt-edged”  butter,  I 
did  not  fear  but  I could  satisfy  the  most  fas- 
tidious with  butter  of  my  own  making. 

We  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  customers 
for  all  the  butter  we  could  make  through  the 
season,  and  it  was  with  no  little  pride  that  I 
got  things  ready  for  his  Saturday  morning 
trip  of  marketing. 

One  beautiful  September  morning  while  he 
was  away  on  this  same  business  and  the  hired 
man  was  far  away  in  another  direction,  I looked 
from  the  window  to  see  our  pretty  J erseys  in  the 
onion  patch  eating  the  strong- tasting  vegeta- 
bles with  as  much  eagerness  as  if  they  were 
the  choicest  apples.  It  was  but  the  work  of  a 
few  minutes  for  me  to  open  the  gate  and  lead 
them,  one  at  a time,  into  the  bam.  They 
knew  me  and  were  as  docile  as  lambs  in  my 
hands.  Once  there,  I gave  them  a generous 
supply  of  hay,  and  left  them  until  some  one 
would  come  to  repair  the  broken  fence  that 
bad  let  them  into  forbidden  grounds.  The 
cream  from  the  next  two  milkings  I gathered 
by  itself  and  by  itself  it  was  churned.  I had 
a fear  that  the  taste  of  onions  might  be  found 
in  the  butter.  How  nicely  it  came ! How 
firm  and  yellow  it  looked;  but,  alas!  it  was 
onion  butter  — full  and  full  of  the 
taste  of  the  vegetables  the  cows  had  dined 
upon.  I moulded  it  as  I always  did  into  one- 
pound  lumps,  with  a stamp  of  a pineapple  on 
one  end  of  each.  I put  it  by  itself  in  a cov- 
ered vessel,  and  wondered  what  I should  do 
when  Saturday  came.  It  would  never  do  to 
send  that  to  our  customers.  What  should  I 
do  with  the  stuff  anyway?  Twelve  poimds  in 
all— too  costly  to  throw  away,  not  good 
enough  for  the  table,  and  unfit  for  cooking. 

I nearly  gave  way  to  a fit  of  crying  over 
the  vexation  of  it.  Harry  settled  one  diffi- 
culty by  proposing  to  get  the  butter  for  our 
Saturday  customers  of  my  mother.  But  what 
to  do  with  what  we  had  he  did  not  pretend  to 
say;  that  belonged  to  the  house-keeper  to 
decide. 

I slept  miserably  that  night.  I believe  that 

onion  butter  weighed  my  spirits  down  so 
heavily  that  I could  not  sleep.  Several  times 
I heard  our  dog  barking  furiously  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  and  dreamily  I won- 
dered what  incensed  him  so  much.  When 
morning  came  I had  reason  to  guess,  and  rea- 
son to  mourn  that  I had  not  roused  myself  to 
find  out  what  angered  him  at  the  time.  Early  in 
the  morning  everyone  was  stirring.  As  I was 
setting  the  breakfast  table  I wondered  at  the 
scarcity  of  spoons  in  the  holder.  My  little 
maid  said  she  had  counted  them  when  she 
washed  the  tea  dishes,  and  they  were  all  there, 

life^.6”.....".. ..........  I and  that  she  put  them  in  their  proper  place. 

I know  she  must  have  seen  in  my  face  that  I 
did  not  fully  believe  it;  that— to  say  the  least 
—I  thought  she  was  mistaken.  When  I knew 
the  whole  truth  I regretted  that  look,  and  re- 
solved in  future  to  treat  a chilli’s  word  with 
as  much  respect  as  I would  a grown  person’s. 
Not  only  were  the  spoons  missing,  but  my  , 
coffee-pot  was  gone.  Then  I began  to  look 
around  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  1 thought 


“All  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  that 
there  is  to-day  in  France,  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  in  England,  and  in  the  United 
States  was  achieved  by  the  masses,  and  it  was 
most  significant  that  having  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  this  principle  in  many  lands,  they 
should  create  the  foundation  for  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  unveiled  amid  the  hosannas  of 

people,  transatlantic  and  cisatlantic” 

Learn  the  art,  to  be  preferred  before  all 
others,  of  being  happy  when  alone— which 
consists  in  the  encouragement  of  good  hopes 
and  rational  pursuits,  in  leading  an  industri- 
ous life,  and  in  having  constantly  before  you 

some  object  of  attainment 

The  beautiful  in  heart  is  a million  times 
more  avail  in  securing  domestic  happiness 
than  the  beautiful  in  person 
The  foolish  and  the  dead  alone  never  change 

their  opinions 

Keep  a high  vitality.  Sleep  well,  eat  well, 
enjoy 

Be  content  with  small  *beginnings— and  be 
sure  to  develop  them 
Be  cautious ; but  when  you  make  a bargain, 
make  it  quietly  and  boldly, 

Stick  to  your  chosen  pursuit,  but  not  to 
chosen  methods 

A Vermont  deacon  who  was  hauled  up  for 
horse-racing  on  Sunday,  made  reply;  “1  don’t 
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of  burglars  and  looked  at  once  for  my  box  of 
silver.  I usually  kept  it  under  lock  and  key, 
but  I remembered  with  a pang  of  fear  that  we 
had  had  company  to  tea  the  evening  before, 
and  that  after  I had  carefully  gathered  and 
washed  my  choicest  silver,  I had  forgotten  to 
remove  the  box  to  the  pantry.  I looked  where 
• it  should  have  been  and  nearly  fainted  at 
sight  of  the  vacant  place.  It  was  too  true — 
one  little  act  of  carelessness,  one  deviation 
from  the  old  rule,  “a  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place”,  had  cost  me  my  cher- 
ished silver — dear,  because  it  was  the  gifts  of 
loved  ones,  and  some  of  those  loved  ones  were 
dead  aud  gone. 

This  calamity  put  the  unlucky  butter  quite 
out  of  my  mind.  I gave  it  no  thought  until  I 
chanced  to  move  the  box  in  which  it  had 
been  placed,  and  its  lack  of  weight  caused  me 
to  look  inside — and,  lo ! the  thieves  had  set- 
tled the  question  of  what  should  be  done  with 
it,  for  they  had  stolen  my  onion  butter.  I 
felt  my  spirits  grow  lighter  and  a faint  gleam 
of  hope  stole  over  me  that  the  peculiar  flavor 
of  that  same  butter  might  lead  to  the  discov- 
ery of  my  lost  silverware.  It  would  be  too 
tedious  to  tell  of  the  articles  that  proved  to  be 
missing  as  the  hours,  even  days,  wore  away. 
Things  of  no  great  value,  that  we  had  not 
thought  of  looking  for  when  we  had  need  of 
them,  were  proved  to  have  joined  that  mys- 
terious company  of  missing  utensils.  We 
notified  the  police  aud  put  as  brave  a face  as 
possible  upon  the  matter.  Harry  roguishly 
told  me,  “Now  your  reputation  as  a butter- 
maker  is  lost — among  thieves  at  least.” 

A few  days  after  this  occurrence  Harry  was 
called  to  a neighboring  town  on  business  and 
I decided  to  go  with  him  and  stop  until  his 
return  with  an  old  school-mate  that  I had  not 
visited  for  years.  She  was  very  glad  to  see 
me  and  we  filled  up  the  time  with  reminis- 
cences of  our  school-days  so  fully  that  I for- 
got my  little  troubles,  and  so  did  not  relate 
them  to  her.  When  we  were  seated  around 
her  dainty  tea  table,  the  first  thing  I noticed 
was  her  butter:  it  looked  like  mine— the  same 
kind  of  balls  and  the  same  stamp.  I could 
not  forbear  asking,  “Who  furnishes  you  with 
butter?”  and  added  by  way  of  explanation, 
“they  use  a mould  like  mine.”  “This  cairfe 
from  the  grocer’s  around  the  corner,”  was  my 
friends’  reply.  I need  not  say  I was  anxious, 
very  anxious  to  taste  that  butter.  When  I 
did  taste  it,  I uttered  a very  emphatic  excla- 
mation that  startled  my  friend  a little. 

The  rest  of  my  story  is  soon  told.  After 
relating  the  circustances  of  the  burglary  to 
my  friend, which  I did  during  tea  time,  we  de- 
cided to  learn  what  we  could  of  the  grocer 
concerning  the  person  of  whom  he  bought  the 
butter.  He  gave  us  an  accurate  description 
of  the  man.  This  gave  the  police  their  first 
clue.  They  followed  it  up  until  they  unearthed 
a den  of  thieves  and  restored  to  me  my  box  of 
silverware  unharmed.  I never  leave  it  out  of 
place  over-night  now.  One  such  lesson  was 
enough  for  me.  Our  great,  old-fashioned 
farmhouse,  with  its  few  occupants,  gave  the 
burglars  a fine  chance  to  commit  their  depre- 
dations. They  teased  the  dog  and  got  him  to 
follow  some  one  a little  way  from  the  house, 
then  kept  him  there.  sarah  e.  Howard. 


STAR  STITCH. 


TO  BE  KNITTED  IN  TWO  COLORS. 

Cast  on  any  number  of  stitches  divisible  by 
three. 

1st  row,  knit  plain. 

2d  row';  throw  the  thread  over,  knit  3 pass 
the  first  knitted  stitch  over  the  other  two, 
throw  the  thread  over,  knit  three,  pass  first 
stitch  over  the  other  two,  aud  continue  thus 
across. 

3d  row:  join  in  the  second  color  and  knit 
across  plain. 


4th  row.  knit  two  stitches;  pass  the  first  over 
the  second ; throw  the  thread  over  and  proceed 
as  in  second  row ; after  the  last  three  have 
been  knitted,  and  the  first  one  passed  over  the 
others,  there  will  remain  one  stitch  on  the  left- 
hand  needle;  be  very  careful  to  throw  the 
thread  over  before  knitting  it. 

5th  row;  with  first  color  knit  across  plain. 

6th  row ; exactly  like  second  row. 

7th  row;  with  second  color  knit  across  plain. 

8th  row;  exactly  like  fourth, 

This  is  beautiful  knitted  with  Saxony  yarn, 
and  No.  12  steel  needles;  knit  loosely. 

White  and  blue,  white  and  pink  or  red,  any 
two  colors  which  contrast  yet  harmonize. 

AUNT  EMMA. 

Don’t  be  fussy. 

If  you  want  children  to  work,  give  them  a 
motive  and  proper  encouragement. 

Starch  table-cloths  a very  little  and  napkins 
not  at  all. 


WASHING  BLANKETS. 

Take  a clean  barrel  and  place  in  it  a boiler- 
ful of  nearly  boiling,  soft  water,  to  which 
add  enough  good  soap  to  make  strong  suds. 
Then  put  in  a tablespoonful  of  turpentine  and 
one  or  two  of  alcohol,  stir  well,  and  put  not 
over  two  blankets  in  this;  turn  them  about, 
so  as  to  be  thoroughly  wet  and  to  lie  loosely 
iu  the  suds.  Cover  the  barrel  over  with  some- 
thing thick  enough  to  prevent  any  steam  from 
escaping;  then  let  them  stand  until  cool 
enough  to  handle.  Pound  them  with  a pound- 
er, turning  frequently.  If  they  are  much 
soile  ',  pound  through  another  suds,  rinse  in 
hot  water  with  a little  bluing.  Washed  in 
this  way,  they  will  remain  white  and  pleasant 
to  the  last. 

CHANGING  FEATHERS. 

As  I have  just  changed  feathers  from  one 
tick  to  another  in  a very  satisfactory  and 
quick  manner,  I will  tell  the  Rural  how  it 
was  done.  Make  a hole  or  opening  at  the  end 
of  the  tick  to  be  emptied,  and  also  one  of  the 
same  size  in  the  end  of  the  one  to  be  filled  and 
sew  the  two  openings  together.  Then  rip 
enough  of  the  seam  at  the  side  of  the  one  to  be 
empted  to  put  your  hand  through,  and  pin  it 
tightly  around  your  wrist,  and  proceed  to 
empty  the  tick.  viola  w.  g. 
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You  May  Remove 

Those  unsightly  Blotches,  Pimples,  and 
Sores  by  a faithful  and  persistent  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  the  best  and  nfbst 
reliable  Alterative  and  Blood-purifier 
ever  discovered.  **I  was  troubled, 
for  a long  time,  with  a humor,  which 
appeared  on  my  face  in 

UGLY  PIMPLES 

and  blotches.  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  cured 
me.  — Charles  H.  Smith,  North  Crafts- 
bury,  Vt. 

“Until  recently,”  writes  Alice  E. 
Charles,  of  Bath,  Me.,  “my  face  has 
been  covered  with  pimples  ever  since  I 
was  fifteen  years  old.  I took  four 
bottles  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  my 
skin  became  as  fair  as  could  be  desired.” 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  & Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Price  $1 ; six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a bottle. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

SHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POV  ^ER  is  absolute 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
Will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol- 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  for 
25  cts.  in  stamps.  2}£-lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  mail, 
$1.20.  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $6, 
I.  S.  Johnson  Co..  P.  O.  Box  2118.  Boston,  Mass 
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WEAVER  ORGANS 

Are  the  Finest  In  Tone,  8tyle,  Finish  and  general 
make  up  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  for  6 years. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  free,  to 

Weaver  Organ  and  Plano  Co., 

Factory,  York,  1^ 

1AAA  ELEGANT  LARGE 
VVU  TURKISH  RUG8 

Given  fo  tbe  1. A DIES  of  purchasers  of  Sample 
Harness  with  a view  of  an  agency  in  territory  where 
we  have  no  agent.  Send  for  full  particulars. 

SUER  WOOD  HARNESS  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

jThe  NORTH-STAR  Washboard  is  made 

.of  one  solid  sheet  of  zinc,  produc- 
ing  a double-faced  board  of  the 
? greatest  durability.  The  deep 
fluting  makes  it  hold  more  water 
than  any  other  board.  A hard- 
^wood  frame,  firmly  held  to- 
gether with  an  iron  bolt,  se- 
cures strength , durability  and 
"economy.  The  objection  raised 
igainst  this  boaid  comes  from 
.dealers,  who  say  “they  last  too 
long.”  If  your  grocer  refuses  to 
^procure  this  board  for  you, write  us. 

| PFANSCHMIDT,  DODGE  & CO., 

Pat.  Feb.  27,  1877.  248  & 250  W.  Polk  St.,  Chicago 

AGENTS  SSSS 

O.  J.  WILSON,  Grand  Forks,  Dak.,  is  averaging 
Si  to  10  orders  a day.  WM.  SERVES,  Pliilo 
LI;,  in  clearing  *0.00  per  day.  These  are 
only  .Samples.  Catalogue  Free. 

J.  K,  SHEPARD  A 60.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


HililMiMI 


MAGAZINE. 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

This  Magazine  portrays  Ameri- 
can thought  anti  life  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  is  filled  with  pnre  high-class 
literature,  and  can  be  safely  wel- 
comed in  any  family  circle. 

PRICE  25c.  OR  $3  A YEAR  BY  MAIL. 

Sample  Copy  of  current  number  mailed  upon  re- 
ceipt of  25  cts.;  bach  numbers,  15  cts. 

Premium  List  with  either. 

A d dr  ess : 

R.  T.  EUSH  & SON,  Publishers, 

130  & 132  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878, 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  oi 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  f-'tt 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi 
cal,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


f . BAKER  & CO.,  Dorchester, 


mass. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 
$3  SHOE. 


FOR 
GENTLEMEN. 


The  best  $3  Shoe  in  the  Luj 
world.  Best  material,  stylish, 
perfect  tit ; Congress,  Button  i 
or  Lace ; all  styles  toe.Equals  A* , 
any  $5  or  $0  Shoe.  Costs , 
nothing  to  examine  them  <b  Xo 
at  your  dealer's.  I send  a.  x 
information  free  w 

how  to  obtain  those  <o/ 
celebrated  $3  Shoes  ^ 
if  your  dealer  d( 
not 
keep 
them . , 

W.  L.  „ 

SEWED. 

*$£.50  Shoe  equals  S3  Shoes  advertised  by  othei 
firms.  Boys  all  wear  W.  L.  Douglas'  82  Shoe.  Be- 
ware of  fraud.  None  genuine  unless  name  and  pria 
are  stamped  on  bottom  of  each  Shoe. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass- 


For  S35.00 

We  deliver  on  trial, 
Fully  warranted, 
all  metal  parts  for 
U.  S.  Standard 
8-Ton  Wagon  Scales. 
815  covers  cost  of 
timbers  and  work. 
Larger  sizes  in  pro- 
portion. 

Illustrated  book  FREE 

OSGOOD  <S i CO. 

^INGllAMTON.  N. 


THE  FAMOUS  CUSTOM-MADE 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  $3  PANTS. 

(VESTS  TO  MATCH,  CUT  TO  ORDER,  $2.25.) 

It  is  apparent  to  every  thinking  person  that  our  con- 
tinued success  in ust  arise  largely  from  steady  custom 
ers  and  repeated  orders  from  the  same  buyer.  When 
Teuen(!  out  a Pants  it  is  our  earnest  desire  that 

it  shall  be  so  pleasing  to  the  buyer  that  he  will  order 
again,  and  we  try  our  best  to  make  it  so.  That  we 
succeed  in  a marvellously  large  proportion  of  cases,  is 
shown  by  our  established  success  and  growing  popu- 
larity  among  buyers  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
Rut  every  one  knows  that 
in  custom-maae  goods  mis- 
fits sometimes  occur,  and  so 
they  do  with  us.  It  is,  in 
si.ch  cases,  of  great  import- 
ance to  us  that  the  buyer 
shall  be  satisfied,  and  un- 
able to  complain  of  our  me- 
thods, and  that  is  why,  in 
such  cases,  we  are  not  only 
willing,  but  anxious,  to 
make  that  man  another 
pair  or  return  his  money, 
which  we  do  without  regard 
to  the  fairness  of  the  com 
plaint.  We  say  to  all,  we 
do  not  wish  to  keep  your 
money  unless  you  are  sat- 
isfied to  keep  our  famous 
PANTS.  How  CAN  WE  BE  SO 
liberal?  This  is  I lie  se- 
cret. Our  goods  are  a won 
derful  bargain  at  the  prices, 
and  buyers  won’t  return 
them,  provided  the  fit  is  all 
right,  and  it  usually  is.  Send  6c.  for  package  of  sam- 
ples and  self  measurement  rules,  to  which  we  will  add 
a linen  tape  measure,  provided  you  mention  this  pa 
per.  Or,  if  you  cannot  wait  to  see  samples,  mention 
the  color  you  prefer,  send  us  inside  leg,  liip,  and 
waist  measures,  together  with  $3,  and  35  c.  for  post 
age  and  packing,  and  we  will  send  them,  nicely  pack 
ed  by  mail  or  prepaid  express.  The  American  Ex- 
press Go.,  Boston  (capital  twenty  million  dollars), 
will  reply  to  all  letters  addressed  to  them  asking  about 
the  Plymouth  Rock  Pants  Co.-ifs  methods  and  relia 
bility. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  PANTS  CO., 

81  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


E iL  T H 

TO  ALL  PESTIFEROUS  INSECTS. 

Sulpho-Tobacco  Soap 

for  Flowers,  Trees,  and  Animals.  Large  consumers 
can  have  an  efficient  Wash  at  it  cent a a gallon. 

Samples  sufficient  for  three  gallons  water  sent  by 
mall  on  receipt  of  30  cents. 

ROSEMFtl.ro, 

17  South  William  Street,  New  York. 


FOR  8ALE. 

EKGLISH  FIELD  PEIS! 

FRESH  IMP.  MANGOLD  SEED 

Of  the  best  kinds.  Lucern  and  other  grass  seeds  for 
mixture.  I find  that  all  the  big  tests  of  Jersey  cows  are 
the  result  of  feeding  large  quantities  of  peas  and  oats. 
For  prices  address  WM.  C ROZIER, 

North  port,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE8  AND  BERRIE8. 

Ulster,  Po’keepsie,  Duchess  GRAPES;  Comet  PEAR 
TREES.  Lucretia  DEWBERRY,  best  early,  $25  per  1,000. 
Minnewaski  BLACKBERRY,  early,  hardy,  best  high 
bush.  Send  for  reduction  by  the  acre.  All  guaran- 
teed. A.  J.  CAYWOOD  & HON, 

MARLBORO,  N.  Y. 


750  RINDS  OF  FLOWERS 

FROM  8EED.  One  Cent  Each.  Send  For  List. 

ALABAMA  NURSERIES,  Athens,  O. 


BERRY  BOXES 

Send  for  Illustrated  cata- 
logue. N.B.HALL  CO. 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


and  all  kinds  of 
FRUIT  BASKETS 

—AND— 

PACKAGES 


BERK  Y CR  A TES  of  all  kinds;  made  of  the  best 
material  and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Write 
for  prices.  E.  P.  STEWART,  Cobalt,  Ct. 


© C E II  © 10  pkt  S Flower  Seeds  and  Catalogue,  12  cts. 
wCCUw  J.  M.  SIMMONS,  Boy  Florist,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 


Write  at  once  before  you  forget  it  for  my  new 
Catalogue  of  Choice  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes.  I 
have  got  just  what  you  want 

L.  II.  READ,  Cabot,  Vt. 


Concords.  S3  per  100;' 
177,  — — — — .r—  1*12  per  1,000.  1 Empire 

State  and  1 Niagara  for  *1  post  paid.  Brish- 
| ton,  Delaware,  Ives,  Elvira,  Lady,  Catawba 
Martha,  Moore’s  Early,  Worden,  Pocklington, 
Diamond,  Vergennes,  &e.,  at  lowest  rates.  Raspber^ 
ries.  Gooseberries,  Jessie  Strawberry,  Lucretia  Dew- 
berry,&c.  CEO.  W.  CAMPBELL.  Delaware.  Ohio. 


FOREST  TREES. 

Catalpa  Speciosa, 
White  Ash,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vitoes,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalpa  Speciosa  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds. 

R. DOUGLAS  & SON, 

Waukegan,  III . 


THE  DINGEE  & CONARD  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BEOOMING 


For  18  \ ears  our  Great  Specialty  has  been 
growing  and  distributing  ROSES,  We  have  all  the 
Latest  Novelties  ana  finest  standard  sorts  in  differ- 
ent sizes  and  prices  to  suit  all.  We  send  STRONG,  YIGQR- 
018  PLANTS  safely  by  mail  or  express  to  all  points. 

3 TO  12  PLANTS  I $8  to  $25 

lu  . rLWIll°  I a per  Hundred. 

Our  N ewti  uide,88  pp.  .describes  nearly 500  fi  nest 
varieties  of  Roses,  the  best  Hardy  Shrubs,  <fe 
Climbing  Vines,  and  New  and  Rare  Flower 
Seeds,  and  tells  how  to  growthem-FREE 
Address  THE  DINGEE  & CONARD  CO., 
Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.  Pa. 


DEITZ  CORN. 

Best  and  Largest  Yielding  Corn  in 
America. 

SAMPLE  BOX,  10  CENTS. 

Golden  Guinea  Corn,  100  bushels  corn  and  10  tons  of 
the  best  fodder  per  acre;  per  packet,  10  cents.  Deitz 
Longberry  Wheat,  Sample  Box,  6c.  Best  Early  and 
Second  Early  Sweet  Corn,  Sample  Box,  10  cents.  Best 
Early  Snap  Bean,  Sample  Box,  10  cents.  Best  Early 
and  Late  Cabbage  Beed  and  Best  Tomato,  per  packet, 
4 cents.  Seed  of  the  largest  and  best  Pie  Squash  in  the 
world,  25  cents  each.  For  Deitz  Early  Rose,  Pearl  and 
White  Star  Potatoes;  Deitz  Patent  Fruit  Drier,  Fodder 
Cutter  and  Egg  Preserving  materials  write  for  prices. 
G.  A.  DEITZ,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


M8OTSAB  2E7ST0HS  COEN  PEAK  TEE' 

Warranted  the  best  corn  dropper  and  most 
^perfect  force-feed  fertUzer  distributor  in  the 
t world.  Send 

fob  Catalogue. 
Address 

i.  B. 

FAE5UHAB. 

York,  fa. 


bTRON&WATER-PROOFj  MS 

©r  rattle.  Is  also  A SUBSTITUTE  for  PLASTER 
©t  Half  the  Coat.  Outlasts  the  building.  CARPETS 
and  BUG  S of  name,  double  the  wear  of  oil  cloths.  Catalogue 

pies  free.  iA/.H.FAY&C0.CAMOEN,N.J. 

St.  Louis  Minneapolis  Omaha. 


Macomber’s  Hand  Planter,  for  Com , Beans, 
and  Beet  Seed.  The  best  in  the  world.  Money  refund 
ed  if  it  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  after  a fair  trial. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular  and  terms. 

S.  M Macomber  &■  Co.,  M’f’r’s.  Adams,  ora  mi 
Isle  Co.,  Vt.  Gen’l  Agents:  A.  C.  Stoddard,  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.;  F.  Bruce  Mason,  Litchfield,  Com 
H.  M,  Smith  Sc  Co,,. Richmond,  Vu. 
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Saturday,  April  33,  1887. 

Four  hundred  teai  asters  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railways  went 
out  on  strike  on  Saturday  morning  for  an  ad- 
vance from  $1.35  to  $1.50  per  day.  The 
freight  throughout  Montreal  is  being  handled 
by  express Three  hundred  and  fifty  em- 

ployes of  the  Sheddon  and  Dominion  Trans- 
port companies,  Montreal,  struck  on  Satur- 
day for  an  increase  of  wages.  For  its  popu- 
lation — consideralby  less  than  5,000,000- 
strikes  are  proportionately  more  frequent  and# 
numerous  in  Canada  than  in  the  States;  but, 
of  course,  so  many  do  not  take  part  in  them. . 

Quite  a sensation  has  been  created  in 
Richmond  financial  circles  and  among  State 
officials  by  the  discovery  that  unknown  quan- 
tities of  spurious  Virginia  bonds— known  as 
Riddleberger  threes— are  for  sale  in  Northern 

markets Serious  trouble  between  Indians 

and  cow-boys  on  the  Kiowa  Reservation, 

Indian  Territory,  owing  to  thefts  of  cattle  by 
the  former  and  bloody  retaliation  by  the  lat- 
ter. An  Indian  uprising  anticipated.  Why 
ai-e  white  men’s  cattle  still  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory contrary  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  and  the  action  of  the  military  over 

a year  ago?  The  baseball  season  will  be 

lively  enough.  The  season  in  the  “Associa- 
tion’’ has  been  opened.  The  fight  between 
Brooklyn,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and  Louis- 
ville will  be  brisk.  The  chances  are  that  the 
clubs  may  end  in  the  order  named  above.  In 
the  “League”  there  will  be  many  surprises 
The  Bostons  are  playing  a fine  game,  lhe 
Chicagoes  are  fully  as  strong  as  last  year, 
bavin!  beaten  the  St.  Louis  three  games  out 
of  five  The  playing  of  the  Boston,  Pitts- 
burg and  Washington  clubs  will  cause  many 
surprises.  They  are  all  strong.  The  New 
Yorks  are  not  much  stronger  than  last  yeai . 

Every  small  boy  in  the  country  is  getting  his 

bat  and  ball  ready The  othei  day 

Senator  Daly  introduced  a resolution  into  the 
New  York  Senate  declaring  that  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  had  for  years  been  grievously 

treated  by  the  rest  of  the  State  and  imposing 
hereafter  a ta*  of  $1,000  on  every  countryman 

found  in  those  cities  111.... - • ; • , • • • • 

..The  new  liquor  law  that  went  into  foice 
in  Maine  last  Monday  provides  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  United  States  retail  Internal 
Revenue  tax  on  liquor  dealers  shall  b e pnmd 
facie  evidence  that  the  persons  paying  the 
tax  are  common  sellers  of  intoxicating  liquoi  s 
and  that  the  premises  kept  by  them  are  com- 
mon nuisances  and  the  penalties  piovided  are 
to  be  enforced  without  any  further  process 
than  to  prove  that  the  U . S tax  has  been 
paid  To  enforce  the  law  extraordinary  pow- 
ers are  conferred  on  the  State  agents  who  are 
under  control  of  Gov,  Bod  well.  Ttoarem 
all  1 180  persons  now  in  Maine  holding  U . b. 
licenses,  of  whom  170  are  in  Portland.... .... 

The  Illinois  Senate  has  passed  a law  making 
marriage  between  first  cousins  incestuous  and 

hasoniy  33*  vacancies  present  or  prospective 
in  the  list  of  the  3d  lieutenants,  while  the 
graduating  class  at  West  Point  numbei  s 65  . . . 

8 The  Michigan  Legislature  has  passed  a 
law  for  the  extermination  of  English  spar- 
rows, providing  for  a bounty  of  one  cent  for 

ROSES  £—  <»  **«v°  «£ 

a geological  survey  of  the  upper  Yokon  coun- 
try where  many  American  miners  have 
found  much  gold  of  late,  so  that  titles  can  be 
given  to  mining  adventurers  and  companies. 

“ The  building  in  which  three  German 

papers'  Were  published  in  this  city,  was  burned 
out  last  Sunday  morning-supposed  to  be  by  An- 
archists, because  they  were  opposed  to  their 
principles  and  especially  to  ^etf  practices 
four  fires  in  two  months  before  this  successful 
one  Sunday  a severe  storm  did  much  dam- 
age’ to'  wheat  and  budding  fruit  trees  in  the 
West  In  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Western  Mis- 
souri it  was  one  of  rain,  succeeded  in  the  Mis- 
souri River  Valley  by  snow  that  coY^ed  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  10  inches.  On  Monday 
it  had  crossed  the  Alleghames  and  blanketed 
the  earth  with  snow  in  the  northern  section 
and  flooded  it  with  rain  m the  southern. 
Gave  a much  needed  waterfall  everywhere. . . . 

Sigourney  Butler,  a young  Boston  law- 
yer has  been  made  Second  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury  in  place  of  Judge  Maynard,  now  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . - - • •••••••• 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  people  say  that 
the  reported  losses  on  the  Pi  ttsburg  and  St-  hni- 

isR.  R.  have  been  enormously  exaggerated  by 

the  detectives  and  amount  to  no  such  sum  as 
been  reported.  Borne  of  the  prisoners 
have  been  set  at  liberty;  others  have  been  ar- 
rested • -The  Nebraska  Prohibitionists 

think  the  refusal  of  the  Legislature  to  submit 
a Prohibitory  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  popular  vote  will  help  them,  and  are 
preparing  for  a more  thorough  organization 
by  counties  than  they  have  ever  had  in  the 
State  They  think  the  present  High  License 
Law  has  hurt  the  Prohibitory  movement  .... 

The  bill  for  the  total  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic  in  New-Foundland  Colony  has 
just  been  defeated  in  the  Assembly  by  the 
casting  of  a vote  by  the  Speaker.  Very  hke- 

ly  be  carried  at  the  next  session  that 

Boston  swindler,  Sarah  Howe,  fled  across  the 
hue,  first  to  St.Johns,  New  Brunswick,  where 
she  rented  a fashionable  house,  and  was  fire- 
paring  to  spend  her  $50,000  of  plunder  with 
fashionable  freedom,  when  she  was  discov- 
ered, and  fled  with  her  “maid’  to  Mon- 
treal   The  sealing  vessels  have  all  re- 

turned to  St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  and  the  fishery 
has  been  a comparative  failure  this  year.  Au- 
7ti  ■ r poor  year  for  the  colony,  as  seal  Kshing 
. ,e  of  its  chief  industries. ......... ...  I ho 

•e-moulders’  strike  is  extending  into  this 


and  the  Eastern  States,  but  the  moulders  of 
Detroit  are  working  on  the  scab  Patera 
from  St.  Louis, and  refuse  to  join  the  strikers. 

Thev  are  mostly  K.  of  L.,  not  trade-unionists, 
and  their  course  is  heartily  approved  by  Pow- 

derlv  Just  at  the  close  of  bis  term 

President  Arthur,  by  the  advice  °f  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Teller,  declared  a pait  of  the 
Winnebago  and  Crow  Creek  Reservation  in 
Dakota  open  for  settlement.  A numbei 
persons  who  had  illegally  squatted  on  the 
reservation  at  once  took  up  land,  and  there 
wns  a regular  rush  from  other  places.  r>\x 
weeks  afterwards,  President  Cleveland  re- 
yoked  President  Arthur’s  proclamation,  and 
warned  those  who  had  so  hastily  entered  the 
reservation  that  they  must  leave  it  within  60 
da  vs  This  was  more  than  two  years  ago,  and 
the  number  of  white  men  has  increased 
rather  than  decreased  in  the  interval  A 
company  of  infantry  has  been  sent  to  the 
place  with  instructions  to  remove  all  white 
settlers  found  there.  Much  indignation 
among  the  settlers,  many  of  whom  have  in- 
vested their  “all”  in  their  homesteads  there, 
and  they  are  reported  to  be  ready  to  resist 

the  troops Dr.  Henry  Detwiler  who 

was  the  first  homeopathic  physician  in  Penn- 
sylvania, died  Wednesday,  aged  93  years. 
Notwithstanding  his  age  he  continued  to  visit 
patients  in  different  parts  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
up  to  two  weeks  ago.  when  he  was  injured  by 

a fall  on  the  sidewalk  Some  time  ago 

Charles  Francis  Adams, president  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  said  that  were  it  not  for  th 
great  number  of  free  passes  issued  by  his  road 
it  could  reduce  passenger  rates  10  per  cent. 

Free  passes  have  been  stopped  three  weeks 
the  public  is  still  waiting  for  that  reduction. . 

At  eight  o’clock  last  evening  the  Scotch-Pitts- 
burg  millionaire,  Andrew  Carnegie,  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Whitfield,  at  the  latter’s  residence 
in  this  city.  Off  to-day  for  Europe.  He  gave 
her  a present  of  $30,000  a year  tor  life,  and  a 
house  on  Fifth  Avenue, next  to  Vanderbilt  s... 

The  Massachusetts  House  has  passed 
a High  License  Bill  to  a third  reading  by  a 

ity  of  the  cities  declared  for  license,  but  m the 
smaller  places  the  anti-license  ticket  was ^uni- 
formly successful Tne  jury  m me 

case  of  John  Avensdorf  charged  with  the  mur- 
der of  Rev.  George  C.  Haddock,  the  Prohibi- 
tion advocate,  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  disagreed 
Thev  stood  one  for  conviction  and  eleven  for 
acquittal.  It  is-  now  claimed  that  it  was  in 
the  main  a whisky-soaked  and  bribed  jui  y.  . 

The  trade  dollars  were  coined  mainly 
to  "compete  with  Mexican  dollars  in  the 
Oriental  trade,  especially  in  China;  hut  sine 
their  redemption  here  at  par,  large  xiiimbe  : 
are  brought  from  the  Flowery  Kingdom  by 
every  steamer.  Thursday  the  City  of  Sidney 
brought  180,000  and  the  latest  Chinese  steamer 

before  the  Sidney  brought  3-0,000 ••• 

The  President  has  designated  Assistant 

Secretary  Thompson  to  act„fAfre%ea^hild 
the.  Treasury  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  r aircnua, 
and  Assistant  Secretary  Maynard  to  act  m 
the  absence  of  both.  The  designation  of  Mi . 
Thompson  is  in  consideration  of  his  seniority 
iu  office  ■••A  New  York  genius  has  in- 
vented a “vacuum  car”  with  which  he  asserts 
his  ability  to  navigate  the  an- at  a high  speed 
and  drop  explosives  with  precision  upon  t^ 
decks  of  war  vessels  or  in  fortified  places. 

The  Navy  Department  is  investigating  the 
matter  The  German  Government  has  just 
paid  1 000,000  marks  ($360,000)  to  the  inventor 
of  a balloon  which  can  be  steered  through  the 
air  in  any  desired  direction,  no  matter  how 

1 thV  wind  blows  ....Between  October  7 
and  March  34,  1887,80  new  national 
banks  weto  formed,  of’  which  44  had  a 

p _ rai xr  000  pb,c1i  while  23  hcicl  & 

capital  rangtog  from  $6ffi000  to  $100,000 .... 

The  Dominion  Department  of  Immigra- 
tion report  says  133,581  immigrants  arrived 
in  Canada  last  year,  09  153  be™g,^tTjailgd 
tiers  Most  of  the  rest  came  to  the  United 
States  ...“Old  Spot,”  the  horse  which 
General  Kilpatrick  rode  in  his  famous  expedi- 
tions during  the  war,  died  at  Deckertown,  N. 

T a few  days  ago.  He  was  33  years  old.  . • 

’’  The  Bethlehem  Iron  Works  Company  of 
Pennsylvania,  was,  Thursday,  awarded  the 
contract  for  furnishing  to  theNavy Department 
1,400  tons  of  steel  gun  forgings  and  4,500  tons 
A cteel  armor  plates,  at  a total  cost  “*• 
513  938  -...Colonel  Wesley  Merritt, 

Commandant  at  West  Point,  was  Monday 
promoted  to  a Brigadier-Generalship  to  sue 
promotea  & Wilcox,  retired  on  reach- 

■ 6 ^vearfof  age The  coffee  market, 

bolh  4East  and  West,  is  now  higher  than  in 
botn  ™ , Prices  were  marked  up 

S“IS„  cent  i.  W h* 

Kew  York  averaged  nearly  one  cent  higher 
on  all  the  leading  grades.  Much  excitement 

“w°Grk“iSm“y  ,33  * till  providing 

to  Vdp  known  as  Laboi  Day,  ana  maK 
iiiu-’  Saturdays  half  holidays.  Exchanges, 
banks,  State  Government  offices,  etc.,  wiB  be 
closed,  but  all  who  want  to  work  can  do  so. . . . 

The  new  Railroad  Commissioners  are  working 
like  beavers,  but  are  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  immense  number  of  questions  submitted 
tor  their  decision.  They  refuse  to  deal  with 
supposititious  cases,  and  warn  the  radroads 
that  they  mustn’t  try  to  increase  the  ti  ouble 
of  carrying  out  the  law.  They’ve  just  decided 
the  new  law  dosen’t  apply  to  ciergymeu,  who 
mav  travel  as  heretofore,  at  half  price  or 
“deadhead.”  Much  business  greatly  impeded 
or  suspended  by  the  new  freight  regulations 
Complaints  loud  on  all  sides  from  neai  ly  all 
classes.  The  necessity  of  printing  the  many 
rules  and  regulations  entails  heavy  expenses. 
At  a rough  estimate  the  average  cost  tor 
printing  those  required  by  law  is  put  at 
$‘35  000  for  each  road;  or  $34,000,000  for  the 
980 ’roads  in  the  country  1 . ...........  • ■ 

.There’s  a strike  and  lockout  of  the  silver- 
smiths belonging  to  the  K.  of  L.  in  this  city 
—about  500.  Men  want  higher  wages— inan- 
ufacturers  say  they  can  now  make  $o0  to  $40 
a week;  men  say  they  don’t  average  'wer  $15, 
have  to  serve  a five  years’  apprenticeship,  and 
often  longer,  as  many  are  kept  mostly  to  one 


line  of  work,  and  have  to  serve  longer  to 
learn  others.  Manufacturers  say  they  can  t 
submit  to  annoyances  and  losses  caused  by  or- 
ganized labor  movements  and  the  interference 
of  blacksmiths,  hod-carriers,  etc.,  through 
their  organizations.  Won’t  take  hack  any 
old  hands  if  they  continue  K.  of  L.  Men  say 
they’ll  never  return  then.  A specimen  or 
many  labor  troubles.  Manufacturers  in  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and 
St.  Louis  are  said  to  be  with  those  here  though 

their  hands  are  yet  at  work. ■ • • • ■ • • • • 

The  Anarchist  organization  which  hllea 
Chicago  with  terror  and  excitement  last  year, 
dissolved  last  Tuesday.  Its  name  was  men- 
tioned with  horror  and  contempt  even  by 
workingmen.  The  fellows  have  not  aban- 
doned their  principles  with  their  organiza- 
tion, however,  and  are  still  a dangerous  leaven 
in  various  labor  organizations  there.  Proba- 
blv  the  chief  impelling  motive  to  the  step 
was  an  expectation  that  their  disbanding 
would  promote  the  commutation  of  sentence 
or  pardon  of  the  eight  condemned  Anarch- 
ists  The  Pullman  “vestibulated’  train. 


to  the  Railroad  Commissioners ... 

Gov  Adams,  of  Colorado,  has  issued  a pro- 
clamation against  the  importation  of  cattle 
from  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland.  West  Vir- 
ginia, Delaware,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut^ 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Pennsylvania  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Cattle  from  the  above 
States  cannot  be  iirougbtintoColoradountil 
they  have  been  examined  by  the  State  \ eter- 
inary  Surgeon.  If,  after  being  inspected, 
they  receive  a clean  hill  of  health,  they  will 

be  allowed  to  enter  .The  winter  loss^ 

of  bulLs  on  the  ranges  are  said  to  have  been  so 
heavy  that  there  will  he  an  unusually  large 
demand  for  hulls  there  this  season.. ..... . i 1 

London  wool  sales  close  to-day.  lhe  next 
sales  of  East  India  wools  will  commence  in 
Liverpool,  May  17,  and  the  Eg vptian  Persian 
and  Oporto  May  34,  while  m Havre  the  Mes- 
tiza  wool  sales  will  open  May  11th  . • ■ -Califor 
nia  sheepmen  estimate  that  it  will  cost?  1J *)(),- 
000  more  to  get  their  wool  to  market  since  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  law  went  into  effect. . . 


built  at  Pullman, “ill. , is  traveling  for  exhibi- 
tion to  different  prominent  points  in  the 
country.  It  is  in  Jersey  City  now,  and  con- 
sists of  five  new  Pullman  coaches  so  closely 
connected  together  as  to  look  like  one  flexible 
car  1,000  feet  long.  The  platform  space  be- 
tween the  cars  is  inclosed  by  a flexible  roof  and 
sides  of  rubber  cloth,  shutting  out  dust  and 
cold  air,  and  lessening  the  swaying  movement 
of  the  cars  at  high  speed.  Glazed  dwrs  open 
from  the  vestibules  at  stations  for  the  exit 
and  entrance  of  passengers.  The  whole  train, 
vestibule  included,  is  splendidly  upholstered 
and  fitted  up.  The  latest  luxury  for  traveling 

plutocracy. The  flour  barrel  nmkersat 

Minneapolis  want  higher  wages  and  the  K. 
ofL.  threaten  to  boycott  Minneapolis  flour 
unless  the  millers  yield  which  they  say  they 
won’t  do. . .The  Massachusetts  Senate  has  kill- 
ed the  bill  to  restrict  licenses  to  sell  liquor 
to  a certain  ratio  to  population.  The  House 
wanted  only  one  license  for  every  500  inhabi- 
tants The  Senate  would  give  Boston  one  to 
evei  y 350,making  1,600  against  3.800  last  year. 
Senate  equally  divided.  President  Board- 

man  voted  in  the  negative  _ Archibald 

J.  Weaver,  a Republican  Representative  in 
the  48th  and  49th  Congresses,  died  at  Falls 
City,  Neb..  Monday,  aged  43.  Born  at  Dun- 
daff  Pa.,  studied  at  the  Harvard  law  school 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston 
Went  to  Nebraska  in  1869,  was  a member  of 
the  State  constitutional  conventions  of  1871 
aud  1875,  served  two  terms  as  disti  ict  attor- 
ney  and  in  1875  was  chosen  a district  court 
judge,  being  re-elected  in  1879,  and  resigning 
1U  1883.  In  Congress  he  was  always  more 
alive  to  State  than  National  issues .. ... . .Blaine 

arrived  at  Chicago  Wednesday  and  is  getting 

along  quite  nicely 

Alexander  Mitchell,  the  great  Milwaukee 
banker  and  president  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  Railroad  (which  controls 
more  miles  of  railroad  tbau  any  other  in  the 
world)  died  here  at  the  Hoffman  House  Tues- 
day afternoon— malarial  trouble  and  bronchial 

nnemnouia  ■ but  he  had  been  weak  and  ailing 
for  over  two  months.  Esttoates  of  what  fee 
left  vary  between  $7,000,000  and  $3o,000  000. 
Born  October  18,  1817,  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scot- 
land—father  a farmer.  Studied  law  in  Abei- 
deen  for  two  years,  and  then  served  m a bank 
at  Reterhead.  Came  to  America  m 1839,  and 
socm  organized  a banking  business  in  the  Ter- 
ritorv  of  Wisconsin,  and  ever  since  1841,  it 
and  its  owner  have  been  great  powers  in  the 
Northwest  Of  four  children  only  one— John 

survives  A furious  cyclone  swept 

tot™, Ozark  Ark.,  yesterday  morning, 
spreading  death  and  devastation  in  ^ 
Damage  not  yet  fully  computed  but  wdl 

amount  to  a great  sum • lhe  Jjeiawaie 

Legislature  adjourned  sine  ^“'  yestei'day  af- 
ternoon  Among  the  closing  acts  ot  the  ses 
siou  was  the  defeat  by  the  Senate  of  the  House 
ffigh  License  bill.  This  leaves  the  liquor 
laws  orecisely  as  they  were  before  the  Legis- 
atore  met  . - .The  people  and  the  railroads 
are  warring  in  Michigan  over  two-cent  fares. 
The  matter  is  now  before  the  Legislature 


Ad  Unsolicited  Testimonial. 

From  those  who  have  found  needed  aid  in 
Compound  Oxygen,  and  are  earnest  in  expres- 
sion of  gratitude,  the  most  conclusive  proof 
that  could  be  asked  by  the  most  skeptical  could 
be  produced,  showing  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  it  heals  many  who  have  failed  to 
find  healing  elsewhere.  The  following  letter 
is  from  a gentleman  of  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin, 
who  is  actively  engaged  in  the  lumber  business 
on  a large  scale.  The  result  he  records  is  aptly 
described  as  “wonderfully  good: 

Drs.  Starkey  & Palen.— Gentlemen :— It 
is  with  the  desire  that  a relation  of  my  experi- 
ence of  the  wonderfully  good  results  of  using 
Compound  Oxygen  may  induce  somebody  to 
use  it  who  needs  it  that  I write  this  unsolicited 
testimonial. 

Six  years  ago  I had  a very  severe  series  of 
hemorrhages  of  the  lungs,  resulting  from  a 
serious  attack  of  pneumonia  a year  and  a-half 
previous.  I bled  so  profusely  that  my  life  was 

' despaired  of  by  my  physician  and  friends. 
Between  a Tuesday  evening  aud  the  following 
Friday  morning  1 had  eleven  times  of  bleed- 
ing;  in  some  of  them  I saturated  six  or  seven 
towels  with  blood.  I became  so  weak  that  I 
could  not  turn  my  head  upon  my  pillow;  had 
I had  other  than  a skillful  physician,  so  that 
the  hemorrhages  were  got  under  control  at  this 
point,  I must  have  died  then,  as  I was  too  weak 
to  dispose  of  the  blood,  which  had  come  in 

mouthfuls  before.  I gradually  recovered;  but 

my  left  lung  was  very  weak,  and  I had  a good 
deal  of  pain  in  it  continually ; and  for  three 
years  I was  an  invalid,  in  constant  fear  ot 
some  kind  of  an  attack  that  would  carry  me 
off.  I did  not  then  know  anything  of  Com- 
pound Oxygen;  it  was  brought  to  my  notice 
after  I had  suffered  about  two  years,  and  1 
began  its  use.  The  results  were  apparent  at 
once;  I began  to  feel  better;  I continued  the 
treatment  until  I had  used  four  supplies  of  the 
Home  Treatmemt,  continually  growing  better 
I weighed,  before  my  illness, about  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  pounds,  in  good  health;  I now 
weigh  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pounds,  and 
am  entirely  well.  My  lungs  are  not  so  suscep 
tible  to  attack  from  colds  as  they  used  to  be 
and  I rally  quickly.  My  chest  is  full  and 
round,  and  everybody  says  “How  well  you 
are  looking.”  If  I Lad  known  aboat 
pound  Oxygen  sooner^^^^d 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  April  33, 1887. 
Some  time  since  the  New  York  Legislature 
passed  a resolution  devotin-  the  money  to  be 
derived  from  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Ex- 
periment Station  Bid  to  Cornell  University. 

A bill  has  now  been  introduced  to  give  the 
appropriation  to  the  station  at  Geneva ........ 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Bay  State 
Agricultural  Society  has  voted  not  to  hold  any 
fair  this  season,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
contagious  diseases  among  livestock........ 

The  Iowa  Barbed  Wire  Manufacturing  Com- 
nf  Marshalltown,  has  begun  suit  in  the 
Federaf  Court  against  Washburn  & Moen  for 

ers  to  Sfeomargarine  whose  trials  were  sus- 
pended until  after  the  decision  of  the  Coin  t 
of  Appeals  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  State 
“oleo”  law,  were  brought  to  trial  Monday, 
and  another  batch  on  Wednesday.  All  plead- 
u ‘‘oi.ihv  ” and  paid  fines  ranging  from  $50 
to  *8T50  apiece-total  fines,  $6,700  More 
PPmtog  Wholesalers  paid  the  highest  figures 
com  Treasury  Department  has  reat- 

firmed  its  decision  that  duties  accrue  on  castor, 
seeds  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are  im- 
ported and  that  no  allowance  can  be  made  on 
account  of  dirt  and  foreign  substances  found 
to  smh  importations,  as  it  is  understood  that 
smh  is  the  ordinary  condition  in  which  castor 
seeds  are  bought  and  sold  on  the  market^ 
The  flouring  mills  m Galitorma  aie  largely 
curtailing  or  entirely  ceasing  operations 
Pwtog  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  which 

will  not  permit  them  to  mill  at  a profit 

The  dressed  meat  shippers  of  Chicago  and 
8t  Louis  have  addressed  ft  letter  to  the  East 
* .t  fvnni?  lines  asking  for  a reduction  in  the 
rates  of  freight.  The  petition  contends  that 
the  rate  shotod  not  be  more  than  on  a basis  of 
■iK  cents  per  100  pounds  from  Chicago  to  Now 
York  /n  case  of  refusal  they  will  apply 


perioil  last  year.  Foreign 
wheat  is  firmer,  altbough  the  inquiry  is  inac- 
tive. lu  the  Liverpool  market  prices  aie  . 

hif ^European  wheat  harvest  of  1887  prom- 
ises  tobe  about  a month  later  than  usual,  but 
nf  ^nerallv  fair  prospects  considering  the 
tiJoTyeal  If  amouth  late,  the  importing 


‘IJlijsrfUaneoujJ 

DIXON’S  “Carburet  of  I ?™a™hen,  The 
established  In  18to  anil  is  t m(Jket;  a pure  plumbago, 
neatest  and  v«n0rs.  The  size  is  now  doub 

giving  off  no  PoXrar?yPh°aff  a pound,  but  the  quail- 
iakyour  grocer  ior 

Dixon’s  big  cake. 
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countries  will  require  a larger  quantity  of 
foreign  wheat. 

Reports  from  the  fruit-growing  portions  of 
Delaware  state  that  the  strawberry  plants  and 
peach  trees  have  been  considerably  injured  by 
the  cold  weather  of  the  late  nights.  In  the 
two  lower  counties  and  adjacent  territ/'ry  in 
Maryland,  the  center  of  the  peach-producing 
belt,  the  buds  had  developed  considerably. 
The  rain  of  Monday  filled  the  young  blossoms 
with  water,  which  was  frozen  solid  during 
the  night.  According  to  some  estimates, 
from  a third  to  half  of  the  buds  have  been 
killed. 

The  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  from 
eight  Atlantic  ports,  from  July  1,  1886,  to 
April  17,  1887,  have  been  equal  to  98,500,327 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  from  the  Pacific  ports, 
during  the  same  period,  27,029,531  bushels, 
making  the  aggregate  from  both  coasts  125,- 
529,858  bushels.  The  home  requirements  to 
J une  30th  next  being  provided  for,  the  entire 
surplus  from  the  crop  of  1886  has  been  export- 
ed, and  the  exports  for  the  10  weeks  to  July 
1st  next  must  be  from  the  reserve  in  the  coun- 
try on  July  1,  1886.  If  the  Washington  esti- 
mate of  the  crop  of  1876  is  approximately 
correct,  and  the  consumption  has  been  the 
normal  quantity  of  4),<  bushels  per  capita,  the 
available  surplus  for  export  on  April  17,  1887 
(allowing  50,000,000  bushels  permanent  mini- 
mum reserve),  is  only  about  22,000,000 
bushels. 

The  temperature  during  the  last  two  weeks 
has  continued  low  for  the  season,  ranging 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  sea-coast 
from  about  22  to  57  degrees,  as  per  Signal  Ser- 
vice reports.  The  crop  situation  has  im- 
proved greatly  during  the  week,  owing  to  the 
almost  general  breaking  up  of  the  drought 
which  has  been  so  severe  in  the  West,  South- 
west and  Northwest.  The  snow-storm,  which 
was  so  severe  in  some  portions  of  New  York 
Monday,  extended  west  across  Ohio,  Indiana, 
portions  of  Illinois,  and  wound  up  in  Kansas 
and  Missouri.  It  was  preceded  by  a general 
rain  in  the  territory  above  described.  Rains 
also  have  fallen  to  a considerable  extent  in 
Northern  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  and  this  im- 
portant wheat  area  has  now  all  the  rain  and 
the  ground  all  the  moisture  necessary  for 
spring  seeding.  Notwithstanding  this  very 
general,  what  might  be  called  break-up  in  the 
weather,  farm  work  has  been  slightly,  if  any, 
interrupted.  In  point  of  fact,  farmers  are  now, 
taking  the  whole  country,  from  two  to  three 
weeks  in  advance  with  all  their  spring  seed- 
ing, plowing  and  planting  as  compared  with 
the  situation  a year  ago  at  this  date.  Spring 
wheat  seeding  has  made  good  progress  in 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Southern  Minnesota  and  South- 
Wisconsin,  and  in  the  more  northerly  sections 
of  the  Northwest  good  progress  is  reported. 
In  the  winter  wheat  States,  including  Okidf 
Indiana,  Michigan,  West  Virginia,,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  more 
or  less  damage  is  reported  from  the  drought, 
while  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Missouri, 
Tennessee  and  the  Canadas  a fair  stand  is  re- 
ported. The  prospects  in  California  have 
somewhat  improved. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  April  23,  1887. 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Vegetables.- State  potatoes  are  in  good  supply  and 
are  selling  fairly  at  unchanged  prices.  Potatoes.— 
State,  Rose,  $2  0002  15;  do.  Burbank,  $2  00©2  15;  do 
Peerless,  SI  6501 75;  Maine  and  N.  B.,  Rose  *■>  50- 
N-  Hebron,  «2  50;  Bermuda  potatoes, 
$7  0008  00,  sweet  potatoes.  Del.  River,  fancy,  per  bbl 
S2  i5@3.  Cabbages,  new,  per  bbl,  $150  <64  00.  On- 
ions.—Conn.,  red  per  bbl,  *2  50@2  75;  do.  Bermuda  per 
crate,  $1  75. 

Poultry.— Live.— Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania,per  ft,  lie; fowls,  Western,  per  lb,  lie,  roosters 
young  and  old,  per  ft,  6J6©7c;  turkeys,  per  lb  1I012J6C- 
ducks,  western  pei  pair,  50@80c.  ~ ' 

Poultry  -DRESSED.-Turkeys.  fancy,  per  ft  14c: 
turkeys, prime,  per  ft  at  11012c,  do,  poor  to  fair  10®10!4e; 
chickens,  Philadelphia,  broilers,  25@50e;  do.and  fowls 
State  and  Western  choice,  11012c;  do- do.  Jersey,  13® 
14c;  old  cocks,  per  lb,  6@7c;  ducks,  western,  good  to 
prime  per  ft,  ll@12c:  do  do.  inferior,  per  »?8@10c 
kquabs,  white,  per  doz,  $4  5005;  Squabs,  dark,  per 

BEANS.-Marrows  choice,  new,  SI  00,  Mediums,  do  do 
kidneys  ’ Sef  -I0’  81  -'5;  white 


$1  0U@1 15. 


new,  $1  60®1  65;  green’  peas, 


BY  MAIL,  POSTPAID, 

Freesia  Kelractn  Alba  Seed,  offered  for  the  first  time  this  year ‘iHc  per  packet. 

African  marigold,  “ Eldorado,”  the  largest  blooms  of  Marigold  grown 10c.  „ 

PkJo*cemtre,1,,,,0n<1"'’  " President  Cleveland,”  large  white  flowers,  with  crim- 

„ 

Chties1fl”lowe?s,Um  Seed’  mixed>  saved  from  the  most  superb  Japan  and  Chi- 

Clianthus  Dampieri,  bright  scarlet  Gree  nhouse  Shrub 10c. 

Tmorburn  & Co.  ,15 JohnS:  NewYork. 


Tou  Will  Hot  Find 
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in  my  catalogue 
“store 99  seed,  ven- 
erable with  years, 

and  greater  travellers  than  Stanley ; seed  saved  from  the  odds 
a^nd  ends  of  various  crops;  seed  raised  from  unsalable 
onions,  headless  cabbages,  sprangling  carrots,  or  refuse 
beets.  (/  am  always  happy  to  show  my  seed  stock. ) But 
'if  you  want  Northern  seed,  honestly  raised,  home 
9 grown  (not  more  than  two  other  catalogues  contain  as 

many);  seed  warranted  (see  the  cover),  valuable  novelties,  some 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  no  other,  send  for  my  vegetable  and 
flower-seed  catalogue  for  1887,  FREE  to  all.  It  contains  60  varie- 
ties of  Beans,  43  of  Pea  s,  41  cff  Cabbages,  53  of  Melons,  44  of 
Com,  etc.,  etc.,  besides  a large  and  choice  variety  of  flower  seed. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


«.oo°J^ON;7The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 


Ordinary 

8trlct  Ordinary. 


New  Orleans. 
Uplands.  and  Gulf. 


IT  1U1UUUU 

Middling 

Good  Middling 

Strict  Good  Mlddlli 

Middling  Fair 

Fair 
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m 

• 

8 11-16 

. 9 7-16 
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• 9% 

10  1-16 

■ WH 

10  7-16 

.10  7-16 

10« 

■ WH 

lu  13-16 

.10% 

11  1-16 

■11H 

11  5-16 

11  11-16 

12  5-16 

8TAINED. 

i | Low  Middling. 

7-16  1 Middling  

Texas. 
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10  1-16 
111  7-16 

10  13-16 

11  1-16 

11  5-16 
11  11-16 

12  5-16 

• 956 

m 

bbl.,  at 


Good  Ordinary. 

Strict  Good  Ord. 

«/’S'?'nFRE.H-_Am,les''Ba,dwlns'  Per  ddl,  at 
If  rK^Q5jnG/eenT,ngs'  per  bbl'  *4  50®5-  Cranberries,  at 
!ifK3Jff0iJ?rsey  Per  crate-  Florida  oranges  at 
? $ r5U  t°r  best'  Per  box;  $4  50@5  for  choice;  *2  00® 
4 00  for  lower  grades. 

Fruits  —Dried.— Apples-Fancy  Evaporated,  13c: 
do.  choice,  do,  at  12J6c;  do.  prime.  11J6012C; 
do.  do_.  State,  sliced,  4ia5c;  do  North  Carolina 


- -/era..,  vxw  pimc.  rescues. — JMOrtll 

r<^?ilua’JPeeled  eboice,  new,  16@17e;do.do.do,  prime 
13@15c;  do.  Georgia,  choice,  15@16c;  do.  do.  prime 
18@14c;  Cherries.  pitted,  11c.  Raspberries- 


’ . . “ i ic.  XVclSI 

evaporated.  17018c;  do.  sun-dried,  16@16)^c  Black  - 
berries— prime,  9c.  Whortleberries— 6©7c.  Flums  ?c 
Peaches— unpeeled,  sun  dried,  4©5c. 

Peanuts— Have  a moderate  jobbing  demand;  with 
tne  situation  as  to  prices  unchanged.  Quoted  at 
grades01"  faucy  ha,1(|-pickea;  3J6@3iqc.  tor  farmers’ 

Hay  and  Straw.— Hay— Choice  Timothy,  80085c. 
good  do.  650  <5c:  medium,  55@60c;  Shipping,  50c; 
Cloye^mixed  55@60e.  Straw  -No.  1 Rye,  60c;  short 
do,  35@45c;  oat,  35@40c. 

Hops.— Quiet,  with  values  showing  no  essential 
changes.  American  Hops.— State  new,  best,  20e;  do 
common  to  good,  15@l8e;  do  1885  best,  901ue;  do  medi- 
um, 7<®8c;  Pacific  Coast,  new,  best,  20©21c:  do  common 
to  good.  1401  (C  do  1885,  good  to  prime  7©9c.  foreign 
German.  1886,  best,  20022c;  and  common  to  good  13 
@17c.  English,  do.  15018c. 

o/SE^HSWa0118  are  forA  40  lbH-  at  95c.@$1,  60  lbs 
at  90oj$1.;  80  lbs.  at  85@90c.;  100  lbs.  at  95c@$l: 
60@?5c  65,  and  rye  feed  85@90c,  screenings  at 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

«MSE^o^?RK-7rROVISIONS-_PoRK-“Meas'  Quoted  at 
S15®15  for  Old;  new,  $16  50@17;  $15  50@17  for  Family 
Mess;  $16  75@17  for  clear  Hack;  and  $14  50®15  for  Extra 
Rrime.  Beef.— City  Extra  India  Mess,  $12  50®14:  Extra 
Mess,  in  barrels,  $«  50;  Packet,  $9;  Plate,  $9  50.  Beef 


SxMSiT9?°ie«  at  CuT  Meats.- Smoked  Bellies, 
^PjFicklfd  HanM,  1116c;  Pickled  Bellies,  12  ft,  quoted 
at  756c;  Pickled  Hams,  UM@ll}6c;  Pickled  Shoulders, 
W4c;  smoked  Hams  12@12Hc;  Smoked  Shoulders,  ',Hc. 
Middles.— Long  Clear  in  New  York  quoted  at  8%c. 
Dressed  Hogs.-  Quoted  at  7%®7%c  for  all  averages. 
^■-^enStern.Steam  sPot-  quoted,  7.50c;  City  Steam 
easier,  7.40c;  refined,  quoted  7.60c;  Continent,  8® 
°;05c.  South  American  May,  7.45@7.52c;  June.  7.55 
PSiSStf**’  7*62®7.6«c;  August,  7.70@7.73c.;  October, 
7.ol@7.84c. 

. St-  Louis  — Pork  — Provisions  quiet  and  unchanged; 
irregular;  New  Mess,  $17;  Old  do,  $15.  Lard.- At  7c. 
P 5.T>StLTi  Meats.— Boxed  shoulders,  6c;  Long  clear, 
7.87M@8;  short  ribs,  8.1234c;  short  clear,  8.37^c.  Bacon 
—Shoulders,  6 37^@6  50c;  Long  clear,  8.50  to  8.60;  short 
Jlbs>  8_6^  to  8.80c;  short  clear,  8.75@9c,  Hams- 
$11  50@14. 

Chicago -Mess  Pork.-*20  50  per  bbl.  Lard.- 
®‘,15  Per  100  lbs.  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  $7  90;  dry 
(boxed)S$8  20derS  (boxed)’  ®6  10;  sbort  clear  sides, 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

Creamery  24@25c;  Penn- 
sylvania, do  24025c;  Western,  do,  20©24c;  State,  do. 
£xfJa’  T-4®2®?-.  State  Dairy,  Half-firkin  tubs,  20023c; 
half-tubs,  choice,  24e;  Welsh  tubs,  18022c.  Western 
Western  Imitation  creamery,  16@20c; 
9Jd  '~yes^.?r,n. Creamery.  14017c  State  Dairy, 
tubs,  13018c;  do  Firkins,  14@lbe. 

Cheese.— There  is  some  export  demand  for  skims, 
and  the  home  trade  inquiry  continues  fair.  Prices 
are  well  maintained.  State  factory,  11014c;  including 
skims<l@2c  Liebt  Skims,  ll}6@12)6e;  Pennsylvauia 

iaE??fcAr?.7atriflelower  w,lb  a fair  inquiry.  State 
w^®11^13)4ceStern’  13^°’  Soutbern’  South 

Boston,  Mass.— Butter,  - Dull.  Western  extra 
creamery,  2o©26c;  Eastern  do,  24@25c.  Cheese-Quiet. 
Hggs— tjuiet.  Choice  western,  13  to  13J4c;  Eastern  ex- 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.— Butter.— Butter  in  good  demand. 
Fancy  creamery,  25e;  Good  to  Extra,  20  to  23c;  Choice 
Dairy  Rolls,  18  to  20c  Eggs.-Easier  at  10Uc.  Cheese. 
—Firm.  Good  to  Prime  Ohio  Flat,  11  to  lljjc. 

-BnTTEk.— Easy.  Creamery,  16021c. 
dairy,  12@18c.  Eggs. — 12c  per  doz. 

< -!.'.H.ILA  1>KL1M  UA’  Pa.— Butter  Steady.  Pennsylvania 
Ci earnery  extra,  24©25c;  Western  Creamery  extra,  24 
to  25c;  B.  C.  and  N.  Y.  Creamery,  extra,  23c; 
Packing  Butter,  6@8c.  Cheese.— Firm;  New  York 
full  cream,  14J6015J4C;  Ohio  flats,  choice,  14c;  Penn 
Part'T>sklms.  7@9c;  do.  full  skims,  102c. 
eggs.— Quiet.  Pennsylvania  firsts,  13@13}4c;  Ohio  and 
other  western  firsts,  13c.  4 ’ 

FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 

NewYork.-Wheat.-No.  1 Hard,  94W@9oc;  No.  2 
Milwaukee,  94c;  Ungraded  Red,  91093c;  No.  3,  Red, 
91J6C  No.  2 Red  93J6c;  No.  1 Red,  96c;  No.  1 White,  95c; 
Ho-  i Red  for  April,  92J609256C;  do.  for  May,  92J6 
^c:i°-.lor.June’  92  5-16©92)4c;  do.  for  July,  9lS 
f0^Au.eus*>  9076091^0;  do.  for  September: 
915609156c;  do.  for  October,  92Me;  do.  for  Novemher, 
n^e:  P,0-  f()r  December,  94^@9454c;  do.  for  January 
95}6c;  do.  for  February,  9656c;  do.  for  March,  9756c; 
do.  for  April,  9-56C-  do,  for  May,  995609956c.  Corn. 
VViVS'adoe/1  Mlxed!  .a1  3Je;  Steamer  485404856c;  No. 

2 4956c;  Steamer  Yellow,  49c;  No.  2 for  May  4856c: 
TmV  for  June,  48%c;  do,  for  July,  49^c;  do,  for  August, 
o0ats.-N0.  3 at  3454C;  do.  White,  3654037c 
34¥®34Me;  do.  White.  375603756c;  No.  l,  White, 
mge;  Mixed  Western,  35©3?c  White  do.  38042c; 
White  State,  390  3956c;  No.  2 White,  for  April,  3456 
©3454c;  do,  for  May,  345403456c;  do,  for  June,  3456 
035c;  do  for  July,  3503556c. 

Flour,  and  Meal— Flour— Quotations:  Fine  *2  25 
@3  OO.latter  for  fancy;  Superline,  $2  7o©3  30;  Extra 
No.  2,  *3  2003  65:  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  State,  S3  700  4 00; 
Common  to  Good  Extra  Western,  S3  20@3  65;  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  *3  700  5 00;  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  *3  200  4 00;  Good  to  Fancy,  $4  05@5  00- 
Common  Extra  Minnesota,  $3  203  3 60;  Clear,  *3  65® 

4 35;  Rye  Mixture,  *3  650  4 25;  straight.  $4  00@4  60; 
Patent,  *4  40  0 5 05;  Patent  Winter  Wheat 

Extra,  $4  30®S5  10.  City  Mill  Extra  for  West 
Indies,  *4  550  4 70,  latter  in  new  pkgs . Southern  Flour. 
—Common  to  Fair  Extra  at  $3  4004  00,  and  Fair  to 
Choice,  $4 1005  25.  Rye  Flour.— Superfine,  $2  70®2  95. 
<.orn  Meal.— Yellow  Western  quoted  at  $2  500  2 75; 
and  Brandywine  at  $2  650  2 75.  Buckwheat  Flour. 
—Quoted,  *1  3501  50. 

Chicago.— Flour.— Quiet  and  unchanged.  Winter 
Patents,  $4  250  4 50.  Southern  Winters,  $3  9004  10;  Mich- 
igan Winter,  $3  750  4 00;  Choice  to  Fancy  'Minnesota 
Patents,  $4  20  0 4 60;  Minnesota  Bakers,  in  sacks,  $3  10@ 

8 25.  Rye  Flour — $2  90@3  10  In  bbls.  Buckwheat— $2@ 

2 35  per  100  fts.  Wheat.— The  highest  cash  prices 
were  as  follows-  No.  2 Spying,  at  8356c:  No.  3 do,  at 
78c;  No.  2,  Red  at  8256c.  Corn.— No.  2,8754c.  Oats.— 
No.  2.  2756c.  Rye. — No.  2,  57c.  Barle*— No.  2,60c. 

Flax-seed.— No.  1,  *1  0756- 

Philadelphia— Flour.— No.  2 red  April  at  925409256c; 
May,  925409216c;  June,  915409256c;  July,  9156092c. 
Corn— Steamer  No.  2 mixed  in  grain  depot,  4956c;  No. 

2 mixed  in  grain  dept,  50e;  No.  2 mixed  for  April,  4634 
to4Ic;  do,  for  May, 4656  to  47c;  do,  for  June,  4754  to 
4?5ic;do  for  July,  4756  to  48c.  Oats.— No.  2 mixed, 
3656c,  Western  No.  3 White.36540  37c;  Pennsylvania  do 
short  storage,  36e:  No.  2 White,  38e;  No  1 White, 
clipped  3956c-  futures  dull  and  a shade  lower;  No.  2 
White  for  April  S71403754c;  do  May,  375603756c;  do 
June,  3756  to  3754c;  do  July,  375403854c. 

Boston.— Flour.— Quiet.  Choice  extras,  S3  50©$3  75; 
common  extras.  *3  to  $3  25;  spring  wheat  patents, 
prime,  $5  to  *5  25.  Corn— Steady,  steamer  yellovv, 

5256  to  53c;  steamer  mixed.  52  to  6256c.  Oats— Dull 


NO;  1 white,  41042c;  No  white.  3956  to  4054c;  No.  3 white 
3856  to  39c.  Shorts  firm— Middlings  per  ton, *17  75  to  $19. 

Buffalo.— W heat.— No.  1 Hard  quiet  and  weak;  sales 
at  89c  and  9956c;  Winter  Wheat  unsettled;  No.  2 Red 
at  88c;  No  1 White  Michigan,  8854c.  Corn— Demand 
fair  and  market  firm,  No.  2,  4254c;  No.  8 425<ic;  No.  2 
Yeliow.  45  to  4554c;  No.  3 yellow.  4454c.  Oats— Easier. 
Ho.  2 White,  35  to3556c;  No  3 White,  34  to  3456c.  No.  2 
Mixed.  32c.  Barley,— Dull  and  unchanged.  No.  1 
Canada,  71c:  No.  2 do  65c;  Rye.— Unchanged.  State  and 
Western,  57  to  58c instore,  Flour— Dull. 

St.  Louis— Flour.— Quiet  and  easy,  but  unchanged. 
Wheat. -No  2 Red  cash,  8(J54©  8056e;  May,  8954© 
Mg%June’8^®m@80%c;  July,  7856@7956c;  August 
78560  79c;  Corn.— Firmer  and  better.  May.  35c- July 
™4C-  t°^Ts.0,I,u1!  and  unchanged.  May  28c.  June,’ 
2856c;  July,  2656c;  August.  2356c.  Rye  in  good  demand 
and  strong  at  5556c.  Barley— Firm;  Iowa  Scotch  at  70c 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  April  23, 1887. 

Milch  Cows.— Nearly  ail  the  sales  have  been  at  the 
range  of  $o0  to $45,  but  a number  of  cows  have  been 
sold  as  low  as  $25  and  $50  has  been  an  exceptional 
figure.  Said  an  old  dealer  to  day.  “A  bunch  of  right 
good  cows  could  be  sold  for  *55,  but  they  are  not  to  be 

*KBS?2Vl!s  _1P??nsylvania  Meal  Fed  Steers,  1,554  ft,  at 
d0'  j.226  ft  at  *5  85;  Buffalo  do,  1,370  1b,  at 
fsir^d°AI42nlbA?!;  4°.LdO,  1,284  ft,  at  *5  30;  Bulls, 
7’co?i?’  at  f3.?0;  Ciucago  Steers,  1,402  ft,  at  *5  70;  do, 
1,581  lb,  at  $5  to;  1,351  ft,  at  *5  60:  State  Steers,  1,167  ft, 
$5  15;  do,  1,240  lb,  at  $5  25:  do.  1,400  lb,  at  *5  30;  State 
Px®n>  b792  lb,  *4  75.  do  1,545  lb,  at  $4  50;  Ohio  Steers, 
d0’  t’215  “>■  at  $5  15;  Oxeu  1,728  ft,  at 
|4  90;  do  1,680  lb,  at  $5  50;  Dry  Cows,  1,028  lb,  $3  60; 
Kentucky  .Steers,  1,165  ft,  at  $5  2256,  Pennsylvania 
Meal  Fed  Steers,  I.S95  ft,  at  *5  75;  do,  1,380  ft,  at  $5  50; 
5°  , n/vi  at  Dry  Cows- 180  »,  at  $3;  New  Jersey 
d9>  btOJ  lb.  at  *3  75,  do  980  lb,  at  $3  25;  Chicago  Steers, 
1,356  1b  *a  60;  do,  l,3<i  lb,  at  $5  55;  do,  1,342  *5  50;  Long 
Island  Dry  Cows,  877  ft,  at  *3  35;  do,  8b9  ft  at  *3  50. 

Caltos.— Veals,  122  ft  at  554c;  do  133  ft,  at  556c;  do.  ex- 
tra, 158  lb  at  6J4e,  veals,  121  lb,  at  5c.  do,  129  lb.  at 
Mgc;  do,  135  ft,  at  554c;  do  137  ft,  at  5&c;  veals,  117 
lb,  at  5c;  do  135  !b,  at  5}£c;  do  136  lb,  at  5>£c. ; veals,  125 
lb,  at  5-?s£c.  • 

Sheep  and  Lambs.— Receipts  for  six  days  35.494 
head  against  29,720  head  for  the  same  time  last  week. 
Cltpped  Oluo  Sheep,  93  lb,  at  $4  75  per  100  fb;  do  do 
?a°.’  77  at,  ®4  3°;  Pennsylvania  Yearlings,  92  lb,  at 
654c.  Clipped  Ohio  Sheep.  7956  lb,  at  $4  30:  do,  com- 
mon  (4  ft,  at  $4;  Clipped  Kansas  Sheep  119  lb,  at  $4  50; 
°b*0  dp.  77  ft,  at  $4  20;  Unshorn  Ohio  sheep,  93  lb, 
at  $5  8.-): , 106  ft,  at $6  1256;  State  do  97  ft,  at  $5  57;  Un- 
shornstate  Yearlings,  60  lb  at  6Uc.  Ohio  do  84  lb,  at 
bMc\  8c .lb,  at  7c;  Michigan  do,  77  lb,  at  *6  85;  Clipped 
Ohio  Sheep,  (5  lb,  at  *4  60;  Clipped  state  Sheep,  108  lb 
at  4^c.  Clipped  State  Yearlings,  63  lb,  at  556c;  Unshorn 
do  .3  ft,  at  6%c;  Unshorn  State  Sheep  87  lb  at  534c; 
do,  8i  lb  at  6c;  clipped  State  Yearlings,  63  lb.  at  55£c 
do,  (5  ft  at  5J<c;  Unshorn  Ohio  do,  77  ft.  at  6?4e,  State 
Yearlings,  7i  lb,  6J4e,  State  Sheep,  85  lb.  at  6c;  State 
Yearlings,  64  ib,  at  654°;  do,  63  ib,  at  6J6c;  do  79  lb,  at 
$6.  (0,  Unshorn  State  sheep,  101  lb,  at  $5  80. 

Hogs  -Receipts  for  six  days,  27,306  head,  against  23, 

811  head  for  tor  same  time  last  week.  None  for  sale 
alive  Country  Dressed  in  light  supply  and  selling 
readily  at  707540  for  Heavy,  656©7?4c  for  Medium  and 
8©s56C  for  Sight. 

Buffalo.— Cattle.— Receipts  for  week,  5,900  head; 
for  same  time  last  week,  7,242  head.  Market  advanced 
5®10c  from  last  Monday  Fair  to  Choice,  $4  40  to  *4  90. 

Sheep —Receipts  for  week,  25,200  head;  for  samb 
time  last  week.  25,000  head.  Markotsteady  witha  goon 
demand.  Inferior  to  Fair,  $4  7505  15;  Choice  to  Extra, 

1 ®5  I?3  *?„  ??  clipped,  $4  to  $4  25;  Good  to  choice 
lambs,  $5  006 15;  Clipped,  $4  5005,  all  offerings  taken 
Hogs— Receipts  for  the  week,  36,970  head;  for  same 
time  last  week,  35,580  head.  Market  steady  witli  a 
good  demand.  Light  Pigs,  $505  20;  Mixed  Pigs  and 
HghtJ,orkers-  ®5  25  to  5r4u!  Selected  Yorkers.  $5  50© 
Sejected  meclium  weights,  $5  7005  75;  Selected 
Mixed  Heavy  Ends,  $5  050  5 40;  Stags,  *404  75;  all  offer- 
ings taken. 

t Cattle.— Market  stronger.  Shipping  steers 

L350  to  1,500  ft,  $4  750  5 25;  Stockers  and  feeders,  *2  90 
®4  30;  cows,  bulls  and  mixed,  *204;  bulk,  *2  7003  10. 
Through  Texas  Grassers,  *3  40.  Hoos.-Market  slow; 
closing  lowei.  Rough  aud  mixed.  *50540;  packing 
and  shipping  *5  350  5 65;  light,  *4  6505  SO:  skips,  *30 
460.  SHEEP.-Market  was  steady.  Wooled,  *304  75. 
Western  $3  500  4 70;  Texans,  *2  5004;  lambs,  *4  400  5 60, 

St.  Louis.  Cattle.— Market  strong.  Choice  Heavy 
Native  Steers,  *4  80@5  25;  Fair  to  Good  Shipping 
Steers,  *4  00®4  75;  Butchers  Steers,  fair  to  choice 
*3  6004  40;  Feeders,  fair  to  good,  $3  200  4 00;  Stockers, 
fair  to  good.  *2  2003  10;  Texans,  common  to  choice, 

$2  10@40(J.  Hogs. — Market  steady;  Choice  heavy  and 
Butchers’  Selections,  $5  55@5  (55;  Packing,  fair  to 
»°od,  $5  30@5  45;  Yorkers,  medium  to  prime,  $510® 
52°;  fjBs*  Common  to  Good,  $4  40®4  90.  SHEEP.- 
Market  firm.  Wooled  Fair  to  Fancy, $3  5U@4  70;  Clipped 
medium  to  choice,  $3  00@3  75. 


I Will  Insure  Your  Hogs. 

I will  insure  herds  numbering  100  head  and  over 
against  death  from  disease, 
PROVIDED  MY  REMEDY  IS  FED 
to  them  under  my  direction,  and  the  hogs  prove  upon 
examination,  prior  to  contract,  to  be  in  a healthy  con- 
dition. 

FARMERS! 

IT  COSTS  LESS  TO  FEED  50  HOGS  WITH 

DR.  JOS.  HAAS' 


IT  IS  IMPORTANT 

That  seeds  should  he  new  and  true  to  name.  They  should  be  bought  of  men  who  have  had  exnerienoe  in  thr 
the  business.  By  sending  to  us  you  will  get  just  what  you  order,  and  that  which  will  give  you  satisfactfou  w 
are  importers  and  growers  of  Seed.  Send  for  our  Catalogue.  j,  <;  frYi  » v Awm u‘  we 

Mention  this  paper. ‘ Prilvidenc^R.  I. 

WATERPROOF  HAY  COVERS,  ETC. 

Also  covers  for  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  WAGONS  and  Waterproof  Covers  for  all 
purposes  on  Fat-m,  etc.  Cheap,  Durable,  Serviceable.  WATERPROO  F SHEETINGbv  the  nipplfrrmtiln 
per  square  foot,  all  widths.  Waterproof  Duck  for  all  purposes.  Also  JPA^NT  PLANT  Cl 

U.  S.  WATERPROOFING  FIBER  CO.  (LIMITED),  50  SOUTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


(None  genuine  without  this  trade  mark.) 

AS  A PREVENTIVE 

THAN  TO  LOSE  ONE  BY 

13  iscase. 

Because  the  extra  pork  it  puts  upon  the  hogs  will  re* 
turn  three  time*  its  cost. 

Farmers  and  Feeders  who  have  used  it  write  as  fol- 
lows: 

I would  not  think  of  raising  hogs  without  it.— Lewis 
Miller.  Leaf  River,  Mo. 

1 ,have  used  your  remedy  during  the  last  five  years, 
and  have  not  lost  a hog,  although  my  neighbors  have 
annually  sustained  great  losses.  I strongly  advise  its 
use  In  a herd  at  all  times.— Scott  Snively,  Arkoe,  Mo. 

I would  not  be  without  it  for  double  the  price. 
-Horace  Bliss,  Goshen,  Iowa. 

I would  not  think  of  stocking  up  with  six  or  seven 
hundred  hogs,  as  I am  this  fall,  had  I not  learned  by 
actual  trial  for  the  past  five  years,  that  when  youi- 
remedy  is  used  as  directed,  that  there  need  be  no  loss 
by  Swine  Disease.— C.  O.  Beuton,  Onago,  Kau. 

I would  as  soon  neglect  feeding  my  hogs  their  natu- 
ral food  as  to  deprive  them  of  your  Hog  and  Poultry 
Remedy.— Jacob  M.  Harshbarger,  Ladoga,  Ind. 

Your  Remedy  is  just  the  thing  to  keep  the  hog  in 
good  health. — S.  W.  Gonzales,  Elmwood,  Neb. 

It  keeps  hogs  healthy  and  prevents  disease,  and 
pays  for  itself  in  putting  on  extra  flesh.— Joel  Wie- 
gart,  Grant  City,  Mo. 

II  has  never  failed  to  arrest  the  disease  yet.— Jones 
& Musseimen,  St.  Paris,  Ohio. 

■t-Tow?6  w 5a7  254. aIid  50  cents  per  box;  25  pound  cans , 

$12.50.  Write  for  testimonials. 

oSendtwo-cent  stamp  for  “Hogology,”  a pamphlet 


JoS«  "V#  SJ 

Indianapolis,  Ind, 

Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker’ 


•* 


liesbner's  latent  Lavai-Tread  Horse-Powers. 

WITH  PATENT  SPEED 
REGULATOR. 


„ Heebners’  Improved  Threshing  Machine. 

Fodder  Cutters.Corn  Shelters, Wood  Saws, Field  Rollers 
Extraordinary  success  with  latest  improvements. Cata- 
*°tvt HEEB^EIt  & SONS,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Tories- 

p^y.s,h“flE!?j.T 

Iron  Levers,  Steel  Bearings,  Brass 
Tare  Beam  and  Beam  Box  for 

300. 

Every  siae  Scale.  For  free  price  list 
mention  this  paper  and  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 
BINGHAMTON.  N.  if. 

0EH0RNINGT00LS 

Book,  Gouge  and  Saw, 
All  complete,  $2.50. 

H.  H.  HAAFF, 

Atkinson,  III. 


JJNSILAGED  SEED  CORN  —We  have  a limited 
iiar,?iUnf1olty  of  Soul  hern  While  Seed  Corn  on 
baT,d  of  a superior  quality.  Price  in  2 bush,  bag,  $1.50 
perbush.;  6 bushels  or  more,  *1.25  per  bush.  Nocharge 
for  bags  or  cartage. 

THE  NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO., 

J?  Beckman  St.,  New  York  City. 


THAT  WILL  HATCH.  That  all  may 
„ test  my  stock  I will  continue  to  sell  my  S.  C.  pure 
Brown  Leghorn  eggs  for  *1  per  13,  $1.50  per  26.  Pekin 
Duck  Eggs,  Maple  Grove  Mammoth  strain,  10c.  each. 
Fggs  wai  ranted  Fresh.  WM.  O FRYER. 

Chester,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 


PflTATO?'  Q Sunlit,  Star,  Stray  Beau- 
■ i ^ f ty,  Early  Pearl.  N.  Y. 

per  ^2-50  Colvins  White  Prize,  Eariy  Ohio 

W fill'll  tin  / I I J n tr  fln«  ,1  r, ^ r-. . 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

£.  & O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship- 
ping produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre- 
serving Eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 


....  , ' p 1 -iv.  y voi  * inn  tv  hi i>c  r i ior,  u,aiiy  i_inio 

White  Seedling,  Gen.  McClelland  and  Empire  State, 
$l  per  bu  Seneca  Red  Jacket,  the  largest  yielder  of 
any  “Variety”  Grown,  pk.  *1.50.  Catalogue  of  200  va- 
rieties Free.  G.  A.  BONNELL, 

Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


If  you  intend  to  buy  a 
hay  car  (of  which  we  make 
three  (3)  styles)  a grappling 
Fork  or  a Sulky  Plow. 
Send  for  prices,  etc. , to 

Fowler  & Farrington, 

Tauglinnnock  Falls,  N.  Y. 

CHALLENGE 

WIND  MILLS  never  blow 
down,  a record  no  other 
mill  can  show.  Sent  on  30 
days’  trial.  Also  feed  grind- 1 
ere,  shelters,  pumps,  etc.  U! 
Agents  wanted.  Catalogues 
free.  Challenge  Wind 
Mill  and  Feed  Mill  Co., 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  111. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A DISTRICT  SCHOOL. 

A COLLEGE  BOY’S  DIARY. 

( Continued .) 


This  was  certainly  a liberal  offer.  I waited 
patiently  for  Alvira  to  put  on  her  hood,  but 
she  did  not  seem  to  be  in  any  hurry.  She  sat 
by  the  side  of  the  fat  gentleman  who  still 
glared  savagely  at  me.  At  last  1 told  her  I 
was  ready  to  return.  Then  the  terrible  truth 
came  upon  me  that  I had  been  deserted. 

“I’m  terrible  sorry.  He!  he!  he?”,  giggled 
Alvira,  “but  Mr.  Frink,  he’s  agoin’  my  way 
an’  you  know— He!  he!  he!  I’ll  excuse  you 
teacher,  I ra’ley  will !” 

Here  Mr.  Frink  came  to  the  front.  He 
pulled  his  great  vest  into  a warlike  appear- 
auce  aud  looked  fiercely  over  his  spectacles  at 
me.  Before  he  could  shout  out  any  challenge 
to  mortal  combat,  an  old  man  who  had  been 
watching  us,  came  and  spoke  in  his  ear.  We 
all  heard  what  he  said. 

“Teacher  licked  Jack  Brawn  to-day.” 

This  instantly  cured  Mr.  Frink  of  any  desire 
he  may  have  had  to  attack  me.  His  vest 
seemed  to  recede  about  three  inches  aud  he 
became  a man  of  peace  once  more.  “Its  all 
right,  teacher,”  he  said,  with  a very  liberal 
wave  of  his  hand.  “Excuse  me,  ye  know, 

I’m  agoin’  the  same  way  as  this  here  lady  an 
I’ll  sorter  save  ye  a few  steps.” 

Alvira  giggled  desperately.  Several  ladies 
whispered  “Teacher’s  gut  cut  out”,  aud  the 
old  gentleman  who  had  acted  as  peacemakei 
beamed  benevolently  upon  us  all.  I was  glad 
to  be  “cut  out,”  if  the  truth  must  be  told 
The  old  gentleman  followed  me  out  and 
walked  along  with  me. 

“I ’low  I’ll  walk  apiece  with  ye,  bein’s  yer 
goin’  my  way,”  he  said  byway  of  introduc- 
tion. 

We  walked  along  quite  briskly  until  quite  a 
distance  from  Frost’s.  The  old  gentleman  s 
cane  tapped  over  the  hard  ground.  All  at 
once  he  stopped  and  assumed  a listening  atti- 
tude. He  went  and  looked  over  the  fence  and 
thrust  his  cane  behind  a tree  to  make  sure 
that  no  eavesdropper  could  steal  our  conversa 
tion.  Then  he  came  back  where  I stood  wait- 
ing in  the  road,  put  both  hands  on  my  shoul 
der,  placed  his  mouth  within  a few  inches  of 
my  ear,  and  fairly  shouted,  “Samuel  gut  his 
eyes  ’nomted!  P’raps  it  wan  t Samuel,  like 
enough  it  wuz  Jacob — but  it  don’t  make  no 
odds— he  gut  his  eyes  ’nointed,  an’  thought  he 
wuz  a gonter  see  terrible  sharp  like,  fer  ter 
pay  fer  it.  He  went  out  doors  an  sortei 
pinted  his  eyes  an’  found  they  wuz  a heap  o’ 
things  he  couldn’t  see  yit.  Back  he  come  an’ 
gut  'em  ’nointed  agin.  Then  they  done  fust 
rate  an’  he  see  everything.” 

“Now  then  fer  the  pint,”  he  gave  me  a se 
vere  poke  with  his  stick  as  he  said  this 
“You’re  him,  you  be,  Samuel  or  Jacob,  or 
whoever ’t was.  You  licked  Jack  Brawn  an 
gut  yer  eyes  ’nointed.  Now  then,  ye  see  how 
some  things  is,  but  ye  don’t  see  ’em  all  by  a 
long  shot.  Keep  a lookin’.  They  is  a heap  o’ 
things  fer  ter  be  seen.  Them  boys  is  after  ye. 
They’ll  lay  fer  ye  ter  spellin’  school,  I tell  ye 
this  so’st  ye  kin  git  yer  eyes  ’nointed  agin  an’ 
see  ’em  all.”  Here  a slight  noise  down  the 
road  startled  him.  He  gave  a jump  and  at 
once  shouted:  “Ez  I wuz  a sayin’,  this  is  a 
terrible  nice  winter.”  Having  thus  thrown 
all  listeners  off  the  track,  he  ventured  to  look 
and  see  who  might  be  coming.  It  was  only  a 
large  dog,  who  at  sight  of  us  jumped  over  the 
fence  and  ran  away  with  all  speed.  The  old 
gentleman  could  not  be  induced  to  anoint  my 
eyes  more  thoroughly.  As  if  to  convince  all 
possible  listeners  that  he  was  loyal  to  Bear 
Creek,  he  proceeded,  as  we  walked  along,  to 
criticise  my  method  of  teaching. 

“I’m  afeard  ye  won’t  git  them  children 
through  the  book  ef  ye  don’t  hold  ’em  clos  ter 
to  it.  Them  what’s  kep  track  of  it,  says  you 
ask  questions  „hat  ain’t  in  the  book  at  all  an’ 
sorter  stop  an’  explain  it  out  serlong  that  they 
ain’t  gittin’  over  no  pages  at  all.  That  won’t 
never  do  no  good.  Ye  wan  ter  rush  ’em  clean 
through  the  book.  They  ain’t  gut  no  time  fer 
ter  stop  an’  tell  stories.” 

“But,”  I ventured  to  suggest,  “is  it  not  bet- 
ter to  take  a little  more  time  over  the  books 
and  thoroughly  understand  what  we  study?” 
“Don’t  make  no  odds  ’bout  thoroughly 
understandin’  nothin’.  Larn  ’em  what's  in  the 
book,  sez  I.  Them  things  is  put  thar  to  be 
larned.  Who  be  you  to  say  you  know  more 
than  them  folks  what  made  them  books?” 

The  old  gentleman  got  so  excited  that  he 
stamped  on  the  ground  with  his  stick.  He 
stamped  so  wildly  that  he  planted  a severe 
blow  upon  his  foot.  This  took  the  fight  out 
of  him  and  changed  him  from  a critic  into  a 
whimperer.  He  went  limping  down  the  road 
while  I turned  into  Mrs.  Bell’s  yard. 

. took  me  some  little  time  to  satisfy  the 


Bell  family  regarding  Adoniram’s  sickness. 
Grandma  examined  all  the  bottles  and  pack- 
ages, as  though  she  thought  she  could  guage 
his  illness  by  the  amount  of  medicine  he  had 
taken.  Luekdy,  Grandpa  had  fallen  asleep 
...  his  chair,  so  that  York  State  memories 
could  not  mix  themselves  up  with  Adoniram’s 
case. 

Edith  was  reading  aloud  from  a paper  as  I 
came  in.  She  stopped  and  listened  respect- 
fully while  Grandma  and  I were  talking. 
When  we  all  sat  down  by  the  stove  she  began 
again  It  was  a good  newspaper.  We  were 
all  glad  to  learn  what  was  going  on  out  in  the 
world.  Bear  Creek  did  not  think  much  of 
newspapers  as  a rule.  It  was  not  often  that 
I could  find  one  except  at  the  director’s  house. 
Edith  read  along  until  she  came  to  a word  she 
could  not  pronounce.  She  puzzled  at  it  for  a 
time  and  then  brought  it  over  to  me.  The 
teacher  is  always  expected  to  know  every- 
thing. Luckily  I did  know  this  word.  It 
was  heliotype;  quite  a new  word  then.  Bear 
Creek  had  never  heard  of  it,  aud  I guess 
many  are  still  unfamiliar  with  it.  A helio- 
type is  a picture— really  a printed  photograph. 

As  it  happened  I had  seen  . them  made 
and  could  tell  much  about  them.  Edith 
listened  to  all  I had  to  say  very  carefully. 
She  studied  that  word  until  I knew  she  under- 
stood it  pretty  well.  I did  not  think  at  the 
time,  how  useful  this  study  was  going  to  be. 

Grandpa’s  nap  came  to  an  end  while  we 
were  talking,  and  the  whole  story  had  to  be 
repeated.  He  couldn’t  remember  anything  in 
York  State  that  reminded  him  of  a heliotype, 
so  he  had  little  to  say. 


COOLEY  CREAMERS. 

Largely  Imitated,  but  not  equaled. 

They  have  a PATENTED  PROCESS 

which  No  Others  can  Use. 

Are  used  by  more  flue  butter  makcrH  and  stock  breeders 
,l,an  any  other  a, .para- unkn..*;  . hey  have  proved  to 
make  the  largest  quantity  ami  hot  «ual ty of  butter 
with  i«*a**t  labor  and  1 hey  surpass  every 

thine  in  tin*  Cream-Gathering  System.  Have  noth  I °P 
I ;m«i  Itottom  Skimmer**.  Cream  drawn  first  or  T-Asr. 

I DANGKR  OF  sediment.  Thick  waits,  with  dead  air 

Unace.  Used  with  or  without  ice.  HKVKN  

jgdjlMI  « "n'li-n-  'Til  h r,I)A  I,»and  KHillTrrV  MIA  KK  M l'a»  A b . 

^^*:t warded  for  superiority  of  process  and  product.  Send  ror  IP  l and 

e VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 

FOR  SALE, 

II  olstein-  Freisian  Hull, 

TIIO  Ml  Ml  CK 


ANEW  BUTTE!?  PRESERVATIVE. 

KELLOGG’S 

oy  cil  Salt. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I have  not  written  to 

you  for  so  long  I guess  you  have  forgotten  me. 

I live  one  half  mile  from  school.  I did  not  go 
this  winter  on  account  of  my  mother’s  health. 
My  father  has  sowed  five  acres  of  oats  this 
spring.  I have  gathered  50  dozen  eggs  since 
January,  and  sent  them  to  market.  Those 
flower  seeds  I received  from  the  "Rural  last 
year  were  very  pretty.  Would  you  not  like  to 
come  out  and  see  my  grandmothers’  flowers? 
She  has  all  kinds  of  them.  I have  one  pet  sis- 
ter three  months  old,  and  would  be  very  much 
pleased  if  you  would  send  me  some  pretty 
name  for  her.  NANNIE  M.  DOTSON. 

Delaware  Co,  Indiana. 

[No;  Uncle  Mark  never  forgets  his  boys  and 
girls.  I wish  I could  come  and  see  the  flow- 
ers. On  the  whole,  I think  my  favorite 
names  for  girls  are  Ruth  and  Mary.  Theie 
are  so  many  good  names,  though,  that  I find 
it  hard  to  decide.— u.  m ] 


POSITIVELY  PREVENTS  BUTTER 
FROM  EVER  IIEUOMISG  RANCHI. 

Endorsed  by  George  B.  Douglas.  Esq..  Ex  1 resident 
Mercantile  Exchange:  Putnam  Conklin. Esq  .Manager 
Thurber,  Whvlaiui  & Co.’s  Butter  Department,  New 
York  Citv;  Col  Wm.  Crozler,  Northport,  L I.,  N.  >.. 

St  Louis  Dairy  Co.,  Charles  Oabanne,  Gen  I Manager, 
St.  Louis,  Mo  and  others.  Sec  American  Agriculturist, 

!>^)R  SAl!l?UBY— The1  Western  Dairy  Supply  Co..  R8 
and  90  Lake  Street,  Chicago.  111.:  Childs  & Jones, 
Utica,  N.  Y.:  John  S.  Carter,  Syracuse.  N.  Y..  . r.  J. 
Kaufman,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana:  W Y . Mthian,  South- 
hold,  I..  I.:  Frank  Sisson  and  C.  J.Vtets.  New  London, 
Conn  • G A VVaKcaman.  Houston.  Texas,  l*-.  Mar 
cellus,’ Schenectady.  N.  Y.:  Spangler  & Kich,  Marietta. 
Pa.;  Woodward  & Co.,  Hartford.  Conn..  H.  C.  Tanner 
& Co..  Saluda,  N C.:  R.  Stokes  Sayre,  Talladega.  Ala., 
Ten  Broeck  & Wentworth,  Chatham,  N.  Y.;  Jonn  r. 
Lonas,  Mt.  Jackson.  Va  : Charles  A.  MuBer.  Beekman. 
N.  Y.;  Homer  Ramsdell  Trans  Co,  Newburgh,  N . Y , 
J.  B.  Templeman.  Broadway,  V a. ; J . C • Lesl  ie  spring 
field,  Ohio;  Butter  Preservative  salt  Co,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.,  and  dealers  in  dairy  supplies  generally 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Send  for  Circular.  , m tu* 

BIJTTEIt  PRESERVATIVE  SALT  CO., 
Office  and  Factory. 

Foot  of  West  Eleventh  Street,  New  York  City,  *. 

THE  “COMMON  SEHSE”  MILK  PAIL. 

This  is  the 
onlyper/eef 
Pall  made.— 
There  are  no 
seams  in  the 
front  to  catch 
the  dirt.  It  has 
a perfectly  fit- 
ting strains*, 
which  can  be 
instantly  re- 
moved, so  that 
every  part  of 
the  pail  may 
be  quickly  and 
thoroughly 
cleaned. 

Extrastrain- 

patented.  ers  can  be  ob- 
tained at  any  time.  arwiUinall 

The  Pall  is  made  from  heavy  XX  tin,  and  is  m an 

"SSdta?  sepbecfal  wanted. 

MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  TEATS. 
This  is  the  best  Tube  In  the  market.  Sent,  post- 
paid to  any  address,  on  receipt  °f  Prlcf(:  r '.e 
Tube,  25 cents;  Five  Tubes,  *1.00.  Send  for  spe 
eial  circulars  to 

BARTLETT  & DOW, 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


M3  F H.B.:  3512  H.H.B.  Sire  REMBRANDT,  172  F.HB; 
Dam  HEI.KJ  E,  752  F.H  B.  Is  four  years  old;  is  distinct- 
ively (about  equally)  marked;  is  a sure  and  true  slock 
getter,  and  entirely  gentle:  is  in  good  service  condi- 
tion Having  no  further  use  for  him.  I will  Bell  him 


low. 


<;.  w 


THOMPSON,  x B 
Stclton*  >.  .1 . 


IM^ORT^YTsIT  TO 

HORSE  AND  CATTLE  OWNERS. 

GERMAN  PEAT  MOSS 

(STABLE  BEDDING.) 

Superior  substitute  for  Straw.  Cir  aper.  Cleaner,  Dis- 
infectant and  Wholesome.  Makes  most  excellent  Ma 
nure.  Send  for  circular.  Mil  AT  S W A NT  ED. 

THE  GERMAN  PEAT  MOSS  LO., 

(Lokwstkin  & Marcus.)  90  Nassau  St,.  N.  * . 


THE  QUEEN  OF  REGULATORS. 

A very  simple  apparatus  to  regulate  the  heat  of  in- 
cubators. Send  two-cent  stamp  tor  circulars. 

H.  D.  MOULTON,  Taunton,  Mass. 

MAMMOTH  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs.  $2.59  per  13; 
P.  Ducks.  $1  per  13;  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  *1  per  15. 
Address  1>.  M.  BROWN,  ...  . 

Prospect,  Ohio. 


EUELSIOR  P.  ROC  IKS. 

CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  EAST  AND  WEST. 

Highest  Honors  1886  and  1887,  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  aud 
Ariantn  fta  SDccialty  of  Fowl  for  Farmers  bend 
ter^atalogue.SPfSCUDDER &TOWN8EN  D, 
GLEN  HEA.U,  JN.  i . 

BKO  DOERS. 

Best  in  the  world  See  last  week’s .advertisement. 

Centennial  M’f’it  Co.,  Box  - -) 0 . Bye,  N.  » • 


RECORDED  PR'ZE  WNE 

-p  (N.  C W.  K.' Chester  Whites; 
Poland  Chinas,  Fancy  Strains: 
1 mut’d  English  Berksliires, 

Po/.Arfiofi  ppriicfTHp.  Health.  Thrift 


..... . Recorded  "Pedigree,  Health,  Thrift 

and  Purity  Guaranteed.  C.  H - ''  t R RJ 

Box  36,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I have  a beautiful 
black  and  white  kitten.  I named  it  Clover 
after  your  cat.  One  cold  night  the  cat 
brought  it  in  and  laid  it  down  by  my  bed.  I 
did  not  know  it,  and  the  next  morning  I 
rolled  the  leg  of  the  bed  over  his  foot  and 
crippled  it,  but  it  is  well  now.  George  is  sow- 
ing oats  to-day  (March  25th).  Rives  is  mak- 
ing a hot-bed  to  sow  pepper  seed.  I am  read- 
ing Robinson  Crusoe.  I have  read  Dickens’s 
History  of  England  this  winter.  I am  going 
to  read  the  Histories  of  France  and  Germany. 
Our  Sweet  Peas  were  very  pretty  last  summer. 
We  saved  enough  to  plant  again.  Our  pan- 
sies are  blooming,  and  the  borders  white  with 
violets.  Peach  blooms  are  nearly  open.  I 
have  a sheep  that  will  come  to  me  and  eat  out 
of  my  lap.  Your  niece, 

SALLIE  LANCASTER  DANIEL. 

Farmville,  Va. 

[The  flowers  you  sent  were  very  pretty  in- 
deed. Sorry  for  the  cat.  I am  glad  she  is 
better  now. — u.  M.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I like  to  read  the  let- 
ters very  much.  I live  on  a farm.  There  are 
140  acres  in  it,  and  we  have  11  cows  and 
calves  and  two  horses  aud  four  mules.  I have 
two  brothers.  Mamma  planted  the  Gaiden 
Treasures,  but  they  did  not  all  come  up.  I am 
nine  years  old.  We  have  400  bushels  of  coin. 
We  have  23  bales  of  cotton  picked  and  have 
more  that  is  not  picked.  Grandpa  has  been 
taking  the  Rural  New-Yorker  a good  many 
years  MABEL  M.  BRUCE. 

Helena,  Arkansas. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I am  a girl  15  years 
old.  This  is  my  first  letter  to  the  Rural. 
My  uncle  takes  the  Rural.  We  planten  the 
Garden  Treasures  you  sent  us.  They  came 
up  nicely.  I have  two  sisters  and  a brother. 
One  of  my  sisters  does  not  like  to  wash  dishes 
when  she  can  get  rid  of  doing  it. 

From  your  niece, 

Chenango  Co.,  N.Y.  bert.  a.  eckkr. 

Wijsccllaneou;* 

SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

To  destroy  Injurious  Insects  Is  conceded  by  all  or- 
chardl.Hts  as  necessary  to  secure  perfect  fruit,  for  full 
directions  and  outfit  for  hand  or  horse  power  at  bottom 
cash  prices  address  . . . .. 

EIKED  FORCE  PUMP  ED.,  Lockport.N  . Y . 
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Circulars 
■ free- 
SOLD 

BY  ALL. 

DEALERS 


Whitmans 

Chicago 
Kansas  City 
PhuIa. 
Cincinnati 
Boston. 


POULTRY 

AND 

GARDEN, 

ONE  CENT  SQUARE  FOOT. 


WIREFENCE 

ONE  CENT  SQUARE  FOC 

ONE  CENr^L^.^c>° 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Discount. 


1 Patented  March  23d,  1880. 

1 Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
of  Milk  in  all  Cities 
and  Towns. 

A LONG-NEEDED  WANT 
AT  LAST  SUPPLIED. 

, A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 
J 72  Murray  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


anti  f owtttvj. 


POULTRY  NETTING 

Cheaper  than  Ever. 

Wiite  for  prices  to 

Wm.  Cabbie  Eicelsior  Wire  STf’g  Co., 

43  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

1 


TAND4HD 

GALVANIZED  HIRE  NETTING. 

For  Poultry  Fencing. 

L?-8  of  ONE  CENT  FOK  2 INCH  MESH  NO.  19  WIRE. 
1 EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

[Hatchers  and  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular.  Brockuer  & Evans, 
28  VFSF.Y  STREET.  N.  Y.  CITY. 


HALSTED’S  DUPLEX  CENTENNIAL 

INCUBATORS. 


DOR  KINGS,  Silver  Gray— Eggs,  $1  for  13. 
POLISH  W.  C Black-Eggs,  $1  for  13. 
LANGSHANS-Eggs,  *1  for  13. 
EOWLSforSale.joHNt  E, 

Rcusselaerville,  N.  Y. 


CANADIAN  UNLEACHED  ASHES.-I  am 

prepared  to  furnish  responsible  parties  with  unleach- 
ed Ashes  of  the  best  quality  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Address  F.  R.  Lalor,  Dunnville,  Ontario,  Canada. 


ARF  VfHJ  INTERESTED  IN  POULTRY  8 


Practical  POULTRY  BOOK. 
lOO  1>|>.;  beautiful  colored  1‘late. 
engravings  and  descriptions  of  all 
breeds;  how  to  capontze;  plans  for 
poultry  houses;  about  ‘"Ciihii-.ors ; 
and  where  to  buy  Egg*  and  1<  owls. 
Mailed  for  1 5 Cents. 

ASSOCIATED  FANCIERS, 

237  South  8th  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FromPrize Winners;  Wyaudottes, Plymouth 
Rocks,  Light  Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins  and 
Games.  My  8th  Annual  Circular  mailed 
1 U U "Free,”  giving  particulars.  C.  Harris, 
Box  102,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


SPRAY  the  HEN  House,  Rose  Birshes,  Cur  - 
rants,  Plants,  etc  , and  Disinfect  Buildings,  with  the 

PORTABLE  POULTRY  HOUSES. 


JERSEY  RED,  l'OI,A N IM'IIIN A, 
< 'lii-sier  hit*’,  Berkshire  & York- 
shire Pigs.  Southdown,  Cotswold 
and  Oxford  Down  Sheepand  l.anihs 
'•tcotcli  Colley  Nhpplu  rd  Dogs  nnd 
Fanry  Poultry.  Bend  for  Catalogue 
W.ATLEE  BURPEE  & CO.riilla.ra 


L M uoHpuiJ  Y 

pUlddJd  ‘‘Q'O’O  SHOJppB  MITT  pQ<I 

rna  -<ii  •.)()  | soxoq  qi  001  JO  09  ‘96  >BtJa 

I pus  pro,!  ‘A.IHOOXO  OQ  • O c* g 

I joiiaq  jaaiqiou  A4JUq0G  JO  ®W®ddv 

I *plK)  IO  BHO^  ‘HUUOAV  *Hpl°0  JOii  '8aU9A 

I 06  JO  I at  P9tm  AOO  9A*q  eeiq^B  a y P8  9qx 
I -ipuoo  iq  boh  jo  jj  jjeqi  pm?  xnwpid  jo; 


Furnished  all  complete  ready  for  occupancy.  These 
houses  are  Just  what  poultry  breeders  want,  as  they  are 

I lmrartical  and  Cheap. 

All  kinds  of  portable  houses  s^table  for  all  cllmat^ 

rain*  irino  and  water  proof.  Sent  to  any  part  ui 
the  world,  and  no  carpenter  required  to  put  them 

‘T '.nd' tor  our  Circular  be  for.  you  order  a 
Poultry  houne. 

AMERICAN  PATENT  PORTABLE  HOUSE  MANUFA0TURIN0C0. 

Corona,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PERSONALS. 

Joaquin  Miller  has  bought  <540  acres  of 
land  near  Shasta,  Cal.,  and  will  become  a 
farmer,  if  he  isn’t  too  indolent. 

h riends  of  Postmaster-General  Vilas  say 
that  iron  ore  abounds  on  his  Wisconsin  lands 
and  that  he  will  be  a millonaire  in  a little 
while. 

Miss  Catherine  L.  Wolfe  wished  all  her 
bequests  to  women  to  be  for  their  sole  use,  in- 
dependent of  their  husbands,  present  or  pros- 
pective. 

Millionaire  Corcoran,  who  does  more 
for  Washington  than  all  the  other  millionaires 
lumped  together,  pays  taxes  on  $9,100,000 
worth  of  property. 

Queen  Victoria  has  received  enough  Jubi- 
lee gifts  to  fill  a store-house  as  big  as  Windsor 
Castle.  Many  of  them  have  to  be  given  away 
for  want  of  a place  to  put  them. 

Mrs.  Whitney,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  has  given  $5,000  to  the  St.  John 
Episcopal  Church  Orphanage,  to  commeno- 
rate  the  baptism  of  her  daughter  Dorothy. 

Bonanza  Mackay,  with  $350,000,000  at  his 
back,  is  credited  with  an  itching  desire  to 
knock  out  Phil  D.  Armour,  the  great  Chicago 
packer.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  when 
• Mackay  meets  Armour  then  will  come  the  tug 
of  barrels. 

Henry  George,  in  a late  speech  to  the 
Labor  Party  here,  among  other  bright  things 
said . “If  the  system  of  monopoly  of  land  ex- 
isted in  heaven  it  would  not  be  long  before 
heaven  would  be  full  of  angelic  tramps  who 
would  be  forced  to  pawn  their  very  wings  for 
means  of  subsistence.” 

< Sir  George  Stephen  and  Sir  Donald  A. 
Smith,  the  one  president  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  the  other  a director  and  a 
member  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  have 
established  a beneficent  memorial  of  the 
Queen’s  Jubilee  in  giving  to  the  City  of  Mon- 
treal $1,000,000  for  the  founding  of  a hospital 
foi  the  use  of  the  sick  and  ailing,  without 
distinction  of  race  and  creed.”  It  is  to  be 
called  the  Victoria  Hospital. 

Major  John  E.  Blaine,  paymaster  (broth- 
er of  the  ex-Secretary),  died  at  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas,  Thursday  morning.  Born  in  Pa. ; 
lived  in  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  from  1859  to  ’63.' 
June  10,  1868,  was  appointed  military  store- 
keeper in  the  quartermaster’s  department, 
being  stationed  at  Port  Leavenworth  Re- 
signed on  May  1,  1870,  and  held  the  position 
of  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  at  New  Or- 
leans, where  he  remained  until  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  position  of  Paymaster  in  the 
Army.  Married  in  1863  Miss  Alice  Fenton 
who  survives  him,  with  a son  and  two  daugh- 
ters. 


Expedition  in  1879,  of  which  he  was  second 
officer.  Arrived  in  New  York  in  1883.  In 
September,  1884,  was  assigned  to  duty  at  An- 
napolis as  Assistant  Commander  of  Cadets, 
and  held  that  position  at  the  time  of  his  death.’ 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

What  per  cent,  of  readers  really  understand 
the  meaning  of  every  word  they  read?  We 
would  put  it  at  10  per  cent.  It  is  so  much 
easier  to  skip  the  hard  words  and  read  ahead, 
than  it  is  to  hunt  up  the  dictionary  and  see 
just  what  the  words  mean,  that  the  habit 
grows  upon  one,  It  is  not  very  polite  to  have 
to  inform  our  friends  that  they  do  not  know 
how  to  read  properly,  but  the  reader  who 
skips  hard  words  is  either  lazy  or  unable  to 
appreciate  the  real  value  of  reading.  There 
should  be  a dictionary  in  every  house,  in  such 
a convenient  place  that  every  member  of  the 
family  can  have  easy  access  to  it  A pocket 
dictionary  is  a poor  thing.  It  usually  fails  to 
contain  the  very  words  one  wants  to  discover. 
In  some  schools  the  dictionary  is  used  as  a 
text-book  with  great  success.  There  is  proba- 
bly no  person  in  the  world  who  would  not  be 
vastly  helped  by  half  an  hour  spent  at  the 
dictionary  every  day.  Too  many  people  try 
to  go  through  life  with  a limited  vocabulary. 
They  know  about  800  words,  and  attempt  to 
conduct  conversation  that  requires  a knowl- 
edge of  5,000.  The  only  way  to  increase  the 
vocabulary  is  to  go  to  headquarters  for  words 
— the  dictionary. 


John  Lord  Hayes,  L.L.D.,  Secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers, and  who  has  been  for  years  very  prom- 
inently identified  with  the  wool-growing  in- 
terests also,  died  at  his  home  in  Boston  last 
Monday,  April  18.  Born  April  13,  1812  at 
South  Berwick,  Me. ; son  of  the  late  Judge’ W. 
A.  Hayes,  a noted  agriculturist  of  his  day. 
Giaduatedat  Dartmouth  College  and  studied 
law  at  Harvard  under  Judge  Storey,  who,  in 
R41,  appointed  him  Clerk  of  the  U.  S Courts 
in  N.  H.  Prom  1845  to  his  death  was  a widely 
known  scientist,  and  was  for  many  years  suc- 
cessful in  mining,  railroading  and  the  practice 
of  law  Was  acting  Patent  Commissioner 
under  Lincoln,  and  held  the  position  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  N.  A.  of  Wool  Manufacturers 
since  1865.  Was  author  of  60  works  on  legal 
political  and  scientific  subjects  and  a contri- 
butor to  various  periodicals  on  wool  growing 
and  wool  manufacture.  In  June,  1882,  Pres. 
Arthur  appointed  him  member  of  the  Tariff 
Commission.  Received  the  honorary  degree 
of  L.  L.  D.  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1876. 

In  his  younger  days  a Democrat,  but  after- 
ward left  the  party  on  the  slavery  question 
and  was  one  of  the  first  founders  of  the  Re- 
publican party. 

Lieutenant  John  W.  Danenhower,  the 
arctic  explorer,  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  De 
Long  expedition,  committed  suicide  shortly 
after  9 a.  m.  last  Wednesday,  April  20,  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.  On  April 
11th  he  was  sent  to  Norfolk  in  command  of 
the  U.  S.  Shin  Constellation,  towed  by  a 
steamer  and  tug.  She  grounded  going  out  of 
Annapolis  harbor,  and  the  accident  preyed  on 
his  mind,  somewhat  upset  by  his  arctic  suffer- 
ings, and  the  day  after  his  return  from  Nor- 
folk the  deed  was  done.  Born  in  Chicago 
Sept.  30,  1849;  entered  Naval  Academy  in 
I860,  graduated  in  1870.  Served  two  years  as 
midshipman  with  the  European  squadron. 
Received  commission  in  1874.  Was  on  the 
steamer  Vandalia,  in  1874,  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, when  Grant  and  family  were  on  board. 
Shortly  afterward  on  returning  home  showed 
signs  of  an  unbalanced  mind,  and  was  con- 
fined for  two  mouths  in  an  insane  asylum. 

Qne  of  the  first  volunteers  for  the  Jeannette 


Henry  George,  just  at  this  time,  is  a very 
widely  advertised  man.  His  name  is  found 
everywhere  in  all  the  papers.  He  is  known 
as  the  originator  of  a theory  for  removing 
many  of  the  present  ills  of  mankind  by  bring- 
ing about  a new  system  of  taxation.  In  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  few 
seem  to  understand  just  what  Mr.  George  pro- 
poses to  do.  Beyond  a vague  idea  that  he 
proposes  to  “tax  land”  most  of  us  discuss  and 
combat  his  theories  without  knowing  just  what 
they  are.  Such  blind  discussion  is  bad  busi- 
ness. This  land  taxation  question  is  a very 
timely  one.  Every  man  should  know  at  least 
enough  about  it  to  discuss  it  intelligently.  It 
is  only  after  thoughtful  discussion  that  such 
things  are  made  right.  A study  of  “Progress 
and  Poverty”  and  other  works  by  Mr.  George 
will  help,  but  we  must  say,  after  reading  them 
carefully , that  the  proposed  remedy  is  hard  to 
dig  out.  The  best  and  clearest  account 
of  what  Mr.  George  would  like  to  do 
is  contained  in  a published  conversation 
between  him  and  David  Dudley  Field.  Mr. 
Field  asks  questions  and  Mr.  George  answers 
them.  This  conversation  is  well  worth  read- 
ing. Mr.  Field  is  an  able  lawyer  who  does 
not  believe  in  the  George  theory.  His  ques- 
tions are  those  he  would  have  used  in  a cross- 
examination.  We  are  informed  by  a personal 
friend  of  Mr.  George’s,  that  the  latter  considers 
that  his  answers  to  the  questions  states  his 
case  as  he  would  have  it.  Thus  we  have  the 
matter  in  a nutshell.  The  conversation  was 
published  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
July,  1885.  It  is  now  printed  in  the  form  of  a 
tract.  It  is  a favorite  document  for  debating 
societies.  Every  question  and  answer  pro- 
vides an  argument  for  or  against  the  George 
theory. 


tempt  upon  a man.  aijd  yet  end  by  marrying 
some  shiftless  scamp.  The  pious  widower 
who  grinds  the  life  out  of  one  gentle  wife  and 
then  succeeds  in  frightening  another  of  the 
same  nature  into  marrying  him,  is  another  of 
her  favorites.  The  reader  shuts  the  book 
with  a fervent  wish  that  all  the  brave  old 
maids  could  be  provided  with  strong,  manly 
men,  and  that  all  the  pious  frauds  could  be 
broomed  into  decency  by  stalwart  helpmates. 

A i*  eature  of  the  next  Scribner’s  will  be 
an  article  by  Professor  N.  S.  Shaler  on  the 
“Forests  of  North  America.”  The  subject 
of  forestry  is  an  interesting  and  important 
one.  It  is  well  that  the  magazines  should  dis- 
cuss it.  The  forests  of  this  country  are  con- 
stantly disappearing  at  a rapid  rate.  They 
are  not  being  replaced  by  new  growths  of 
trees.  The  loss  of  the  lumber  will  not  be  of 
vital  importance.  Cheap  substitutes  for  wood 
are  discovered  every  year.  The  great  injury 
which  may  result  from  the  destruction  of  for- 
est trees  lies  the  change  which  is  sure  to  take 
place  in  the  physical  aspect  of  the  country 
when  the  proper  balance  between  forests  and 
cleared  land  is  destroyed. 

The  picture  of  Hawthorne,  in  the  last 
Century,  is  said  to  be  the  best  likeness  that  has 
ever  appeared  in  any  magazine.  Hawthorne 
was  a strange  writer  and  a strange  man.  His 
books  are  not  read  now  as  they  should  be. 
Newspaper  literature  has  done  much  to  draw 
the  public  away  from  standard  books.  Peo- 
ple are  more  in  a hurry  than  they  used  to  be. 
They  want  their  literature  served  up  in  short 
and  strong  doses.  They  think  they  have  not 
time  to  spend  a week  over  one  book,  even 
though  it  be  a book  that  cost  the  author  years 
and  years  of  thought.  Those  who  will  read 
James  T.  Field’s  “Yesterdays  With  Authors,” 
will  learn  things  about  Hawthorne  that  are 
found  in  no  other  book. 


(Btftate. 


61  NET  INTEREST  A = 

guaranteed  by  the  1* 

i 1 A It  VIS-CONKLInO  £ 
MORTWAKE  TRUST  CO 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  *’ 

reafelta^rheldeM  bJ  fl,'8t  Improve!? 

nia  by  tlle  Mercantile  Trust  Co.,  New  York 

Call  at  office  or  write  for  particulars 

ROLAND  R.  CONKLIN, 

Equitable  Building,  New  York  City. 

Virginia  Land  Agency. 

Cheap  Farms.  Splendid  Climate.  Short  Mild  Winters 
Good  Marksts  Deseriptire  Land  List  Free  Wlnters' 
LRIFLIN  «fc  JERVIS,  PETERSBURG,  VA. 

FOR  S A I, E. -Established  FLOK  Business 

paying  front  the  start,  in  a first-da's  business  town’ 
Greenhouses  new,  heated  bv  hot  water-  corner^nt 
JtxlSO  feet;  city  water;  electric  l^l.t;  tefephm  e two 
S'! n0a<?,s’  Population  15,000,  and  20.000  more'in  a radius 
of  D mties  doing  their  trading  here.  Business  ran  he 
rapidly  increased.  No  greenhouse  within  25  miles 

hlTwholf  U m.ge  busluess  “h  requires 

his  whde  time. 

STOCK  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

r-,T.t‘e)Best,-,St!JCk  Range  on  the  Georgia  Coast.  Good 
Fvi??,?8’  BlshiuS-  and  unlimited  supply  of  Oysters 
Ezra  Coe  (care  of  Graham  & HubbeH),  Savannah  6a. 

F‘,r  Sale.— Improved  Stock  Farm,  with  everv  eon 
Box'^Mamf0?.6  Ho#se’  Eight  Rooms  Cbas.  W.  Diehl 
Box  5.  Manhattan,  Kansas.  Parties  met  at  train. 
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The  American  Magazine  is  the  latest  candi 
date  for  public  favor.  It  is  the  old  Brooklyn 
magazine  enlarged  in  scope  and  size  and 
greatly  improved  in  appearance  and  con- 
tents. The  original  “American  Magazine” 
was  issued  nearly  150  years  ago  from  Phila- 
delphia. The  present  publication  bids  fail-  to 
equal  m value  any  of  the  standard  magazines. 
The  illustrations  are  all  good,  the  stories  ex- 
cellent and  the  popular  topics,  timely  and  well- 
treated.  The  article  descriptive  of  the  U S. 
Senate  arid  various  senators  is  the  best  one  of 
its  class  we  remember  to  haye  read  of  late. 

A writer  in  the  American  Magazine  gives 
a black  picture  of  Cuba.  It  is  strange  how 
little  we  know  of  this  island,  which  lies  but 
90  miles  from  Florida  If  we  believe  this 
writer,  Cuba  is  200  years  behind  the  United 
States  in  development,  while  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  the  Cubans  are  cruelty,  craft 
and  greed.  The  country  appears  to  be  very 
rich  naturally,  but  the  people  stick  to  their 
old  methods,  arid  the  poorer  classes  are  kept 
down  with  an  iron  hand. 


Struggle  against  barrenness  and  poor  soil  in  New 
England, 

w td  jh:  jst 

IN  FERTILE  MINNESOTA, 

The  richest  and  best  farm  in  that  State  may  be  had 

...  $35,000 

Ail  in  one  piece. 

Good  house  cost  $3,800. 

Splendid  barn  cost  $1,000. 

Finest  timber;  160  acres  worth 
$100  an  acre. 

Clear  and  beautiful  Lake. 
School  house  close  handy 

160  ACRES 


214  MILES  FROM  DEPOT 
FINE  ROADS. 


WELL  IMPROVED. 
NO  WASTE. 


- _ „ WASTE. 

ALL  READY  TO  SEED 

15  4TTT  F TAT  tSABM  implements, 

cattle.  in  perfect  order. 

■raid  last  year  above  expenses 
rp  . $4,750. 

To  lovers  of  hunting  this  location  is 

PARADISE. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to 

A.  H.  HORNSBY,  Real  Estate  Broker, 
t ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Also  for  particulars  as  to  St.  Paul. 
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NEWPIECESTGSFfcftatls^rivUL 

at  Church  or  Home  Entertainment?! 
Elocution  Gesture.  Beautifully  Illus- 
trated. 12 different  numbers,  $l  on  Sam- 
pie  by  mail,  10  cts.  Agents'  Wanted. 
J Hall  & otebbins.  11  Michigan  ave.  Chicago.  III. 


Agriculture  in  Some  of  Its  Relations 
With  Chemistry,  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Storer  is 
published  by  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
k ork.  This  book  is  published  in  two  large  vol- 
umes,price  $5.  It  is,  without  question, the  most 
complete  treatise  on  agricultural  chemistry 
that  has  yet  been  prepared  in  a popular  form. 
Any  farmer  who  has  read  such  books  as 
“How  Crops  Grow”  or  who  has  studied  the 
leading  agricultural  papers  will  be  able  to 
comprehend  fully  the  language  employed  in 
this  work.  The  author  is  recognized  as  a 
thorough  student  and  investigator.  He  has 
made  use  of  information  from  every  authen- 
tic source,  and  here  presents  the  results  of  his 
investigation  and  study  in  a condensed 
and  complete  form.  We  believe  that  this 
work  can  be  read  and  re-read  with  great 
profit  by  every  thoughtful  farmer.  It  is  one 
of  the  books  that  can  be  referred  to  again  and 
again,  always  with  interest  and  profit. 


New  York,  The  Planting  and  Growth 
of  The  Empire  State  is  one  of  the  series  of 
American  Commonwealths,  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.,  Boston.  It  is  in  two 
volumes,  price  $2.50.  This  is  probably  the 
most  interesting  history  of  New  York  State 
that  has  ever  been  prepared.  The  history  is 
traced  from  the  discovery  of  New  York  bay 
by  Verazzano  in  1524  down  to  the  present 
time.  It  is  as  interesting  as  a story  and  is 
considered  authentic. 
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Mrs.  Rose  Terry  Cooke  gave  the  world 
a notable  book  in  “Somebody’s  Neighbors.” 
It  is  a collection  of  short  stories.  The  charac- 
ters are  all  Yankees— the  regular  “down 
East”  people,  who  look  at  life  so  seriously  that 
their  very  seriousness  is  laughable.  There  is 
nothing  that  can  be  said  to  equal  “Somebody’s 
Neighbors,”  except  it  may  be  Mrs.  Stowe’s 
“Sam  Lawson’s  Stories  ” Mrs  Cooke  delights 
in  picturing  the  grim  old  maids  who  have 
fought  their  own  way  in  the  world  so  long 
that  they  come  to  look  with  something  of  con- 


STODDARD  CREAMER! 

a SURFACE  SKIMMING 
ATTACHMENT. 

With  or  without  Special 
Refrigerator. 

Das  MORE  GOOD  POINTS 

than  any  on  the  market. 

- Send  for  description. 

BEST  LINE  OF 

Dairy&FactoryGoods 

, Moseley*  Stoddard  Mfg.  Co. 

I POULTNEY,  VT. 

KING’S  IMPROVED 

HAY  CARRIER.  ' 

Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Send 
illustrated  price  list,  it  will  pay  you. 
lg  discount  for  early  orders. 

JACOB  KEILER,  Box  814.  Marlon,  O. 


For  Consumption,  catarrh,  hay 
Fever,  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  Gen- 
eral Debility,  all  Chronic  diseases 
of  the  Throat,  Lungs,  Blood  and 
Nervous  system. 

The  Greatest  advancement  in  the 
use  of  Oxygen. 

Office  and  home  Treatment. 
Interesting  Treatise  free  by  mail. 

WALTER  C.  BF, OWNING,  M.  D., 
arch  St  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

kurTfitsT 

tirmMind^hian  uUr0  J.do  not  mean  merely  to  step  them  ' i 
I have  thv,  afhem  ret“™  aSaln-  1 mean  a radical  cureP 

SICKNFWda  m disease  of  FITS,  EPILEPSY  or  FALLING 
fhiJtivw?3  a llfe'ionK  8tudy.  I warrant  my  remedy  to  cure 
not  now  roas?S;  Because  others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for 
FrL  B^tle  Of  mvSiarC  mni  fe0nd  at  once  for  a treatise  and  a 
Office  7 1 faS!?le  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post 

Office.  It  costs  yon  nothing  for  a trial,  andlwIUcure  yon 
Address  Dr.  H.  G.  ROOT.  183  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


tin1  °’?,00  Plek®cI  out  Fancy  Plants.  Choicest  Varie- 
ties. Strong  and  ^yry  cheap,  beginning  to  bloom 

p-  C-  HOBART,  Homer,  M.  Y. 


General  Advertising-  Rates  of 

THE  RU;7AL  SMEW  - YORICER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  hvartable.  All  are  there- 
fore respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type.  14  lines  to  the  inch) 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more,  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 
Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space 25  .. 

Preferred  positions  25  per  cent.  extra. 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv per 
line,  minion  leaded 75  cents. 


A young  or  middle  aged  Woman  to 
do  general  housework  on  a farm  two  miles  tr 

PATENTS 

o.  a I 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  is- 

Single  copy,  per  year 00 

“ “ Six  months j jq 

Great  Britain  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid $3.04  (12s.  6d. ) 

France.... 3.04  (16(4  fr. ) 

French  Colonies 4.03  2!B4fr.) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  T. 
as  second  class  mail  mattes. 


THE  BUBAL  HEW-YORKER. 


APRIL  SO 


Backward,  turn  Backward,  O time,  in  your  flight; 

Make  me  an  egg  again,  smooth,  clean  and  white, 
rm  homesick  and  lonely,  ami  life's  but  a dream. 

I'm  a chicken  that  was  born  In  a hatching  machine, 
Compelled  In  this  cold  world  sadly  to  roam- 
No  mother  to  shelter  me,  no  place  to  call  home, 

No  mother  to  teach  me  to  scratch  or  to  cluck, 

I hardly  can  tell  whether  I’m  chicken  or  duck.-L'/e. 

A bad  scrape — An  amateur’s  violin  solo. 
Travelers  Record. 

What  is  it  gives  a cold,  cures  a cold  and 
pays  the  doctor’s  bill?  A draught. -Aeic  Age. 

Meat  cooks,  like  dressmakers,  generally  do 
a great  deal  of  basting.—  American  Culti- 
vator. • 

Customer:  “I  would  like  to  look  at  a fat 
goose.”  Shop  boy:  “If  you’ll  wait  a minute 

missus  will  be  here.”— New  Age. 

“Have  you  read ‘Half  Hours  with  Insects  ? 
asked  Bromley.  “No,”  sadly  replied  Pompano, 
with  a retrospective  gleam  in  his  eye,  “but  1 
know  what  it  means.” — New  Age. 

He  was  riding  with  his  elder  sister  and 
thought  he  could  take  some  liberties.  “Have 
you  any  objections  to  my  smoking,  Mabel? 
he  asked.  “No,”  she  replied.  “If  you  desire 
to  smoke  the  coachman  will  help  you  to 
alight.  ” — Lowell  Citizen. 

“What  a lovely  cow,  Uncle  James  1”  ex- 
claimed a Boston  girl,  the  morning  after  her 
arrival,  “and  how  comically  she  shakes  hei 
head.”  “Yes,  but  don’t  you  get  too  near  that 
cow,”  continued  her  uncle,  “he’s  an  ugly  crit- 
te rv— Field  and  Farm. 

“Maggie’s  brother  asked  me  to  kiss  him, 
mamma.”  “Well,  of  course,  you  did  not?” 
“No,  I didn’t  hear  ’im.”  “Then  how  do  you 
know  he  asked  you?”  “Well,  I didn’t  hear 
him  on’ydus  a little  bit!  I didn’t  hear ’im 
’nuf  to  go  to’im,  mamma !”— Boston  Common- 
wealth. 

Anxious  Grandmamma  (watchful  of  wid- 
owed and  coquettish  daughter-in-law) : “John- 
ny, go  down-stairs,  and  if  Mr.  Brown  is  with 
mamma,  tell  her  I want  to  speak  to  her.”  Lit- 
eral rendition  by  Johnny:  “Mamma,  grand- 

ma says  if  Mr.  Brown  is  here  you’re  to  come 
right  up-stairs.” — Accident  Neivs. 

Two  fashionably  dressed  young  ladies  were 
walking  down  the  street,  one  on  either  side  of 
a young  gentleman  extremely  swell  in  attire, 
and  equally  meagre  in  proportions.  A street 
gamin  grinned  at  them,  then  remarked  drily, 
much  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  youth:  “Ain’t 
much  ham  in  that  sandwich.”—  Toledo  Blade. 


The  Mapes  Special  Crop  Manures. 

11  SAMPLES— INCLUDING  ALL  ANALYZED  DURING  PAST  YEAR  ~ C44  24 

AVE,?.ACE  aLUAT.SK"^  ’^  Nhrog'en,  Phosphoric' Acid  and  ^ ^ 

averaceexcIsIof  ‘Telling  price'-  over  “valuation,”  ^ 

■oJaLTO  “PERCENTAGE  o'f  ADVANCE  OF  SELLING  PRICE  g 6Q 

OVER  VALUATION.  _ <4  A analysis  of  any  fertilizer  may  be  very  misleading  It 


The  “New  England  Homestead,”  March  20th,  1887,  well 

inay^be3  made^ from  what  the  SSS^SSe^ple  may  be  an  “unlucky”  one,  deficient  in  some 

case  the  analysis  will  give  the  goods  a much  below  the  actual  quality  of  the  goods. 

of  the  elements,  and  in  this  case  the  valuation  will  be  mucnnei  euide  to  the  average  composition  of  any  brand.  Ihe  large 

‘‘Therefore’,  the  average  of  a large  number 

Sc6  S ” Bend  for  descriptive  pamphlet  to 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVI  N C ^ ^ ^ New  york. 


FERTILIZERS  OF  HIGH  VALUATION. 

The  Mapes  Company  give  a double  guaran- 
tee with  then-  complete  and  special  crop  ma- 
nures. First— that  they  are  fully  up  in  com- 
position to  their  published  analytical  standard. 
Second— that  they  contain  no  S.  C.  rock, 
phosphate  of  iron  or  aluminum,  or  any  in- 
ferior substitutes  for  bone;  no  cheap,  in- 
ferior substitutes  for  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
nitrate  of  soda  or  blood,  such  as  powdered 
leather,  shoddy,  horn,  hair,  or  other  insoluble 
animal  or  vegetable  matter,  no  marl  oi  in- 
ferior makeweights.  The  Mapes  manures 
are  made  from  the  very  best  known  forms  of 
plant  food.  They  enrich  the  soil.  They  are 

not  stimulants.— American  Cultivator. 

MOORE  BROS.’  GM-L  POWDER 

Heals  Collar  Galls, 

Heals  Boot  Galls, 

Heals  Bit  G-alls, 

Meals  Saddle  Galls, 

WHILE  the  ANIMAL  is  at  WORK. 

Price  SI  per  can,  by  mall,  postpaid. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Veterinary  Surgeons, 

■ )',u  Rural  New- Yorker. J Albany,  N.  Y. 

CIDER 

PRESSES. 
GRATERS. 
PUMPS, 

ETC. 


MARKETABLE  POTATOES. 

In  the  Khode  Island  State  Farm  Experi- 
ments (recently  published  iu  the  New  Eng- 
, land  Homestead , and  upon  which  our 

calculations  are  based),  the  Stockbridge 
Potato  Manure  produced  in  1880  MORE 
MARKETABLE  POTATOES  iu  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  each  raised,  than  old 
manure,  green  manure  or  ground  bone; 
whi  e in  three  years’  trial,  the  Stock- 
bridge  Manures  produced  G9  per  cent, 
more  potatoes  and  corn  than  ground  lone. 

Equal  values  were  used  in  each  case.  This 
three  years’  trial  shows  conclusively  that 
the  Stockbridge  Special  Manures  were 
more  effective  than  stable  manure,  whether 
green  or  composted,  taking  into  account 
the  quality  of  the  crop  and  the  cost  of  ap- 
plication, and  that  on  quick  growing  crops, 
like  corn  and  potatoes,  which  practically 
grow  in  sixty  days,  the  Stockbridge  far 
outstripped  ground  bone,  which  evidently 
was  too  slow,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
was  lacking  in  plant  food  available  for  and 
adapted  to  corn  and  potatoes. 

At  the  price  at  which  these  manures  can 
be  bought  of  our  local  agents  this  year, 
they  will  be  found  the  cheapest  fertilizers 
in  the  market,  for  although  costing  a trifle 
more  per  ton  at  the  outset,  they  go  much 
further , and  there  is  less  to  handle  and 
apply. 

Get  lowest  cash  prices  before  buying. 

bowker  fertilizer  company, 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK 


i 

Including  both  KNUCKLE 
JOINT  AND  SCREW 
PRESSES,  by  Hand  or  Pow- 
er, for  Mills  of  any  capacity. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


batcheller 

THE  CHEAPEST 
and  BEST. 

No  iron  rim  iu 
top  for  butter  or 
cream  to  adhere 
to. 

All  sizes  made  up 
to  3C0  gallons 
Lever  and  Roller 
Butter  Workers. 

We  also  make 
BOX  CHURNS 
FOR 

CREAMER  IE  S. 

H F.  llateheller  <V' 


barrel  churn. 

H0RSE  POWERS 
AND 

DOG  POWERS. 
One  Churn,  or 
Horse  Pow  er,  sold 
at  wholesale  price 
-where  we  have  no 
agents. 

All  goods  war- 
ranted as  repre- 
sented. 

1 Send  for  Ctrcu- 

lars. 

Son,  BoxM,  Rock  Falls,  III. 


THE  ROCHESTER 

HAY  and  GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

SLING  and  STACKER 

BEATS  THEM  ALL. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 
Mention  this  paper. 

w.  C.  RICKER, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Old  Reliable  Stover 

IMPROVED. 

Windmills  for  pumpluf 
water  for  Railroads, Villages, 

Suburban  Houses,  Lawns, 

Dairies.  Brick  Yards,  Drain 
ing.  Irrigating,  etc.,  as  well 

as  Geared  Windmills  of  all 

sizes  for  running  Grinders,  Shelters, 

Saws  etc.  Also  Feed  Grinders  operat- 
ed by  Pumping  Windmills,  Corn  and 
Cob  Grinders,  Wood  Saws,  and  the  Dur- 
ham  coVn&  Feed  Mills  and  Powers 
Freeport  Machine  Co.,  Freeport,  in. 

GAY  & SON, 

OTTAWA,  ILF, 

Manufactu- 
rers of 
ROAD 
CARTS. 

Best  made  positive- 
ly. No  horse  motion. 

These  carts  will  be 
furnished  at  whole- 
sale prices  to  buyers 

have^o  agent.r6Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Steam  Engines . 
automatic  and 

Plain  Slide  Valve, 

Stationary,  Portable  and 
Traction.  Cheapest 
and  best  for  all  purposes. 

Simple,  strong  and  dura- 
ble. No  Farquhar  boiler 
ever  exploded.  Saw  Mills, 

Threshing  Machines  and 
Agricultural  Implements 
and  machinery  generally.  s= 

Send  for  Illus'd  Catalogue  = 

A.  Ji.  EarwHar, 

York.  Pa. 


HENLEY’S 

IMPROVED  MONARCH 
FENCE  MACHINE. 


theTudlong  disk  harrows. 

THif  ONLY  DESraABLEMSK  HARROW.  The  best  is 
the  cheapest  Write  for  Circulars,  Catalogue  “D.” 


WHIT  MAN’S MEW  PATE"T 

/.nicjwTrrn  m I 


GUARANTEED 
SUPERIOR’"  onf 
LEVER  PRESS 
NOW  MADE 


Ntn  r M I t" « 

w REBOUND 

PLUNGER  PERPETUAL 


l Tuiv  21  1885:  May  18,  1886;  August  3, 1886. 
The  only  practical  machine  in  use  which  makes  tho 
fence  in  the  field  whenever  wanted. 

HENLEY'S  IMPROVED  MONARCH 

FENCE  MACHINE 


FOR 

ALWAYS  '>'&£$/  S’l’li  V W’ 

, — ^ W*— VICTORIOUS.  AND  WOOL. 

Received  First  Premium  at  N-Y.  State  Fair,  in 
ism  1881  1882  1883  and  1885.  including  the  Grand 

GoM  Medll  aid  twoasnver  Medals,  over  Dede^ck 

press  made ; puts  over  ten  tons  1 < ^ protected ; 

three  minutes;  ful^^rpsil  two  Also  Horse 

Cutters, &c. 

Fsend  for  illustrated  circulars.  Address  R0. 

WHITMAN  AGHlC’Ti  CO.,  »t.  Lionis, 


It  has  no  equal:  and  manes  me  u l ' r 
most  durable  fence  for  general  use  and^eclalyfor 
farm  ami  stock  purpose.  Weaves iany  length  ot  plcke^ 
Mat  or  board,  anti  any  sized  wire  can  he  used,  me 


Boomer  & Boschert  Press  Co., 

1 IS  West  Water  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  \ . 


flat  or  hoard,  and  any  mzeu  wire  rau 
Monarch  Machine  is  made  of  the  best  materials,  Is 
K r mg  ght < ruble,  can  easily  be  0P<  rate.)  oy  a man 
or  hov,  and  will  last  a life  time.  V 1.1a  fence  Is  far 
superior  to  any  barb  wire  fence,  and  will  turn  all  kinds 

°^For<ne*w  catalogue  and  further  particulars  address 

M.  C.  IIKNLEV, 

523  to  533  No.  I 6th  Street, 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 

Mention  the  Rural  New-Youkek. 


bti* «,  ^ 1 1 1 “ 1 — " 

..rSC  ^r/A^VllLE,  WI3. 

GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 

“Vi“atei.t  otTe^Mow's  yohr  time 
In  cet  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teim,  Coffees  and  Bsklni 
Vnwtler,  and  secure  a beautiful 
Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China, 
Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set,  Gold  Band 
at  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor,  or 

.... 

P.  Q.  liol  '283. 


PIANOFORTES. 

EJNEQU ALLED  IN 

Tone  Touch  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KIABE  A CO. 

Nrs.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
No.  112  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York, 

The  Cold-Water  Dip, 

(TI1YM0-CBE80L,) 

safest,  surest  cure  for  1 itKb- 

LICE, 

ivr  a n t?  QpAR  all  Insect  Pests,  all  Skin  troubles,  nnd 

plication.  l.  w.  Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  HOWE  BROILER  FARM. 

lthough  there  are  a dozen 
large  broiler  farms  at  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J. , we  have  se- 
lected the  largest  and  most 
successful  in  order  to  describe 
it  to  our  readers.  The  pro- 
' prietor,  Mr.  E.  C.  Howe,  is 
not  an  L cubator  manufactur- 
er nor.has  he  anything  to  sell.  His  sole  busi- 
ness is  that  of  raising  chicks  and  ducklings  for 
market.  He  is  probably  the  most  successful 
person  at  such  business  in  this  country,  and 
and  yet,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  he  had 
never  seen  an  incu- 
bator one  year  ago, 
and  knew  nothing 
at  all  about  poul- 
try. Being  given 
two  or  three  les- 
sons, he  ventured 
ahead,  and  his  most 
sanguine  expecta- 
tions have  been  re- 
alized. 

To  describe  Mr. 

Howe’s  place  it  may 
be  stated  that  the 
entire  space  devot- 
ed to  broilers  is  26 
x 200  feet,  or  about 
one-eighth  of  an 
acre;  but  one  mile 
from  his  residence 
he  has  600  hens  on  a 
farm,  in  charge  of 
an  assistant,  which 
have  also  been  a 
success.  His  broiler 
farm  is  on  a town 
lot,  in  the  busy  por- 
tion of  Hammonton 
and  quite  close  to 
the  railroad  sta- 
tions. The  build- 
ing (see  Figure  184,) 
is  a center  house, 

20  x 20  feet,  used 
for  incubators,  with 
a slaughter-house 
at  the  rear,  in 
which  the  chicks 
are  killed  and 
dressed  for  market. 

To  each  end  of  the 
incubator  house  is 
attached  a brooder 
house  10  x 70  feet, 
making  a total  space 
of  10  x 140  feet  for 
the  two  wings. 

Each  brooder  house 
has  a passage-way 
two  - and  - one  -half 
feet  wide,  extend- 
ing the  length  of 
the  building  and 
leading  from  the 
incubator  house. 

The  brooder  houses 

are  divided  into  partitions  5 x 7^  feet  each, 
(deducting  for  passage-way)  making  14  brood- 
ers in  each  wing,  or  28  in  all,  each  brooder  ac- 
commodating 100  chicks,  the  total  capacity 
being  2,800  chicks  every  10  weeks. 

Mr.  Howe  hatches  and  raises  his  chicks  with 
hot  water,  and  does  not  require  lamps.  With 
a single  exception  his  incubators  are  home- 
made, no  lamps  being  used,  the  heat  being 
maintained  by  drawing  off  a bucket  or  two 
of  water  from  the  incubators  twice  a day  and 
adding  boiling  water.  He  has  no  regulators 


to  them,  and  yet  they  require  no  watching,  as 
he  never  looks  into  them  during  the  day  or 
night  except  to  turn  the  eggs  and  add  the  hot 
water.  Limited  space  will  not  permit  of  a 
full  description  of  the  incubator  in  this  issue, 
but  we  will  state  that  it  is  the  ordinary  hot 
water  tank  surrounded  by  saw-dust. 

The  brooders  are  heated  by  hot  water  pipes, 
(not  steam)  arranged  as  shown  at  Fig.  185.  A 
stove  with  a circular  water-back  (or  boiler  sur- 
rounding it),  heats  the  water,  which  rises  as  it 
becomes  heated,  and  flows  into  the  pipes,  re- 
turning to  the  boiler  near  the  bottom  of  the 
stove.  Observe  the  way  the  pipes  are  ar- 
ranged, the  first  and  last  being  together,  thus 
evenly  distributing  the  heat.  A tube  half 
an  inch  in  diameter  (A,)  is  intended  to  allow 

S 


and  circulate  around  the  pipes,  but  these 
cold  air  pipes  must  be  below  the 
ii  on  pipes,  or  the  cool  air  will  come 
out  of  the  tubes  under  the  brooders. 
As  the  air  becomes  heated  it  rises  through  the 
brooder  tubes,  which  are  fastened  in  the  floor. 
These  tubes  are  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  2j^ 
inches  high.  Over  them  are  “mothers”  or 
brooders,  which  are  28  inches  square  and 
three  inches  high  (for  very  young  chicks)  but 
the  legs  are  adjustable, and  the  mothers  can  be 
raised  as  the  chicks  grow.  The  floor  must  not 
be  very  warm,  or  leg  weakness  will  result 
The  heat  comes  through  the  tubes  and  diffuses 
itself  above  the  chicks.  The  temperature 
under  the  mothers  should  be  90  degrees. 

The  chicks  are  sold  when  from  eight  to  ten 


184. 


HOWE  BROILER  FARM. 


METHOD  OF  HEATING  BROODERS.  Fi<?.  185. 


the  escape  of  air  in  the  pipes,  and  is  also  a 
safety-valve.  It  is  attached  to  the  hottest  or 
highest  pipe.  B is  a keg  or  barrel  filled  with 
water,  and  connected  with  the  lower  pipe,  to 
giv©  pressure  to  the  water.  The  stove  is  in  a 
pit,  below  the  ground.  The  pipes  are  arranged 
side  by  side,  in  a box  one  yard  wide,  six  inches 
deep,  and  70  feet  long,  and  are  held  level  and 
in  place,  by  iron  rods,  or  supports  of  any  kind. 
One  or  two  tubes  one  inch  in  diameter,  extend 
from  this  box,  or  frame,  to  the  outside,  an  ar- 
rangement which  allows  pure  air  to  come  in 


weeks  old,  and  at  weights  ranging  from  one 
to  two  pounds,  according  to  the  market  (New 
York  and  Philadelphia)  and  they  often  sell  as 
high  as  60  cents  per  pound,  April  being  the 
best  month.  The  loss  does  not  exceed  eight 
per  cent,  after  they  are  hatched,  the  only  dif- 
m3ulty  being  to  procure  fertile  eggs  in  winter. 
When  hatched  they  go  directly  to  the  brood- 
ers  and  are  fed  nothing  for  24  hours.  The 
nrst  10  days  they  are  fed  every  two  hours 
(early  and  late)  on  bread  cooked  and  crumbled 
tor  them,  composed  as  follows:  Ground  meat 
one  part;  corn  meal,  two  parts;  middlings' 
out  part;  ground  oats,  one  part;  also  a small 


proportion  of  bread  soda  and  salt.  Sometimes 
this  is  varied  by  a mixture  of  com,  oats  and 
wheat,  ground  together, and  one-fourth  ground 
meat  added.  Mashed  potatoes,  chopped  cab- 
bage, ground  bone,  and  fresh  meat,  occasion- 
ally, are  always  in  order.  After  the  tenth 
day  the  food  is  simply  scalded  instead  of  being 
made  into  bread.  Raw  grain  is  seldom  fed, 
though  cracked  corn  and  wheat  are  allowed 
as.soon  as  the  chicks  will  eat  them. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  keep  every- 
thing clean,  and  the  chicks  must  at  no  time 
become  chilled.  On  cold  or  damp  days  they 
are  kept  inside,  but  given  the  privilege  of  the 
yard  on  clear  days.  When  they  become  too 
large  to  get  under  the  mother,  they  will  have 
become  sufficiently  hardy  to  do  without,  as 
the  houses  are 
warm.  As  Mr. 
Howe’s  house  holds 
2,800  chicks  every 
10  weeks,  his  capac- 
. ity  is  14,000  per 
year,  and  these  are 
raised  on  less  than 
one-eighth  of  an 
acre  of  ground;  but 
it  is  customary  to 
take  a vacation  in 
summer.  He  has 
hatched  about  4,000 
chicks,  some  of  them 
selling  for  a dollar 
each,  and  is  now 
preparing  to  hatch 
8,000  ducklings. 
The  cost  of  feed  to 
produce  one  pound 
of  chick  is  five 
cents,  but  the  first 
pound  is  costly,  as 
the  expense  of  eggs, 
time  of  incubation, 
labor,  etc.,  are  im- 
portant items.  Mr. 
Howe  does  nearly 
all  the  work  him- 
self; but  is  some- 
times assisted  when 
very  busy  killing 
and  dressing  the 
chicks  for  market. 

He  uses  two  stoves 
which  not  only  heat 
his  brooders,  but 
warm  the  incuba- 
tor house,  and  boil 
water  for  the  incu- 
bators. 

There  are  quite  a 
number  of  persons 
in  Hammonton  who 
raise  bi-oilers,  but 
keep  no  fowls,  as 
adult  birds  cause 
vermin,  and  cannot 
be  flowed  near  the 
brooders.  Mr. 
Howe  is  now  con- 
sidei-ed  very  expert 
in  testing  eggs, 
and  also  as  an  op- 
ei'ator  of  incuba- 
tors. His  chicks 
have  brought  not 
only  the  highest  prices  in  market,  but  he  has 
received  many  complimentary  letters  from 
commission  merchants.  He  keeps  cross-bred 
birds,  but  will,  in  future,  grade  up  his 
stock  with  pure-bred  Plymouth  Rock  males. 

He  has  hai'dly  been  at  the  business  long 
enough  to  be  perfect  yet.  Although  expend- 
ing over  $3,000,  Mr.  Howe  has  already  re- 
ceived back  nearly  all  of  his  capital,  and  ex- 
pects to  make  a profit  also. 

As  we  stated,  Mi-.  Howe  has  nothing  for 
sale,  though  he  always  welcomes  visitors,  but 
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us  many  readers  may  desire  further  inform- 
ation we  will  state  that  Ilammouton  ha-s  a 
poultry  association  of  nearly  00  members, 
of  which  Major  Charles  M.  Jordan  (late  post- 
master at  Summerville,  Mass.)  is  secretary, 
and  he  will  kindly  answer  all  inquiries  or 
show  visitors  the  farms.  In  describing  Mr. 
Howe’s  place,  we  at  the  same  time  describe 
many  similar,  though  smaller  establishments, 
while  limited  space  prevents  giving  other 
methods  which  are  in  use;  but  none  equal  the 
hot  water  method.  The  total  capacity  of  all 
the  brooders  in  Hammonton  is  estimated  at 
50,000  chicks  every  10  weeks,  yet  the  prices  are 
high,  and  the  market  far  from  being  over- 
stocked. 

'l^IE  CAPON. 

On  the  subject  of  caponizing  there  are  a 
number  of  suggestions  to  be  made  which  will 
quiet  many  fears  and  doubts  existing  in  the 
minds  of  many  and  be  of  advantage  to  the 
farmer  and  poultryman  alike. 

The  capon  is  comparatively  little  known  in 
this  country,  except  on  the  bills-of-fare  in  our 
largest  hotels  and  upon  the  tables  of  epicures; 
yet  for  ages  it  has  absorbed  much  attention  in 
England,  France  and  Italy,  and  especially  in 
China,  where  caponizing,  perhaps,  originated. 

It  is  a mistaken  idea  that  great  skill  is  re- 
quired in  caponizing.  Some  think  that  it  can 
be  successfully  done  only  after  long  practice, 
while  others  contend  that  to  do  it  properly  the 
services  of  a veterinary  surgeon  are  needed. 
Farmers’  wives,  however,  do  the  work  in 
France,  and  in  Italy  children  frequently  per- 
form it. 

Before  caponizing,  it  is  necessary  to  coop 
the  chickens  to  be  cut  and  leave  them  without 
food  for  about  24  hours,  so  that  the  belly  may 
be  as  empty  as  possible,  thus  leaving  the  testi- 
cles plainly  in  view  while  the  work  is  going  on. 
Lay  the  bird  on  a table  on  its  left  side  with 
its  head  toward  the  right  hand.  I find  no 
occasion  for  tying  it  down  or  fixing  a table 
with  levers  and  straps,  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, to  secure  it.  It  will  usually  lie  per- 
fectly quiet  during  the  operation,  except 
when  the  first  cut  is  made. 

In  fact  I have  taken  my  hands  entirely  off  a 
cockerel  and  have  seen  it  remain  motionless 
for  some  little  time.  Place  the  bird  on  the 
table,  as  mentioned,  draw  both  wings  back 
and  hold  them  in  the  left  hand,  then  draw  the 
legs  back,  the  top  one  as  far  as  possible,  and 
hold  them  firmly  under  the  elbow  of  the  left 
arm.  This  leaves  the  head  free,  which  is  es- 
sential. Then  bare  a spot  near  the  hip  joint 
either  by  curling  the  feathers  under  or  pluck- 
ing them  out.  The  space  thus  uncovered 
should  be  about  an  inch  square.  With  the 
scalpel  make  an  incision  about  an  inch  from 
the  backbone,  place  the  spreader  in  position 
to  keep  the  ribs  apart  so  that  the  operator 
may  see  what  he  is  about.  The  hook  is  used 
to  tear  away  the  tissue  and  the  forceps  are 
applied  to  the  testicles  and  they  are  removed 
one  at  a time.  In  caponizing  a pullet  the  op- 
eration is  much  the  same,  except  that  it  is  the 
ovary  that  is  cut. 

When  care  is  exercised  in  this  work,  the 
deaths,  even  at  the  hands  of  a beginner, 
should  not  exceed  two  per  cent.,  and  a skillful 
operator  ought  not  to  cause  loss  of  life  to 
amount  to  anything.  As  a consequence  of  the 
operation  the  capon  is  shunned  by  all  his  for- 
mer mates,  and  lives  a solitary  life,  free  from 
the  usual  excitement;  hence  he  moves  about 
sluggishly  and  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  grow 
fat,  proper  food  being  given. 

The  meat  of  a caponized  fowl  is  sweeter, 
whiter,  and  retains  the  tenderness  of  spring 
chicken.  Then  again,  the  capon  is  left  to  fat- 
ten, and  when  the  “broilers”  can  not  be  pro- 
cured the  capon  fills  the  bill,  and  a few 
months  after  the  operation  the  bird  is  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  spring  chicken  and  worth 
about  ten  cents  a pound  more.  I can  think  of 
no  reason  why  a poultryman  or  a fanner 
should  not  be  successful  in  this  business. 

The  Brahmas,  Dorkings,  Cochins,  etc.,  are 
good  breeds  for  making  capons ; in  fact,  any 
breed  that  is  q^turally  large  and  easily  fat- 
tened is  desirable.  Capons  grow  to  the  weight 
of  eight  or  ten  pounds  when  12  or  15  months. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  E-  a.  y. 

POULTRY  NOTES. 


two  or  three  nests,  put  a cover  over  the  top, 
and  turn  the  open  side  to  the  wall, leaving  only 
room  enough  for  the  hens  to  go  in.  I like  tliiH 
better  than  any  of  the  patent  nests  I have 
seen.  J-  F-  H- 
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LIVE  STOCK  NOTES  FOR  MAY. 


HORSES. 

“All  flesh  is  grass.”  This  is  true  in  the 
same  sens 3 that  grass  feeds  all  the  domestic 
animals,  and  that  a good  supx>ly  of  grass  is 
indispensable  to  their  welfare.  It  is  especially 
useful  for  horses,  and  every  farmer  should 
insure  it  for  this  reason.  Farmers  may  learn 
things  from  city  people.  If  they  go  just  now 
to  a large  city  they  may  find  bundles  of  green 
rye  for  sale  at  the  stores  for  the  noon  feeding 
of  the  horses  employed  on  the  streets.  Few 
farmers  are  so  thoughtful  of  their  horses,  and 
rarely  put  in  a piece  of  rye  in  the  fall  for  use 
in  the  spring.  But  if  a small  plot  of  rye  is  ap- 
propriated to  this  use  as  soon  as  it  is  large 
enough,  and  a small  quantity  is  given  to  the 
work  horses  at  noon,  it  will  be  of  great  use. 

It  is  medicinal,  and  cools  the  blood  heated  by  a 

winter’s  dry  grain  feeding,  and  will  keep  the 

skin  in  good  working  order. 

Attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  proper  fitting 
of  the  harness.  See  that  the  buckles  do  not 
gall  the  skin;  if  they  do,  fasten  shields  of 
smooth  leather  to  the  straps  under  the  buck- 
les. Wash  the  neck  and  shoulders  with  a so- 
lution of  alum  and  salt,  which  hardens  the 
skin  and  cures  galls.  Keep  the  skin  thorough- 
ly well  brushed  and  free  from  scurf  and  dust. 
“The  righteous  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast,” 
and  he  will  let  his  working  animals  rest  on 
the  Sabbath  Day.  It  is  no  rest  to  hitch  horses 
to  a carriage  and  keep  them  on  the  road,  or 
let  the  hired  men  drive  them  out  on  pleasure 
jaunts.  The  seventh  day’s  rest  is  as  necessary 
for  the  horses  as  for  men. 

BROOD  MARES  AND  COLTS. 

Brood  mares  near  their  foaling  time  need  no 
extra  care  or  attention  excepting  to  watch  the 
springing  of  the  udder.  If  this  is  excessive 
and  the  mare  is  in  good  condition  the  feed 
should  be  reduced  at  once.  No  otherfarm  an- 
imal needs  less  attention  at  this  time,  or  to  be 
let  alone  more,  and  no  other  brings  its  young 
into  the  world  more  quietly  and  safely.  When 
the  foal  appears  give  the  mare  a drink  of  tepid 
water  with  fine  oatmeal  and  bran  stirred  in  it. 
The  third  day  the  regular  food  may  be  given 
and  a quart  or  two  of  bran  extra  on  account 
of  the  colt.  The  mare  should  rest  for  two 
weeks  until  the  colt  is  strong  enough  to  follow 
her  about.  It  is  now  that  the  farmer  who  is 
wise  enough  to  rear  a colt  or  two  every  year, 
finds  the  value  of  a few  small  grass  lots,  sown 
with  Orchard  Grass,  for  early  pasture. 


A writer  in  a late  Rural  says  hens  can  be 
cured  of  eating  eggs  only  by  putting  them  in 
the  pot.  I have  cured  several  by  shutting 
them  up  in  a box  or  coop  with  a nice  nest  con- 
taining two  or  three  porcelain  eggs.  I gener- 
ally keep  them  three  or  four  days  and  let  them 
exercise  themselves  eating  or  trying  to  eat  the 
porcelain  eggs.  I watch  them  closely  and  if 
they  lay  I at  once  remove  the  eggs  so  that 
only  the  porcelain  eggs  remain  for  them  to 
worry  over.  Whenever  they  quit  pecking 
them,  I let  them  out  and  have  no  further  trou- 
ble. I wish  some  one  else  would  try  it  and  re- 
We  take  old  shoe  boxes  and  knock  off 
one  side  and  then  divide  the  box  into 


COWS  AND  CALVES. 

The  first  of  May  is  celebrated  in  European 
countries  as  a fete  day,  and  the  cows  decked 
with  flowers  and  bright  ribbons,  and  the  dairy- 
maids equally  bedecked,  go  in  procession  with 
music  to  the  meadow  for  the  first  time.  No 
pasturing  is  permitted  until  the  grass  has  be- 
come verdant  under  the  effeets  of  the  April 
showers  and  sunshine,  and  the  cows  can  get  a 
full  bite.  We  should  take  a lesson  from  this. 
“Between  hay  and  grass  is  a critical  time” 
only  for  the  half-starved  creatures  which  will 
bloat  themselves  upon  the  unusual  feed.  A 
little  provision  of  green  rye  will  easily  bridge 
over  this  dreaded  interval  and  make  things 
safe.  Feed  makes  milk  and  milk  makes  profit. 
No  farmer  or  dairyman  can  make  his  cows 
profitable  without  good  feeding.  The  loos- 
ened coat  of  the  cows  should  be  carefully 
brushed  off  lest  it  get  into  the  milk.  A wire 
card  is  very  useful  for  this  purpose,  and  a 
brush  puts  on  a neat  finish.  Why  should  not 
the  cows  be  kept  as  sleek  and  clean  as  the 
horses,  even  for  the  sake  of  appearance? 

I Calves  should  be  kept  growing  from  the 
start.  They  do  not  need  cream.  Skimmed 
milk  warmed  to  80  degrees  will  rear  as  good  a 
calf  as  need  be.  A month-old  calf  should 
f j i ounce  or  so  of  oatmeal  or  fine  bi  an 
every  day.  Carefully  guard  the  young  things 
from  two  common  dangers:  viz  vermin  and 
overfeeding.  Thrifty  yearlings  turned  out 
to  grass  are  in  danger  from  blackleg.  To 
avoid  this  always  fatal  disorder,  give  the 
common  mixture  of  sulphur,  molasses  and 
cream-of-tartar,  every  morning— one  table- 
spoonful at  a dose.  For  diarrhoea,  a pint  of 
hot  new  milk  given  every  two  hours  and  no 
other  food,  will  be  immediately  effective;  but 
never  give  alum  or  other  astringents  which 
only  make  matters  worse.  Accustom  the 
yearling  heifers  to  be  handled  as  cows  are. 
Brush  them  and  handle  the  udder  and  teats 
and  make  them  acquainted  with  the  duties 
which  will  come  upon  them  in  time.  It 
will  save  a world  of  trouble  afterwards. 


Working  oxen  should  have  {daces  upon  a 
great  many  farms  where  now  they  are  de- 
spised because  they  are  not  handled  prop- 
erly. In  training  young  steers,  teach 
them  a quick  step  and  steadiness  at  a pull. 
These  are  learned  only  by  degrees  and  by  not 
giving  them  impossible  tasks  at  the  first. 
Confidence  is  gained  by  success,  and  light 
tasks  invariably  well  performed  lead  up  to 
heavier  work.  Shoes  should  be  used  for  oxen 
working  upon  stony  roads.  In  field  work 
these  animals  should  be  permitted  to  rest  a 
full  hour  at  noon,  and  their  feeding  should  be 
finely  ground  feed  and  twice  its  weight  only 
of  finely  cut  hay.  To  permit  of  the  needful 
rumination  give  them  a few  minntes’  rest  oc- 
casionally through  the  day. 

SWINE. 

“A  hog  must  root  or  die.”  This  is  true  in 
two  senses.  It  must  root  to  find  its  most  ac- 
ceptable food,  and  its  health  is  better  secured 
by  this  natural  proclivity.  Opportunities 
should  be  afforded  for  it.  A fallow  field  may 
be  usefully  turned  over  in  this  way,  and  if  it 
is  sown  with  a few  quarts  of  corn  occasionally 
it  will  encourage  the  pigs  in  their  useful  la- 
bors. A pig  is,  or  may  be  made,  the  most 
profitable  of  farm  stock,  if  it  is  only  reasona- 
bly well  treated.  Sows  with  young  litters 
should  have  the  run  of  an  old  pasture,  which 
is  always  infested  with  cut-worms  and  grubs. 
These  will  be  eagerly  hunted  and  the  land 
cleared  of  them.  An  orchard  may  also  be 
occupied  by  them  with  advantage  to  the  trees 
as  the  fallen  and  wormy  fruit  will  be  con- 
sumed. Small  pigs  for  market  are  the  most 
profitable  and  by  feeding  March  pigs  well  they 
will  weigh  150  or  200  pounds  by  September.  Do 
not  feed  them  for  fat,  but  for  lean  and  fat  to- 
gether. Feed  will  make  the  fat  and  exercise 
will  secure  the  lean  meat.  Above  all  things 
carefully  guard  pigs  against  filth  in  feed,  wa- 
ter aftd  lodging.  No  other  animal  is  more 
healthful  if  so  kept. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS. 

It  is  better  to  shear  sheep  in  the  grease  than 
to  undertake  the  old-fashioned  washing  in  a 
stream,  or  pond.  A good  way  of  washing  is 
to  make  a tank  large  enough  to  hold  a sheep 
completely  immersed.  Have  a supply  of  hot 
and  cold  water  by  which  the  tank  can  be  kept 
properly  filled.  Each  sheep  is  immersed  and 
by  the  help  of  soft-soap  is  cleansed  in  three 
minutes;  20  sheep  can  be  washed  in  one  hour. 
The  wool  thus  washed  dries  soft.  Keep  the 
sheep  in  a clean  pasture  and  shear  in  a week. 
The  old  method  is  a barbarism.  For  cuts 
made  in  shearing  apply  common  pine  tar. 
Feed  the  ewes  that  are  intended  for  sale:  it 
will  help  the  lambs  as  well.  Keep  a close 
watch  over  the  ewes  from  which  lambs  are 
taken,  aDd  milk  them  if  necessary.  Do  not 
forget  to  salt  the  sheep  once  a week.  Tag  all 
the  sheep  that  are  are  on  young  grass  to  keep 
them  clean  and  avoid  fly-blow.  Dip  the 
lambs  in  tobacco  water  to  clean  them  of  ticks, 
or  use  crude  petroleum  as  described  sevei  al 
times  in  the  Rural.  Pare  the  feet  of  the 
old  sheep  and  shorten  the  toes  before  they  are 
turned  out. 


expense.  When  half  a dozen  calves  are 
raised,  you  would  have  to  stand  by  and  feed 
them  one  at  a time,  or  have  a half  a dozen 
feeders.  It  would  save  time  and  trouble  to 
feed  them  all  out  of  a trough  where  all  could 
feed  at  one  time.  I do  not  see  bow  meal,  bran 
or  middlings  can  be  fed  with  the  drink  in  a 
feeder.  Then  it  strikes  me  that  constantly 
sucking  at  this  rubber  teat  would  keep  the 
calves  in  mind  of  sucking  the  cow  so  that  it 
would  be  bard  to  break  up  the  habit.  Still  I 
believe  that  a calf  would  naturally  feel  bet- 
ter satisfied  if  allowed  to  suck  its  food  rather 
than  to  drink  it,  and  I think  it  would  thrive 
better  for  awhile  at  least,  if  it  could  suck  in- 
stead of  drink  the  same  quantity  of  milk.  All 
things  considered  I would  take  the  old  way. 

Morris  Co.  N.  J.  chas.  lee. 


Good  Treatment  for  any  Disease.— One 
word  more  about  that  “hollow  horn.”  As  to 
that  treatment  given  on  page  202, 1 think  that 
J.  P.  and  the  “cow  doctor”  together  did  the 
animal  more  good  than  either  of  them  could 
have  done  alone.  As  to  the  “high  authorities” 
spoken  of  by  the  Rural  I have  nothing  to 
say.  I have  kept  cattle  for  20  years  and  have 
in  that  time  had  several  cows  that  suffered 
from  an  ailment  which  is  known  as  “hollow 
horn,”  whatever  its  real  name  or  character 
may  be.  In  the  disease  I speak  of,  the  eyes 
have  a strained  look,  the  countenance  is  hag- 
gared,  the  hair  is  rough  and  stands  out,  while 
the  horns  are  cold  at  the  base.  I would  not 
bore  a horn,  though  I have  seen  it  done  and 
found  the  horn  as  hollow  as  a gourd  and  de- 
void of  blood.  Poor,  old  cows  just  after  calv- 
ing are  prone  to  the  disease.  I know  that 
cows  which  have  poor  treatment  and  aie  ex- 
posed to  bad  weather  are  most  liable  to  be 
sick,  though  I have  seen  fat  cows  in  summer 
time  troubled  with  the  disease.  I believe  it 
to  be  due  to  some  spinal  affection.  My  remedy 
is  to  put  the  animal  into  warm  quarters,  give 
one  tablespoonful  of  pulverized  saltpeter,  rub 
the  horns  at  the  head  with  a little  spirits  of 
turpentine,  give  one-half  tablespoonful  of 
black  pepper  in  a bran  mash,  rub  the  back 
briskly,  first  with  the  hand  and  afterwards 
with  a horse  brush,  keep  out  of  cold  storms 
and  wind  and  give  plenty  of  good,  nouiishing 
food.  w-  s-  T- 

Sonoma,  N.  C. 

The  Best  Calf-Feeder.— I have  never 
used  a calf-feeder,  but  I agree  with  H.  B.  G., 
that  the  best  feeder  is  the  pail.  I leave  the 
calf  with  its  mother  three  or  four  days.  It  is 
then  not  much  more  trouble  to  teach  it  to 
drink,  it  gets  a more  natural  start,  and  is  a 
great  help  in  getting  the  first  few  days’  milk, 
Where  but  one  calf  D raiiod,  the  little  troublo 
a feeder  might  save  would  hardly  pay  for  it* 


The  System  of  Soiling  Cattle  has  been 
discussed  at  our  Farmers’  Club.  As  usual, 
letters  were  requested  from  those  who  had 
practiced  the  system.  After  these  were  read 
the  members  discussed  the  points  brought  out 
in  them.  The  advantages  claimed  for  soiling 
appear  to  be  that  from  two  to  three  times  as 
many  head  of  cattle  can  be  kept  on  the  same 
land’  as  under  the  old  system.  No  inside 
fences  are  needed  on  the  farm,  more  manure 
is  handily  saved,  it  necessitates  a cleaner  cul- 
tivation, cattle  are  less  liable  to  disease,  and 
the  milk  and  butter  are  less  liable  to  be  taint- 
ed from  noxious  weeds.  No  man  can  make  a 
success  of  it  unless  he  has  first-class  help  or 
does  the  work  himself.  Good,  convenient 
barns  are  necessary.  Rye  should  be  sowed 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  cut  by  the  last  of  May. 
Then  Orchard  Grass, Red  Clover, bar ley  or  oats 
and  corn  fodder  in  succession  will  give  an 
abundance  of  green  food.  Rye  should  be  cut 
before  it  is  too  far  advanced.  The  same  is 
l true  of  Orchard  Grass.  When  left  too  long 
they  become  hard  and  woody.  In  sowing 
fodder  com  the  great  error  is  to  sow  it  too 
thick.  It  was  claimed  that  one-halt  a bushel 
per  acre,  planted  in  drills,  will  produce  as 
much  nutriment  as  when  1%  or  two  bushels 
are  sowed  broadcast  or  drilled.  d p.  h. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

A Sure  Cure  for  “Hollow  Horn.”— The 
Rural  states  that  there  is  no  such  disease  as 
“hollow  horn.”  The  horns  of  thousands  of 
cattle  freeze  in  winter.  In  fact,  the  horns  of 
all  cattle  exposed  to  the  frosty  air  of  cold 
nights  will  be  Chilled  either  up  or  down  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  animal.  The  older 
the  animal  and  the  smaller  the  horn,  the 

greater  the  danger  from  freezing.  When  in 

the  spring  the  old’farmer  found  his  cow  droopy 
and  the  horns  hot  and  appetite  poor,  and  bored 
a hole  in  the  horn,  and  gave  the  “horn  ail” 
vent,  he  did  a good  thing.  If  he  had  cut  off, 
as  late  as  March,  two  or  three  inches  from  the 
tops  of  the  horns,  proof  would  have  been  ap- 
parent from  the  foul  smell,  and  pus  exuding 
that  something  was  surely  wrong.  He  would 
have  done  much  better  if  he  had  cut  off  the 
horns  close  up  to  the  head.  To  understand 
this  horn  freezing  matter,  suppose  you  had 
two  fingers  at  the  top  of  your  head  each  afoot 
long,  and  for  gloves  had  a pair  of  sheet  iron 
horns.  How  would  you  stand  the  cold?  If 
left  out  in  the  frost  “neuralgia”  and  “horn  ail” 
would  surely  result.  Chill  or  freeze  an  ani- 
mal’s horns  and  it  can  be  pardoned  for  having 
the  “hollow  horn.”  Many  cattle  on  the  plains 
suffer  horribly  from  frosted  horns.  Dehorn- 
ing becomes  merciful  in  such  cases. 

Henry  Co.,  Ills.  h.  h.  haaff. 


Feeding  Calves.— I let  a calf  suck  two 
days;  by  that  time  it  is  strong  and  bright  to 
learn.  Then  I take  it  away  and  teach  it  to 
drink  by  putting  its  head  in  the  pail,  insert- 
ing a finger  into  its  mouth;  then  I slip  it  out 
as  soon  as  it  commences  to  suck.  In  a few 
days  it  will  drink  from  the  pail  without  even 
holding  its  head.  In  two  weeks’  time  I pour 
the  milk  into  a trough,  and  after  the  calves 
have  drank  that  up,  I put  some  oats  in  the 
trough.  They  grow  strong  and  fast.  I use 
new  milk  at  first,  but  after  about  two  weeks 
I give  them  sweet  skim-milk.  I no  not  feed 
corn  meal  as  it  causes  indigestion.  H.  d. 

Greenwich,  Conn.  


Pilin')  ijiiskaniin). 

an  international  dairy  show  in 

. ITALY. 


PROF.  3 P.  SHELDON. 


Objects  of  the  show;  classification  and  prizes; 
the  curse  of  oleomargarine;  great  injury 
caused  by  it  to  American  dairy  interests. 

From  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry 
and  Commerce  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  I 
have  received  the  rules,  prize  list  and  entry 
form  of  an  International  Dairy  Show  which, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Government,  will  be 
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hold  at  Parma,  “on  the  first  days  of  Septem- 
ber.”  The  programme  states  that,  “consider- 
ing the  present  condition  of  the  dairy  industry 
of  the  kingdom.”  it  is  ordained  and  decreed  that 
the  show  shall  be  held  at  the  place  and  time 
mentioned  with  the  object  of  “giving  to  the 
said  industry  a new  impulse  and  more  espec- 
ially of  increasing  the  export  of  its  products.” 
1 he  prizes  consist  of  medals,  of  which  there 
are  10  gold,  55  silver,  and  74  bronze.  The 
Miuistry  will  lay  out  the  sum  of  5,000  lire 
[#965. — Eds.]  in  the  purchase  of  “several  of 
he  best  implements  that  have  obtained  the 
first  prizes” — presumably  with  the  object  of 
introducing  among  the  people  ideas  of  im 
proved  dairy  appliances.  The  show  promises 
to  be  an  attractive  one,  and  well  worth  a run 
down  into  the  south-east  to  see  it.  It  will  be 
held  at  the  same  time  as  the  “regional  agri 
cultural  competition  in  that  city,”  so  that 
there  will  be  a double  show,  separate  though 
not  disunited,  and  strong  in  mutual  help,  en- 
couragement and  attraction. 

In  the  classes  under  the  heading  of  “Milk 
Preserves,”  there  are  one  gold,  two  silver,  and 
two  bronze  medals  for  condensed  milk ; then 
there  are  three  butter  sections,  one  for  “fresh 
butter,”  one  for  “preserved  butter,”  “salt  but- 
ter” and  “melted  butter,”  and  one  for  “whey 
butter,”  with  one  gold,  four  silver  and  eight 
bronze  medals.  There  are  five  sections  for 
cheese,  some  of  which  are  rather  curious. 
First,  two  gold,  eight  silver  and  ten  bronze 
medals  are  offered  for  “cow  milk  cheeses,  hard, 
rich,  single,  dry.”-  These  terms  refer,  I pre' 
sume,  to  Parmesan,  Cacciocavello,  and  similar 
hard  cheeses.  In  the  next  section,  one  silver 
and  two  bronze  medals,  quite  enough,  as  I 
fancy  are  offered  for  “Centrifugated  Milk 
Cheeses,  dry  as  well  as  artificially  enriched.” 
This  section  refers,  of  course,  to  skim-milk  and 
to  oleomargarine  cheeses,  and  does  not  add  to 
the  value  or  the  attractiveness  of  the  show.  It 
is  more  than  doubtful,  indeed,  if  the  Italian 
Government  has  not  committed  a blunder  in 
recognizing  oleomargarine  cheese  at  all.  Skim- 
milk  cheese  is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  no 
doubt,  but  artificially  enriched  cheese  is  cal 
culated  only  to  bring  discredit  on  cheese-mak 
ing  in  general  in  any  country  whereat  is  pro- 
duced. I have  an  impression  that  you  in 
America  are  well  aware  of  the  mischief  which 
your  oleomargarine  cheese-makers  have 
done  to  your  general  cheese-making  in- 
dustry. The  reputation  of  your  cheese 
has  suffered  very  severely,  as  I am 
well  aware,  in  this  country,  since  it 
became  known  to  us  that  some  of  your  men 
those  of  them  who  had  not  much  morality  to 
lose— had  begun  to  make  oleomargarine  cheese, 
and  the  exports  of  your  cheese  have  very  seri’ 
ously  fallen  off  in  the  period.  This  is  the  pun- 
ishment—loss  of  reputation,  aud  consequent 
loss  of  trade— which  falls  on  the  innocent 
through  nefarious  practices  of  the  guilty. 
Skim-milk  must  be  utilized  some  how,  of 
course,  but  let  it  be  utilized  honestly,  openly, 
and  fairly,  and  not  in  a way  to  cheat  the  pub- 
lic. It  was  rumored  several  years  ago  that  in 
a cheese  factory  in  one  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  England,  oleomargarine  cheese  was 
about  to  be  or  was  being  made.  I immediately 
pointed  out  in  the  press  the  potentialities  of 
such  a rumor,  even  if  it  were  nothing  more 
than  a rumor-how  it  would  bring  discredit 
on  cheese-making  in  general,  how  our  cheese 
would  suffer  in  reputation  and  price,  and  so 
on.  Whether  or  not  any  such  cheese  was  ever 
actually  made  in  the  factory  in  question,  or  in 
any  other  in  this  country,  I have  not  been  able 
to  clearly  ascertain;  but  in  any  case  the  no- 
tion was,  I believe,  nipped  in  the  bud,  for 
nothing  has  come  of  it  or  been  heard  of  it 
since,  in  this  country.  But  our  public  are 
saturated  with  the  fact  that  “lard  cheese”  is 
made  in  America  and  sent  to  England,  and  as 
a result  of  this  your  cheese  has  suffered  to 
the  extent  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 

The  third  section  for  cheese  in  the  Italian 
show  offers  one  gold,  four  silver,  and  four 
bronze  medals,  for  rich,  soft  and  uncooked 
cheese-cream  cheeses  and  cheeses  enriched 
with  cream.  The  fourth  offers  two  gold,  two 
silver  and  two  bronze  medals  (totally  reserved 
to  Italian  producers),  for  “imitation  cheeses 
of  the  best  foreign  types;  Emmenthal,  Gru- 
yere,  Battelmott,  Spalen,  Chester,  Edam  Brie 
Roquefort,  etc.”  Thus  it  would  appear  that 
the  Italians  are  not  satisfied  with  their  own 
national  cheeses,  as  I may  term  them,  their 
unsurpassed  Gorgonzola,  for  instance,  but 
must  needs  aim  at  imitating  the  cheeses  of 
other  countries.  This  sort  of  feeling  is  not 
confined  to  Italy.  There  are  also  silver  and 
bronze  medals  for  cheeses  made  from  the  milk 
of  sheep,  goats  and  buffaloes;  as  well  as  for 
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might  score  something  if  they  sent  dairy  ap- 
pliances—cheese  presses,  curd  cutters,  milk 
agitators,  butter  firkins,  milk  weighing  ma- 
chines, and  so  on.  Application  must  be  made 
by  exhibitors  to  the  Executive  Committee  at 
Parma. 


always  can,  if  we  will  not  let  our  prejudices 
and  notions  run  away  with  sound  judgment. 


Milk  Absorbing  Bad  Odors.— Good  dairy- 
men say  that  milk  will  absorb  foul  odors  and 
retain  them.  I can  believe  it  now.  I have 
made  an  experiment.  I worked  at  a place 
where  butter  was  made  from  the  milk  of  four 
cows.  The  milk  was  set  in  pans  in  one  corner, 
piled  on  the  floor,  one  above  the  other.  The 
stove  was  at  one  side  of  the  pans,  and  at  the 
other  a place  was  made  for  old  boots  and 
shoes.  One  pair  of  rubber  boots  were  particu- 
larly offensive.  They  were  placed  with  the 
others  at  times,  and  whenever  this  was  done 
the  odor  was  plainly  perceptible  in  the  but- 
ter. This  was  not  a pleasant  experiment,  but 
it  was  remarkably  forcible.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  kitchens  where  butter  is  made  under 
such  circumstances.  Does  anybody  wonder 
that  there  is  poor  sale  for  it?  j.  s.  coft. 

Hillsdale  Co.,  Mich. 


farm  (Topics. 


FARMERS’  INSTITUTES. 

PROFESSOR  A.  J.  COOK. 


In  a recent  Rural  an  advertisement  was 
given  in  which  various  pretty  dairymaids 
were  washing  out  a churn  with  soap.  The 
picture  was  attractive,  but  I would  not  use 
any  soap  about  dairy  utensils.  Scalding 
water  and  clean  sand  for  scouring  are  far 
better,  in  my  opinion.  dairymaid. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PIG  CARE-MALES. 


COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 
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clotted  cream”  (which  is  oddly  classed  among 
the  inferior  products  of  milk”),  “sugar  of 
milk,”  and  -“beverages  of  fermented  whey.” 
The  rest  of  the  classes  are  for  dairy  para- 
phernalia of  one  kind  or  another,  very  com- 
prehensive in  aim  and  intention.  It  is  not 
likely  that  American  exhibitors  will  send  dairy 
products;  but  I fancy  that  some  of  them 


There  is  a difference  in  the  forms  of  pigs, 
even  in  a fixed  breed.  Some  will  have  a long 
body  and  some  a short  one;  some  will  be  high- 
ei  on  the  legs  aud  some  lower ; some  will  have 
a longer  snout  than  others.  The  last  feature 
is  the  least  important,  although  many  per- 
sons make  it  of  the  greatest  consideration, 
while  in  fact,  it  is  really  about  the  last  thing 
to  worry  about.  If  a man  is  going  to  keep 
hogs  to  please  his  eye,  he  can  fuss  about  an 
inch  or  so  of  snout  as  much  as  he  pleases,  and 
make  it  a subject  of  a great  deal  of  talk  and 
thought  ; but  if  he  is  keeping  hogs  to  make 
something  out  of  them  aud  to  help  enrich  his 
farm,  that  is  another  thing. 

For  my  part  I like  a good  strong  and  moder- 
ately long  snout.  It  gives  the  hog  the  appear- 
ance of  business,  something  cunning;  while 
the  little  piggy,  stubbed-off  nose  looks  as 
though  that  pig  was  finished,  and  so  it  is,  so 
far  as  much  growth  is  concerned. 

Growth  is  what  we  want  in  a pig.  With- 
out it  there  is  no  profit.  A pig  with  a long 
nose  generally  has  a long  body.  This  is  a good 
point,  but  it  must  not  be  the  only  considera- 
tion in  our  selection  of  a male.  The  hams 
must  be  carefully  viewed,  and  if  they  are  not 
well  rounded  out,  and  deep  down,  the  pig  is 
lacking  in  a most  valuable  part.  The  should- 
ers too,  should  be  broad  and  the  back  should 
be  the  same,  and  well  rounded,  if  we  want 
lots  of  spare-rib.  A flat-sided  hog  will  make 
more  mess  pork  in  proportion,  and  will  lack 
in  thickness  along  the  line.  The  legs  should 
always  be  short,  as  this  feature  denotes  an  easy 
keeper,  because  such  a hog  will  always  be  a 
quiet  one.  A long-legged  or  stilted  hog  will 
always  be  on  the  ran,  and  will  never  be  satis- 
fied with  the  best  of  food. 

The  male  should  be  selected  for  a special 
purpose.  If  the  herd  needs  to  be  improved 
in  any  special  feature  that  point  should  be 
prominent  in  the  male,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  should  not  be  deficient  in  some  other  parts; 
or  while  one  feature  is  being  improved  an- 
other perhaps  equally  as  good  will  be  spoiled. 

When  I was  breeding  to  form  the  Victoria 
breed  of  swine,  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  I 
wanted  to  get  more  hair  on  my  ideal  pig  and 
searched  the  whole  country  to  get  a pig  with 
an  extra  fine  and  thick  coat.  At  last,  through 
the  favor  of  A.  B.  Miller,  Esq.,  a leading  busi- 
ness man  in  New  York  City, one  was  obtained, 
and  the  coat  of  the  coming  breed  was  estab- 
lished with  proper  selection  afterwards.  My 
then  ideal  nose  was,  however,  a thing  of  the 
past, and  it  took  years  of  selection  and  careful 
mating  to  restore  it.  If  the  pigs  are  to  be  fat- 
tened early,  then  the  sire  should  be  more 
chunky  than  otherwise,  which  will  naturally 
secure  pigs  with  heavy  quarters  or  those  more 
meaty.  Such  pigs  will  take  on  flesh  at  any 
time  and  may  be  killed  when  young.  The  sire 
with  longer  body  and  more  range  in  his  form 
will  beget  larger  pigs,  and  those  which  will 
make  more  growth,  weigh  heavier  and  be 
more  desirable.  I like  a propensity  to  grow 
in  anything,  and  a good  strong  appetite  to 
go  with  it,  as  it  usually  does.  They  help  each 
other,  and  this  is  a wise  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, which  we  should  turn  to  account,  as  we 


In  several  of  the  States  there  is  a movement 
looking  toward  the  establishment  of  farmers’ 
institutes.  In  several  of  the  Legislatures  bills 
have  been  introduced  asking  for  appropria 
tions  for  this  purpose.  This  is  certainly  very 
wise.  A year  ago  the  Wisconsin  Legislature 
appropriated  $5,000  for  this  purpose,  and  lam 
thoroughly  convinced  that  no  appropriation 
made  by  that  State  will  bear  more  or  richer 
frmt  than  this.  As  this  subject  is  of  such  im- 
portance, it  is  well  that  it  be  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, and  the  time  is  fully  ripe  for  this  dis- 
cussion. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  a wide  hiatus  be- 
tween the  best  and  the  poorest  methods  and 
management  of  the  farmers  in  every  neigh- 
borhood and  in  every  State.  Could  the  best 
replace  the  poorest  even  on  a few  farms  of 
each  township,  the  net  gain  to  the  country 
would  be  immense.  Nothing  will,  tend  so 
much  to  accomplish  this  as  well-conducted 
farmers’  institutes.  I have  attended  and  tak- 
en part  in  these  meetings  in  Michigan,  Ohio, 
New  Yor  kand  Wisconsin,  and  am  thus  well 
acquainted  with  the  management  and  results 
and  from  my  observation  I feel  assured  that 
no  State  can  afford  to  miss  such  a fruitful 
source  for  rapid  advancement,  as  is  furnished 
by  these  popular  schools  for  the  farmer. 

Michigan  first  inaugurated  a system  of  in- 
stitutes. These  are  controlled  by  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  which  has  also  charge  of 
the  agricultural  college.  The  faculty  of  the 
college,  during  the  long  winter  vacation,  at- 
tend these  institutes  and  furnish  one-half  the 
addresses.  The  remainder  of  the  papers  are 
prepared  by  the  people  of  the  region  where 
the  institute  is  held.  There  are  four  sessions 
at  each  institute,  and  three  papers  are  read  at 
each  session.  This  gives  ample  time  aud  op- 
portunity for  questions  and  discussion  after 

each  paper.  The  State  votes  annually  $300  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  institutes-that  is  to 
pay  the  actual  expenses  of  the  lecturers  Each 
place  must  furnish  a hall,  issue  programmes 
arrange  for  music,  for  exhibitions,  and  see 
that  the  meeting  is  thoroughly  advertised. 
Six  institutes  are  held  each  winter.  There 
are  many  more  applications  each  season  than 
can  be  satisfied.  These  institutes  in  Michigan 
have  aided  to  make  the  agricultural  college 
very  popular  among  the  farmers,  have  been 
of  great  direct  practical  value  to  them  and 
have  also  benefited  the  Professors  greatly  by 
the  new  ideas  they  have  gained,  and  also  by 
showing  them  more  fully  what  the  farmers 
need. 

In  Wisconsin, as  before  stated,  $5,000  were  de- 
voted to  this  purpose,  and  52  institutes  were 
held  the  past  winter.  For  next  season  $12,000 
will  be  available  and  75.institutes  will  be  held. 
Even  then  they  cannot  begin  to  accept  all  the 
invitations  to  hold  institutes.  This  fund  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State 
University,  who  are  responsible  for  its  wise  use. 

A sub-committee  from  this  board  have  wisely 
appointed  Mr.  W . H.  Morrison  to  superintend 
the  institutes.  It  would  be  difficult  to  secure  a 
man  better  fitted  for  this  work.  He  avoids 
all  topics  that  might  awaken  partisan  feeling, 
or  in  any  way  disturb  the  meetings,  holding 
the  attention  strictly  to  the  subject  matter  in 
hand.  Either  Mr.  Morrison  or  one  of  his  as- 
sistants presides,  and  thus  there  are  no 
awkward  pauses  and  very  few  tedious  addres- 
ses. The  speakers,  in  debate,  are  held  to  the 
subject  and  no  time  is  lost.  Mr.  Morrison 
secures  able  speakers  to  open  the  discussion 
on  all  subjects  in  which  the  farmers  are  inter- 
ested. Nor  does  he  confine  himself  to  Wis- 
consin. Such  men  as  Gould  and  Terry  from 
Ohio,  Roberts,  from  New  York,  Sanborn, 
from  Misouri,  and  Chamberlain,  from  Iowa, 
are  secured,  and  it  needs  not  to  be  said  that 
the  farmers  obtain  the  very  best  and  latest 
information  upon  all  agricultural  topics.  I 
think  Ohio  works  much  as  does  Wisconsin. 

The  expenditure,  is,  I believe,  more  restrictive, 
and  so  the  work  cannot  be  made  so  valuable. 
New  York  is  just  starting and  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  Lockport  Institute,  and  from  the 
character  of  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society,  she  will  not  lag  behind. 

Wherever  I have  been  in  Michigan,  in  the 
Western  Reserve  of  Ohio,  New  York  and  Wis 
cousin,  the  meetings  are  crowded  with  iutelli 
gent,  eager  listeners,  and  the  hearty  enthus- 
iasm shows  full  well  that  the  work  is  thor- 
oughly appreciated.  From  what  I have  said 
it  is  evident  that  Wisconsin  is  ahead  in  this 
work.  Her  extra  means  enables  her  to  secure 
the  best  talent  and  to  hold  a large  number  of 
institutes  It  stands  to  reason  that  if  six  in- 


stitutes are  a good  thing,  fifty  are  about  six 
times  as  valuable. 

The  various  legislatures  are  now  in  session 
and  just  now  is  the  time  to  inaugurate  this 
valuable  undertaking.  'The  prospective  ad- 
vantage of  such  an  organization  is  so  patent 
that  few  legislators  will  say  nay.  Never  a 
word  has  been  said  in  the  Michigan  Legisla- 
tures against  these  institutes.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  no  project  is  more  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, or  will  pay  back  larger  returns  for 
a liberal  appropriation. 

CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

Trespassing  Poultry. — I live  in  a coun- 
try village.  I have  spacious  grounds  which  I 
take  pleasure  iu  adorning  with  flowers  and 
shrubs.  My  neighbors  keep  fowls.  No  sooner 
is  the  ground  stirred  in  the  spring  than  these 
fowls  flock  to  my  premises.  They  scratch  up 
seeds,  as  soon  as  planted.  Bedding  plants  are 
uprooted  or  broken  by  scratching  or  wallow- 
ing among  them.  Not  a fine  specimen  of 
fruit  can  fall  to  the  ground  without  the 
hens  having  a peck  at  it  before  I can  gather 
it.  They  do  not  always  wait  for  fruit  to  fall. 

I have  seen  them  in  trees  stretching  out  their 
necks  eating  whatever  was  within  reach.  The 
owners  of  the  fowls  pay  little  heed  to  my  ap- 
peal for  protection.  In  my  opinion  such  men 
openly  break  the  commandment  “thou  shalt 
not  steal,”  by  permitting  their  fowls  to  come 
to  my  premises  for  food  which  they  ought  to 
supply.  I have  protection  against  cattle  and 
other  animals.  Fowls  have  wings  and  fly 
over  proper  fences.  They  do  not  come  under 
satisfactory  regulations  regarding  public 
pounds.  If  I kill  and  eat  them  I am  liable  to 
an  action  for  theft.  If  I send  the  dead  car- 
casses to  the  owner  I may  be  summoned  to 
answer  before  the  law  for  malicious  destruc- 
tion of  property.  I know  of  such  a case  that 
cost  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  $5  each. 

* lawyer  pocketed  the  money,  giving  satis- 
factoi  y explanation  to  both  parties  for  stop- 
ping the  suit.  I don’t  want  to  fee  lawyers  or 
to  offend  the  law.  L A R 

R-  N.-Y.— There  is  nothing  more  annoying 
to  the  gardener  or  experimenter  than  the  dam- 
age caused  by  hens.  The  man  who  takes  de- 
light  in  flowers  and  small  fruits  is  sure  to  keep 
his  own  hens  confined.  Too  frequently  he  has 
neighbors  who  have  nothing  for  hens  to  de- 
stroy. These  cannot  undertand  how  valuable 
anew  flower  or  fruit  may  seem  to  the  gardener. 
While  it  is  undoubtedly  unlawful  to  kill  tres- 
passing poultry,  even  after  serving  notice  upon 
the  owner  that  they  will  be  killed  if  they  tres- 
pass again,  the  owner  is  liable  for  damages  if 
he  permits  them  to  trespass  again  after  one 
notification.  Special  laws,  however,  on  this 
subject  are  needed  in  most  of  the  States. 

Waste  of  Labor.— There  will  be  lots  of 
labor  wasted  this  summer,  work  that  might 
be  turned  into  money  will  be  thrown  away  on 
many  farms.  I know  men  who  will  cultivate 
com  day  after  day  with  a dull  cultivator. 
They  think  they  do  good  business  to  save  a 
little  blacksmith’s  bill,  but  they  spend  twice 
as  much  in  making  harder  work  for  horse  and 
man.  Lots  of  work  will  be  done  with  a hoe 
the  front  edge  of  which  is  as  thick  as  the  back. 
The  workman  goes  on  hacking  away  with  his 
dull  hoe,  wasting  half-an-hour’s  work  every 
day  he  uses  it.  Let  him  spend  an  hour  some 
rainy  day  iu  working  that  edge  down  sharp 
on  a grindstone  or  with  a file.  Let  him  carry 
a file  in  his  pocket  aud  spend  two  minutes 
every  few  hours  in  filing  the  edge,  and  he  will 
save  more  than  he  can  make  on  two  acres 
Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.  jqhn  mclane. 

Wet  or  Dry  Soil  for  Plowing? Old 

farmers  have  frequently  told  me  that  the 
drier  the  ground  was  at  plowing,  the  better 
their  crop  of  corn  would  be.  One  man  said 
the  best  crop  he  ever  raised  was  grown  from 
soil  that  was  so  dry  at  the  time  of  plowing 
that  he  had  to  use  two  teams  My  experience 
is  just  the  other  way.  Iu  1885  I plowed  three 
acres  of  an  upland  Timothy  sod.  The  soil  is 
a rich  clay  loam,  somewhat  rolling,  so  that 
water  cannot  stand  on  any  part  of  it.  Two 
acres  were  plowed  as  soon  as*  he  frost  came 
out.  The  rest  was  plowed  at  seeding,  when 
the  ground  was  so  dry  that  one  good  team 
could  hardly  pull  the  plow.  It  was  all  fitted 
alike  and  all  planted  with  the  same  kind  of 
corn.  No  fertilizer  was  used  but  land  plaster 
which  was  sown  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds  per 
aci  e.  All  received  the  same  level  cultivation. 

No  difference  was  apparent  for  the  first  few 
weeks,  but  at  harvest  time  a surprise  was  in 
store  for  me.  On  the  early  plowing,  plants 
stood  from  seven  to  eight  feet  high,  reasonably 
well  eared  and  of  a dark  green.  On  the  late 
—dry  plowing— stalks  were  four  to  five  feet 
high,  not  eared  and  yellow.  The  season  was 
very  wet,  with  the  exceptio  i of  a light 
drought  in  the  spring.  D.  j.  ° 

Waldo,  Wis. 


My  experience  with  A.  of  M.  Cora  is  worth 
telling,  My  wife  put  the  seed  to  soak  before 
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planting  and  one  of  our  hens  got  at  it  and 
ato  up  every  grain.  I was  bound  not  to  be 
beaten  so  I caught  that  hen,  cut  open  her  crop, 
took  out  the  corn  and  planted  it.  It  all  grew. 
As  for  the  hen,  she  did  well,  laid  an  egg  the 
following  day  and  has  reared  a brood  of  chicks 
this  spring  and  already  weaned  them. 

Richland  Co,,  Ills.  B.  f.  rent. 

[R.  N.-Y.— Seeds  retain  their  vitality  under 
very  trying  circumstances ; with  weed  seeds 
this  fact  is  often  painfully  evident.  It  often 
happens  that  after  years  of  the  most  patient 
and  careful  battle  against  weeds  the  farmer  is 
discouraged  by  a fresh  crop  from  seeds  which 
have  lain  dormant  in  the  soil.  Dr.  Lindley 
tells  of  raspberry  seeds  buried  for  years  in  the 
stomach  of  a man.  They  were  finally  removed 
and  planted  and  produced  strong  plants.  The 
cutting  of  a hen’s  crop  is  sometimes  an  act  of 
mercy.  Where  the  birds  are  “crop  bound,” 
that  is  where  a hard  mass  of  undigested  food 
gathers  in  the  crop,  it  can  be  safely  removed 
through  an  opening  made  through  the  skin. 
This  opening  must,  of  course,  be  sewed  up  and 
treated  like  any  other  wound.] 

I have  had  some  favors  from  that  “Seed 
Shop.”  In  1871 1 saw  a monthly  report  of  the 
Agricultural  Department.  I sent  and  got 
some  seed  which  has  been  worth  $50  to  me.  I 
had  seeds  about  four  times.  They  always 
grew,  but  were  not  always  pure  or  true  to 
name.  Our  public  money  is  wasted  in  hun- 
dreds of  ways.  Out  here  a political  job  uses 
up  the  money  spent  at  improving  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River,  so  that  the  sand  is 
never  kept  back.  R.  I,.  J. 

Mishawka,  Oregon. 

I have  a small  piece  of  rye  near  my  barn- 
yard. It  is  now  two  inches  high,  while  the 
grass  in  the  pasture  is  not  half  long  enough  for 
a bite.  I turn  the  cows  into  this  piece  about 
two  hours  a day.  The  way  they  eat  and  the 
way  the  milk  comes  convince  me  it  is  good 
business.  When  they  get  to  the  pasture  they 
won’t  bloat  themselves  as  they  have  done  in 
years  past.  This  is  as  far  as  I have  ever  gone 
with  soiling,  but  it  pays  well  thus  far. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  C.  T.  v. 

The  cartoon  on  the  first  page  of  the  Rural 
for  April  9 is  as  tip-top  a Grange  sermon  as  I 
have  seen  in  many  a day.  It  is  a hard  hit  on 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  of  the  plug-hat  tribe. 


Sec.  Ills.  State  Grange.  thos.  ready. 


HORSE  POWER  OF  STEAM  ENGINES. 


PROFESSOR  R.  C.  CARPENTER. 

Meaning  of  “ horse-power horses  and  en- 
gines as  motive  powers;  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing horse-power;  steam  expansion;  nomi- 
nal and  actual  horse-power;  horse-power 
of  an  engine  varies  with  the  conditions; 
strength  of  horses;  strength  of  a horse 
equals  two-thirds  a horse-power  of  an  en- 
gine; variations  in  power  of  a horse;  power 
of  machines;  absurd  misrepresentations. 

The  work  done  by  a steam  engine  is  usually 
expressed  in  units  of  work  called  “horse- 
power.” This  term  was  invented  by  James 
Watt,  who  defined  it  as  the  ability  to  lift  33,- 
000  pounds  one  foot  each  minute  or  a less  num- 
ber of  pounds  an  equivalent  number  of  feet 
per  minute.  In  obtaining  this  unit,  the 
actual  work  of  a large  number  of 
horses  was  measured,  from  which  it  was 
found  that  the  work  of  the  average  horse, 
working  ten  hours  per  day,  was  equivalent 
to  22,000  pounds  lifted  one  foot  each  minute. 
From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  unit  adopted  for 
the  steam  engine  is  50  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  work  of  the  average  horse.  This  I think  is 
in  accordance  with  experience  where  steam 
has  been  substituted  for  horses  in  driving  the 
machinery.  I have  made  many  inquiries  of 
some  thrashers,  receiving  the  inevitable  answer 
that  a ten-horse-power  engine  gave  very 
much  more  power  than  ten  horses.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  true  ftiat  many  have  met  with 
experiences  very  different  from  this,  especially 
when  engines  nominally  of  two  or  three  horse 
power  have  been  substituted  for  the  same 
number  of  horses.  This  probably  cannot  be 
accounted  for  except  in  a general  way;  but, 
no  doubt,  it  comes  from  the  fact  that  either 
exceptionally  strong  horses  had  been  used,  or 
that  the  engine  did  not  develop  its  nominal 
horse-power. 

The  nominal  horse  power  of  an  engine  is  cal- 
culated by  multiplying  the  average  steam 
pressure  acting  on  each  square  inch  of  the  pis- 
ton, by  its  area  and  by  the  space  passed 
through  in  feet  per  minute  and  dividing  that 
result  by  33,000.  This,  of  course,  is  somewhat 
greater  than  the  power  actually  developed,  as 
it  makes  no  allowance  for  friction  and  other 
losses.  As  the  engine  becomes  smaller  these 
losses  become  a greater  and  greater  proportion 
work  of  the  engine.  The  average  steam 


pressure  acting  on  the  piston  is  much  less  than 
the  boiler  pressure.  This  is  due  to  two  facts: 
first,  the  steam  is  expanded  to  a greater  or 
less  degree  after  it  gets  into  the  cylinder,  and, 
second,  there  is  more  or  less  of  pressure  in 
conveying  the  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the 
cylinder. 

In  obtaining  the  nominal  horse-power  of 
small  engines,  manufacturers  usually  count 
on  an  average  pressure  of  40  pounds  per  square 
inch  on  the  piston.  To  secure  this  pressure  on 
the  piston  a boiler  pressure  much  higher  will 
be  needed,  depending  on  the  expansion  of  the 
steam  after  it  reaches  the  cylinder  and  on  the 
losses.  When  an  engine  is  sold  the  manufac- 
turer should  state  clearly  what  steam  pressure 
should  be  carried  in  the  boiler  to  develop  the 
nominal  horse-power.  The  governor  which  is 
furnished  with  the  engine  should  be  set  so  as 
to  give  the  proper  speed.  The  expansion  of 
the  steam  in  the  cylinder  is  accomplished  by 
closing  the  port  that  admits  steam  before  the 
piston  has  finished  its  stroke.  In  large  engines 
this  port  is  sometimes  closed  as  early  as  one- 
eighth  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston ; but  in  small 
engines  designed  to  run  at  high  speed,  it  is 
closed  much  later.  In  very  small  engines  live 
steam  is  usually  made  to  follow  the  piston 
nearly  through  its  stroke ; in  this  way  more 
power  is  developed  from  a smaller  engine,  al- 
though -<\t,  a slightly  greater  expense  for  fuel. 

Figures  187  and  188  on  the  diagram  will, 


Fig.  187  and  188. 


no  doubt,  serve  to  make  the  foregoing  state- 
ments clearer.  Let  the  horizontal  line  repre- 
sent the  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  suppose  it,  for 
convenience,  divided  into  12  parts.  Through 
each  one  of  these  parts  draw  a vertical  line, 
and  make  its  length  proportional  to  the  pres- 
sure acting  on  each  square  inch  of  the  piston, 
when  in  that  position.  Join  the  ends  of  these 
pressure  lines  and  the  result  will  be  a diagram 
like  that  shown  in  Fig.  1 and  Fig.  2,  in  both 
of  which  FG  represents  line  of  atmospheric 
or  no  pressure.  The  area  of  these  diagrams 
will  represent  the  work  done  at  each  stroke  of 
the  piston.  The  diagram  in  Fig.  187  repre- 
sents the  case  when  the  steam  is  admitted  only 
for  one-third  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston;  that 
at  Fig.  188  is  the  case  in  which  steam  is  ad- 
mitted for  three-fourths  the  stroke.  In  each 
diagram  the  piston  is  at  1,  moving  toward  0 
when  steam  is  first  admitted,  and  the  pressure 
is  nothing.  The  pressure  rises  to  AB,  stopping 
the  piston  at  O,  and  starting  it  in  the  reverse 
direction.  These  pressure  lines  remain  of  the 
same  length  until  the  piston  gets  at  B,  at 
which  time  the  steam  port  is  closed  ana  the 
pressure  falls  at  the  successive  positions  of  the 
piston  as  shown  by  the  shortening  of  the  lines 
between  CD  and  ED.  At  C the  port  opens 
from  the  exhaust  side  and  allows  the  steam  to 
escape  so  that  the  pressure  falls  to  the  line  E 
D,  which  is  that  of  the  air  in  non-condensing 
engines , if  there  is  no  back  pressure.  The  re- 
verse operation  takes  place  on  the  other  side 
of  the  piston,  and  would  be  represented  by  a 
diagram  of  similar  form,  but  turned  the  other 
side  to. 

The  length  of  the  line  C D represents  the 
pressure  not  used,  and  consequent  loss.  This 
is  greater  in  Fig.  188  than  in  Fig.  187.  In 
very  large  engines  this  loss  is  an  important 
matter,  and  every  means  are  taken  to  get  all 
the  power  possible  out  of  steam.  Any  de- 
rangement of  the  valve  motion  affects  very 
materially  the  form  of  these  diagrams,  and 
consequently  the  power  of  the  engine.  Some- 
times a certain  amount  of  steam  gets  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  piston  and  opposes  its 
motion,  so  as  to  decrease  the  power  very  ma- 
terially. Now,  the  nominal  horse  power  of 
an  engine  can  be  realized  only  when  the  en- 
gine is  in  perfect  order  and  running  without 
friction , as  has  been  shown  by  the  foregoing 
explanation.  The  actual  horse  power  should, 
however,  be  greater  in  case  of  an  engine  in 
good  order  than  the  same  number  of  horses  of 
average  strength.  By  running  the  engine  at 
higher  speed  than  rated,  or  carrying  a higher 
steam  pressure,  the  actual  horse  power 
developed  may  be  made  to  exceed  the  nominal 
horse  power. 


From  the  fact  that  the  power  of  an  engine 
varies  within  such  wide  limits, and  depends  on 
conditions  which  the  maker  can  have  no  con- 
trol of<  most  reputable  makers  will  give  no 
guarantee  of  the  horse  power  of  their  engine 
unless  they  know  every  condition  under  which 
it  is  to  be  worked.  They  very  much  prefer  to 
sell  an  engine  of  a specified  size  rather  than  of 
specified  power.  The  nominal  horse  power  of 
small  steam  engines  is  found  very  nearly  by 
squaring  half  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 
Thus  an  engine  with  cylinder  six  inches  in  di- 
ameter, would  usually  be  called  a nine  horse 
power  engine,  sometimes  a 10  horse  power. 
When  the  cylinder  is  seven  inches  in  diameter 
we  have  a 12-horse  power  engine.  When  the 
cylinder  is  four  inches  in  diameter,  we  have  a 
four  horse  power  engine.  This  rule  is  a mere 
accident,  and  is  true  only  for  small  engines 
with  cylinders  not  exceeding  eight  inches  in 
diameter.  This  is  true  simply  because  the 
speed  of  piston  per  minute  for  those  engines  is 
usually  about  260  feet  for  assumed  average 
pressure  of  40  pounds,  or  220  where  the  aver- 
age pressure  is  assumed  to  be  50  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  piston.  With  a mean  average 
pressure  on  the  piston  of  50  pounds  per  square 
inch,  the  following  values  of  diameter  of  cy- 
linder and  speed  of  piston  in  feet  per  minute 
will  be  found: 


Nominal 
Horse  Power. 

Diameter  of  Cy- 
linder in  Inches. 

Piston  Speed  in 
Feet  per  Minute. 

1 

2 

220 

2 

■m 

230 

3 

220 

4 

4 

220 

6 

5 

210 

9 

6 

210 

10 

220 

12 

7 

201 

The  piston  speed  in  feet  per  minute  can 
always  be  readily  figured  when  the  length  of 
the  stroke  and  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute  are  known.  The  strength  of  any  par. 
ticular  horse  is  an  uncertain  amount,  but  the 
strength  or  power  of  an  average  horse  may  be 
known  within  quite  narrow  limits.  I have 
already  mentioned  the  investigation  of  James 
Watt,  who  found  that  the  strength  of  an  aver- 
age horse  used  in  pulling  was  22,000  pounds 
raised  one  foot  per  minute,  or  two-thirds  of 
the  horse  power  of  the  steam  engine.  This  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  strength  of  a strong 
and  well-fed  horse  that  can  be  exerted  stead- 
ily for  ten  hours  each  day. 

For  shorter  periods  of  time  much  more 
strength  can  be  exerted.  Trantwein  says  that 
the  strength  is  increased  as  the  day’s  work  is 
shortened,  and  a horse  working  but  five  hours 
per  day  can  exert  twice  as  much  force  per 
hour  as  one  working  ten  hours  per  day. 
There  is  no  question  but  this  latter  principle 
holds  true  to  a certain  extent,  and  no  doubt, 
in  some  cases  may  • account  for  deficiency  in 
power  of  an  engine  when  compared  with 
the  power  of  horses.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that 
horses  can  do  more  work  in  some  positions  or 
when  using  certain  sets  of  muscles  than  in 
other  positions.  Thus  a man  can  do  about  40 
per  cent  more  work  in  a tread-mill  when  he 
uses  the  muscles  of  both  arms  and  legs  than 
when  he  uses  his  arms  alone. 

Nystrom  does  not,  however,  find  this  to 
hold  true  with  horses  in  a tread-mill.  We 
have  seen  that  the  horse  can  do  work  that  is 
equal  to  two-thirds  or  67  per  cent  nearly  of  a 
horse-power  by  traction  alone. 

Nystrom  says  in  a tread-mill  at  a speed  of 
three  feet  per  second,  a horse  can  exert  57 
per  cent,  of  horse-power,  and  at  a speed  of 
nine  feet  per  second,  he  can  exert  only  16 
per  cent,  of  horse-power  measured  in  pounds 
lifted  feet  per  minute. 

It  is  frequently  claimed  by  salesmen  of 
machinery  that  by  means  of  their  machines 
more  power  is  developed  than  is  supplied  to 
the  machine.  This  may  be  made  to  look 
reasonable  by  the  specious  words  of  an  agent 
or  even  by  watching  the  machine  itself,  when 
nothing  definite  is  known  of  the  power  sup- 
plied. This  doctrine  is,  in  reality,  more  pre- 
posterous than  that  of  perpetual  motion,  for 
it  not  only  assumes  that  no  power  is  required 
to  run  the  machine,  but  that  besides  running 
the  machine  it  actually  does  work  in  addi- 
tion. It  is  true  that  more  work  may  usually 
be  done  with  a machine  than  without  it,  but 
that  is  because  the  power  is  applied  to  so  much 
better  advantage,  as  to  more  than  compensate 
for  any  loss. 


BETTER  THAN  THE  NORWAY  SPRUCE 
AND  BALSAM  FIR. 


THE  RURAL’S  VIEWS  PRETTY  WELL  SUPPORTED 
BY  THOSE  WHO  SHOULD  RNOW. 

Notes  from  Robert  Douglas  ( Waukegan , 
Ills.),  Storrs  A Harrison  ( Fainesville , Q .), 
Ellwanger  <&  Barry  ( Rochester , N.  I.), 
Josiah  Hoopes  ( Westchester , Da.),  Chas.  A. 
Dana  (Long  Island , N.  V.)  Deter  B.  Mead. 

The  Rural  Nkw-Yorher  has  been  sharp- 


ly criticized  for  condemning  the  Norway 
Spruce  and  the  Balsam  Fir  as  evergreens  for 
ornament.  We  have  especially  condemned 
the  Balsam  Fir,  believing  it  to  be  a worthless 
tree.  We  are  now  able  to  present  the  follow- 
ing views  from  distinguished  arboriculturists 
who  have  kindly  replied  to  our  inquiries: 

FROM  CHARLES  A.  DANA. 

“I  would  not  plant  a Norway  Spruce  at  all, 
nor  a Balsam  Fir  except  in  some  place  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  it.  The  White  Pine  is  the  best 
evergreen  for  this  part  of  the  country  (Long 
Island,  N.  Y.).  The  Douglas  Spruce  promises 
well,  but  has  not  been  tried  sufficiently.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Picea  pungens.  With 
proper  treatment  the  Nordmann’s  Fir,  the 
Cilicican  Fir,  the  Concolor  Fir,  and  the  Cepb- 
alonian  Fir  are  well  worthy  of  preference. 
The  Atlas  Cedar  is  an  admirable  evergreen. 
The  Retinispora  family  of  Japan  should  not 
be  overlooked.  The  American  Hemlock  and 
the  Japanese  Hemlock  are  both  superior  in 
beauty  to  the  Norway  Spruce.  Among  pines 
proper,  the  Red  Pine  (Pinusresinosa), the  White 
Pine  (P.  Strobus),  the  Cembra  or  Stone  Pine 
and  the  Ayacahuite  are  deserving  of  great 
attention.” 

[R.  N.-Y.— Picea  pungens  is  the  Blue  Spruce 
of  Colorado  (Abies  Engelmannii  and  Abies 
Menziesii),  so  often  praised  by  the  R.  N.-Y. 
The  Atlas  Cedar  is  Cedrus  Atlantica.  The 
Japan  Hemlock  is  Abies  Tsuga.  The  Pinus 
Ayacahuite  seems  to  thrive  well  among  Mr. 
Dana’s  almost  unequaled  collection  of  conifers 
in  his  island  of  “Dosoris”  on  Long  Island 
Sound.  But  it  fails  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
and  is  not  hardy  in  Rochester. — Eds.] 

FROM  ROBERT  DOUGLAS. 

The  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  and  the  Douglas 
Spruce  (and  for  the  North  and  Northwest  the 
White  Spruce),  the  White  and  Red  Pines  and 
the  Hemlock  Spruce  are  all  fine  trees  after 
the  Norway  Spruce  and  Balsam  Fir  have  out- 
lived their  beauty;  but  the  two  latter  are 
beautiful  while  young,  and  should  be  planted 
so  as  to  be  cut  away  when  the  former  half-a- 
dozen  kinds  require  their  room. 

Waukegan,  111. 

tROM  ELLWANGER  & BARRY. 

Omitting  the  Common  Norway  Spruce  and 
Balsam  Fir,  the  following  will  make  a good 
collection  of  hardy  evergreens  for  grounds 
two  to  three  acres  in  extent.  White  Spruce 
(Abies  alba) ; Hemlock  Spruce  (A.  Canaden- 
sis) ; Conical  Spruce  (A.  conica) ; a dwarf 
variety  of  Spruce  (A.  pumila  compacta) ; 
Eastern  Spruce  (A.orientabs) ; Colorado  Spruce 
(A.  pungens) ; Nordmann’s  Silver  Fir  (A.  Nord- 
manniana);  Austrian  or  Black  Pine  (Pinus 
Austriaca);  Dwarf  Mugho  Pine  (Pinus 
Mugho) ; Scotch  Pine  or  Fir  (Pinus  sylves- 
tris) ; Swiss  Stone  Pine  (Cembra):  White 
Weymouth  Pine. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FROM  THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO. 

We  should  name  the  following  list  for  plant- 
ing: Cypress  Nutksensis,  Abies  Nordmann- 
iania,  Hemlock  Spruce,  Hovey’s  Golden  Ar- 
bor Vitae,  Retinispora  plumosa,  Retinispora 
pisifera. 

Painesville,  O. 

FROM  JOSIAH  HOOPES. 

Among  the  spruces  I especially  admire  Pi- 
cea pungens,  orientalis,  polita,  alba, and  what 
is  known  as  Alcocquiana  although  really 
Ajanensis.  [It  is  a coincidence  and  one  grati- 
fying to  the  R.  N.-Y.  that  Mr.  Hoopes,  one  of 
our  first  authorities  on  conifers,  should  have 
named  the  very  spruces  that,  at  the  risk  of 
wearying  our  readers,  we  have  pressed  upon 
their  attention  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years.  That  our  readers  may  not  be  confused, 
we  may  explain  that  Mr.  Hoopes  uses  Picea 
the  new  generic  name  of  the  spruce,  and  the 
old  generic  name  of  the  fir  instead  of  Abies, 
the  old  name  of  the  spruce,  and  the  new  name 
of  the  fir.  It  was  a bad  business  to  have 
changed  these  old,  well-known  names. — Eds.] 

In  Silver  Firs  there  are  very  few  species  but 
what  are  superior  to  the  Balsam,  excepting  in 
the  younger  years  of  the  latter.  My  selection 
for  this  latitude  would  be  Abies  concolor, 
Nordmauniaua,  Siberica  (although  of  slow 
growth)  which  is  the  Pichta  of  most  collec- 
tions; and  for  favorable  locations  Cephaloni- 
ca  and  nobilis. 

There  is  but  one  species  of  hemlock  to  plant 
here,  and  that  is  the  common  eastern  formTsu- 
gaCanadensis.  The  closely  allied  genus  Pseudo- 
suga  with  one  representative — P.  Douglasii — 
furnishes  a valuable  ornamental  tree  when 
grown  from  Colorado  seed,  but  a miserable 
failure  from  that  gathered  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

SUBSTITUTES  FOR  THE  NORWAY 
SPRUCE. 

PETER  B.  MEAD. 

I have  been  asked  to  name  some  evergreen 
trees  that  I prefer  to  the  Norway  Spruce  or 


Balsam  Fir  for  grounds  from  one  to  three 
acres  or  more.  I presume  the  inquiry  refers 
to  trees  that  are  intrinsically  handsomer,  and 
that  retain  their  form  and  beauty  up  to  at 
least  a reasonable  age.  Taking  the  Norway 
Spruce  under  the  various  conditions  in  which 
it  is  grown,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  is,  in 
many  respects,  a disappointing  tree.  Even  be- 
fore the  age  when  it  should  be  at  its  best,  its 
most  attractive  features  have  begun  to  fade, 
and  in  some  cases  have  entirely  disappeared. 
Its  lower  branches  have  given  out,  its  leaves 
have  become  small,  brown,  and  somewhat  fu- 
gitive, and  its  branches  generally  have  a 
naked  appearance.  It  is  not  much  more  than 
a skeleton  of  its  former  self,  and  it  has  ceased 
to  be  an  object  of  beauty  on  the  lawn.  Some- 
thing has  gone  wrong.  It  may  be  owing  to 
uncongenial  soil  or  locality  (or  even  location), 
or  the  cause  may  be  found  to  be  inherent  in 
some  forms  of  this  evergreen,  or  it  may  be 
owing  to  a cause  to  be  hereafter  named.  There 
are  some  varietal  forms  of  the  Norway  Spruce 
very  much  better  than  others,  and  some  of 
these  are  sold  under  name,  such  as  Barryi, 
conica,  etc.  In  some  parts  of  New  England, 
notably  around  Hartford  and  the  Manches- 
ter, I have  seen  the  Norway  growing  finely. 

But  let  us  see  if  there  are  not  some  ever- 
green trees  that  are  more  beautiful  than  the 
Norway,  and  equally  well  adapted  for  general 
planting.  Though  not  quite  germain  to  the 
purpose,  I will  mention  the  hemlock , Tsuga 
(Abies)  Canadensis,  which,  in  my  estimation, 
is  the  most  majestic  of  all  the  coniferae;  but 
it  is  too  large  for  a small  place,  except  the 
pendulous  form  (T.  Sargentii  pendula),  which 
is  an  exceedingly  graceful  tree.  Abies  pun- 
gens,  the  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  is  in  all  re- 
spects a charming  tree,  compact  in  growth,  of 
a good  form,  and  with  a lovely  blue  foliage 
that  makes  it  a conspicuous  object  the  year 
round.  If  I had  room  for  only  one  spruce  it 
would  be  this.  Abies  Alcocquiana  is  a beau- 
tiful tree  of  moderate,  compact  growth,  and 
well  adapted  for  a small  place.  [Our  speci- 
men grows  nearly  as  fast  as  the  Norway  and 
bids  fair  to  make  as  large  a tree. — Eds.]  The 
foliage,  with  its  glaucous  and  silvery  tints 
above  and  below,  is  very  pretty.  A.  Morinda 
(Smithiana)  is  another  handsome  spruce,  with 
light-green  foliage  and  a graceful,  drooping 
habit  that  makes  it  attractive  at  all  times. 

A.  alba  (White  Spruce),  a pyramidal  tree  of 
moderate, compact  growth  and  silvery  foliage, 
may  have  a place  here,  especially  for  a small 
lawn. 

Of  the  Silver  Firs,  Picea  Nordmauniana  is 
one  of  the  best.  It  is  of  symmetrical  form  and 
massive  growth.  The  foliage  is  dark-green, 
with  a silvery  tint  below,  and  very  attractive. 

It  is,  however,  a slow  grower  while  young, 
but  becomes  a majestic  tree  in  time.  In  some 
respects  P.  nobilis  is  a fit  companion  for  the 
preceding.  It  is  of  similar  habit  and  propor- 
tions, with  handsome,  bluish-green  foliage.  It 
is  hard  to  buy  a plant  with  an  established 
leader,  and  it  requires  time  and  patience  to 
get  one  started  from  the  plants  that 
are  usually  sent  out.  Once  established, 
however,  it  becomes  a very  picturesque 
and  noble  tree,  worthy  of  its  name. 

P.  Pichta  is  a useful  tree  for  general 
planting,  particularly  for  small  places,  on  ac- 
count of  its  moderate  size.  It  is  conical  in 
form  and  compact  in  growth.  The  color  of  its 
foliage,  a dark-green,  is  better  than  that  of 
the  Norway  Spruce,  and  is  well  preserved  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Its  hardiness  fits  it  for  a wide 
field  of  usefulness.  P.  Cilicica  is  a good  com- 
panion for  the  preceding,  being  a compact 
grower  with  dark  green  leaves  thickly  set  on 
the  branches.  It  is  a handsome  tree,  and 
seems  to  be  quite  hardy.  I may  mention  here 
P Cephalonica,  not  yet  widely  known,  but 
very  promising.  It  is  a beautiful  tree  with 
silvery,  dagger-shaped  leaves  'terminating  in 
sharp  points,  which  I find  very  irritating.  So 
far  it  has  proved  to  be  quite  hardy,  and  prom- 
ises to  develop  into  a noble  and  useful  tree. 

Its  wide  spreading  branches  give  it  an  impos- 
ing appearance.  A few  others  might  be  added, 
but  the  above  will  do  for  the  present. 

By  making  known  some  of  the  more  desir- 
able forms  of  spruces  and  firs  that  may  sup- 
plement, or  supersede  in  a measure,  the  too 
common  use  of  the  Norway  Spruce,  a good 
purpose  will  be  accomplished,  and  the  beauty, 
variety,  and  picturesqueness  of  the  lawn  very 
greatly  enhanced. 

It  will  be  apparent,  from  the  above  list,  that 
I have  an  eye  for  color  and  form,  all  the  trees 
named  being  notable  for  one  or  the  other  (or 
both)  of  these  characteristics.  I have  a good 
deal  of  a imiration  for  a conical  tree,  for  ex- 
ample, if  its  color  be  bright  and  soft.  In  color 
the  Norway  Spruce  is  defective,  being  usually 
a dull  brown,  such  as  is  commonly  produced 
by  the  red  spider;  and  this,  in  many  cases,  is 
just  what  is  the  matter  with  this  tree.  It  is 
a prey  to  the  red  spider.  This  insect,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  first  made  its  appear- 
ance on  the  Norway  Spruce  at  Fishkill  in  1858, 
on  the  grounds  of  the  late  H.  W.  Sargent,  who 


had  the  largest  and  rarest  collection  of  ever- 
greens known  to  the  country  at  that  time. 

The  late  Mr.  Downing  and  myself  were  re- 
quested to  examine  these  trees.  We  did  so, 
and  found  many  of  them  covered  with  red  spid 
ers  and  having  a very  sickly  look.  We  could 
suggest  no  remedy  except  syringing  with  a 
force  pump;  but  the  beauty  of  some  of  the 
trees  was  gone  past  recovery.  Soon  the  red 
spider  made  its  appearance  on  the  Norway  in 
Newburg  (opposite  Fishkill),  and  from  that 
time  it  has  been  spreading  in  many  directions, 
and  I see  it  every  year. 

I am  ashamed  to  say  that  I have  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  learn  whether  the  red  spider  of 
the  Norway  is  identical  with  the  horrid 
„est  that  so  maddens  us  under  glass.  I have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  it  is;  but  this  sum- 
mer the  little  red  fiend  (if  that  be  the  proper 
word),  will  be  thoroughly  investigated  with  a 
compound  microscope,  and  some  will  be  sent 
to  Dr.  Riley,  who  is  very  fond  of  this  sort  of 
| thing. 

This  red  spider  nuisance  has  for  years  de- 
terred me  from  using  the  Norway  spruce,  ex- 
cept in  a limited  way.  Those  who'  do  use  it, 
however,  should  go  as  far  north  as  possible 
for  young  trees.  It  would  be  interesting  and 
useful  to  learn  how  widely  and  where  this 
red  spider  has  spread.  There  are  compar- 
atively few  who  suspect  its  presence.  A select 
list  of  hardy  pines,  Thuja,  Retinispora,  etc., 
might  be  useful  here,  but  this  article  seems  to 
be  quite  long  enough  without  it. 

IPOMCEA  NOCTIFLORA  DIFFERENT  FROM 
I.  BONA-NOX. 

The  Ipomaea  noctiflora,  now  much  adver- 
tised, and  really  a charming  plant,  in  its  way, 
is  the  old  Ipomoea  bona-nox,”  says  a late 
Rural.  Whilst  the  above  is  botanically  true, 
it  is  commercially  incorrect,  in  that  the  seeds 
furnished  by  seedsmen  as  I.  bona-nox,  are  en- 
tirely distinct  in  color,  and  produce  vines 
entirely  different  in  foliage  and  growth,  as 
well  as  in  the  size  and  color  of  flowers 
from  those  now  advertised  and  sold  as  I nocti- 
flora. 


and  vigorous  during  the  longest  drought 
One  can  also  let  the  young  chickens  run 
around  without  damage.  I haven’t  a lawn 
mower,  consequently  use  a scythe,  and  allow 
the  grass  to  grow  a pretty  good  length.  When 
it  is  cured  and  before  it  is  dry  and  stiff,  I 
plait  it  in  a three-strand  braid  about  as  thick 
as  the  wrist.  If  it  is  long,  the  plaiting  is  done 
a little  more  quickly;  if  very  short,  one  must 
pick  up  with  the  right  hand  a little  wisp  each 
time  he  brings  that  hand  over.  The  braids  can 
be  made  longer  or  shorter  as  may  be  conven- 
ient for  handling.  For  a single  plant  coil  the 
braids  around  the  plant  close  together  as  far 
from  the  stem  as  you  think  the  roots  extend. 
In  the  flower  bed  cover  the  ground  close  up  to 
each  plant.  A hay  or  grass  rope  may  do 
as  well,  but  I think  would  not  look  so  nice. 

After  the  braid  is  browned  in  the  sun  it 
makes  a beautiful  carpet  for  the  flowers  to 
grow  through.  No  weeds  grow,  the  ground 
is  kept  cool,  and  watering  once  a week  is  I 
think,  as  good  as  every  day  in  the  ordinary 

way-  c.  w. 

Leavenworth,  Kan. 


The  Jewell  Strawberry  A Jewel.— 
I want  the  people  who  tell  about  the  weakness 
of  the  Jewell  strawberry  to  know  of  my  expe- 
rience. I got  eight  plants  from  the  originator. 
These  were  planted  on  a bank  which  slopes  to 
he  south.  I dug  up  the  ground,  raked  out 
the  sods,  and  raked  in  two  baskets  of  litter 
from  the  hen-house.  The  plants  were  set  two 
feet  apart  each  way.  They  were  well  watered 
and  cared  for.  All  started  but  one.  I pinch- 
ed off  all  the  buds  but  four,  one  on  each  of  the 
strongest  plants.  As  the  runners  appeared,  I 
laid  them  down  just  where  I wanted  them  to 
grow,  keeping  the  weeds  well  down.  By 
October  1,  I had  nearly  200  plants  which  were 
set  out  as  were  the  first.  There  is  nothing 
weak  about  this.  At  this  writing,  the  bed  is 
under  a snow  bank,  so  I cannot  say  how  it 
wintered,  but  last  year’s  experience  convinces 
me  that  the  Jewell  is  one  of  the  most  prolific 
sorts  I have  seen.  w.  h. 

DeRuyter,  N.  Y. 


Cuticura 

a Positive  Cure 

for  (?V?ry  for H)  of 

SKiri  and  Blood 
-^Dis^as^- 

- from  — ^ — 

Pimples  to  Scrofula. 

0 KIN  TORTURES  OF  A LIFETIME  INSTANTLY  RE- 
kJ  Ueved  by  a warm  bath  with  Cuticura  Soap,  a real 
Skin  Beautifler,  and  a single  application  of  Cuticura, 
the  great  Skin  Cure. 

This  repeated  dally,  with  two  or  three  doses  of  Cuti- 
cura Resolvent,  the  New  Blood  Purifier,  to  keep  the 
blood  cool,  the  perspiration  pnre  and  unirritating,  the 
bowels  open,  the  liver  and  kidneys  active,  will  speed- 
ily cure 

Eczema,  tetter,  ringworm,  psoriasis,  lichen,  prurl- 
sc?!  l-iu-ad,  dandruff,  and  every  species  of  tortur- 
Ihf’i?  < flgm?ng’  *tchlng.  scaly  and  pimply  diseases  of 
the  skin  and  scalp,  with  loss  of  hair,  when  physicians 
and  all  known  remedies  fail.  p ' u<,u8 

r>— everywhere.  Price,  Cuticura,  50c.;  Soap  25c  • 
Resolvent,  $i.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  ecq  and 

Send  for  “How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.” 

PI  IVPLE?-  J’kK’k-heads,  chapped  and  oily  skin  pre- 

1 I III  vented  by  Cuticura  Medicated  Soap  1 

AGRICULTURAL  SALT, 

Containing,  by  analysis  of  Prof.  P.  B.  Wilson,  potash 
Pu^up^n^lUb^sltTry1  low  Ammonla' 

NITRATE  SODA 

AND 

NITRATE  POTASH. 

The  Nitrate  of  Potash  contains  nitrogen  eaual  to 
over  16  per  cent.  Ammonia  and  46  per  cent.  Potash. 

WM.  DAVISON  & CO., 

Baltimore,  Md, 

THE  ORIGI YAL  SOURCE 

OF  NOVELTIES  IN  TREES! 

A Nursery  devoted  to  the  production  of  new  hybrid 
plants,  and  the  propagation  of  every  beautiful  new 
"-lies  to  the  great  Ariold  Arfleretum.  Cat- 
F.  L.  Temple.  Somerville,  Mass. 

Raspberry  Plants.  Blackcaps  or  reds.  Prime 
plants.  Prices  low.  H.  H.  LYON,  Bainbridge,  N Y 

DROWNS 
“ FENCE  BUILDER. 

Send  for  circular. 

JOHN  P.  BROWN. 

rising  SUN.  1ND. 
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CARRIAGE  HOUSE. 


I sent  the  Editor  of  the  Rural  New  Y irk- 
eb.  this  year,  as  well  as  previously,  seeds  of 
Ipomoea  noctiflora,  as  now  advertised  by 
Henderson  and  others,  and  they  are  pure 
white  producing  flowers  five  and  a half  to  six 
and  a half  inches  in  diameter,  pure  white, 
with  a waxy-white  star-shaped  center  and 
delicate  perfume,  whilst  the  foliage,  which  is 
immense,  is  very  delicate  in  appearance  and 
texture.  The  seed  of  I.  bona-nox  furnished 
me  last  year  by  seedsmen  North,  were  purplish 
or  brownish  purple  in  color;  the  flowers  were 
only  one  and  a half  to  two  inches  in  diamater, 
and  had  no  perfume,  and  were  lilac  or  bluish 
in  color,  and  the  foliage  was  coarse  in  appear- 
ance and  texture,  while  the  vines  had  innu- 
merable little  projections  one-sixteenth  to 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  to  enable 
them  to  hold  on  to  the  support  upon  which 
they  may  twine.  The  Ipomoea  noctiflora 
lacks  these  entirely.  Our  common  Morning- 
glory  is  far  superior  in  appearance  to  the  vine 
commercially  furnished  as  Ipomoea  bona-nox. 

GRAYBEARD. 

Americus,  Ga. 

R-  N.-Y.— This  letter  makes  this  question 
puzzling.  Ipomoea  Mexicana  (so-called)  has 
such  flowers  as  our  correspondent  describes. 
Ipomoea  Mexicana  alba  has  white  seeds.  But 
these  ipomoeas  are  really  I.  muricata  as  we 
understand  it.  Our  belief  is  that  the  real  I. 
bona-nox  is  that  called  I.  noctiflora,  though 
seeds  of  I.  muricata  may  have  been  sold  for 
them. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE. 

Over  13  inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  improved  machinery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile  excelling  anything  offered  heretofore. 
* Jrst  premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  list  on  ap- 
plication. Drain  Tile  machines  for  sale. 

PEARHON’S 


Fig.  196. 


STABLE  AND  CARRIAGE  HOUSE. 


A friend  in  New  Hampshire  sends  us  a 
sketch  of  the  building  shown  at  Fig.  186.  It 
stands  near  a little  grove  in  a picturesque  lo- 
cation. The  walls  are  double-boarded  and 
battened.  In  place  of  clapboards,  pieces  of 
birch  and  pine  are  nailed  to  the  outside,  as 
shown  in  the  picture.  The  pieces  were  cut  18 
inches  long,  and  split.  This  covering  gives  a 
neat  and  rustic  appearance. 


— D 


AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  DIRECTLY  TO  CONSUMERS. 
Save  agents’  profits,  and  secure  Reliable  aud  Lasting 
FERTILIZERS. 

Highest  recommendations  where  tried  side  by  side 
with  other  standard  brands. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  M.  PEARSON,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

ISHORNED  JERSEYS.  — Yearlings  and 
Calves  from  Baron  Pedro  975,  and  cows  that  trace 
IntrePld  5511,  Victor  Hugo  197,  Bex  1330,  Pedro 
318i,  Duke  of  Darlington  2460,  son  of  Eurotas  2454,  and 
other  good  stock  for  sale  at  *50  per  head.  Bulls  aud 
Heifers.  JOHN  BROOKS, 

Princeton,  Mass. 

sedgwTck  steel  wire  fehceT 
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A NEW  MULCH. 


I have  invented  a mulch  for  flower  beds  or 
plants  in  a lawn,  which  I think  would  save 
water  and  labor,  and  preserve  the  plants  fresh 


PARIS-GREEN  FOR  THE  CURCULIO. 

Within  a year  or  two,  I have  seen  several 
statements  to  the  effect  that  Paris-green  ap- 
plied in  water,  to  plum  trees  shortly  after  the 
petals  have  fallen,  has  prevented  injury  from 
the  curculio.  It  is  a singular  coincidence  if 
all  of  these  statements  are  untrue.  I quote 
here  an  example,  which  comes  from  Mr. 
Beall,  of  Lindsay,  Ontario,  being  the  testi- 
mony that  he  gave  at  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  of  Ontario: 

“Six  years  ago  I began  experimenting  with 
Paris-green.  I had  two  red  plum  trees  stand- 
ing near  together  that  I cared  very  little 
about.  They  bore  large  quantities  of  red 
plums  every  year,  but  the  fruit  was  so  badly 
injured  by  the  curculio  that  it  was  worth  al- 
most nothing.  I applied  Paris-green  to  one 
and  not  to  the  other.  The  foliage  was  not  in- 
jured, but  on  the  tree  to  which  I applied  the 
Paris-green  I had  a good  crop  of  plums,  while 

{Continued  on  next  page.) 
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on  the  other  tree  the  fruit  was  as  badly  in- 
jured as  in  any  other  year.  The  next  year  I 
reversed  the  order,  and  applied  the  poison  to 
the  other  tree.  The  consequence  was  I had  a 
reversed  order  of  fruiting.  There  was  a crop 
on  the  one  I had  sprayed,  but  not  on  the 
other.  Our  Vice-President,  Mr.  McD.  Allen, 
in  an  orchard  of  a thousand  trees,  selected 
four  to  which  he  applied  no  Paris-green,  ap- 
plying it  to  all  the  rest.  He  took  every  care 
that  none  of  the  sprayed  liquid  fell  on  those 
trees,  and  he  had  a plentiful  crop  on  all  but 
those  four.  He  tried  four  others  the  next 
year  w Ah  the  same  result.”  Mr.  Beall  adds 
that  he  applied  the  poison  just  after  the  petals 
had  done  falling. 

Prof.  Forbes,  Illinois,  has  made  a very  care- 
ful examination  of  apples  from  trees  sprayed 
with  Paris-green  and  water  for  the  coddling 
moth,  and  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
injury  to  the  fruit  from  the  curculio  was  re- 
duced one-half  by  the  spraying.  I believe 
Prof.  Cook,  of  Michigan,  has  made  some  ex- 
periments that  lead  him  to  doubt  the  value  of 
Paris-green  for  the  curculio,  but  I have  not 
seen  a detailed  statement  of  his  results.  I 
made  an  experiment  in  this  line  the  past  sea- 
son, but  either  applied  the  mixture  too  con- 
centrated or  too  often,  as  both  leaves  and 
fruit  nearly  all  fell  off  before  the  end  of  the 
summer.  I made  three  applications,  using  an 
ounce  of  Paris-green  to  10  gallons  of  water. 

If  w©  can  control  the  curculio  with  Paris- 
green  without  injuring  the  foliage  of  the  trees, 
we  certainly  cannot  afford  to  be  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact.  I have  written  this 
with  the  hope  that  many  plum  growers  may 
be  induced  to  try  the  experiment  the  coming 
season.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  too 
much  Paris-green,  but  the  proper  amount 
must  be  settled  by  experiment. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  e.  s.  goff. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a question,  please  see  if  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a separate  piece  of  paper .] 


PARTIAL  LUXATION  OF  THE  PATELLA  IN 
A COLT,  ETC. 

C.  C.  W.,  Peter  Island,  Ont.,  Can. — A three- 
year-old  colt  which  I allow  to  ruu  on  the  com- 
mon during  the  day,  but  stable  at  night,  came 
home  about  a week  ago  lame  in  the  stifle,  and 
he  is  so  still.  He  stands  quite  naturally,  but 
when  he  walks  he  favors  the  lame  leg, and  one 
can  hear  a clucking  noise  when  he  steps  on  that 
leg ; what  ails  him  and  how  should  he  be  treated? 

2.  My  sow  had  pigs  a month  ago.  They  have 
been  kept  well  bedded  and  liberally  fed  in  a 
pen,  getting  corn  and  wheat  bran  with  house 
slops.  The  best  of  the  pigs  was  taken  with  the 
thumps  a few  days  ago,  its  sides  heaving  like 
those  of  a horse  afflicted  with  the  heaves.  It 
died  in  two  days.  What  should  have  been 
done  for  the  rest  af  them? 

Ans.— 1.  The  ligaments  holding  the  patella 
in  position  have  been  strained  and  are  now  re- 
laxed, so  that  with  each  step  of  the  animal 
the  patella  slides  out  and  in  of  its  natural  posi- 
tion producing  the  clucking  sound.  The  con- 
dition is  known  as  partial  luxation  of  the  pa- 
tella. Apply  the  following  blister  over  the 
stifle  joint:  Powdered  cantharides  two  drams, 
lard  one  ounce,  camphor  five  to  ten  drops,  oil 
of  lavender  ten  drops;  mix  at  a temperature 
below  that  of  boiling  water.  First  clip  the 
hair  short  and  then  rub  the  blister  well  in 
against  the  direction  of  the  hair.  The  ani- 
mal’s head  must  be  tied  short  to  a high  rack  so 
that  he  cannot  lie  down  or  reach  the  blistered 
surface  with  his^ips.  After  the  blister  is  well 
raised  (24—36  hours)  carefully  wash  off  with 
Castile  soap-suds  and  anoint  daily  with 
vaseline.  Keep  the  colt  quiet  until  the  effect 
of  the  blister  has  partially  passed  off.  Repeat 
in  three  or  four  weeks  if  the  difficulty  is  not 
remedied.  Give  the  following  powder  night 
and  morning  on  alternate  weeks:  powdered 
gentian  and  ginger,  each  one-half  ounce,  sul- 
phate of  iron  one  dram.  Feed  enough  grass 
or  other  green  food  to  keep  the  bowels  loose.  2. 
Turn  the  pigs  into  a yard  where  they  can  have 
quiet  exercise,  but  where  they  will  not  be  ex- 
cited. Restrict  the  diet.  Give  twice  daily 
two  to  three  grains  of  digitalis.  Stop  the  med- 
icine when  relief  is  obtained.  Treatment  is  of- 
ten not  very  satisfactory  unless  taken  at  the 
outset. 

“WILD  CALVES." 

,S'.,  Hickory.  W.  Va.—A  cow  of  mine 


gave  birth  to  twin  calves  and  did  not  ‘clean 
but  the  after-birth  was  taken  from  her  by  my 
hired  man.  On  it  there  were  a number  of 
kidney-shaped  lumps,  some  of  them  the  size  of 
the  kidneys  of  small  hogs.  He,  as  well  as 
others,  called  them  “wild  calves”  and  he  said 
that  he  never  knew  a cow  to  recover  after 
such  an  occurrence.  My  cow  is  still  very 
weak,  but  she  is  improving:  what  are  “wild 
calves,”  and  what  causes  them? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE 
From  your  description  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  your  twin  calves  were  not  per 
fectly  natural.  It  is  not  very  unusual  for  a 
cow  to  retain  the  after-birth,  so  that  it  has  to 
be  removed.  The  lumps  you  saw  were  the 
natural  places  of  attachment  between  the  to- 
tal membranes  (or  after-birth  as  they  are 
called  after  the  calf  is  born)  and  the  womb  or 
uterus  of  the  mother.  They  are  called  the 
cotyledons,  and  are  to  b.e  found  in  every  cow 
with  calf.  Those  “wild  calf”  stories  and  the 
statements  that  cows  rarely  recover  from  them 
are  all  nonsense  and  do  not  signify  anything. 
“Wild  calves,”  like  “hollow-horn,”  “wolf- 
in-the-tail”  and  a great  many  other  such  non 
sensical  names  belong  to  the  vocabulary  of 
the  local  “cow-doctor”  and  may  mean  any 
thing  or  nothing  at  all.  Persons  using  such 
names  usually  do  so  because  of  their  ignorance 
of  the  proper  name  to  use. 

POTATO  QUERIES. 

W.  D.  C. , Foxboro , Mass. — I planted  two 
acres  last  season  to  potatoes,  adopting  the 
Rural  trench  and  level  culture  plan.  Soil  a 
light  sandy  loam.  Variety,  Clarke’s  No.  1.  I 
plowed  under  a light  dressing  of  coarse  stable 
manure  and  used  Mapes’s  potato  fertilizer  in 
trenches  (first  covering  the  seed  about  two 
inches)  at  the  rate  of  1,200  pounds 
to  the  acre;  trenches,  three  feet  eight 
inches  apart.  The  season  was  very 
favorable  and  I never  saw  a better  look- 
ing field  of  tops.  When  dug,  the  potatoes 
were  small.  I used  small  selected  potatoes  for 
seed,  cutting  two  eyes  to  a piece.  I intend  to 
try  again  this  season  and  would  like  informa- 
tion on  a few  points.  1.  Would  a ton  of  kain  it 
per  acre,  harrowed  in  in  place  of  stable  ma- 
nure, be  of  more  benefit  and  increase  the  size 
of  the  tubers?  2.  Will  nitrate  of  soda  bring 
an  earlier  crop  of  potatoes?  3.  What  potato 
would,  be  best  for  light  soil?  4.  What  is  the 
best  very  early  potato?  5.  Is  there  any  better 
method  of  planting  potatoes  than  with  kainit 
and  Mapes’s  complete  fertilizer  on  very  poor, 
light,  sandy  soil? 

Ans. 1.  We  should  not  use  a ton  of  kainit 

to  the  acre.  Half  a ton  would  do  as  well  as 
more.  Stable  manure  has  never  helped  our 
potato  crops  much  if  applied  in  the  spring, un 
less  the  manure  is  well  decayed.  To  in- 
crease the  size  and  yield,  we  should  spread 
proportionate  amounts  of  potash,  phosphate 
and  nitrate  of  soda,  or  any  high-grade  potato 
fertilizer  will  answer  as  well.  2.  No,  we  are 
not  aware  that  nitrate  of  soda  would  hasten 
maturity.  3 — 4.  Of  the  well-tried  kinds, 

Beauty  of  Hebron,  White  Star  (intermediate) 
and  Blush  (late),  do  well  in  the  light  soil  of  the 
Rural  Farm.  5.  If  we  used  Mapes,  the  kainit 
might  be  omitted. 

A STERILE  MARE. 

“A  subscriber,"  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.—  1.  I 
have  a sound,  very  high-spirited  mare,  20 
years  old.  For  three  successive  years,  when 
15,  16  and  17  years  old,  I put  her  to  a different 
stallion,  but  she  bore  no  colt ; what  was  the 
trouble?  Would  there  be  any  danger  of 
breeding  her  at  her  age?  2.  Last  year  and 
the  year  before  she  worked  with  a heavy 
horse,  and  the  nerves  and  joints  of  the  feet 
appear  to  feel  sore  as  if  she  had  pulled  too 
much;  what  can  be  done  for  her? 

Ans. — 1.  If  the  mare  would  not  breed  at  15 
she  will  probably  always  be  sterile.  Mares 
are  safely  bred  at  her  age,  and  if  you  wish  to 
try  again,  work  her  moderately,  on  a re- 
stricted diet,  for  a few  weeks  before  putting 
her  to  the  stallion.  If  unsuccessful  we  would 
not  advise  trying  again.  2 Your  description 
of  the  tenderness  is  too  indefinite  to  enable  us 
to  prescribe  definitely.  If  due  to  overwork 
rest  may  be  all  that  is  necessary.  When  you 
can  locate  the  tenderness  or  lameness,  if  there 
is  any,  we  can  prescribe,  and  not  before. 


Miscellaneous. 


T.  It.,  Cannellton,  Pa.— 1.  What  is  the  best 
early  sweet  corn  for  this  place?  2.  What  is 
the  object  of  the  Rural’s  Free  Seed  Distribu- 
tion? 3.  Will  the  hydrangea  thrive  here?  4. 
Is  the  Top-over  Corn  likely  to  do  well  here? 

Ans. — l.The  Cory  is  about  the  earliest  sweet 
corn.  The  Northern  Pedigree  is  the  best  in 
quality  of  the  earliest  strains.  Triumph  is 
early  and  good  in  quality.  Moore’s  Early 
Concord  comes  next.  After  that  the  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  is  fine  in  quality.  Stowell’s  Evergreen 
is  about  the  best  late.  2 The  object  of  our 
seed  distribution  is  to  send  out  small  quanti- 
ties of  the  best  novelties,  so  that  our  readers 


may  test  them  without  the  expense  of  buying. 

We  never  sell  anything.  S.The  hydrangea  (H. 
paniculatagrandiflora)  will  prove  hardy  with 
you.  It  isagrand  plant  in  its  way.  The  Rurai 
has  had  it  many  years  and  was  the  first  of  the 
rural  papers  to  call  particular  attention  to  it 
4.  The  Top-over  Corn  is  notable  for  its  little 
stem  and  for  the  fact  that  the  ears  are  well 
covered  with  kernels  both  on  the  tip  and  butt. 

It  was  not  particularly  early  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  We  should  try  it  in  a small  plot 
first. 

./.  L.  . Binghamton,  N.  Y. — 1.  What 
quantity  of  hay  is  contained  in  a stack  12  feet 
high  and  62 feet  in  circumference;  and  what 
ls  the  rule  for  finding  it  out.  2.  How  long  is 
the  Wyandotte  likely  to  remain  a leading 
breed? 

Ans.— 1.  Hay  varies  somewhat  in  weight 
with  its  varying  fineness  or  coarseness,  also 
with  the  pressure  applied  to  it.  Experts  gen- 
erally allow  512  cubic  feet  to  the  ton.  You 
do  not  give  the  shape  of  your  stack,  but  we 
take  it  to  be  a round  one.  If  it  is  a round  it  will 
contain  approximately  1600  cubic  feet  or  a 
trifle  over  three  tons.  2.  Just  as  long  as 
breeders  keep  them  up  to  their  present  stand 
dard  There  is  no  particular  “boom”  for  any 
breed  just  now.  Wyandottes  have  won  their 
prominence  by  real  excellence  and  unless  they 
deteriorate,  as  does  not  now  seem  likely,  they 
will  always  find  friends. 

H.  D.,  Greenwich,  Conn.—  1.  Why  should 
ashes  and  hen  manure  not  be  mixed  till  one  is 
going  to  use  them?  2.  If  ashes  are  put  on  the 
floor  of  a hen-house  to  absorb  the  droppings, 
will  they  injure  the  fowls’  feet?  3.  Will  not 
sulphur  burned  in  the  hen  house  kill  vermin 
as  effectually  as  kerosene  emulsion? 

Ans.— 1 If  both  could  be  perfectly  dry 
when  mixed  there  would  probable  be  no  loss 
of  value.  W Hen  moisture  is  applied  the  am 
monia  in  the  hen  manure  is  set  free  and 
escapes  into  the  air.  When  mixed  just  before 
putting  into  the  ground,  the  liberated  ammo- 
nia will  be  absorbed  by  the  soil.  2.  Yes,  we 
know  of  cases  where  hens  have  been  injured 
by  such  a practice.  3.  Probably,  but  it  will 
take  longer  and  the  process  is  not  so  sure. 
With  spaying  bellows  we  can  blow  the  ker 
osene  into  every  corner  and  crevice  in  a very 
short  time. 

W.  C.  R.,  Bridgewater,  Ft.— My  yearling 
bull  has  had  a discharge  from  one  of  his  nos- 
trils ever  since  he  came  to  the  barn.  It  isn’t 
continuous,  but  he  blows  it  out  like  a person 
blowing  his  nose  when  troubled  with  catarrh 
It  is  of  about  the  consistency  of  clotted  blood, 
and  is  streaked’  with  blood.  Lately  he  has 
bled  a little  from  one  nostril.  He  does  not 
cough,  but  eats  well  and  seems  to  feel  well, 
and  he  has  grown  finely  the  past  winter; 
what  shall  I do  for  him? 

Ans. — A personal  examination  would  be 
necessary  to  determine  the  exact  seat  and 
Dature  of  the  difficulty.  It  may  bo  a tumor 
in  the  nose,  or  a collection  of  matter  in  the 
nasal  sinuses  of  that  side.  The  services  of  a 
competent  veterinary  surgeon  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  remove  the  difficulty. 

C.  B.  S.,  Himrods,  N.  Y.—  A lecturer  on 
fertilizers  said  that  we  shouldn’t  buy  super 
phosphates,  bone-flour,  etc.,  of  the  manufac- 
turers; but  of  “drug  brokers;”  was  he  right? 

Ans.— The  drug  broker  makes  his  living  at 
least  partly  by  watching  for  chances  to  buy 
goods  for  his  customers  at  less  than  the  market 
rates.  He  may  or  may  not  succeed  in  getting- 
such  lower  rates;  and  when  he  has  got  them 
the  goods  may  or  may  not  be  satisfactory  in 
quality.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  can  be 
any  better  course  in  this  matter  than  to  buy 
the  materials  for  a superphosphate  mixture 
of  some  one  of  the  well-known  and  reputable 
city  dealers  in  such  goods,  who  know  what 
they  are  selling,  and  can  guarantee  the  good 
quality  thereof. 

F.  C.  H.,  Worcester,  Ft.— The  manure 
from  30  or  40  sheep,  which  have  been  littered 
with  brakes  and  straw,  lies  under  a shed.  The 
pile  is  about  three  feet  deep.  Would  you 
draw  it  ont  this  spring  and  plow  or  .harrow  it 
in,  or  leave  it  until  fall? 

Ans.— It  depends  upon  the  uses  you  have 
for  it  and  the  character  of  your  farm.  We 
should  not  spread  manure  during  the  fall  or 
winter  upon  a hillside  or  upon  a place  where 
it  could  be  washed  away.  In  your  case  we 
believe  it  would  be  wisest  to  get  the  manure 
out  at  once  and  get  it  into  the  ground. 

J.  IF,  Winona,  Ohio.— My  three-year-old 
mare  is  greatly  addicted  to  pawing,  often 
raising  her  feet  up  four  feet  and  keeping  up  a 
constant  noise;  is  there  any  remedy? 

Ans. — Procure  a piece  of  heavy  trace  chain 
about  18  inches  long.  Strap  one  end  above 
the  knee,  and  let  the  other  end  hang  free. 
The  swinging  of  the  chain  about  the  limb  will 
be  so  uncomfortable  that  she  will  soon  stop 
pawing.  If  she  paws  with  both  feet  apply  a 
piece  of  chain  to  each  limb. 

Reader , Buffalo,  N.  F.-From  whom  can 


the  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  be  obtained? 

Ans. — The  report  will  be  sent  to  all  Penn- 
sylvania farmers  who  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Tbos.  J.  Edge,  Harrisburg.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  edition  is  large  enough  to  supply 
farmers  in  other  States. 

R.,  New  Iberia,  La. — What  kind  of  pota- 
to is  the  Bermuda? 

Ans.  — We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
Bermuda  potato.  Most  of  the  Bermuda  seed 
is  raised  North.  It  is  the  soil  or  climate  or 
both  that  give  the  peculiar  color. 

B.  B.,  Winchester,  Dakota. — James  Mc- 
Creery  & Co.  are  one  of  the  most  reliable  firms 
in  this  city. 

A.  C.  H — We  are  trying  the  Wide  Awake 
Oats  this  season. 

C.  //.— Buhach  is  a perfect  insecticide  for 
bed-bugs. 

DISCUSSION. 


H.  B.,  Glenn,  Mich. — A late  Rural  says 
the  English  hazel-nut  and  the  filbert  are  the 
same.  This  must  be  an  error.  The  hazel-nut 
grows  wild  in  the  woods  and  hedgerows,  and 
is  nearly  round  in  shape;  the  filbert  is  a culti- 
vated sort,  is  long  in  shape,  and  about  twice 
the  size  of  a hazel-nut,  and  much  superior  in 
quality;  in  fact,  it  is  the  best  nut  English 
people  have  (but  not  the  most  productive)  and 
the  hazel-nut  is  the  poorest.  I am  an  English- 
man and  was  raised  in  the  great  hop  and 
fruit  district  of  Kent  County.  I followed 
pruning  in  winter  (mostly  nut  trees),  and 
picking  and  packing  the  various  kinds  of 
fruits  in  their  season  for  15  years  previous 
to  1874  when  I left  England  for  America. 
Consequently  I was  well  acquainted  with 
nearly  all  fruits  under  cultivation  there  at 
that  time. 

K N.-Y.-We  followed  Dr.  Gray  in  using 
both  filberts  and  hazel-nuts  interchangeably. 
We  are  aware  that  some  call  the  foreign 
Corylus  Avellana  by  the  common  name  of  fil- 
berts, while  the  American  species  is  called 
hazel-nut. 

G.  H.  C— Gravelley  Valley,  Cal.— 
Do  such  plants  as  grapes,  gooseberries,  or 
such  as  are  raised  by  artificial  heat  require 
extra  protection  the  first  winter  after  trans- 
planting? I got  some  last  spring,  from  the 
East,  that  grew  well  through  the  summer,  but 
the  new  growth  was  all  killed  the  past  winter 
The  plants  were  covered  with  litter  and  the 
mercury  was  never  below  16°  below  freezing, 
which  is  nothing  to  what  it  is  in  the  East.  I 
think  there  is  a good  deal  of  humbug  about 
taking  green-house  plants  of  any  kind  for  out- 
door cultivation.  They  are  of  too  quick  a 
growth  and  too  slender.  A little  ventilation 
of  that  subject  would  benefit  the  public,  but 
of  course,  would  not  help  the  nurserymen 
whose  interests,  of  course,  must  be  protected 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor  farmer,  over  whom 
so  much  sweet  sympathy  is  wasted. 

Could  not  the  Rural  prevail  on  horticul- 
turists to  find  some  way  to  prevent  gophers 
from  destroying  trees?  It  would  be  a great 
benefit  to  many  sections  of  the  country;  pois- 
on or  traps  amount  to  nothing  here.  Out  of  20 
apple  trees  ready  to  bear,  gophers  have  mined 
14  for  me.  In  many  places  people  cannot  raise 
apples  on  account  of  the  pests. 

[R.  N.  Y.— A forced  growth,  whether  by 
artificial  heat  and  moisture,  or  by  excessive 
manuring,  is  never  as  strong  and  hardy  as  a 
natural  growth. 


List  for  Southern  New  England. — Here 
is  a list  of  fruit  which  P.  M.  Augur,  State 
Pomologist  of  Connecticut,  furnishes  to  the 
N.  E.  Homestead.  Mr.  Augur  is  asked  for 
a list  of  fruits  for  the  Connecticut  every  day 
farmer,  from  June  1st  to  last  through  the 
year.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Roxbury 
Russet  and  the  American  Golden  Russet 
should  not  lap  well  on  to  the  strawberry  sea- 
son every  year;  so  he  regards  these  varieties 
of  apples  as  connecting  links  between  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  the  present  year’s  fruit. 

For  Strawberries  some  latitude  must  be 
given  for  variation  of  soils;  ordinarily  he 
would  advise  the  following  list:  Early— Cres- 
cent, Wilson,  Gypsy.  Medium— Charles 

Downing,  Sharpless,  Jewell.  The  Jewell  is  to 
have  high  culture  and  narrow  rows.  Of  the 
above,  the  Crescent,  Gypsy  and  Jewell  are 
pistillate ; the  others  are  bi-sexual.  They  may 
be  planted  in  the  order  named,  in  which  case 
they  will  be  fruitful. 

RASPBERRIES.-Try  the  Springfield  for 
very  early  blackcap,  then  Souhegan  and  Ne- 
maha; red,  Reliance,  Cuthbert,  Marlboro. 

Blackberries.— Snyder,  Erie. 

^Grapes. — Moore’s  Early,  Worden,  Herbert, 
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Concord,  for  black;  Lady,  Martha,  Hayes, 
Pocklington,  for  white;  Brighton,  Delaware, 
Vergennes  and  Ulster,  for  red. 

Peaches  in  Succession.— Wilder,  Early 
Louise,  Mountain  Rose,  Foster,  Oldmixon, 
Stump  the  World,  Crawford’s  Late. 

Pears.— Summer  Doyenn<?,Giffard,  Clapp’s, 
Bartlett,  Boussock,  Sheldon,  Howell,  Ononda- 
ga, Comice,  Anjou,  Lawrence,  Dana’s  Hovey. 

Apples. — Yellow  Transparent,  Primate, 
Red  Astrachan,  Gravenstein,  Fall  Pippin 
Fameuse,  Hubbardston,  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing, Baldwin,  Roxbury  Russet,  American 
Golden  Russet,  Sweet  Bough,  Pound,  Tal- 
man  and  Lady’s  Sweet;  crabs,  Montreal, 
Hyslop. 

Plums. — Reine  Claude  (now  called  Bavay’s 
Green  Gage),  Imperial  Gage,  Pond’s  Seedling, 
Lombard,  Smith’s  Orleans,  Quackenboss,  Law- 
rence, Favorite,  Shropshire,  Damson. 

Cherries. — Gov.  Wood,  Downer  s Late,  for 
red ; Black  Tartarian,  Black  Eagle,  Bigar- 
reau,  Coe’s  Transparent,  Early  Richmond, 
Montmorency  Ordinaire. 

Currants. — White  Grape,  La  Versaillaise, 
Cherry,  Fay. 

Hardy  Mulberry. — New  American. 
Quinces.— Orange,  Champion,  Meech’s. 

For  one  fall  apple,  Gravenstien;  for  tvro 
winter  apples,  Rhode  Island  Greening  and 
Baldwin ; for  one  spring  apple,  Roxbury  Rus- 
set; for  one  fall  pear,  Bartlett;  for  one  win- 
ter, Anjou.  For  a strong  border  at  the  south 
wail  of  a building,  plant  the  Catawba  Grape 
and  Isabella,  as  they  keep  well  into  winter 
and  are  of  excellent  quality. 


Moore's  Arctic  Plum.— The  N.  E.  Home 
stead  prints  an  article  setting  forth  the  merits 
of  this  plum  and  comments  as  follows: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  printed  a cut, 
from  Mr.  Sharp’s  catalogue,  of  a branch  of 
this  plum  with  the  fruit,  and  because  the 
fruit  was  so  numerous,  denounced  the  variety 
and  Mr.  Sharp  as  frauds.  Experience  is 
proving  the  Arctic  to  be  one  of  the  very  best 
plums  for  the  general  market,  and  extraor- 
dinarily prolific.  We  have  ourselves  seen  it 
bearing  much  more  heavily  than  it  was  pic- 
tured in  the  Rural,  and  Friend  Carman 
should  make  honorable  amends  to  Mi-  Sharp 
for  the  injustice  done  to  him.” 

We  are  only  too  glad  to  make  amends  when 
we  have  done  injustice.  The  cut  in  question 
was  published  on  page  657  of  1884.  We  did 
not  denounce  the  variety  as  a fraud,  but  the 
cut.  We  said  of  the  plum  that  it  was  a very 
fair,  smallish  plum,  neither  very  new  nor  any 
better  than  a score  of  others  of  about  the  same 
size  or  season.  We  also  said  that  it  was  not 
curculio-proof,”  as  claimed.  We  condemned 
the  cut  as  ignoring  nature  entirely.  The 
stems  of  the  plums  were  shown  as  growing 
directly  out  of  the  main  branch  without  spurs, 
buds  or  leaves.  The  price  charged  was  $2.00 
for  each  tree.  Ellwanger  & Barry’s  cata. 
logue,  issued  a few  months  later,  gives  the 
price  as  75  cents.  We  are  glad  to  make  the 
fact  known  that  the  “Arctic  is  proving  to  be 
one  of  the  very  best  plums  for  the  general 
market  and  extraordinarily  prolific.”  We 
cannot  see  that  our  main  charges,  viz. , that 
the  cut  was  an  absurd  picture,  that  the  plum 
is  not  curculio-proof  and  that  the  price  was 
too  high,  need  any  modification. 


POINTERS. 

According  to  Beal’s  book  of  grasses,  Prof. 
Wm.  Brown,  of  Ontario,  Canada,  prefers  for 
rotation,  hay  and  pasture,  to  sow  15  pounds 
of  grass  and  eight  pounds  of  clover  seed  per 
acre 

Daniel  B atchelor,  of  N.  Y.,  recommends 
a bushel  and  a half  of  Orchard  Grass  and 
half  a bushel  of  Tall  Oat  Grass.  A heavy  but 
not  wet  clay  loam  devoted  to  meadow,  should 
be  sown  with  Timothy,  Red  Top,  Fowl  Mea- 
dow, Rough-stalked  Meadow,  and  Italian  Rye 
Grass  at  the  rate  of  about  six  pounds  of  each 
to  the  acre  in  a mixture.  To  this  may  be 
added  three  pounds  of  medium  clover 

For  a wet,  peaty,  black  soil,  Rough-stalked 
Meadow,  six  pounds;  Red  Top,  eight  pounds; 
Meadow  Fox-tail,  four  pounds;  and  Alsike, 
six  pounds,  would  be  a good  mixture  per  acre.' 

For  land  much  shaded  the  following  mix- 
ture is  excellent:  One  bushel  of  Orchard 
Grass,  one  of  Meadow  Oat  Grass,  and  five  or 
six  pounds  of  Wood  Meadow  Grass  to  the 
acre 

Prof.  Beal  quotes  A.  W.  Cheever  as 
reccommending  the  following  for  New  Eng- 
land : Timothy,  sown  alone,  a bushel  of  seed 
is  not  too  much.  Of  Red-Top  sow  at  least  two 
bushels.  Of  Orchard  Grass  sow  two  bushels 
and  a bushel  of  J une  Grass  with  it 

Professor  S.  A.  Knapp  recommends  for 
Iowa  and  similar  soils  and  climates,  for  early 
and  late  pasture,  the  following  mixture: 

lbs.  jbg 

Blue  Grass 8 Orchard  Grass..  6 

Tlmothy 6 White  Clover....  1 

For  summer  pasture: 

lbs.  ms 

Timothy  fi  Red  clover 4 

Orchard  Grass. ...  6 


John  J.  Thomas  says  that  the  most  rapid 
way  of  obtaining  a grass  crop  is  to  sow  the 
grass  seed  alone  without  any  grain.  If  done 
early  in  the  spring,  on  clean,  well-prepared 
ground,  we  may  get  a cut  of  hay  the  same 
year,  usually  about  two-thirds  of  a full 
crop,  and  a heavy  one  the  second  year.  It  will 
make  a vast  difference  whether  we  sow  plenty 
of  seed  or  only  a small  quantity 

Professor.  E.  M.  Shelton,  of  Kansas,  ad 
vised,  years  ago,  in  the  R.  N.-Y.,  to  sow  one 
bushel  each  to  the  acre  of  Orchard  Grass  and 
Kentucky  Blue  for  pasturage,  to  which  six  or 
eight  quarts  of  medium  Red  Clover  might  be 
added 

Professor  Geo.  E.  Morrow,  of  Illinois, 
says  that  on  the  prairie  soils  heavy  seeding  has 
not  been  found  necessary.  It  is  aimed  to  sow 
a bushel  of  Timothy  seed  to  four  or  five  acres, 
with  a bushel  of  clover  seed  to  eight  or  ten 
acres.  When  clover  is  sown  alone,  he  would 
sow  about  one  peck  per  acre 

Whether  it  will  pay  to  give  a farmer’s  boy 
a collegiate  education  or  not  depends  upon 
the  boy,  says  Professor  Roberts  of  Cornell. 
It  will  not  pay  to  give  a 50-cent  boy  a $500  ed- 
ucation   

A writer  in  the  Kansas  Farmer,  quoted  by 
the  Weekly  Press,  wishes  that  his  brother 
farmers  would  adopt  his  creed,  viz. : That  veg- 
etables are  better  than  drugs.  Spinach  has  a 
direct  effect  upon  complaints  of  the  kidneys. 
The  common  dandelion,  used  as  greens,  is  ex- 
cellent for  the  same  trouble  Asparagus  pur- 
ifies the  blood,  Celery  acts  upon  the  nervous 
system.  Tomatoes  act  upon  the  liver; 
beets  and  turnips  are  excellent  appetizers. 
Lettuce  and  cucumbers  are  cooling  in  their  ef- 
fects upon  the  system.  Red  onions  are  an  ex- 
cellent diuretic.  White  onions  eaten  raw  are 
recommended  as  a remedy  for  insomnia. 
Raw  or  cooked  they  are  a splendid  tonic. 
Farmers,  plant  a garden,  and  plant  it  now 
Clover,  after  all,  is  a sort  of  rich  man’s 
friend.  It  certainly  is  true  that  clover  will 
not  grow  upon  poor  land.  It  will  make  a fine 
crop  on  rich  soil,  but  refuse  to  “catch”  where 
the  poor  farmer  most  desires  it.  For  keeping 
good  and  fertile  land  in  fine  condition  nothing 
surpasses  clover,  says  H.  Stewart.  “To  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given”  applies  to  such  land, 

but  to  the  poor  farm  the  reverse  applies. 

To  the  question,  “what  may  be  added  to  fish 
and  potash  to  make  it  a more  complete  fertil- 
izer for  rye  which  has  suffered  from  want  of 
stiffness  in  the  straw?”  Prof  S.  W.  Johnson 
answers:  “Try  lime  in  some  form — oyster 
shell  screenings  or  cheap  lime  of  any  kind— 20 
or  30  bushels  to  the  acre  may  be  used.  Old 
wall  plaster  or  common  mortar  crushed,  or 
leached  ashes,  which  are  mostly  carbonate  of 
lime,  would  do  as  well 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  as  the  Farmers’ 
Review  suggests, that  corn  after  being  planted 
in  a moist  soil  must  do  either  one  or  the  other 
of  two  things,  rot  or  germinate 

The  influence  of  the  mare  in  transmitting 
hereditary  qualities  is,  as  a rule,  greatly  un- 
derestimated. The  female  pedigree  of  a horse 
is  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of,  while  Che  male 
is  given  special  prominence.  The  best  breed 
ers  agree  that  the  mare  exercises  as  potent  an 
influence  over  the  progeny  as  the  stallion. 
Especially  in  the  matter  of  soundness  should 
the  breeding  mare  be  unobjectionable.. 

Stallions  are  usually  greatly  superior  to 
mares  or  geldings  in  courage.  It  is  a rare  thing 
to  find  a stallion  that  is  “skittish”  or  easily 
scared.  In  this  respect  castration  produces  a 
great  effect  on  most  horses.  The  horse  that, 
as  a stallion,  was  not  afraid  of  anything,  could 
not  be  frightened,  and  was  never  known  to 
shy  or  run  away  from  any  object,  often  be- 
comes a timid,  flighty  creature  when  gelded. . 

While  it  is  the  usual  custom  to  castrate  a 
colt  when  two  years  old,  if  it  appears  to  be 
timid  or  skittish  a greater  degree  of  courage 
will  be  developed  by  leaving  it  entire  for  a 
longer  period.  If  it  is  inclined  to  be  vicious, 
however,  the  earlier  the  operation  is  performed 
the  better.  Horses  that  as  stallions  were  so 
vicious  as  to  be  positively  dangerous,  usually 
become  docile  and  obedient  after  having  been 
castrated 


such  good  shape  that  there  is  a general  feel- 
ing of  encouragement  for  the  future.  I think 
that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  spring  wheat  in 
Minnesota  and  Dakota  is  now  seeded,  and  so 
fai  reports  all  go  to  show  that  the  acreage  will 
be  fully  as  large  as,  if  not  larger  than  in  1886. 
A very  large  area  of  land  last  season  was  put 
into  flax,  which  this  season  will  go  into  wheat. 
Flax  being  an  exhaustive  crop,  farmers  sel- 
dom sow  flax  two  years  in  succession  on  the 
same  land.  Notwithstanding  I see  a state- 
ment in  some  journals  that  Nebraska  has 
seeded  a large  area  of  spring  wheat  this  season, 
I do  not  think  that  statement  is  correct,  for 
reports  so  far  this  season  go  to  show  that  the 
Nebraska  farmers  do  a great  deal  better  with 
com,  oats,  and  barley,  which  they  convert  into 
stock,  than  by  raising  wheat  and  selling  it  at 
the  very  low  prices  which  have  been  prevail- 
ing for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Missouri 
and  Kansas  seem  also  to  have  been  wonder- 
fully blest  recently  with  rain,  so  much  so  that 
the  ground  has  been  too  wet  to  plow.  Re- 
ports from  Illinois,  particularly  the  southern 
portion  of  the  State  where  the  great  bulk  of 
the  winter  wheat  grows,  show  wheat  doing 
better  the  last  ten  days  than  at  any 
previous  date  this  spring;  but  as  to  Ohio 
and  Indiana  while  in  some  portions  of 
these  States  the  rains  have  of  course  been 
beneficial,  yet  the  general  tone  of  the  reports 
is  to  the  effect  that  a great  deal  of  the 
wheat  all  over  these  States  was  winter-killed 
during  March  and  April.  I can  say  very  lit- 
tle yet  about  Michigan,  as  she  is  the  last  State 
always  to  wheel  into  line,  only  this,  that  at 
present  they  are  complaining  of  dry  weather, 
and  need  rain.  The  corn  lands  of  the  North- 
west are  all  practically  plowed  and  prepared 
and  ready  for  planting.  Corn  is  up  and  grow- 
ing in  Kansas  and  Missouri ; Nebraska  planted 
a little  last  week,  but  the  weather  has  been 
too  cold,  and  the  ground  has  not  warmed  up 
sufficiently  for  farmers  to  attempt  it  yet  in  a 
general  way  in  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Ohio 
or  Indiana;  but  the  growing  season  is  now 
fairly  upon  us.  For  doing  work  it  has  been  a 
remarkable  one;  day  in  and  day  out,  and 
week  after  week,  ever  since  the  first  of  March 
until  very  recently,  farmers  have  not  lost  a 
day’s  work,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
crops  to-day,  with  the  exception  of  winter 
wheat,  are  from  two  to  three  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  an  average  season.  Rains  have  not 
yet,  in  those  areas  where  grass  is  made  a 
specialty,  been  sufficient  to  give  it  the  moist- 
ure necessary  to  insure  a bountiful  yield  at 
harvest.  No  crop  depends  upon  timely  rains 
so  much  as  grass,  and  no  matter  how  much 
rain  we  might  have  30  days  from  now  it 
would  have  very  little  effect  upon  the  out- 
come at  harvest.  N_  w 

Michigan. 

Freeland.  Saginaw  Co. — Spring  is  very 
backward  here.  No  oats  sown  yet  in  this 
neighborhood  and  but  little  plowing  done. 

H.  B. 

Sew  Jersey. 

Calno,  Warren  Co.— I have  thrash- 
ed 222  bushels  of  the  Fultzo-Clawson  Wheat 
grown  from  the  little  free  seed  packet  sent  me 
by  the  Rural.  It  makes  very  good  flour.  It 
is  likely  to  become  the  standard  wheat  in  our 
section.  Jt  r 

Sew  York. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Illinois. 

Chicago,  Cook  Co.,  April  27.— Portions  of 
Iowa  and  nearly  all  of  Northern  and  the  larg- 
est half  of  Central  Illinois  have  not  as  yet  re- 
ceived any  rain  more  than  to  lay  the  dust.  In 
Minnesota  and  Dakota,  however,  during  the 
last  ten  days  rain,  and  also  snow,  have  been 
the  order  of  the  day,  so  much  so  that  the  seed- 
ing of  wheat  for  the  time  being  has  been  inter- 
rupted. At  the  same  time  the  acreage  which 
is  now  in  the  ground  is  large,  and  growing  in 


Utica,  Oneida  Co.,  April  26. — Receipts  of 
butter  have  been  fairly  good,  although  the 
market  is  considered  dull.  About  150  pack- 
ages have  been  received,  for  which  22  and  24 
cents  are  paid.  Good  fresh  dairy  sells  for  23 
cents  and  good  creamery  for  25  to  26  cents. 
There  is  a fair  demand  for  creamery  butter. 
The  coming  week  may  see  the  market  a little 
livelier.  Delaware  County  butter  is  being 
sent  to  New  York  on  commission,  and  buyers 
are  not  doing  much  with  it  in  the  county.  It 
brings  good  prices  and  is  mostly  bought  by 
regular  customers.  Some  new  cheese  has  been 
sent  in  and  sold,  mostly  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties. Most  of  the  jobbers  are  cleaned  out  and 
some  of  the  largest  have  not  a cheese  in  stock. 
All  the  factories  are  not  open  yet.  The  cheese 
market  opened  here  high  yesterday,  with  quo- 
tations as  follow : 152  boxes  at  11%  cents;  340 
boxes  at  11%;  130  boxes  at  11%;  133  boxes  at 
12;  27  boxes  at  12%;  416  boxes  at  12%;  33 
boxes  at  12% : 78  boxes  at  private  terms ; 201 
boxes  on  commission;  total,  1,510  boxes,  rul- 
ing at  12%.  This  is  a small  market  for  the  date. 
The  State  brand  is  favorably  regarded  by 
dealers.  Little  Falls  sold  2,169  boxes  at  eight 
to  13  cents  and  nine  packages  of  butter  at  20 
to  21%.  There  is  nothing  new  to  report  in 
hops,  as  all  is  at  a standstill.  There  have 
been  no  State  hops  bought  or  sold.  Dealers 
are  looking  for  pointers  on  the  probabilities 
of  the  coming  season,  and  are  waiting.  There 
is  plenty  of  ’85  hops  held.  There  is  no  selling 
here  just  now  of  either  Western  or  foreign. 

R.  J. 

Washington  Territory. 

Lynden,  Whatcom  Co,,  April  14.— Un- 
doubtedly stock  raising  in  the  valley  of  tho 


Nooksack  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  profitable  industries  on  Puget 
Sound,  and  especially  in  that  particular  por- 
tion of  it  denominated  the  Nooksack  Valley, 
or  tho  valley  of  the  Nooksack  River.  A pecu- 
liar and  happy  combination  of  circumstances 
will  contribute  to  bring  about  this  result. 
Among  these,  I may  mention,  first,  the  im 
mense  body  of  the  very  fine  agricultural  lands 
free  from  the  rocky,  sandy,  sterile  soil,  by 
which  most  of  the  agricultural  and  grazing 
lands  are  more  or  less  interspersed;  second, 
the  marvelous  yield  and  excellence  of  the 
grasses  produced  on  the  soil,  affording  the 
finest  pasturage  for  summer,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  feed  for  winter,  four  or  five  tons  per 
acre  not  being  an  uncommon  or  exceptional 
yield  of  I imothy , clover, and  other  tame  grasses. 
Third,  the  great  abundance  of  pure  cold,  soft 
water  furnished  by  unfailing  springs.  Swift, 
clear  brooks  and  creeks  fed  by  the  mountains 
furnishing  an  abundant  supply  of  the  purest 
cold  water  even  during  July  and  August,, 
when  the  streams  in  most,  or  at  least  many,' 
localities  become  warm  and  stagnant  and  un- 
fit either  for  man  or  beast.  Wells  of  excellent 
water  are  procured  with  but  little  difficulty 
almost  anywhere  in  this  section  of  country, 
while  perhaps  a large  majority  of  the  quarter 
sections  have  the  living  streams  to  which  I 
have  referred  flowing  through  them.  Fourth, 
the  shortness  of  the  feeding  season,  a month 
probably  covering  the  average  time  necessary 
to  feed,  although  some  winters,  of  course, 
they  have  to  feed  considerably  longer.  At 
the  very  longest  it  is  very  short  as  compared 
with  the  feeding  season  in  the  East  or  in  many 
portions  of  the  West.  Fifth,  the  almost  com- 
plete immunity  of  stock,  either  cattle,  horses, 
or  hogs,  from  any  of  the  many  contagious  and 
fatal  diseases  that  scourge  the  herds  of  the 
East,  such  as  murrain,  dry  or  bloody,  pleuro- 
pneumonia, epizootic  pink-eye,  hog  cholera, 
etc.  I have  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  well  au- 
thenticated case  of  either  of  these  diseases  in 
all  this  region.  This  happy  combination  of 
circumstances  will  make  Puget  Sound,  and 
especially  this  valley  where  these  conditions 
prevail  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  paradise  of 
the  stockman,  and  when  the  vast  stock  ranges 
of  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Eastern  W.  T. 
shall  have  become  practically  valueless  for 
grazing  purposes, the  rich  pastures  and  grazing 
lands  of  the  Noosack  will  teem  with  almost 
countless  herds  of  hogs,  sheep,  cattle  and 
horses.  L D_  p 
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Purify  the  Blood. 

We  do  not  claim  that  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the 
only  medicine  deserving  public  confidence,  but 
we  believe  that  to  purify  the  blood,  to  restore  and 
renovate  the  whole  system,  it  is  absolutely 
unequalled.  The  influence  of  the  blood  upon 
the  health  cannot  be  over-estimated.  If  it  be- 
comes contaminated,  the  train  of  consequences 
by  which  the  health  is  undermined  is  immeasur- 
able. boss  of  Appetite,  Low  Spirits,  Headache, 
Dyspepsia,  Debility,  Nervousness  and  other 
"little  (?)  ailments”  are  the  premonitions  Of 
more  serious  and  often  fatal  results.  Try 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla  j 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ; six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  & CO.,  Lowell,  Mass, 

lOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


TELEGRAPHY 

Ovei*  n(  Hill'  (rt*n,l 


Is  a first-class  trade 
pays  good  wages,  and 
an  be 


ige  . 
can  be  quickly 
learned  at  our  school. 


,liWK  — icai  iieu  ax  our  scnooi. 

c er  of  0.«r  graduates  are  at  work 

8?Ji?,"P,ercialand  Railroad  Lines.  TheGreat 
west  is  the  country  to  grow  up  In.  Write  for  our  cir- 
culars. VALENTINE  BROS.,  Janesville,  Wis 


TRAVEL  VIA 

Through  Trains  with  Dining 
Cars,  Pullman  Palace  Sleep- 
ing Cars,  Modern  Coaches. 
Sure  connections  in  Union 
Depots  at  its  terminal  points, 
with  trains  from  and  to  the 
East,  1 Vest,  North  and  South. 
Cheapest,  Best  and  Quickest 
Route  from  Chicago,  Peoria 

or  St.  Louis  to 

DENVER,  ST.  PAUL, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  MINNEAPOLIS, 

OMAHA,  „ PORTLAND,  ORE. 

KANSAS  CITY,  ST.  JOSEPH, 

CITY  OF  MEXICO.  ATCHISON. 

For  Tickets,  Rates,  Maps,  &c„  applg  to  Ticket  Agents 
of  connecting  tines,  or  address 

S.B.  STONE,  PAUL  MORTON. 

1 St  V.  P.  G.  M.  G.  P.  & T.  A. 

I or  a Pronouncing  Dictionary  containing  32,000  words. 
04O  pages,  send  16c.  in  stamps  to  Paul  Morton.  Chicago. 


A Type  Writing 

College  pamph- 
lets with  full 
set  self-teach- 


SHORT-HAND  _ 

No  stamps  accepted.  Send  silver  or  postal  note. 

These  lessons  are  complete,  and  are  the  same  from 
which  students  are  taught  at  Haven's  Colleges,  and  which 
enable  us  to  fit  students  for  Short-Hand  and  Type-Writing 
office  positions  in  Three  Months’  time.  The  lessons  are 
solely  the  work  of  Mr.  Curtis  Haven,  can  bo  learned  at  homo 
by  a child,  and  cannot  be  obtained  except  at  one  of  Haven's 
Colleges.  The  Christian  Observer,  Baltimore,  Mtl.,  says: 
They  are  a great  advance  beyond  other  systems,  making 
the  acquisition  of  Short-Hand  comparatively  easy.”  Address 
either  of  Haven’s  Colleges:  New  York,  N.  Y. ; Philadelphia, 
Va. ; Chicago,  111. ; Cincinnati,  O. ; 8an  Francisoo,  Cal, 
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Does  it  pay  the  farmer  to  use  chemical 
fertilizers?  If  so,  how  much  fertilizer  does 
it  pay  to  use?  Suppose  on  each  of  fiveacres 
the  farmer  sows  200,  400,  600,  800,  1,000 
pounds  of  fertilizer.  Which  acre  will 
give  him  the  most  profit?  It  is  an  experi- 
ment which  every  farmer  should  try,  even 
though  the  trial  be  made  in  a small  way. 


We  shall  devote  some  space  to  the 
Dairy  Show  and  to  dairy  matters  gener- 
ally next  week.  A strong  cartoon  will 
picture  the  farmer’s  battle  against  food 
frauds.  On  the  following  week  we  hope 
to  present  an  interesting  report  of  the 
more  striking  features  of  the  show.  The 
present  indications  are  that  it  will  be  a 
great  success  in  every  way.  We  hope  all 
of  our  readers  who  can  possibly  do  so, 
will  attend.  Time  required  for  their  visit 
will  be  well  spent.  If  they  make  butter 
they  will  find  out  what  city  people  want 
and  are  ready  to  pay  for.  If  they  eat 
butter  they  will  know  what  to  demand  of 
their  butter-maker.  Come ! 


Several  writers  criticize  us  for  de- 
nouncing the  Balsam  Fir  and  Norway 
Spruce.  But  the  R.  N.  Y.  has  done  no 
better  work.  The  Norway  is  good 
enough  in  certain  parts  of  the  West  for 
wind-breaks,  etc.,  though  even  for  this 
purpose  we  should  prefer  some  of  the 
pines;  but  it  should  no  longer  be  planted 
for  ornament.  The  Balsam  Fir  is  an 
abomination.  The  greenest,  freshest  of 
trees  in  the  nursery,  the  beginner  selects 
it  at  once — the  nurseryman  offering  no 
word  of  disapproval.  In  15  years,  when 
he  should  most  enjoy  its  beauty,  he  is 
disgusted  with  its  unsightliness.  Per- 
haps the  best  use  for  the  Balsam  Fir 
is,  as  the  veteran  Robert  Douglas  remarks, 
to  plant  it  so  that  it  may  be  cut  away 
when  the  more  valuable  evergreens  need 
the  space. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  of  this  note  that 
those  who  plant  sweet  corn  early,  with  a 
view  of  marketing  it  as  early  as  possible, 
while  the  price  is  remunerative,  would  do 
well  to  sow  nitrate  of  soda  at  once.  This 
will  give  the  plant  nitrogen  from  the  start, 
while  without  the  nitrate  of  soda,  the 
plant  may  languish  for  the  want,  of  it  as 
nitrification  does  not  occur  in  farm  ma- 
nures in  a low  temperature. 

With  a view  to  throwing  light  upon  th  s 
matter,  we  planted  a plot  to  sweet  corn, 
using  a complete  fertilizer  on  the  whole 
of  it,  at  the  rate  of  about  800  pounds  to 
the  acre.  On  half  the  plot  nitrate  of  soda 
was  sown,  at  the  rate  of  250  pounds  to 
the  acre.  The  experiment  was  faulty  in 
one  respect,  viz.,  in  not  knowing  the  form 
of  nitrogen  which  the  complete  fertilizer 
supplied. 

The  largest  crop  of  Lima  beans  raised 
last  season  in  this  section,  which  is  fa- 
mous for  its  large  crops  of  Limas,  was 
grown  at  the  Rural  Grounds  on  one-tenth 
of  an  acre  in  this  way: — Furrows  were 
plowed  four  feet  apart  and  poles  stuck 
every  three  feet  in  the  furrows.  About 
the  poles  the  furrows  were  widened  or 
scooped  out,  and  a shovelful  of  rotten  ma- 
nure was  thrown  in  and  pressed  down  with 
the  foot  and  covered  with  soil  in  which 
six  beans  (eyes  down,  of  course)  were 
planted.  Three  were  allowed  to  grow, 
though  the  soil  being  fertile  it  was  thought 
two  vines  to  a pole  would  have  yielded  as 
much  or  more.  As  an  experiment  some 
of  the  vines  were  pinched  back  when  they 
reached  four  feet  in  hight.  No  advant- 
age followed.  Many  laterals  were  thus 
induced  to  grow,  which  seemed  to  retard 
blossoming  and  the  formation  and  matur- 
ity of  the  beans.  There  was  no  hilling 
up  whatever. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  is  trying  to  get 
rid  of  that  incubus  on  her  interests  and  in- 
dustries, the  Cotton  Oil  Trust.  A suit 
has  been  begun  for  an  injunction  prohib- 
iting the  defendants,  officers  of  the  Trust, 
from  doing  business  and  from  entering  into 
any  contracts  or  obligations  for  or  on  be- 
half of  the  organization.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a Receiver  is  asked  for  to  take 
charge  of  and  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the 
company,  under  direction  of  the  court. 


It  is  also  asked  that  the  Trust  be  “ ad- 
judged guilty  of  usurping,  intruding  and 
exercising  the  franchises  and  privileges  of 
a corporation  without  being  incorporated.” 
The  first  battle  in  the  court  occurred  last 
Wednesday  at  New  Orleans.  The  mon- 
opoly had,  of  course,  in  its  service  a long 
array  of  high-priced  legal  talent.  It  is 
evident  it  will  fight  hard  to  retain  its 
clutch  on  the  throats  of  the  planters  in 
the  Pelican  State.  But  the  State  officers 
express  confidence  that  the  justice  of  their 
cause  will  make  it  triumphant. 


Wouldn’t  it  be  well  for  the  press  to 
suspend  wholesale  condemnation  of  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Law  until  it  is  in 
actual  operation?  Most  of  the  opinions 
we  have  hitherto  seen  expressed  are  ready 
rather  than  profound.  In  most  journals 
the  law  is  vigorously  attacked.  It  is  al- 
leged to  be  an  absolute  "failure  and  mis- 
take by  most,  and  urgent  demands  are 
made  for  its  repeal.  Others  regard  it  as 
faulty  and  needing  amendment,  while 
contending  for  the  general  principle  of 
railroad  regulation  which  it  embraces. 
A few  maintain  that  it  is  a good  thing; 
but  that  the  railroads  are  trying  to  render 
it  odious,  and  thus  bring  about  its  repeal. 
Beneficent  legislation  on  railroad  traffic 
has  always  been  regarded  as  a very  diffi- 
cult problem;  and  the  present  law  is  of  a 
tentative  nature.  It  was  never  regarded 
as  perfect;  but  surely  too  little  is  yet 
known  as  to  its  actual  operation  to  war- 
rant dogmatic  condemnation  of  its  effects. 
Dissatisfaction  is  always  active  and  loud- 
mouthed; satisfaction  is  often  passive  and 
silent.  It  is  very  natural  the  former 
should  vociferously  condemn  before  the 
latter  has  come  to  a decision. 


CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS  AT  THE 
RURAL  GROUNDS. 


There  seemed  very  little  if  any  reason 
why  we  should  again  repeat  our  experi- 
ments with  various  chemical  fertilizers 
upon  the  same  field.  All  the  experi- 
ments made  have  shown  that  this  soil 
needed  complete  fertilizers  and  that  no 
other  would  materially  increase  the  crop. 
Corn,  Lima  beans,  melons,  etc.,  all  told 
the  same  story.  There  was  scarcely  any 
contradiction.  W e doubt  if  any  extended 
series  of  experiments  ever  gave  such  uni- 
formly corroborative  testimony.  The  soil 
evidently  needed  all  kinds  of  food  as  shown 
from  the  fact  that"  no  single  plant-food 
constituent,  or  any  partial  combination  of 
them  increased  the  yield  materially.  But 
complete  fertilizers  increased  the  yield 
whenever  they  were  used.  Our  present 
field  is  a sandy  loam,  very  level  and  free 
from  stones.  It  is  thought  to  be  less  ex- 
hausted than  the  field  hitherto  used  for 
this  work,  and  we  therefore  look  for  less 
decided — more  contradictory  results.  The 
kind  of  potato  planted  is  the  Rural  Blush. 
We  have  used  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  dissolved  boneblack,  sul- 
phate of  potash,  plaster,  N.  Y.  manure, 
raw  bone  flour,  hen  manure,  complete  fer- 
tilizers, acid  phosphate,  muriate  of  pot- 
ash, ground  fish,  floats  and  Peruvian  gu- 
ano separately  and  in  all  possible  combi- 
nations. The  farm  manure  in  some  cases 
was  forked  into  the  soil  and  the  seed- 
pieces  placed  on  top ; in  others  the  seed- 
pieces  were  placed  on  the  soil  and  covered. 
Then  the  fertilizer  was  sown  and  covered 
with  soil  and  finally  the  manure  spread 
in  the  trench  which  was  then  filled  with 
soil — essentially  the  Rural’s  trench- 
mulch  system,  except  that  N.  Y.  manure 
was  used  instead  of  litter  for  the  mulch- 
ing material.  We  have  also  repeated  the 
experiments  made  10  and  four  years  ago 
of  using  different  quantities  of  the  same 
fertilizer  in  different  trenches  with  a view 
to  ascertaining  what  quantity  may  be 
mostjeconomically  used. 


WORK  ON  SUNDAY. 


It  is  a sad  fact  that  Sunday  work  among 
market  gardeners  and  farmers  generally, 
near  the  large  cities,  is  increasing.  In 
our  neighborhood  20  years  ago,  Sunday 
was  a day  for  rest.  Now,  during  the 
summer,  every  Sunday,  men  are  to  be 
seen  at  work  in  the  fields  making  up  loads 
of  vegetables,  the  same  as  upon  week 
days.  By  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
loaded  wagons  begin  to  pass  towards  the 
city,  and  this  procession  is  kept  up  for 
the  rest  of  the  night.  In  some  localities 
this  work  is  so  general,  that  worshippers 
in  churches  along  the  roads  are  greatly 
disturbed.  This  practice  was  begun  by 
men  who  have  apparently  no  ambition  in 
life  but  to  beat  their  neighbors,  and  to 
make  a few  extra  dollars.  Such  men  look 
upon  a Sunday  spent  as'it  should  be,  in 
rest,  thought  and  devotion,  as  so  much 
time  wasted.  It  is  useless  to  expect  much 


else  from  such  men.  The  only  way  to  reach 
them  would  be  to  bring  back  the  strict 
old  lawsof  the  Puritans.  The  worst  of  it 
is  that  their  influence  is  all  for  the  bad. 
Younger  men  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  Sunday  Schools  and  under  good  influ- 
ences are  led  into  Sunday  work.  Compe- 
tition is  so  close,  and  the  gardeners’  busi- 
ness is  so  precarious,  that  such  men  are 
sorely  tempted,  whenever  they  see  their 
neighbor  saving  a lot  of  melons  or  toma- 
toes by  Sunday  work,  to  follow  the  bad 
example.  The  practice  is  wrong  from 
every  point  of  view.  The  moral  loss 
which  comes  to  any  community  by  the 
spread  of  such  practices  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. The  evil  results  are  as  certain  as 
they  can  be.  One  lapse  of  integrity,  or 
one  compromise  with  conscience  always 
paves  the  way  for  another.  And,  aside 
from  any  moral  considerations,  we  believe 
that  Sunday  work  entails  a loss  in  labor. 
Every  working  animal  upon  the  farm 
needs  rest.  For  a few  weeks  men  may  be 
able  to  stand  the  straimof  cons'. ant  labor, 
day  and  night,  but  sooner  or  later  they 
break  down  and  are  forced  to  resort  to  the 
use  of  stimulants  and  thus  severely  injure 
their  constitutions.  Sunday  work,  done 
simply  to  save  a few  dollars,  never  will 
pay.  It  must  eventually  bring  a curse  to 
those  who  perform  it.  There  are  always 
lines  of  farm  work,  as  the  care  of  stock, 
that  render  a certain  amount  of  Sunday 
work  a necessity,  but  there  is  no  excuse 
for  the  work  done  simply  to  get  ahead  of 
a neighbor. 


ANNUAL  NOTES  AS  TO  THE  CONDI- 
TION OF  SMALL  FRUITS  AT  THE 
RURAL  EXPERIMENT  GROUNDS. 


RASPBERRIES. 

White  Antwerp  seedling  (McComber’s 
No.  1) — killed  nearly  to  the  ground.  Seed- 
ling “C”  (McComber’s)  killed  within 
two  feet  of  the  ground.  McComber’s  “A” 
killed  down  to  three  feet.  Seedling  “B” 
(McComber’s)  killed  nearly  to  the 
ground.  D.  S.  Marvin’s  White  Cap,  im- 
mense growth  of  cane;  tips  only  killed. 
Imperial  (alias  Crimson  Beauty) — This 
seems  to  be  very  little  injured.  Beebe’s 
Golden  is  quite  hardy.  The  fruit  of  this, 
although'  sweet,  is  seedy,  and  we  do  not 
regard  the  variety  as  worth  having.  Seed- 
ling “B”  from  Levi  Bell. — The  slender 
terminal  branches  only  injured.  Ranco- 
cas  'killed  to  the  grpund.  Bell  (black- 
cap) from  L.  C.  Carlord,  Batavia,  Ills. — 
This  seems  to  be  quite  hardy.  It  bears 
berries  fully  as  large  as  the  Nemaha  or 
Gregg,  but  the  berries  are  seedy  and  of 
low  flavor.  Carman — Only  the  slender 
tips  are  injured  for  a few  inches.  It  is  as 
hardy  as  any  variety  that  we  have.  Seed- 
ling No.  21  (from  Levi  Bell,  Orangeburg, 
N.  Y.)  severely  injured.  Seedling  from 
John  Smith — Some  of  the  canes  are  killed; 
others  cut  back  about  half . Seedling  No. 
2 (Levi  Bell)  killed  back  about  half  its 
hight.  Evergreen  Blackberry— Some  of 
these  canes  made  a growth  of  10  feet  last 
year.  Canes  killed  back  to  about  five 
feet.  This  is  the  variety  of  the  European 
much  talked  of  last  year.  It  is  in  a shel- 
tered position.  Golden  Queen  does  not 
seem  to  be  injured  at  all.  It  is  one  of  our 
hardiest  varieties,  fully  as  hardy  as  its  pa- 
rent, the  Cuthbert.  It  suckers  immense- 
ly. Nemaha  is  hardier  than  the  Gregg 
here.  Most  of  the  canes  are,  however, 
injured  more  or  less.  Red  Cluster  (W. 
W.  Hilborn,  Ont.)  is  considerably  in- 
jured. Warren  (E.  W.  Sears,  Barnes- 
ville,  Ohio)  is  quite  hardy.  Springfield 
Thornless  is  very  hardy.  Caroline  is  in- 
jured considerably.  Heebner  (Hilborn)  in- 
jured slightly.  Christine  (E.  P.  Roe) 
— This  is  killed  to  the  ground. 

Ohio  Cap  is  not  much  injured.  Shaf- 
er’s Colossal — Large  canes  are  much 
injured,  smaller  canes  sprouted.  Crim- 
son Beauty — This  is  considerably  dam- 
aged in  one  situation,  and  but  slightly  in 
another.  The  plants  came  from  A.  M. 
Purdy,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  Meredith  Queen 
(from  E.  J.  Brownell),  as  usual,  killed 
nearly  to  the  ground.  Hansell  killed 
back  considerably.  This  cannot  be 
ranked  here  as  one  of  the  hardiest  of  rasp- 
berries. Marlboro  is  nearly  killed  to  the 
ground.  This  variety  cannot  be  ranked 
among  the  hardiest  raspberries  here, 
though  reported  hardy  in  many  places 
further  north.  Superb,  growing  near  the 
Marlboro,  has  not  suffered  as  much  as 
that  variety.  Reliance  has  suffered  just 
about  as  much  as  Marlboro.  This  was 
sent  to  us  by  Chas.  A.  Green,  of  Clifton, 
N.  Y.  The  Earhart  Everbearing  has 
passed  the  winter  without  noticeable  in- 
jury. The  canes  are  very  strong  and  it  is 
leafing  out  among  the  earliest.  Hilborn, 
from  W.  W.  Hilborn,  Arkona,  Ont.,  has 
been  killed  back  somewhat. 

Blackberries. — We  are  glad  to  say 


that  Early  Harvest,  which  is  reported  ten- 
der north  of  us,  lias  again  passed  the 
winter  without  material  injury.  Bangor, 
from  Chase  Bros.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is 
a semi-recumbent  variety.  It  is  thus  far 
hardy.  Erie  (J.  T.  Lovett)  is  not  in- 
jured. The  Snyder,  as  usual,  is  alive  to 
the  tips.  Topsy  (J.  T.  Lovett)  is  hardy. 
Lucretia  Dewberry  needs  protection. 
Crystal  White  killed  nearly  to  the 
ground.  Thornless  (from  L.  Roesch, 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.)  is  hardy.  Agawam  is 
hardy.  Bonanza  (J.  T.  Lovett)  is  hardy. 
This  and  Agawam  have  immense  canes. 
Early  Cluster  (John  S.  Collins)  is  alive  to 
the  tips.  Wilson,  Jr.,  contrary  to  our 
expectations,  has  not  suffered.  Taylor  is 
alive  to  the  tips.  Its  very  green  stalks 
are  characteristic.  Kittatinny  the  past 
winter  has  not  suffered  at  all.  The  season 
has  been  easy  upon  blackberries,  but  hard 
upon  raspberries. 

Grapes. — We  do  not  find  that  any  of 
our  60  different  kinds  of  grapes  have  been 
injured  by  the  past  winter. 

Strawberries. — To  report  upon  one 
is  to  report  upon  all.  Not  one  variety 
has  been  injured. 


brevities. 


Paris-green  for  the  curculio.  See  Mr. 
Goff’s  article.  Who  have  tried  this  remedy? 
What  are  the  results? 

Many  of  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Rural  Grouuds  (Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.) 
planted  sweet  corn  this  year  as  early  as  April 
12.  They  know  that,  should  the  season  prove 
favorable  they  will  get  an  earlier  crop  foe 
market.  If  the  season  prove  unfavorablr 
they  lose  their  seed  and  their  work  goes  foe 
naught.  They  think  they  can  afford  to  takr 
the  risk. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  should  prepare  a 
handy  pamphlet  on  oleomargarine,  telling 
how  and  where  it  is  made,  how  it  differs  from 
butter,  and  how  it  can  be  detected.  The  pro- 
posed work  would  be  a popular  epitome  of 
what  has  been  published  on  the  subject.  We 
hope  the  book  will  be  published  and  given  the 
widest  distribution.  It  will  do  good. 

The  French  have  a terror  of  a bull  dog. 
There  is  a law  in  Paris  which  states  “no  dog 
of  the  race  boule  dogue  or  a crossed  boule 
dogue  shall  go  out  at  large  in  the  street  or  in 
public  places.  Inside  house  s these  dogs  must 
always  be  kept  in  with  a string  or  muzzle  ” 
This  is  a wise  provision.  The  bull  dog  is  the 
most  cruel  of  all  domestic  animals.  He  makes 
a fearful  watch-dog.  He  springs  silently  and 
desperately  upon  the  visitor.  He  is  an  object 
of  terror  for  women  and  children.  He  has  no 
place  on  the  farm.  For  watching  a small  dog 
with  a large  bark  is  far  preferable.  The  bull 
dog  should  be  classed  as  a “dangerous  animal.” 

The  fact  is  betrayed  by  the  letter  of  a 
mother  in  this  city  to  the  Board  of  Health  that 
the  foolish  habit  of  eating  arsenic  is  carried 
on  by  women  to  an  alarming  extent.  The 
silly  females  eat  the  poison  in  small  doses  to 
“improve  their  complexion.”  “Arsenic 
wafers,”  containing  a trace  of  the  poison,  are 
in  great  demand  among  the  arsenic-eating 
females.  The  arsenic  eater  is  as  hopelessly 
lost  as  the  opium  eater.  The  craving  for  the 
poison  grows  upon  one.  It  is  a wretched,  sin- 
ful, cursed  habit.  Strange  that  women  can- 
not see  that  the  face  which  honest  men  most 
admire  is  only  produced  by  healthful  exercise 
and  a study  of  the  laws  of  health. 

We  aim  to  plant  potatoes  as  near 
April  10th  as  may  be,  and  have  nor 
varied  three  days  either  way  in  10  years  that 
we  can  recall, except  when  sickness  or  absence 
prevented.  Some  of  our  neighbors  plant 
earlier.  Our  aim  is  to  plant  as  early  as  post 
sible  and  yet  have  the  vines  appear  above 
ground  not  until  killing  frosts  are  improbable. 
Frosts  that  harden  the  surface  ground  do  not, 
it  is  true,  kill  the  shoots  more  than  an  inch  or 
so  beneath  the  surface,  but  the  shoots  have 
scarcely  formed  roots  as  yet  and  the  seed- 
pieces  are  partially  exhausted,  so  that  a check 
is  experienced  from  which  the  vines,  as  we  be- 
lieve, never  fully  recover  and  the  crop  is 
therefore  lessened. 

People  are  ever  ready  to  cry  out  against 
food  adulterations.  Some  who  cry  the  loud- 
est do  most  to  encourage  the  vile  business. 
Let  some  cheap  John  come  into  a town  and 
offer  goods  far  below  the  prices  asked  by 
honest  merchants  who  have  done  an  honor- 
able business  for  years.  The  masses  go  to  the 
cheap  store,  where  goods  are  sold  so  low  that 
any  sensible  person  would  know  they  cannot 
be  first-class.  The  older  merchants  are  not 
infrequently  driven  out  of  business,  or  forced 
to  handle  cheaper  goods  by  such  competition. 
Pure  goods  have  got  to  cost  more  than  adul- 
terated goods.  Until  the  public  are  ready  to 
sustain  honest  dealers  with  honest  prices  there 
is  little  use  in  passing  anti-adulteration  laws. 

The  California  College  of  Agriculture  has 
been  quietly  conducting  a seed  and  plant  dis- 
tribution of  its  own.  During  the  year  closing 
April  1st,  631  orders  were  received  from  those 
who  desired  the  distribution.  These  orders 
came  from  nearly  all  the  counties  of  the  State. 
Those  who  order  are  required  to  forward  a 
small  amount  of  money,  to  pay  for  packing 
and  shipping,  and  to  promise  to  test  the  seeds 
or  plants  carefully  and  report  results.  Par- 
ticular attention  has  been  paid  to  grasses  and 
forage  plants,  and  textiles.  An  effort  is  made 
to  induce  a substitution  of  perennial  grasses 
for  the  annuals  which  are  fast  running  out 
under  close  pasturing.  Seeds  of  Schrader’s 
Brome  Grass,  Millet  Grass,  Japan  Clover  and 
Kaffir  Com  have  been  sent  out.  This  seems 
like  an  excellent  plan.  If  the  Seed  Distribu- 
tion could  be  localized  in  this  way,  it  could  bq 
made  far  more  valuable  than  it  now  is, 


THE  80RAL  NEW-YORKER. 


A BATCH  OF  FKUIT  AND  FLOWER 
DESPOILERS. 


W.  L.  DEVEREAUX. 

The  American  apple  weevil;  the  English  ap- 
ple-weevil; the  Eye-spotted  Bud-moth;  the 
Palmer  Worm;  climbing  cut-worms , etc. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  insect  enemies  of 
large  fruits,  which  as  they  are  present  in  or- 
chards only  in  small  numbers  as  a rule,  are 
not  thought  to  be  present  at  all,  aud  hence 
orchardists  usually  charge  all  defects  and  de- 
struction of  fruit  to  the  apple  worm,  the  cur- 
culio  and  the  cold  north  winds  and  snow 
storms  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom.  Many  of 
the  pests  are  however,  abundant  in  some  or- 
chards, and  the  chances  are  that  any  one  of 
them  may  multiply  and  propagate  its  kind  so 
plentifully  in  all  orchards  that  it  will  become 
as  well  known  and  as  much  dreaded  as  the 
apple-worm.  As  such  a possible  enemy  I may 
cite  the  American  Apple  Weevil  or  four- 
humped flower  dweller,  Anthonomus  quadri- 
gibbus,  a back  view  of  which  is  shown  at  a ft 
Fig.  189,  and  a side  view  at  b.  It  is  plentiful 


would  no  doubt,  like  other  trans-Atlantic 
pests,  multiply  and  do  more  damage  than 
in  Europe,  if  once  it  reached  our  shore.  The 
commissioned  entomologists  are  on  the  alert 
for  this  sort  of  an  invader,  and  their  best  ef 
forts  should  be  given  to  the  detection  aud  de 
struction  of  introduced  specimens, 

Several  bud  and  blossom  worms  are  already 
frequent.  The  Eye-spotted  Bud-moth  (T  met- 
ocera  ocellana.  Scf.),  occa- 
sions the  most  damage,  as  it 
nearly  always  deposits  eggs 
on  fruit  bud  twigs.  The 
worm  ties  terminal  leaves 

Fig.  191. 


together  around  its  silken 
and  devours  enough 


of  the  blossoms  and  leaves  to  destroy 
them.  It  also  tunnels  down  the  pith 
of  twigs,  causing  the  blasting  of  fruit,  and 
starting  a kind  of  twig  blight,  which,  espe 
daily  with  the  quince,  is  begun  by  the  simple 
injury  and  blasting  of  the  very  young  fruit. 
The  worm  often  gnaws  into  young  apples 
and  thus  causes  malformation  of  the  fruit. 
The  dried  clusters  of  leaves  may  be  pulled  off, 
and  the  worm  within  can  be  crushed;  but  this 
cannot  be  practically  done  except  in  case  of 
quince  trees.  Harris  says,  under  his  notice 
of  this  insect,  which  he  calls,  Penthina  ocu- 
lana:  “It  were  to  be  wished  that  some  better 
way  of  putting  a stop  to  the  ravages  of  the 
leaf-rollers  and  bud-moths  that  infest  many 
of  our  fruit  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  could 
be  discovered.”  More  than  25  years  elapsed 
before  the  want  expressed  by  Dr.  Harris  was 
supplied  in  the  Paris-green  spray,  serviceably 
applied  with  the  improved  rigs  and  nozzles, 
and  it  is  an  effectual  method,  destroying  near- 
ly every  orchard  pest  when  abounding  in  great 
numbers,  and  doing  much  good  in  poisoning 
scattered  miscellaneous  leaf  and  fruit  eaters. 

The  Palmer  Worm  (Ypsolophus  pometellus, 
Harris),  Fig.  192,  eats  at  first  the  pulpy  part 


on  the  haw  or  thorn-apple,  but  only  locally— 
and  principally  in  the  West— has  it  done 
much  damage  to  fine  fruit.  That  it  has  in 
many  places  gradually  removed  from  the 
thorn  to  the  crab,  and  then  to  apples  is 
certainly  ominous.  And  though  it  does  not 
adopt  a new  plant  for  food  as  rapidly  as  the 
the  Colorado  potato  beetle  did,  nevertheless  it 
prepares  us  to  expect  that  it  will  some  time 
multiply  in  troublesome  numbers  every- 
where. 

These  little  snout  beetles  cause,  by  their 
punctures,  minute  blackish  scars  having  a 
hole  in  the  centers,  from  which  decay  of  the 
fruit  sometimes  starts.  From  five  to  twenty 
pinhole  punctures  are  made  in  an  apple,  of 
which  some  are  made  for  food  and  some  for 
the  insertion  of  eggs,  producing  the  larvae, 
which  burrow  in  the  pulp  and  core,  like  small 
codling  worms.  They  grow  and  escape  with- 
out causing  the  fruit  to  fall;  hence  the  diffi- 
culty of  destroying  them.  Fruit  is  infested 
throughout  the  summer,  and  every  apple  or 
pear  entered  by  a larva  is  blemished,  espec- 
ially by  the  perforation  for  exit,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a red  or  brown  border.  Where 
pears  are  severely  punctured  by  the  beetle 
at  one  place,  a hard  knot  or  gall-like  swelling, 
retaining  a green  color,  is  formed.  Fig.  190 
shows  this  as  found  on  Seckel  pears. 


Fig.  192. 

of  leaves,  skeletonizing  them  and  after  awhile 
it  devours  the  small  veins  of  the  leaf  and  all, 
and  also  very  frequently  gnaws  grooves  and 
cavities  in  young  apples,  hence  it  is  a blemish 
maker.  This,  like  the  previous  insect,  is  small 
in  size— less  than  an  inch— and  like  it,  is  also 
of  several  drab  shades  of  color,  sparingly 
haired,  coming  in  J une,  and  producing  a mass 
of  browned  half -eaten  leaves.  Climbing  Cut- 
worms (Agrotis  scandens  and  saucia),Fig.  193, 


Caw. 


“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig- 
norance of  Law." 


eat  many  round  holes  in  young  apples  in  some 
orchards,  and  so  does  the  Ash-grey  Pinion 
(Xylina  antennata).  May -beetles  gnaw  apples 
in  June  Squirrels  and  deer-mice  do  the  same 
injury  both  in  young  aud  ripened  fruit.  Paro- 
quets and  crossbills  are  also  known  to  mutilate 
growing  or  young  apples. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Fig.  190. 

Another  species  known  in  England  as  the 
Apple  Weevil  (A.  Pomorum),  differs  from 
ours,  and  conforms  to  the  habits  of  nearly  all 
these  “flower  dwellers”  by  eating  the  stamens 
and  pistils  of  flowers.  Its  egg  is  inserted  in  a 
nearly  developed  apple  blossom,  where  the 
larva  remains  hidden,  eating  up  the  whole 
internal  parts  of  the  flower.  While  the  cor- 
olla does  not  exactly  expand,  it  does  not,  for 
a long  time,  otherwise  indicate  that  its  heart 
and  embryo  fruit  are  devoured.  The  insect 


COW-PEAS  IN  THE  NORTH. 


What  the  Rural  says  in  the  issue  of 
April  2d,  page  222,  with  regard  to  the  large 
growth  of  cow-peas  in  this  section  is  quite 
true.  The  vines,  however,  are  so  coarse  that 
my  stock  would  not  eat  them.  A friend  sent 
me  two  bushels  of  seed  from  Charleston,  S.  C. 
and  I planted  them,  expecting  something 
grand,  but  was  badly  disappointed,  as  my 
cattle  and  sheep  wouldn’t  touch  the  vines.  In 
return  for  his  favor,  I sent  my  friend  two 
bushels  of  English  field  peas,  and  ever  since 
he  hasn’t  used  any  cow-peas.  This  English 
field  pea  in  South  Carolina  and  other  parts  of 
the  South,  is  giving  great  satisfaction.  In  my 
opinion,  the  cow-pea  (so  called)  is  only  fit  to 
plow  under  as  a fertilizer.  wm.  crozier 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y 

[Southern  farmers  speak  well  of  cow-pea 
vines  as  hay,  but  our  own  experience  is  like 
that  of  Mr.  Crozier.  Neither  our  cows  nor 
horses  relished  the  vines. — Eds.]' 


M.  R.,  Rahway,  N.  J. — With  regard  to  the 
rights  of  the  traveling  public  on  country 
roads,  and  the  rights  of  the  contiguous  land- 
owners: 

1.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  laws  re- 
specting old-time  roads  and  newly  opened 
roads? 

2.  Roads  through  land  owned  on  both  sides 
by  one  owner,  or  where  land  is  owned  on  each 
side  by  separate  individuals? 

3.  What  are  the  rights  of  way? 

4.  How  far  do  the  rights  of  the  public  ex- 
tend? 

5.  Is  the  right  of  the  public  limited? 

6.  What  are  the  rights  of  the  owners  of 
such  land  over  which  such  roads  have  been 
opened,  in  the  road-land? 

7.  Have  they  not  the  exclusive  right  to  any 
and  all  grass,  herbage,  and  fruit-trees  which, 
at  a former  time,  or  since,  were  sowed,  or 
planted  by  them? 

8.  Has  any  one  else  a right  to  pasture  a cow 
or  horse  from  time  to  time,  if  only  for  five 
minutes,  keeping  this  up  several  times,  and  if 
forbidden,  still  persisting?  Is  there  any  law 
to  punish;  if  there  is  what  is  the  penalty? 

9.  Have  there  been  any  cases  of  such  tres- 
pass tried;  if  so,  will  you  please  cite  them? 

10.  What  is  the  penalty  for  destroying  a 
“trespass  notice”  maliciously? 

Ans.  1.  The  only  difference  between  old 
and  new  roads  relates  to  their  complete  dedi- 
cation to  public  use.  That  is,  when  opened  by 
private  persons,  the  public  does  not  gain  a 
perfect  right  to  use  them,  against  the  consent 
of  the  land  owner,  until  after  the  lapse  of 
time  (usually  20  years),  or  formal  dedication 
and  acceptance  by  the  town  authorities. 

2.  Ordinarily,  when  land  is  owned  on  each 
side  by  separate  owners,  they  each  own  the 
fee  to  the  middle  of  the  road,  but  this  some- 
times depends  on  particular  circumstances. 

If  the  road-bed  was  all  taken  from  one  owner’s 
land,  and  the  same  if  he  owns  both  sides  of 
the  road,  he  will  retain  ownership  of  the 
underlying  fee;  that  is,  the  ultimate  title  to 
the  land,  in  case  its  use  as  a road  should  be 
discontinued. 

3.  Everybody  and  everything  has  a right  of 
way  over  a public  road,  except  such  things  as 
obstruct  the  passage.  For  moving  houses, 
etc.,  generally  a permit  must  be  obtained. 
There  are  usually  city  ordinances  regulating 
the  street  parades,  not  applicable  to  country 
roads.  But  horse  or  dummy  railroads  are  not 
allowed  to  occupy  them,  except  to  cross  them. 

4.  The  rights  of  the  public  extend  to  the  un- 
obstructed use  of  the  highway  to  the  full 
width  to  which  it  is  opened. 

5.  By  New  Jersey  law  all  vehicles  must 
measure  four  feet  10  inches  between  felloes, 
and  drivers  must  keep  to  the  right.  The  pub- 
lic are  not  permitted  to  use  the  road  for  any 
purpose  but  passage.  If  it  is  occupied  in  un- 
loading goods,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  obstruct 
passage,  such  use  is  illegal. 

6 and  7.  The  owners  of  the  land  subject  to 
public  use  as  a road  by  the  common  law  retain 
ownership  of  the  soil,  grass,  etc.  A remark 
that  (8)  “the  owner  of  the  soil  has  all  above 
and  under  ground,  except  only  the  right  of 
passage,”  was  said  in  a Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court  case,  to  have  been  “settled  law,  certain- 
ly, ever  since  the  time  of  Edward  IV.” 

9.  In  the  same  case  (Stackpole  v.  Healy,  16 
Mass.,  33;  it  was  said.  “It  is  not  lawful, 
thei  efore,  for  the  public  to  put  their  cattle 
into  the  highway  to  graze.”  The  Court  also 
said  that  the  owner  may  maintain  an  action 
of  trespass  against  a person  thus  making  an 
illegal  use  of  the  highway  to  his  detriment. 

12.  Such  an  act  would,  of  course,  be  a tres- 
pass, but  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  a fixed 
statutory  penalty. 

S.  S.,  Almond,  N.  Y. — Some  years  ago  I 
lived  in  Illinois  where  I lost  my  wife,  and 
when  I moved,  I left  my  two-year-old  daugh- 
ter with  a family,  agreeing  to  leave  her  there 
as  long  as  both  parties  were  satisfied.  About 
a year  afterward  they  left  her  in  charge  of 
another  party,  who  sent  me  papers  to  sign 
binding  her  to  them.  I didn’t  sign  them,  but 
told  these  people  I wouldn’t  take  the  child 
away  so  long  as  they  were  both  content.  They 
have  gone  to  Washington  Territory  and  left 
her  with  relatives.  She  writes  me  that  “pa 
and  ma”  have  been  away  six  months,  and  she 
thinks  that  they  will  send  for  her  in  the  fall. 

She  is  now  16  years  old;  can  I recover  her? 

Ans.  It  will  depend  in  a great  measure  on 
the  discretion  of  the  Court  after  so  iong  a vol- 
untary separation.  The  wishes  of  the  daught- 
er are  certain  to  be  consulted  and  have  a good 
deal  of  weight.  If  she  is  willing  to  join  her 
real  father,  there  will  be  no  difficulty. 


MERINO  UNDERWEAR. 

JAMESMcCREERY&CO. 
have  placed  on  their  retail 
counters  complete  lines  of 
the 

“FURLEYANB  BUTTRUM  BRAND.” 

of  Herino  fnderivcar,  in 
weight  adapted  to  the 
Spring  ami  Summer  Sea- 
son, for  Ladies,  Gentlemen 
and  Children. 

These  goods  are  not  ex- 
celled hyanyline  of  English 
manufacture,  are  moder- 
ate in  price,  and  guaran- 
teed to  be  in  every  respect 
as  represented. 

ORDERS  BY  M AIL 

from  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try will  receive  careful 
and  prompt  attention. 

JIMS  UB1  k GO, 

Broadway  and  11th  St., 
Aew  Tork. 


We  have  been  getting  so  many  inquiries  of 
late  with  regard  to  various  medicinal  adver- 
tising concerns  in  this  city,  that  we  have  in- 
vestigated them  more  carefully  than  usual 
with  some  unexpected,  though  hardly  extra- 
ordinary, results.  In  papers  all  over  the 
country— North,  South,  East  and  West— nu- 
merous advertisements  have  for  a long  time 
been  vaunting  the  merits  of  the  nostrums 
offered  to  the  afflicted  by  the  “Civiale 
Agency,”  the  “Craigie  Medical  Clinic,”  the 
“Craigie  Capsule  Co.,”  the  “Marston  Remedy 
Co.,”  the  “Van  Graef  Trochee  Co.,”  and  the 
“Oats  Essence  Co.,”  all  located  here.  The 
United  States  mails  have  also  carried  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  circulars  from  these  concerns 
all  over  the  country.  As  many  as  20,000  cir- 
culars have  been  sent  out  from  one  office  in  a 
day.  Without  exception  they  are  all  of  the 
filthiest  description.  They  are  obscene  and 
abominable.  Thousands  of  them  have  been 
sent  to  young  men  and  women  at  schools  and 
colleges.  Ten  of  thousands  of  them  have  de- 
filed innocent  homes  in  all  parts  of  the  land. 

All  owe  their  existence  to  a man  called 
Kane.  There  are  some  things  which  St.  Paul 
says  should  not  be  mentioned  among  Chris- 
tians, and  hence  we  say  no  more  about  these 
I concerns,  but  strongly  urge  our  readers  to 
leave  them  severely  alone. 

Swindler  T.  S.  Gardner  of  Chicago  and  Cin- 
cinnati,  and  of  the  Farm  Journal,  Farmers’ 
Album  and  Farming  World,  and  also  of  the 
“four-per-cent. -loan”  fraud,  was  arrested  in 
Chicago  with  his  wife.  He  is  out  on  $2,500 
bail,  and  she  on  $1,000.  “He”  was  the  “Chi- 
cago Farm  Journal  Company,”  and  “she”  was 
its  treasurer.  Lately  the  rascal  had  been 
paying  special  attention  to  the  four-per-cent.  - 
loan  swindle.  In  his  customary  way  he  fig- 
ured out  a net  profit  of  $366,000  a year  from 
the  advertising  receipts  of  his  paper,  all  that 
he  wanted  to  make  this  being  100,000  subscrib- 
ers. These  subscribers  he  proposed  to  get 
should  he  have  to  pay  them  to  take  his  paper. 
Thus  far  the  old  and  new  schemes  were  alike. 
But  the  inducement  to  subscribe  was  differ- 
ent. He  said  he  had  no  call  for  all  of  the 
$366,000,  and  he  wanted  to  invest  it.  If  he 
bought  Government  bonds  he  would  get  only 
3)4  per  cent.,  he  says,  and  do  nobody  any 
good,  whereas  if  he  lent  it  out  among  his  sub- 
scribers at  four  per  cent,  he  would  be  benefit- 
ing both  himself  and  them.  All  he  insisted 
upon  was  that  they  become  subscribers  and  pay 
their  subscriptions  right  now— no  delay— “if 
you  delay  you  lose  the  one  chance  of  a life- 
time.” He  said  his  paper  was  a weekly — that 
is,  he  merely  intended  it  should  be  a weekly 
when  he  was  earning  this  $366,000  a year 
profit.  His  paper  really  began  and  ended 
with  one'issue  of  a “patent”  sheet — one  never 
changed,  always  the  same — which  he  always 
palmed  off  as  a sample  copy. 
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tDoman’s  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


SUMMER  GOWNS. 

Just  now  most  women  are  exercised  over 
the  question  of  wardrobe ; old  gowns  must  be 
renovated  and  new  ones  selected.  To  those 
living  in  the  country,  pretty,  washable  gowns 
are  an  absolute  necessity ; one  never  tires  of 
their  dainty  freshness  during  the  warm 
months.  Morning  frocks  of  neat,  dark  cam- 
bric must,  of  course,  have  their  place  in  the 
wardrobe.  Here  let  us  make  a gentle  but 
most  emphatic  protest  against  the  pernicious 
habit  of  wearing  slimpsy  calico  wrappers,  in- 
dulged in  by  many  otherwise  neat  women.  A 
well-fitting  wrapper  is  a pretty  and  useful 
garment,  but  it  is  not  the  proper  dress  for 
housework.  It  very  soon  gets  a dragged-out 
and  forlorn  aspect,  and  without  the  greatest 
care  it  loses  its  shape  in  ironing.  Dress  Hebe 
herself  in  a much-washed  calico  wrapper, 
minus  a collar,  and  she  would  be  a fright  in 
the  strongest  sense  of  the  word. 

We  always  recommend  making  calico 
morning  gowns  in  two  pieces — a full,  round 
skirt,  with  two  tucks  and  a hem,  and  a loose, 
pleated  waist,  tucked  under  the  skirt-band 
and  belted.  This  is  easily  made,  easily  ironed 
and  with  a muslin  tucker  basted  into  the 
neck,  is  neatness  itself,  and  may  be  donned 
quite  as  quickly  as  a wrapper.  Pretty  lawns, 
or  the  aesthetic  but  inexpensive  cheese-cloth, 
are  very  suitable  for  afternoon  home  wear, 
made  after  the  same  fashion.  A ribbon  belt, 
with  a long  bow  at  one  side,  or  a big  sash  of 
the  dress  material,  is  a good  addition.  Such 
frocks  may  be  washed  and  ironed  without  ex- 
cessive trouble. 

More  elaborate  gowns  of  gingham,  seer- 
sucker, sateen,  or  the  like,  should  be  worn  the 
whole  season  without  requiring  washing.  For 
this  reason  they  may  be  made  in  the  same 
style  as  a cloth  suit.  With  all  these  materials 
velvet  combines  very  prettily  in  the  form  of 
collar  or  lapels,  cuffs  and  vest.  Some  hand- 
some gowns  of  bourette  gingham  have  a panel 
of  velvet  at  one  side.  The  velvet  should  al- 
ways be  a darker  shade  than  material  compos- 
ing the  gown.  The  light,  crinkled  seersuckers 
striped  pink  and  cream,  blue  and  white,  or 
pink  and  blue,  are  charming,  with  collar  and 
cuffs  of  black  velvet,  or  with  au  occasional 
bow  of  the  same  on  the  skirt.  Such  gowns 
are  really  very  dressy,  at  a small  cost. 

Summer  is  really  the  very  best  time  for  the 
ingenious  maiden,  for  she  can  make  charming 
costumes  with  a very  moderate  outlay.  All 
one  requires  is  good  taste  and  a knowledge 
of  the  becoming.  And  if  we  are  uncertain  of 
our  taste  we  must  keep  to  simplicity  of  form 
and  coloring;  we  are  only  likely  to  err  when 
we  attempt  a very  ambitious  effect. 


WHAT  SHALL  THE  CHILDREN  READ  ? 


RHODA  LANDER. 

For  the  active  ones  who  want  hands  as  well 
as  brains  busied  their  is  “A  Boy’s  Workshop 
by  a Boy  and  His  Friends,”  adapted  to  those 
who  are  just  beginning  to  use  tools;  “Boys’ 
Useful  Pastimes,”  instructing  the  boys  to 
make  toys,  household  ornaments,  and  many 
pretty  and  useful  articles.  “A  Girl’s  Room,” 
by  Annie  Ryder,  is  a practical  instructor  “in 
plans  and  designs  for  work  upstairs  and  down 
and  entertainment  for  herself  and  friends,” — a 
capital  book  to  interest  a young  girl  in  making 
her  own  special  room  an  attractive  spot,  a 
book  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  a rainy 
day  or  a long  vacation,  when  the  restless  girl 
wants  to  try  something  new.  As  there  comes 
a time  in  every  girl’s  life  when  she  “wants  to 
learn  to  cook”  and  when  she  is  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  kitchen  department,  place  in  her 
hands  “Cookery  for  Beginners,”  by  Marion 
Harland,  or  “Anna  Maria’s  Housekeeping,” 
by  Mrs.  S.  D.  Power.  And  now  for  the  stor- 
ies! And  where  is  a there  a boy  or  girl  that 
doesn’t  love  stories?  I well  remember  the  first 
long  story  I was  permitted  to  read.  A 
lady  who  was  to  leave  her  home  for  the  win- 
ter said:  “I  will  lend  you  the  ‘Wide,  Wide 
World,’  and  you  may  have  it  until  I get  back 
in  the  spring  if  your  mother  is  willing.”  “Ye3,’' 
my  mother  said,  “I’ve  read  that  book  and  I 
know  it  is  a good  one.”  I can’t  tell  you  how 
I pored  over  that  book  during  the  entire  win- 
ter months.  I read  it  until  I “knew  it  by 
heart,”  and  I grew  so  fond  of  the  author — Miss 
Warner — that  I was  anxious  to  read  every- 
thing she  wrote  and  her  books,  I doubt  not, 
have  had  a salutary  and  lasting  influence  over 
me.  Let  then  your  young  people  read  the 
“Wide,  Wide  World;”  old  fashioned  it  may 
be;  but  full  of  sweet,  helpful  counsel. 

Miss  Alcott’s  “Little  Women”  is  almost  too 
well-known  to  need  recommendation.  Mrs. 
Whitney’s  “A  Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite’s 
Life”  “Faith  Gartney’s  Girlhood,”  “We  Girls” 
and  “Real  Folks”  never  fail  to  interest  and 


ennoble.  Virginia  F.  Townsend  has  some 
bright,  helpful  books:  “The  Holland,”  “Six  in 
All,”  “The  Mills  of  Tuxbury,”  and  the 
“Deerings  of  Medbury.”  The  editor  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Mrs  Dodge,  has  written  several 
books  for  Young  people;  “Hans  Brinker”  and 
“Donald  and  Dorothy”  are  great  favorites. 

“A  Little  Country  Girl,”  by  Miss  Coolidge, 
with  the  scene  laid  in  Newport,  gives  many  a 
needful  hint  and  many  a fine  description  to  her 
readers.  An  English  writer  whose  name 
has  not  been  announced,  has  furnished  some 
charming  and  touching  stories:  “Tip-Cat,” 

“Laddie”  “Miss  Toosey’s  Mission,”  and  “Our 
Little  Ann.” 

“Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,”  by  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Burnett,  which  was  first  published  serially  in 
St.  Nicholas,  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
stories  that  has  appeared  for  many  a day. 
The  child  of  seven  will  delight  to  listen  to  it, 
and  the  men  and  matrons  of  70  will  be  eager 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  lad  who  wins  his 
way  by  his  loving  and  lovable  qualities. 
While  it  is  styled  a juvenile,  its  literary 
qualities  and  artistic  touches  will  be  readily 
appreciated  by  older  readers. 

And  don’t  forget  the  poetry!  Have  your 
children  early  learn  some  selections  from  the 
best  authors,  some  of  Whittier’s,  Longfellow’s, 
Lowell’s,  Miss  Proctor’s,  Holland’s,  Mrs.  He- 
man’s,  and  Mrs.  Whitney’s  shorter  poems. 

Is  there  a mother  that  hasn’t  been  puzzled 
to  answer  the  question,  “What  shall  I speak 
next  Friday?”  There  is  a volume  called  “Il- 
lustrated Poems  and  Songs  for  Young  Peo- 
ple,” by  Mrs.  Johnson,  which  will  furnish  an 
answer  to  the  demand.  It  is  a carefully  and 
well-chosen  collection  of  poems — grave,  glee- 
ful, sober,  comic  aud  stirring — so  that  all  may 
be  suited. 

In  preparing  this  list  the  aim  has  still  been  to 
suggest  safe  and  wholesome  books  for  the 
young,  books  whose  contents  may  sink  into 
their  minds  without  harmful  influence,  over 
which  they  may  dream,  muse,  ponder  and  in- 
vestigate; so  that  they  may  be  led  to  further 
readiug  in  the  same  line  of  thought,  aud  have 
awakened  a love  for  the  better  class  of  litera- 
ture so  that  trash  aud  worse  than  trash  will 
disgust  their  pure  and  healthful  minds.  And 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  every  book 
mentioned,  is  one  thao  any  mother  may  safely 
allow  her  son  or  daughter  to  read. 


AMUSING  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

SELMA  CLARE. 


Children  who  have  a great  many  toys  are 
not  the  happiest,  and  are  certainly  by  no 
means  the  brightest.  Mechanical  toys  that 
soon  become  broken  and  out  of  order  are  more 
often  a source  of  fretfulness  and  distress  to 
childish  minds  than  of  pleasure.  A child  who 
is  driven  by  want  of  playthings  to  invent 
something  for  his  own  amusement  will  not 
only  derive  greater  enjoyment  from  it  than 
from  something  which  he  finds  ready  to  his 
hand,  but  he  will  undoubtedly  have  learned 
something  in  the  making,  and  he  will  certain- 
ly take  better  care  of  what  has  cost  him  pains 
and  labor.  I remember  that  when  I was  a 
child,  there  never  were  such  checkers  as  we 
made  by  sawing  off  the  ends  of  black  and 
white  spools,  to  be  used  on  a checker -board 
of  our  own  fashioning,  on  which  the  squares 
were  drawn  with  the  most  painstaking  exacti- 
tude, the  black  ones  neatly  painted  with  ink. 
Our  dominoes  were  perhaps  somewhat  clumsy ; 
they  were  small  blocks  begged  from  a car- 
penter shop,  with  the  dots  burned  in  with  a 
red-hot  wire.  The  balls  which  we  wound  and 
covered  ourselves  were  the  best  * ‘bouncers” 
in  the  school.  To  fashion  it  we  cut  an  old  rub- 
ber overshoe  in  fine  strips,  wound  these  until 
the  ball  was  half  the  required  size,  covered 
this  with  yarn  ravelled  from  an  old  knitted 
stocking,  and  over  this  the  patient,  tired  moth- 
er was  never  too  tired  to  sew  a bright  cover- 
ing of  red  sheepskin,  for  bits  of  which  we 
levied  on  the  village  shoemaker. 

A child  who  lives  in  the  country  generally 
has  a love  for  some  object  in  nature,  and  this 
you  should  encourage  and  foster.  If  he  is  fond 
of  flowers,  let  him  see  that  you  are  pleased 
with  the  wild  blossoms  he  brings  to  you.  If 
he  brings  in  bugs  and  crawling  things,  get  him 
works  on  natural  history ; don’t  tell  him  to 
take  the  “horrid”  things  away.  If  he  shows 
an  aptitude  for  picking  up  curious  stones,  get 
an  elementary  work  on  geology, and  even  if  it 
is  an  unlearned  science  with  you,  you  will 
make  him  happy  by  studying  it  with  him. 


THE  “WHITE  CROSS”  MOVEMENT. 


a.  a. 


This  work,  so  lately  begun  by  the  good 
Bishop  of  Durham  in  England,  has  spread  to 
America,  and  societies  are  forming  in  many 
places.  The  motto  is  taken  from  the  spotless 
knights  of  old: 

•‘.My  sin-ngth  Is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 
Because  my  heart  Is  pure.” 


The  five  simple  obligations  are: 

(1)  To  treat  all  women  with  respect,  and  en 
deavor  to  protect  them  from  wrong  and  de- 
gradation. 

(2)  To  endeavor  to  put  down  all  indecent 
language  and  coarse  jokes. 

(3)  To  maintain  the  law  of  purity  to  be  equal- 
ly binding  upon  men  and  women. 

(4)  To  endeavor  to  spread  these  principles 
among  my  companions  and  to  try  and  help  my 
younger  brothers. 

(5)  To  use  every  possible  means  to  fulfill  the 
command,  “Keep  thyself  pure.” 

Looking  at  the  general  license  and  freedom 
of  the  times,  who  can  help  feeling  that  this  is 
a movement  in  the  right  direction,  and  a 
much-needed  one  as  well?  The  best  and  pur- 
est of  our  sex  are  regarded  as  lawful  prey  by 
too  many  men  of  the  present  day.  That  such 
men,  when  their  characters  are  well  and  widely 
known,  are  not  excluded  from  respectable  so- 
ciety, is  a stain  upon  women  which  they  de- 
servedly carry,  since  they  welcome  such  men 
as  husbands  for  their  daughters,  and, provided 
the  purse  be  a long  one,  question  no  further. 

Recently  a well-known  society  youth,  re- 
garded as  a great  catch  on  account  of  his  fath- 
er’s immense  wealth,  came  overland  on  the 
same  train  with  a beautiful  and  talented  young 
lady,  an  orphan,  and  traveling  alone.  This 
young  gentleman  and  his  fellow-traveler  of- 
fered her  some  kindly  attentions  which  she 
gratefully  and  modestly  accepted.  A bet  was 
made  by  this  young  blackguard  that  before  he 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  he  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  lady  to  accept  any 
position  in  the  city  which  he  might  choose  to 
offer  her.  Some  tourists  overheard  the  con- 
versation, and  kindly  put  the  young  lady  on 
her  guard,  thus  protecting  her  from  insult. 
How  many  society  mothers,  think  you,  know- 
ing this  and  far  worse  to  be  true  of  this  youth, 
would  refuse  him  the  hand  of  their  daughters? 

In  view  of  the  gigantic  and  frightful  pro- 
portions to  which  the  degradation  of  woman 
has  risen,  dragging  into  its  vortex  little  girls 
of  tender  years,  it  is  surprising  that  chival- 
rous-miuded  and  large-hearted  men  have  not 
united  long  ago  to  defend  women  from  dis- 
honor. 

Women  must  also  recognize  a duty  here. 
They  must  not  sit  still  and  weakly  wait  to  be 
defended.  They  must  defend  themselves, 
help  their  erring  sisters,  and  so  train  their 
sons  that  no  woman  will  need  to  protect  her- 
self against  insult  from  them. 

Ellice  Hopkins,  who  has  been  associated 
from  the  first  with  Bishop  Durham  in  this 
grand  work,  speaking  of  the  object  of  the 
White  Cross  Army,  says  “it  is  to  teach  young 
men  from  all  history  that  if  impurity  in 
the  woman  destroys  the  family,  impurity  in 
the  man  destroys  the  nation,  and  that  the 
strength  of  our  nation  would  be  as  the 
strength  of  ten  if  her  hearts  of  oak,  her  men, 
were  pure ; to  teach  them  that  it  is  to  the  pure 
in  heart  alone  that  the  vision  of  God,  the  All- 
pure  is  promised.” 

Surely  such  teaching  as  this  is  needed.  Who 
will  help  by  example  as  well  as  precept  ? 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

Teach  me  to  live!  No  idler  let  me  be; 

But  in  Thy  service  hand  and  heart  employ, 
Prepared  to  do  Thy  bidding  cheerfully; 

Be  this  my  highest  and  my  holiest  joy 

A man  rusts  out  more  by  inactivity  in  a. 
year  than  he  wears  out  by  wholesome  activity 
in  a lifetime.  A man’s  sum  of  enjoyment  de- 
pends upon  what  he  has  in  himself 

If  a man  is  thoroughly  a Christian,  the 
nerve  that  runs  from  his  brain  to  his 
wallet  will  be  just  as  much  Christianized  as 
the  one  that  runs  from  his  bram  to  his  tongue. 

Take  all  the  sorrow  out  of  life,  and  you 
take  away  all  richness  and  depth  and  tender- 
ness. Sorrow  is  the  furnace  that  melts  selfish 

hearts  together  in  love 

Happiness  is  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
heart  of  one  whom  the  world  deems  sore  tried 
than  in  the  heart  of  one  who  seems  favored 

above  others 

Consume  little  time  in  regret.  The  best  re- 
pentance is  reformation.  W hat  tears  of  •con- 
trition are  powerless  to  effect  an  altered  life 

easily  accomplishes 

Take  care  of  the  present  life  and  the  future 
will  take  care  of  itself.  “Do  the  nexte 
thynge,”  and  leave  the  far-off  to  Him  whose 
alone  they  are.  All  this  would  seem  to  be  the 
better  part  and  the  better  way 


Domestic  0jC0twnmj 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


Girls,  think  more  than  twice  before  you 
leave  your  country  homes  to  seek  employment 
in  the  city. 

Parents,  study  the  temperament  and  char- 
acter of  each  child.  It  is  fatal  to  try  to 
govern  all  by  the  same  set  of  rules. 

Throw  open  the  blinds,  draw  up  the  cur- 


tains and  let  in  the  blessed  sunshine.  Dark- 
ened rooms  are  not  promoters  of  cheerfulness 
and  good  health. 

Corduroy — brown  or  gray — is  cheap,  it 
washes  and  wears  well  and  makes  excellent 
every-day  pantaloons  for  the  small  boy. 

KITCHEN  TALKS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

The  much-abused  subject  of  house-clean- 
ing is  occupying  our  attention  just  now,  and 
the  Amateur  Cook  remarked  that  we  never 
were  so  late  as  we  are  this  season.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  the  weather  is  cold  and  back- 
ward, and  heaps  of  snow  remain  about  the 
doors  (April  2d)  to  cool  the  air,  and  give 
promise  of  future  mud  when  melted — so  much 
for  our  Quebec  climate.  How  dingy  every- 
thing looks,  and  how  much  in  need  of  scour- 
ing or  painting!  But  salt  and  vinegar  will 
brighten  brass;  furniture  varnish  is  cheap 
and  anyone  can  apply  it;  and  starch  is  a good 
thing  to  clean  all  plaster  ornaments  if  put  on 
in  liquid  form,  and  rubbed  when  dry.  Am- 
ifcinonia  for  glass  and  paint  is  indispensable, 
and  can  be  used  to  better  advantage  than 
^ap  in  any  way  where  soap  is  needed.  Begin 
in  the  garret,  according  to  the  good  old  rule, 
and  bring  the  dirt  down.  In  living-room  and 
parlor  it  is  best  to  remove  everything  but  the 
heaviest  articles  of  furniture,  and  to  clean  the 
parlor  last.  I think  the  kitchen  is  the  hard- 
est part  of  the  house  to  clean.  For  years  I 
have  had  the  same  old  French-Canadian 
woman  to  clean  this  department  of  the  “do- 
mestic economy,”  and  always  felt  that  the 
hardest  day’s  work  she  did  during  the  season 
was  that  of  cleaning  walls  and  ceilings,  tin- 
ware and  windows  there;  for,  in  spite  of 
weekly  cleaning  and  general  attempts  at  tidi- 
ness, a great  deal  of  dirt  accumulates  in  a far- 
mer’s kitchen,  where  the  winters  are  as  long 
and  fires  have  to  be  kept  up  so  constantly,  as 
in  this  climate. 

Ammonia  is  so  useful  in  every  way  in  clean- 
ing house  that  it  is  a great  pity  it  is  so  bad  for 
the  hands  when  it  is  used  to  excess,  Perhaps 
every  one  does  not  know  that  the  disagreeable 
effect  is  counteracted  by  washing  them  in  salt 
and  vinegar.  Unslaked  lime  will  keep  red 
ants  at  bay, and  spirits  of  turpentine  are  useful 
in  cracks  of  wooden  bedsteads.  Kerosene  oil 
will  remove  rust  from  iron.  When  white- 
washing damp  cellars,  it  pays  to  use  freely 
flowers  of  sulphur  in  the  lime,  as  it  tends  to 
prevent  mildew. 

As  the  days  glide  on,  we  must  begin  to 
strengthen  our  weak  hands  for  another  battle 
with  the  summer  toil,  and  its  seed  time  and 
harvest.  Already  we  find  some  things  to 
discourage  us,  that  the  long  dormant  winter 
has  wrought.  Mice  have  destroyed  some  of 
our  choicest  trees;  our  patch  of  Marlboro 
Raspberries  has  suffered  from  their  depreda- 
tions, and  we  almost  dread  the  disap- 
pearance of  snow  from  our  cherished  garden 
treasures,  our  roses  and  tender  shrubs,  for  fear 
of  the  destruction  its  absence  may  reveal. 
But  we  will  take  courage  and  begin  anew  the 
battle.  There  must  be  some  drawback  to 
complete  happiness.  The  roll-call  finds  us  all 
here,  with  health  and  strength  up  to  the  aver- 
age. The  “winter  of  our  discontent”  is  over 
and  the  springtime  returns  to  us.  Let  us  open 
the  windows  of  the  soul  to  the  sunshine,  and 
may  its  penetrating  rays  clear  away  all  evil 
aud  uncharitableness.  Let  each  feel  so  that 
he  may  be  able  to  say: 

“No  longer  forward  or  behind 
I look  with  hope  and  fear, 

But  grateful,  take  the  good  I find 
The  best  of  now,  and  here.” 


OH!  FOR  A CARPET  THAT  WILL  NOT 
SHOW  DUST  AND  TRACKS! 

Will  some  of  the  lady  readers  of  the 
Rural  please  advise  me  in  regard  to  selecting 
for  a rag  carpet,  a color  that  will  not  show 
dust  and  mud  tracks  easily.  I never  saw  a 
carpet  with  the  rags  and  chain  all  colored  -in 
the  same  dye,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  a difficult  matter  to  find  a color 
that  would  prove  satisfactory.  Wo  all  know 
that  a red  woolen  carpet  is  a constant  source 
of  annoyance,  on  account  of  every  speck 
of  lint  and  dust  showing  plainly,  and  red 
that  will  not  fade  is  an  expensive  color,  so,  of 
course,  we  cannot  think  of  using  red  for  our  car- 
pet. I wish  to  make  a carpet  for  a room  16  feet 
wide  by  20  feet  long,  aud  I have  thought  to 
make  the  center  all  one  color,  though  I sup- 
pose all  sorts  of  rags  would  make  many  differ- 
ent shades,  even  though  they  were  all  colored 

#ftt0ceUatte0u;J 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 
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in  the  same  dye.  Then  I would  like  to  make 
a border  two  feet  wide  of  a darker  shade  of 
the  same  or  some  contrasting  color.  But  now 
comes  the  dilemma— what  shall  be  the  color 
or  colors  that  will  look  pretty  and  cheerful 
and  yet  not  keep  me  constantly  sweeping  and 
dusting?  My  room  is  well  lighted  and  is 
paiuted  in  imitation  of  black  walnut,  with 
French  walnut  panels:  the  paper  is  light. 
One  more  question— which  is  the  better,  to 
sew  the  border  of  a rag  carpet  fast  to  the 
center  or  tack  it  separately?  Will  some  one 
please  advise?  a perplexed  reader. 

WASHING  WOOLENS. 

Recent  experiments  in  washing  woolens, 
made  in  Germany,  seem  to  prove  that  woolens 
should  not  be  dried  in  the  sun  if  we  would 
avoid  the  board-like  texture  often  given  them 
after  washing  a few  times.  Of  the  many 
cleansing  materials  used  soap  lye  aud  am- 
monia gave  best  results  with  colored  woolens, 
while  soap  lye  and  borax  gave  a softness  and 
whiteness  to  white  woolens  superior  to  any 
other  cleanser.  In  all  of  the  experiments  the^ 
water  for  washing  was  very  hot, and  the  wool- 
ens were  dried  in  a shady,  airy  place  in  sun^- 
mer,  and  in  a warm  room  in  winter. 

SOME  USEFUL  RECIPES  FROM  GER- 
MANY. 


TO  SOLDER  TINS. 

Take  equal  parts  of  glycerine  and  lactic 
acid;  mix  together  and  apply  to  tin.  It  is 
quite  harmless,  and  is  frequently  used  for 
vegetable  tins,  etc. 

CUT  GLASS. 

If  one  wants  to  cut  thick  glass  quickly,  and 
has  no  glass-cutter,  the  following  may  be 
tried  with  advantage.  Soak  some  string  in 
turpentine,  lay  it  across  the  glass,  light  the 
string  and  sprinkle  cold  water  immediately 
on  the  glass.  By  pressing  slightly  the  glass 
gives  way  in  the  line  of  the  string. 

TO  MAKE  BRONZE  LOOK  OLD, 

Take  the  bronze  ornament,  wash  it  carefully 
in  diluted  vinegar,  get  a tightly  closing  box 
and  put  ammonia  in  it,  place  the  ornament  in 
the  box  and  close  the  latter  tightly,  leaving 
the  bronze  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  the  am 
monia.  Another  way : Put  the  bronze  orna 
ment  in  a bath  of  one  part  iron  perchloride 
aud  two  parts  water.  Vary  the  duration  of 
the  bath  with  the  depth  of  color  wanted. 

A CHEAP  NIGHT-LIGHT. 

The  following  night-light  is  held  to  be  the 
most  ancient  on  record , having  been  used  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians  in  Sais,  in  the  open  air, 
round  their  houses.  Get  a cup,  till  it  with 
salt,  make  a wick  out  of  twisted  cotton-wool, 
fix  it  in  the  salt  so  that  it  touches  the  bottom 
of  the  cup.  Pour  enough  oil  in  the  cup  to  soak 
the  salt  thoroughly.  Light  the  wick  and  it 
will  burn  all  night.  Petroleum  must  not  be 
used. 

GERMAN  COMPLEXION  RECIPE. 

The  following  recipe  is  in  much  favor  in 
Germany:  Take  a teaspoonful  of  bran  of  al- 
monds, and  when  the  skin  is  still  wet  from 
washing, rub  it  in  for  about  five  minutes  every 
morning.  Zinc,  white  lead,  bismuth  and 
quicksilver  are  very  harmful  to  the  complex- 
ion, as  also  chalk.  As  most  of  the  “Complex- 
ion Charms”  are  composed  of  these  ingredi- 
ents, it  is  well  to  avoid  them. 

CEMENTING  FLOOR  SEAMS. 

As  germs  of  sickness  often  lurk  between  the 
floors,  it  is  very  important  to  keep  them  down. 
One  way  of  doing  this  is  by  cementing  the 
seams.  A very  good  cement  is  prepared  in 
the  following  manner:  A thorough  mixture 
of  new  cheese  (five  parts)  and  unslaked  lime 
(one  part)  and  also,  if  one  wishes  to  color  it, 
of  terra  de  Sienna,  caput  mortuum  or  other 
earth  colors.  1 his  cement  dries  remarkably 
hard  and  is  quite  impervious  to  water. 

BRILLIANT  STARCH. 

• A very  brilliant  starch  is  obtained  in  the 
following  way:  Add  about  one-sixteenth  to 
one-twentieth  of  powdered  stearine  to  the  or- 
dinary starch.  die  hausmutter. 

Waldfriede,  North  Germany. 

. DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

SAUSAGE  FOR  SUMMER  USE. 

To  keep  sausage  during  the  summer,  make 
cloth  sacks  of  thin  muslin  two  inches  short- 
er than  the  jar  you  pack  in  (I  used  a four- 
gallon  stone  jar)  and  about  four  inches 
around.  Stuff  the  sacks  with  the  sausage 
meat,  pack  the  jar  full,  standing  the  sacks  up 
and  cover  with  melted  lard.  Sausage  keeps 
in  this  way  a long  time  and  is  more  like  fresh 
sausage  than  when  it  is  cooked  before  pack- 
ing- COUSIN  HALLIE 


CITRON  PRESERVES. 

Pare  and  cut  the  citron  into  dice,  weigh, 
and  for  every  pound  take  one-half  pound  of 
brown  sugar.  Stir  this  with  the  cut  citron 
and  let  it  stand  over-night.  In  the  morning 
the  sugar  will  be  found  dissolved,  and  there 
will  be  juice  enough  so  that  no  water  will  be 
needed.  Put  over  the  fire  in  a porcelain  ket- 
tle, and  cook  until  the  citron  is  tender.  Slice 
a lemon  fine  and  cook  in  with  it.  Strain 
through  a colander  and  boil  the  juice  until 
it  is  thick  enough  to  suit,  then  pour  over  the 
citron.  Put  up  hot  in  cans  or  other  conve- 
nient vessels  and  set  away  in  a cool  place. 

Canned  fruit  keeps  well  packed  in  dry  sand, 
and  a dark  closet  is  as  nice  a place  as  need  be 
if  one  has  such  a convenience. 

TO  MAKE  MUCILAGE. 

Put  a large  teaspoonful  of  gum-Arabic  in  a 
bottle  which  will  hold  about  a teacupful,  fill 
up  with  rainwaterand  when  it  is  dissolved  it 
will  be  as  good  as  what  you  can  buy  for  five 
times  the  cost.  If  not  thick  enough  to  suit, 
put  in  a little  more  gum. 

TO  CLEANSE  BOTTLES. 

Put  in  some  shot  and  strong  soap-suds,  and 
shake  well.  Sometimes  ashes  and  soap  will 
answer  the  purpose.  It  is  well  to  keep  bottles 
of  all  sizes  washed  up  as  they  are  in  constant 
demand,  and  it  is  a convenience  to  have  them 
always  ready  for  use.  aunt  Rachel. 


BOSTON  RROWN  BREAD. 

Two  cups  of  Indian  meal,  one  cup  of  flour, 
one  cup  of  rye  flour — meal  if  you  can  get  it, 
two-thirds  cup  of  molasses,  three  cups  of  cold 
water,  one  and  one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Steam  in  a boiler 
three  hours. 

BOSTON  BAKED  BEANS. 

One  quart  of  beans  soaked  all  night,  one 
pound  of  salt  pork,  scored,  two  large  spoon- 
fuls of  molasses  or  a little  less  sugar,  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  soda.  Bake  six  hours.  Keep 
covered  with  water  until  nearly  done. 

MRS.  S.  J.  SPRAGUE. 
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THE  MAY  CENTURY 

Contains  100  illustrations,  and  is  the  first  num- 
ber of  a new  volume.  Among  its  attractions 
are  two  papers  of  timely  importance  on 

PHARAOH. 

The  first,  by  Edw.  L.  Wil- 
son, author  of  “A  Photo- 
grapher’s Visit  to  Petra,” 
describes  the  romantic  dis- 
covery of  the  Egyptian 
royal  tomb.  The  second, 
by  Prof.  J.  A.  Paine,  is  a 
careful  study  of  the  char- 
acters of  the  Oppressor, 

, ,,  ,,  Rameses  the  Great,  and  his 

daughter  the  rescuer  of  Moses.  It  contains 
evidence  that  Ramesas  was  an  Assyrian,  and 
offers  strong  proof  that  his  own  daughter  be- 
came  his  queen.  Beth  papers  are  profusely  il- 
lustrated from  Egyptian  sculptures  and  paint- 
ings and  from  photographs  of  mummies. 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN:  A HISTORY. 

By  his  private  secretaries,  Nicolay  and  Hay 
with  numerous  illustrations  and  portraits’ 
(sub-topics ; “Civil  War  in  Kansas,”  “Jeffer- 
son Davis  on  Rebellion,”  “The  Formation  of 
the  Republican  Party,”  aud  Lincoln’s  promi- 
nence therein. 

"THE  B01„ES 

By  Professor  Atwater,  of  Wesleyan  Univer- 
utl'  r??6  Pst  of  several  illustrated  papers  on 
The  Chemistry  of  Foods  and  Nutrition,”  in 
which  the  results  of  long  investigation  will  be 
presented  in  practical  form,  and  in  their  close 
relation  to  life  and  the  labor  question.  Gra- 
phic charts,  exhibiting  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  common  articles  of  food,  give  the  sub- 
ject a domestic  interest. 

OTHER  CONTENTS 

Include  “Whitsun  Harp,  Regulator.”  an  illus- 
trated story;  Reminiscences  of  Washington 
Irving;  together  with  a number  of  other  illus- 
trated articles,  essays,  poems,  etc.,  etc. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price  35  cents ; $4. 00  a year. 

FRIENDS,  ire  yf^  KHH\  or 

in  anyway  interested  in  Ui-J.HU 

-treasure  send  a sample  copy  of  the 
SEMI  MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CuLTGEE 
Price'l'st  °f  latest  improvements  in 
it*®*?’  Sonev'^?t^ao!ore-  Comb  Foundation,  Section 
bo°ks  and  journals,  and  everything 
r,°,^ee  f id  tun1.  Nothing  Patented.  Simply 
send  your  address  plainly  written  to 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O 


BEES  "HONEY 


Have  You  Heard  pmuatwouss  &dvmwn0. 


FRIED  APPLES. 

A nice  accompaniment  for  a dish  of  frietl 
pork  is  tart  apples  sliced  and  fried  in  some  of 
the  gravy  left  after  frying  the  meat.  They 
give  an  agreeable  relish  to  the  pork. 


What  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  has 
done  and  is  doing  for  thousands  in  the 
cure  of  Colds,  Coughs,  Pneumonia, 
Bronchitis,  and  even  Consumption  ? 
For  this  class  of  complaints,  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral  stands  far  ahead  of 
all  other  specifics. 

George  W.  Dick,  of  Newton,  Mass., 
says  : “Two  years  ago  I took  a severe 
cold,  which,  being  neglected,  was  fol- 
lowed by 

A Terrible  Cough. 

I lost  flesh  rapidly,  had  night  sweats, 
and  was  soon  confined  to  my  bed.  A 
friend  advised  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral.  I began  to  take  this  medicine 
and,  before  finishing  the  first  bottle,  was 
able  to  sit  up.  Four  bottles  effected  a 
perfect  cure.” 

jAyer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.C.  Ayer  & Co.,  Lowell,  Maes, 
bold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ; six  botUbs,  $5. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

QHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POM  *MSR  is  absolute 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
* medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
Will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  choi 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  for 
25  cts.  in  stamps.  2^-lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  mail, 
$1.20.  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid  for  $6 
I.  S.  Johnson  & Co. . P.  O.  Box  21 18.  Boston.  Mass 
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WEAVER  ORGANS 

Are  the  Finest  in  Tone,  Style,  Finish  and  general 
p O goods  m*de-  Guaranteed  for  6 years. 

'Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  free,  to) 

Weaver  Organ  and  Plano  Co., 

Factory,  York,  l'^ 

IAfin elegant  Large 

TURKISH  RUOS 
Given  to  the  LADIES  of  purchasers  of  Sample 
Harness  with  a view  of  an  agency  in  territory  where 
we  have  no  agent.  Send  for  full  particulars. 

SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  FAMOUS  CUSTOM-MADE 

PLYMOUTS  ROCK  $3  PANTS. 

(VESTS  TO  MATCH,  CUT  TO  ORDER,  $3.35  ) 
it  is  apparent  to  every  thinking  person  that  our  con 
tmued  success  must  arise  largely  from  steady  custom 
ers  and  repeated  orders  from  the  same  buyer.  When 
out  a pair  of  pants  it  is  our  earnest  desire  that 
it  shall  be  so  pleasing  to  the  buyer  that  he  >vi  1 1 order 
agnin,  and  we  try  our  best  to  make  it  so.  That  we 
succeed  m a marvellously  large  proporlion  of  cases  is 
shown  by  our  established  success  and  growing  popu- 
jarityamongbuyersfrom 
the  Atlantic  to  thePacific. 
but  every  one  knows  that 
in.  custom-made  goods 
misfits  sometimes  occur, 
and  so  ( hey  dowiihus.  It 
is,  m such  cases,  of  great 
importance  to  us  that  the 
buyer  shall  be  satisfied, 
and  unable  to  complain 
of  our  methods,  and  that 
is  why,  in  such  cases,  we 
are  not  only  willing,  but 
anxious,  to  make  that 
man  another  pair  or  re- 
turn his  money,  which  we 
do  without  regard  to  the 
fairness  of  the  complaint. 
We  say  to  all.  wedo  not 
wish  to  keep  your  money 
unless  you  are  satisfied 
to  keep  our  famous  pants. 

How  CAN  WE  BE  SO  LIBER- 

j al?  This  is  the  secret. 

Our  goods  are  a wonderful 
— . bargain  at  the  prices,  and 

buyers  won’t  return  them,  provided  the  fit  is  all 
right,  and  it  usually  is.  Send  tic.  for  package  of  sam- 
ples and  self  measurement  rules,  to  which  we  will  add 
a linen  tape  measure,  provided  you  mention  this  pa- 
per. Or,  if  you  cannot  wait  to  see  samples,  mention 
the  color  you  prefer,  send  us  inside  leg,  hip,  and 
wai-t  measures,  together  with  $3,  and  35  c.  for  post- 
age and  packing,  and  we  will  send  them,  nicely  pack- 
ed by  mail  or  prepaid  express.  The  American  Ex- 
press  Co.,  Boston  (capital  twenty  million  dollars), 
will  reply  to  all  letters  addressed  to  them  asking  about 
the  Plymouth  Rock  Pants  Co.— its  methods  and  relia 
bility. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  PANTS  CO., 

18  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW-YORK 
DAIRY  AND  CATTLE 
SHOW. 

iroiSONAQMRE  GARDEN, 

ALA- AT  lO,  11,  12,  13,  14,. 

THE  GREATEST  EXHIBIT  OF  DAIRY  CATTLE 
AND  THE  LARGEST  EXHIBITION 
OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
EVER  SEEN  IN 
AMERICA. 

TEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  IN  PRIZES. 

The  show  of  Dairy  Implements  and  Machinery  will 
be  frhe  most  complete  ever  made. 

WORKING  DAIRIES 

WILL  BE  SHOWN  IN  FULL  OPERATION.  . 

FAIR  OPEN  DAILY  FROM  9 A.  M.  to  10  P.  M. 
ADMISSION  50  Cents;  CHILDREN,  25  Cents. 


EPPS’S 

CRATEFUL-COIVIFORTINC 

C O COA 


ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

" — — THIS  NEW 

JELISTiC  TRUSS 

I Has  a Pad  different  from  all 
others,  is  cup  shape,  with  Self- 
adjusting  Ball  in  center, adapts 
, itself  to  all  positions  of  the 

# body  while  the  ball  in  the  cup 
presses  back  the  intes- 
tines just  as  a person 
does  With  the  finger.  With  light  pressure  the  Her- 
nia is  held  securely  day  and  night,  and  a radical  cure 
certain.  It  Is  easy,  durable  and  cheap.  Sent  by  mail.  Cir- 
culars free  KUUf.RSTO*  TRUSS  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mention  this  paper. 


grateful-comforting  on  30  DAY’S  TRIAL. 


HlilS’jROGTBEER 


mmmmm  — ~ — — — r*  Au|\AGE 

Makes  Five  Callons  of  a delicious,  sparkling 
temperance  beverage.  Strengthens  and  puri- 
fies the  blood.  Its  purity  and  delicacy  commend  it 
to  all.  Sold  by  druggists  and  storekeepers  everywhere. 


R0S5IE  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 

Is  made  from  Ked  Oxide  Ore  Is  tin*  best  and  most 
durable  Paint  for  Tin,  Iron  and  Shingle  Hoofs.  Barns 
Farm  utensils,  etc.,  will  not  cr  ick  or  peel  will  protect 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  free.  Ask  prices  of 

ROSSIE  IKON  ORE  PAINT  CO., 

Ogdensburg,  N.  V'. 


RUPTURE  RETAINED  AND  CURED. 

We  agree  to  retain  any  case 
reducible  or  refund  your  mo- 
ney, also  to  cure  any  accept-, 
ed  case  Our  Medicated  Soft 

Pad  and  Rupture  Solution  — 

cures  bad  cases  of  direct  and  scrotal  her- 
nia without  knife  or  needle.  Hydroce'e, 
Varicocele,  and  Spermatorhea  successful^ 
treated,  cither  at  office  or  by  corresrond 
enco.  For  circulars,  rules  of  measurement,  aud  self 
instruction,  call  on  or  address 
SANITARIUM,  77%  East  Market  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

AGENTS 

9'  J-  U30N,  Grand  Forks,  Dak.,  is  averaging 
8 to.  10  orders  a day.  WM.  SERVIS,  Philo, 

' clearing  $9.00  tier  day.  These  are 

only  Samples.  Catalogue  Free. 

J.  E.  8IIEPAUD  ifc'  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio* 


Humphreys’ 


DR.  HUMPHREYS’ 
Book  of  all  Diseases, 
Cloth  & Cold  Binding 

114  Pages,  with  Steel  Engraving 
MAILED  FKEE. 


LIST 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


OF  PRINCIPAL  NOS.  CURES  PRICE. 

Fevers,  Congestion,  Inflammations. ..  .25 

V\  orins.  Worm  Fever,  Worm  Colic 25 

Crying  Colic,  or  Teething  of  Infants.  .25 

Diarrhea,  of  Children  or  Adults 25 

Dysentery,  Griping  Bilious  Colic 25 

Cholera  Morbus,  Vomiting 25 

Coughs,  Cold,  Bronchitis 25 

Neuralgia,  Toothache,  Faceache [25 

Headaches.  Sick  Headache.  Vertigo.  .25 


Homeopathic 


Dyspepsia,  Bilious  Stomach 

Suppressed  or  Painful  Periods 

Whites,  too  Profuse  Periods 

Croup,  Cough,  Difficult  Breathing 

Salt  Rheum,  Erysipelas,  Eruptions.. 

Rheumatism,  Rheumatic  Pains 

Fever  and  Ague,  Chills,  Malaria 

Pi  I es.  Blind  or  Bleeding 

Catarrh,  Influenza,  Cold  in  the  Head 
Whooping  Cough,  Violent  Coughs. . 
General  Debility,  Physical  Weakness 

Kidney  Disease 

IVervons  Debility 1 

Urinary  Weakness,  Wetting  Bed.. . 
Diseases  of  the  Heart,  Palpitation  .1 


.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

• OO 
.50 

• OO 


SPECI  FICS. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 

price.— UbJlPUIlEVS’MJSDUIXK  CO.  108  Fulton  St.  N.V. 


GRINDER 


Perfect  Mowing 

MACHINE  KNIFE 
GRINDER. 

- Weighs  but  18  kbs. 

fan  be  carried  into  the  field  and  attached  to  Mow- 
ing Machine  Wheel.  Send  for  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue. Agents  wanted  in  every  County. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  CO.,  189  Water  St.,  New  York. 

750  KINDS  OF  FLOWERS 

FROM  SEED.  One  Cent  Each.  Send  For  List. 

ALABAMA  NURSERIES,  Athens,  O. 

BERRY  CRATESof  allkinds;  made  of  the  best 
material  and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Write 
for  prices.  L.  P.  STEWART,  Cobalt,  Ct. 

!)  FOREST  TREll 

*2  Catalpa  Speciosa, 
White  Ash,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vitses,  etc.,  etc. 

. Catalpa  /Speciosa  Seed . 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds. 

R. DOUGLAS  & SON, 
Waukegan,  ///. 


FAESUHAB  2E7ST0NE  COEN  PLANTES 

Warranted  the  best  corn  dropper  and  most 
^perfect  force-feed  fertllzer  distributor  lu  the 

| l world.  Send 

fob  Catalogue. 
Address 

A.  B. 

FABQUHAB. 

York,  Fa. 


Send  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Manilla: 

.Mugme, 

MS* WATER-PROOF,  SK  MS 

or  rattle.  Is  also  A SUBSTITUTE  forPLAHTEli 
at  Half  the  Coat,  Outlasts  the  building.  C\KPET_S 
endRUCS  of  same,  double  the  wear  of  oil  cloths.  Catalogue 

JK^.H.FflY«CO.CAMDEN,N,J, 

bT.  Louis  Minneapolis  Omaha. 


Macomber’s  Hand  Planter*  for  Corn , Beans, 
and  Beet  Seed.  The  best  in  the  world.  Money  refund 
ed  11  it  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  after  a fair  trial. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular  and  terms. 

M.  Macomber  AL:  Co.,  M’f’r’s.  Adams,  <»rand 
Isle  Co.,  Vt.  Gen'J  Agents:  A.  C.  Stoddard,  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.;  K.  Bruce  Mason,  Litchfield,  Conn 
H.  M.  Smith  & Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  April  30,  1887. 

The  Vedder  Bill  for  increasing  the  license 
for  the  sale  of  liquors  has  just  been  passed  by 
the  New  York  Senate.  It  provides  that 
the  fees  for  license  shall  range  from  $400  for  the 
first-class  and  $100  for  second  class  in  cities  of 
over  400,000  inhabitants, to  $30  for  first-class  and 
$10  for  second-class  in  places  of  less  than  5,000 
inhabitants.  An  amendment  was  defeated  to 
credit  the  taxes  raised  uuder  the  Act  to  the 
counties  paying  them  as  part  of  their  appor- 
tioned State  taxes.  This  defeat  undoubtedly 
hurt  the  chances  of  the  bill.  It  is  alleged  that 
under  the  present  bill  the  taxes  raised  in  large 
cities,  instead  of  benefiting  the  places  where 
they  are  paid,  benefit  the  entire  State  by 
lessening  the  burden  of  general  State  tax- 
ation. Few  expect  the  measure  will  ever  be- 
come a law.  The  Governor  is  expected  to 
veto  it  as  he  vetoed  the  Crosby  Bill.  It  has 
become  simply  a party  measure,  all  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  Senate  having  voted  against  it, 
and  all  the  Republicans,  except  two,  for  it.  It 
is  much  to  be  desired  that  legislation  of  this 
sort  could  be  taken  out  of  politics.  All  parties 
are  deeply  interested  in  it,  and  it  should  not 

be  made  a party  question 

Several  banquets  attended  by  promiuent 

persons  were  held  in  different  places  Wednes- 
day, April  27,  to  celebrate  Grant’s  65th  birth- 
day, and  commemorate  his  services  and  glory. 

A memorial  bronze  statue  of  Garfield 

will  be  unveiled  at  Washington  on  May  12. . . 
....  Representative  millionaire  Ira  Daven- 
port, of  New  York,  was  married  to  Miss  Cath- 
erine L.  Sharpe,  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Wed- 
nesday  The  bill  reducing  telephone 

rates  was  defeated  in  the  New  York  Senate 

Wednesday Reports  come  from  Mexico 

City  that  two  of  the  old  bonanza  mines  in 
the  Province  of  Sonora,  which  had  been  lost 
since  the  Indians  drove  the  Spaniards  out  of 
the  Province  in  1754,  have  been  lately  discov- 
ered by  four  American  prospectors ; the  Lay- 
opa  silver  mine,  “in  the  midst  of  thousands  of 
ruined  buildings  among,  large  churches  and 
forts;”  and  the  Guayanopa  gold  mine, 
“in  the  heart  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Moun- 
tains amid  the  ruins  of  118  Ractoras.” 
Five  of  the  famous  “seven  lost  mines”  are 
still  undiscovered.  A vast  placer-mining  field 

is  also  said  to  have  been  found 

A legislative  committee  of  the  Michigan 

Legislature  has  recommended  in  favor  of  leg- 
islation to  abolish  grave-yard  insurance 

The  strike  of  the  silversmiths  here  still 

holds  out.  Meetings  are  held  by  the  men 
every  morning,  and  it  is  said  that  it  is 
only  a question  of  stubbornness  as  to 
whether  the  bosses  or  the  men  will  give  in 
first,  and  that  the  latter  are  in  a position  to 
stand  it  for  six  months,  if  need  be Of- 

ficial reports  of  the  oyster  industry  show  that 
no  less  than  52,000  persons  are  employed  in 
producing  annually  $13,  438,852  of  marketa- 
ble oysters  on  an  investment  of  a little  over 

$10,000,000 At  least  400  children 

are  said  to  be  down  with  the  measles  at  Madi- 
son. Wis.,  and  manyadults  are  afflicted.  The 
public  schools  have  been  closed. . . J une  22  is 
officially  set  apart  as  the  day  for  observing 

the  royal  jubilee  in  Canada The 

Grant  relics  were  placed  on  public  exhibition 
at  the  National  Museum,  Washington,  Thurs- 
day  The  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 

ior has  approved  the  decision  "of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office  holding 
the  triangular  body  of  land  embracing  some 
200,000  acres  lying  northwest  of  the  unforfeit- 
ed grant  to  the  Oregon  Central  Railroad 
Company,  and  lying  along  the  line  of  the  for- 
feited portion,  to  be  public  lands  and  subject 
to  entry Mr.  P.  D.  Armour,  of  Chi- 

cago, has  refused  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Rail- 
road, made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Mitchell The  Baltimore  and 

Ohio  railroad  company  has  appropriated 
$25,000  to  establish  a school  of  technology  at 
Mt.  Clare,  Md..  and  proposes  to  start  a home 
for  disabled  and  aged  employes  at  Mt.  Airy, 

Md The  stove  moulders’  strike  has 

extended  to  this  State The  Troy 

moulders  struck  last  Monday,  but  lifter  being 
out  two  days  decided  to  return  to  work  anc. 
handle  any  patterns  that  were  given  them. 
Went  to  the  foundries  to  work, but  found  them 
closed.  The  manufacturers  have  decided  to 
keep  them  shut  until  the  difficulty  at  St.  Louis 
is  settled.  The  Knights  of  Labor  are  opposed 
to  the  strike.  The  manufacturers  are  heavily 
stocked  with  stoves  and  are  in  no  hurry  to 


resume A statue  of  John  C.  Cal- 

houn was  unveiled  at  Charleston,  S.  C., 
Tuesday The  retail  butchers  of  this 


city  have  formed  a joint  stock  company  to 
deal  in  hides  in  order  to  dispose  of  their  calf 
skins  at  better  prices  than  offered  by  leather 
dealers.  Subscriptions  open  with  800  shares 

at  $25  each E.  T.  M.  Simmons, 

the  manager  of  the  hotel  Del  Monte  at  Mont- 
erey, Cala.,  has  been  arrested  for  setting  it  on 
fire On  the  Canadian  Indian  re- 

serves there  are  91,344  Indians,  and  including 
the  nomads  there  are  128,761.  The  sum  of 
$1,259,568  was  expended  upon  them  last  year. 

Since  April  4,  when  the  Interstate 

Commerce  Law  did  away  with  free  railroad 
passes  and  tickets  at  reduced  rates  there  has 
been  a great  falling  off  in  office-seekers  at 

Washington A cyclone  of  April  21 

which  started  at  Colony,  Anderson  County, 
Kansas,  about  40  miles  west  of  Fort  Scott, 
“tore  the  town  to  fragments.”  It  then  swept 
east  through  Linn  County,  destroying  200 
houses  at  Prescott.  Onward  it  rushed 
across  the  Kansas  line  into  Bates  County, Mo., 
where  it  destroyed  50  houses  at  Sprague.  In 
Vernon  County  it  destroyed  $100,000  worth  of 
property.  Altogether  its  course  was  about 


500  miles  long.  It  killed,  so  far  as  known, 
over  47  persons  and  maimed  and  wounded 
several  hundred,  besides  doing  damage  to  the 
amount  of  $1 ,500,000  to  $2,000,000.  The  same 
or  another  afflicted  Arkansas  150  miles  to  the 
southeast  a trifle  later  on  the  same  evening, 
inflicting  “an appalling  loss  of  life,  anda  ruin- 
ous loss  of  property”  on  Ozark,  Olarkville 

and  Searcy 

Same  day  a “most  disastrous  cyclone  visited 
Wabash  County,  111.,  destroying $50,000  worth 
of  property.  On  the  moraing  of  the  22nd., 
a cyclone  did  a world  of  mischief  at  Paris  and 
and  Millersburg,  Ky.,  and  on  the  same  day 
another  cyclone  nearly  demolished  Hunting- 
don, Miss.  News  comes  from  a number  of 
other  points  also  in  the  West  and  Southwest 
of  disastrous  havoc  from  wind  storms  about 
the  same  time ....  On  the  same  day , April 
22,  “a  terrible  hurricane  swept  the  northeast 
ooast  of  Australia,  and  the  pearl-fishing  fleet, 
lumbering  40  boats,  was  destroyed  and  550 

persons  perished.” The  current  of 

mmigration  to  the  United  States  shows  a 
ieavy  increase  as  compared  with  last  year. 

The  immigration  for  March  as  compared  with 
;hat  for  the  same  month  a year  ago  shows  an 
ncrease  of  77  per  cent.  For  the  first  three 
nonths  of  the  present  year  an  increase  of  60 
ner  cent,  is  shown  over  the  first  three  months 
>f  1886,  while  for  the  nine  months  ending 
March  31  an  increase  of  about  45  per  cent. 
>ver  the  same  period  a year  ago  is  shown.  Ad- 
rices  from  Canada  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
;ide  of  immigration  to  Manitoba  and  the 
Northwest  promises  to  be  unprecedented. . ... . 

. . .It  is  the  intention  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
nent  to  disallow  the  two  railway  charters 
ust'passed  by  the  Manitoba  Legislature.  If 
his  is  done,  there  is  serious  probability  of  re- 
jellion  in  Manitoba,  as  the  people  of  the  Pro- 
rince  are  thoroughly  aroused  and  fiercely  talk 
>f  a forcible  resistance  and  a possible  annex- 
ition  to  the  United  States. ...  Resolutions 

ntroduced  in  the  Nova  Scotia  Legislature  the 
ither  day  favored  secession  from  the  Domin- 
on  and  annexation  to  the  United  States — its 

‘ultimate  commercial  destination.” Lord 

Salisbury,  the  English  Prime  Minister,  offers 
o settle  the  Canadian  fishery  troubles  by  re- 
verting to  the  old  condition  of  affairs  without 
my  pecuniary  indemnity — let  Americans 
lave  the  privileges  for  exercising  which  in 
be  past,  this  country  paid  Canada  $5,000,000 

inder  protest About  50  Maine  towns 

lave  elected  women  as  school  supervisors  this 

fear It  is  reported  that  U ncle  Sam 

oses  about  $30,000,000  per  annum  by  the  un- 

lervaluation  of  imports 

The  following  bequests  of  Alexander  Mitch- 
lll,  the  dead  Milwaukee  banker,  have 
ieen  made  public:  Protestant  Orphan 
(Vsylum,  $10,000;  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum, 
$5,000 ; Milwaukee  Hospital,  known  as  Passa- 
vant  Hospital,  $10,000;  St.  Mary’s  Catholic 
Hospital,  $5,000;  Young  Men’s  Christian  As- 
sociation, $10,000;  Nashotan  House  (Episcopal 
Theological  Seminary  at  Nashotan,  Wis.), 
$5,000;  Racine  College,  $5,000.  The  opinion 
prevails  that  there  are  other  public  bequests 
which  cannot  now  be  made  public,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  provisions  for  their  adminis- 
tration  Wednesday  night  Dr.  W.  T. 

Northup,  a prominent  physician  of  Haverhill, 
Ohio,  was  brutally  shot  to  death  by  Thomas 
McCoy,  a saloon  keeper,  and  his  brother 
Alfred,  the  Postmaster  of  Haverhill,  aided  by 
Pierson  and  James  McCoy,  sons  of  Alfred, 
and  aged  20  and  15  years.  The  McCoys  are 
whisky  Democrats  and  Dr.  Northup  was  a 
Prohibition  Republican.  The  McCoys  had 
always  run  the  township  elections  to  suit 
themselves,  until  Northup’s  arrival  five  years 
ago.  He  was  working  hard  to  introduce  local 
option.  This  usurpation  of  what  the  McCoys 
considered  their  political  rights,  followed  by  a 
state  of  affairs  that  threatened  to  ruin  their 
business,  incurred  their  bitter  hostility.  In- 
tense excitement The  Kentucky  whisky 

men  have  already  raised  $8,000  to  oppose 
prohibition  in  Texas,  and  are  raising  more. . . 

A move  which  partakes  of  the  nature 

of  a boycott,  it  is  alleged,  has  been  declared 
by  the  Powderly  administration  against  all 
labor  papers  that  have  not  been  pronounced 
in  favor  of  the  present  general  officers.  There 
are  86  such  papers,  and  all  except  26  are  re- 
ported to  be  boycotted A train  on  the 

Southern  Pacific  Railway  was  stopped  Wed- 
nesday night  near  Tuscon,  Arizona,  the  en- 
gine and  express  car  were  detached  and  run 
on  two  miles  in  advance  of  the  other  cars  and 
robbed  of  $5,000  cash.  Heavy  rewards  for 

the  robbers  are  offered — Official  figures 

before  the  Dominion  Parliament  show  that 
the  total  revenue  for  the  year  was  $33,117,040 
and  the  total  ordinary  expenditure  $39,011,- 
612,  leaving  a deficit  of  $5,834,571,  the  largest 
by  far  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the  history 
of  the  Dominion.  Compared  with  1885  the  ex- 
penditure for  1886  shows  an  increase  of 
$3,975,552  and  the  revenue  increased  by  only 

$380,039 Milo  H.  Dakin,  the  Labor 

Representative  from  Saginaw, has  been  unani- 
mously expelled  from  the  Mich.,  Legislature 
on  the  charge  of  having  sought  and  offered 
to  use  bribes  in  the  interest  of  the  Saginaw  City 

charter The  Queen  of  the  Sandwich 

Islands  and  a number  of  high  officials  have 
arrived  at  San  Francisco.  They  will  proceed 
by  rail  to  Washington,  and  hope  to  witness 
Queen  Victoria’s  jubilee  celebration  in  Lon- 
don next  June  A regular  down- 

pour has  at  last  relieved  the  terrible  drought 
m Western  Texas,  and  given  abundant  water 
all  over  the  State.  The  full  streams  and 
rivers  were  rendered  pestilential  with  thous- 
ands of  decaying  carcasses  of  cattle  that  had 
perished  from  hunger  and  thirst.  Large 
masses  of  these  were  swept  down  the  Brazos. . 

The  Mexican  House  of  Deputies  has 

passed,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  a con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would  give  to 
^resident  Diaz  a second  consecutive  term  of 
ffice.  There  was  a constitutional  provision 
iiat  a President  couldn’t  be  re-elected  for  two 

ontinuous  terms The  late  Joseph 

illen,  one  of  the  wealthiest  farmers  in  Bureau 
lounty,  Illinois,  left  $35,000  for  the  erection 
nd  maintenance  of  a public  school  in  La- 
aoile,  and  $15,000  to  the  Baptist  and  Congre- 

ational  denominations ..It  is  said  that 

’.  T.  Barimm,  for  withdrawing  his  suit 
.gainst  the  Grand  Trunk  road  for  $100,000  for 
he  loss  of  Jumbo  was  given  $5,000  in  cash  and 


an  equal  amount  in  transportation 

Electricity  as  a motive  power  has  lieen 

successfully  tested  on  the  Washington  Avenue 
street  car  line  St.  Louis,  and  will  be  adopted 
at  an  early  date Tuesday  was  Memo- 

rial day  in  the  South,  and  Confederate  graves 

were  widely  decorated 

The  Government  hav- 
ing advertised  in  St.  Louis  for  bids  for  Indian 
supplies,  all  the  bids  were  so  much  higher 
than  usual  that  they  amounted  to  more  than  the 
appropriations  made  for  the  purpose,  and  pur- 
chases have  therefore  been  suspended.  The  con- 
tractors say  the  transportation  rates  are  from 
100  to  300  per  cent,  heavier  than  formerly, 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  railroads  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law. 
The  Commissioners  say  the  railroads  can  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  the  Government;  but 
they  refuse  to  do  so 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  April  30, 1887. 

There  were  27,882  sheepskins  used  in  binding 
General  Grant’s  Memoirs,  7,221  goatskins  and 
138  calfskins.  As  none  of  these  skins  were 
split  they  represent,  of  course,  the  killing  of  an 

equal  number  of  animals Freight  on 

California  wine  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York  is  now  $4  per  hundred  pounds,  instead 

of  60  cents  as  formerly Twelve  more  of 

the  bogus  butter  makers  and  sellers  of  this 
citv  paid  $1,760  the  past  week  in  fines.  Two 
restaurant  keepers  have  been  arrested  for  giv- 
ing their  customers  “oleo”  intead  of  butter.. 

Reports  from  Texas  are  to  the  effect  that 

the  movement  of  Texas  cattle  northward  is 
very  sluggish.  While  at  this  time  last  year 
there  were  contracts  for  160,000  cattle  to  drive 
north,  the  number  thus  far  called  for  does  not 
exceed  50,000.  This  decline  is  accounted  for 
by  the  difference  in  price  between  buyer  and 
seller  the  quarantine  laws,  and  the  losses  of 
cattle  in  the  Northwest  by  the  severe  weather, 

which  have  weakened  the  ability  to  buy 

According  to  the  latest  reports  the  winter 

was  an  exceptionally  hard  one  for  cattlemen 
in  Dakota,  Montana  and  Wyoming,  and  the 
loss  in  cattle  is  put  at  about  50  per  cent.  Ihe 
ranges  were  burned  over  last  fall,  and  then 
overstocked  with  cattle.  It  will  take  cattle- 
men five  years  to  make  good  their  losses 

The  farmers  of  Aberdeenshire  have  re- 

soived  to  form  a company  with  a capital  of 
£12  000,  whose  business  will  be  the  importa- 
tion of  Canadian  store  cattle  and  their  sale 
in  Aberdeen.  A representative  of  the  com- 
pany will  be  in  Canada  next  month.  All  in- 
terested should  notify  Prof.  Brown,  of  the 

Agricultural  College,  Guelph New 

Hampshire  has  established  a Quarantine 
against  New  Y^ork  and  Massachusetts  on  ac- 
count of  the  existence  of  contagious  pleuro- 
pneumonia in  those  States It  is  alleged 

that  not  less  than  one  hundred  tons  a week  of 
bob  veal  finds  its  way  into  this  city  for 
consumption  in  spite  of  the  Health  authori- 
ties A Seabrook.  N.  H.,  man  has  asked 

the  Selectman  to  pay  him  $2  for  hens  killed  by 
a dog  but  they  have  decided  that  a hen  is  not 
an  animal,  and  hence  the  dog  law  does  not 

apply  A society  which  comprises  nearly 

all  the  breeders  and  importers  of  thoroughbred 
Holstein  cattle  of  the  river  counties  in  this 
State  has  just  been  formally  organized  under 
the  title  of  “The  Hudson  River  Holstein  Stock 
Association,”  with  the  following  officers : 
President  T.  B.  Brooks,  New  burg;  Vice-Pres- 
dents  B K.  Johnson,  East  Coldenham,  and 
J.  Underhill,  Fishkill;  Treasurer,  C.  C,  Smith, 
Vail’s  Gate;  Secretary , J.  C.  Gerow  Washing- 
tonville:  Directors:  William  Mitchell  Vail’s 
Gate-  H P.  DeGraaf,  Osca wanna;  Thomas 
Welling  'Jr.,  Warwick.  The  general  object 
of  the  association  is  to  encourage  the  breed- 
ing and  introduction  among  dairymen  of 
mu-e-blooded  strains  of  Holstien  cattle  by  the 
offer  of  premiums  for  superior  grades,  and  by 
holding  shows  and  public  sales  at  stated  tunes 
and  places Freight  rates  for  cattle  be- 

tween Toronto  and  Montreal  have  been  in- 
creased by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from 
$22  to  $34  per  car,  and  by  the  Grand  liunk, 
$25  50  to  $44  per  car.  Cattlemen  in  conse- 
quence are  negotiating  for  steamers  to  carry 
their  live  stock  to  the  seaboard  .....A  Bristol, 

Canada,  dealer  offers  $10  reward  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  farmer  who  sold  him  a large  lot 
of  boiled  eggs:  “evidently  cooked  when  eggs 
were  cheap  for  the  purpose  Reserving  them 
for  a higher  market”  ......Wheat  has  been 

steadily  advancing  in  San  Francisco.  The 
bnver  season  which  closed  on  Satin  day  last, 
at  $1.87  per  cental,  touched  $1.90  Tuesday  and 
closed  firm  at  $1.80%.  Buyer  87  when  dosed 
at  $2  on  Saturday,  made  steady  and  grad 
ual' advances  until  it  reached  $2.03  on 
Wednesday.  Barley  was  also  a great  attrac- 
tion and  followed  the  tendency  of  wheat  .The 
buyer  season,  which  closed  on  Saturday  at 
$1.15,  continued  advancing  Tuesday  up  to 
$1  2oV  The  settlers  in  the  Winnebago 

and  Crow  Creek  Reservations,  Dakota,  have 
been  driven  out  by  troops.  Ihere  were  over 
300,  and  many  had  plowed  and  seeded  oO  acres 
apiece,  which  will  be  a dead  loss....  ....A 

number  of  associations  of  agriculturists  and 
horticulturists  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of 
California  have  telegraphed  the  Railroad 
Commissioners  that  the  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  agricultural  implements  have  made 
advances  in  their  wares,  alleging  that  this  is 
forced  upon  them  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  Believing  that  the  act  is  being  so  inter- 
preted as  to  decrease  the  value  of  all  they 
have  to  sell  and  increase  the  price  of  all  they 
buy,  these  petitioners  ask  such  relief  as  it  may 
be  within  the  Commission’s  power  to  grant 
The  Grangers  ofSarnia,  Moore  andbmn- 
bra.  Can.,  contemplate  building  a large  roller 
and  stone  flour  mill  at  Mooretown  or  Court- 
right,  forming  a joint  stock  company  with 
a capital  of  $50,000,  in  shares  of  $aO  each 

Rarely  have  chickens  been  so  high- 

priced  here  as  at  present.  A pair  weighing 
about  three  pounds,  bring  from  $1.50  to  $2. . . . 

The  two  branches  of  the  Wisconsin  Legis 

lature  have  concurred  in  a bill  making  stock 
and  grain  gambling  by  options,  puts  and  calls, 
and  other  similar  methods,  a misdemeanor 

punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment 

Farmers  of  Oakland  County,  Mich.,  are  al- 
leged to  be  $300,000  out  of  pocket  through  the 


Bohemian  Oats  swindle  The  Kansas 

State  Board  of  Agriculture  says  the  area  sown 
to  wheat  will  be  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  below 
the  crop  last  year,  and  will,  no  doubt,  lie  the 
smallest  acreage  for  10  years.  The  plant  is 
small,  but,  with  good  weather,  will  make  a 

good  crop For  the  year  ending 

March  1,  1887,  Canada  packed  a total  of  256,- 
485  hogs,  exceeding  any  previous  year,  being 
11,743  more  than  in  1876-77.  Aggregate  gross 
weight  for  the  year’s  packing,  55,171,600 
pounds,  yielding  approximately  30,896,096 
pounds  of  green  meat;  total  lard,  4,353,715 

pounds,  or  13,193  tierces ..  The  Illinois 

House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a bill 
which  provides  for  punishment  of  those  ob- 
taining certificates  of  registration  of  cattle 
and  other  animals  by  false  pretences,  and  to 
punish  the  giving  of  false  pedigrees 

An  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Children’s  Car- 
riages giving  latest  novelties,  and  greatest 
number  of  designs  ever  manufactured,  mailed 
on  application  by  the  Luburg  Carriage  Co 
Phila,  Pa. — Adv. 

Crops  & AhuiiftS. 

Saturday,  April  30,  1887. 
The  export  movement  of  wheat  and  wheat- 
flour  from  the  United  States,  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  ports,  is  now  nearly  equal  to  3,000,000 
bushels  weekly.  Of  the  quantity  of  wheat 
and  wheat  flour  “on  passage  for  the  United 
Kingdom”  more  than  75  per  cent,  is  from  the 
United  States,  indicating  moderate  supplies 
from  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  weekly 
domestic  consumption  of  wheat  flour  for  food 
and  manufacturers  is  about  5,400,000  bushels, 
and  this,  with  about  3,000,000  bushels  per 
week  for  export,  is  diminishing  our  reserves 
about  8,400,000  per  week.  In  ten  weeks  (to 
July  1 next)  this  rate  of  supplying  home  and 
foreign  wants  would  call  for  84,000,000  bush- 
els. The  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
from  the  United  States,  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
ports,  from  July  1,  1886,  to  April  24  1887  have 
been  equal  to  about  128.000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  a quantity  equal  to  all  our  surplus 
from  the  crop  harvested  in  1886.  Present  ex- 
ports are  being  made  from  the  reserves  on 
hand  July  1,  1886.  Estimates  of  the  size  of 
the  reserves  carried  over  July  1,1886,  range 
from  75,000,000  to  85,000,000  bushels. 

The  California  wheat  crop  of  18°7  is  an  un- 
known quantity.  There  was  in  the  first  half 
of  April  about  1%  inch  of  rain  in  the  Cali- 
fornia wheat  belt,  which  helped  the  summer 
fallowed  wheat;  but  it  was  too  late  and  not 
enough  for  the  winter-sown.  The  estimated 
output  of  the  California  1887  crop  on  April 
25th  is  1,500,000  short  tons,  equal  to  50,000,000 
bushels.  In  1886  California  reported  a proba- 
ble crop  that  year  of  70,000,000  bushels,  but 
the  actual  output  was,  as  per  the  Washington 
report,  only  36,165,000  bushels  from  3,104,690 
acres.  The  area  under  wheat  in  that  State 
for  1887  is  less  than  for  1886,  and  the  rainfall 
to  April  20  has  been  13.81  inches  less  than  for 
the  corresponding  period  in  1885-86. 

Butter  has  been  ruling  steadier  here,  the  re- 
quirements of  buyers,  almost  wholly  for  home 
use,  gaining  on  the  receipts  and  serving  to 
strengthen  confidence.  Elgin  creameries 
(fancy)  closed  on  Thursday  firmly  at  25  cents; 
best  Pennsylvania  creameries  at  25  cents;  and 
prime  to  fancy  western, new,  at  22  to  24  cents; 
best  state  dairy,  half  tubs,  at  24  cents;  Welsh 
tubs,  fair  to  fine,  at  18  to  22  cents;  and  the  best 
western  imitation  creameries  at  20  to  21  cents, 
and  best  factory  at  18  to  20  cents.  Shippers 
continued  passive. 

April  29,  ‘87.  April  30,  ’86. 
Creamery,  prime  to  fancy. . . . 22@25c.  20@2ic. 

State,  dairy  do.  ....  18@24  19@23 

Cheese— On  old  stock  the  tendency  has  been 
favorable  to  buyers,  who  have  been  purchasing 
moderately,  even  for  home  use.  Export  call 
limited.  New  is  not  coming  in  any  consider- 
able quantities,  and  here  is  yet  unsettled  as  to 
values.  Last  week’s  exports  of  cheese  hence 
to  Europe  were  placed  at  6,081  boxes. 

April  29.  ’87.  April  30,  ’86. 

Cheese  (best  factory) ...  13%@14  10@11 

Eggs  have  been  irregular,  but  at  the  close 
steadier  on  a good  demand  from  local  and 
nearby  sources,  leaving  off  Thursday,  April 
28,  at  13%  to  13%  cents  for  best  fresh-gathered 
domestic. 


A Catalogue  of  the  “Wonderful  Chair,” 
combining  five  articles  of  furniture  with  50 
changes,  and  sold  at  a price  within  the  reach 
of  all,  mailed  on  application  by  the  Luburg 
Chair  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Ado. 

LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday.  April  SO,  1887. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary 8%  §5-16  §_  5~16 

Strict  Ordinary 8 9-16  8M  %H.  • 

Good  Ordinary 9%  9 11-16  9 11-16 

8trict  Good  Ordinary..  9 15-16  lOpg  10% 

Low  Middling 10  5-16  J046  |lj% 

Strict  Low  Middling. ..10%  10  11-16  10  11-16 

Middling 10  11-16  10%  10% 

Good  Middling 10  15-16  11%  11% 

8trict  Good  Middling.. .11  3-16  11%  11% 

Middling  Fair 11  9-16  11%  1}H 

Fair  13  3-16  12%  12% 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary 7 13-16  1 Low  Middling.  ...  9 7-16 

Strict  Good  Ord 8%  I Middling  10  5-16 

Hops.— Dull  and  unchanged.  American  Hops.— 
State  new,  best,  20c;  do  common  to  good,  15@18c;  do 
1885  best,  9@loe;  do  medium,  7®8e;  Pacific  Coast,  new. 
best,  20@21c;  do  common  to  goou.  14@Lc-  do  1885,  good 
to  prime  7®9c.  Foreign-German  1886,  best,  2oe#22c; 
and  common  to  good,  13@17c,  English,  do.  15®18c. 

Feed.— Quotations  are  for:  40  lbs.  at  90@95c.;  60  lbs 
at  85® 90.;  81)  lbs.  at  90c.;  100  lbs.  at  95c®*l;  sharp* 
at  95@1  05,  and  ryo  feed  85@87%c.  screenings  at  65 
@75c. 

Fruits.— Frksh.— Apples.— Baldwins,  per  bbl.,  at 
*4^4  50;  Northern  Spy  per  bbl,  $4(«o4  f)0.  Cranberries,  at 
S3  25(24  Oil  for  Jersey  per  crate.  Florida  oranges  at 
$6®6  50  for  best,  per  box;  $4  50(3)5  for  choice;  $2  00® 
4 00  for  lower  grades. 


?tat0  Potatoes  have  a better  Inquiry. 
*2nn%$  fvelngls  steadier-.  Potatoes.-State,  Rose 
ffll  qo^iS  nla,  1!u,rbvnk,',  32  00@2  25;  do,  Peerless,  ®1  7E> 
if 1 „•  N.  B.,  Rose.  50;  Maine  and  N. 

R.,  Hebron,  $2  2a@2  40;  Bermuda  potatoes,  $6  50667  50' 
nYhhc  P°tatoes'  Del  River,  fancy,  per  bbl.,  $2  75@3' 
Cabbages -new  per  bbl,  $1  50@4  00.  Onions.— 
Conn.,  red  per  bbl,  $2  75@8  25;  do.  Bermuda  per  crate, 

vmdaLne7'irLi'7K'rF<?Wl?bJersey’  State-  and  Pennsyl- 
Per,  “b  12c;  fowls,  Western,  per  a,  12c.  roosters 
XneSf  ^?d  ,°Id’  per  U>'  7®8ci  turkeys,  per  a 12@I3c- 
ducks,  western  pel  pair,  55@80c.  W 

f..^cDLTBV;_DRRSSKD  ”Turkeys-  fancy,  per  ft  14@15c- 

chlcken^Phnide'i.o’i11  k®  oC'  d°l poor  to  falr 
Stafe  onH  wit?  lp  iLa'  ,broll<‘rs.  3o@60e;  do, and  fowls, 
Un-OIH  1 Western  choice,  ll@12c;  do.  do.  Jersey,  12® 
t'wi cocks.  per  lb,  6@7c;  ducks,  western,  good  to 
Soi  LP'Xco’  lp®r'S;  do  do-  Inferior,  per  ft,  8@10c; 
dM,  *3'  h ’ P6r  doz'  *4  50®5;  S(luabs,  dark,  per 

Js-^Are  in  fair  demand;  and  steady.  Quoted  at 
Wgrate.f°r fancy  hand-picked;  3H@3Mc.for  farm- 
ed* r 

SWISjffi.1 Straw-No-^ > Bye,*W 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

*ivE,^9wRK;^rBOVISIONS-_PoRK  -Mess,  quoted  at 
Mess 1 ft 16 7vl 1 7 f o r ci' W'  *)6  52®u:  ®15  50@17  for  Family 
ftlm’e*  rBa°r:  5?d  811  50®15  fot  Extra 

iwi'J?  BkEF  — city  Extra  India  Mess,  #13@I5  Extra 

Hams  Packet,  $9;  Plate,  89  .50.  Beef 

xi^Ms.  Quoted  at  $41.  Cut  Meats.— Pickled  Bellies 

pickled 0tlhnid7^  to  Pickled  Hams,  llM@HHc 

bboulders,  6Mc;  Smoked  Hams  12«<j12Hc 
?/uuk*d  Shoulders,  (Me.  Middles.— Lone  Clearin' 
at  iLia <Juoted  at  »Mc.  Dressed  Hogs.-  Quoted 
RrJ.  f°r  a11  averages.  Lard.— Western  steam 
mPod’e<r»°i<;,Xp0r,)  ?uo-ted'  City  Steam  firm  and  In 
i ei0  7#v d <3l,f,n,  AC;  r.eaned.  quoted  7.45c;  Conti 
?2S®7  35c7*  Tniv U7  rica?  May’  7-21@7.28c;  June, 

7l56@7.*59c’.  J ly’  7-36@7-41c;.  August,  7.46@c.;  October, 

Philadelphia. — Beef. — City  Family  per  bbl  Udoso- 

*22^kPo'J93iii  Smoked  beet.  Beef  £££) 

ll5  50f<iit«Pdo  *TM?SS’  ..,6  50®l7i  d°.  prime  mess,  new, 
SS  n£  ' do,  faintly,  $17(3018.  Hams-smoked  12 
% i??8®’  b^7¥,?-  Lard  — City  Refined, 

7@7hS*  ’ d ’ 97  50:  do'  Butchers'  loose 

LfnbI^AtS*«fiPHnRKfr3)Id«Mes3'Ar®15'  New  do'  ««50; 
clear, *$^;  c®lea“* ribs!  $7  r^shtfrt  Heac  WsacS f 
*8Pi7SdnD.b0lMKers’o  5U®8  75;  Bong  clear,  ®8  25  to 
|s67h’  Clearrlbs’  *s25@$  3 37H;  short  clear,  ®8  45@ 

$7^55 ^d'ry 

(hix^),S$7  95derS  (boxed)-  ®6  10'*  Short  cle®a7r  aides. 

dairy  and  egg  markets. 

New  York. — Butter — Creamery — Elgin  extra  and 
iffb1  lots  25c;  Pennsylvania,  do  25c;  Western  best 
25c  Staff lme,22@23c;  do,  good  20@21c;  State,  extra) 
Si's  ,,nelv'  balf-tubs.  best  24e;  Half-firkin 

,„bs.  une,  22023c;  do  good.  20@21c;  Welsh  tubs,  flne 

to^tatlon°creamery!(best)  2<^2?crdo8?neC’l6@l8c*eFac" 

flnS,H^,S^T„®tate,fact?ry.  fancy  colored  13M@14c;  do, 
do  do  fair'  12^@!3c;  do  common,  ll@12c; 

l@2e  8 Sklm3’  Pennsylvania  skims 

12HQcfsom^eest:3l^^ctern’  13MC:  S0Uthera'  12@ 
daS?1^2lHc7BEdGsf-3i^)iI?i4c  peredoz.ery’  17M@23C* 

rvilIiAIIEr-Pf,IA'  Pa.— Butter  Steady.  Pennsylvania 
Creamery  extra.  25c;  Western  Creamery  extra,  25c; 

big  Flutter,  ciMiwtei 

cream,  14H@15Hc;  Ohio  flats,  c^ice  Tic-  Pennsv 
E^sa  Snl3rSk%‘S'  7®,9c=  d°:  full  skims',  iSfc 
othm-Tvestern  ^ °h‘°  BBd 

ic£7oTLMOBE'  Md-— BUTTER-Steady.  Western  packed 
16@19c;  creamery,  20@25c.  Eggs-Quiet  at  ll££v5  ’ 

FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 

NewYork. — Wheat. — No.  1 Hard,  95{&(a96c*  No  9 
9SMcrNo  1 Whd|V93i;97^CVNO-  3'  Ked’  ^Cno'.  ‘i  Ked 
Aprii,  92M@93Hc;  Te  fo?  May  j°0l 

June,  92  9 1fi@9;ic;  do  for  July  92  5 h £°r 

August,  9P4@91^c;  do.  for  SeptembeP®14|092Hc'  no 

— tt^T0^?1^^!94^®950’  do-  f°r  May,  99H@99Mc  Corn 
2 ?9cg  No62  Whfted  4i*¥@5?Jic;  Steamer‘48Hc;  No) 

L T WhJ,te  Slcl  No-  2 for  May  47bS  to  4844c- 

do)  foTAuTTitiTH  Amc9!;' 

White’ ^C,Mixed  do'  Whl'te.  S8J4c;  Nofl) 

,f-  WhltLe'  sTa'tXeed39l4eoScTrSo34f 3f7Sr  M 
foT  Xf4a^®34Hc;'do,°for2  f®-'- 


The  MAPES  CABBAGE  and  CAULIFLOWER  MAWURE 

Price  $4.30  per  bag  (200  lbs.)  Xil  URE 

*u  non  a 7 77  „ Sweet  Corn,  Cabbag-es.  Cauliflower*! 

Mr.  U.  Hmd‘  «**£  » « W* 

- ^^P^is^issfSL^s  c<i°  “rs.  Jaf?  h”f  h»4  s M v«rj  litlle 

J S,1  rd  800ibS-  0f  the  MalJes  Cubage  andgCaul7owe;  Man  !e  200  lbs  of  mnri^  ^ ^ 88  ear1^  an'd  Profitab  e Fof 
everv  ngrSlnfr0Wied  Z Ten  loads  ?ard  maDUre  were  plowed  under  ’ The  result  „!  nnn  \ aU  aPPbed  broadcast  and 

every  one  was  good.  My  crop  of  Cauliflowers  was  sinii.Irly  treated  with  the  Cabba8*8f  of  whicl* 

the  MAPES  TOBACCO  MAWURE 

10,590  pounds  Tobacco  « "L*  — cV^  .Wr/ °/; ‘ bH 1q 

W.  H SANDERSON,  South  Dee, field,  M,m,  uoder  date  of  December' M ^ 880  7“’^  S“K® 

This  is  my  first  experience  with  the  Mapes  Fertilizer  and  I am  Wl.i  i t 'jd’  ,188C’  lteS  as  follow»: 
fast  and  healthy  from  the  start,  and  matured  early,  having  no  brindfe  or  ’^Tt  The  TP  (Tobacco  Havana  Seed)  grew 

also  cured  a beautiful  and  even  color,  and  the  parties  who  bought  it  said  it  was  i t 14  'If  lar&c>  fine  ;‘r'(l  good  “burn  ” It 
lhaLWaS  a C5«P.a  httle  «ghter  in  color,  as  the  fashion  now  calls  hadsee“  with  0be  p^eption,  and 

crop  was  on  four  and-a-half  acres  and 


^ to  - ,he  Hikhest 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co..  158  Front  St.,  New  York 


50c. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

ESTABLISHED  1865. 

S.  H.  & E.  H.  FROST, 

ShlppersWni^fa^^lv^  & fllrnJhed 

Do1 0,?.0°  Piek?d  out  Pansy  Plants.  Choicest  Varie- 

hand  of  a superior  quality.  Price  in  2 bash  1,'iT  Tt'sn 

THf  new  YORK  PLOW  CO., 

57  Beehmnn  St.,  New  York  City. 


, By  its  aid  the  hair. 

For  ladles  It  produces  t' 
by  ladles  wearing  their  m me 
curledfor  the  day  to  a few  seconds. 

J 

| The  finest 

I aud  sent  on  trial,  postpaid,  on  reoe’int 
\ ELECTRIC  CORSETS,  BKUSHES.PR 


yto^fagmfcfi^”  ln  ,rom  one  to  two  minutes. 
r.„ha‘r0  in  the  fashionable  “loose  ant?  fluffy’’ mode  Gewtii^0and  any  other  form  desired 

Dr  SC0TT>« A^sss^^^ssam^ *—  uuuuuvuuuvuvuuuuUIIVV 
Inest  Tooth  Brush  ever  made^  nslL^TmlP,  TOOTH  BRUSH  OF  ALL  f» 

CTR1C  COR  AT°rfWlipl  fon  Bristles  to  come  m,Mn 


_ _ JfHTTA-FERCHA.  ROOFING 

FOR  FIAT  AND  STEEP  ROOFS. 

Cheap,  Durable,  Easily  Applied,  Fire-Proof,  Wind- 
,v,„  _ Proof  Water  proof. 
tor  Factories,  Mills,  Barns,  Sheds,  Etc. 

Empire  Roofing  Co., 

357  North  13tli  St„  Phifgdelpliia,  Pa 

GET  the  bestandIimpTfst! 


ENCLISH  CLEMATIS 


20  beautiful  kinds 
address 


REVERSIBLE 


o<^  L\ 
HAY  CARRIER 


Ewft?ig.llm0r  Left  \\  Scnd  foy  Free  Clrcn 
W ltliout  Change.  ID  ]ars  and  price’s.  “ 

SvfEsxxtioaa.  tills  Paper. 

Janesville  Hay  Tool  Co,,  Janesville,  Wis, 


WASH  BUGGIES  Whitmans  sprung PIIHTSSVIMS* 
t ou  it  tain  1 uinp.  USED  ,N  ANY  position,  j 
Send  (or  large  111. 
ustratefl  C’lrcu- 

lar  • J.  A.  Whitman,^ 

Providence.  R I.  5 


Grind  y°ur  own  Bone* 

Fin  the*s  HAND  mtt.t. 

(F.  Wilson’s  Patent).  lOO  per 


00  Choice  New  Recitations  13  ^Songs,  Elegant 


for  a 2c.  stamp. 


NEW 


^ A n.t,  " -Sam  pie  Cards,  all 

CADIZ  CARD  CO,,  Cadiz,  O, 


iv  tS11!16  ,Book  °.f  beautiful  cards,  14  Garner 
,1,2„(rlck3  ln  raar;l.c'  ‘,:>',!  Album  verses.  All  for 
a 2c.  stamp.  STAR  CARD  CO.,  Station  16,  Ohio 


TRADE 


PlillDI  C * KILLS  H 

maLukpLE  potato  bugs 

Fanners,  be  wise  and  SAVE  VOITW  rpniiu  u * ^ l»WWw 

Which  is  THE  BEST,  SAFEST^ndCH P APPUS?  I'ON,J,,N  PURPLE, 
Bugs,  Canker  Worms,  Pear  Slim/  ^ A I R-^T  poison  for  killing  Potato 
authorities,  colleges,  newspapers  and  DSed*  T l®  leadinK  agricultural 

For  sale  at  all  dealers  Full  Dartienlnro  „nf  uiasters  recommend  "London  Purple.” 

U C M I A1  r III  A U > C I ft  if . = i Clrculttrs  Free  from  sole  manufacturers 

HEMINGWAY  S LONDON  PURPLE  CO.  LTD.  SvfVSiffc 

You  Will  Not  Find 

k ^ 4 a „ mbit  with  years, 

greater  travellers  than  Stanley ; seed  saved  from  the  odds 
ma  ends  of  various  crops;  seed  raised  from  unsalable 
onions,  headless  cabbages,  sprangling  carrots,  or  refuse 
beets.  ( lam  always  happy  to  show  my  seed  stock. ) But 
if  you  want  Northern  seed,  honestly  raised,  home 
grown  (not  more  than  two  other  catalogues  contain  as 
lD  ?ee<*  waiJan.*ed  (see  the  cover),  valuable  novelties,  some 
r _ which  are  to  be  found  in  no  other,  send  for  my  vegetable  and 
flower-seed  catalogue  for  1887,  FREE  to  all.  It  contains  60  varie- 
ties 01  Beans,  43  of  Pea  s,  41  of  Cabbages,  53  of  Melons,  44  of 
orn,  etc.,  etc.,  besides  a large  and  choice  variety  of  flower  seed. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Warranted  5 yeara,  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  moneyTefund  " TT.. 

' AGENTS  WANTED  1 ^r^SK,fck°!g£ 

brated  KEYSTONE  WRINGERS^1]!?’  A7fio  <*!«• 

We  refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Addi^  ™ EKUS  wStom’JS 

Tlie  aBAFi  BUCKEYE  FOLDING  BINDER 

Of  h^r^st-Weld^amf  we  ftaifd  read^to'mainta^'n  S,is^ai^e  year  1886  demonstrated  thisin  Umutnds 

of  draft  in  the  harvest  of  1887.  Its  guy  aRd,^~^ 


Ozcolan  free. 


•'  Til  tr  era. 

AULTMAW,  MILLER  <3c  CO.,  - - AKRON,  OHIO. 


tools  have  ever  gained 
_e  favor  of  the  Air — 5 
can  public  so  rapit 


Remarkable  for  simplicity, 
strength,  ease  ana  per* 
fection  of  work. 


____  * *wp»ujjr,  lODi/iou  ox  worK. 

^Send  for  1 88T  Ca.tn.lo/guo  giving  ■ n 
full  description  and  reduction  in  prices,  $g  Li  AL 


Invaluable  in  any  Family  Wil1  do  the  work  of  6 to 
Vegetable  Garden.  10 

LEN  & CO^MSSiSMSlft^ 


— — J 

WATERPROOF  HAY  GOVERN  err 

a substitute  O KtaS;.  Hot  Beds^J . £?r  a"  Purp  iVso  pAt EN1™A  NT  B^ D r I’iri’f  i ' ~ 

for  circulars.  ’’SSUS&'ffi  ’ for  3’  8-  aRd  * «•  P*  yard,  and  & linchfs  wSe 

WATEIll  ROOFING  FIBER  CO.  (LIMITED),  56  SOUTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


MAY  7 


TWE.  HU  HIM-  OTJSWY-*  JVirai*£.n. 


fov  Il)f  1)oiwg. 


I take  the  cars  out  of  the  city  every  night. 
There  are  half  a dozen  tracks.  A man  is  hired 
to  stand  at  the  entrance  and  shout  out  the 
places  at  which  the  train  will  stop.  He  shouts 
so  that  one  can  hear  him  half  across  the  river. 
This  is  what  he  says:  “Thissideforthenorth- 

erntrains ! Hereyarontherightforthesoutbern 

branch  i”  He  shouts  this  over  and  over  again 
just  about  as  plain  as  I have  written  it.  We 
know  what  he  says,  because  wt>  know  where 
the  trains  stand.  Strangers  can’t  understand 
him.  They  have  to  ask  him  what  must  appear 
to  him  very  foolish  questions,  because  he 
thinks  he  has  just  been  telling  them  in  tones 
so  loud  that  he  has  nearly  split  his  lungs.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  a great  many  people  do 
work  in  just  that  way.  They  make  a great 
noise  and  a great  show  and  think  they  accom- 
plish wonderful  things.  One  half  the  effort 
spent  quietly  and  carefully  would  produce 
twice  as  much  work. 


May  1 is  “moving  day”  in  New  York.  Hun- 
dreds of  families  change  their  houses.  Some 
streets  are  pretty  well  filled  up  with  wagons 
carrying  goods  from  one  house  to  another.  I 
suppose  people  take  May  1 because  many 
year’s  contracts  expire  on  that  day.  I call 
moving  very  poor  business  indeed.  I like  to 
get  into  the  right  place  and  stay  there.  The 
only  way  to  do  this  is  to  think  things  all  out 
before  a move  is  made  Then  you  won’t  have 
to  regret  having  made  it.  Some  people  seem 
to  want  to  keep  moving  all  the  time.  They 
don’t  like  to  settle  down  to  one  place  or  to 
one  thing.  1 am  always  sorry  to  see  a boy 
who  wants  to  change  about  and  try  half  a 
dozen  things  at  once.  1 know  he  never  will 
amount  to  much.  Great  men,  great  fortunes, 
and  what  are  worth  far  more,  great  lives,  are 
made  by  “sticking  to”  a thing  and  going  way 
down  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

I told  my  boys  last  year  what  I thought  of 
a man  or  boy  who  would  laugh  at  the  sight  ot 
a woman  or  a girl  crying.  I want  to  repeat  it 
now  with  interest.  I saw  a boy  last  week  who 
had  teased  his  sister  until  she  felt  so  that  she 
had  to  cry.  He  was  standing  up  against  the 
fence  laughing  at  her.  Uncle  Mark  tries  to 
be  a well  disposed  man,  but  he  had  hard  woik 
to  walk  on  without  giving  that  boy  what  he 
deserved.  How  mauy  think  1 should  have 
given  it  to  him  anyway? 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I am  a boy  13  years 

old  I have  been  reading  the  letters  from  the 
Cousins,  and  I thought  I would  write  a few 
lines  My  aunt  has  taken  the  paper  for  31 
years  and  she  likes  it  very  much.  I was  in 
Florida  during  the  winter  of  1885.  The  oranges 
and  lemons  were  frozen  before  we  got  there, 
but  it  was  real  warm  and  pleasant  after  we 
arrived  The  temperature  averaged  about  85 
degrees  in  the  sun.  I want  to  tell  you  about 
a book  we  have,  it  was  printed  in  1692,  and  is 
195  years  old.  It  has  been  in  the  family  since 
lt>95.  The  name  of  it  is  “The  Faith  and  Piac- 
tice  of  the  Church  of  England.” 

Your  nephew,  volney  cheney. 

Mt.  Eaton,  Ohio. 

[That  is  an  old  book.  When  I was  a boy  I 
had  to  read  a book  called  “The  Proceedings 
of  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  for  the  year 
1703.”  The  folks  I lived  with  thought  such 
reading  was  good  for  boys.  I didn’t  think  so 
then  and  I don’t  think  so  now.  I was  in  Florida 
during  the  rainy  season.  It  was  wet  enough. 

— u.  M.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I am  glad  spring  has 
come.  I do  not  go  to  school  this  summer,  I 
have  to  stay  at  home  and  work.  Our  Jersey 
cow  had  twin  calves  and  we  think  they  are 
very  nice;  their  names  are  Pet  and  Pansy. 
We  feed  them  three  times  a day  and  give  them 
oil-meal  at  noons.  We  think  Flossie  is  the 
nicest  yearling  in  Schuyler  County.  W hen 
you  come  out  here  you  must  come  and  see  her. 

I have  set  one  hen  this  spring.  We  had  six 
turkeys  and  the  foxes  caught  two  of  them, 
and  we  set  a trap  for  them  and  caught  a tur- 
key. I like  to  read  the  Cousins’  letters  very 
much  and  would  like  to  read  mine. 

Schuyler  Co.,  KY.  Lena  bennett. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I am  a little  girl  11 
years  old.  We  live  on  a farm  of  120  acres. 
We  milk  24  cows  (I  milk  three) . We  raised 
22  little  calves  this  year.  I fed  them  milk 
and  oats.  I only  feed  12  now.  We  have  six 
horses.  We  have  lots  of  young  stock  besides 
the  calves.  Papa  has  no  hired  man,  and  so  I 
help  him.  I enjoy  reading  the  Cousins’  let- 
ters, and  The  Story  of  the  District  School  very 
much.  Yours  truly, 

EMMA  MARSHALL. 

Mills  Co.,  Iowa. 

\ Chicken  Acc:ouNT.-In  regard  to  the 
Is  we  kept  last  year  1 will  say  that  at  tue 


beginning  of  the  laying  season,  last  spring,  we 
had  31  Plymouth  Rock  hens  and  pullets,  three 
Brown  Leghorn  pullets  and  four  Wyandotte 
pullets.  The  pullets  were  hatched  about  July 
10,  1885  The  Plymouth  Rock  hens  commenc- 
ed laying  early  in  January:  the  Brown  Leg- 
horns the  last  of  the  month,  and  theWyau- 
dottes  early  in  February.  The  Plymouth 
Rocks  did  all  the  hatching.  Twenty-five  of 
them  were  set  and  20  of  them  were  allowed 
to  run  with  the  chickens  until  they  weaned 
them.  One  of  the  Brown  Leghorns  got  hung 
about  the  first  of  June.  I could  not  keep  a 
record  of  the  Wyandottes’  eggs  after  the  first 
of  July,  for  the  three  breeds  were  let  out  of 
the  breeding  pens  then.  Consequently  they 
were  counted  in  as  Plymouth  Rocks  after  that 
date.  The  Plymouth  Rocks  laid  2,19s  eggs, 
including  the  Wyandottes  after  July  1st.  The 
Brown  Leghorns  laid  305,  of  which  201  were 
laid  by  July  1st,  and  the  Wyandottes  laid  253. 

We  did  not  get  all  the  eggs,  for  the  hens  ate  a 
good  mauy  early  in  the  spring.  We  sold.  255 
eggs  for  setting  $5.55,  andsentto  market  1,382 
and  received  $13.49.  We  have  sold  264pounds 
live  chickens,  $13.20,  and  34  to  neighbors  for 
breeders,  $11.05.  We  also  have  50  of  the  young 
stock  on  hand,  besides  the  old  ones  worth  at 
the  market  price,  at  least  $12.50:  making  a 
total  of  $55  49.  We  used  all  the  eggs  and 
chickens  we  needed  in  a family  of  seven. 

Your  Niece,  minnie  craig. 

North  Branch. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I would  like  to  be 
one  of  the  Cousins  if  you  will  put  my  name 
on  the  list.  The  Rural  has  been  a welcome 
visitor  in  our  home  for  many  years;  that  is 
proof  enough  that  we  are  glad  to  see  it  come. 
We  live  near  the  foot  of  the  grand,  historic 
old  Lookout  Mountain,  in  one  of  the  busiest 
cities  of  the  South,  can  hear  the  whir  and  buzz 
of  machinery  day  and  night.  The  seeds  we 
receive  from  the  Rural  Grounds  are  planted 
in  our  yard  and  garden  and  tended  carefully. 

If  you  have  never  been  South,  come  down 
next  May  or  June  and  I will  take  you  to  all 
places  of  interest  and  make  your  visit  pleasant. 

Your  Little  Nephew,  virgil  mcClasky. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I would  like  to  join 
the  Y.  H.  C.  We  have  taken  the  Rural  for 
a number  of  years;  think  we  cannot  get  along 
without  it.  We  came  to  Newport,  Brown 
Co.,  Nebraska,  from  the  western  part  of  New 
York  last  October.  We  live  in  a sod  house  on 
a homestead,  one  mile  south  of  the  F.  E.  & 
Mo.  Valley  R.  R.  I have  two  brothers.  We 

have  lots  of  fun  hunting  jack  rabbits.  There 

is  lots  of  wild  game  here.  This  country  is  set- 
tling up  very  fast;  men  are  coming  in  on  the 
train  almost  every  day,  looking  for  land.  As 
far  as  we  have  seen  this  is  a good  farming 
country.  Crops  were  good  last  year  consid- 
ering the  dry  season.  We  are  anxious  to 
grow  the  seeds  here  and  see  if  they  will  give 
us  great  satisfaction.  We  are  gll  fond  of 
flowers  and  always  try  to  have  a good  gar- 

den  edson  weaver. 

Brown  Co.,  Neb. 


COOLEY  CREAMERS. 

Largely  Imitated,  but  not  equaled. 

They  have  a PATENTED  PROCESS 

which  No  Others  can  Use. 


^ a wartuM  for  suneriorlty of  process  and  product.  Semifor 


, v, ......  A and 

SUPPLIES. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


ANEW  BUTTE  t PRESERVATIVE. 

KELLOGG’S 

Royal  Salt. 

POSITIVELY  PREVENTS  BUTTER  1 
RHOIYI  EVER  BECOMING  RANCH).. 

Endorsed  by  George  B.  D°uglM.  Esq.,  Ex  Pre^dtem 
Mprpn nt Exchange:  Putnam  Conklin,  Esq  , mana^ 
T ,ur  er  W .yl  n7&  Co.'s  Butter  Department.  New 
York  Cl  tv  • col  Wm.  Crozier,  Northport,  L I.,  N.  Y.; 
St  Louis  Dairy  Co.,  Charles  Cabanne,  Gen  1 Manager. 
St  Louis,  Mo  and  others.  See  American  Agriculturist , 
page  326,  August  number.  1886. 

FCT  ~ ""  ""  


FOR  SALE, 

Holstein-  Freisian  Hull, 

TIIO  KBE  CKE, 

463  FH.B.;  3512  H.H.B.  Sire  REMBRANDT,  172  F.HB; 
Dam  HELKJF,  752F.H.B.  Is  four  years  old:  Ik  distinct- 
ively (about  equally!  marked;  Is  a sure  and  true  stock 
getter,  and  entirely  gentle;  is  in  good  service  condi- 
tion Having  no  further  use  for  bim.  I will  sell  him 
low.  G.  VV  THOMPSON, 

Stelton,  N.  J. 


DHcrp  328,  AUgUSt  nUIIlUci.  mou.  , ~ . C'r\  Gg 

2 Vffi!.  “JrJf.’cKr 

hold,  L.  I.’;  Frank  Sisson  and  C.  J.  Vh^s.  Ne'v  London, 
Conn  ; G.  A Waggaman,  Houston.  Texas,  R.  G.  war 
cellus,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.:  Spangler  & Pvi<-b,  Mar  < Ua. 
Pa  • Woodward  & Co.,  Hartford.  Conn.:  H.  C.  Tanner 
& Ob' Saluda.  N C : R.  Stokes  Sayre.  Tanadega.  Ala.. 
Tpt»  Rrocck  Wentworth,  Chatham.  N.  Y..  Jonn  v. 

I K>U  as  Mt . J a e k so  n , Va  : Charles  A.  Muller.  Beekman. 
N.Y.;  Homer  Ramsdell  Trans  C o.,  Newburgh,  N A ., 

J.  B.Templeman.  Rmadway,  ya.,J.  C.Leslm.Sp  g 

field,  Ohio;  Butter  Preservative  Salt  Co.,  New  lorn 
City,  N.  Y.,  and  dealers  in  dairy  supplies  generally 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Send  for  Circular.  e 

BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE  SAl.i  Ct»„ 

Office  and  Factory.  m „ 

Foot  of  West  Eleventh  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  x . 

THE  “COMMON  SENSE”  MILK  PHIL 

This  is  the 
onlv  perfect 
Pail  made.— 
There  are  no 
seams  in  the 
front  to  catch 
the  dirt.  It  has 
a perfectly  fit- 
ting strainer, 
which  can  be 
Instantly  re- 
moved, so  that 

every  part  of 
the  pall  may 
be  quickly  and 
thoroughly 
cleaned. 

Extra  strain 

patented.  ers  can  be  oh- 

’ “nVe  Pams  made  from  heavy  XX  tin,  and  is  in  all 
relSCd1oVh^ai"r^arWOA1g,e‘li-ts  wanted. 

milking  tubes. 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  TEATS. 
This  is  the  best  Tube  In  the  market.  Sent,  post- 

¥ube,'25  wmtsfFlv^Tubesf^lLI^.  °SeEd  for  spe- 
, cial  circulars  to 

BARTLETT  Sc  DOW, 


IMPORTANT  TO 

HORSE  AND  CATTLE  OWNERS. 

GERMAN  PEAT  MOSS 

(STABLE  BEDDING.) 

Superior  substitute  for  Straw.  Ch>  aper,  Cleaner,  Dis- 
infectant and  Wholesome.  Makes  most  excellent  Ma- 
nure. Send  for  circular.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

THE  GERMAN  PEAT  MO»S  CO., 
(Loewstein  & Marcus.)  99  Nassau  St,.  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs,  82.30  per  13 
P.  Ducks.  $1  per  13;  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  *1  per  15. 
Address  D.  M.  BROWN, 

Prospect,  Ohio. 


EXCELSIOR  P.  ROrKS. 

CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  EAST  AND  WEST. 

Highest  Honors  1886  and  1887,  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  and 

mr^nafalogue.^PeS<  T^JIOEr'a^^Ow'n^EN^)^ 

RECORDED  PRZE  SWNE 

sTtN.C  W.  R .' Chester  Whites; 
F Poland  < hinas,  Fancy  Strains: 
I mut’d  English  Berkshires, 

Recorded  Pedtoee.  Health.  ThrHt 

and  Purity  Guaranteed.  C ,fiH  .^WARRING T ON 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


LOWELL  MASS. 


WARREN 

MILK  BOTTLES 

' Patented  March  23d,  1880. 

Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
of  Milk  in  all  Cities 
and  Towns. 

A LONQ-NEEDED  WANT 
AT  LAST  SUPPLIED. 
A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 
72  Murray  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


Standard 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

t-  or  I*ovilfcry  Fencing. 

7-8  OF  ONK  CENT  FOR  2 INCH  MESH  NO  19  WIRE. 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

llalchers  and  Brooders. 

Send  for  ^'r^^^Brockner  & Kvane^ 


prepared  U.  furnish  rel'ix.nsfbh!  p^ties^Wth  unl^h- 

St;;1  is:  agRgJgasa^ag- 

•Tre?”  giving"  ^arUcula?s!CUcar  Harris, 

Box  102,  Co'.umbus,  Ohio. 


ra^RpfaItstfceetcHf^  3S& 

S^^d\ioTn?^«ortP^  .^Chicago,  Hi. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  Papa  has  a right 
large  farm  and  has  made  me  a little  gaiden  in 
one  part  of  the  yard  for  flowers;  about  30  by 
60  feet.  I have  a vegetable  gar  len  in  one 
part  of  the  orchard.  I have  more  roses  than 
anything  else  in  my  flower  garden.  Under 
one  of  the  bushes  I found  a strawberry  plant 
which  I intend  to  keep.  Papa  also  found  seven 
plants  in  another  part  of  the  farm,  from  his 
plants,  that  he  is  taking  care  of  for  he  says 
some  of  the  finest  plants  have  been  originated 
in  that  way.  I am  in  favor  for  you  to  put 
your  picture  in  the  Rural  like  Mrs.  M.  W. 
Fisher.  Please  go  on  with  the  District  School 
story.  I am  11  years  old.  Your  Nephew, 

Somerset  County,  Md , mervin  sudler 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  Mamma  bad  about 
175  young  chickens  hatched  out,  but  the  rats 
took  about  25,  and  a hawk  comes  about  every 
day , and  I suppose  he  takes  some.  There  was 
an  opossum  around  here  which  destroyed 
two  hen-nests  of  eggs  with  15  in  each.  Papa 
set  a steel  rat  trap  and  caught  him.  I will 
close  for  this  time.  Y our  Friend, 

Easton,  Md.  Ralph  e.  swarts. 


atul 


ivyandottes. 

Ptrcra  ci  13*  per  39.  Fine  stock,  Healthy  and 
Pure8  lend  to  N R-  SHUSTER,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

v.  s.  coopkr, 

SCHRAALENBITRGH,  N.  3. 

Breeder  of  Wyandottes, 

Rocks  and  White  P.  Rocks.  Eggs,  $3  for  13;  So  for  26 
except  White  Wyandottes,  which  are  $5  for  13;  $8  for  26. 

POULTRY  NETTING 

Cheaper  than  Ever. 

Write  for  prices  to 

Wm.  Cabbie  Encelsior  Wire  M’f’g  Co., 

43  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YOKK. 


„ r . From  Black  Minorca®,  White  Minorca.® , 

EGGSS;;^;Ss;S'gKrC 

CALF 

— feeder 

This  NEW  article  is  appreciated  and  ap- 
proved by  all  progressive  Farmer,  and 
Stock  Raisers.  The  calf  aucka  its  food 

alonlr,  in  a perfectly  natural  way.  thrlv-  

leg  as  well  as  when  fed  on  >te  own  r l*/  Q 

Gircu'a  i free.  SMALL  4 M ATTHEWS, 
a a-  tb  M arket  Street,  BOSTON.  MA  S. 


SMALL’S 


mijsceUaneousi 

SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES 

directions  and  outfit  for  hand  or  horse  power  at  bottom 

kIe^O^ORCE  HUM  1*  to.,  Lock  port,  N.  Y. 

Cheaper  than  Paint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 

l or  Outbuildings/  Shingles,  Fences,  etc.  Dura[}J®{ 
Strong  Preservatives  of  the  Wood.  Can  be  applied 
with  a Whitewash  Brush  by  any  boy.  In  all  colors. 
HA  >1 U EL  CAUOf,  Sole  Map 

. . . , _ n\  !/■  I T T1V 


Practical  ,1’OlILTlt  Y BOOK- 
I OOpp.t  beautiful  colored  plate, 
engravings  and  descriptions  of  all 
8,Th  ' “ to  caponi/.e;  plans  for 
noultrv  houses;  about  incubator-,; 

and  where  to  buy  Kggs  and  F°w's. 
Mailed  f«r  45  Lents. 

I ^loMhUfe?.  I^lh£SpV 


BkATCHFOKD’S 

royal  stock  food, 

CATTLE  CAKE. 

No^to^khoMer6 should  be  without  this  cake  to  mix 

with  the  ordinary  feed.  , , 

BL&TGHFORO’S  CALF-REARING  MEAL, 

is  endorsed  bv  Agricultural  Experiment  StetioM  and 
LET  ON  FEEDING,”  issued  and  mailed  free  Dy 

E.  W.  Blatchford  & Co., 

CHICAGO,  ICL,. 


.wuc  ...  ANUFACTURER, 

Send  fmr  Circular."  ” ~ ’70  KILBY  ST  , BOSTON. 

«£=  to  88  a day.  Samples  worth  *1.50.  FREE. 
3)0  n. -not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write 

Jlrowsicr  safety  Hein  Holder  Co.,  Holly, 


'A  H'TH  uospuHBHE  HAVH  IH°H 
•mudsud  snftssMuxs  ‘ a O O bsmppb  AnsipBd 

-dms  -q  I *001  suxoq  <5  001  JO  09  93  soaois  hiua 

aHbkwm'a 


:?l'5i'lsxs  JOJ 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWIMS  SUMMON, 

The  only  ,,rac.y.^l^Ycd^frciHar' free”VMan^aeTured 
COuAddlso"  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y. 


perfect  hatcher 

PERFECT  BROODER, 

The  leading  machines  of  the  ^{^^.Grin 


91S5 BWtS 


the 


This  beats  all  records  oi  neu»«.  ' 

P A B U L U M . 

Any  of  our  readers  having  stock  out  of  condition 
can  reeure  a package  of  PA BU1AM  by  sending  ad- 
dress to  The  American  < attic  l<ood  Co., 
148  Seneca  Street,  Cleveland.  O. 

FARMER’S  PRICES! 

HOltSTEINS 


PERSONALS. 

Governor  Beaver,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  a 
total  abstainer  from  intoxicating  drinks  and 
also  from  tobacco. 

Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  of  Washington,  is  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  investigating  some  insect 
pests  of  orange  trees. 

Senator  Don  Cameron  is  said  to  be  mak- 
ing $100,000  a year  by  his  operations  in  Wash- 
ington City  real  estate. 

The  Logan  Memorial  Fund,  for  the  benefit 
of  Mrs.  Logan,  has  closed  after  reaching  $62,- 
934.  It  was  proposed  to  raise  $100,000. 

The  Beecher  family  are  preparing  to  leave 
the  house  in  Hicks  and  Clark  Streets,  Brook- 
lyn, where  Mr.  Beecher  died.  Col.  Beecher 
has  rented  a house  in  Tarrytown. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  has  had  his  for- 
tune told  twice,  the  first  time  by  a gypsy,  the 
second  by  a woman  reputed  skillful  in  palmis- 
try. Both  times  it  was  announced  that  he 
would  live  96  years. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  still 
spend  much  time  at  Oak  View,  the  President’s 
country  house.  Mr.  Cleveland  drives  to  the 
White  House  every  morning,  returning  for 
dinner. 

Among  the  Pope’s  Easter  gifts  was  an  egg 
carved  from  a blockof  the  finest  ivory,  lined 
with  quilted  satin,  and  inclosing  a ruby  and 
several  diamonds.  The  gems  were  worth 
$10,000. 

Mr  Blaine,  who  has  returned  East,  looked 
pale  and  tired  as  he  took  lunch  at  the  Albany 
Depot  Restaurant  Wednesday.  The  traces  of 
his  recent  illness  were  plainly  discernible  in 
his  face. 

The  President  has  appointed  Edward  F. 
Bingham,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Chief  Justice  Cartter. 


for  hours  without  stirring.  The  Commission- 
ers have  so  far  shown  a great  capacity  for 
hard  work  and  do  not  hurry  over  details. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Julia  Ward  Howe,  in  the  Forum,  writes 
of  Dress  and  Undress.”  She  calls  the  dresses 
worn  by  the  fashionable  women,  immodest, 
unhealthful,  and  uncomfortable.  It  is  a bet- 
ter discussion  of  the  subject  than  we  are  usu- 
ally treated  to.  Too  many  people  attempt  to 
talk  about  the  proper  clothes  for  women  with- 
out knowing  what  they  are  talking  about.  If 
one-half  of  what  these  critics  have  told  us 
were  true,  very  few  women  would  be  alive 
to-day. 

The  story  of  the  deaf  mute,  in  Harper’s,  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  recent  short  stories. 
The  letters  which  passed  between  the  mute 
lovers  are  curious  enough.  It  appears  that 
one  must  hear  a language  in  order  to  write 
it  correctly.  These  deaf  mutes  were  taught 
by  careful  teachers  and  carefully  practiced 
upon  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  yet  they  made 
absurd  mistakes  in  writing.  Few  people  un- 
derstand what  the  world  must  seem  to  a deaf 
mute  or  to  one  who  is  simply  deaf.  Some  one 
has  said  that  the  only  way  to  fill  the  world  with 
tiue  charity  would  be  to  make  every  person 
go  through  certain  portions  of  life,  lame, 
blind,  deaf  and  bitterly  poor.  It  would  be 
rough  treatment,  but  the  world  would  be  bet- 
ter for  it. 


brother  or  sister  as  quickly  as  he  would  an 
enemy,  etc.,  etc.  This  appears  to  be  Seth’s 
idea  of  an  editor’s  duty.  He  does  not  seem  to 
know  who  is  to  pay  the  editor  for  such  service. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  public  do  not  seem  in- 
c med  to  do  so.  Albert’s  opinion  is  that  the 
lawyer  who  will  be  absolutely  honest,  the  doc- 
tor who  will  always  tell  the  truth,  and  the 
editor  who  does  not  appreciate  the  gold  of 
silence, will  starve  to  death  and  be  branded  by 
the  public  as  fools. 
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Piffcrttancous  guimthttog. 


If  you  intend  to  buy  a 
hay  car  (of  which  we  make 
three  (3)  styles)  a grappling 
Fork  or  a Sulky  Plow 
Send  for  prices,  etc.,  to 

Fowler  & Farrington, 

Taughamiock  Falls,  N.  Y 


down,  a record  no  other 
)mill  can  show.  Sent  on  30 
days’  trial.  Also  feed  grind- 
ers,  shellers,  pumps,  etc.  P 
Agents  wanted.  Catalogues 
free.  Challenge  Wind 
Mill  and  Feed  Mill  Co. 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  111. 
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President  Hyde,  of  Dartmouth  College 
believes  in  base-ball.  He  thinks  that  if  in 
that  game  the  students  work  off  some  of  their 
superfluous  activity  they  will  be  less  inclined 
to  mischief.  The  president  is  a base-ball  ex- 
pert himself. 

Kansas  City  is  having  an  enormous 

boom.”  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  when  there  last 
week,  went  into  a bookstore  to  get  a map  of 
the  place.  The  proprietor  had  only  one,  and 
it,  he  deprecatingly  admitted,  was  eight  days 
old,  and,  therefore,  quite  obsolete. 

Col.  Winchester,  of  West  Virginia,  has 
given  an  additional  40,000  acres  for  hunting 
purposes  to  the  Cheat  Mountain  Sportsmen’s 
Association.  The  entire  preserve  now  includes 
95,000  acres,  and  is  the  finest  and  most  exten- 
sive hunting  park  east  of  the  Rockies. 

Citizen  George  Francis  Train  says  that 
when  he  stopped  eating  meat,  13  years  ago 
and  began  living  on  fruit  and  grain,  °he 
weighed  210  pounds.  He  now  weighs  180,  and 
as  he  is  six  feet  in  hight,  he  thinks  he  has  the 
correct  proportion.  He  has  not  been  ill  an 
hour  since  he  began  fasting. 

Col.  Wesley  Merritt,  commandant  at 
West  Point,  who  has  been  appointed  Briga- 
dier-General to  succeed  General  Wilcox  re- 
tired on  reaching  64  years  of  age,  is  to  remain 
in  charge  of  the  West  Point  military  acade- 
my until  after  the  June  examinations.  Will 
probably  be  succeeded  by  Gen.  J.  G.  Parke 
of  the  engineer  corps. 

A Washington  correspondent  delicately 
says:  ‘-There  is  a suspicious  air  about  the 
White  House  lately,  which  some  people  main- 
tain grows  out  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Cleveland 
is  not  much  given  to  social  matters  just  now. 
The  President  wears  a perpetual  smile  on  his 
face  and  occasionally  whistles  softly  to  him- 
self as  he  looks  out  over  the  broad  Potomac. 

The  knowing  ones  are  certain  that  1887  will 
be  the  proudest  one  of  Grover  Cleveland’s 
life.” 

Two  of  the  guests  at  Mr.  Andrew  Carne- 
gie’s wedding,  last  Friday  night,  were  tele- 
graph boys  in  Pittsburgh  with  him  40  years 
ago.  They  were  Robert  Pitcairn,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Pennsylvania’s  western  divi- 
sion, and  a man  of  wealth,  and  David 
McCargo,  who  is  now  the  general  manager  of 
the  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad.  All  three 
served  in  the  old  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Telegraph 
office  in  Pittsburgh-the  first  ever  established 
there  and  did  the  entire  messenger  work  of 
the  place. 

The  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  is 
an  interesting  body.  Little  Judge  Cooley  sits 
at  the  head  of  the  table  and  presides  with 
calm  dignity.  He  is  a small  man  physically 
with  gray  hair  and  beard,  and  wears  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles.  Morrison  and  Walker 
cannot  sit  still  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

They  are  the  humorists  of  the  body.  They 
have  struck  up  a great  friendship.  Bragg 
and  Sehoon maker  are  solemn  and  stately  and 
earmin  quietly  seated  opposite  Judge  Cooley 


We  are  permitted  to  look  upon  the  faces  of 
some  well  known  Southern  authors  in  the  May 
Harper’s.  The  faces  are  mostly  disappointing. 
Those  who  have  read  the  sayings  of  “Uncle 
Remus”  will  hardly  find  their  ideal  in  the  face 
of  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  “Charles  Egbert 
Craddock”  and  Miss  McClellan  are  the  least 
disappointing.  The  short  stories  of  the  for- 
mer are  strong  and  effective.  It  is  hard  to 
realize  in  reading  them  for  the  first  time  that 
the  author  is  a woman.  Miss  McClellan’s 
story,  “Oblivion,”  has  been  compared  with 
“Called  Back.” 


As  beautiful  Kitty  one  morning  was  trip- 
ping.” Every  old  reading  book  contains  this 

old  poem.  Who  has  not  not  read  it?  Who 
will  not  read  it  again  as  it  is  printed  in  Har- 
per’s. It  is  all  “pictured  out,”  as  the  school 
boys  say.  Nobody  can  blame  the  milk-maids 
for  breaking  their  pitchers  after  seeing  what 
befell  the  original  pitcher-breaker. 

Who  have  read  Walt  Whitman’s  poetry? 
There  is  much  poetry  but  very  little  rhyme 
in  ‘ Leaves  of  Grass.”  A poet  could  become 
famous  by  writing  out  Whitman’s  thoughts 
and  dressing  them  up  in  rhyme.  There  is  but 
one  poem  in  the  book  that  makes  any  preten- 
tions to  rhyme,  and  that  is  one  of  the  finest 
bits  of  poetry  in  the  English  Language  It 
was  inspired  by  the  death  of  President  Lin- 
coln. 

In  tbe^opular  Science  Monthly,  W.C.Gouin- 
lock  shows  that  baldness  is  largely  due  to  the 
kind  of  hat  that  is  worn  Any  hat  that  con- 
stricts the  blood  vessels  that  nourish  the  hair- 
bulbs  will  injure  the  hair.  The  common  high 
hat  and  hard  felt  hat  have  ruined  many  a good 
growth  of  hair  and  left  many  a head  bald  and 
shining.  We  have  long  believed  that  this  is 
true.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  modern  stiff 
hat.  If  its  use  is  continued  we  shall  be  a hair- 
less race. 


A R 'T’  T-T*  T?  9 

IMPROVED  NEEDLE  HIV  KNIFE 
North  Wayne  Tool  Co., 

_ HALLOWELL.  MAINE. 

REID’S 

CHURN  I CREAMERY 

SIMPLEST  4 BEST 

moves  entire. 

Easily  emptied 
, or  denned. 

butter"1  ,l“nd 

WORKERS,  PRINTERS 
SHIPPINC  BOXES;  etc 
CREAMER  YSUPPLIESl 

Circular  and  full  particulars  free. 

AGENT’S  WANTED.  ,, 

A.H.  KEID.  1685  Barker  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  P? 


NET  INTEREST  n 

guaranteed  by  the  It 

jarvis-conklinO 

MORTWALE  TRUST  CO 

CaDital  P»nANSAS  CITY,  3X0.  *’ 

capital  PaidMip 

Call  at  office  or  write  for  particulars. 

ROLAND  It.  CONKLIN, 

Equitable  Building,  New  York  City. 


FOR, A LE.- Established  FLOKTST  Riuain^oc 

raptdB'lncreMfd^b'No^^reemioSe  within6!.? 

hiT  wh!!iaS  ^ ,ar&e  wholesale  business  which  requires 
his  Wbole  time.  Only  those  meaning  busineX  ad 

8 S3WAI.3I,  IX azelton.  Pa. 


STOCK  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

Ezha  Coe  'car«--  Of  Graham  & Huhbell).  SaWnnah  Ga 


Struggle  against  barrenness  and  poor  soil  In  New 
England, 

WHEN 

IN  FERTILE  MINNESOTA, 

The  richest  and  best  farm  in  that  State  may  be  had 

. . $35  000 

All  in  one  piece. 

Good  house  cost  $3,800. 

Splendid  bam  cost  $1,000. 

Finest  timber;  160  acres  worth 
$100  an  acre. 

Clear  and  beautiful  Lake. 
School  bouse  close  bandy 

160  ACRES 


2b>  MILES  PROM  DEPOT 
PINE  ROADS. 


WELL  IMPROVED 
NO  WASTE. 


- _ ___  __  "U  WASTE. 

ALL  READY  TO  SEED 

15  f:i?CATTLF  IN  JrWn  ™PLEMENTS. 

D CAi1LE  IN  perfect  order 

Paid  last  year  above  expenses 
^ , $4,750. 

To  lovers  of  hunting  this  location  Is 

„ , , PARADISE. 

*or  full  particulars  apply  to 

A.  H.  HORNSBY,  Real  Estate  Broker 

,,  , S>T*  PAUL,  MINN. 

Also  for  particulars  as  to  St.  Paul. 


inniL  CAN  CREAMERY 

“ Afv3i?  raeNdcosin£  Wo:1:cu,ars- 

Warren,  Mass.,  and  Ft.  Atxinson,  Wisconsin 


MOSELEY’S 

OCCIDENT  CREAMER! 

AND  REFRIGERATOR. 

Quantity  INCREASED.  Quality  IMPROVED. 

I o sediment  with  either  milk  or  cream. 
. *L  «n  Merit.  One 

™ where  we  have  no  Agent. 
MOSELEY  A PRITCHARD  MFO.  CO 
Send  for  Circular.,  Clinton,  Iowa. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE  TRUST  Co., 

Capital  Paid-up  81,000,000 

fas  t K8- 

ROLAND  R.  CONKLIN.  SECRETARY, 
Equitable  Building,  New  York. 

kT*-” ,!r‘‘u,la"’  Providence, R. I.,or 
John  M.  Shngley,  411  Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

CONSUMPTION. 

thou £^an ^fSc ™ h^wors t*  u .a^>(>v0  disease  ; by  Its  use 
have  been  cored  Indeed  lnd  and  of  ><>"*  standing 

that  I will  send  TWO  BOTTLES  FRFW  n*  ^ *n  *ts  ©ffleacy 
U ABLE  TREATISE  on  this  together  with  a VAli 

& P.  Q, 

Ptssrcllanfauss  j&flvmisdttg. 


THE 


BOOKS. 


NEWPIECESTO  SHkrtK  ii\l  SCHuUL 

at  Church  or  Home  Entertainment* 
Elocution  Gesture.  Beautifully  illus- 
trated. 12 different  numbers,  $100.  8am- 
• u e 7omai  ’ 10  cts'  A8r©nts  Wanted. 
pJ  HALL  & oTEBBINS,  11  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO.  ILL 


Natural  Law  in  the  Business  World, 
by  Henry  Wood  (Lee  & Shepard,  Boston),  is 
the  best  book  on  the  labor  question  that  we 
have  received.  It  is  evidently  the  plain  com- 
mon-sense statement  of  a practical  man.  It 
will  correct  much  of  the  windy  eloquence  con- 
tained in  “Progress  and  Poverty.”  Many 
workingmen  are  inclined  to  accept  the  theo- 
ries of  Henry  George  without  examining  the 
other  side.  Reading  such  a book  as  this  would 
cause  them  to  know  more  and  say  less.  The 
following  passage  is  a fair  sample  of  the  argu- 
ments used.  Good  common  sense  it  is  too: 

iT’ie  , young  American  wage-worker  who 
puts  forth  his  best  efforts  and  who  practices 
economy,  or  the  limiting  of  his  expenses  to 
less  than  his  income,  has  as  good  ground 
tor  expecting  to  become  a capitalist  as  has 
the  gardener  to  expect  a crop  from  good  seed 
deposited  in  a rich  and  fertile  soil.  It  is  no 
less  true  that  he  who  does  as  little  as  will  pos- 
sibly keep  him  in  his  position, and  who  has  lit- 
tle regard  for  the  interests  of  his  employer 
has  the  elements  in  him  that  make  it  almost 
certain  that  he  will  always  be  a member  of 
the  dependent  class.” 


cuiar,  A.  B.  L.Utm  ilAU,  York,  Pal 


I CURE  FITS' 

tmAiVthlS  till 


HORSE  POWERS. 


Latest  Improvement. 

Machines  for  Threshing  and  Cleaning  Grains 

8SSSSSSXSf’ri“  *"J 

Work.  48-page  Pamphlet  FREE.  Address  ‘ 

A.  W.  (JRAY’S  SONS, 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers, 

Middletown  Springs,  Vermont. 


Thfre  is  a very  pretty  question  brought  out 
in  the  last  chapters  of  Seth’s  Brother’s  Wife  in 
Scribner’s  How  honest  should  an  editor  be? 
The  ideal  editor  exposes  all  frauds,  admits  no 
dubious  advertising,  pays  no  compliments, 
unless  deserved,  cares  not  a cent  for  popular- 
ity or  profit,  strikes  at  all  wrong,  exposes  hi« 


WELL  DRILLING 

Pcnto  buf  R or8e°P(m^r> PNtncl 
Guaranteed  to  drill  faster  and  u,bk  i wor^  ln -20  minutes. 

largest  Manufacturers  In  <5dest  Hnd 

Stamps  for  illustrated  cLSS^STaJSS^  ^ 'n 

I ierce  Well  Excavator  Co..  New  York 


BERRY 

It  VTnJ 


All  kinds.  Best  quality. 
Jessie,  Jewell,  and  all  other  novel- 

7E.  B.  Underhill,  Po u ouke e ps  ieJ?.  y . SEEDS. 


tlmA  nnH  ,uean  merely  to  Hop  tYem  For  a 

I have  mahd»  thh  Jmhem  ret,ukn  a?aln- 1 mean  a radical  cure 
gICEV5JSad®  ‘l1.9  disease  of  FXTS,  EPILEPSY  or  FALLINO 
the  worst  8tudL  I war  rant  niv  remedy  to  cure 

me  worst  cases.  Because  others  have  failed  Is  no  reason  fnr 

cnre'  Send  at  once  for' a treat?” and  L 
of.my  ‘"fallible  remedy.  Give  Egress  and  Post 

3 an  as, 

General  Advertising  Kates  of 

THE  RURAL  NDW  - YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  arc  there- 
fore respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  lino  (this 

sized  typo,  14  lines  to  the  inch) 30  cents. 

unc  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line.  25  « 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 
nunte  space 25  „ 

cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv  ” per 
line,  minion  leaded 75  cents. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

rhe  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  is- 

single  copy,  per  year 00  ' 

“ Six  months , IU 

Gern^n y^'pe r *y ear,^ post-paid.*^  *3.04  (12s.  Gd  , 

F^coionieV::;:.':::::;:::;-;;;;;:; 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-offlco  at  New  York  City  N Y 
as  second  class  mail  matter,  ’ ' ' 


pr.cent 


SIS 
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BUCKEYE 


HOUSEKEEPING  MELODIES. 


Sino  a song  of  cleaning  house! 

Pocketful  of  nails! 

Four-and-twenty  dustpans, 

Scrubbing  brooms  and  palls! 

When  the  door  Is  opened 
Wife  begins  to  sing: 

“Just  help  me  move  this  bureau  here, 

And  hang  this  picture,  won’t  you,  dear? 

And  tack  that  carpet  by  the  door, 

And  stretch  this  one  a little  more, 

And  drive  this  nai  1 and  screw  this  screw;  i Alg0 

And  here’s  a job  I have  for  you—  | and 

This  closet  door  will  never  catch, 

I think  you’ll  have  to  fix  the  latch; 

And,  oh!  while  you’re  about  It,  John, 

I wish  you’d  put  the  cornice  on, 

And  hang  this  curtain,  when  you’re  done 
I’ll  hand  you  up  the  other  one; 

This  box  has  got  to  have  a hinge 
Before  I can  put  on  the  fringe; 

And  won’t  you  mend  that  broken  chair? 

I’d  like  a hook  put  up  right  there. 

The  bureau  drawer  must  have  a knob, 

And  there’s  another  little  job— 

I really  hate  to  ask  you,  dear  - 
But  could  you  fix  a bracket  here?" 

And  on  It  goes,  when  these  are  through, 

With  this  and  that  and  those  to  do, 

Ad  infinitum,  and  more,  too. 

All  in  a merry  jingle— 

And  isn’t  it  enough  to  make 
A man  wish  he  was  single?  (Almost.) 

—Carrie  W Bronson,  in  Good  Housekeeping. 

Often  tried  but  never  convicted  Lard. 
Michigan  Farmer. 

Good  at  a pinch— the  crab.  A joint  affair 
— the  stovepipe.  As  broad  as  it  is  long  a 
square. — Puck. 

Of  all  the  famous  sculptors  the  world  has 
produced  not  one  has  been  able  to  mold  a 
figure  of  speech. — Boston  Budget. 

Deutcher  (yawning):  “How  you  vas, 

Hans.  You  ’don’t  know  me  no  more,  ain’t 
it?”  Hans:  “Mine  frent,  if  you  vas  shut  your 
mouth  so  I can  see  your  face,  den  mebbe  I 
can  tell  who  you  vas.” — Planter  and  Stock- 
man. 

“Ah!  what’s  this?”  exclaimed  the  intelligent 

compositor.  ‘Sermons  in  stones,  books  in  the 
running  brooks?’  That  can’t  be  right.  I have 
it!  He  means  ‘Sermons  in  books,  stones  in 
the  running  brooks.’  That’s  sense.”  And 
that  is  how  the  writer  found  it.  And  yet  he 
was  not  happy. — Boston  Transcript. 

“I  declare,”  exclaimed  Brown,  “I  never  saw 
such  a time  as  you  have  with  servant  girls.  I 
don’t  believe  you  will  ever  be  satisfied  till  you 
can  have  one  manufactured  to  order.’’ 
“Nonsense,  Brown,”  said  Mrs.  B.,  “I  shall  be 
satisfied  when  I find  one  ready  maid.”— Good 
Cheer. 

Seconding  the  Motion. — One  of  the  mem- 
bers moved  that  the  meeting  adjourn,  sine 
die.  “What  does  that  mean?”  whispered  a 
new  member  to  his  neighbor.  “Without 
day.”  “Very  well,”  said  the  new  member, 
rising  and  consulting  his  watch,  “If  Mr.  Day 
isn’t  here  in  10  minutes  I second  the  motion  to 
adjourn  without  him.”— Life. 

Lawyer  (to  timid  young  woman):  “Have 
you  ever  appeared  as  witness  in  a suit  be- 
fore?” Young  woman  (blushing) : “Yes,  sir, 
of  course.”  Lawyer:  “Please state  to  the  jury 
just  what  suit  it  was.”  Young  woman  (with 
more  confidence):  “It  was  a nun’s  veiling, 
shirred  down  the  front  and  trimmed  with  a 
lovely  blue,  with  hat  to  match—”  Judge 
(rapping  violently):  “Order  in  the  court! 
Kansas  City  Journal. 


Junior 

LAWN 

MOWER 


Made  in 
Four 

Sizes : 10,  12, 
14  and  16  inch 
cut.  Most  reliable 
Mower  in  use  Easy 
to  work.  Strong 
and  Durable. 


so  manufacturers  of  the  Buckeye  &»se  Feel 
Lawn  Sprinkler,  I ran  Turbine  Wind  Bn- 


and  IiiiwiiMM’iHKHM,  1 1 a l p vp 

jrj.w-M,  Buckeye  Force  Fiimps  and  Uuckeye 
Iran  Fencing.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 

MAST,  F00S  & CO.,  Springfield,  0. 


THE  ASPINWALL  POTATO  PUNTER. 


Plants  Potatoes  in  a single  operation. 

THORCUGH,  ACCURATE  and  RELIABLE. 
Send  for  circular  to 

ASPINWALL  M’F’G  CO., 

Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


o a T3L:ij.A-"W~3>r 

The  Great  Nursery  of 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 

200  Imported  Brood  Mares, 

Choicest  Families . 

larce  numbers 
all  aces, 

BOTH  SEXES, 

In  Stock. 


300  to  400 

Imported 

mOM  FRANCE 

__  - ’ttwmwi.w.W r”  Annually, 

jagg- Send  for  120-page  Catalogue,  illustrations 
by  Rost,  Bonlieur.  Address 

M.  W.  DUNHAM, 

Wayne,  DuPage  Co.,  Illinois. 


$143  WORTH  POTATOES, 

From  $23  worth  Stockbridge  Manures. 

The  following  premium  crop  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Bainbridge  Douty,  of  Charleton, 

Mass.,  and  published  in  the  transactions  of 
the  Worcester  South  Agricultural  Society 
for  188G-7 : 

The  acre  of  potatoes  entered  by  me  for  premium  was 
planted  May  21st-  The  land  was  greensward,  plowed 
the  1st  of  May,  and  furrowed  three  feet  apart  one  way. 

COST  OF  CROP. 

Plowing ® 

Stockbridge  Potato  Manure,  one  half 

broadcast  and  one  half  in  hill 23  00 

• Harrowing  and  Furrowing 3 00 

Nine  bushels  see  1 at  ?0  cents 6 £0 

Planting 5 

Paris  green,  plaster,  and  putting  on..  3 00 

Cultivating  and  hoeing 6 00 

Harvesting 8 3° 

*58  30 

VALUE  OF  CROP. 

23546  bushels  of  potatoes  at  CO  cts *141  20 

9 5 b bushels  small  potatoes  at  20  cts.  1 97 

$143  17 

Product  from  1 acre,  245  1-6  Busli. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Douty  applied 
about  1000  lbs.  of  fertilizer,  and  that  of 
the  total  number  of  bushels  raised,  less 
than  five  per  cent  were  small  potatoes.  The 
Stockbridge  Potato  Manure  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  producing  not  only  a large 
yield  but  also  a greater  proportion  of  mar- 
ketable potatoes  than  other  fertilizers  or 
manures. 

Get  lowest  cash  pi  ices  before  buying. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 
8 to  1 6 Horse  Power. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free.  Address 

■James  Leffel  &.  Co. 

| SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  110  Liberty  St..  New  York. 


i.i.ijiiwi 

^UN EQUALED 

For  House,  Barn, 


and  all  out-buildings. 

ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for  Sample  and  Book. 

1 f»  Duane  St.,  New  i ork  City. 

INDIANA  PAINT  & ROOFING  CO. 


THE  BUDLONG  DISK  HARROWS. 

1 A DOW’S  PATENT. 

THE  ONLY  DESIRABLE  DISK  HARROW.  The  best  is 
the  cheapest.  Write  for  Circulars,  Catalogue  D. 


w.Itlo.  Clevis-Centre 

fTr*  THE  WONDER  OF 
THE  AGE  I 


_ Spring 

INCLETREE 

Marvel  of  strength,  perfec- 
tion. 8inipH*Hy 


U FARMERS  & TEAM8’mH  .>vO.«i  » 

B*ai 

Send  for  cirgUare^and^ricellstW  ColumbllB<  G. 


ONONDAGA  F.  F.  DAIRY  SALT. 

THE  AMERICAN  DAIRY  SALT  CO.,  L’D,  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS,  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Purest  aud  best  Salt  In  the  market.  Used  by  a majority  of  Dairymen  In  the  country,  with  entire  satisfaction.^ 
rheaner  and  better  than  any  foreign  Salt.  First  Premiums  taken  wherever  exhibited.  Send  for  Salt  Manual,” 
rivlnfcerriflcl^l  a^ to  guilty,  premiums  taken,  &c.  Address  J.  W.  BARKER,  Sec’y,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

HOLST  KI  N-FRIESIAN8. 

STOP!  THINK!  INVESTIGATE! 
LAK  GssIHB  STOCK  FARM  has 

The  only  Cow  that  has  given  26,021  lbs.  2 oz  of  milk  n a year. 
The  only  four-year-old  that  has  given  23,602  lbs.  10  oz.in  a year. 
The  only  two-year-old  that  has  given  18,484  lbs.  13oz.  inayear. 
The  only  herd  of  mature  Cows  that  has  averaged  l.,16b  lbs. 

The  only  he^doTtwo-year-olds  that  has  averaged  12,4651bs.  7 

The  only  two-year  old  Holstein-Friesian  that  has  made  21 
lbs.  10jk  oz.  of  butter  In  a week.  . 

Thirty -one  Cows  in  this  herd  have  averaged  20  lbs.  1 oz.  of 

butter  In  a week.  , , . 

Fourteen  Cows  in  this  herd  have  averaged  22  lbs . 1 oz.  of 

^mRECI«2Mai«.2llzaPi .ONE  ««.  p^TanVc^standanJ-l^  Hambletonlan  StalUons. 

Also  a fine  stud  of  Clvdesdale  Stalllons.  Mares  ana  j?  always  mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Send  for  Catalogue  giving  full  records  and  pedig-ees.^^^^  poWELL  <fc  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone  Touch  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KNA.BE  A CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  V/est  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
No.  112  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York, 

How  to  SAVE  re  shingling,  STOP 
leaks  effectually  and  eheapb'  in 
roofs  of  all  kinds,  or  lay  NEW  roofs. 
Particulars  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


CREAMERY  OUTFITS  fOR 


We  make  from  the  best  material,  Superior  Articles  of 
Dairv  Goods,  that  are  models  of  strength  and  simplicity.  Manu 
faoturersof  Curtis’  Improved  Factory  Churn,  Mason  sPov.  ■, 
er  Butter  Worker.  Cream  Vats,  Curtis’  Oil  Test  Cliui'a.., 
Shipping  Boxes  for  PrintButter,  Refrigerator  Tanks  Cans  . 
for  Gathered  Cream,  Rectangular  Churns,  A 

Butter  Workers  for  Farm  Dairies.  One  Rectangular  Churn  at 
wholesale,  where  there  is  no  agent  Write  for  prices  and  discounts, 

CORNISH,  CURTIS  & GREENE,  Fort  Atkinson,  WIs. 


THE  NATIONAL  sm!tald  PLOW 


Tbey  are  made  of 

patent 

STEELED  METALr 

Which  is  FAR  SUPERIOR  to 
chilled  iron.  A large  number  now  in  ^ 
use  and  giving  Entire  batisfactioo. 

BELCHER  & TAYLOR, 

agricultural  tool,  company , 
Box  75  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS 


Awarded 
. FIRST  and 
w SECOND  l 
PREMICBS  „ 

-“at  the  Plow-  - 

ing  Match  of  the  HAMPDEN 
k(JO.  FA  IK  in  September  last, 
— — over  such  competitors  as  the  OLI- 
^yeb  Ohtlled  and  the  O assad  at  Sul  key 
Plows.  Send  for  Circular  and  Pnce  last. 


1887  GARFIELD’S 

“The  American”  ^ HAY  TEDDER. 


•lancsville 


. Manufactured  exclusively jjY 
ville  Machine  Co.,  JANESVILLE,  'Vis 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 

“Greatest  oiler.  Now  s your  liras 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas,  Coffee,  and  Baking 
Powder,  and  secure  a beautiful 
Gold  Band  or  Moss  R?se  CAma, 
Tea  Set,  Dinner  S t,  Gold  Band 


RrS^Jdet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor, 

TEA  CO.. 

« B 1 A3?*anfa 3TW  St..  Hew  Yo’rt 


/■J.  Box  289. 


' 

SIMPLE  — DURABLE  — EFFICIENT. 
MANUK ACTUBED  AND  FOB  BALE  BY 

ameh  plow  company, 

QUINCY  HALL,  BOSTON, 

And  58  BEEKMAN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  Circular  and  Illustrated' 
Pamphlet  of  Implements  and  Machines. 


HIGGANUM  M’F’G  CORPORATION, 

ufacturers.  


JANUM,  CT. 

Sole  ManifacturerH.^  ^^  ^ 3g  So>  MurUet  street,  Boston,  Mans. 

maTuTactTrers  TagrwTltural  implements  of  every  description. 
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HOW  MILK  IS  SPOILED. 


T.  D.  CURTIS. 


By  poor  condition  of  the  cows;  unfit , badly 
balanced,  or  malodorous  foods;  unclean 
milking  and  milking  in  unclean  places; 
cows  breathing  impure  air  or  drinking 
fmd  water. 

There  are  so  many  ways  by  which  milk 
can  be  and  is  spoiled  in  the  production  and 
handling  that  it  is  almost  a marvel  that  the 
consumer  gets  any  really  wholesome  milk  or 
sound  products  manufactured  from  it;  while 
much  that  is  consumed  is  not  either  fine-flav- 
ored and  rich  in  quality,  or  even  wholesome 
and  nutritious. 

In  the  first  place,  the  condition  of  the  cows 
is  an  important  factor  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  milk.  If  they  are  in  good  condition  and 
thriving,  the  milk  will  be  of  the  best  quality 
— provided  the  food  is  all  right.  If  they  are 
in  poor  condition  and  failing,  the  milk  will  be 
correspondingly  deteriorated  and  poor;  and 
if  they  are  in  very  poor  condition  the  milk 
will  be  positively  unwholesome,  besides  being 
deficient  in  the  important  elements  of  nutri- 
tion. Too  much  of  this  kind  of  milk  is  pro- 
duced, especially  in  winter  and  spring  when  a 
good  share  of  the  cows  of  the  country  get  run 
down  for  want  of  proper  food  and  care,  and 
are  what  has  bean  popularly  termed  “spring- 
poor.”  Such  cows  do  not  get  in  condition  to 
produce  really  firsLclass  milk  before  the 
droughts  of  summer  strike  the  pastures  and 
they  begin  to  lose  flesh,  to  go  again  into  win- 
ter-quarters in  a declining  condition,  on  scant 
food,  and  amid  uncomfortable  surroundings . 

A large  amount  of  poor  milk  is  the  result.  But 
cows  kept  in  this  condition  are  far  from  being 
as  profitable  as  they  should  be,  if  they  are  not 
kept  at  a loss,  which  they  surely  would  be  if 
the  milk  were  disposed  of  at  its  real,  intrinsic 
value. 

Improper  food  is  another  source  of  poor 
milk  and  small  yield.  If  the  food  contains  an 
excess  of  some  elements  and  a deficiency  of 
others,  it  is  fed  at  a loss  of  the  excessive  nu 
tritive  elements,  while  the  milk  will  be  defi- 
cient in  the  elements  that  are  lacking  in  the 
food — for  the  milk  is  made  of  the  food  the 
cow  eats  and  the  water  she  drinks,  and  she  has 
no  alchemy  by  which  she  can,  save  to  a very 
limited  extent,  supply  in  her  milk  the  articles 
missing  in  her  food.  The  food  must  be  prop 
erly  balanced — especially  the  carbonaceous 
and  nitrogenous  materials. 

But  even  when  feed  is  properly  balanced  as 
regards  the  chemical  elements,  if  it  contains 
any  ingredients  of  rank  flavor,  they  will  spoil 
the  flavor  of  the  milk.  Every  one  who  has 
had  experience  with  leeks,  cabbage,  turnips 
and  other  malflavored  and  malodorous  foods 
will  confess  this  fact.  Even  coarse,  rank 
grasses,  especially  those  grown  on  swampy 
soil,  seriously  affect  the  flavor  of  milk,  when 
eaten  by  cows.  Sweet,  nutritious  food  is  an 
absolute  necessity  in  the  production  of 
sweet,  nutritious  milk.  Sloppy  food 
makes  sloppy  milk.  All  dry  food  is  apt 
to  make  rather  tasteless,  though  perhaps  rich 
milk,  producing  cream  of  hard-churning  qual- 
ity. Hence  the  importance  in  winter  of  some 
sort  of  succulent  food  along  with  the  dry; 
and  it  may  with  the  same  force  be  said  that, 
in  summer,  a little  dry  food  with  so  much 
that  is  juicy  is  of  decided  advantage.  But, 
although  by  feeding  the  relative  amount  of 
solids  to  water,  the  milk  may  be  increased  or 
diminished,  the  relative  proportion  of  solids 
can  be  but  very  slightly  changed ; that  is  to  say, 
there  will  continue  to  be  the  same  proportion 
of  cheese  and  the  same  proportion  of  butter, 
although  both  may  be  increased  or  dimin- 
ished by  the  kind  of  food  fed  to  the  cows. 

All  this  pertains  to  the  production  of  milk. 
There  are  many  things  in  handling  milk 
which  may  injure  or  spoil  it  in  a greater  or 
less  length  of  time.  Unclean  milk  things  will 
introduce  the  germs  of  ferment  and  cause 
milk  to  prematurely  decay.  Hence,  all  milk 
things  should  be  thoroughly  washed  in  tepid 
water,  then  scalded  in  boiling  water,  and 
afterward  aired  in  sweet,  pure  air,  and  sunned 
if  possible.  Milking  in  a foul  stable,  where 
the  effluvia  from  souring  and  decaying  mat 
ter  are  floating  in  the  air,  is  a source  of  taint 
and  early  decay.  The  germs  fall  into  the 
milk  and  there  find  a congenial  soil  in  which 
to  germinate  and  flourish,  to  the  injury  and 
finally  the  destruction  of  the  milk.  For  this 
reason,  all  stables  where  milking  is  done  can- 
not be  kept  too  clean  or  too  well  aired.  A 
case  is  related  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Sturtevant,  of  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
where  the  milk  of  the  Jersey  cows  owned  by 
the  Station  all  at  once  showed  the  presence  of 
ferment  germs.  Nothing  of  a fermentive 
character  could  be  discovered  but  some  glu- 


cose meal  in  a far  distant  part  of  the  barn. 
On  the  removal  of  this  small  amount  of  fer- 
menting meal  the  trouble  ceased.  The  infer- 
ence naturally  was  that  the  germs  from  this 
meal  got  iuto  the  milk  by  being  inhaled  by 
the  cows  and,  entering  into  the  general  circu- 
lation, finally  appeared  in  the  milk,  or  direct- 
ly fell  into  the  milk  pails.  Perhaps  they  got 
into  the  milk  in  both  ways. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  barn-yards  or  any 
other  place  where  cows  are  milked.  No  mat- 
ter where  the  milking  is  done,  if  these  germs 
from  decaying  and  fermenting  matter  are 
floating  in  the  air,  the  milk  drawn  or  stand- 
ing in  that  air  will  contain  more  or  less  of 
them.  These  will  surely  propagate  their  kind 
to  the  injury  of  the  milk.  So  the  cows  breath- 
ing these  microbes  will  impart  them  to  the 
milk,  as  has  been  repeatedly  shown.  Profes- 
sor L.  B.  Arnold  says  that  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  air  of  a foul  stable  breathed  by  cows 
for  fifteen  minutes  before  milking,  will  give 
milk  that  “taste  of  the  barn-yard.” 

Further,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  when 
cows  are  compelled  to  drink  from  stagnant 
pools  containing  algse,  the  germs  of  these  alg» 
enter  into  the  circulation  of  the  cows  and  are 
found  in  the  milk.  Some  years  ago,  a case  of 
this  kind  occurred  at  Cornell  University, 
where  the  spores  of  the  algae  contained  in  the 
water  which  the  cows  drank  were  found  both 
in  the  blood  and  the  milk  of  the  cows.  Their 
presence  in  the  blood  caused  a feverish  condi- 
tion of  the  animals,  and  produced  an  unnatu- 
ral appearance  of  the  milk.  By  inference 
they  also  rendered  the  milk  unwholesome.  It 
is,  therefore,  self-evidently  important  that 
cows  should  have  only  pure  water  to  drink 
and  pure  air  to  breathe. 

The  intelligent  and  progressive  dairyman 
will  be  on  his  guard  at  every  point  to  avoid 
the  numerous  causes  of  taint  in  milk ; and  he 
will  not  fail  to  see  that  his  cows  have  plenty 
of  good,  sweet  food  to  eat,  pure  water  to  drink, 
pure  air  to  breathe,  and  clean  and  sweet  sur- 
roundings generally. 


SMALL 


CHEESE  FOR  FAMILY  CON- 
SUMPTION. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


Cream  cheese;  sour  shim-milk  cheese;  im- 
itation Neufchdtel  cheese;  artificially  fla- 
vored cheeses;  blue  veined  cheeses. 


There  are  several  kinds  of  cheese  that  can 
be  made  where  but  two  or  three  cows  are 
kept,  and  several  of  them  are  delicacies  as 
well  as  nutritious  food.  First  may  be  men- 
tioned the  cream  cheese,  as  rich  as  butter  but 
with  a pronounced  cheese  flavor  that  makes 
it  quite  acceptable  as  a dish  for  dessert.  This 
is  made  as  follows:  The  milk  is  set  in  shallow 
pans  in  the  usual  way,  and  at  the  end  of  12 
hours  the  pans  are  set  on  a stove  only  moder- 
ately hot  so  that  the  milk  will  warm  through 
gradually  until  the  film  of  cream  shrinks  and 
becomes  wrinkled.  The  milk  must  not  boil,  and 
when  warmed  sufficiently, it  is  removed  from 
the  stove  and  set  back  on  the  shelves.  After  12 
hours  it  is  ready  to  be  skimmed  and  the  cream 
is  taken  off  in  a thick,  semi-solid  mass.  This  is 
called  clouted  cream  and  is  often  eaten  by  itself 
as  a delicacy, which  it  really  is.  If  it  is  churned 
it  makes  a rather  flat-flavored  butter, but  it  will 
keep  sweet  a very  long  time— for  months,  or 
a year,  or  more.  This  thick  cream  is  dipped 
off  from  the  milk  and  put  in  small  wooden 
molds,  about  five  inches  long,  three  wide  and 
two  deep.  These  are  laid  upon  a folded  linen 
or  cotton  cloth  which  absorbs  the  whey  which 
drains  from  the  cream.  The  cream  soon  be- 
comes solid  and  of  the  consistence  of  new- 
made  butter;  then  the  molds  are  lifted  off 
from  the  cheeses  and  these  are  left  to  drain 
for  a day  longer.  A little  salt  is  sprinkled 
upon  the  cheeses  when  the  molds  are  re* 
moved,  and  they  are  fit  for  use  at  any  time 
after  draining  for  24  hours.  These  cheeses 
sell  in  the  European  and  English  markets  for 
50  cent  each  and  weigh  about  one  pound. 

Another  small  cheese  is  made  from  the  curd 
of  sour  skimmed  milk  or  buttermilk,  and  is  a 
very  pleasant  relish  for  a supper  or  a lunch. 
The  sour  milk  is  set  upon  the  stove  in  the  pans 
and  warmed  until  the  curd  sets.  This  is 
dipped  out  into  a thin  muslin  cloth  and  hung 
up  to  drain.  When  the  whey  is  drained  off 
the  curd,  slightly  salted,  is  molded  with  the 
hands  into  small, 'round  cakes  flattened  some- 
what, and  these  are  packed  into  a stoneware 
jar  and  set  in  a warm  closet  for  a few  days  to 
“ripen,”  when  they  acquire  a pronounced 
cheese  flavor.  By  longer  ripening  the  curd 
changes  to  a rather  pasty  consistency, and  the 
cheeses  may  become  sticky  and  covered  with 
blue  mold.  When  this  happens,  the  ripeness 
is  complete;  the  cheeses  are  scraped  free  from 
mold  and  set  away  in  a cool,  airy  place  for 
consumption.  In  the  ripening  process  the 
cheese  acquires  a buttery  texture  and  becomes 
soft.  By  longer  keeping  and  exposure  to  a 
warm  temperature,  a very  good  “Limberger” 
may  bo  made  in  this  way. 


An  exquisite  small  cheese  may  be  made  in 
imitation  of  the  Neufchktel,  which  is  exceed- 
ing popular  in  the  large  cities,  both  in  Ameri- 
ca and  Europe.This  is  made  of  sweet, fresh  milk, 
to  which  is  added  the  sweet  cream  of  the  previ- 
ous milking.  The  fresh  milk  of  a good  butter- 
yielding  Jersey  cow  would  made  these  cheeses 
without  the  addition  of  cream.  The  mixture 
of  milk  and  cream  is  warmed  to  80  degrees 
and  sufficient  rennet  is  added  and  stirred  into 
it  to  make  the  curd  in  an  hour  and  a half  or 
two  hours.  The  curd  is  dipped  out  very  care- 
fully with  a strainer,  as  soon  as  it  is  firm 
enough  not  to  break,  and  is  put  in- 
to cylindrical  molds  about  six  inches 
in  hight  and  two  or  three  inches 
in  diameter.  These  molds  are  made  of  tin; 
a small  fruit  or  oyster  can,  having  the  top 
and  bottom  melted  off  on  a hot  stove,  would 
make  an  excellent  mold  for  this  kind  of  cheese. 
The  molds  should  be  ^pierced  with  holes  to  let 
the  whey  drain  off,  and  are  placed  on  a clean 
folded  cloth  to  be  filled.  As  soon  as  the  curd 
becomes  firm  enough  it  is  turned  out  of  the 
molds  and  set  on  a table  covered  with  a straw 
mat,  to  permit  the  still  exuding  moisture  to 
drain  off.  These  cheeses  are  eaten  fresh  when 
10  or  12  hours  old,  or  they  are  lightly  salted, 
wrapped  in  paraffine  paper  and  kept  in  a cool 
place,  neither  dry  nor  damp,  where  they  will 
keep  a long  time  in  good  condition. 

This  same  process  is  used  for  making  small, 
flat,  round  cheeses  and  others  square  or  formed 
in  molds  of  various  shapes  as  tarts  are  made. 
Cheeses  of  this  kind  are  often  flavored  in  var- 
ious ways  by  the  addition  of  powdered  sage, 
anise  seed,  dried  sweet  herbs  powdered,  etc., 
and  for  the  production  of  a very  rich  cheese 
like  the  English  Stilton,  or  the  French  Roque- 
fort, some  blue  mold  is  sown  among  the  curd 
by  adding  small  fragments  of  an  old  cheese. 
It  is  a curious  fact  in  cheese-making,  that  the 
growth  of  these  peculiar  fungi  in  the  curd  de- 
velops a remakable  change  of  character,  pro- 
ducing a soft,  rich,  buttery  texture,  and  a very 
pleasing,  sharp  flavor,  without  any  of  the 
strong  ammoniacal  odor  acquired  by  some  of 
those  ripened  in  a warm  temperature  and 
without  the  mold.  These  blue-veined  cheeses 
are  highly  esteemed  and  exceedingly  popular 
in  European  countries  and  especially  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  very  fine  Stilton  cheese  sells 
for  50  cents  a pound,  and  requires  one  or  two 
years  to  ripen  before  it  is  thought  fit  to  be 
eaten.  The  fungi  doubtless  grow  in  the  cheese 
at  the  expense  of  the  nitrogenous  portion,  and 
thus  prevent  the  formation  of  ammonia 
which  accompanies  a certain  stage  of  putrid- 
ity, while  they  keep  the  cheese  sound  and  de- 
velop a more  highly  carbonaceous  character — 
a buttery  character  in  fact — by  the  exhaustion 
of  some  of  the  nitrogenous  elements.  Such 
cheese  is  highly  digestible  and  nutritious,  and 
while  it  is  a matter  of  taste,  it  is  certain  that 
the  mould  is  not  at  all  injurious,  and,  to  some 
extent  may  be  considered  useful. 


The  prices  for  cheese  have  steadily  improved 
for  the  past  few  years.  With  a single  excep- 
tion (1884)  the  average  is  higher  than  at  any 
time  for  the  past  10  years.  People  are  eating 
more  cheese  than  ever  before.  They  believe 
it  to  be  comparatively  pure  and  are  not  afraid 
of  it.  The  fear  of  “bogus  butter”  has  cut  down 
the  butter  bill  one-half  in  many  families. 


NEW  TERMS  IN  DAIRYING. 


DAIRY 


PRICES  IN  THE 
MARKET. 


NEW  YORK 


In  view  of  the  many  conflicting  statements 
regarding  the  prices  for  butter  and  cheese  in 
this  market,  we  have  prepared  the  following 
table,  giving  quoted  prices  for  these  products 
for  the  past  10  years.  The  dates  taken  are 
the  first  days  of  January,  March,  June,  Au 
gust  and  November.  The  highest  and  lowest 
quoted  prices  are  given  for  both  butter  and 
cheese.  The  upper  figures  for  each  year  give 
the  prices  for  butter  and  the  lower  figures 
those  for  cheese.  The  lowest  prices  are,  of 


course, 

for  poor  and  often  damaged  stuff. 

Jan. 

March. 

June. 

Aug. 

Nov. 

1887 

82  -14 

29  -13 

IS  -10 

14  -Ilk 

1886 

88  -11 

34  -10 

18-9 

21  - 9 

28  -10 

10  - 5U  10X-  5-M 

8-5 

8-6 

11-8 

1885 

31-9 

36  -10 

19-6 

20  - 7 

29-7 

i m-  s 

12k-  3 

7M-  3 

8M-  5 

10k-  6 

1884 

36  - m 36  -10 

20  - 8 

22k-10,  _ 

32  - 9 

iv/i-  5 

14V4-  5 

11-4 

9M-  5k 

12k-  6 

1883 

44  -16 

42  -13 

23  -12 

2.8  -11 

2a  -13 

13  H-  S 

ISM-  5 

12k-  5 

10k-  5 

12k-  6 

1882 

43  -13 

48  -14 

25  -10 

25  -15 

33  -15 

13-5 

12M-  5k  Ilk-  4 

iik-  5k 

13k-  6 

1881 

33^-13 

34  -14 

27  -14 

24k-12 

86  -14 

ink- 

I314-IO 

10  - 4 

11-6 

13-4 

1880 

37  -11 

37  -16 

22  -10 

27  -11 

32  -15 

13k-  6 

6 

12M-  6 

10k-  6k 

13  - 7 

1879 

20  in 

25  -111 

1H  - 9 

16  - 1 

28  -14 

9 - 5 

9k-  5 

8 - 3k 

6-4 

13k-  5 

1878 

33  - 9 

42-7 

22-6 

22  - 5k 

24  I" 

13-5 

13k-  7 

8-4 

7M-  1 

9k-  5k 

It  will  be  seen  that  1882  was  the  best  dairy 
year.  Prices  for  butter  have  steadily  declined 
since  then.  They  are  lower  now  than  last 
year.  This  was  not  expected.  It  was  thought 
that  the  warfare  against  oleomargarine  would 
help  the  dairy  business  at  once.  Various 
plausible  theories  are  advanced  as  to  the  rea 
sons  for  this  failure  to  create  a boom  in  dairy 
goods.  One  thing  is  certain,  more  butter 
than  ever  is  bought  direct  from  the  producer 
The  oleomargarine  crusade  helped  the  dairy- 
man who  kept  up  with  the  times  and  made  a 
superior  article.  People  who  can  afford  to 
pay  a good  price  for  good  butter  are  more 
anxious  than  ever  to  buy  directly  from  the 
producer.  Such  butter  is  not  quoted  in  ordi 
nary  market  reports.  It  brings  from  five  t 
10  cents  per  pound  more  than  common  butter. 


It  seems  to  be  the  purpose  of  some  writers 
on  dairy  subjects  to  make  out  that  the  whole 
system  and  method  of  making  butter  are 
hanged,  and  that  old  things  have  passed 
away  and  all  things  have  become  new . It 
may  be  that  the  newly  risen  stars  in  the  dairy 
world  cannot  go  back  in  memory  very  far 
and  really  do  not  know  the  history  of  the  art 
for  40  years  past,  or  even  10  or  20.  Thus  we 
have  now  a set  of  new  terms  which  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  new  things  or  processes. 
We  have  a good  deal  of  aeration;  of  oxida- 
tion; of  viscosity;  of  ripening:  of  granulated 
butter;  of  brine  washing,  brine  salting,  etc., 
etc.,  all  of  which  are  really  old  things  and  ef- 
fects under  new  names,  these  being  more  sci- 
entific to  match  the  scientific  propensities  of 
the  day. 

It  is  20  years  ago  that  I saw  a lot  of  firkins 
of  butter  made  not  far  from  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
by  a dairyman  named  Wetmore.  who  may 
now  be  living  and  recall  the  fact.  There  were 
10  of  them,  all  clean,  new  packages,  and  the 
butter  in  them  was  the  best  I had  ever  tasted 
then,  and  I don’t  think  I have  tasted  as  good 
since.  I believe  these  were  “June  butter”  as 
it  was  called  or  fresh  grass  butter,  and  I 
sampled  the  firkins  in  the  following  winter. 
There  was  good  butter  made  in  those  days 
long  before  the  present  scientific  fussiness  was 
dreamt  of.  I have  been  making  butter  for 
more  than  25  years,  and  have  sold  my  product 
up  to  75  cents  a pound, and  my  recollection  of 
the  sweet,  aromatic,  nutty  flavor  of  that  Ohio 
butter  has  always  been  present  to  my  mind 
as  I have  sampled  my  own  make  to  know  if  it 
came  up  to  that  lot.  I also  remember  in  my 
college  days  the  “college  butter,”  as  it  was 
called,  which  came  in  long,  thin  rolls  sewn  up 
in  muslin  bags  and  packed  in  barrels  of  brine 
and  from  which  the  steward  cut  small— how 
very  small  and  thin!— slices  and  stamped 
them  in  a little  press  for  each  student’s  ration. 
That  was  good  butter,  too.  The  best  of  all  was 
French,  and  made,  as  I afterwards  found,  at 
a dairy  not  far  from  Paris,  which  I after- 
wards visited,  and  saw  there  the  milk  set  in 
deep  pails  and  the  cream  churned  in  a revolv- 
ing barrel  churn,  while  the  butter  was  taken 
out  in  a granular  condition  after  having  been 
washed  clear  of  the  buttermilk  in  the  churn. 
Then  it  was  packed  in  barrels  for  shipment  to 
the  West  Indies  and  other  distant  parts  of  the 
world.  The  process  there  followed  had  Jaeen 
the  same  for  many  years  back,  and  the  same 
dairy  is  still  at  work  in  the  same  way  and 
shipping  the  butter  to  the  same  markets  as  I 
learned  recently  from  a late  French  dairy 
journal. 

The  new-fangled  “ripening”  of  cream  is 
nothing  more  than  the  old-fashioned  souring 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  our  grandmothers 
would  have  told  the  modern  professors  that  a 
daily  stirring,  when  fresh  cream  was  added, 
was  necessary  to  procure  the  proper  degree  of 
sourness,  or,  as  the  fashion  now  is  to  say, 
ripening ; and  acidity  is  caused  by  oxidation, 
and  this  means  nothing  but  the  result  of  ex- 
posure to  air. 

I don’t  know  that  anything  has  been  learned 
in  dairying  recently.  We  have  got  rid  of 
some  erroneous  notions  which  have  come  of 
being  too  scientific — that  is  all.  The  butter 
globule  envelop  was  really  a French  idea  and 
is  not  at  all  new;  but  the  idea  was  imported 
hither  and  too  readily  taken  up.  I am  per- 
fectly ready  to  acknowledge  the  priority 
claimed  in  a late  Rural  for  Dr.  1 . H.  Hoskins, 
evidently  a clear,  level-headed,  judicious  and 
most  intelligent  gentleman,  for  his  objection 
to  this  French  idea  of  an  inclosing  pellicle  of 
the  fat  globule  in  butter.  Any  physician  who 
had  made  an  emulsion  of  oil  would  quickly 
recognize  the  similarity  between  it  and  cream  ; 
but  I think  no  one  actually  experimented  upon 
t to  prove  that  milk  and  cream  were  emul- 
sions of  oil  in  a viscid  liquid  and  that  the  in- 
closing “caseous  skin”  was  an  illusion,  until  I 
spent  some  months  in  the  investigation.  How- 
ever, now  that  “all  writers  of  any  reputation,” 
as  Mr.  Moseley  says,  agree  that  this  pellicle 
or  sac,  never  existed,  and  does  not  now  exist, 
and  it  is  dead  and  buried,  let  us  all  rejoice  and 
refrain  from  quarreling  over  precedence  in 
giving  it  its  quietus.  There  is  more  work  to 
be  done  and  lots  of  it;  not  among  the  fine  but- 
ter makers  who  know  all  about  their  business, 
but  among  the  millions  who  make  butter 
which  sells  for  10  to  12  cents  a pound,  and 
which  is  preferred  after  oleomargarine  (with 
a hard  G).  Here  is  missionary  work  where 
scientific  terms  and  fussy  explanations  of  sim- 
ple matters  are  out  of  place,  and  where  real, 
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practical  informatiou  and  suggestions  are  re- 
quired. No  one  has  more  sympathy  than  I 
for  the  poor  butter  makers,  who  work  as  hard 
as  the  best  of  us  aDd  get  little  pay  for  their 
work,  because  they  need  the  skill,  and  no  one 
has  less  patience  than  I with  those  writers 
who  call  old  things  by  new  names  and  lead 
these  struggling  brothers  into  confusion.  Let 
us  pall  things  by  their  simplest  names,  so  that 
every  reader  knows  what  is  meant  without 
any  explanation. 

Mr.  Mosely  is  certainly  mistaken  iu  his 
denial  of  the  fact  that  the  supposed  existence 
of  the  pellicle  of  the  butter  globule  was  made 
a reason  for  recommending  the  old  up-and- 
down  churn  with  a tightly  fitting  dasher,  so 
that  this  envelop  could  be  rubbed  off  and  the 
butter  oil  released.  This  was  most  particu- 
larly dwelt  upon  at  a dairy  meeting  a dozen 
years  ago  (where  oleomargarine  was  also  de- 
fended as  a useful  dairy  product)  as  I have 
stated  in  the  article  quoted  in  the  Rural,  and 
which  is  objected  to  by  Mr.  Moseley.  I don’t 
think  Prof.  Arnold  will  deny  this  fact.  I have 
the  highest  respect  for  this  gentleman  and 
give  him  due  credit  for  his  services  to  the 
dairy  interests.  I have  disagreed  with  him  in 
some  things  at  times,  and  I did  in  this  matter 
of  the  envolop  of  the  butter  globule  when  it 
was  so  strongly  affirmed— I think  about  1874. 
There  is  no  need  for  any  person  to  feel  chag- 
rined because  he  makes  a mistake.  The  wisest 
men  do  it;  but  the  wisest  are  those  who  are 
the  most  ready  to  acknowledge  an  error  when 
it  is  pointed  out  or  discovered. 

HENRY  STEWART. 


present  iu  the  country  are  in  the  South  and 
Southwest.  It  has  been  supposed  from  the 
fact  that  the  original  home  of  the  Angora  is 
iu  about  the  latitude  of  Constantinople,  that 
the  animal  was  ill  adapted  to  cold  and  ex- 
posui  e.  Of  late  years  several  flocks  have  been 
brought  into  New  England  and  Michigan. 
They  have  apparently  done  well,  though  the 
introduction  has  not  been  general.  A friend 
in  Connecticut  who  has  had  the  goats  several 
years,  states  that  they  are  as  hardy  as  sheep" 
and  will  live  and  do  well  wherever  sheep  can 
be  raised.  It  is  also  claimed  that  they  clip 
about  the  same  weight  of  mohair  that  sheep 
do  of  wool,  while  the  mohair  is  worth  almost 
twice  as  much  as  the  wool.  Prom  a circular 
recently  issued  by  Wm,  Macnaughton’s  Son’s 
of  this  city,  it  appears  that  the  total  amount 
of  mohair  used  in  the  United  States  during 
1886  was  2,371,067  pounds.  Only  355,373 
pounds  were  produced  here,  while  1,915,694 
pounds  were  imported.  The  price  for  the  im- 
ported mohair  averaged  27)^  cents  in  1883  and 
2G%  cents  in  1886.  It  was  highest  in  1884, 
40>£  cents.  The  business  has  increased  very 
rapidly.  Only  184,085  pounds  were  imported 
in  1883.  There  are  now  39  mills  in  this  coun- 
try working  mohair  goods.  The  present 
highest  prices  for  choice  mohair,  from  pure- 
blood  animals,  are  38  to  45  cents.  Cheaper 
grades  from  inferior  animals  bring  23  to  28 
cents.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  this  industry. 


holstein-friesian  cattle. 


WHY  CHOOSE  THE  GUERNSEY? 

Why  choose  the  Guernsey  for  the  dairy? 
Because  she  is  a large,  strong-constitu- 
tioned  cow.  Her  tendency  to  make  beef  when 
dry,  indicates  constitution,  and  is  very  much 
in  her  favor  in  other  respects.  She  is  a hearty 
feeder,  an  easy  keeper  and  a persistent 
milker.  She  is,  moreover,  a deep  milker,  and 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  a very  rich 
milker.  So  far  I have  described  a cow  which 
might  just  as  well  be  of  one  breed  as  another, 
at  least,  she  might  belong  to  certain  families 
of  Jerseys,  Ayrshires  or  Holland  cattle,  as 
well  as  to  the  Guernseys.  In  the  matter  of 
richness,  that  is,  content  of  butter  fat,  the 
milk  of  the  Guernsey  surpasses  that  of  the 
average  Jersey  very  far.  I have  never  seen 
such  phenomenal  tests  made  of  Guernsey  cows 
as  have  been  made  of  Jerseys,  yet  the  com- 
mon run  average  much  higher,  both  as  to 
quantity  of  milk  given,  and  butter  produced. 
A distinguishing  peculiarity  and  reason  for 
preferring  Guernseys  is  the  remarkable  color 
of  the  butter,  which  is  accompanied  by  a rich 
color  of  the  milk  and  cream.  The  same  rich 
color  is  occasionally  seen  in  Jersey  milk, 
cream  and  butter,  but  it  is  very  rare.  Jersey 
milk  usually  posesses  a fine  color  in  summer, 
but  the  color  fades  out,  even  in  the  butter, 
when  the  cows  go  off  grass  and  upon  dry  fod- 
der, whereas,  with  the  Guernseys,  the  color, 
though  paling  in  late  winter,  is  maintained 
throughout  the  season.  Persons  unfamiliar 
with  the  color  of  Guernsey  butter  can  hardly 
believe  that  it  is  not  colored  artificially  the 
hue  is  so  intense  when  the  cows  are  on  grass. 
This  color  is  also  seen  in  the  skiu,  withiu  the 
ears,  at  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  gives  a general 
warm,  attractive  glow  to  the  whole  animal, 
especially  when  standing  in  the  sunshine.' 
The  horns  and  hoofs  are  also  often  conspicu- 
ously yellow  or  golden. 

The  Guernseys  have  been  so  long  and  so 
carefully  bred  for  these  characteristics,  name- 
ly, for  quantity  and  richness  of  milk,  for 
color  of  skin  and  butter,  for  size  and  constitu- 
tion, that  bulls  of  this  breed,  if  well  bred,  and 
out  of  good  i cows,  maybe  depended  upon  to 
give  great  satisfaction  when  used  upon  com- 
mon cows— as  a rule,  much  greater  than  Jer- 
sey bulls  used  in  the  same  way  for  the  pro- 
duction of  grades.  If  farmers  whose  income 
is  chiefly,  or  largely  derived  from  the  dairy 
knew  the  difference  a few  years  would  make 
iu  their  products  did  they  but  place  a well- 
bred  Guernsey  at  the  head  of  their  herds,  the 
demand  for  bulls  would  far  exceed  the  sup- 
ply. Iu  fact,  the  really  first-class  bulls  are 
picked  up  very  fast  as  it  is.  The  breed  scores 
another  point  to  its  advantage  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  both  bulls  and  cows.  The  cows  are 
not  nervous,  may  ordinarily  be  easily  handled 
m the  field,  and  the  bulls  are  remarkable  for 
their  kindness  and  tractableness. 

New  York.  e.  N-  howell. 


In  the  catalogue  of  the  Lakeside  herd  of 
Holstein-Friesians  noted  a few  weeks  ago,  it 
is  claimed  that  ho  other  breed  so  successfully 
combines  milk,  cheese,  butter  and  beef.  It 
seems  useless  to  speak  of  the  milking  qualities 
of  the  Holsteins.  They  won  their  first  fame  in 
this  country  at  the  pail.  As  butter  producers 
they  have  been  steadily  improved  They 
have  won  many  prizes  and  are  to  win  many 
more.  For  beef  purposes  the  breed  has  at- 
ti  acted  much  attention.  Cows  have  been 
slaughtered  which  gave  about  62  per  cent,  of 
dressed  beef  from  the  whole  carcass.  For 
v eals  the  calves  of  this  breed  are  famous. 
They  are  always  large  and  fatten  readily. 
The  cows  are  much  esteemed  for  family  use. 
They  are  quiet  and  gentle  and  give  a large 
flow  of  good  milk.  The  cows  iu  their  original 
country  are  almost  members  of  the  family. 
The  statement  is  made,  in  the  catalogue,  that 
facts  disprove  the  popular  idea  that  milk  pro- 
duction depends  more  on  feed  and  care  than 
on  breeding.  No  good  milker  can  perform 
her  duty  without  proper  feed  and  care,  but 
the  cow  herself  must  be  of  the  best  in  order  to 
handle  the  feed.  Some  animals  are  naturally 
manure  makers.  They  give  25  per  cent,  less 
milk  than  cows  at  their  sides  having  exactly 
the  same  food  and  care.  An  instance  is  given 
of  two  heifers  from  the  same  cow,  but  by 
different  bulls,  which  were  tested  for  butter 
at  the  same  age,  the  same  season  of  the  year, 
and  fed  upon  much  the  same  feed.  One  ex- 
ceeded the  other  by  over  100  per  cent.  Could 
anythiug  make  clearer  the  point  which  breed- 
ers and  dairymen  have  been  urging  for  years? 

It  is  an  accident  when  good  dairy  animals 
come  from  parents  with  poor  dairy  reputa- 
tions It  is  again  an  accident  when  parents 
of  good  dairy  reputations  fail  to  produce  good 
dairy  offspring. 


No  Place  for  the  Kerries.— There  ap- 
pears to  be  a disposition  to  boom  the  Kerry 
breed  of  cattle  for  this  country.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  we  need  this  breed  at  all. 
I cannot  see  any  unoccupied  place  that  they 
would  fill.  To  my  mind  the  Jersey  or  her 
grade  is  a more  serviceable  animal  for  the 
American  farmer.  She  gives  more  milk  and 
butter  than  the  Kerries  and  will  make  as 
much  and  as  good  beef  if  we  are  to  believe 
those  who  have  eaten  both.  The  Kerries  are 
undoubtedly  hardier  than  the  Jerseys,  but  the 
man  who  is  conducting  dairying  on  a money 
basis  does  not  care  for  cattle  that  lay  claim  to 
superiority  because  they  can  stand  out-of- 
doors  on  a bad  day  without  injury.  My  cows 
are  grade  Jerseys  aud  they  fill  the  bill  for  me 
exactly.  j.  R s_ 

Passaic  Co.,  N.  J, 


ANGORA  GOATS. 


Many  inquiries  are  received  concerning  the 
practicability  of  raising  Angora  goats  at  the 
North  and  West.  Most  of  the  Angoras  at 


AN  ENSILAGE  CROP. 

JOHN  GOULD,  OHIO. 

Corn  the  best  ensilage  crop;  how  to  treat 
clover  for  the  silo;  when  to  cut  millet  for 
ensilage;  sorghum;  best  varieties  of  corn- 
how  to  raise  corn  for  ensilage;  sweet  corn; 
the  silo  a permanency. 

Major  Alvord  is  credited  with  saying, 
that  “any  plant  or  vegetable  product,  good 
for  cattle  food  when  green,  or  fresh,  may  be 


pi  eserved  as  silage  In  an  edible  and  succulent 
condition  throughout  the  year,  or  for  several 
years,”  and  I think,  after  much  observation 
and  inquiry,  as  well  as  some  experience,  that 
this  is  a tact;  but,  over  and  above  all  this,  the 
maize  plant  looms  up  as  the  ensilage  crop  par 
excellence,  and  will  be  the  main  reliance  for 
the  future  silo. 

That  clover,  millet  and  sorghum  may  prove 
valuable  I have  but  little  doubt,  but  it  re- 
mains patent  that  they  are  not  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  big  crop,  except  sorghum 
possibly , and  it  is  the  luxuriant  crop  that  now 
pays  best,  providing  it  is  of  full  feeding  value. 
There  is  now  a little  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  two-thirds  corn  silage  and  one-third  hay 
or  clover,  is  better  than  a feed  all  silage  or 
all  hay,  and  as  no  farmer  wants  all  his  feed  to 
be  silage  and  no  hay,  it  will  be  settled  without 
doubt,  that  in  the  rotation  of  foods  as  well  as 
crops,  hay  will  play  a conspicuous  part,  aud 
as  a money  crop  overplus  hay  will  always 
sell  on  the  market,  while  silage  will  need  to  be 
fed  upon  the  farm. 

Clover  makes  good  silage,  but  is  a little 
peculiar  about  its  conduct  in  the  silo,  and  is 
liable  to  mold  more  or  less.  Sometimes  it  is 
wholly  free  from  this  fault,  and  then  again  it 
is  badly  affected.  Clover  cut  into  inch 
lengths  by  the  fodder  cutter,  is  usually  best, 
as  it  has  no  tangles  and  snarls,  like  that 
raked  up  and  pitched  into  the  silo  in  whole 
lengths.  Uncut  clover  is  liable  in  heating  to 
“stick”  to  the  walls  of  the  silos  aud  “bind,” 
and  the  sides  not  settling  as  fast  as  the  center, 
hold  more  air,  and  enough  is  left  to  cause 
more  or  less  white  mold  A gentleman  who 
has  siloed  clover  two  years  says  if  it  is  left  to 
wilt  on  the  ground  for  about  two  hours  after 
cutting,  and  each  day’s  filling  of  the  silo  is  al- 
lowed to  heat  before  the  fresh  clover  is  added, 
and  the  sides — not  the  center— are  kept  thor- 
oughly tramped,  the  clover  will  come  out 
moist  and  green,  and  the  cattle  will  relish  it 
as  well  as  summer  pasture.  Several  farmers 
have  lately  told  me  that  even  if  a few  hundred 
pounds  of  the  clover  do  spoil  in  the  corners 
of  the  silo,  the  value  of  the  remainder  is  so  far 

enhanced  above  that  of  ordinary  clover  hay 

not  to  mention  the  smaller  cost  of  cutting  and 
putting  it  in  the  silo— that  the  gain  is  a most 
substantial  and  remunerative  one. 

Clover  is  a great  producer  of  forage,  and 
the  cuttings,  if  put  into  the  silo  in  succession, 
would,  no  doubt,  come  very  close  to  the  or- 
dinary crop  of  ensilage  corn ; but  it  has  the  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  about  it,  being  subject  to 
injury  from  winter-killing,  drought  and  the 
midge, so  that  the  crop  is  somewhat  uncertain, 
but  with  regard  to  its  feeding  value,  so 
strong  is  it  in  protein  that  either  as  silage  or 
hay,  to  be  fed  with  com  silage,  which  is  rich 
in  carbohydrates,  it  possesses  great  value  for 
stock,  especially  cows  in  milk.  If  the  curing 
or  preserving  of  it  in  silos  can  be  made  a 
reasonable  success  (aud  this  is  almost  certain), 
clover  will  be  ranked  as  second  as  a soiling 
and  silo  crop. 

Millet  has  yet  to  be  assigned  its  place  in  the 
list  of  crops  for  the  silo.  It  seems  to  have 
about  it  peculiarities  that  need  to  be  studied. 

A silo  of  mine  filled  with  millet,  was  not 
wholly  a success.  It  had  its  good  and  poor 
stieaks,  although  I put  it  up  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  best  authorities.  It  did 
not  turn  acid  in  the  least,  but  in  places  it 
moulded  more  than  I cared  for,  yet  the  loss 
was  really  small.  It  is  a rank  grower  and  as 
valuable  as  clover,  aud  I have  had  some  that 
must  have  grown,  green  weight,  12  tons  per 
acre.  Others  report  the  best  success  with  it  in 
the  silo,  but  I now  suspect  that  it  should  be 
cut  just  as  the  seeds  are  going  into  the  “milk,” 
put  up  without  much  wilting,  and  each  day’s 
filling  allowed  to  attain  a heat  of  at  least  125 
degrees. 

Of  sugar-cane  sorghum,  I have  no  knowl- 
edge,  but  as  it  is  largely  charged  with  sugar 
(a  fat-former),  it  must  be  of  great  value  as  a 
food  for  young  cattle,  hogs,  and,  I surmise, 
sheep.  It  is  a luxurious  grower,  and  if  the 
hard,  woody  character  of  its  stalk  is  mellowed 
by  the  heating,  and  the  further  influence  of 
the  silo,  it  may  yet  take  high  rank. 

From  the  start  corn  fodder  has  been  the  far- 
mers’ main  reliance  as  an  ensilage  crop  and 
probably  will  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  so  many 
valuable  elements  in  Its  composition,  which  so 
admirably  make  it  not  only  important  as  a 
field  crop,  but  iu  the  shape  of  silage  it  has 
at  present  no  known  equal.  Many  varieties 
are  recommended,  and  possibly  the  most 
boomed  of  all  is  the  well  known  “B  & W” 

Corn,  a variety  of  white,  horse-tooth,  from 
Old  Virginia.  It  is  a productive  variety, 
growing  in  Northern  Ohio,  on  good  land,  to 
14  feet  in  hight,  and  having  not  only  a mass 
of  long,  broad  loaves,  but  much  corn  if  not 
crowded  in  its  growing  habit.  It  is  thought 
especially  valuable  on  account  of  its  abundant 
stores  of  saccharine  matter,  about  equal  to 
that  of  sorghum,  which  along  with  a great 


IBAIBirs 

SKIN  & SCALP 

CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 
and  BEAUTIFIED 

BY 

;\  CUT,C ura. 

F<T^Tunn^fIu3jPUBIFYIN<3  AND  BEAUTIFYING 
of.chil,drfn  and  infants,  and  curing  tor- 
h!1,?,’. A’8 ur,' n K • itching,  scaly  and  pimply  diseases 

fauov  to  nlhSS5LP«,ndnbl0oa,  with  Ioss  of  hair  from  In 
lancy  to  old  age,  the  CuricuitA  Remedies  are  infallible. 

aiFexoTlsuTdin  TrSL8?1,!'  CuRE'  and  Chticora  Soap, 

nalfy^n^CNTicTOAR^oovENiT^^ew^Iood^urhaer 

Ccticura  Remedies  are  absolutely  pure,  and  the  only 
Infallible  skin  beautifieis  and  blood  purifiers,  free 
from  poisonous  ingredients. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cdticura,  50e.;  Soap  25c  • 
Resolvent,  $1.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
gg-Send  for  “How  to  Cure  Sldn  Diseases.” 

COT 

PIANOS 

AND 

ORGANS. 

A fine  grade  of  in 
struments  thoroughly 
made,  reliable  in  every 
particular  and  sold  at 
moderate  prices. 

If  your  nearest  dealer 
dors  not  keep  them 
write  directly  to  the 
manufacturer. 
PRESCOTT  PIANO  AMD  ORGAN  COMPANY, 

CONCORD,  N.  H. 


Fine  Smoothing  Harrows,  Splendid  Ridimr  Culflva 
tors,  New  Light  Road  Machines,  The  “Bos!”  Potato 
Digger.  Ageuts  wanted.  |{.  II  ACM,  WOltKS 
Itiverbead,  N.  Y.  ’ 

gaiT&¥on7 

OTTAWA,  I LI,. 

Manufactu 

RERS  OF 

ROAD 
CARTs*. 

Best  made  positive- 
ly. No  hors*  motion. 

These  carts  will  be 
furnished  at  whole- 
sale prices  to  buyers 

in  towns  where  we  — - - - 

for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


QUTTON  GRINDER 


Perfect  Mowing 

MACHINE  KNIFE 

GRINDER. 

Weighs  hut  18  Lbs. 

fanbe  carried  into  the  field  and  attached  to  Mow- 
ing Machine  Wheel.  Send  for  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue. Agents  wanted  in  every  County. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  CO.,  189  Water  St.,  New  York. 


H' WILLIAMS 

/'ll 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 

Highest  nrizn  awarded  tlioontvmob: * wr 


"vSi? q? 20  gwafded  these  machines  at  the  New 
y ork  State  A g.  Soc.’s  latest  trial,  over  a large  num- 
flfr  warranty  and  opportunity 

*or  If™  I given.  For  full  particulars  address  y 

Rr  SIT;  TOWNSVILLE  Afili'l,  WORKS, 
fet.  J ohusville,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 


ZINC  COLLAR 

Tlie  most  Krliublc 
aud  Durable  PAD 
for  sore-neck  Horses 
or  Mules.  Weather 
or  wear  has  no  effect 
on  their  curative  pro- 
perties. Our  New 
Loops  with  Sti'nps 
, ...  -v  makes  them  self-ad- 

justing. We  solicit  a trial.  For  sale  by  all  Sad- 
v-  i'm.  wL.".'1 . 4,ek„y.°IiL harness-maker  for  them. 
Y I N < ( OI.I.A  11  PAD  CO..  Buchanan,  Mich. 

S STANDARD  HATING  TOOLS 

fOR  STACKING  OUT  IN  FIELDS  OS  M OWING  AWAY  IN  DARNS 

The  use  of  a good  Hay  Carrier  and  Fork  a few  hours  In  a catching 
time  may  save  many  times  its  cost.  A t such  times,  anything  that 
facilitates  the  handling  of  hay  lessens  the  risk  from  bad  weather 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Four-Wheel  Carrier • 


We  manufacture  Anti-Friction,  Reversible,  Swivel  anti  Rod 
tSL.  gl"'  Harpoon  and  Grapple  Horse  Hay  Forks,  Pulleys, 
G e° U AUf  the  celebrated  Halladay  rumping  anti 

“,n»t  Corn  Shelters,  Feed  Mills,  Stalk  CuttorS. 
Horse  Powers  Jacks,  Tanks,  Pumps,  eto.  Send  for  catalogue 
•ndpnoes.  Agents  wanted  in  all  unassigned  territory. 

V-  S.  WIND  ENGINE  & PUMP  CO.,  Batavia,  IU, 
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weight  of  fodder,  and  a pushing,  determined 
sort  of  growth  in  wet  or  dry  weather,  makes 
it  a very  desirable  variety  for  silage.  If  the 
cultivator  is  kept  going  very  shallow,  in  dry 
weather,  it  will  make  an  astonishing  growth. 

The  best  varieties  of  local  corn  are  not  to  be 
despised,  if  they  do  fall  below  the  “B  & W’’ 
in  weight  of  fodder  per  acre.  The  fact  is 
slowly  being  found  out  that  quantity  and 
quality  do  not  always  go  together,  and  the 
field  of  fodder  corn  of  good  growth,  that  has 
had  room  enough  for  each  individual  stalk  to 
develop  an  ear  of  grain,  or  at  least  make  the 
effort  to  show  up  a “nubbin,”  has  fully  twice 
the  feeding  value  of  another  where  the 
plants  have  grown  up  slim  and  sickly,  with 
yellow  leaves,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  produce  grain — the  natural  function  of  a 
corn  plant.  Often  the  farmer  to  get  a big 
crop,  forces  it  into  unnatural  conditions,  and 
it  loses  in  feeding  value,  while  slightly  gain- 
ing in  weight.  So  it  is  that  while  we  may  get 
the  biggest  show  with  the  white  Southern 
corn,  it  is  possible  that  when  the  gain  in  grain 
is  accounted  for,  the  home-grown  corn  may 
be  best.  But  this  point  must  be  established 
by  experiment. 

Last  season  in  Ohio,  the  Southern  corn 
when  taken  care  of,  developed  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  a crop,  dry  as  the  season  was ; while 
local  corn  withered  and  failed  to  a large  ex- 
tent, so  that  those  of  my  neighbors  who  put 
their  faith  in  ensilage,  have  had  a cheap 
and  abundant  ration  for  their  stock,  which, 
fed  with  their  other  limited  stores  of  hay, 
and  roughage,  has  made  them  quite  independ- 
ent of  drought  and  dearly  purchased  grain 
and  they  have  sold  milk  to  the  city  market 
in  quantities  equal  to  that  from  the  best  June 
pastures. 

In  sowing  corn  for  ensilage,  whether  it  be 
the  Northern  or  Southern  kinds,  the  principle 
of  development  and  maturity  has  been  finally 
recognized;  and  further  it  has  been  owned 
that  it  is  the  big,  lusty  stalk  that  has  grown 
up  and  gathered  the  rich  stores  of  sugar, 
starch  and  other  elements, that  is  the  most  val- 
uable. Instead  of  sowing  broadcast  140  to  170 
pounds  of  shelled  corn  per  acre  to  get  it  to 
grow  “fine,”  the  best  farmers  are  now  drill- 
ing in  12  quarts  to  16  quarts  at  the  outside  per 
acre,  in  rows  3%  feet  apart.  This  last  crop  is 
one  of  mature  development,  and  has  a large 
feeding  value  that  the  silo  very  nearly  pre- 
serves. While  the  results  of  the  heavy  broad" 
cast  seeding  may  show  a little  advantage  in 
weight,  this  does  not  compensate  for  the  labor 
of  growing  the  crop  and  gathering  it  as  com- 
pared to  the  superior  feeding  quality  of  the 
other. 

By  drilling  the  corn  in  thinly,  in  uniform 
rows,  the  land  can  be  worked  down,  the  corn 
dragged — to  save  hand  labor — and  cultivation 
can  take  place  until  such  a time  as  the  corn 
has  attained  such  a profuse  growth  that  culti- 
vation will  be  impossible,  and  at  the  same 
time  weed  growth  will  be  stopped  by  the  shad- 
ing. Even  if  there  is  a little  under-“trash”  it 
will  be  harvested  along  with  the  corn  fodder 
when  the  reaping  machine  cuts  the  ensilage 
com,  and  it  finds  its  way  to  the  silo  instead  of 
being  left  to  develop  seeds.  The  amount  of 
ensilage  corn  that  can  be  grown  upon  an  acre 
is  variously  estimated  at  all  the  way  from 
18  to  40  tons.  On  good  land,  from  20  to 
30  tons  can  be  easily  grown  in  a fair  season, 
this  being  verified  by  the  amount  of  settled  en- 
silage measured  in  the  pits, reckoning  50  cubic 
feet  to  the  ton.  Mature  corn  fodder  will  not 
weigh  quite  as  much  per  cubic  foot  as  the  less 
advanced  stalks.  If  we  drill  in  the  corn  thin- 
ly, a stalk  for  every  six  inches,  we  have,  in  60 
rows'  to(the  acre,  25,000  stalks,  that  need  to 
weigh  only  two  pounds  each  to  give  50,000 
pounds  per  acre,  or  25  tons.  As  stalks  with  pen- 
dant ears  are  no  curiosity  that  weigh  each 
from  five  to  seven  pounds,  the  estimate  of 
25  tons  per  acre  is  not  excessive.  As  it  is  the 
big  crop  that  pays,  the  farmer  should  attempt 
to  get  the  largest  crop  possible  consistent  with 
maturity  and  feeding  value.  In  the  corn  belt 
where  120  days  of  common  weather  can  be 
assumed  with  some  certainty,  the  Southern 
white  com  will  always  have  its  friends;  but 
in  other  less  favored  section^,  some  kind  of 
90-day  com  may  be  of  more  desirable  char- 
acter, possibly  some  of  the  best  kinds  of  market 
sweet  com. 

Stowell’s  Evergreen  sweet  com  is  regarded 
with  favor,  as  it  has  the  ear-formiDg  habit  in 
a large  degree,  as  well  as  foliage,  and  grain 
is  now  an  essential.  The  time  is  now  at  hand 
when  husking  corn  to  be  fed  upon  the  farm 
will  be  accounted  among  the  lost  arts,  for  just 
as  fodder  corn  is  better  in  its  matured  yet 
succulent  state  than  the  same  fodder  dried,  so 
it  will  be  found  that  com  ears  put  in  the  silo 
and  fed  along  with  the  fodder,  will  not  only 
save  the  labor  and  expense  of  stooking  and 
husking,  not  to  mention  grinding,  but  feed 
out  better;  for  when  com  is  in  its  glazed  state, 
and  by  some  process  can  be  kept  so,  it  has  its 
greatest  feeding  value,  and  no  grinding,  cook- 
ing, or  other  preparation  can  bring  dry  com 


back  in  feeding  value  to  this  “doughy”  stage 
for  easy  and  perfect  digestion,  and  assimila- 
tion by  the  stock. 

What  improvements  shall  be  made  in  the 
silo  of  the  future  and  the  preservation  of  si- 
lage, or  what  crops  we  shall  ensilage,  are  diffi- 
cult problems.  The  whole  matter  has  been 
fought  over,  disputed  and  contested,  but  as 
Professor  Henry,  of  Wisconsin,  says,  “The 
fight  has  been  a sharp  one,  but  the  silo  men 
have  got  the  best  of  it,  and  the  silo  is  the  best 
known  method  of  preserving  corn  fodder,  corn 
and  all.” 

The  whole  matter  seems  to  have  resolved 
itself  into  tenable,  reasonable  grounds,  and 
with  the  American  farmer’s  determination  to 
succeed,  the  silo  will  be  perfected,  and  its  pres- 
ent advanced  method  over  three  years  ago  im- 
proved, and  its  success  become  a full  realiza- 
tion, giving  a cheap,  abundant,  and  well  pre- 
served succulent  ration  for  our  stock. 


pc  mo  logical. 


LONDON  PURPLE  AND  PARIS  GREEN. 

PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 

It  is  now  eight  years  since  I first  proved 
London-purple  and  Paris-green  to  be  safe  and 
effective  specifics  in  our  warfare  against  the 
codling  moth.  As  I have  used  these  arsenites 
successfully  every  year  since,  I feel  that  I 
can  6peak  with  no  little  confidence  regarding 
them.  As  each  year  has  given  added  light, 
and  as  many  even  now  do  not  use  this  remedy, 
which,  if  universally  applied,  would  save  mil- 
lions to  our  fruit  growers  each  year,  and 
further,  as  this  is  the  time  to  act,  I can  do 
our  fruit  growers  no  greater  good  than  to 
treat  the  subject  somewhat  at  length. 

Either  London-purple  or  Paris-green  is  effec- 
tive. Repeated  trials  show  little  preference. 
As  London-purple  is  the  cheaper,  is  more  easily 
mixed,  and  possibly  a little  less  likely  to 
blight  the  foliage  if  used  too  freely,  I should 
recommend  it.  White  arsenic  I would  never 
use.  I think  it  about  equal  to  the  other  arseni- 
cal compounds,  but  from  its  color,  it  is  apt  to 
be  mistaken  for  soda,  baking  powder,  or  quin- 
ine, aud  so  if  left  about  by  careless  hands  may 
by  accident  bring  even  death  into  the  house. 
Such  results  are  precluded  by  the  color  of 
either  of  the  other  substances.  I would  never 
handle  these  substances  with  the  bare  hands. 
Iron  spoons  are  very  cheap.  Nor  should  they 
be  used  so  that  a dust  or  spray  would  be  blown 
on  to  a person.  A still  day  should  be  selected 
for  spraying  our  orchards. 

We  must  also  remember  to  use  these  ^poisons 
early — nearly  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  fall,  as 
soon  as  the  young  fruit  is  as  large  as  a pea. 
If  we  wait  longer  the  larvae,  as  soon  as  hatch- 
ed, will  have  passed  into  the  apple  out  of  dan- 
ger, and  so  our  work  will  partially  fail. 

Again,  we  should  use  a weak  mixture.  One 
pound  to  100  gallons  of  water  is  strong  enough. 
If  I were  to  make  any  change  I would  make 
it  more  dilute  rather  than  stronger.  The 
evenly  colored  water  shows  that.the  fine  grains 
of  the  poisonous  mineral  are  everywhere. 
The  faiutest  particle,  if  eaten,  kills  the  young 
caterpillar,  Our  aim  then  should  be  to  see 
that  the  poison  reached  every  fruit,  and  yet 
is  not  so  much  scattered  as  to  kill  the  foliage. 
It  is  all-important  then,  as  it  is  in  applying 
Buhach  solution  to  our  cabbages,  or  hellebore 
in  water  to  our  currants,  that  the  liquid  be 
dashed  on  to  the  foliage  with  force,  that  it 
be  thoroughly  scattered,  and  every  apple 
reached.  With  a weak  mixture,  as  suggested 
above,  we  can  make  this  thorough  application 
and  yet  not  injure  the  foliage  in  the  least.  I 
have  often  and  repeatedly  saved  every  apple 
from  attack,  and  only  because  I reached  the 
calyx  end  of  every  one  with  the  fatal  potion. 
Those  who  kill  only  75  per  cent,  reach  only  75 
per  cent,  of  the  fruit.  Remember,  we  must 
not  generally  sprinkle  the  trees,  we  must 
drench  them  with  the  liquid  and  throw  the 
latter  on  with  such  vehemence  that  it  will 
surely  reach  every  blossom  end  or  every  apple. 
This  same  advice  is  pertinent  in  using  the  ker- 
osene and  soap  mixture  against  plant  lice.  If 
remembered  the  plant  lice  are  surely  van- 
quished. 

To  make  the  application,  the  poison  should 
be  well  mixed  and  kept  so.  It  is  easier  to  mix 
it  in  a little  water  at  first  and  then  thor- 
oughly stir  this  into  water  in  the  proportions 
given  above.  To  apply  to  a few  trees  a small 
hand  pump  with  a good  nozzle,  like  the  Whit- 
man’s fountain  pump,  Is  admirable.  A tea- 
spoonful of  the  mineral  can  be  stirred  into  a 
common  pail  of  water  which  will  be  enough 
for  a small  apple  tree. 

For  many  trees  the  Field  force  pump  is  just 
the  thing.  Here  the  pump  is  worked  by  gear- 
ing attached  to  the  wagon  wheel,  while  the  li- 
quid poison  is  carried  in  a close  tank  or  barrel 
drawn  on  the  wagon.  A second  hose  runs  into 
the  barrel  and  keeps  the  mineral  poison  con- 
stantly stirred,  A good  nozzle  applies  the  li- 


quid in  a fine  spray,  while  the  double  piston 
pump  throws  the  material  so  that  no  apple  es- 
capes the  application,  and  so  no  larva  reaches 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit. 

A subscriber  to  the  Rural  wishes  to  know 
if  it  will  kill  the  plum  curculio.  There  are 
many  reports  to  that  effect.  I must  say,  how- 
evor,  that  I have  tried  it  several  times  with 
no  marked  advantage.  The  curculio  cuts  into 
the  plum,  apple,  peach  or  cherry  and  pushes 
the  egg  in  beyond  the  outside  rind  and  so  the 
newly  hatched  grub  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
harm.  True,  the  parent  weevil  does  cut 
the  crescent,  and  in  some  cases  may  get  a fa- 
tal bite  of  the  poison,  but  with  me  no  practical 
good  has  resulted  The  jarring  process  is 
still  ahead  for  the  plum  curculio.  Another 
weevil,  the  Plum  Gouger  (Anthonomus  prunici- 
da)  is  a very  serious  pest  to  the  apple  growers 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in 
Wisconsin,  where  it  often  nearly  ruins  the 
fruit.  I am  told  by  some  very  intelligent 
fruit  growers  of  that  State  that  London-pur- 
ple or  Paris-green  is  a remedy  for  this  close  rel- 
ative of  the  curculio.  I am  not  prepared  to 
dispute  this  statement  and  hope  it  is  well 
founded.  This  Gouger,  as  its  name  implies, 
eats  out  quite  large  holes  in  the  apple  or  plum, 
and  the  weevil  and  grub  may  both  be  reached 
by  the  poison.  Of  course  they  must  be  if  the 
treatment  is  effective  as  is  asserted. 

I can  assure  all  that  there  is  no  danger  in 
the  use  of  these  poisons,  as  suggested  above. 
No  one  should  be  careless  in  handling  them  or 
in  leaving  them  so  that  harm  can  result.  It 
is  wise  not  to  turn  stock  into  an  orchard  used 
for  pasture  for  a few  days  after  spraying  the 
trees.  We  spray  once  in  May,  and  use  the 
fruit  in  August.  Long  ere  this  last  date  the 
poison  is  all  gone. 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Caw. 


’'Every  Man  is  presumed  to  knoiv  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig- 
norance of  Law." 

M.  S.  T.,  New  York  City. — I have  a country 
place  in  New  Jersey  and  in  the  district  SI, 000 
are  to  be  spent  on  the  roads.  The  Road-mas- 
ter claims  that  the  Township  Committee 
should  put  this  appropriated  money  into  his 
hands  before  he  makes  contracts  for  labor  on 
the  roads.  For  the  money  thus  advanced  he 
wdl  return  a satisfactory  account.  The  Com- 
mittee refuses  to  advance  the  money ; the  Road- 
master  refuses  to  make  himself  liable  for  the 
cost  of  labor  which  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
on  the  roads,  and  therefore  he  does  nothing. 
Which  of  the  two  is  in  the  right?  2.  Has  the 
Road-master  power  to  spend  the  road  money 
appropriated  to  his  district  according  to  his 
best  judgment?  If  a town  meeting  has  adopt- 
ed a general  resolution  that, say, 25  per  cent,  of 
all  road  money  shall  be  spent  upon  sidewalks, 
is  he  obliged  to  obey  that  resolution,  whether 
the  expense  is  necessary  or  not? 

Ans. — 1.  The  money  must  be  paid  to  the 
overseer,  but  whether  in  a lump,  or  as  his  ex- 
penditures require,  the  law  leaves  a little  ob- 
scure. But  the  Township  Committee  have  to 
give  security  for  its  “safe  disbursement,”  and 
this  rather  implies,  we  think,  that  they  are  to 
retain  it  in  their  possession,  and  pay  it  out  as 
the  bills  become  due.  The  Road-master  need 
not  make  himself  personally  liable,  and  if  he 
neglects  to  perform  his  duty  he  may  be  fined, 
on  complaint  of  any  three  freeholders  before 
a magistrate.  2.  If  the  inhabitants  vote  that 
a certain  proportion  of  the  road  moneys  shall 
be  expended  in  making  sidewalks,  the  over- 
seer has  no  discretion,  but  must  obey  the  vote. 

L.  H.,  New  York. — I live  in  New  Jersey.  In 
my  village  there  are  no  fences.  Each  house 
stands  in  a lot  open  on  all  sides.  I am  annoyed 
by  servants  and  boys,  who  cross  my  lot  to 
cut  short  the  distance  by  the  highway,  which 
sweeps  in  a semi-circle  around  the  front  of  my 
estate.  W hat  is  the  legal  effect  of  a warning 
to  trespassers,  posted  on  the  boundaries?  Must 
everybody  heed  it?  Suppose  they  do  not  heed 
it?  Or  cannot  read?  Or  do  no  not  see  it?  To 
exclude  the  tresspassers  peaceably,  must  I set 
up  a fence?  If  so,  can  I require  the  man  who 
owns  the  open  land  on  three  sides  of  mine  (the 
fourth  side  is  on  the  highway)  to  join  in  the 
cost  of  fencing?  If  he  refuses,  as  he  probably 
will,  pretending  that  unfenced  lands  are  es- 
thetic, etc.,  and  holding  his  for  sale  and  not 
for  improvement,  what  is  the  course  for  me 
to  pursue? 

Ans. — There  used  to  be  a New  Jer. 
sey  law  making  any  person  liable  to  a 
fine  of  $3  for  willfully  trespassing  on 
lands  not  his  own,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  dropped  when  the  revision  of  the 
statutes  was  made,  leaving  the  injured  person 
to  obtain  such  damages  as  he  may  by  suit  in  a 
justice’s  court.  If  persons  are  warned  by  a 
notice  not  to  pass  over  our  correspondent’s 
grounds,  the  justice  would  no  doubt  take  that 
fact  into  account,  and  it  would  serve  to  in- 


crease the  amount  of  damages  allowed.  On 
the  other  hand  the  fact  that  the  trespasser 
could  not  read,  or  did  notsee'the  notice,  would 
constitute  mitigating  circumstances,  going  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  damages.  Ordinarily, 
in  such  a case,  we  doubt  if  it  would  pay  to 
take  the  matter  into  court.  The  owners  of  the 
adjoining  lots  could  not  be  compelled  to  make 
fences,  if  they  prefer  to  leave  the  ground  ly- 
ing open.  If  the  passage  across  the  lot  can- 
not be  prevented  by  a wire  fence  or  some  other 
obstruction,  the  only  practical  course  is  to 
“grin  and  bear  it” — or  better  still,  to  exercise 
the  high  Christian  virtue  of  patience. 

F.  C.  II.,  Worcester,  Vt. — A and  B own  ad* 
joining  farms,  which  stretch  north  and  south. 
The  northern  parts  of  both  farms  are  cultivat- 
ed, and  the  southern  parts  are  occupied  by 
pasture,  woodland,  brush  and  bushes.  A 
builds  a fence  on  the  southern  line  of  bis  land ; 
B builds  one  across  his  lot  50  rods  inside  the 
southern  line.  Must  A build  the  fence  con- 
necting the  corner  of  his  with  the  next  corner 
of  B’s,  or  should  the  latter  build  a part  of  it? 

Ans. — If  B is  willing  that  the  southern  part 
of  his  land — beyond  the  line  of  his  fence — 
should  lie  open,  and  has  determined  not  to  im- 
prove it,  he  need  not  fence  it,  and  if  A builds 
a fence  separating  his  laud  from  that  part  of 
A’s,  he  must  do  so  at  his  own  expense.  But 
should  B at  any  time  improve  the  open  lot,  A 
can  recover  the  value  of  such  part  of  the  fence 
as  it  would  be  B’s  duty  to  build,  and  if  the  two 
parties  cannot  agree  the  fence-viewers,  on  ap- 
plication, must  appraise  such  part,  and  A can 
recover  the  appraised  value  in  an  action  of 
assumpsit,  if  the  same  is  not  paid  within  30 
days  after  demand. 

H.  B.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. — A farmer  has 
two  sons.  One  of  them  stays  at  home  working 
on  the  farm  with  his  father.  The  other  left 
home  at  an  early  age.  In  the  course  of  ten 
years  the  father  died  leaving  no  will.  Can 
the  son  who  has  worked  at  home  collect  wages 
since  he  came  of  age,  the  absent  brother 
claiming  an  equal  share  of  the  property? 

Ans. — The  son  who  has  worked  at  home  wilj 
have  a claim  against  the  estate  for  services 
rendered.  This  claim  must  be  presented  to  the 
administrator  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
other  claim. 

A.  L.  McD.,  South  Hanford,  N.  Y.— If 
I buy  a farm  in  January,  the  writings  being 
drawn,  signed  and  sealed,  possession  to  be 
given  on  the  first  of  the  following  April, 
and  meanwhile  the  barn  falls  to  the  ground 
owing  to  a heavy  weight  of  snow  on  the 
roof,  who  will  be  the  loser — the  seller  or 
buyer? 

Ans. — It  does  not  appear  to  be  customary 


to  clear  the  snow  from  the  roof  of  a barn,  and 
if  there  was  no  contributory  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  person  in  possession,  you,  as  owner, 
will  have  to  be  the  loser. 


The  “Order  of  the  Iron  Hall”  is  a ‘ ‘beneficial 
society”  with  headquarters  at  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  but  operating  chiefly  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  other  Eastern  States.  It  is 


charged  that  its  organization  was  a fraud  and 
its  constitution  no  better.  It  has  been  only  six 
years  in  existence,  and  its  projectors  claim 
that  it  has  100,000  members.  Vice-Chancellor 
Bird,  of  New  Jersey,  Tuesday,  issued  an  in- 
junction restraining  the  officers  located  in 
New  Jersey  from  transacting  any  business  or 
disposing  of  the  money  on  hand  until  the  or- 
der’s methods  of  doing  business  have  been 
thoroughly  investigated.  It  claims  that  at 
the  end  of  seven  years  it  will  pay  either  $1,000, 
$800,  $600,  $400  or  $200  to  each  member  ac- 
cording to  the  class  which  he  may  enter,  and 
each  is  assessed  at  various  intervals  for 
amounts  which  aggregate  about  $350  at  the 
expiration  of  seven  years  for  the  $1,000  class. 
During  sickness  or  other  disability  $5  are  paid 
weekly  on  $200,  and  a proportionate  sum  for 
other  amounts.  Such  payments  are  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  premiums  paid  in  seven  years. 
The  expenses  of  the  branch,  whether  it  be  “lo- 
cal” “State,”  “district”  or  “supreme,”  in  class- 
ification, are  paid  from  the  assessments. 
Should  a member  become  permanently  disa- 
bled half  of  his  certificate  is  paid  at  once 
and  the  rema  nder  at  the  maturity  of  his 
claim.  As  tho  order  is  at  yet  but  six  years 
old,  no  full  amounts  have  yet  been  paid,  and 
within  a year  they  will  begin  to  fall  due. 
How  by  any  species  of  management  the  order 
will  redeem  these  thousands  of  certificates  is 
unfathomable.  It  is  charged  that  the  pro- 
jectors are  deliberately  planning  to  defraud 
the  members;  that  no  satisfactory  statement 
of  accounts  has  been  made,  and  that  the  re- 
ports submitted  have  been  cooked.  The  offi- 
cers allege  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  members 
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will  get  out  before  the  term  of  seven  years, 
and  that  all  they  have  paid  in  will  be  clear 
gain,  helping  to  pay  the  preposterous  premi- 
ums of  the  40  per  cent,  who  remain.  But  this 
explanation  is  taken  as  a proof  of  fraud  in 
itself, as  it  owns  that  a precalculation  has  been 
made  that  a majority  of  the  members  will 
never  get  any  returns  for  the  money  they 
have  paid  into  the  order.  The  concern  ap- 
pears very .tricky,  and  an  investigation  is  cer- 
fcainly  needed. 

( A concern  styling  itself  “Messrs.  Thiele  & 
Co.,  Bankers,  Hamburg,  Germany,”  through 
an  agent  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  flooded  the 
country  with  letters  containing  a circular 
Pointed  in  German  and  English,  giving  a 
glowing  description  of  the  “292d  German  Gov- 
ernment Lottery  of  the  City  of  Hamburg.’ 
It  outlines  the  scheme  of  the  lottery  the 
prizes  ranging  from  5,000  to  500,000  marks. 
It  announces  that  on  each  ticket,  to  insure 
genuineness,  will  be  printed  the  Government’s 
coat  of  arms.  Baron  von  Nordenflycht,  the 
German  Consul  at  Chicago,  says:  “This  is  one 
of  the  most  palpable  swindles  I have  ever 
seen.  There  is  no  such  lottery  as  the  ‘German 
Government  Lottery.’  The  Government  of 
the  German  Empire  has  no  connection  or  con- 
trol of  any  lottery  or  premium  enterprise 
whatever.  This  scheme  is  also  a robbery  on 
the  face  of  it.” 

To  Several  Inquirers.— The  Inter-State 
Company,  of  Chicago,  which  offers  “beautiful 

books  free  to  everybody,”  is  a humbug 

We  cannot  recommend  the  Household  Journal, 

of  this  city  We  don’t  recommend  the 

Welcome  Guest,  Chicago.  111.,  n0r  the  Inter- 
national Watch  Co.,  of  this  city H.  O 

Brown,  Salem,  N.  H.,  is  a fraud,  and  an  abet- 

tor  of  swindling We  do  not  recommend 

the  Gibbs’  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago. 

We  can’t  recommend  the  Illustrated'Literary 
World,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  nor  the  Electric  Pad 
Mf  g Co.,  Brooklyn  The  People’s  Pub- 

lishing Company,  Boston,  which  offers  “The 
Home”  for  three  months,  for  35ceuts,  together 
with  a packet  of  silk  ribbons,  is  a humbug. 

...  .So  also  is  H.  G.  Pay,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  who 
offers  a package  of  silk  ribbons  and  a book 
foi  35  cents,  or  “three  packages  and  three 
books  for  $1 P.  P.  Hammond  & Co.,  Au- 
rora, 111.,  is  fairly  trustworthy H.  A 

Henry,  Harts ville,  Ala.,  is  a sharper' fishing 
for  gudgeons. 

....After  all  our  denunciations  of  the  Farm- 
ing World,  T.  S.  Gardner,  its  originator,  and 
his  four-per-cent,  loan  swindle,  we  are  still 
steadily  receiving  inquiries  as  to  their  reliabil- 
ity. “Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform 
me  if  the  Farming  World  Loan  Company  is  a 
reliable  thing?”  asks  a Kansas  subscriber. 
“Will  T.  S.  Gardner,  of  the  Farming  World, 
really  make  loans  at  four-per-cent,  as  he  ad 
vertises,  to  be  refunded  only  as  the  borrower 
pleases?”  inquires  a reader  from  Minnesota 
We  really  can’t  be  more  emphatic  than  we 
have  been  in  condemning  Gardner  and  his 
four-per-cent,  loan,  Farming  World , Farmers, 
Album  and  Farm  Journal  swindles. 


wagon  lies  in  the  construction  of  its  front 
gear.  Many  decided  advantages  are  gained, 
while  no  desirable  features  are  lost.  There  is 
no  striking  or  whipping  of  the  pole  against 
the  horses  when  the  wheel  strikes  against  a 
stone  or  other  obstruction.  In  the  roughest 
places  the  team  will  pull  together.  The  Cham- 
pion can  be  turned  in  one-third  less  space  than 
any  other  wagon.  The  load  rests  on  four 
| corners,  close  to  the  wheels,  and  not  at  the 
middle  of  the  axles.  The  wagons  are  strong 
and  well  made.  We  invite  our  friends  to  ex- 
amine the  claims  made  for  this  wagon. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.— Catalogues 
from  this  concern,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont.— 
The  celebrated  Cooley  creamer  is  made  by  this 
company.  This  creamer  is  probably  the  most 
widely  known  of  any  of  the  improved  devices 
for  safely  and  enconomically  raising  cream. 
As  all  dairymen  know,  the  system  consists  in 
putting  the  milk  into  cans,  and  then  putting 
the  cans,  covers  and  all,  under  water.  The 
milk  is  drawn  off  at  the  bottom  leaving  the 
cream  in  the  cans.  The  Davis  Swing  Churn, 
the  Eureka  butter-worker,  Skinner  butter 
worker,  and  numberless  other  first- class  dairy 
implements  are  well  illustrated  and  described 
in  the  catalogue.  Let  those  who  go  to  the 
Dairy  Show  watch  the  implements  in  opera- 
tion. Let  those  who  do  not  go  send  for  the 
catalogue. 

The  Blanchard  Churn.  Circulars  from 

Porter  Blanchard’s  Sons,  Concord,  N.  H. 

This  churn  has  been  before  the  public  for 
many  years  and  has  lost  little,  if  any,  of  its 
popularity.  Its  peculiarity  of  construction  is 
well  known  to  all  who  have  made  a study  of 
dairy  implements.  It  is  simple,  easily  oper- 
ated and  strong.  .The  Blanchard  square  fac- 
tory churn  is  made  in  sizes  large  enough  to 
churn  50  to  250  gallons.  Revolving  box 
churns,  butter  packages,  parchment  papers 
butter  carriers,  faucets  and  scales  are  all  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  these  circulars.  The 
implements  may  be  seen  at  the  Dairy  Show. 

Stoddard  Creamers  and  Churns  Cir- 
culars from  Mosely  & Stoddard  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Poultney,  Vermont. -These  circulars 
are  full  of  arguments  and  figures  to  show  the 
points  of  excellence  of  these  implements.  It 
is  a strong  showing,  and  all  who  think  of  in- 
vesting in  dairy  goods  should  get  these  circu- 
lars and  read  them.  Those  who  attend  the 
dairy  show  will  see  the  implements  in  actual 
operation.  Notice  the  arrangement  for  skim- 
ming the  cream.  Examine  also,  the  Stoddard 
churn,  lever  butter-worker,  milk  strainer, 
milk  pails,  butter  packages,  and  numberless 
other  implements  exhibited  by  this  firm. 

Dairy  Supplies. -Catalogue  from  Cornish 
Curtis  & Greene,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 
It  would  require  a column  to  name  all  the  im- 
plements made  or  sold  by  this  firm.  The  list 
is  .very  complete,  both  for  creameries  and 
private  dairies.  A specialty  is  made  of  an 
improved  corn  for  fodder  and  ensilage  pur- 
poses. 


THE  STODDARD  CREAMERY, 

WITH  SURFACE  SKIMMING  ATTACHMENT  * 

HA8MORE  GOOD  POINTS  ' 


n1fnKaroIucf;ir9trUCtIO,,la,ld  made  in  skfir- 

«.  ob”8“'  “ “ 

u 

PERFECT  WORKING  SOBFAMsEIEto'  * 

BoZnX,2rT!maWM  « ,h‘  **>  «“<*  «”>■ 


MORE’S  PYRAMIDAL  STUMER 

wire  cloth  and  gives  large  straining  surface.  Strains 
rapidly  and  will  not  clog.  Adapted  for  use  on  any 
sized  milk  vessels  or  cans.  Is  of  special  value  to  but 
ter-makers  who  use  Creameries  that  skim  through 
faucets  at  the  side  or  bottom  of  cans. 


Stoddard  Churn. 


Most  Popular, most  Our 
Mbo£r  -finished, 

in?st  teatislactory 
"S'5  Tbe  best 
buttei  makers  are  using  and 
SST1;?  . the  Stoddard 
PJW1 1,°  their  friends,  as  ac- 
tual tests  have  proved  it  su- 
terlor  to  any  form  of  oscil- 
latlng  or  box  churn. 


Renselaer  Dairy 
Scale. 

One  of  the  mo3t  useful 
dairy  implements. 

Butter  can  be  weighed 
and  salted  at  one  opera- 
tion and  without  flour- 
ing. Each  scale  Is  war- 
ranted accurate.  The 
butter  salting  attach- 
ment  does  not  interfere 
with  its  use  for  house- 

purposes.  i^~v _ \ - m 

ture?sC“sSe  stltesfieVn ySE  dS^0™  B°°dS  a“d  a compIete  line  of  dairy  apparatus,  address  the  manufac- 

MOSELEY  & STQDDarp  M,p,G  CQ  PouIt(ej>  yf 

~NEWYORK  “ 

CATTLE  AND  DAIRY  SHOW. 


REGULAR  SEPARATORS. 
TURBINE  SEPARATORS, 
WITHOUT  ENGINE, 

HAND  POWER  SEPARATORS 
LACTOCRITUS, 

CHURN  TURBINES, 

“BABY”  HAND  MACHINES, 
EMULSORS, 

ALL  SIZES. 


NEW  YORK,  MAY  10-14, 

SPECIAL  FEATURE 


MODERN  EUROPEAN  DAIRY, 


“CONCERNING  AGRICULTURAL  COL- 
LEGES.” 

A MISCONCEPTION  CORRECTED. 

I FIND  that  my  criticism  of  the  general 
management  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
the  Ohio  State  University  in  the  Rural  of 
April  3,  has  been  construed  as  a criticism  of 
the  teachers  of  agriculture  and  its  branches  in 
those  institutions;  but  such  was  the  farthest 
from  my  intention.  I certainly  have  the  high- 
est respect  for  the  ability  and  earnestness  of 
those  gentlemen.  My  point  of  insistence  is 
that  abundant  experience  has  proven  the  im- 
possibility of  maintaining  a genuine  agricul- 
tural college  in  the  midst  of  a university 
however  great  the  attainments  of  the  profes- 
sor of  agriculture  may  be,  and  while  I regard 
the  application  of  the  laboratory  system  of 
instruction  to  the  management  of  the  college 
arm  as  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  ag- 
ricultural college,  I not  only  admit,  but  insist 
that  such  application  can  only  be  successfully 
made  m a school  all  whose  influences  uphold 
and  dignify  those  occupations  of  which  man- 
ual labor  must  form  a prominent  feature 
Springfield,  O,  c.  E.  thorne. 

CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Champion  Wagon. -Catalogue  from  Gere 
Truman  piatt  & Co.,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.| 

, *•— There  are  12  excellent  reasons  given 
why  farmers  should  buy  this  wagon.  The 
inquiring  and  studious  farmer,  and  nobody 
else  makes  money  on  the  farm,  will  do  well  to 
send  for  this  catalogue  and  study  these  rea- 
sons out.  The  great  point  of  difference  be- 
tween the  Champion  and  the  ordinary  farm 


The  Life  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  by  Ly- 
man Abbott  and  Rev.  S.  B.  Halliday,  prom- 
ises to  be  the  best  of  any  of  the  promised  his- 
tories of  the  great  preacher’s  life  and  works 
It  is  as  near  to  an  autobiography  as  can  be 
prepared,  being  written  from  notes  and  papers 
left  by  Mr.  Beecher.  It  will  be  an  interest- 
ing volume. 

Pennsylvania  Horticulture.— Report 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Association,  from 
Thomas  J.  Edge,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  A very- 
readable  pamphlet  of  92  pages, well  illustrated 
Subjects  pertaining  to  fruit  and  vegetable 
culture  are  discussed. 

A Treatise  on  Potato  Culture,  by  L. 
A.  Aspinwall,  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  is  a very 
handy  little  volume  of  23  pages.  Mr.  Aspin- 
wall is  famed  as  the  inventor  of  the  potato 
planter  so  frequently  mentioned  in  these  col- 
umns. 

Proceedings  of  The  Second  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  The  Holstein-Friesian  Association,  from 
T.  B.  Wales,  Secretary,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  The 
volume  also  contains  essays  by  T.  M.  Koldyk 
and  Dudley  Miller. 

A.  H.  Reid  & Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

An  excellent  list  of  dairy  implements.  The 
Reid  butter-worker  is  an  excellent  oue.  The 
prints  and  butter  packages  are  first-class. 

_ Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Control  of  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Amherst,  Mass.  C.  A.  Goessmann 
Director. 

Report  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  of  North  Carolina.  Chas.  W.  Dabney 
Jr.,  Director,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Report  of  Fruit  Growers’  Association  of 
Ontario,  from  Secretary  L.  Wolverton, 
Grimsby,  Ontario. 


All  Dr.  De  Lavals  Inventions  aad  Latest  Improvements. 

RUNNING  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  ENGINE  SHIFT 

. . . ING  OR  BELTING. 

Address  for  descriptive  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COIVIPA^Y 

Sale  Offices,  221  Dock  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

It  is  useful  to  have  some  pasture  for  spring  and 
for  late  fall.  Timothy  and  clover  make  the 
best  pasture  and  help  to  enrich  the  soil  when 
the  sod  is  plowed  under.  One  square  rod  of 
crop  is  estimated  as  a daily  allowance  for  one 
head  of  stock. 

HOW  TO  SOW  ORCHARD  GRASS. 

H.  I).  Greenwich,  Conn.— 1.  Should  Or- 
chard Grass  be  sown  with  either  rye  or  oats  or 
separately?  2.  If  it  can  be  sown  either  way 
which  is  the  best?  ’ 

Ans.— Not  with  rye  certainly.  A.  W.  Chee- 
ver,  who  is  as  well  posted  in  regard  to  Orchard 
Grass  as  any  one  we  know,  advises  us  to  sow 
in  spring  as  early  as  the  land  can  be  worked 
or,  better,  the  last  half  of  July  or  first  week 
in  August,  not  later,  and  with  no  grain  crop 
to  interfere.  Put  on  two  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre  and  a bushel  of  Kentucky  Blue  Grass 
with  a few  pounds  of  clover.  Harrow  the 
seed  lightly  and  follow  with  a heavy  roller. 

If  sown  in  the  spring,  the  field  will  require 
cutting  once  the  first  year,  but  it  should  not 
be  cut  late.  We  should  not  suppose,  though 
without  definite  information,  that  it  would 
be  well  to  sow  Orchard  Grass,  with  oats.  Un- 
less the  seed  is  sown  with  a liberal  band,  this 
grass  will  grow  in  bunches,  and  if  sown  thick 
the  oats  would  be  crowded  or  if  not  they 
would  facilitate  the  tussock  habit  of  the  grass. 
We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  of 
our  friends  on  this  subject. 

M.  E.  D.,  Dover,  Del.— Marshall  P.  Wilder’s 
name  was  pronounced  Wild-er. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a question,  please  see  if  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.] 


BEST  CROPS  FOR  SOILING. 

L.  S.,  Esperance,  N.  Y— What  are  the  best 
crops  for  soiling? 

Ans.  The  first  crop  for  soiling  is  winter 
rye.  After  rye  there  is  a vacancy  which  can 
be  filled  only  by  Orchard  Grass  and  clover, 
which  come  in  in  May  and  early  in  June,  and 
before  corn  can  begot  ready.  Clover  alone 
will  last  until  the  earliest  sweet  corn  is  ready. 
This  is  the  main  soiling  crop,  and  should  be 
planted  iu  succession.  The  earliest  variety  a 
second  and  a late  kind  are  planted  at  the 
same  time,  and  successive  plantings  are  made 
atintervais  of  10  to  14  days,  as  the  quantity 
planted  may  last  out.  Corn  lasts  until  frost 
comes,  and  indeed  there  is  no  other  crop  which 
can  take  the  place  of  this,  which  will  not  be 
hurt  by  frost.  Orchard  Grass  pasture  or  Tim- 
othy and  clover  will  last  until  severe  weather 
when  hay,  corn  fodder,  cured  millet  and  man- 
gels come  in  for  winter  use.  Mangels  are  in- 
dispensable, as  they  furnish  the  only  succu- 
lent food  which  is  free  from  objection  iu  a but- 
ter dairy.  This  crop  makes  up  the  last  of  the 
season.  It  is  sown  in  May  or  early  in  June. 
There  are  many  other  crops  which  may  bo 
grown  for  soiling;  as  peas  and  oats  mixed; 
barley  and  oats  mixed;  cow-peas,  annual 
Scarlet  Clover, and  others  which  may  be  suit- 
ed to  the  climate.  Hungarian  Grass  and  mil- 
let require  rich  soil  and  will  not  make  a profit- 
able or  useful  crop  for  soiling.  There  is  no  profit 
in  soiling  excepting  on  rich  soil  or  with  plenty 
of  manure,  and  indeed  the  one  is  the  key  to  the 
other,  as  the  large  number  of  cattle  kept  make 
the  soil  rich, and  the  rich  soil  furnishes  food 
for  a large  number  of  cattle.  Winter  rye  poi- 
soning should  be  sown  early,  as  it  mayfcfur- 
nish  early  cuttingjin  the.spring,  and  at  least 
three  bushels  of  seed.per[acre.6hould  be  sown. 


DISCUSSION. 


C.  V.  P.,  West  Claremont,  N.  H — In  a 
late  Rural  “N.  C.”  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  says 
thoroughbred  hens  are  superior  to  cross-bred 
as  layers.  I keep  100  hens,  consisting,  at  pres- 
ent, of  40  old  ones— a cross  of  Light  Brahma 
and  Plymouth  Rock— and  60  pullets  from  these 
hens  crossed  with  a White  Leghorn  cock.  In 
January  they  laid  116  dozen;  in  February  124 
dozen, and  in  March  105  dozen,  making  in  three 
months,  405  dozen  eggs,  which  brought  some- 
thing over  $100.  I have  fed  iu  the  morning  a 
mash  of  boiled  vegetables  or  apples  mixed 
with  corn  on  the  ear,  oats  and  beans  ground 
together;  at  noon  a small  feed  of  oats;  and  at 
night  all  they  would  eat  of  wheat,  or,  if  very 
cold,  corn  sometimes  heated  in  the  oven. 
Meat,  the  small  whole  sea-shells,  plenty  of  fresh 
water,  with,  once  or  twice  a week,  a little  of 
Douglas  Mixture,  made  up  the  bill-of-fare 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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The  cost  I cannot  exactly  estimate  as  I raise 
most  of  the  food  and  havo  kept  no  account, 
but  it  might  run  a trifle  over  N.  C.’s,  as  the 
climate  here  is  colder,  though  tho  hens  have 
had  no  artificial  heat.  They  have  all  run  to- 
gether in  one  room.-  This  year  I crossed  old 
hens  with  White  Leghorns  again  and  pullets 
with  Light  Brahmas.  With  part  of  them  sit- 
ting; they  laid  in  April  159  dozen  eggs.  I 
think  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a flock  of  thor- 
oughbreds that  has  done  better. 


Against  Ensilage.—  Prof.  Sanborn,  of 
Missouri, expresses  himself  quite  emphatically, 
in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  as  to  silos  and  ensilage. 
He  does  not  believe  that  Western  farmers 
should  be  advised  to  go  into  the  use  of  silage, 
unless  under  exceedingly  exceptional  condi- 
tions of  affairs.  His  reasons  are  various  and  are 
partially  stated, without  argument,  as  follows: 

1 . The  food  has  no  more  feeding  value  thau 
when  secured  by  drying,  if  properly  done.  3. 
As  much  food  can  be  grown  per  acre  to  bo 
secured  by  drying  as  can  be  grown  for  putting 
into  a silo.  3.  It  necessitates  handling,  in  case 
the  crop  is  corn,  nearly  8X  tons  of  water  for 
IX  ton  of  dry  matter,  and  the  cost  of  hand- 
ling these  8X  tons  of  water  must  be  charged 
to  the  IX  t°n  of  food  left,  which  often  is 
nearly  enough  to  buy  IX  ton  of  hay.  4.  The 
food  in  the  silo  loses  weight  from  its  sub- 
stance, and  also  is  followed  by  more  or  less 
spoiling  of  the  material  left  around  the  edges 
of  the  silo.  5.  Experiments  in  Europe  and 
America  show  that  any  artificial  method  of 
preparing  food,  whereby  it  undergoes  heat- 
ing, etc.,  detracts  from  its  feeding  value.  6. 
The  silo  is  costly  for  building,  if  a good  one, 
and  if  a poor  one,  costly  of  food  contents. 
He  must  not  be  understood  as  wholly  object- 
ing to  silos,  or  affirming  that  our  agriculture 
has  no  place  for  them.  He  believes,  however, 
that  where  their  real  merits  are  known,  few 
farmers  would  as  yet  make  use  of  them. 

Quality  of  Pears. — The  late  Charles 
Downing,  says  the  Albany  Cultivator,  made  a 
more  accurate  distinction  in  the  shades  of 
difference  in  quality  thau  most  of  the  writers 
on  fruits,  and  would  not  speak  highly  of  a 
variety  which  did  not  possess  real  excellence 
in  flavor.  Hence,  in  rating  the  quality  of 
1,300  varieties  described  in  his  work,  he  pro- 
nounces only  six  sorts  as  unqualifiedly  “best” 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  the  Seckel,  however, 
preceding  them  all,  which  he  says  is  the 
“richest  and  most  exquisitely  flavored  variety, 
known.”  The  six  marked  as  best  are,  Bose, 
Dana’s  Hovey,  Rostiezer,  Gray  Doyennd) 
Winter  Nelis  and  White  Doyenne';.  The  fol- 
lowing 13  are  placed  a little  lower,  or  “very 
good  or  best,”  namely:  Anjou,  Superfin, 
Comice,  Dix,  Dr.  Reeder,  Urbauiste,  Tyson, 
Belle  Lucrative,  Emile  d’  Heyst,  Henkel, 
Lawrence,  Mannington,  Manning’s  Elizabeth. 

English  Dairy  Prices.— Dairy  prices  get 
miserably  low  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
sometimes,  but  it  is  a comfort  to  know  that 
our  dairymen  are  not  alone  in  the  struggle 
with  insufficient  pay.  A Yorkshire  man 
writes  to  a London  paper  that  butter  does  not 
average  (taking  the  year  round)  more  than  30 
cents  per  pound.  He  believes  that  the  calcula- 
tion is  correct  that  if  a farmer  gets  34  cents 
per  pound  for  butter,  he  does  not  make  more 
than  nine  cents  per  gallon  on  the  new  milk, 
including  the  value  of  the  skim.  In  some  dis- 
tricts butter  has  been  sold  at  considerably  less 
than  34  cents.  Skim  milk  is  not  worth  more 
than  two  cents  per  gallon  for  pig  feeding. 
Milk  is  sold  in  a neighboring  town  at  five 
cents  per  quart,  and  at  some  well  frequented 
watering  places  in  Yorkshire,  even  during  tho 
season,  it  is  six  cents.  Contracts  for  some  of 
our  public  institutions  and  schools  have  long 
been  taken  at  30  cents,  and  even  18  cents  per 
gallon.  When  it  is  considered  that  American 
dairy  products  are  supposed  to  be  exported  at 
a profit,  these  prices  seem  pretty  low  for  Eng- 
land. 

SPICES. 


The  true  reason,  says  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  in 
tho  N.  E.  Farmer,  why  agricultural  journals  of 
a high  grade,  edited  by  men  skilled  in  husband- 
ry, and  published  by  men  who  are  of  too  high 
principles  knowingly  to  allow  rogues  of  any 
sort  access  to  their  patrons  through  their  ad- 
vertising columns,  do  not  always  havo  a very 
extensive  subscription  list  is,  that  the  farmers 
who  most  need  the  information  they  contain 
have  too  little  education  to  appreciate  their 
value  and  too  little  practical  skill  to  effective- 
ly ry  out  their  advice  and  instruction. 


Everywhere  it  will  be  seen  that  the  better 
educated  a farmer  is,  the  more  he  is  interested 
in  books  and  papers  which  discuss  the  pro- 
blems of  agriculture,  and  which  open  their 
columns  gladly  to  the  contributions  of  men 
who  havo  made  a success  in  any  agricultural 
specialty 

T.  B.  Terry,  as  he  tells  the  Ohio  Farmer, 
used  to  have  to  hunt  up  extra  help  to  plant 
his  potatoes,  and  pay  out  considerable  money. 
He  puts  that  money  in  his  own  pocket  now, 
and  rides  on  the  planter  and  does  the  work 
himself  alone.  He  has  paid  $40  or  $50  to  a 
man  to  hoe  for  him.  Three  or  four  days’ 
work  with  the  harrow  at  just  the  right  time 
enables  him  to  put  that  money  in  his  pocket 
also.  Last  fall  he  did  the  digging,  saving,  say 
$50,  and  no  running  after  help,  no  boarding 
of  them,  but  a good  deal  of  independence  and 
big  feeling  when  he  was  sitting  quietly  and 
doing  the  work  of  15  men  with  bent  backs  and 

strained  muscles  

The  Live  Stock  Journal  says  that  it  would 
be  as  reasonable  to  expect  good  bread  from 
flour  made  of  damaged  grain  as  pure  milk 
from  cows  with  rations  of  food  tainted  by  age 
or  soured  through  exposure  to  heat  and  moist- 
ure. The  putridity  contained  in  decaying 
food  enters  and  poisons  tho  blood,  and  it  is 
from  the  blood  that  the  milk  is  extracted  in 
the  udder.  Let  no  man  flatter  himself  that 
the  digestive  organs  can  separate  the  putrid- 
ity, casting  it  aside;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
damaged  material  goes  wherever  the  blood 
goes — to  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  and  udder, 

and  in  the  latter  enters  the  milk 

We  often  speak  of  farm,  cow,  stable  and 
hen  manure  as  if  a fixed  value  attached  to 
either,  Hen  manure  is  especially  variable  in 
its  manurial  elements.  An  aualysis  made  by 
Dr.  Goessmann  of  one  sample  (dry)  shows  a 
value  of  $10.55  per  ton.  It  contained  the 
usual  mixture  of  feathers,  earthy  substances, 
etc.  Of  another  (fresh)  the  analysis  shows  it 

to  be  worth  but  $3.43  per  ton 

Dr.  Goessman  remarks  that  the  value  of 
hen  manure  depends  not  less  on  the  care 
which  is  given  to  keeping  it  than  on  the  kind 
of  food  the  fowls  eat.  The  excretion  of  birds 
undergoes  a rapid  change ; a large  amount  of 
ammonia  is  soon  formed  which  reduces  ma- 
terially its  manurial  value  in  case  it  is  allowed 
to  escape.  A liberal  use  of  plaster  or  of  good 
loam,  or  kieserite  is  first-rate  for  absorbing 
the  ammonia  The  safest  way  to  secure  the 
full  benefit  of  the  droppings  is  to  gather  them 
often  and  to  add  directly  the  plaster  or  loam. 
A sandy  soil  is  of  little  use  as  an  absorbent. . . 

Dr.  Goessmann;  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  values  one  sam- 
ple of  tobacco  stems,  as  manure,  at  $14  66  per 
ton.  It’contained  of  soluble  potash  7.33  per  cent, 
and  of  nitrogen  3.65.  Another  sample  ana- 
lyzed showed  a value  of  but  $8.83  per  ton, 
showing  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 
Farmers,  he  says,  will  do  well  to  be  careful  in 
buying  tobacco  stems  without  a stated  guar- 
antee of  composition 

An  analysis  of  hop  refuse  shows  it  to  be 
worth  $3.62  per  ton.  Supplemented  by  some 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  it  might  serve  in 
place  of  barnyard  manure.  The  average 
barnyard  manure  (partly  rotten)  usually  con- 
tains but  0.5  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  0.36  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  0.6  of  potash 

Dr.  Goessmann  finds  a sample  of  rotten 
brewers’  grains  to  give  a value  of  $2.71  per 
ton,  chiefly  on  account  of  0.72  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen  and  0.43  of  phosphoric  acid.  They  con- 
tain more  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  than 

barn-yard  manure  and  less  potash 

Glucose  refuse  (dry)  analyzed  to  be  worth 

$9.33  per  ton,  containing  2.62  of  nitrogen 

Damaged  cotton  seed  meal  was  valued  at 
$14.97  per  ton,  and  contained  1.36  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid,  1.21  potash  and  3.73  of  ni- 
trogen   

The  swindle  with  regard  to  Bohemian  Oats 
lies  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  sold,  not 
in  the  grain  itself.  Of  this  a writer  in  the 
National  Stockman  says  that  the  oats  make  a 
good  chicken  feed,  but  for  horses  and  cattle, 
fed  either  ground  or  whole,  they  are  too  rich, 
as  the  hull  of  an  oat  aids  digestion.  The  Bo- 
hemian Oats  are  hulless,  or  should  be,  to  be 
like  the  original  seed.  Many  horses  refuse  to 
eat  them.  Those  that  do  are  liable  to  colic, 
from  eating  too  rapidly.  They  can  no  doubt 
be  used  to  advantage  in  the  manufacture  of 

oatmeal 

Dr.  Newton,  connected  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  oleomargarine  law  in  New 
Jersey,  says  that  since  the  State  and  National 
laws  have  been  enforced  the  sales  of  oleomar- 
garine in  New  Jersey  have  decreased  60  per 

cent 

The  supply  of  horses  for  Eastern  markets  a 
few  years  ago  came  mostly  from  the  northern 
part  of  tho  New  England  States  and  Canada. 
Now  but  few  come  from  those  sections,  the 
most  of  them  coming  from  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  Western  breeders  have  an  advan- 


tage in  climate  and  the  cost  of  feed,  and 
buyers  have  found  that  better  stock  is  to  l»e 
found  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys  than 
in  any  other  section  of  the  United  States  or 
Canada.  In  horses,  as  in  other  kinds  of  stock, 
tho  West  is  ;n  the  lead,  and  is  liable  to  remain 

in  that  position 

The  National  Agricultural  Department  re- 
port makes  the  decrease  in  the  hog  supply  one 
and  one-half  million  from  last  year,  and  the 
hog  cholera  still  devastating  the  herds  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  This  points  to  good 
prices  for  a year  at  least.  But  the  pig  multi- 
lilies  so  fast  that  under  favorable  circumstan- 
ces for  this  increase  a shortage  cannot  be  de- 
pended on  for  a very  long  time  to  keep  up  the 
price.  The  high  prices  throw  on  the  market 
hogs  of  low  quality  that  should  remain  on  the 
farm.  But  prices  in  the  past  have  fluctuated 
so  much  that  there  is  a feeling  of  uncertainty 
with  many  as  to  the  future,  and  as  a result 
hogs  are  thrown  on  the  market  as  soon  as  they 

can  find  a buyer 

Dry,  dusty  hay  makes  a very  unpalatable 
meal  for  horses  that  have  to  work  hard.  The 
best  of  hay  is  liable  to  be  a little  dusty  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  is  not  injured  at  all  by 

being  dampened  a little  before  fed 

Every  well-bred  stallion  brought  into  your 
neighborhood  will  have  an  influence  on  the 
future  value  of  the  horses  in  it.  So  will  every 
poorly-bred  one.  Which  do  you  think  you 
should  encourage.  Which  kind  will  be  the 

more  beneficial  for  horses? 

P HOF.  Forbes,  State  Entomologist  of  Il- 
linois, from  careful  experiments  made,  con- 
cludes that  70  per  cent,  of  the  loss  commonly 
suffered  by  fruit  growers  from  the  coddling 
moth  may  be  prevented  at  a nominal  expense, 
by  thoroughly  applying  Paris-green  in  a spray 
with  water,  once  or  twice,  in  early  spring  as 

soon  as  the  fruit  is  well  set 

Daniel  Batchelor’s  mixture  of  seeds  for 
lawns  is  composed  of  Kentucky  Blue,  Bent 
Grass,  Meadow  Fescue,  Pacey’s  Dwarf  Rye 

Grass,  Crested  Dog’s  Tail 

When  the  soil  to  become  the  lawn  is  moist 
he  prefers  Rough-stalk  Meadow  Grass  (Poa 
trivialis),  Red-top,  and  Meadow  Fox-tail.  He 
considers  that  Pacey’s  Dwarf  Rye  Grass  and 
Crested  Dog’s  Tail  are  especially  adapted  to 
light,  dry  soils.  They  will  continue  green,  he 
says,  in  the  dryest  weather,  even  when  Ken- 
tucky Blue  Grass  is.  apparently  dead. . ; 

A pamphlet  issued  by  the  Canadian  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  says  that  the  total 
cost  of  conveying  a steer  from  Toronto  to 
Liverpool  is  $30,  made  up  as  follows:  Rail 
from  Toronto  to  Quebec,  $2.50;  feed,  $2.50; 
attendance,  75  cents;  insurance,  $1.75;  steam- 
er freight,  $12.50.  Thus,  the  cost  of  laying 
down  a 1,600-pound  steer  in  Liverpool  is  IX 
cent  per  pound  live  weight, 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS.— 
LXXIX. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


From  San  Antonio  to  New  Orleans;  fine, 
fertile  ranges;  negro  life;  droughts;  the 
cotton  belt;  Louisiana  swamps  and  bayous; 
sugar-cane;  arrival  in  the  Crescent  City. 

We  left  San  Antonio  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  (April  19)  and  all  that  day  the  coun- 
try we  traversed  was  as  beautiful  as  Western 
Texas  had  been  forbidding.  The  country  was 
level  and  fertile,  great  prairies  magnificent  in 
luxuriance  of  grass  and  brilliancy  of  flowers 
and  thousands  of  cattle  feeding  on  the  beau- 
tiful pastures.  But  cattle  raised  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  being  slaughtered  are  to  me  a pain- 
ful sighL-second  to  that  of  a cattle  train 
bound  for  a slaughter  house.  Negro  women 
were  working  in  the  fields,  plowing  with  one 
horse,  and  not  having  the  sense  to  wear 
short  instead  of  long  skirts.  A large  party 
of  colored  women,  very  nicely  dressed,  some 
of  them  with  far  more  white  blood  than  black 
in  their  veins,  were  passengers  in  the  train 
from  San  Antonio.  They  paid  first-class  fares 
and  were  obliged  to  sit  in  the  smoking  car. 
The  conductor,  who  had  been  born  and  reared 
in  New  York  State,  told  us  that  sometimes 
colored  women  came  into  the  “white”  cars 
and  he  never  ordered  them  out — it  was  not 
his  business.  But  always  there  were  Southern 
men  aboard  who  forced  them  out.  Again  and 
again  they  had  sued  in  the  courts  for  damages, 
but  in  every  case,  eventually,  the  decisions 
were  against  them.  He  admitted  that  it  was 
unjust  that  colored  people  could  not  get  jus- 
tice in  the  courts,  but  then  what  could  one 
do!  No  one  wanted  to  ride  in  a car  with  “nig- 
gers.” It  seemed  easy  enough,  I thought,  to 
give  them  a separate  first-class  car,  aud  the 
conductor  said  tho  plan  had  been  adopted  in 
some  of  tho  States  aud  was  required  by  legisla. 


tion  as  we  would  see  during  our  trip  through 
tho  South. 

The  car  in  which  wo  rode  was  very  long, 
with  a stove  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  had  been 
built  by  Morgan  & Co.,  of  Louisiana.  While 
the  country  seemed  to  be  so  well  watered  and 
wooded,  there  being  always  trees  in  the  dis- 
tant horizon,  yet  some  natives  of  the  State  told 
us  that  agriculture  was  not  very  profitable 
owing  to  tho  droughts  that  so  frequently 
“strike”  the  State.  Nearly  all  of  the  dwellings 
we  saw  were  negroes’  houses,  but  all  were 
shabby  and  unpainted. 

As  we  rolled  on  toward  Houston  we  came 
into  the  cotton  belt.  The  plants  were  just 
above  ground,  and  looked  quite  like  young 
beans.  But  it  was  early  the  next  morning 
that  wo  saw  miles  of  cotton,  a sugar-cane  and 
rice  plantations.  The  negroes  were  at  work 
in  them  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning — the 
usual  time  for  the  beginning  of  a day’s  work 
here — a fine  field  for  the  Knights  of  Labor! 
But  happily  for  the  South,  both  for  tho  em- 
ployer and  employed,  “strikes”  are  as  yet 
unknown  in  country  places.  At  all  the  sta- 
tions were  bales  of  cotton  and  the  planters 
bev  ailed  the  low  prices  received  for  it.  The 
approach  of  Houston  is  very  pretty,  and  for  a 
city  located  on  a plain,  the  place  is  very  at- 
tractive in  appearance,  as  we  saw  it  from  the 
railway  train.  The  consensus  of  opinion  as 
we  heard  it  expressed  in  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  the  freed  people,  was  that  they  were  doing 
fairly  well,  especially  such  as  lived  in  the 
country  aud  had  little  houses  of  their  own. 

It  was  with  regret  that  we  saw  the  sun  go 
down  on  eastern  Texas,  a country  in  every 
natural  sense  so  beautiful  and  with  no  end 
to  the  flowers — great  masses  of  a lupin-like 
flower,  sisyrinchium,  pink  mallows,  prim- 
roses, pink  and  white,  and  forests  of  the  ex- 
quisite mesquite  in  the  tenderest  green.  For 
the  three  morning  hours  which  we  had  next 
day,  prior  to  reaching  New  Orleans,  we 
rode  through  swamps  and  bayous.  The  trees 
were  heavily  fringed  with  the  long,  gray  moss 
peculiar  to  the  South.  The  great  fields  of 
sugar-cane  looked  very  like  fields  of  young 
corn,  the  blade  of  the  cane  being  more  slender; 
and  the  rice  plantations — but  the  surface  of 
the  ground, laid  off  in  squares  for  irrigation,  as 
yet  betrayed  no  hint  of  sprouting  rice.  One 
new  thing  we  learned  about  sugar-caue,  and 
that  was  that  the  cane  does  not  grow  in  the 
plantations  from  seed,  as  a rule,  but  is  propa- 
gated from  cuttings  of  the  rhizomes,  and 
Wood  says  in  his  Botany  that  it  is  seldom 
permitted  to  waste  its  sweetness  in  flowering. 
About  seven  o’clock  we  were  in  sight  of  the 
levee  (locally  pronounced  levvy)  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Small  cottages  of  blacks  were  all 
along  the  route.  The  orange  trees  that  we  saw 
had  for  the  most  part  been  severely  in jured  by 
the  frost  of  the  past  winter,  unprecedented 
for  forty  years.  We  crossed  the  wide  muddy 
Father  of  Waters  in  a ferry— the  river  lined 
with  steamboats, the  wharfs  piled  with  cotton 
bales  and  lounging  men  of  two  colors.  We 
alighted  at  the  station  of  the  Morgan’s  Louis- 
iana and  Texas  R.  R.  It  was  new,  clean — 
delightfully  so — with  first-class  appointments, 
aud  no  smoking  was  allowed.  We  deposited 
our  hand  luggage  there  and  found  that  our 
trunks,  sent  on  from  Los  Angeles, had  arrived 
several  days  before,  and  for  the  first  and  only 
time  during  our  long  journey,  had  our  trunks 
remained  in  a railway  station  beyond  24  hours 
without  being  charged  25  cents  each  for  the 
first  day,  and  10  cents  each  for  the  succeeding 
days — in  the  long  run  quite  an  item  of  ex- 
pense. Moral:— when  you  go  journeying  be- 
ware of  much  luggage. 

Although  it  was  not  overlate  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  went  directly  to  the  French  Market, 
very  near  the  station,  and  had  breakfast.  This 
market  is  one  of  the  sights  of  New  Orleans, 
aud  is  entirely,  I judge,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Creole  population.  It  is  a vast  caravansary, 
and  one  can  buy  almost  anything  in  it  from 
an  onion  to  a full  suit  of  clothes.  I thought  I 
never  had  seen  so  many  fine  vegetables  else- 
where, aud  fruits  were  in  greatest  abundance. 
There  are  counters  all  through  the  market 
where  one  can  be  served  with  refreshments; 
but  we  found  nothing  really  very  nice  but 
strawberries  aud  French  pastry — a marvel  of 
lightness.  From  the  market  we  walked  up  to 
the  Post  Office,  on  Canal  Street— which 
divides  the  French  quarter  from  the  new 
town,  where  we  found  letters,  which  we  read 
and  answered  in  that  very  convenient  and 
well  arranged  Post  Office. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Delaware. 

Dover,  Kent  Co.,  April  20. — Our  little 
State  lias  been  very  backward  in  putting  on 
its  spring  suit  of  green,  but  at  last  tho  trees 
and  plants  havo  begun  to  look  as  if  spring  had 
at  last  arrived.  Peach  trees  are  in  full  bloom 
as  well  as  cherries  and  pears.  Strawberries 
are  beginning  to  show  a few  blossoms.  Wheat 
never  looked  better  at  this  season.  Oats  are 
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up  and  look  well.  Farmers  are  not  up  with 
their  work,  as  they  havo  had  so  much  wet 
weather.  Those  ou  high  laud  are  about  ready 
to  plant  corn.  If  we  had  not  had  it  so  wet  it 
would  have  been  mostly  planted  by  now. 
Rye  is  large  enough  to  cut  for  feed.  Hay  and 
grain  are  plentiful.  Stock  looks  well.  Gar 
den  truck  all  up  nicely.  Times  have  been 
very  dull  for  the  last  five  months.  The  past 
winter  was  one  of  the  longest  ever  experi 
enced  here,  as  we  had  four  months  of  good 
winter  weather  and  a great  amount  of  snow. 
Sleighing  on  the  first  of  April.  The  coldest 
weather  we  had  it  was  8U  above  zero — not  cold 
for  many  States,  but  when  it  gets  so  cold  here 
we  think  it  is  very  severe.  A great  amount 
of  poultry  is  raised  here.  The  earliest  hatch- 
ings are  about  large  enough  for  market. 
Prices:  wheat  80  cents;  corn  42  cents ; oats  38 
cents;  feed  $18  to  $22  per  ton;  hay  $10  to  $15; 
potatoes  50  cents  to  $1.00;  eggs  15  cents;  but- 
ter 25  cents ; poultry  11  cents;  beef  10  cents 
to  16  cents;  pork  8 cents  to  12  cents;  horses, 
high, $75  to  $200;  cattle  in  fair  demand  at  good 
prices.  Hogs  scarce  and  high.  This  little 
State  is  the  home  of  the  peach;  almost  every 
farm  has  an  orchard  varying  in  size  from 
five  to  100  acres,  and  a handsomer  sight  it  is 
hard  to  find  than  the  orchards  in  full  bloom 
Many  thousand  trees  are  set  out  every  year 
Small  fruit  does  finely  and  is  cultivated  exten- 
sively. Northern  people  are  continually  com 
jng  in  and  buying  farms.  Good,  well  im 
proved  farms  can  be  bought  at  from  $40  to 
$100  per  acre.  Being  near  the  ocean  it  is 
not  so  hot  as  it  is  in  many  States  much  farther 
north.  Fresh  fish,  oysters  and  clams  are 
plenty.  Shad,  herring  and  many  other  kinds 
of  fish  can  be  bought  at  prices  so  low  that  the 
poorest  can  afford  them.  Wages  on  farm  $10 
to  $15  a month  and  found,  or  50  to  75  cents  per 
day-  a.  g.  s. 

Illinois. 

Chicago,  Cook  Co.,  May  4. — The  present 
week  opened  cold  and  very  dry.  All  over  the 
Northwest,  with  the  exception  of  Minnesota 
and  Dakota,  spring  seeding  is  now  so  far  along 
that  no  apprehension  need  be  felt.  The 
acreage  will  be  large,  if  anything  larger  than 
that  put  out  in  the  spring  of  1886.  There  is 
no  lack  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  which  is  the 
very  reverse  of  the  seeding  season  of  1886.  In 
fact,  there  is  very  general  encouragement  at 
the  outlook,  so  far  as  growing  the  crop  is  con- 
cerned, by  the  spring  wheat  growers  of  the 
Northwest.  Low  prices  do  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  appreciable  effect,  so  far  as  acreage 
is  concerned.  Farmers  have  put  out  every 
acre  possible  where  seed  could  be  procured. 
Railroad  companies  and  elevator  men  have 
loaned  wheat  to  farmers  on  advantageous 
terms.  The  oat  crop  is  showing  some  little 
effects  of  the  cold  and  dry  weather  which  has 
prevailed  ever  since  the  oats  were  sown.  All 
are  telling  of  more  or  less  winter-killing  of 
fall-sown  wheat  from  the  effects  of  the  ex. 
treme  cold,  dry  weather  of  March  and 
a portion  of  April.  The  rains  were  nof 
timely,  and,  so  far  as  Ohio  is  concerned,  did 
not  have  the  effect  expected.  When  we  cross 
the  Mississippi  River  and  get  into  Kansas, 
there  we  find  the  crop  again  suffering  from 
dry  weather  and  with  a strong  tendency  to 
the  development  of  insect  life.  The  reports 
from  Missouri  are  generally  good,  and  the 
best  outlook  seems  to  be  now  in  the  great 
wheat  belt  in  Southern  Illinois.  Michigan 
has  not  been  showing  up  recently  very  well, 
but  I do  not  think  there  is  anything  serious 
the  matter  with  the  crop  of  that  State,  and 
the  same  remark  will  apply  to  Indiana.  If 
the  present  dry  weather  should  continue,  next 
Saturday  night  will  see  at  least  50  per  cent,  of 
the  corn  in  the  ground.  Farmers  have  not 
been  anxious  to  commence  planting  until  the 
present  week,  but  as  the  lands  are  now  ready 
they  do  not  care  to  take  the  risk  of  waiting 
for  warmer  weather.  The  grass  crop  of  the 
country  is  late,  short  and  backward.  We 
have  not  had  rains  sufficient  this  season  to 
give  grass  much  of  a start.  N.  w 


Michigan. 

Athens,  Calhoctn  Co.,  April  29.— April 
has  been  very  dry;  there  has  been  rain  enough 
to  wet  only  half  an  inch.  Wheat  must  be 
suffering.  It  has  been  quite  frosty  for  several 
days.  Wheat  looks  bad.  On  March  8,  tho 
farmers  of  Athens  organized  a farmers’  insti- 
tute with  15  charter  members.  The  first 
meeting  was  at  a private  house  on  April  23. 
The  second  meeting  was  held  at  a church  at 
Athens.  It  was  well  attended  and  some  able 
papers  were  read  and  important  subjects  dis- 
cussed; 32  more  members  joined,  j.  mcl. 

IVew  York. 

Apalachin,  Tioga  Co.,  May  3d.— Those 
that  heeded  the  Rural’s  crop  reports  last  sea- 
son in  regard  to  potatoes  must  have  a fine 
balance  to  place  to  the  Rural’s  credit.  Po- 
tatoes reached  60  cents  here  tho  middle  of 
April,  and  buyers  still  continue  paying  that 
price.  Farming  fairly  begun;  but  few  oats 
sowed  yet.  0.  F.  G_ 


Perry,  Wyoming  Co.,  May,  2.— Wheat 
looks  healthy  and  strong.  A considerable 
amount  of  plowing  has  been  done,  but  no 
seeding..  A larger  acreage  of  beans  will  be 
put  in  than  usual — it  is  our  money  crop.  Mar- 
rows and  Red  Kidneys  are  the  kinds  raised. 
Raspberry  bushes  were  badly  killed  by  the 
frosts  last  winter.  The  prospects  are  good 
for  a large  crop  of  peaches.  We  have  had 
our  stock  up  since  November  1,  and  probably 
will  not  turn  out  for  two  weeks  yet — over  six 
months  on  fodder.  x.  h.  r. 

Utica,  Oneida  Co. , May  1. — The  butter  trade 
in  new  butter  is  not  very  brisk,  only  88  pack- 
ages having  been  received  last  week.  Jobbers 
pay  18  to  20  cents  to  producers,  and  sell  for  22 
to  24.  Little  Falls  sold  75  packages,  mainly 
at  20  cents.  The  sales  of  cheese  on  the  Board 
this  week  were  active,  with  fair  competition. 
The  total  sales  were  3,556  cheeses,  ruling  at 
12%  cents,  as  follows:  Seventy-five  boxes  at 
11  % cents,  1,372  at  11%,  667  at  11%,  83  at  12, 
30  at  12%,  2,349  at  12% ; 1,207  on  commission 
and  80  on  private  terms.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  number  of  sales  compared  with  the  com- 
missions is  large  unusually  this  year,  and 
shows  confidence  in  the  market.  The  Board 
promises  to  be  steady,  although  begin- 
ning high,  and  a drop  of  % cent  may  be 
expected  soon  in  the  ruling  price.  Little  Falls 
sold  3,859  boxes,  ruling  at  12%  cents.  No  sales 
of  hops  yet.  Conflicting  reports  from  the  hop 
yards  indicate  a varied  condition.  In  this 
county  reports  are  fair ; in  others  much  dam- 
age is  reported.  R ,T_ 

Pennsylvania. 

Auburn,  Susquehanna  Co.,  May  2.— The 
cold,  wet  April  has  greatly  delayed  farm 
work.  Very  little  plowing  has  as  yet  been 
done,  and  very  few  oats  have  been  sown. 
Much  of  the  land  is  so  water-soaked  that  but 
few  will  be  got  in  before  May  9.  May-sown 
oats  usually  fail  here  owing  to  rust.  The 
spring  was  severe  on  winter  grains,  and  the 
weather  must  be  exceptionally  good  to  make 
half  a crop.  A few  pieces  that  were  sown 
early  came  through  in  fair  condition.  Many 
fai  mers  complain  that  their  sheep  have  win- 
teied  poorly.  Veal — quite  an  important 

product  here— is  very  low— 3%  cents  the  out- 
side figure.  Cows  sold  in  March  at  an  ad- 
vance of  fully  one-third  on  prices  received 
last  spring;  but  nothing  in  the  butter  market 
seems  to  warrant  it.  The  prospect  for  fruit 
is  good.  Every  peach  tree  I have  examined 
will  blossom.  Last  year  they  were  in  full 
bloom  April  29.  Now  the  buds  are  no  larger 
than  wheat  kernels.  All  the  small  fruits  are 
promising.  G w B 

Texas. 

Waco,  McLennan  Co.,  May  1.— There  has 
been  of  late  a good  deal  of  rain  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  this  State,  but  not  nearly  enough  to 
relieve  the  long  drought  in  the  agricultural 
parts  of  Western  Texas.  In  the  country  be- 
tween San  Antonio  and  Austin,  then  north- 
east to  Waco  and  thence  south  to  Bremond 
and  Houston,  oats  and  other  small  grains 
are  failures  owing  to  lack  of  rain.  Corn,  too, 
is  in  bad  condition.  Unless  we  have  a co- 
pious rain  soon,  this  will  be  a bad  year  for 
Texas  agriculture.  L H M 

Vermont. 

Bakersfield,  Franklin  Co.,  April  30. 
Produce  is  as  follows:  Butter  20  to  25 
cents; eggs,  12  cents;  sugar,  6 to  8 cents:  sirup, 

75  cents  a gallon;  cows,  $25  to  $30;  hay  $10; 
good  farm  horses  from  $100  to  $150 ; pigs  $2 
to  $2.50. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
May  7, 1887. 


W.  D.  C.-P.  H.  J.-S.B.  P.-P.  B.-C.  H.  D.-Ed.  McA. 
E.  & B.— J.  H.— W.  D.  G.,  plants  rec’d.— E.  D P po- 
tatoes rec'd.-M,  C„  tkanks.-R.  L.  J.,  thanks-s!  W. 
Co-  J-  M-  R — “A  perplexed  reader”— "Greybeard”— 
J.  R.-J.  L.  B.— L.  S.— E.  McA.— D.  H.  W..— W Z.  H.— J. 
L.  I.  R.— J.  M.  R.— A.  F.  B.— M.  S.  & C.  G.— F S — F C 
H.-W.H.-H.D.-J.  R.-J.S.  C.-A.  A.  B.— j.S.  C— H. 
W.— G.  S.  G.,  thanks— S.  G.  E.— A.  G.— A.  D— W.  A.  p! 
— L.  E.  S.-J.  H.— C.  A.  G.— E.  B.— J.  H.— S.  H Co.— P.  It' 
M-— M.  B.  L.— G.  E.  M.— H.  B.— H.  D.— C.  E.  T.— W.  E.  fj 
- W.  E.M.-E.  S,  M.  A.  B.-C.  A.-A.  E.  M.  B„  wo  have 
sent  seeds  to  all  applicants.— C.  S.  A.,  thanks.— C.  B.  A., 
thanks.— J.  R , grass  received.— Mrs.  M.  H.— J.  A.  E &’ 
Co.,  corn  received.— M.  E.  P.,  flowers  received.— B.  T.— 
C.  H.  J.— A.  C.  F.— H.  P.— M.  E.  D.— R.  D.  D.— D.  W.— C. 
H.  J.— J.  s.  A.— J.  K.,  answer  by  mall.— N.  W.  T,— 
W.  O.  S.— A.  S.  J.— L.  A.  R.— J.  H.  J.— L.  W.  W.— E.  C. 
A-  C.  L.-R.  M.-J.  W.-B.  B.-H.  B.-C.  J.  F.-J.  A C. 
~ B-  F-— C.  O.— M.  C.,  plants  received.— J.  R.— T.  B.— L. 
D— F.  D.  C.— A.  E.  M.  B.— A.  B.— J.  T.— H.  J.  C.— W.  H 
E.,  cions  received.— B.  L.  J.— S.  & H.,  Co.— 


BY  MAIL,,  POSTPAID, 


Freesln  Hefraeta  Alba  Seed,  offered  for  the  first  time  this  year 25c.  per  packet. 

African  Marigold,  “ Eldorado,”  the  largest  blooms  of  Marigold  grown 10c. 

** J*n  cen  tre"' 1,1  ° " '* 1 1 ’ “ President  Cleveland,”  large  white  flowers,  with  crlm- 

„ 

nes8eTlowe“Um  8eed’  r,llxed-  saved  fror,“  the  most  superb  Japan  and  Chl- 

„ 

Clinntlius  Dainpierl,  bright  scarlet  Gree nhouse  Shrub i«c. 

JM.TffORBURN & Co. '.15 JOHNS' NewYork.  S 

IT  IS  IMPORTANT 

That  seeds  should  be  new  and  true  to  name.  They  should  ho  hnncrht  r>f  mnn  T , , 

the  business.  By^ding  tc , us  you  will  get  Just  wLt  you  oJdeM  that  which  l°ni you  We 


— v,  — ocumug  ,u  lis  juu  wm  get  just  wnar.  you  ord 

are  Importers  and  growers  of  Seed.  Send  for  our  Catalogue 
Mention  this  paper. 


L.  G.  SHERMAN  &,  CO., 

Providence-  R.  X. 


WATERPROOF  HAY  COVERS,  ETC. 

pi.rL.'^  d’.V.'JTLVrM'  -r.L  ’ ^ i V,' Ij' ; I.'.f’ VJ'  *17^447.77 VlfoA'.—  lY  t i': V f'V V l-,-':  h'f  r v f',rK  f,JLail 

^tsqtmre  foot  all  widths.  Waterproof  Duck  for  all pur^Js .Also  PATENT 
BMem“onCthls  ^ **  8’  «• “d  9 

U.  8.  WATERPROOFING  FIIXEIf  CO.  (LIMITED),  56  SOUTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

You  Will  Not  Find“«^£&£ 

^ erable  with  years, 

^nd  greater  travellers  than  Stanley ; seed  saved  from  the  odds 
ends  of  various  crops;  seed  raised  from  unsalable 
onions,  headless  cabbages,  sprangling  carrots,  or  refuse 
beets.  (I  am  always  happy  to  show  my  seed  stock.')  But 
•if  you  want  Northern  seed,  honestly  raised,  home 
, grown  (not  more  than  two  other  catalogues  contain  as 

many);  seed  warranted  (see  the  cover),  valuable  novelties,  some 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  no  other,  send  for  ray  vegetable  and 
flower-seed  catalogue  for  1887,  FREE  to  all.  It  contains  60  varie- 
ties of  Beans,  43  of  Pea  s,  41  of  Cabbages,  53  of  Melons,  44  of 
Corn,  etc.,  etc.,  besides  a large  and  choice  variety  of  flower  seed. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mast*. 


TRADE 


THE 


LEADING 

WOOD  BEAM  HI  mil 
REVERSIBLE  rLUiS 


DSIORSI  C w KILLS 

.PURPLE potato  BUGS 

FaimeiH.be  wise  audSAV'E  YOUR  CROPS  by  using  LONDON  PURPLE 
RuaN,8«^,  1 oBWS T’  SAII;EST.,and  CHEAPEST 'poison  Vo^ltag  Potato 
kn  Worms’  Pear  Slugs,  <fcc„  ever  used.  The  leading  agricultural 
thonties,  colleges,  newspapers  and  Grange  masters  recommend  “London  Purple  " 

iHElWINGWifY^s'  LONDON" PUB^oTLTP.'ag^S 

■YANKEE  SWIVEL  PLOW 

££““OT11 1 and  3 Horses. 


Sen«l  for 
, Circulars. 


THE 

BELCHER &TAYL0R 

AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  COMPANY, 
CHICOPEE  FALLS  Massachusetts?" 


Made  of  Patent 
^Steeled  Metal,  j 
. with  Patent  M 
_kSteel  Shifting  Lever  and 
Clevis,  enabling  the  Plowman  to 
1 take  any  desired  width  of  fur. 
row  without  stopping'  liis  team. 


AGRICULTURAL  SALT, 

Containing,  by  analysis  of  Prof.  P.  B.  Wilson,  potash 
^59  pfr  cent.;  nitrogen  equal  to  2 percent.  Ammonia, 
nut  up  in  400-lb.  bags  at  very  low  price. 

NITRATE  SODA 

AND 

NITRATE  POTASH. 

The  Nitrate  of  Potash  contains  nitrogen  equal  to 
over  16  per  cent.  Ammonia  and  46  per  cent  Potash 

WM.  DAVISON  CO., 
Baltimore,  M d . 


PHOSPHATE 

ACTIVE.  PPIf  AT  ilYTYT  xukuni  r.,  • , i mu  i i 


Send  for  BAUGH’S 
PHOSPHATE  MANUAL. 


KING'S  IMPROVED 

HAY  CARRIER.  I 

a*-  Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Bond 
for  illustrated  price  list,  it  will  pay  you. 
Big  disoonnt  for  early  ordors. 

AOOB  KELLER,  Box  014,  Marlon,  Ok, 


Fertilize  your  Lawns  with  WEN- 
DELLS’S  INODOROUS  FERTILIZER. 
Warranted  as  strongas  any  in  the  Market. 

Five  pounds,  30  cents ; 25  pounds,  $1 ; 
50  pounds,  $1.75;  100  pounds,  $2.75; 
200  pounds,  $4.50. 

F.  H.  WENDELL, 

fair  view,  V.  j. 


rustless 


. IRON 
WATER 

s ,,  i pipe. 

B RAMAN,  Dow  & Co.,  Boston,  Ag’tsfor  New  England! 


ROOFIIsIc 


UNEQUALED 

For  Houso,  Barn, 
oud  all  out-buildings. 

W ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 

G for  Sample  nnd  Book, 
me  Ml.,  New  York  City. 


How  to  save  re-shingllng,  stop 
leaks  effectually  aud  cheaply  in 
roofs  of  all  kinds,  or  lay  new 
roofs.”  Particulars  free  if  you  I 
mention  this  paper. 


^ ~ - x or, t uity. 

INDIANA  PAINT  & ROOFING  CO. 


143  Duane  Street,  New  York  City. 


$2  per  1 00  Square  Feet, 

#1.50  per  Itoll  of  300  Square  Feet. 

Sure  Death  to  Chicken  Lice. 

Keeps  building  cooler  In  Summer,  warmer  In  winter. 
TRY  IT. 


working.  Wo^i^caiFexcel the lpureS<andSuniSly  and  re5u1ires  to°  muck 
Eureka  Salt.  rg*y  it.  e:scei  ine  PUI*e  and  uniform  crystals  of  Higgins 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  14,  1887. 


Readers  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Pedigree  Sweet  Corn  of  the  Rural’s  Dis- 
tribution is  a very  dwarf  variety,  grow- 
ing scarcely  18  inches  high  in  a ^oorsoil. 

In  a rich  soil  it  may  be  planted  closely, as 
we  do  not  think  the  plants  will  average 
over  two  to  2)4  feet  high. 

May  4th  we  planted  small  areas  of  the 
following  kinds  of  sweet  corn— the  older 
varieties  for  comparison:  Leet’s  Early, 
Early  Genesee,  Cory,  Northern  Pedigree, 
Early  Dean,  King  of  the  Earlies,  Early 
Boston  Market,  Triumph,  Ne  plus  ultra, 
Evergreen.  Ne  plus  ultra  is  one  of  the 
very  best  kinds  of  sweet  com  we  have 
ever  raised,  and  it  is  among  the  most  pro- 
lific. The  ears  are  shapely,  though  rather 
small;  the  rows  are  very  crooked,  the 
quality  best.  Sometimes  from  three  to 
five  ears  are  borne  upon  a single  stalk. 
It  is  rather  late.  Those  who  raise  sweet 
corn  for  market  will  plant  to  suit  the 
market,  but  it  seems  to  the  writer  that 
farmers,  as  a rule,  pay  too  little  attention 
to  a rotation  of  t'.e  best  kinds  for  family 
use,  so  that  their  tables  may  be  supplied 
from  the  earliest  season  of  picking  until 
frost.  

Of  late  years  a great  shrinkage  has  tak- 
en place  in  the  price  of  grain,  and  the 
cost  of  transportation  has  been  considera 
bly  reduced,  but  no  corresponding  de 
crease  has  been  made  in  the  charges  for 
storage  in  the  elevators  at  the  great  col- 
lecting center,  Chicago.  Agitation  has 
brought  about  considerable  reduction  in 
the  storage  at  several  other  cities  in  the 
West;  but  the  Chicago  monopolists  ob- 
stinately cling  to  the  old  high  charges, 
although  it  is  evident  that  the  position  of 
the  city  as  a grain  market  is  being  jeop- 
ardized by  the  excessive  elevator  ra.es. 
As  the  owners  are  deaf  to  the  representa- 
tions and  remonstrances  of  the  grain  men, 
an  effort  is  being  made  by  the  represent- 
atives of  the  latter  to  secure  a reduction  of 
the  rates  through  the  Legislature.  A bill 
dealing  with  the  subject  has  been  intro- 
duced, but  does  not  appear  to  satisfy  the 
grain  men.  The  abuse  is  flagrant,  and 
should  certainly  be  remedied. 


We  told  our  readers  last  year  that  we 
had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  raspberry 
upon  the  blackberry  and  the  blackberry 
upon  the  raspberry.  The  seeds  were 
planted  at  once  (Aug.  14)  as  taken  from 
the  ripe  berries,  supposing  they  would 
germinate  more  freely  than  if  allowed  to 
dry  and  planted  later.  Winter  came  and 
still  the  hybrid  seeds  had  not  sprouted. 
The  boxes  were  buried,  and  last  spring 
taken  to  the  greenhouse.  There  are  now 
eight  little  plants,  all  of  the  raspberry 
crossed  with  the  blackberry.  The  others 
have  not  yet  started.  It  may  be  thought 
that  it  will  be  time  enough  to  write  about 
these  hybrids  when  they  fruit — three 
years  hence  or  more.  But  we  like  to  re 
cord  all  the  work  of  this  kind  as  it  is 
done.  Such  records  carry  the  weight  of 
evidence  with  them,  and  there  is  little 
need  for  making  allowances  for  guess- 
work or  forgetfulness  when  the  results 
are  placed  before  the  public.  The  little 
plants  resemble  grape-vines  more  than 
they  do  either  raspberries  or  blackberries, 
being  lobed  similarly  and  not  as  yet  as- 
suming the  compound  form,  with  from 
three  to  five  leaflets, as  in  either  the  black- 
berry or  raspberry.  But  the  stems  are 
thickly  clothed  with  little  prickles  or 
bristles. 

Hydra-headied  Adulteration. — The 
farmers’  fight  against  food  frauds,  as  pic- 
tured on  our  first  page,  is  a desperate  one. 
The  monster  has  grown  to  an  enormous 
size.  He  is  pushed  on  by  those  who 
have  grown  rich  and  powerful  by  hand- 
ling and  developing  him,  to  attack  the 
farm  interests  represented  by  the  cow  and 
the  pig.  The  men  who  try  to  sell  oleo- 
margarine for  honest  butter,  or  cotton- 
seed oil  for  pure  lard,  or  glucose  for  cane 
sugar,  all  strike  at  the  rights  of  the  farm- 
er. The  frauds  they  have  built  up  and 
now  attempt  to  sustain  cut  the  heart  out 
of  the  profits^of  the^farm,  and  drive  the 
farmer  to  desperation.  It  is  an  unequal 
contest,  because  organization,  capital  and 
thought  are  on  the  side  of  fraud.  The 


farmer  is  making  a brave  stand,  however, 
lie  has  weakened  oleomargarine,  and  now 
stands  ready  to  attack  the  other  heads. 
Let  him  but  stand  bravely  and  honestly 
by  his  rights,  and  he  will  be  able  to  pro- 
tect his  property.  Let  him  wait  for  some- 
body else  to  fight  his  battles  for  him,  and 
his  business  will  be  crippled  before  his 
eyes.  Organization,  thought,  and  edu- 
cation must  be  called  to  the  defence  of 
the  farmer. 

Nearly  all  our  exports  to  Europe  con- 
sist of  agricultural  products,  and  Conti- 
nental Europe  seems  determined  to  lessen 
the  amount  of  these  or  shut  them  out 
altogether  by  starting  or  increasing  import 
duties  on  all  foreign  goods  of  the  kind. 
Within  the  last  twelvemonth  both  France 
and  Germany  have  increased  the  taxes  on 
importations  of  cereals  and  meat,  dressed 
or  on  the  hoof,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
nearly  prohibitory  on  American  goods. 
Italy  has  just  nearly  doubled  her  duties 
on  imported  cereals.  The  farmers  of  Bel- 
gium are  clamoring  for  “protective”  duties 
on  foreign -products  which  compete  with 
their  own.  Even  the  millers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  urgently  demanding 
a duty  of  $1.25  a barrel  on  imported  flour, 
though  quite  willing  that  foreign  wheat 
should  still  remain  on  the  free  list;  and 
the  farmers  are  anxious  for  a duty  on  im- 
ported cereals  in  all  forms.  While  there 
is  little  probability  that  manufacturing 
Great  Britain  will  tax  the  food  of  her 
millions  of  workmen  for  the  benefit  of  her 
handful  of  farmers,  there  is  a strong  likeli- 
hood that  the  chief  American  agricultural 
products  will  be  soon  taxed  entirely  out 
of  Continental  Europe.  This  is  a pros- 
pect which  deserves  at  least  occasional 
consideration.  


To  know  that  the  Rural’s  method  of 
planting  corn  is  everywhere  gaining  ad- 
vocates, it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the 
farm  papers.  Surface  manuring,  or  fer- 
tilizing, drilling  in  the  seed,  shallow  cul- 
tivation after  the  plants  are  up,  and  flat 
cultivation  (i.  e..  no  hilling  up)  constitute 
that  method.  If  the  Rural  is  not  en- 
titled to  the  credit  of  the  first  advocacy 
of  this  method,  we  should  like  to  know 
it,  so  that  we  might  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due — and  we  should  do  it  heait- 
ily.  It  is  a matter  of  regret  to  us  that 
the  farm  press  are  so  chary  of  giving  the 
credit  due  to  us.  We  cannot  understand 
it.  It  may  be  supposed,  however,  that 
those  who  work  disinterestedly  for  the 
public  good  should  not  care  for  any  re- 
cognition of  the  value  of  their  services, 
but  simply  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  striving  to  do  good.  We  must  try  to 
educate  ourselves  up  to  this  benevolent 
state  of  feeling.  What  we  have  advocat- 
ed for  corn,  the  Rural  has  no  less  advo- 
cated for  potatoes  and  indeed  for  all  hoed 
crops.  Our  experiments  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  seed  potatoes  planted  in 
trenches,  with  the  fertilizer  or  manure, 
or  both,  above  them,  and  with  shallow 
cultivation,  and  without  hilling,  will  give 
larger  and  better  crops  than  any  of  the 
old  systems. 

The  President  on  the  Public  Do- 
main.— The  abuses  under  the  Land  Laws 
of  the  United  States  have  been  shameful, 
and  some  of  the  most  glaring  have  fre- 
quently been  denounced  in  our  columns. 
Millions  of  acres  of  the  public  domain 
have  been  illegally  appropriated  by  rail- 
road companies;  millions  more  have  been 
fraudulently  taken  possession  of  by  land- 
grabbing syndicates,  cattle-kings,  and 
plutocrats.  In  addition  to  these  abuses, 
the  Interior  Department  has  for  years 
aided  such  spoliation  by  withdrawing 
vast  tracts  from  settlement  to  meet  any 
possible  claims  railroad  and  other  corpora- 
tions might  make  upon  the  public  domain. 
Frequently  settlers  have  taken  up  farms 
on  these  lands,  and  expended  years  of 
labor  and  all  their  savings  on  their  im- 
provement, only  to  be  finally  ousted  by 
some  corporation  which  appropriated  the 
results  of  all  their  toil  and  outlay  without 
compensation.  The  policy  outlined  in 
the  President’s  recent  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  on  this  subject  is 
worthy  of  all  consideration.  In  it  he 
criticises  the  action  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment, in  the  recent  past,  on  the 
ground  that  it  has  resulted  in  the  with- 
drawal of  millions  of  acres  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  land  laws  altogether,  thus 
placing  them  beyond  the  reach  of  citizens 
desiring  to  settle  and  make  homes  on 
them,  in  the  interests  of  railroad  com- 
panies having  no  fixed,  certain,  or  defi- 
nite interests  in  them. 

This  state  of  affairs,  he  says,  should  no 
longer  continue,  and  he  suggests  that 
where  corporations  are  actually  entitled 
to  select  any  part  of  the  public  domain, 
they  ^should  be  required  to  do  so  from 
tracts  in  which^settlera  have  no  legal  or 


equitable  interests  and  upon  which  they 
have  made  no  improvements.  Every  rea- 
sonable presumption,  he  declares,  should 
be  made  in  favor  of  the  sQttler,  so  as  to 
secure  him  the  rewards  of  his  thrift  and 
industry.  This  broad  and  enlightened 
view  of  the  proper  policy  to  be  pursued 
with  regard  to  the  public  lands  is  sure  to 
meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of  all 
classes,  except,  of  course,  the  unscrupu- 
lous land-grabbers  who  would  suffer  from 
its  enforcement. 

A CATTLE  TRUST  COMPANY. 

A telegram  from  Denver  last  Monday 
says  some  of  the  wealthiest  cattle-men  of 
Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  Western  Kan- 
sas have  formed  an  association  to  be  called 
the  American  Cattle  Trust  Company, with 
a paid-up  capital  of  $25,000,000.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  fight  the  Chicago  dressed  meat 
ring,  which,  on  a capital  of  $50,000,000, 
has,  in  five  years,  according  to  reasonable 
estimates,  wrung  $200,000,000  from  meat 
producers  and  consumers.  Within  th# 
last  four  years  the  price  paid  for  cattle  to 
the  ranchmen  has  fallen  50  per  cent. ; 
whereas  the  price  to  the  consumers  has 
remained  stationary,  though  the  railroad 
freight  charges  have  also  decreased.  The 
ring  of  slaughterers  at  Chicago  and  Kan- 
sas City,  embracing  only  five  firms,  fix 
the  prices  to  be  paid  to  the  producer 
and  by  the  consumer,  and  has  been  en- 
abled to  maintain  its  monopoly  by 
secret  and  iniquitous  bargains  with  rail- 
roads, like  those  with  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  which  have  enabled  it  to  cap- 
ture all  the  oil  business  of  the  country. 
The  moment  for  the  formation  of  the  new 
organization  is  propitious , as  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Law  forbids  discrimina- 
tion and  rebates,  and  it  will,  therefore, 
have  a fairer  show  than  was  hitherto  pos- 
sible. For  the  present,  the  Trust  is  to 
handle  only  the  cattle  of  the  Western 
ranges*,  but  it  is  designed  ultimately  to 
control  the  sale  of  all  the  cattle  in  the 
country.  “Let  each  owner  give  a mort- 
gage on  every  animal  he  owns  for  $5  per 
head,  payable  in  five  annual  payments, 
with  six  per  cent,  interest.”  says  the 
mouth-piece  of  the  Association,  1 1 such 
payments  to  be  deducted  ftom  his  beef 
sales.  Let  thus  pool  decide  when,  where, 
and  how  all  beef  shall  be  shipped  and 
sold.  Let  no  cattle  be  sold  at  any  price 
or  on  any  terms  except  to  this  pool.”  The 
idea  was  started  several  months  ago.  In 
spite  of  the  Denver  telegram,  it  is  Hardly 
likely  to  have  yet  taken  bodily  Shape ; 
but  there  is  a growing  conviction  that 
some  such  means  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  $1,500,000,000  invested  in  the  cattle 
of  the  country  from  being  controlled  as 
they  please  by  five,  sharp,  energetic  and 
unscrupulous  Chicago  business  firms. 


igree  or  fine  record,  the  value  of  the  beast 
for  the  shambles  or  the  dairy  being  the 
the  only  standard.  If  the  body  proves 
sound  it  is  sold  to  the  slaughter-houses. 
Had  the  present  energetic  measures  been 
adopted  five  or  six  months  ago  the  expense 
would  have  been  less,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  smaller  number  of  animals  to  be 
killed,  but  also  because  the  value  of  milch 
cows  is  much  greater  now  than  it  was 
then,  with  winter  ahead.  Moreover,  win- 
ter is  a much  better  season  than  summer 
for  the  work,  because  the  stock  arc  all 
shut  up  in  the  former,  while  in  the  latter 
they  are  permitted  to  roam  in  herds, 
crossing  each  others’  tracks  and  spreading 
the  plague.  The  costly  lesson  taught  by 
the  Chicago  outbreak — the  most  extensive 
and  expensive  ever  known  in  this  country 
— should  be  a warning  to  all  other  places 
visited  by  the  disease. 


A COSTLY  LESSON, 


A fortnight  ago  over  10,000  cattle 
were  quarantined  in  and  £bout  Chicago 
Of  these  more  than  2,000  have  since  been 
slaughtered  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
either  infected  with  contagious  pleuro- 
pneumonia, or  had  been  exposed  to  the 
plague.  Recent  thorough  investigation 
shows  that  the  number  of  infected  beasts 
is  now  greater  than  ever,  as  the  number 
which  have  either  contracted  or  developed 
the  disease  exceeds  that  of  the  beasts  al- 
ready slaughtered.  It  is  now  very  likely 
that  all  exposed  animals  will  have  to  be 
killed,  and  these  will  include  practically 
nearly  all  in  the  city.  The.  large  tracts 
of  unimproved  prairie  within  pasturing 
distance  have  afforded  special  facilities  for 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  When  this  ap- 
peared last  fall  it  was  confined  to  a few  sta- 
bles in  which  the  cows  were  fed  on  distil- 
lery refuse,  and  might  have  been  eradicated 
at  comparatively  small  expense.  Feeding 
on  distillery  slops  was  stopped,  and  those 
of  the  stabled  animals  that  were  not 
slaughtered  or  have  not  died  have  helped 
to  spread  the  disease  among  other  herds, 
and  now  the  cost  of  stamping  out  the  pi  a 
gue  will  be  ten  times  heavier  than  it  would 
have  been  then.  The  Board  of  Health  and 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  were  earnest 
for  prompt  measures;  but  the  State  Live- 
Stock  Commissioners  and  the  Legislature 
were  culpably  dilatory.  Now,  however, 
the  State  and  National  authorities  are 
working  harmoniously.  All  the  herds  in 
the  infected  districts  have  been  corralled 
and  every  infected  and  suspected  animal 
has  been  tagged  and  numbered  to  prevent 
clandestine  removal,  though  the  veterin- 
arians had  to  be  protected  by  the  police 
from  the  violence  of  the  owners  while  the 
collection  was  in  progress. 

The  opposition  of  these  must  soon  cease 
both  because  it  is  useless,  and  because 
each  animal  condemned  to  death  is  ap 
praised  and  the  appraised  value  is  paid 
by  the  National, Government.  No  fancy 
price,  however,  is  allowed  for  choice  ped 


BREVITIES. 

See  next  week’s  Rural  for  a report  of  the 
Dairy  Show. 

Black  Javas,  the  Downy  Plymouth  Rock 
and  the  Patagonian  are  the  fowls  which  it  is 
proposed  to  try  at  the  R.  G.  this  season. 
Counting  chickens  before  they  are  hatched, 
however,  is  a risky  business. 

Nothing  can  be  more  disgusting  than  the 
disclosures  Of  the  secrets  of  the  ‘‘swill  milk 
trade  in  this  city  and  Brooklyn.  Men  who 
would  engage  in  such  a wretched  business  are 
public  enemies  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 
There  should  be  no  mercy  for  those  who  sup- 
ply such  vile  stuff  as  this  “swill  milk”  is 
shown  to  be. 

Prof  Cook’s  interesting  article  about  Lon- 
don-purple  and  Paris-green  for  the  codling 
moth,  on  page  320,  states  that  the  former,  if 
used  too  freely,  is  a little  less  likely  to  blight 
the  foliage  than  the  Other.  We  have  never 
used  either  for  anything  but  to  kill  the  pota- 
to beetle,  and  we  have  found  that  the  reverse 
is  true  as  to  potato  foliage. 

See  next  week’s  Rural  for  a report  of  the 
Dairy  Show.  We  shall  depart  sdmewbat 
from  the  usual  method  of  writing  Up  such  re* 
ports.  We  wish  to  give  only  what  seems  to 
be  new,  striking  or  useful.  Reports  are  too 
frequently  filled  with  uninteresting  details 
which  render  them  dry  reading  for  those  who 
wish  to  learn  something  from  them. 

A Western  friend  with  considerable  ex- 
perience at  calf  rearing,  writes  that  be  has 
tried  with  success  the  following  plan  of  hand- 
ling skimmed-milk:  As  soon  as  the  cream  is 
remfiVed,  the  nlilK  is  heated  to  15(5C'  and  then 
cooled  to  45°  and  kept  at  that  temperature 
until  feeding  time,  when  it  is  heated  to  au  . 
This  seems  to  be  the  best  way  to  utilize  the 
milk  sweet.  Whey  works  much  the  same, 
though  worth  less  for  feeding. 

Those  who  enjoy  raising  seedling  small 
fruits  may  not  know  that  tiny  seedlings  of 
currants  and  gooseberries  may  now  be  foimd 
under  almost  every  bitsh.  The  seeds  which 
have  remained  in  the  soil  through  the  Winter 
are  now  sprouting.  Some  of  the  little  plants 
are  now  developing  the  second  or  true  leaves. 
These  may  be  carefully  transplanted  to  little 
pots  and  cared  for  until  July,  when  they  may 
be  thumped  out  into  well-prepared  plots  in  the 
garden, 

The  owner  of  oUe  of  the  finest  small  herds 
of  Jersey  grades  that  we  have  ever  seen,  told 
us  the  rules  he  had  employed  in  budding  up 
his  herd.  He  uses  the  best  bull  In  the  town- 
ship;  spends  a day  in  looking  at  all  the  bulls 
within  reach.  He  raises  calves  from  his  best 
cows.  When  he  starts  out  to  buy  a new  cow, 
he  goes  prepared  to  pay  a good  pnee  for  a 
■ood  animal.  Too  many  farmers  put  $35  or 
$40  in  their  pockets  aud  start  out  to  get  a cow 
for  that  money.  *Yn  $80  cow  can  be  made  to 
give  a larger  profit  than  a $30  cow. 

° Mr.  Harrison,  the . former  Secretary  of  the 
N Y.  State  Agricultural  Society,  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  Which  the  recent 
society  election  was  conducted.  He  ancl  ms 
defeated  associates  carried  the  matter , . ?r  j 

the  Supreme  Court.  This  court  has  decided 
against  them,  and  Mr  Woodward  is  now  clear- 
ly entitled  to  the  office.  We  are  glad  the  mate 
ter  has  been  thus  decided.  There  can  now  be 
no  question  about  the  office.  We  h°pe  the 

society,  under  Its  new  management,  will  con- 
tinue in  the  line  it  has  So  well  marked  out. 

Years  ago,  when  we  commenced  to  raise 
peanuts,  the  Rural  presented  engravings 
from  nature,  showing  how  the  plants,  flowers 
and  nuts  form.  It  Is  an  interesting  study 
for  all,  but  especially  for  those  who  suppose, 
as  many  do.  that  the  nut  forms  aUd  grows  like 
a potato.  The  nut  is  the  fruit  The  growth 
of  the  pistil,  how  it  pushes  itself  into  the  soil, 
even  though  the  latter  be  quite  hard,  and  then 
forms  the  peanut,  are  remarkable.  The  pea- 
nut plant  resembles  the  pea,  belongs  to  the 
same  family,  and  the  fruit  is  indeed  well 
named  “^ea  nut.”  It  may  be  well  to  remind 
our  voung  readers  that  it  is  easy  to  raise  pea- 
nuts^” fir  north  as  New  York  or  Chicago^ 
favorable  seasons.  Plant  the  nuts  Iu  drills  a 
teot  apan  m mellow  soil-the  drills  two  feet 
apart.  . , , , . , 

Many  a cow  has  had  nothing  but  dry  fod- 
der  for  five  mouths.  A bit  of  green  rye  would 
do  them  a world  of  good.  They  stand  in  the 
drv  dusty  barn-yards  and  look  longingly  over 
the  fenced  the  rye  field.  When  the  pasture 
is  fit  for  them  they  will  gorge  themselves  for  a 
week,  and  then  scour  for  a week  longer,  if  no 
worse  complaint  attacks  them.  } Tim 
have  had  green  food  for  the  past  month.  The 
rye  has  been  heavy  enough  to  feed  or  to  cut 
for  that  time.  The  cows  would  have  grven 
far  better  returns  at  the  pail  f th< ‘ 
have  had  the  run  of  the  yye  fleld  for  an  Pour 
everyday.  There  should  bea  piece  or  rye 
SwJctoi  to  every  baro-y.rd  for  U» ~ °£ 
the  cattle  iu  early  spring,  Th^  the  easiest 
and  most  practical  way  to  begin  practicing 
the.soiling.system.  It  will  pay  as  we  rs  y 
other  part  of  it  too.  
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(Continued  from  page  319.) 


DAIRY  SHOW  NOTES. 

There  are  two  classes  of  people  who  should 
attend  the  dairy  show — consumers  and  pro- 
ducers of  dairy  products.  City  people  desire 
a pure  article  of  butter  and  are  ready  to  pay 
for  it.  They  will  not  buy  poor  stuff  if  they 
can  help  it.  When  they  visit  a first-class 
dairy  show  they  see  the  very  ideal  product  of 
the  churn.  The  sight  puts  them  forever 
against  butter  about  which  there  is  the  least 
suspicion  of  uncleanliness.  If  there  were  no 
dairy  shows  there  would  be  a better  market 
for  poor  butter.  So  such  shows  are  educators 
If  the  butter  producer  does  not  keep  pace  with 
this  education,  he  will  be  left  out  of  the  race. 
He  must  go  and  see  what  people  want  and 
how  this  want  is  to  be  supplied. 


milk  in  shallow  pans  in  a corner  of  the  kit' 
chen,  skimming  the  cream  with  the  fingers 
and  washing  and  handling  pans  time  after 
time  have  gone  for  enterprising  farmers. 
Look  over  the  Cooley,  Moseley  and  Stoddard 
and  other  creamers.  One  of  these  implements 
will  be  found  in  the  pedigree  of  first-class 
butter. 


form.  After  a few  times  trying,  she  could  do 
just  so  much  work  with  it  and  knew  that;  its 
working  was  the  same  as  that  given  the  pre- 
vious churning.  While  good  butter  can  be 
made  with  the  old  paddle,  the  butter-worker 
is  safer  and  easier. 


The  New  York  Dairy  Show  is  held  at  the 
right  place.  Within  a radius  of  eight  miles 
of  the  Madison  Square  Garden  are  nearly 
2,500,000  people  who  are  consumers  of  butter 
and  cheese.  No  space  of  equal  size  in  this 
country  contains  so  many  non-producers  of 
food.  The  demand  for  good  butter  will  be 
wonderfully  increased  by  this  exhibition. 
The  demand  for  poor  butter  will  be  corres- 
pondingly decreased. 

City  people  provide  the  butter  market.  A 
dairyman  may  think  his  butter  is  good  enough 
for  himself  or  for  his  own  family  or  for  any- 
body else.  He  is  welcome  to  his  own  opinion. 
Unless  he  can  make  his  customers  believe  it  is 
good  enough  for  them,  he  will  do  a poor  busi- 
ness. At  a dairy  show  he  can  find  out  two 
things;  the  kind  of  butter  people  want  to  buy, 
and  the  way  such  butter  is  made.  At  this 
date  tons  of  butter  are  sold  at  12  cents  per 
pound.  Plenty  more  is  sold  at  60  cents  per 
pound.  The  12-cent  butter  is  a drug  upon  the 
market.  Dealers  cannot  get  enough  of  the 
60-cent  butter.  How  is  this?  Is  not  butter, 
butter?  Analyze  the  12-cent  butter  and  its' 
aristocratic  neighbor  and  there  would  be  very 
little  difference  shown.  The  chemist  cannot 
analyze  flavor,  odor  and  grain.  There  is  no 
reaction  known  for  the  disgust  which  fills  the 
mind  at  the  thought  of  uncleanliness  in  the 
butter  plate.  No  analysis  has  ever  been  given 
of  the  satisfaction  which  a thorough  belief  in 
the  honesty  and  carefulness  of  a dairyman  can 
give.  Half  the  difference  in  the  prices  of  the 
two  butters  is  given  for  the  knowledge  that 
the  maker  of  the  best  article  has  interest 
enough  in  his  business  to  use  the  best  tools,  the 
best  salt,  the  best  feed  and  the  best  cows. 
Cows,  tools,  feed  and  salt  are  all  on  exhibi- 
tion at  a great  dairy  show.  Therefore  it  is 
an  education  for  all  who  attend. 


When  you  go  to  the  dairy  show  make  up 
your  mind  what  you  want  to  find  out.  Exhi- 
bitors are  glad  to  show  their  goods  and  answer 
questions.  That  is  what  they  come  for.  Still, 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  answer  foolish 
questions  that  anybody  with  common  sense 
would  not  ask.  Get  a catalogue  and  look  it 
over  before  you  look  the  show  over.  Suppose 
you  want  to  know  how  to  make  good  butter. 
Trace  it  through  its  life.  It  begins  at  the 
cow’s  mouth  and  ends  at  the  butter  plate. 
Begin  with  the  cows.  There  are  four  breeds 
on  exhibition— Jerseys,  Holstein-Friesians, 
Guernseys  and  Ayrshires.  Ask  those  in 
charge  questions  like  these:  What  grain  ra- 
tions do  you  feed?  Ensilage?  How  about 
cotton-seed  meal,  oil-meal,  etc.  ? How  much 
better  is  a thoroughbred  than  a grade?  Does 
it  pay  to  heat  water  in  winter? 

Milk  pails,  strainers,  milking  machines, 
etc.,  come  next.  Look  them  all  over.  See 
which  you  like  best.  Perhaps  you  can’t  afford 
to  buy  them,  but  it  will  do  no  harm  to  see 
which  is  best.  It  will  save  you  trouble  and  ex- 
pense when  you  get  so  that  you  can  buy  them. 
Look  at  the  dairy  thermometers  and  see  how 
nicely  they  work.  Thousands  of  “dairy- 
maids” still  fix  the  temperature  of  the  cream 
by  sticking  a finger  into  it.  Some  of  them  get 
it  pretty  near,  but  a thermometer  is  safer. 
Look  at  the  cream  testers.  How  do  you  know 
which  your  good  cows  are?  How  can  you 
tell  except  by  testing?  You  will  find  strain- 
ers here  that  will  beat  the  old  cloth  at  home 
out  ot'  sight.  It  has  long  been  claimed  that  no 
milking  machine  has  ever  been  invented  that 
can  beat  the  human  hand.  Watch  those  in 
operation  at  the  show. 


Next  the  churns  and  butter  workers.  The 
original  churn  was  a sheepskin  bottle.  Placed 
beside  some  of  the  modern  churns  it  would 
seem  odd  enough,  yet  the  main  principle  upon 
which  the  butter  is  brought  out  of  the  churn 
is  the  same  as  it  was  when  the  bottle  was  used. 
The  story  of  the  first  churning  has  never  been 
told.  The  original  butter  maker  should  be 
honored.  He  was  a Barbarian  living  so  many 
years  ago  that  the  original  record  has  been 
lost.  He  went  wandering  over  the  rocks  one 
day.  For  lunch  he  had  a piece  of  black  bread 
and  a skin  bottle  of  goat’s  milk.  A member 
of  a hostile  tribe  caught  sight  of  bim.  The 
original  butter  maker,  being  the  smaller  man, 
away.  After  several  miles’  running  and 
jumping  over  the  rocks  he  distanced  his  ene- 
my. His  run  made  him  hungry  and  he  sat 
down  to  eat.  The  bread  was  all  right,  but  the 
running  and  jumping  had  churned  the  bottle 
of  milk  into  a mass  of  butter  and  a quantity 
of  butter-milk.  The  butter  spread  on  the 
bread  made  such  an  excellent  meal  that  the 
Barbarian  vowed  never  to  be  without  it  again. 
He  only  knew  of  one  way  to  churn.  When- 
ever he  wanted  butter  he  fastened  a bottle  of 
milk  to  his  wife’s  back  and  chased  her  up  and 
down  the  hills  till  the  butter  “came.”  The 
art  was  never  lost.  In  some  respects  it  was 
slowly  improved,  though  the  Mexican  still 
hangs  his  cream  up  in  a skin  case  and  beats  it 
with  a stick,  while  the  Patagonian  still  ties  the 
skin  to  the  tail  of  a horse  and  drives  it  over 
rough  ground.  But  in  one  respect,  viz:  that 
of  making  the  work  as  hard  as  possible  for 
the  wife,  the  process  stood  still  for  many  cen- 
turies. The  farmer  no  longer  chases  his  wife 
up  and  down  hill,  but  he  makes  her  bend  over 
an  old  dash  churn  and  he  provides  an  arrange- 
ment of  pans  and  shelves  that  make  work  as 
hard  as  possible.  The  modern  creamer  and 
the  modern  churn  are  as  necessary  to 
the  housewife  as  the  mowing  machine  and 
the  reaper  are  to  her  husband.  Examine 
the  churns  on  exhibition.  Thousands  of  the 
old-style  dash  chums  are  still  made.  They 
are  rarely  exhibited  among  first-class  dairy 
implements.  They  have  no  recommendation 
but  cheapness.  It  is  time  they  were  banished. 
They  have  worn  out  many  a woman’s  life. 
They  are  responsible  for  tons  of  poor  butter. 
The  Davis  Swing  is  a type  of  chum  that  meets 
with  much  favor.  By  swaying  the  churn  to 
and  fro  the  cream  is  dashed  from  one  side  to 
another  with  considerable  force.  The  cream 
is  given  more  of  a shaking  than  is  the 
case  where  one  of  the  box  or  barrel  churns  is 
used.  In  these  the  cream  is  thrown  by  its  own 
weight  from  one  end  to  the  other,  as  the 
churn  is  turned  over  and  over  by  means  of  a 
crank.  The  Blanchard  churn  still  retains  the 
dasher,  but  it  is  turned  by  means  of  a crank 
and  beats  the  cream  a series  of  rapid  blows  with 
narrow  paddles.  All  these  churns  can  be  ex- 
amined and  studied.  They  are  all  “the  best” 
in  somebody’s  eyes. 


Salt  plays  an  important  part  in  good  butter. 
Many  persons  prefer  perfectly  fresh  butter, 
without  a grain  of  salt  in  it.  The  majority 
of  customers  desire  salt.  It  pays  to  get  the 
best  if  you  get  any.  Which  is  the  best?  Some 
say  one  brand,  some  another.  When  you 
hear  of  a dairyman  selling  his  butter  for  a 
fancy  price  find  out  what  salt  he  uses.  That 
is  the  best  test  known.  Get  circulars  of  all 
the  brands  of  salt  on  exhibition  and  study 
them  over.  Salt  is  often  spoiled  after  buying. 
If  kept  in  damp,  dirty  places,  or  near  to  bad- 
smelling substances,  it  will  spoil  aDy  butter  it 
goes  into.  The  salt  for  the  dairy  should  be  as 
well  kept  as  the  sugar  that  goes  into  food.  It 
is  more  susceptible  to  foul  odors  than  the 
sugar  is.  All  the  famous  brands  of  salt  are 
on  exhibition.  Find  out  the  names  of  dairy- 
men who  use  them.  Get  a good  supply  of  cir- 
culars. The  manufacturer  aims  in  his  circu,- 
lar  to  state  his  case  as  plainly  and  simply  as 
he  can  They  are  all  special  pleas  gotten  up 
to  sell  goods  and  to  state  the  best  that  can  be 
said  about  them,  but  they  also  contain  sound 
facts  and  information  that  will  help  anybody 
who  aims  to  excel  in  the  dairy  business. 

Butter  colors  occasion  some  dispute  among 
dairymen.  Many  claim  that  artificially  colored 
butter  is  a fraud.  In  the  South  many  people 
object  to  such  butter  as  “painted”  or  “medi- 
cated.” It  is  known  that  butter  made  from 
the  milk  of  well-fed  Jersey  or  Guernsey  cows, 
or  their  grades,  will  never  need  any  coloring, 
and  that  the  addition  of  coloring  matter  only 
makes  poor  butter  pass  for  something  which 
it  is  not.  Those  who  use  the  butter  colors  say 
they  are  as  harmless  as  salt  and  often  as  ne- 
cessary to  please  their  customers.  One  clause 
of  the  recent  decision  of  the  N.  Y.  Supreme 
Court  in  the  oleomargarine  case  has  been  con- 
strued by  the  enemies  of  butter  colors  as  an  ar- 
gument against  the  use  of  these  materials. 

Butter  prints  and  packages  are  here  with- 
out number.  Nothing  helps  the  sale  of  butter 
so  much  as  a neat  and  tasty  appearance.  A 
cheap  and  neat  gift  package,  like  a wooden 
pail  or  box,  will  always  help.  The  glass  jars 
and  cans  used  by  some  dairymen  can  only  be 
used  in  supplying  fancy  customers.  The  taste 
of  the  customer  must  be  consulted  in  the  mat- 
ter. Some  customers  want  the  butter  pressed 
into  a solid,  brick-like  form, while  others  desire 
a softer,  bulkier  mass.  One  advantage  to 
come  from  attending  a dairy  show  is  the  fact 
that  all  kinds  of  packages  and  prints  can  be 
seen  and  compared.  A practical  dairyman 
can  pick  out  the  ones  that  seem  best  suited  to 
his  needs. 


or  sheep  a profit  could  be  made.  Most  farm- 
ers would  feel  ashamed  to  be  known  as  goat- 
keepers  and  most  people  would  be  disgusted 
at  tbe  thought  of  drinking  the  milk  of  a sheep. 

he  milk  of  the  goat  is  richer  in  sugar, caseine 
and  salts  than  that  of  the  cow.  Sheep  milk  is 
richer  than  either  in  caseine  and  salts.  Some 
of  the  finest  of  European  cheeses  for  which 
epicures  in  this  country  pay  great  prices,  are 
made  from  sheep’s  milk.  The  milk  of  the  ass 
or  donkey  is  highly  prized  as  a diet  for  dys- 
peptics. Some  remarkable  cures  are  report- 
ed from  its  use.  The  milk  of  mares  is  used  by 
the  Tartars  in  various  ways.  In  fact  there  is 
little  beyond  popular  opinion  and  custom  to 
warrant  the  general  belief  that  the  milk  of 
the  cow  is  the  best  and  most  economical  that 
can  be  produced.  Dairy  shows  would  do  a 
real  good  by  encouraging  exhibitions  of  milk, 
butter  and  cheese  from  goats  and  sheep. 


Pterrllamcouss  gUvmijijnfl. 


Marseilles  Quilts. 

s s 

JAMES  McCREERY&CO. 
~ OOO  Imported  Mar- 
full  size,  at 
same  as  we  have  fbr- 
at  -i'so 

.«,000  Domestic  Marseilles 
at  $175,  formerly  $275; 
also  an  assortment  of 

EMBROIDERED  SUMMER  ROBES 
in  Zephyr,  Etamine  and 
Nainsook — white  and  co- 
lored—in  great  variety  and 
at  prices  ranging  from 
$*1.00  to  $10.00  each,  being 
considerably  less  than  half 
cost. 

The  above  are  genuine 
Bargains,  and  deserve  im- 
mediate attention. 

ORDERS  BY  MATT. 

from  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try will  receive  careful 
and  prompt  attention. 

JIMES  KiBY  S GO, 

Broadway  and  11th  St., 

New  York. 


Study  out  the  different  methods  of  cream 
raising.  We  know  a farmer  who  went  to  a 
dairy  show  and  saw  a first-class  creamer  in 
operation.  It  pleased  him  so  that  he  went 
home  and  sold  his  best  cow  in  order  to  buy 
one.  He  calls  it  the  best  business  he  ever  did. 
He  makes.better  butter  and  saves  his  wife  a 
vast  amount  of  work.  The  days  for  setting 


BuTTER-workers  are  as  numerous  as  churns. 
It  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  enumerate  them 
all.  There  is  the  heavy  roller  that  squeezes 
the  water  out  of  the  butter  by  its  weight 
when  rolled  back  and  forth.  Other  workers 
are  in  the  form  of  fluted  rolls  that  pass  over 
the  butter  like  the  wheel  of  a steamboat  cut- 
ting through  the  water  only  in  one  case  the 
boat  moves  over  the  water,  while  in  the  other 
the  butter  moves  under  the  fluted  roll. 
The  lever  butter-worker  employs  a dif- 
ferent principle  from  either  of  the 
above.  In  this  a square  or  flat  lever 
is  pressed  down  upon  the  butter  until  the 
moisture  or  buttermilk  is  squeezed  out.  Each 
of  these  systems  has  some  advantages,  and 
will  be  a great  help  in  any  dairy  when  intelli- 
gently used.  In  Denmark  butter  is  kneaded 
with  the  hands  like  bread.  The  hands  are 
first  dipped  into  warm  water  and  then  into 
cold  buttermilk.  On  most  farms  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  butter  is  worked  with  the  old-style 
paddle.  We  have  seen  butter  made  by  stirring 
the  cream  in  an  earthen  dish  with  an  iron 
spoon,  and  then  working  it  with  the  spoon 
handle.  In  working  butter  with  the  hand  or 
the  paddle,  the  tendency  is  to  work  it  too 
much  and  make  it  salvy.  With  a butter- work- 
er one  can  soon  learn  just  how  much  work  is 
required,  and  turn  out  a uniformly,  worked 
product.  We  knew  a farmer’s  wife  who  made 
first-class  butter  which  was  sold  to  critical 
customers.  All  who  pay  a good  price  for  but- 
ter are  critical.  The  fear  that  she  might  un- 
derwork or  overwork  her  butter  worried  her 
so  that  she  did  spoil  some  of  it.  Her  husband 
bought  a good  - butter-worker.  She  soon 
learned  that  the  work  done  with  this  was  uni- 


Our  report  of  the  Dairy  Show,  next  week, 
will  be  in  the  form  of  answers  and  comments 
to  the  questions  and  suggestions  we  have 
offered.  The  point  is  to  find  out  how  good 
butter  and  cheese  are  made.  We  shall  try  to 
take  our  readers  with  us  through  the  show, 
from  the  cattle  to  the  implements,  praising 
what  seems  good  and  criticizing  what  seems 
imperfect, and  learning  all  we  can.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  create  a greater  interest  in  improved 
cattle  and  dairy  implements.  Too  many 
farmers  lose  time  and  money  in  trying  to  do 
first-class  work  with  second  class  cows  and 
tools.  While  such  a large  proportion  of  but- 
ter makers  stick  to  the  old  ways  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  say  too  much  about  new  methods. 


The  managers  of  the  Dairy  Show  class  Jer- 
seys, Holsteins,  Guernseys  and  Ayrshires  as 
the  breeds  of  dairy  cattle.  Jerseys  are  most 
largely  represented.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  Ayrshires  are  second  in  numbers.  No 
special  effort  has  been  made  to  “boom”  the 
Ayrshire,  but  for  serviceable  work  at  the  pail 
and  churn  she  has  a remarkable  record.  Many 
famous  old  cows  are  on  exhibition.  Their 
names  are  household  words  in  dairy  districts. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  impossible  for  the  farmer 
to  bring  together  a herd  of  animals  equal  to 
these  famous  cows.  They  represent  the  very 
highest  ideal  that  money  and  the  breeder’s  art 
can  produce.  They  were  produced  by  careful 
selection,  good  feeding  and  proper  handling. 
The  farmer  should,  as  far  as  he  can,  imitate 
the  breeder  in  building  up  his  herd.  This  can 
be  done,  on  a small  scale,  at  least,  by  using 
the  best  bull  to  be  found  in  the  township,  and 
properly  caring  for  cattle.  By  examining  a 
champion  cow,  we  can  know  what  points  to 
look  for  in  buying  dairy  stock. 


BAKER’S  GREAT 

AMERICAN  SPECIFIC. 

A Valuable  Remedy  for  tbe  Home  and  tbe 
Stable. 

Unexcelled  for  Horses.  Cattle  and  Fowl. 

A cures  Dysentery,  Cramps, 
Cliolcra,  Cholera  Morbus,  Summer  Comolainr 
APPLIED  EXTERNALLY.it  instantly  relieves  Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Lame  Back  and  Side 
Pleurisy,  Sprains  and  Bruises,  Sore  Throat.  Sore  ami 
^?t  skSS”1’  Pll?s’  Stings  of  Insects,  Toothache. 

aud  numerous  other  afflictions  of 
humanity.  Equally  good  for  diseases  of  animals 

carry  it  in  place  of  a medicine  chest, 
unffi  S should  have  a bottle  both  in  his  house 
and  barn.  It  will  save  many  a doctor’s  bill.  Warrant- 
Piieuinom'a.SCOUrS  calves'  Unexcelled  in  Pleuro- 

sSdSfoercTrcularnigglStSaUd  by  the  Manufacturers. 

MAURICE  RAKER  & CO., 

*16  Middle  St.,  Portland  Maine. 


COMBINATION  FENCE. 

Formed  of  Cedar  Pickefs,  firmly  interwoven  with  Gal. 
vanlzed  Steel  Wire  at  any  distance  apart.  Maintains 
as  the  Strongest  and  Most  Convenient 
I.^ce  C°.r  j armers,  Gardeners,  Poultry  Raisers 
ofCimyEii?tr0tliUiCedi.  Delivered  from  machine  in  rolls 
or  100  b eet,  making  it  very  convenient  for  shipment. 


For  price,  etc., 

D.  SMITH,  Manufacturer,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


, apply  to 


TEE  PINE  STOCK  FARM. 

Holstein  - Friesian  Cattle. 

Choice  young  stock  of  both  sexes  for  sale.  Corre- 
spondence solicited.  Inspection  Invited. 

„.  . _ Edward  S,  Gave,  Supt. 

Cbas.  II.  Fitch,  Pitor.,  Pepperell,  Mass. 


The  hundreds  of  appliances  for  turniDg  out 
dairy  products  suggest  the  utilization  of  the 
wasted  milk  of  the  country.  Why  not  make 
use  of  the  milk  of  goats  and  sheep?  On  hun- 
dreds of  farms  butter  and  cheese  are  made  from 
cows’  milk  with  little  profit  or  an  actual  loss, if 
labor  is  counted  at  a fair  price.  With]  goats 


Fa*l  I Washington  Territory  Fruits.  I 1887 

Gros  d’Ayen  Prune.  Puyallup  Mammoth  (New)  and 
Champion  Gooseberries.  Evergreen  Blackberry  and 
Red  Huckleberry.  Washington  red-dowering  Cur- 
rant. Catalogue  free.  J.  M OGLE, 

Puyallup,  VVasb.  Ter. 

PEATMOSS  BEDDING. 

The  best  and  cheapest  Litter  for  bedding  Horses 
Cowhand  all  domestic  animals,  and  especially  adapted 
for  Menageries,  Kennels,  etc.  Being  spongy  and  elas- 
tic, it  absorbes  more  moisture  than  any  known  bed- 
ding.  Keeps  horses  and  cattle  clean,  and  the  air  pure 
It  yields  a rich  fertilizer.  Will  outlast  double  its  weight 
of  straw.  P.  DOUGHERTY,  Importer,  B 
85  White  St.,  New  York. 

_ M£PjpUGA  GG’S  Non-Poisonous  SHEEP  DIP  and 

exterminatoSrNG’  SCAB  specific  and  insect 

For  use  as  a Dip,  Ointment  or  soap  on  Sheep,  Cattle, 
Horses,  Dogs,  Poultry,  Vines.  Trees,  etc.  Instantly 
destroys  Ticks,  Lice  and  all  insects,  and  prevents  the 
attacks  of  Files  on  Sheep,  Cattle  and  Horses. 

F.  PORTER.THAYER  & SON,  Managers. 

„ _ 104  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

tW  Send Jor  Circulars. 
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Woman  s Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


COUNTRY  COMMENTS. 


The  scientists  who  philosophize  on  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  ought  to  write  us  a whole 
bundle  of  essays  on  the  advantages'of  country 
life.  They  need  not  go  far  for  their  text.  It 
is  a singular  fact  that  in  towns  and  villages 
the  average  youth  of  20  is  very  inferior  phys- 
ically to  the  average  girl  of  the  same  age.  On 
every  ferryboat  or  street  car  one  sees  straight, 
blooming  girls  accompanied  by  little,  weazen, 
effeminate  specimens  of  mankind.  Either  the 
artificial  life  of  towns  is  more  trying  to  men 
than  women,  thus  proving  us  the  stronger  sex, 
or  the  masculine  element  is  suffering  the  pen- 
alty of  tobacco  and  various  dissipations.  If 
this  state  of  things  continues,  the  outlook  is 
truly  appalling.  In  1987  America  will  proba- 
bly be  populated  by  a race  of  amazons,  who 
will  hold  the  masculine  sex  in  stern  subjec- 
tion. There  will  bo  no  question  of  women’s 
rights,  because  they  will  be  the  only  people 
who  have  any,  conclusively  proving  that 
might  is  right. 

But,  seriously,  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
one  should  bring  up  children  in  the  city,  if  it 
is  possible  to  do  otherwise.  You  can  never 
produce  a sound  mind  in  an  unsound  body, 
and  to  produce  a genuine  physical  vigor  you 
must  take  the  free  and  natural  surroundings 
of  country  life.  We  all  know  plenty  of  sickly , 
poorlv  nourished  country  people,  but  such 
cases,"  when  not  constitutional,  are  the  result 
of  neglect  in  sanitary  conditions.  We  know 
salubrious  mountain  districts,  where  the 
women  are  narrow-chested  and  consumptive, 
and  the  men  subject  to  scrofulous  complaints. 

But  they  live  for  months  together  on  salt  meat 
and  fried  cakes,  with  but  few  vegetables;  they 
rarely  bathe,  and  their  houses  are  never  ven- 
tilated during  the  winter  months.  Add  to 
these  conditions,  constant  intermarriages,  and 
the  wonder  is  that  mental  as  well  as  physical 
deficiencies,  are  not  more  common  among 
them. 

It  is  too  often  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  the  ig_ 
noranee,  not  to  say  stupidity,  of  country 
people.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  most  of  the  men 
and  women  prominent  in  city  life  v\  ere  oi  igi- 
nally  dwellers  in  the  country;  children  of 
country  parents.  Positively  it  seems  as  if  no 
one  were  born  in  the  city— except  the  babies. 
Prominent  artists  and  literary  people,  great 
merchants  and  bankers;  the  greater  propor- 
tion always  comes  from  the  country.  Really , 
rustic  life  is  most  conducive  to  mental  and 
physical  vigor,  so  let  us  bring  up  our  children 
to  love  the  sights  and  sou  ids  of  the  ever 
pleasant  country. 

FOR  AND  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

Here  is  a bit  of  comfort  for  the  busy  bees 
in  the  hive.  Sir  Spencer  Wells,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  living  physicians,  says:  “If  over- 
work sometimes  leads  to  disease,  it  is  morally 
more  wholesome  to  work  one’s  self  into  disease 
than  to  lounge  into  it,  and  for  every  example 
where  mental  or  physical  overstrain  has  led  to 
ill-health,  I can  show  20  where  want  of  men- 
tal occupation,  and  deficient  exercise  have  led 
to  equally  deplorable  results.”  the  man  oi 
woman  with  nothing  to  do.  is  almost  certain 
to  be  beset  with  all  manner  of  ailments,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  they  have  noth 
ing  else  to  think  of  except  themselves  and  their 
fancies,  and  with  no  interest  in  life  except 
their  own  aches  and  pains.  John  Stuart 
Mill  says:  “There  is  nothing  after  disease, 
indigence  and  guilt,  so  fatal  to  the  pleasurable 
enjoyment  of  life  as  the  want  of  a worthy 
outlet  for  the  active  faculties.” 

Mrs.  Jenness  Miller,  the  leader  of  the 
woman’s  dress  reform  movement,  receives, 
next  to  Mrs.  Cleveland,  more  letters  than  any 
other  woman  in  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  H.  Monmouth,  a woman  once 
in  prosperous  circumstances,  but  afterwai  d 
reduced  to  poverty,  wrote  a pamphlet  called 
“Living  on  half  a Dime  a Day.”  Since  she 
has  recently  died  at  Canterbury,  N.  H.,  it  is 
to  be  supposed  that  she  found  out  that  it  was 
easier  to  die  than  live  on  half  a dime  a day. 

Such  of  the  readers  of  the  Rural  as  are  in- 
terested in  poultry  may  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  they  have  an  illustrious  precedent  in  the 
young  Princesses  of  Wales,  who  feed  them  pet 
bantams  and  Iloudans  at  Sandringham.  They 
are  very  industrious  young  ladies  and  also 
show  great  aptitude  in  cutting  and  fitting 
dresses. 

The  richest  woman  in  America  is  Mrs. 
Hetty  Green,  who  is  worth  nearly  fifty  mil- 
lions" She  is  a very  bright,  keen  old  woman, 
and  by  her  successful  speculations  has  in- 
creased the  twelve  millions  left  her  by  her 
father  and  uunt,  when  a young  girl,  to  the 

,.ormous  sum  above  named.  She  is  exees- 


sively  mean,  and  when  she  goes  to  Chicago  on 
business  stays  with  a poor  sister-in-law  to 
save  hotel  fare,  and  does  her  own  washing- 
while  there.  She  saves  about  $100,000  a year 
in  the  way  of  taxes  by  having  no  settled  resi- 
dence, and  if  forced  to  name  a spot,  claims 
London  as  her  place  of  residence.  She 
has  a son  who  when  a lad,  some  few 
years  ago,  broke  bis  leg.  A friend  sent  a 
well-known  surgeon,  and  Mrs.  Green  repre- 
sented that  she  could  illy  afford  the  necessary 
apparatus,  which  was  furnished  by  a hospital, 
the  surgeon  making  only  a nominal  charge. 
A few  weeks  later  the  surgeon  discovered  that 
this  woman  was  worth  millions  of  dollars  and 
immediately  sent  a bill  for  $1,000,  which  was 
paid  under  the  threat  that  if  it  were  not  he 
would  sue  her  for  it. 

Poor  Hetty  Green ! Who  would  be  willing 
to  take  her  wealth  if  obliged  also  to  take  her 
disposition?  gossiping  gertie. 

Chicago. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


was  then  mashed  very  smoothly,  seasoned 
with  a large  tablespoouful  of  butter,  for  a me- 
dium-sized vegetable  dishful,  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste,  and  two  beaten  eggs  stirred  in ; the 
mixture  poured  in  a buttered  baking  dish, 
strewed  with  fine  bread-crumbs,  dotted  with 
bits  of  butter  and  baked  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  and  uncovered  to  brown  for  fifteen 
minutes. 

Oyster-plant  fritters.  Make  a batter  of 
two  eggs,  a half  cup  of  milk,  and  a little  salt, 
pepper  and  flour  enough  for  a thin  batter, 
scrape  the  roots  and  throw  at  once  into  cold 
water.  When  all  are  scraped,  grate  with  a 
coarse  grater,  dropping  the  grated  root  at 
once  into  the  batter.  Drop  by  the  spoonful 
into  hot  fat,  fry  brown  and  drain  in  a colan- 
der. 

Although,  as  Bessie  said,  they  did  not  make 
haste  to  bo  rich,  nothing  was  wasted  in  this 
household,  and  the  remains  of  the  chicken 
were  prepared  for  breakfast  as  follows:  The 
meat  was  picked  from  the  bones,  eho]med 
fine,  seasoned  nicely  and  moistened  wi™  a 


No  words  can  express  how  much  the  world 
owes  to  sorrow.  Most  of  the  Psalms  were  born 
in  a wilderness;  most  of  the  Epistles  were 

written  in  a prison 

If  you  want  knowledge,  you  must  toil  for  it ; 
if  food,  you  must  toil  for  it;  and  if  pleasure, 
you  must  toil  for  it.  Toil  is  the  law.  Pleas- 
ure comes  through  toil,  and  not  by  self-indul- 
gence and  indolence.  When  one  gets  to  love 

work,  his  life  is  a happy  one 

Prudence,  patience,  frugality,  industry, 
self-denial,  politeness,  punctuality,  in  fact 
every  virtue  that  combines  to  make  the 
strength  of  a great  character  and  give  it 
sufficient  momentum  to  move  men  and  man- 
age things— these  the  poor  boy  finds  he  must 
have,  to  secure  a position,  and  to  keep  it  when 

obtained 

How  often  do  we  look  upon  God  as  our  last 
and  feeblest  resource.  We  go  to  Him  because 

we  have  nowhere  else  to  go 

Every  man  has  a right  to  make  himself 
something  better  than  he  is,  but  no  man  has  a 
right  to  claim  honor  aud  credit  which  are  not 

due  him 

The  time  which  a man  wastes  in  trying  to 
force  the  world  to  accept  him  for  something 
which  he  is  not,  would,  if  properly  used  and 
economized,  enable  him  to  make  himself  some- 
thing higher  and  better  than  that  which  he  is 

trying  to  seem  

The  difference  betweeu  religion  and  ir- 
religion  is  a difference  of  principles  and  of 
conduct.  Compare  a godly  household  with 
a godless,  and  answer  the  argument  if  you 
can 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


THE  CUISINE  OF  A CALIFORNIA 
RANCH 


During  the  month  of  my  stay  on  the  Brown 
Ranch  the  “antiquated  hens  were  served  in 
such  a variety  of  delightful  ways,  as  to  prove 
that  if  they  had  outlived  their  period  of  use- 
fulness as  egg-producers,  they  were  by  no 
means  useless. 

From  a pretty  extensive  acquaintance  with 
country  life  I know  that  the  only  orthodox 
ways  of  cooking  poultry  are  roasting  and 
friccassee,  or,  at  best, a chicken  pie,  while  there 
are  dozens  of  other  methods  of  preparing 
them  to  be  recommended  on  account  of  their 
excellence  as  well  as  because  they  furnisB  that 
variety  which  is  the  spice  of  life. 

Braised  Chicken.  This  is  a very  good  way 
to  prepare  an  old  fowl.  Dress  and  stuff  a paii 
as  for  roasting.  Take  a broad  sauce-pan  and 
lay  in  it  a quarter  of  a pound  of  salt  pork  cut 
in  very  thin  slices;  upon  these  lay  the  chickens 
side  by  side  with  thin  slices  (another  quarter 
of  a pound)  of  salt  pork  tied  over  their  breasts. 
Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  pour  in  a pint  of 
boiling  water,  cover  the  sauce-pan  closely  and 
stew  gently  for  two  hours  and  a half —longer  if 
the  chickens  are  very  tough.  Take  them  out 
when  very  tender  and  lay  on  a hot  dish  in  the 
warming  oven  while  you  strain  the  gravy. 
Put  half  of  it  in  a sauce-pan  and  boil  it  rapidly 
to  a bright  brown  glaze,  first  adding  a tea- 
spoonful of  browned  flour  wet  with  cold 
water.  Take  off  the  pork  from  the  fowls, 
brush  them  over  with  this  glaze  and  brown 
them  in  a quick  oven.  Make  a generous  bowl- 
ful of  gravy,  by  skimming  the  fat  from  the 
reserved  gravy,  adding  the  giblets  chopped 
fine  and  the  water  in  which  they  were  boiled, 
thickened  with  browned  flour,  season  to  taste 
and  send  to  table  with  the  chickens. 

The  store-room  of  this  ranch  was  by  no 
means  destitute  of  winter  vegetables,  and  the 
scalloped  squash  was  especially  nice.  A 
squash  of  the  dark-green,  Hubbard  variety 
was  cut  in  pieces,  the  seeds  taken  out,  and  the 
pieces  laid  in  a pan  and  baked  until  soft.  It 


little  of  the  gravy.  This  was  kept  hot;  while 
some  rice,  that  had  been  boiled  and  pressed 
into  a shallow  dish  the  night  before,  was  cut 
into  half-inch  slices,  brushed  over  with  melted 
butter,  and  broiled  or  toasted  to  a delicate 
brown  between  a double  broiler.  The  mince 
was  piled  neatly  on  these  slices  and  each  one 
crowned  with  a poached  egg. 

You  are  not  to  suppose  that  only  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  the  poultry  yard  were  served 
at  the  table  of  my  friend  Bessie.  I am  only 
giving  palatable  ways  of  cooking  such  because 
I think  these  recipes  may  be  new  to  some  of 
your  readers. 

Cut  a fowl  into  neat  joints,  cover  with  cold 
water,  and  boil  or  rather  simmer  very  slowly 
until  tender,  seasoning  toward  the  last  with 
pepper,  salt  and  a good  lump  of  butter.  Re- 
move from  the  fire  and  let  it  stand  until  cold. 
Put  three  cups  of  flour,  through  which  you 
have  sifted  two  slightly  heaping  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder,  into  a cake  bowl;  add  four 
well-bsaten  eggs, three  tablespoonfuls  of  melted 
butter,  and  a little  salt  to  a quart  of  milk ; 
make  a hole  in  the  flour  and  pour  this  in  slowly , 
beating  hard  the  while.  When  you  have  a 
smooth  batter,  put  a layer  of  chicken  in  a 
large  pudding  dish,  pour  over  one-third  of  the 
batter,  lay  in  more  chicken,  pour  on  batter, 
and  so  on,  keeping  one-third  of  the  batter  for 
the  upper  crust.  Unless  your  dish  is  a very 
wide  one  you  had  better  divide  the  batter  into 
four  portions.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven  for 
an  hour,  and  test  the  batter, to  see  if  it  is  done 
all  through,  by  running  in  a broom  splint. 
Skim  all  the  fat  from  the  gravy,  and  if  there 
is  more  than  a pint,  reduce  it  by  boiling  to 
that  quantity.  Thicken  with  a tablespoonful 
of  butter  cut  in  bits  and  rolled  in  flour ; boil 
up  once,  season  with  chopped  parsley , pepper 
and  salt  and  send  to  the  table  in  a boat 

A tempting  little  dessert  was  made  from 
rice  and  was  food  fit  for  angels.  Boil  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  rice  that  has  been  well 
washed  in  several  waters,  in  one  quart  of  milk 
(using  a double  boiler),  add  a small  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt,  five  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  a 
pinch  of  nutmeg  to  the  milk.  Stew  until  the 
rice  is  soft  and  has  absorbed  all  the  milk,  and 
then  fill  small  cups  with  it  and  set  away  to 
get  very  cold.  Turn  out  on  a large,  shallow 
glass  dish,  and  pour  over  them  two  cups  of 
cream  sweetened  and  flavored  with  vanilla, 
If  you  have  not  the  cream  make  a thin  cus 
tard,  with  two  well-beaten  eggs  and  a pint  of 
milk,  and  let  it  get  very  cold  before  using. 

PALMETTO. 


SPRING  CLEANING. 

On,  Dear!  I wouldn’t  mind  the  hard  work 
and  discomfort  of  house-cleaning  time,  if  we 
could  only  have  plenty  of  fresh  paiHt  and 
paper,  ami  have  something  new  added  to  oui 
furnishings.  We  scrub,  and  clean,  aud  brush, 
and  sweep,  and  then  put  the  same  old  things 
back  in  the  same  old  places,  and  in  two  weeks’ 
time,  when  the  polish  Is  worn  off  again,  nobody 
but  ourselves  knows  that  we  have  gone  through 
the  ordeal  of  house-cleaning;  for  we  look  no 
better  or  tidier  than  we  did  before.” 

In  spite  of  gray  hairs  and  added  years  of 
experience  in  house-keeping,  I sympathized 
with,  if  I did  not  quite  echo  the  words  spoken 
by  my  young  friend,  for  our  belongings  do 
often  look  especially  dingy  aud  old,  in  the 
broad  light  of  the  spring  sunshine,  when  Na- 
ture is  setting  before  us  such  an  example  of 
change  and  fresh  new  beauty.  To  many  of  us 
new  furnishings  or  even  fresh  paint  aud  paper 
hangings  are  unattainable  luxuries,  and  yet 
spring  cleaning  is  a necessity.  I know  some 
good  people  say  it  is  not,  that  the  proper  way 
is  to  keep  clean  the  year  round ; but  as  the 
best  house-keepers  I know,  like  myself,  have 
not  been  able  to  do  quite  that,  I am  not  com- 
petent to  discuss  the  question. 

There  is  some  recompense  for  all  our  hard 
labor  in  the  feeling  that  all  is  sweet  and  pure 
from  cellar  to  attic,  even  though  our  neigh- 
bors cannot  see  any  change  for  the  better;  aud 
yet  I would  have  freshness  and  change  if  I 
could;  it  is  only  a natural  desire. 

One  need  not  put  the  same  old  things  in  the 
same  old  places,  always,  although  it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  be  in  the  predicament  of  the  gentle- 
man who  said  he  never  knew  at  what  point  of 
the  compass  his  head  was  to  rest  at  night, 
owing  to  his  wife’s  fondness  for  moving  about 
the  bedroom  furniture.  But  it  is  easy  to 
move  a picture,  or  some  minor  object  of  use 
or  decoration,  and  so  alter  the  look  of  things, 
and  yet  not  disturb  the  comfort  of  any  one, 
as  would  be  the  case  if  grandma’s  chair  were 
moved  from  its  favorite  window,  or  father’s 
from  the  lamp  and  book-stand. 

However,  to  the  majority  it  is  possible  to 
add  some  little  article,  if  it  be  only  a new  tidy, 
or  bright  cushion  for  the  old  rocker  that  is 
too  comfortable  to  be  laid  aside.  If  one  has 
the  will,  there  is  many  a way  to  make  bright- 
ness and  change  with  but  little  expenditure, 
only  don’t  sit  down  and  lament  because  you 
cannot  do  as  your  richer  neighbor,  who  only 
has  to  order  any  thing  fancy  may  dictate;  a 
pleasant  thing  to  do,  we  all  think,  and  yet,  let 
us  recollect  that  some  of  the  pleasantest  homes 
we  know,  are  most  lackiug  in  new  or  elegant 
things.  The  poorest  of  rural  sisters  can  at 
least  open  wide  the  windows  and  let  in  the 
sweet  air  and  beautiful  sunshine,  and  if  her 
house  be  ever  so  shabby  and  old,  it  may  be  a 
happy  home — “the  sweetest  spot  on  eaith  — 
if  brightened  and  beautified  by  loving  hearts 
and  contented  minds.  mart  mann. 


NECK  WEAR. 


WASHING  HELPS. 

Lately  we  have  tried  putting  a little  kero 
sene  in  the  water  when  the  white  clothes  are 
soaked  over- night  and  it  acts  like  a cbaim 
At  first  I thought  it  might  have  an  unpleas 
ant  smell,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  i in- 
sing has  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  clear  look 
of  the  clothes.  Hard  water  is  the  best  for 
this  purpose,  and  only  a little  bluing  is  to  be 
allowed.  The  chief  thing  is  to  get  all  the  suds 
out  of  the  articles.  Colored  fabrics  should  be 
washed  for  the  first  time  in  salt  and  water. 
If  the  colors  are  delicate,  the  goods  should  be 
washed,  rinsed,  starched  and  well  shaken  out, 
then  hung  at  once  on  the  lines.  It  is  always 
better  to  fold  clothes  the  night  before  ironing; 
it  seems  to  help  the  smoothing  process.  A 
great  help  to  washing  day  is  a mangle,  and 
that  family  is  fortunate  who  possess  this  very 
useful  help.  Here  again  kerosene  comes  in 
to  assist  in  laundry  work,  a spoonful  mixed 
in  the  starch  being  one  of  the  aids  to  polish- 
ing, not  always  known.  Sufficient  attention 
is  'not  given  to  sorting  and  soaking  white 
clothes,  and  sometimes  the  quality  of  soap 
makes  a great  difference  and  this  can  be  dis- 
covered only  by  a fair  trial.  Anything  that 
helps  to  mako  washing  day  easy,  is  to  be  done. 
Aud  of  all  the  ingredients  used  as  a washing 
fluid  I prefer  plain  borax,  that  can  be  used 
without  injury  to  fabrics,  or  to  the  hands  of 
the  laundry-maid.  A>  L-  J* 


A dainty  addition  to  the  dress  for  evening 
wear  is  made  from  velvet  and  China,  silk  oi 
crepe,  or  from  the  latter  alone.  Cut  a band 
an  inch  and  a half  deep  to  fit  the  neck,  using 
a stiff  material  for  the  foundation.  Cut  a tri- 
angular-shaped piece  coming  to  a point  at  the 
waist,  and  about  eight  inches  wide  at  the  top 
where  it  must  fit  in  to  the  baud  or  collar.  The 
covering  is  arranged  on  this  in  pleats.  A very 
pretty  one  was  made  of  white  silk  and  olive 
velvet.  A fold  of  white  silk  about  one-third 
of  the  depth  of  the  band  was  placed  around 
the  top.  The  rest  was  composed  of  a single 
fold  of  the  velvet.  The  right  half  of  the  point- 
ed. piece  was  made  of  narrow  pleats  laid  on 
diagonally,  the  left  was  formed  of  velvet  to 
simulate  the  lappel  of  the  coat.  The  effect  is 
very  dressy,  and  one  can  be  made  for  almost 
nothing,  from  a bit  of  velvet  and  an  old  white 
China  silk  handkef-chief.  Another  was  made 
of  lavender  silk.  A piece  an  inch  wide  ran 
down  the  middle  aud  narrow  ones  on  either 
side  were  placed  up  aud  down,  Studs  weie 
simulated  with  white  pearl  beads.  These  little 
articles  sell  for  from  $4  upwards,  but  can  be 
made  for  much  less,  even  if  new  material  be 
purchased.  If  of  white  lace  and  black  velvet 
aud  worn  over  black  silk  the  effect  is  very 
pleasing  and  quite  redeeming  to  a shabby 
dress.  MRS'  °- 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

cream  instead  of  butter. 

One  day  I spent  half  an  hour  looking 
through  a boxful  of  recipes  to  find  one  for 
cake  in  making  which  sour  cream  was  used 


ffiiflttUaqcoug 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  ber  Castorla 
When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 

When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 
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instead  of  butter.  We  had  stopped  churning 
and  had  some  cream  on  hand  which  I wished 
to  use  in  that  way.  But  I found  only  a gin- 
ger cake  and  a fruit  cake  recipe  among  them 
all.  As  I did  not  wish  to  make  the  fruit  cake 
and  wo  think  our  ginger  cake  cannot  be  im- 
proved upon,  I was  obliged  to  fall  back  upon 
my  mother’s  old  recipe  for  cup  cake.  Will 
not  some  one  give  me  the  proportion  of  cream 
to  a cup  of  butter?  Perhaps,  if  I had  con- 
sulted back  Rurals,  I should  have  had  better 
luck,  as  it  seems  impossible  that  farmers’ 
wives  should  prefer  butter  to  cream.  Here 
are  a few  tested  recipes : 

mother’s  cup  cake. 

One  egg,  one  cup  of  sour  cream,  one  cup  of 
sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  saleratus.  Salt,  if 
butter  is  not  used. 

SPONGE  GINGER  CAKE. 

Two  cups  of  molasses,  two  eggs,  two  cups  of 
butter,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  ginger  and  the 
same  of  other  spices  if  liked,  four  cups  of 
Hour,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  soda  in  a cup  of 
cold  water.  Beat  well  and  bake  as  soon  as 
mixed.  The  quality  of  molasses,  flour,  etc., 
makes  a difference,  but  we  make  it  quite  soft. 
We  use  saleratus  instead  of  soda. 

BREAD  CAKE. 

Two  cups  wheat  bread  sponge,  two  eggs, 
one-half  cup  of  butter  and  lard  mixed,  one  cup 
of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  cinnamon, one-fourth 
teaspoonful  saleratus,  and  flour  enough  to 
make  as  stiff  as  plain  cup  cake.  Let  rise  till 
very  light,  put  in  a shallow,  greased  pau  and 
let  rise  again,  sprinkle  ground  cinnamon  and 
sugar  on  top,  and  bake.  This  is  a favorite  cake 
at  our  house. 

PLAIN  FRUIT  CAKE. 

Stew  one-and-one-balf  cup  of  dried  apples 
chopped  fine  in  one-and-one-half  cup  of  mo- 
lasses for  two  hours.  Use  as  much  other  dried 
fruit  as  you  choose.  Add  one-and-one-half 
cup  of  sugar,  three-fourths  cup  of  butter,  three- 
fourths  cup  of  cream,  three-fourths  cup  of 
sour  milk,  three  eggs,  a teaspoonful  each  of 
cinnamon,  cloves  and  allspice,  three-and-three- 
fourths  cups  of  flour,  one-and-a-half  teaspoon- 
ful of  soda. 

COOKIES  THAT  KEEP  IF  NOT  EATEN. 
Three  eggs,  one  cup  of  butter,  two  cups  of 
sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  dissolved  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  milk,  one-half  of  a nutmeg. 
Sprinkle  sugar  on  before  cutting.  Add  all 
the  flour  at  the  same  time. 

TAPIOCA  PUDDING. 

Soak  three  even  teaspoonfuls  of  tapioca  in 
a small  cup  of  cold  water  one  hour.  Then  add 
a scant  quart  of  milk,  five  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  one  egg,  and  the  yelks  of  two  others, 
and  a pinch  of  salt.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven. 
Helen  knapp  garrett  (Zena  Claybourne). 

BREAKFAST  MUFFINS. 

Potato.  Take  one  large  cupful  of  warm, 
mashed  potatoes  and  beat  them  smoothly 
with  two  ounces  of  butter;  add  a pinch  of 
salt  and  warm  water  enough  to  make  them  of 
the  consistency  of  cream.  Stir  in  three 
beaten  eggs,  and  three  pints  of  sifted  flour  al- 
ternately with  a pint  of  lukewarm  water, 
lastly  a small  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in 
warm  water,  and  a teacupful  of  yeast,  or  its 
equivalent,  one  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  that 
quantity  of  water.  Set  to  rise  over-night, 
and  bake  in  the  morning  in  muffin  rings  on  a 
griddle. 

SPANISH  ONIONS. 

These  are  considered  a great  delicacy  by 
many,  and  may  be  prepared  in  a variety  of 
delicious  ways. 

Baked.  Wash  and  trim  six  medium-sized 
Spanish  onions,  and  without  removing  the 
skins  put  them  into  enough  slightly  salted 
boiling  water  to  just  cover  them;  simmer 
very  gently  for  an  hour.  Remove  from  the 
fire  and  drain  them  well,  wrapping  each  in  a 
piece  of  white  paper.  Place  side  by  side  in  a 
baking  pan  and  bake  for  an  hour  in  a moder- 
ate oven.  Take  them  out,  remove  the  skms, 
and  pour  a cream  sauce  or  some  good  gravy 
over  them. 

Stuffed  and  baked.  Peel  and  parboil  half  a 
dozen  Spanish  onions.  When  partially  cool 
take  out  the  centers  and  fill  the  cavities  with 
a force-meat  made  by  mixing  one  ounce  of 
grated  cheese,  the  yelks  of  two  hard-boiled 
eggs  and  three  ounces  of  fine  bread  crumbs 
with  one  ounce  of  butter,  a little  salt  and 
cayenne,  and  enough  cream  to  moisten  the 
mixture.  Brush  the  onions  over  with  beaten 
egg,  strew  thickly  with  crumbs  and  brown  for 
half  an  hour.  Pour  some  kind  of  thickened 
gravy  around  them  and  serve. 

Stuffed  and  stewed.  Trim  and  peel  the 
onions  and  cut  a piece  off  the  top  of  each. 
Extract  the  centers  and  mince  very  finely 
with  one  ounce  of  bacon,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  lean  beef.  Get  your  butcher  to 
mince  the  end  of  your  porter  house  steak  for 
this,  or  take  a little  hamburger  steak  which 
comes  already  chopped.  Add  two  ounces  of 


butter,  and  half  a cup  of  bread  crumbs,  the 
beaten  yelk  of  an  egg,  some  chopped  parsley 
and  a seasoning  of  salt  and  cayenne.  Pill  the 
ouions  with  this,  lay  them  in  a saucepan,  pour 
on  a cup  of  good  gffavy,  and  add  one  apple 
pared  and  chopped.  Stew  slowly  for  three 
hours  or  until  very  tender,  remove  to  a hot 
dish,  thicken  the  sauce  slightly,  and  pour 
around  them.  mrs.  a.  g. 
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That  Feeling 

Of  exhaustion  expressed  in  the  words 
“all  run  down,”  indicates  a thin  and 
depraved  state  of  the  blood,  reacting 
upon  the  Nervous  System.  Nothing 
will  reach  this  trouble  with  more  speed 
and  certainty  than  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

“I  was  all  run  down,”  writes  Mrs. 
Alice  West,  of  Jefferson,  W.  Va.,  “be- 
fore I began  to  take  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 
and  now  I am 

GAINING  IN  STRENGTH 

every  day.  I intend  using  it  till  my 
health  is  perfectly  restored.” 

“Being  very  weak  and  despondent 
after  an  illness  which  caused  frequent 
loss  of  blood,  I tried  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 
and  two  bottles  have  restored  me  to  my 
former  health,”  writes  Miss  Blanche  S. 
Brownell,  4 Boylston  Place,  Boston. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  & Co.,  Lowell,  Hans. 
Bold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ; six  bottles,  $5. 


THE  BLANCHARD. 

CHURN 

Continues  to  combine  more  desirable  quali- 
ties than  any  other  make  or  kind.  It  has 
never  been  beaten  in  any  fair  competitive 
trial,  either  in  quantity  or  quality  of  butter 
made.  It  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated 
that  churns  without  dashers  do  not  make  any 
more  or  better  butter  than  those  having  them. 
It  is  not  true  that  “concussion”  gives  a better 
motion  to  the  cream  than  a properly  con- 
structed dasher,  such  as  is  found  in  the 
Blanchard  Churn. 

No  other  form  of  churn  is  as  easy  to  clean, 
has  so  few  angles  or  corners,  has  every  part  of 
the  interior  so  visible  and  easy  of  access,  is  so 
convenient  for  removing  the  butter,  is  more 
easily  operated,  makes  better  granulated  but- 
ter, takes  up  so  little  space  in  a room,  is  as 
simply  constructed,  is  made  of  such  perfect 
stock  and  careful  workmanship. 

In  their  anxiety  to  get  something  “to  teat 
the  Blanchard”  manufacturers  have  made 
churns  of  all  sorts  of  queer  shapes,  hung  at 
every  variety  of  angle,  and  have  made  con- 
venient theories  to  match  them.  We  have 
hundreds  of  letters  from  people  who  have 
been  induced  by  specious  representations  to 
try  some  of  these  new  fangled  notions  only  to 
find  disappointment.  They  have  sent  us  or- 
ders for  the  “BLANCHARD”  again,  affirming 
that  it  is  “the  best.”  It  has  been  proved  and 
improved,  and  approved  for  so  many  years 
that  a hundred  thousand  persons  can  testify 
that  our  statements  are  true.  Don’t  be  fooled 
by  any  representations  to  the  contrary. 
Stick  to  a sure  thing  1 

Our  two  styles  of  FACTORY  CHURNS 
have  a world  wide  reputation,  being  used  in 
every  one  of  the  United  States  and  Territo- 
ries, and  in  many  foreign  countries.  We 
make  all  sizes.  Send  for  Circulars. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

SHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POWDER  is  absolute 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
a medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
Will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  Fhol- 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  for 
25  cts.  in  stamps.  2%-lb.  tin  cans,  $1 ; by  mail. 
$1.20.  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $5, 
I.  S.  Johnson  & Co..  P.  O. Box  21  IS.  Boston.  Mass 
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WEAVER  ORGANS 

A n>  thp  Flnpot  In  Tnno  fltirln  i a 


Are  the  Finest  in  Tone,  Style,  Finish  and  general 
mate  np  of  any  goods  made.  Guaranteed  for  6 years. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  free,  to. 

Weaver  Organ  and  Plano  Co., 

Factory,  York,  pri. 


1AAA  ELEGANT  LARGE 
TURKI8H  RUGS 

Given  to  the  LADIES  of  purchasers  of  Sample 
Harness  with  a view  of  an  agency  in  territory  where 
we  have  no  agent.  Send  for  full  particulars. 
SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS 
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LOOK 
HERE 

0.  J.  WILSON,  Grand  Forks.  Dak.,  is  averaging 
S to  10  orders  i day.  WM.  SEBVIS,  Philo, 
HI.,  is  clearing  S9.00  per  day.  These  are 
only  Samples.  Catalogue  Free. 

1.  E.  SHEPARD  tfc  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio- 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING. 

The  Original.  Beware  ol  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


S S l ^ 33  i £ 

£ . ^ _ TV  esn  • C" 
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MEDAL,  PARiS  EXPOSITION,  1878. 

Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

the  popular  favorite  for  dressing 
the  hair,  Restoring  color  when 
gray,  and  preventing  Dandruff. 
It  cleanses  the  scalp,  stops  the 
hair  falling',  and  is  sure  to  please. 
50c.  and  SI. 00  at  Druggists. 


HSNDERCORIMS. 

The  safest,  surest  and  best  cure  for  Corns,  Bunions,  &c. 
Stops  all  pain.  Ensures  comfort  to  the  feet.  Neverfails 
to  cure.  15  cents  at  Druggists.  Hiscox  & Co.,  N.  Y. 

Humphreys7 

DR.  HUMPHREYS’"- 
Ilook  of  till  Diseases, 
Cloth  & Cold  Binding 

144  Pages,  will*  Slcel  Engraving, 
MAILED  FREE. 


LIST 

1 

2 

3 

1 

5 

a 

7 

8 
9 


OF  PRINCIPAL  NOS.  CURES  PRICE. 

Fevers,  Congestion,  Inflammations...  .25 

Worms,  Worm  Fever,  Worm  < !olic 25 

Crying  Colic,  or  Teething  of  Infants.  .25 

Diarrhea,  of  Children  or  Adults 25 

Dysentery,  Griping,  Bilious  (Jolic 25 

Cholera  Morbus,  Vomiting 25 

Coughs,  Cold,  Bronchitis 25 

Neuralgia,  Toothache,  Faceacbe 25 

Headaches,  Sick  Headache,  Vertigo.  .25 


Homeopathic 


Dyspepsia,  Bilious  Stomach 25 

Suppressed  or  Painful  Periods 25 

Wh  lies,  too  Profuse  Periods 25 

Croun,  Cough,  Difficult  Breathing 25 

Salt  Iiheiim,  Erysipelas,  Eruptions..  .25 

Rheumatism,  Rheumatic  Pains 25 

Fever  and  Ague,  Chills,  Malaria 50 

Piles,  Blind  or  Bleeding 50 

Catarrh,  Influenza,  Cold  in  the  Head  .50 
Whooping  Cough,  Violent  Coughs. . .50 
General  Debility, Physical  Weakness  .50 

Kidney  Disease 50 

Nervous  Debility 1.00 

Urinary  Weakness,  Wetting  Bed...  .50 
Diseases  of  the  lien  rt,  Palpitation  . t .OO 


SPECS  FIGS. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 

price.-  UlMrmtEYS’AIKmUNE  to.  lOil  4 uJtou  SU  N.  y. 
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is  a success.  It  employs  the  only  correct  prin- 
ciple of  direct  and  powerful  pressure.  It 
may  be  operated  by  either  hand  or  power. 
We  have  not  been  able  so  far  to  supply 
promptly  the  large  demand  for  it. 

Our  new  BUTTER  PACKAGE  is  conceded 
to  be  the  handsomest  and  best  cheap  package 
made.  We  send  samples  by  mail  on  receipt 
of  request  and  four  cents  to  pay  postage. 

We  are  handling  largely  the  German  Parch- 
ment Dairy  Paper  and  can  supply  any  quan- 
tity at  the  lowest  rates. 

Our  PRINT  BUTTER  CARRIERS  are 
made  with  the  same  great  care  as  our  other 
goods,  and  are  just  what  is  needed  for  dairy- 
men who  send  prints  to  market.  Two  styles 
and  ten  sizes  made. 

Besides  these  specialties  we  now  furnish  every- 
thing needed  in  a complete  Creamery  or  But- 
ter Factory. 

Examine  our  exhibit  at  the  New  York 
Dairy  Fair,  or  write  to  us  for  full  descriptive 
circulars. 

Porter  Blanchard’s  Sons, 

Concord,  N.  H.  ESTABLISHED  1818. 


CUSTOM  MADE  PANTS  $3. 

Vests  to  Match  for  $2.25. 

Also,  FULL  SUITS  at  Popular  Prices. 
-SentlG  cents  for  Samples  of 
iCloths,  rules  for  Self-meas- 
Lurement,  and  other  partic- 
( ulars,  showing  how  we  can 
1 make  to  measure,  a pair  of 

The  Celebrated 

Bay  State  Pants,  f 


For  $3. 

We  give  excellent  value  fbr 
the  money  incredible  as  it 
mayseem.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. R eferencc  : 

American  Express  Co., 

Boston.  Address,  * 

BAY  STATE  PANTS  CO.,  32  Hawley  St.,  Boston 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 


$3  SHOE. 


The  best  $3  Shoe  in  the  «*,, 
world.  Best  material,  stylish,  .>•/ 
perfect  tit ; Congress,  Butt  on  rj  / 
or  Lace;  all  styles  toe.Equals  AT/ 
any  $5  or  $6  Shoe.  Costs />A 
nothing  to  examine  them  <b 

at  your  dealer's.  I send  x 
information  free  Aj/ , 
how  to  obtain  these  *0/  0. 
celebrated  Shoes  y 
if  your  dealer  does 
not 
keep 
them. 

W.  L.  _ 

DOUGLAS^  

$2.50  Shoe  equals  $•>  Shoes  advertised  by  other 
brms.  Boys  all  wear  W.  L.  Douglas’  $2  Shoe,  lie- 
'ware  of  fraud.  None  genuine  unless  name  and  price 
urc  stamped  on  bottom  of  each  tihoe. 

W.  L.  DOUCiLAS,  Brockton,  Mass- 
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SEWED.- 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PABIS,  1876. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  t1  ee 
times  the  strength  ol  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  A rrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi 
*1  cal,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
M cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
j | strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
|j|j  admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

& CO,,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


?5  envelopes  and  24  sheets  of 
paid  for  12  cents. 


rets  of  paper  by  mall  post- 
i.  HOVT,  New  Hope,  N.  Y. 


0 q(]  Funny  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  Dice 
“ su  Sample  Cards  for  2c.  Hill  Card  Co.,  Cadiz,  Ohio 
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In  valunblc 
in  every 
School  and 
at  every 
Fireside. 


EBSTER’S 

UnabriM  Dictionary. 

A DICTIONARY, 

118,000  Words,  3000  Engravings,  n 

GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD, 

of  25,000  Titles,  and  a 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY, 

of  nearly  10,000  Noted  Persons, 

ALL  IN  ONE  BOOK. 


Contains  3000  more  Words  and  nearly  2000  more 
Illustrations  than  any  other  American  Dictionary. 

G.  & C.  MERRIAM  & CO.,  Pub’rs,  Springfield,  Mass. 


BEECHER. 


5000 Book  Ayents  TTantedto Sell 

THE 

LIFE  OF 

Dr. Lyman  Abbott  and  Rev.  S.  B.  Hallida” 

Assistant  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  have  written  this  book,  which 
was  begun  and  largely  prepared  previous  to  tho  death  of  Mr.  Beecher 
and  received  his  aid  and  approval ; also  contributions  of  personal  remi- 
niscences from  39  prominent  writers.  This  is  tho  right  book;  don't 
he  induced  to  pet  any  other.  Contains  entire  life  of  the  great  preacher. 
"!'Pnt8  wanted  in  every  town.  Send  for  full  particulars  and  SP  ECI A L 
I MIMS  or  secure  agency  by  sending  gl.00  for  outfit.  Distance  no  bin- 

American  Publishing  Co. ; 

Hartford,  Boston,  Chicago,  bt.  Louis  or  Cincinnati.  ^Mention  this  papecT 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

This  Magazine  portrays  Ameri- 
can thought  amt  life  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  is  filled  with  pure  high-class 
literature,  and  can  be  safely  wel- 
comed in  any  family  circle. 

PRICE  25c.  OR  $3  A YEAR  BY  MAIL. 


Sample  Copy  of  current  number  mailed  upon  re- 
ceipt of  25  cts.;  bach  numbers,  75  cts. 
Premium  List  with  either. 
Address: 

R.  T.  BUSH  Sc  SON,  Publishers, 

130  & 132  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


$65 


A MONTH  for  RELIABLE 
Young  ID en  w or  Ladies, 

Teachers  or  Students  in  each  county. 

P.  W.  ZIEGLER  & CO.,  Philadelphia. 


NEWPIECESTQ  SFLaK  IN  ov/iiDOL 

at  Church  or  Home  Enteruiimii'  iits. 
Elocution.  Gesture.  Beautifully  Illus- 
trated. Indifferent  numbers,  $1  00.  Sim- 
ple by  mail,  10  cts.  Agents  Wanted. 

HaLL&StEBBINS, 11  MICHIGAN  Avc  \,  \ 


VERY  USEFUL  AND  VALUABLE  ARTICLES  FREE 
as  premiums.  Send  for  the  Progressive  Letter  with 
Youths’  Department,  novel  ideas,  good  stories,  useful 
information,  original  premium  list  and  premiums  for 
subscribers  and  essays,  etc*.  Special  offer,  three 
months' subscription  10  cents  silver:  specimen  copy 
with  premium  lists  for  two  stamps.  The  Progressive 
Letter,  P.  O.  Box  106,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Md  §*lant0. 


PI, ANTS.— 16 Geraniums,  ail  diffierent,  or  120  as- 
sorted plants  and  catalogue  for  $1.  Post  paid. 

J,  M.  SIMMONS,  Boy  Florist,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 


SHINNEY  or  WHIPPOORWILL  PEAS, 

The  best  Pea  grown  for  the  silo.  Price  *1.50,  f.  o.  b. 
cars.  C.  VV.  GARRETT  <&  CO., 

Medoc,  Halifax  Co.,  N.  C. 


BELMONT  STRAWBERRY  and  Raneocas  Raspberry 
plants  at  $2  50  per  100  bv  express. 

JAMES  EIPP1  NCOTT.  .1  R ., 

Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


SIMONS  PLUM’. 

One  of  the  most  novel  fruits  ever  introduced.  A 
leading  authgrity  says:  “Crowd  this  aB  fast  as  you 
can.  It  will  be  the  king  fruit;  better  than  any  apricot. 
In  France  it  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  plums. 
Hardy  even  here  (42  parallel).”  We  still  have  unsold 
a few  hundred  trees.  Price  and  full  description  to 
(c  had  by  addressing 

PHOENIX  A-  EMEKSOIV, 

Nurserymen,  ]t  looliliugton,  III. 

750  KINDS  OF  FLOWERS 

PROM  SEED.  One  Cent  Each.  Send  Foe  List. 

ALABAMA  NURSERIES,  Athens,  O. 

RERRY  CRATES  of  all  kinds;  made  of  the  best 
material  and  warranted  lo  give  satisfaction  Write 
for  prices.  E.  P.  STEWART,  Cobalt,  Ct. 


si  LACED  SEED  CORN  -We  have  a limited 
■*  quantity  of  Southern  White  Seed  t orn  on 
hand  of  a superior  quality.  Price  in  2 bush,  bag,  .$1.51) 
per  bush.;  (i  bushels  or  more,  $1.25  per  bush.  No  charge 
for  bags  or  cartage. 

THE  NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO., 

57  Iteehinnu  St.,  New  York  City. 


and  nil  kind.  or 
FRUIT  BASKETS 

— AND— 


Send  for  Illustrated  cata- 
logue. N it.  II  V |,|,  A CO. 
Renton  Harbor,  Midi. 


THE  DINGEE  Sc  CONARD  CO  S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 


For  1 8 Yearn  our  Great  Specialty  has  been 
KTOwing  and  distributing  ROSES,  We  have  all  the 
Latent  Novelties  and  fnu -st  fitandard sorts  in  differ- 
ent sizes  and  prices  to  suit  all.  We  send  STRONG , V IUOR- 
018  l’LAN  18  safely  by  mail  or  express  to  all  points. 

3 TO  12  PLANTS  § | . ®?,h°„!r^ 

Our  New  < « uide,88pp..describes  nearly  500  fincMt 
varieties  of  Roses^  the  best  Hardy  Shrubs*  & 
Olimbiiitf  Vines,  and  New  and  Rare  Flower 
Seeds*  and  tells  liow  to  arrow  them— FK  EE 
Address  THE  DINHEE  CONARD  CO., 
Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.  Pa. 


THE 

RED 

BOOKS. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  May  7, 1887. 

Tue  residuary  estate  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
estimated  to  be  worth  about  $5,000,000,  has 
been  formally  conveyed  to  the  members  of 
the  Tilden  Trust.  It  will  be  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  and  maintaining  the 
free  library  provided  for  by  the  dead  states- 
man’s will The  importation  of  fire 

arms  and  fire  water  into  Alaska  has  just  been 

prohibited  by  the  Government The 

reduction  of  the  national  debt,  less  cash  in  the 
Treasury,  was  for  the  month  of  April,  $13,- 
053,098.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  now  10  months  ago,  the  increased  in- 
come’. as  compared  with  last  year,  has  been  in 
round  numbers  $27,000,000;  the  increase  in 
the  expenditures  has  been  a little  less  than 
$24,000,000.  Of  the  increased  income  $20,000,- 
000  ’ has  come  from  customs,  and  of  the  in- 
creased expenditures  $14,000,000  has  been 
“ordinary”  and  $12,000,000  in  pensions. ..... 

.Natural  gas  was  struck  at  Ottawa,  Kas., 
last  week,  at  a depth  of  500  feet  ...  . The 

majority  in  Michigan  against  prohibition  at 

the  recent  election  was  5,941 One  effect 

of  prohibition  in  Iowa  is  said  to  be  the  appear- 
ance of  new  signs  on  certain  small  buildings 
in  back  counties.  Some  of  the  signs  read 
thus:  “Druck  Sto,”  “Drog  Stoar,”  “Drugg 

Stower.” The  Metropolitan  Museum  of 

Art  here  is  in  great  luck.  J udge  Hilton  has 
just  presented  it  with  Meissonier’s  “1807,  a 
battle  painting  recently  sold  at  the  A.  T.  Stew- 
art auctiou,  for  $66,000.  He  has  also  given  it 
“The  Defence  of  Champigny,”  for  which  he 

paid  $35,000,  at  Paris,  in  1879 •••••"  J. 

Potter’s  salary  as  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager  of  the  Union  Pacific,  is  reported  to  be 
$70,000  per  annum A company  with  a 


has  been  defeated  at  the  polls  in  Michigan  the 
High-license  men  come  forward  in  the  Legis- 
lature with  a bill  fixing  the  license  at  $500, and 
requiring  bonds  of  from  $.1,000  to  $6,000,  to  be 
forfeited  on  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
license.... Gen. Thomas L.  Rosser, the  third-rate 
Confederate  cavalry  leader,  who  has  made  a 
big  fortune  in  railroading  in  the  Northwest, 
has  just  written  a very  bitter  letter  denounc- 
ing Gen.  Sheridan’s  mode  of  warfare  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  and  his  conduct  at  New  Or- 
leans. Sheridan  is  reported  to  be  contemplat- 
ing a visit  to  the  Valley  and  Rosser  wants  his 

reception  to  be  chilly Treasurer  J ordan 

returned  to  Washington  on  Saturday  and  re- 
sumed his  duties  at  the  Treasury  Department. 

He  says  that  he  saw  Ex-Secretary  Manning 
just  before  he  left  London,  on  the  21st  inst., 
and  was  very  much  encouraged  at  his  condi- 
tion  It  is  reported  that  the  United 

States  Brewers’  Association  have  pledged 
themselves  to  contribute  $1,000,000  to  the 
Texas  campaign  if  the  liquor  dealers  of  the 
State  will  raise  $500,000.  There’s  no 
doubt  this  “report”  is  greatly  exaggerated, 

but  large  sums  are  being  contributed  by  the  . .- 

■ "interests,  nevertheless. ....  -u ...  | ^ression  of  ^leu^pne^raia  m^Wa^gton 


tion  of  the  stock  they  are  employes  of  the 
roads An  association  of  Utah  Mor- 

mons has  been  formed,  controlling  1,500,000 
pounds  of  wool  to  be  marketed  in  bulk  at  such 

time  as  may  seem  most  advantageous 

The  capacity  of  the  stock  yards  at  Oma- 
ha, Neb.,  is  to  be  doubted The  De- 

partment of  Agriculture  is  investigating  a re- 
port of  an  outbreak  of  contagious  pleuro- 
pneumonia at  Golden  Ridge,  Westchester  Co., 

N.  Y Maine  has  exported  135,000 

barrels  of  apples  in  the  past  season,  at  good 
prices Canadian  farmers  in  con- 

vention at  Toronto  have  passed  resolutions  in 
favor  of  reciprocity  with  this  country.  If 
this  cannot  be  secured,  they  will  work  for  a 
commercial  union  with  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  colonies  in  regard  to  food  supply,  as 
well  as  a protective  tariff  against  foreign 

countries  A heavy  rain  about  Austin 

and  in  other  parts  of  Central  Texas  fell  on 
May  3.  It  will  save  the  cotton  crop  and 

greatly  benefit  corn,  but  was  probably  too  -----  — ■ .. 

v-- as:  I E25-5 

mation  from  an  inspector  of  the  complete  sup 


the  last  week  prices  have  gone  up  three  cents 
bushel  on  speculative  manipulation,  and 
there  has  been  a gr  -at  deal  of  activity  in  all 
the  leading  domestic  markets. 

The  total  visible  wheat  (“official")  is  about 
47,000,000  but  it  may  be  diminished  this  week 
by  1 ,500,000  to  2,000,000  bushels.  There  is  less 
divisible  wheat  than  usual,  and  Atlantic 
coast  States  must  draw  largely  from  the 
Northwestern  States  for  12  weeks  (to  August 
1st  next)  if,  as  is  likely,  there  is  to  lie  a late 
winter  wheat  harvest.  This  would  mean  a 
month’s  extra  consumption  to  come  out  of 
present  reserves,  over  20,000,000  bushels. 
Stocks  of  No.  2 Red  in  store  at  New  York 
(aside  from  what  shippers  have  in  hand,  with 
freight  engaged)  are  not  over  500,000  bushels, 
out  of  which,  with  some  accretions  from  fresh 
receipts,  short  sellers  of  May  and  June  wheat 
will  have  to  make  deliveries. 

Winter  wheat  is  not  promising,  and  the 
Government  report  is  expected  to  show  a de- 
cline in  condition  from  April  of  about  10 


After  fill,  it  turns  out  that  the  Pope  has 
not  approved  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  He 
has  merely  suspended  decision;  but  ordered 
that  no  single  bishop  must  condemn  the  order 
until  the  Vatican  has  promulgated  its  views. . 

In  a mine  explosion — due  to  choke-damp 
"-in  Vancouver’s  Island,  Wednesday,  nearly 

100  men  lost  their  fives  William  A. 

Armstrong  and  James  A.  Buckbee  were  re- 
jected as  Railroad  Commissioners  by  the  New 
York  Senate,  Thursday  last,  by  19  to  10, 
strict  party  vote;  Republicans  against, 
Democrats  for.  Governor  Hill  has  signed  the 
Half -holiday  Bill. . .The  law  will  go  into  effect 
May  26.. 


from  July  1,  1886,  to  May  1,  1887,  equal  130,- 
000,000  bushels. 

With  the  new  clip  just  at  hand,  and  many 
of  the  woolen  factories  working  on  short  time 
from  lack  of  orders,  wool  is  dull  and  weak  at 
the  East,  and  prices  are  in  buyers’  favor.  In 
the  country,  however,  a strong  feeling  is 
shown.  Western  buyers  seem  confident  that 
the  murket  will  warrant  as  high  prices  for  the 


'County,  N.  Y.  The  officers  of  the  Department 
have  slaughtered  ten  animals  that  were  affectr 
ed  by  the  disease  and  37  that  were  exposed 

. The  Pope  will  shortly  send  out  an 
encyclical  letter  on  the  land  question,  in 

which,  it  is  said,  he  will  unreservedly  de-  - 

nounce  the  theories  of  Henry  George  . | clip  ^ first  hand^  ^^ere^paid  Jast^year. 

Governor  Leslie,  of  Montana,  has  issued  a 
proclamation  forbidding  the  importation  of 
cattle  from  Illinois,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania,  Maryland.  Delaware,  Virginia, 

Texas, Vermont,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
except  upon  the  certifical  e of  the  Territorial 
Veterinary  Surgeon  thatsuch  cattle  have  been 
quarantined  90  days  and  are  free  from  disease 


day  in  Ohio  and  Pa .The  New  York 

Assembly  has  passed  a bill  to  establish  a 
standard  of  qualifications  for  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  by  means  of  uniform  examina- 
tions, instead  of  leaving  them  to  whatever 
test  or  lack  of  test  may  be  applied  by  local 

Commissioners The  Anti-Poverty 

Society,  with  Dr.  McGlynn  as  president  and 
Henry  George  as  vice-president,  has  lately 
been  establ' shed  here:  object  “to  abolish  the 
horrid  crime  of  poverty,  which  is  the  mjus- 


capital  of  $75,000,000  is  reported  to  have  been  Terrific  thunder  and  rain  storms,  Thurs 

organized  in  Chicago,  to  supply  that  city  with  I - ' ti.  N«„vnri 

natural  gas  for  heating  and  fighting  purposes 
from  Pennsylvania  through  two  large  paral- 
lel pipes  with  a capacity  of  1,000,000  cubic 

feet  a minute A resolution  favoring 

secession  from  the  Canadian  Dominion  has 

Eassed  the  Lower  House  of  the  Nova  Scotia 

egislature Jay  Gould  has  purchased 

property  near  St.  Louis  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  out  an  industrial  town  and  machine- 
shops,  where  at  least  4, @00  men  will  be  em- 
ployed . . Newton,  N.  J. , has  a Maiden  s 
Mutual  Protective  Band,  consisting  of  50  girls, 
who  refuse  to  associate  with  or  countenance 
in  any  way  young  men  who  smoke,  drink  or 

play  billiards  • 

. . . The  anti-ddbris  act  in  California  is  being 
resisted  by  the  hydraulic  mining  men  in  some 
parts  of  the  State  even  at  the  point  of  the 
rifle.  The  boundaries  of  Plumas  County,  for 
instance,  are  guarded  by  armed  men,  and  a 
United  States  marshal  who  attempted  to  in- 
vestigate  the  mines  was  threatened  with 
lynching  if  he  interfered  with  the  miners.  ... 

A general  strike  was  inaugurated  in  the 

Connells ville,  (Pa.)  coke  region  Wednesday, 
and  upward  of  12,000  ovens  have  shut  down 

and  13,000  men  are  idle . Last  month  55,- 

000  immigrants  landed  at  this  port,  against 
42,000  in  April,  1886 General  Buck- 

ner was  nominated  for  Governor  of  Kentucky 
by  the  Democrats — equivalent  to  an  election. 

When  wooing  his  wife,  he  promised  her  she 
should  be  the  wife  of  the  Governor  of  Ken- 


The  discovery  of  “fabulously  rich  placer  (fig-  Already  the  accounts  of  cattle  being 

o-ings”  is  reported  near  Nogales,  Ari struck  by  lightning  and  killed  while  huddled 

& -■ f Anr  oorfiinim  1?a  shnp.ts  I together  near  a harbed  wire  fence  during  a 

thunderstorm  have  begun  to  come  in.  Losses 
of  this  kind  have  become  so  numerous  of  late 
years  that  the  question  of  insulating  the. wiles 
of  such  fences  is  seriously  discussed .... 

Italy  has  raised  the  import  duty  on  wheat 

and  corn  from  one  franc  40  centimes  to  three 
francs  per  quintal;  on  rice  (now  exempt),  un- 
hulled, three  francs  per  quintal;  hulled,  6 
francs;  corn  and  wheat  flour  from  2.77  to 


Tuesday  afternoon  four  earthquake  shocks 
were  felt  in  Arizona  from  Albuquerque  to  the 
Texas  fine.  The  Huachuaca  and  Whitestone 
Ranges  and  the  St.  Jos4  Mountains  trembled, 
and  a new  volcano  is  supposed  to  have  started 
in  the  highest  peak  of  the  Whitestone  Range. 

f Lnnrlnr  anrl  r*nin  sfnrmS.  TlllirS- 


fino  of  man  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  God.”  . . 

tice  or  man  m viouu.  , „,.iminal  . A recent  decision  of  the  Interior  De- 


Admission  unrestricted • Two  cr 

courts  in  Chicago  are  trying  the  cases  of  the 
local  boodlers,  which  are  dragging  slowly  on. . 

. The  dead-lock  in  the  West  Virginia  Sena- 
torship  struggle  ended  Thursday  in  the  union 
of  the  Democratic  factions  on  Judge  James 
Charles  Faulkner,  the  son  of  Buchanan  s Min- 
ister to  France.  Judge  Faulkner  is  about  40 
years  old,  and  is  said  to  be  able  and  popular. 
Nothing  is  said  about  his  relations  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  which  was  a prime 

factor  in  the  fight Two  hundred  and 

fifty  indictments  have  been  found  against  the 
“Bald  Knobbers”  of  Christian  County,  Mo.— 
a secret,  oath- bound  organization  of  a com- 
posite, “Ku  Klux-vigilani”  character,  which 
has  been  guilty  of  several  murders  ana  a 
multitude  of  outrages.  Many  belonging  to 
the  band— which  took  its  name  from  a local 
mountain — have  left  the  county  through  fear 
of  arrest The  N.  Y.  Senate  Judiciary 

muuiu  ^ ™ v.  — , Committee  has  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 

tucky.  and,  barring  death,  she  will  be j ves  p00l  bill,  limiting  pool  selling  to  30  days 

- - ” ” ' on  each  track,  each  association  to  select  the 

days  on  which  it  will  sell  pools.  1 he  bill  wdl 
be  reported  on  Monday  night, 
ence  committee  meets  on  Monday  night,  and 
will  probably  fix  the  final  adjournment  on 
ig Colonel  W.  H.  Bolton, 


5.50  francs  per  

Commissioner  Colman,  in  answer  to  Armour 
& Co.,  of  Chicago,  telegraphs  “I  have  never 
said  to  any  one  that  oleomargarine  is  made  of 
carcasses  of  dogs,  horses,  swine,  and  danger- 

ous  acids.” Dr.  Trumbaucr,  of  the  Bu- 

reau  of  ’ Animal  Industry,  is  investigating 
reported  cases  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia 
among  cattle  in  different  parts  of  Minnesota. 


Eastern  dealers  do  not  share  their  anticipa- 
tions. Sales  in  Texas,  to  date,  have  ranged 
from  18  cents  to  21  cents  per  pound.  But  lit- 
tle has  been  done  in  California,  where,  not- 
withstanding the  advance  in  freight  rates, 
values  are  well  sustained.  In  Kentucky  and 
Georgia  buyers  are,  in  some  instances,  paying 
more  than  last  spring. 

At  London  the  colonial  wool  market  has 
been  quiet  since  the  close  of  the  last  series  of 
auctions.  In  English  domestic  wools  a fair 
amount  of  business  is  doing.  Little  interest 
was  manifested  in  last  week’s  sales  at  Ant- 
werp and  prices  declined. 

On  all  strictly  choice  to  fancy  qualities  of 
butter  firmer  prices  have  been  reached  with 
very  little  difficulty,  the  demand,  wholly  from 
home  trade  sources,  keeping  up  well  with  the 
current  arrivals.  Other  classes  of  stock  have 
been  in  moderate  demand,  and,  as  not  offered 
" ’ ’ ’ to  steadi- 


quintal with  unusual  freedom,  easily  held 

! , . A ..  I Ulrrin  ornotnorinc  /funPVl 


The  Billingsley  Pipe-line  Bill,  authorizing  the 
construction  of  a new  fine  of  pipes  for  the 
transportation  of  petroleum,  was  passed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  House,  and  enough  votes  were 
pledged  in  its  support  to  secure  its  passage  m 
the  Senate.  It  would  lessen  the  annual  profits 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  by  $5,000,000, 
and  a powerful  lobby  secured  its  defeat  by  25 
to  18  when  it  came  up  in  the  Senate  the  other 

day The  largest  gas  well  in  the  world  has 

just  been  discovered  at  Fairmount,  Ind.  The 
test  of  Professor  Orton,  State  Geologist  of 
Ohio,  shows  that  it  is  flowing  nearly  12,000,- 
000  feet  per  day  Now  that  prohibition 


May  (wv ....  ... 

ex-superintendent  of  second-class  matter  in 
the  Chicago  Post  Office,  who  was  convicted  of 
the  embezzlement  of  about  $25,000,  was  sen- 


tenced bv  Judge  Blodgett  yesterday  to  four  

years1  imprisonment  in  the  Penitentiary. . . .•  | whether  the  Government  would 


partment  will  throw  ten  townships,  contain- 
ing 230,000  acres  of  surveyed  land,  on  the  mar- 
ket in  the  Devil’s  Lake  District,  Dakota.  It 
also  orders  surveying  contracts  carried  out 
covering  six  townships  of  138,000  acies.  A 
heavy  increase  in  immigration  is  looked  for 

as  a result ..Colorado  has  established  a 

cattle  quarantine  against  Iowa  and  the  Omaha 
and  Kansas  City  stockyards  on  the  ground 
that  pleuro  pneumonia  prevails  there.  I his 
compels  cattle  from  these  points  to  undergo 
inspection  before  being  admitted  into  the 
State  In  the  Illinois  Senate  the  bill  re- 

stricting the  rights  of  aliens  to  acquire  and 
hold  real  and  personal  property  has  been  pass- 
ed by  a vote  of  35  to  3 A bill  legaliz- 

ing barbed- wire  fences  has  been  passed  by  the 

Illinois  Legislature Mass,  has  raised 

the  quarantine  against  Vermont  cattle,  but  a 
telegram  from  Bennington,  Vt.,  yesterday, 
says  there  are  still  some  diseased  herds  there 
and  at  Shaftsbury.  Mr.  R.  A.  McLean,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  has  just 
slaughtered  the  herd  of  63  cattle  belonging  to 

E.  El  well,  of  Bennington In  order 

to  keep  track  of  all  the  cattle  about  Chicago 
the  veterinarians  have  been  tagging  every 
one,  giving  each  a separate  number.  The  ap- 
praisers then  set  a value  on  the  cattle.  Some 
dishonest  butchers,  representing  to  the  owners 
that  tagged  animals  must  necessarily  be 
ilaughtered,  and  that  there  was  much  doubt 


ness.  Elgin  creameries  (fancy)  closed  on 
Thursday  at  25  cents;  best  .Pennsylvania 
creameries  at  25  cents,  aud  prime  to  fancy 
Western  at  22  to  24  cents:  best  State  dairy, 
half  tubs,  at  23  to  24;  Welsh  tubs,  fair  to  fine, 
at  19  to  23  cents,  and  the  best  Western  imita- 
tion creameries  at  20  to  21  cents,  and  best 
factory  at  18  to  21.  Shippers  yet  indifferent. 

May  6,  ’87.  May  7,  ’86. 

Creamery,  prime  to  fancy. .. . 23@25c.  2U®?1C- 

State,  dairy  do.  22S;24  19@23 

Cheese  has  weakened  in  price,  as  coming  in 
rather  more  freely,  and  having  only  a moder- 
ate outlet,  even  to  buyers,  for  home  use. 
Little  interest  evinced  by  shippers. 

May  6.  ’87.  May  7,  ’86. 

Cheese  (best  factory) 12%@13%  11)310% 


LATEST  MARKETS. 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  May  7,  1887. 


Texas. 

8 9-16 

9 

9 15-16 
10% 
i m 

10  15-16 
11% 

11% 

11% 

12 

12% 
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“SANITAS 

TRADE  MARK. 

THE  BEST  DISINFECTANT. 


Non-polsonous,  fragrant  and  the  most  powerful  de- 
odorant and  antiseptic.  Should  be  regularly  used  In 
all  stables,  cow  sheds,  pig-sties,  kennels,  etc.  It  pre- 
vents contagious  and  Infectious  diseases  in  cattle  and 
other  animals. 

“SANITAS”  Disinfecting  Powder,  a powerful 
and  pleasant  preparation  for  sprinkling  in  stables,  etc. 

“SANITAS”  Crude  Disinfecting  Fluid,  aconcen- 
trated  form  of  “Sanltas,”  to  be  diluted  with  water  and 
used  for  washing  out  stables,  flushing  drains,  etc, 

“SANITAS”  Disinfecting  Animal  and  Soft  Soap, 
for  washing  animals. 

“SANITAS”  Disinfecting  Sheep  Dip. 

“SANITAS”  Disinfecting  Insect-Destroyer. 

“SANITAS”  Disinfecting  Veterinary  Ointment. 

“SANITAS”  Disinfecting  Fluid  should  be  In 
every  household:  It  does  not  stain  and  Is  most  agree- 
able to  use. 

“SANITAS”  Disinfecting  Laundry  and  Toilet 

Soaps,  Off,  etc. 

For  Scientific  Reports,  etc.,  apply  to  the 


....The  Connecticut  House  passed  a bill  yes 

terday  fixing  a uniform  license  at  $400  for 
strong  liquors  and  $150  for  beer,  wine,  etc.. .. 

Disastrous  forest  fires  are  raging  in  the 

Catskills Several  magnates  in 

the  Standard  Oil  Monopoly  are  now  on  trial 
at  Buffalo  N.  Y.,  on  a charge  of  a diabolical 
conspiracy  to  bribe  an  employ^  of  the  Buf- 
falo Lubricating  Oil  Company  to  blow  up  the 
works  of  that  rival  organization.  Ifle  evi- 
dence appears  very  strong  against  them . . 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


$8  per  hundred 
her  last  year  hs 

an  average  of  $8.54  per  — — .... 

German  Reichstag  Committee  on  the  bill  Re- 
lating to  artificial  butter  has  adopted  a motion 
that  the  stuff  must  be  called,  not  butter,  but 
margarine,  and  must  not  be  colored  to  imitate 

genuine  butter a meeting  of  the 

Irish  millers  at  Dublin  the  other  day  a resolu- 
tion was  adopted  in  favor  of  placing  a duty 

of  $1.22  per  barrel  on  American  flour | expected  to 

Owing  to  the  California  wheat  corner  no 
wheat  has  been  exported  from  San  I rancisco 
for  three  weeks, as  the  prices  are  too  high,  it 
is  thought  the  “pool”  will  hold  on  to  the  cor 
ner  until  it  must  end  at  the  close  of  next 
month  when  all  contracts  must  be  cancelled 
by  actual  delivery  of  wheat,  a settlement  oi 

differences  or  the  price.  D.  E.  Salmon 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  writes  to  the 
Health  Department  of  this  city  that  pleuro- 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary 8%  8 9-16 

8trlct  Ordinary 8 13-16  9 

Good  Ordinary 9%  9 15-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary. .10  3-16  10% 

Low  Middling 10  9-16  10% 

Strict  Low  Middling...  10%  10  15-16 

Middling  10  15-16  11% 

Good  Middling 11  3-16  11% 

Strict  Good  Middllng...ll  7-16  11% 

Middling  Fair 11  13-16  12 

Fair 12  7-16  12% 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary 8 1-16  I Low  Middling 9 11-16 

8trictGood  Ord 8%  I Middling  10  9-16 

Feed.— Quotations  are  for:  40  lbs.  at  85@92%c.;  60  lbs 
at  857490.;  80  lbs.  at  85®90c.;  1U0  lbs.  at  90&95C;  sharps 
at  95&1 02%,  and  rye  feed  85@90c,  screenings  at  65 
@80c. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Hay— Choice  Timothy,  85®90c. 
No.  1,  80@85c:  No  2,  65@70c;  Clover,  mixed  60@65c; 

Slaugnfreo .senior  ^ 1 ^%hortS™oaU  40®45®w^au  “toWc6,  5 ® 

them  from  the  General .Government. . . ^ ^ | HoPS  generally  dull  market  with  the  undertone 

easy  though  values  are  not  quotabty  lower.  American 
Hops.— State  1886,  best,  20c;  do  common  to  good,  15 
@18c;  do  1835  best,  9@10e;  do  medium,  6®8e;  Pacific 
Coast,  1886,  best,  20c:  do  common  to  good.  l!@17c  do 
1885,  good  to  prime  7®9c.  Foreign— German,  1886,  best, 
20<»22c;  and  common  to  good,  13@17c,  English,  do. 
15@18c. 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples.— Baldwins,  per  bbL,  at 
*4®  5;  Russet,  tier  bbl,  «3®4.  Florida  oranges  at  $6 
@6  50  for  best,  per  box;  $3  50@4  50  for  medium;  $2  00 
@3  00  for  lower  grades. 

Fruits.— Dried— Apples— Fancy  Evaporated,  13%c. 
do.  choice,  do,  at  13c;  do.  prime,  12%@12%c; 
do.  do.  State,  sliced, 4®5%c; do  do  quarters,4  to  4%c;  do 
Ohio  and  Michigan  quarters,  bbls,  4 to  4%c;  do  West- 
ern, do  bags,  3(s>4c.  Peaches.— North  Carolina,  peeled 
choice,  new,  16@17c;  do.  do.  do,  prime,  13@15c;  do. 
Georgia,  choice,  15@16c;  do.  do.  prime  13@14c; 
Cherries.  pitted,  10c.  Raspberries—  evapor- 
ated. 18@18%c;  do.  sun-dried.  16@l7c.  Blackberries— 
prime,  8%  to  9c.  Whortleberries— 6@7c.  Plums,  5@6c. 
Peaches— unpeeled,  sun  dried,  4@5c. 

Peanuts— Quoted  at  4%e.  for  fancy  hand  picked;  3% 
®4c.  for  farmers’  grades. 

Poultry. — Lite. — Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, per  lb,  12%c;  fowls.  Western,  per  a.,  12@12%c, 
roosters  young  aud  old,  per  lb,  7@8c;  turkeys,  per  a 
U(<sl2%c;  ducks,  western  pel  pair,  60@75c;  spring 
chickens,  per  a.  35@40. 

Poultry.— DRESSED.-Turkeys,  fancy,  per  ft  14@15c; 
turkeys,  prime,  per  ft,  at  ll@12c;do,  poor  to  fair  10®lU%c; 
chickens,  Philadelphia,  broilers,  So@50c;  do.and  fowls, 
State  and  Western  choice,  12@13c;  old  cocks,  per  lb, 
7@8c;  Squabs,  while,  per  doz,  $3  00;  Squabs,  dark, 
per  doz,  $1  75@2. 

Veoetablrs.— Potatoes.— State,  Hebron,  $2  40@2  50: 
do.  Burbank,  $2  50;  do,  Peerless.  ®2@  2 25;  Maine i and 
N.  B.,  Rose,  $2  50;  Maine  and  N.  B„  Hebron,  *2  50; 
Bermuda  potatoes,  $6  0J@7  00,  Florida  potatoes,  8@6; 
sweet  potatoes,  Del.  River,  fancy,  per  bbl.,  $2  l5@3- 
Cabbages. -new.  per  bbl,  SI  00»3  50.  Onions. 
BermuiUi  per  crate,  $1  50.  Asparagus,  per  doz,  $3  to  6, 


for  them,  were  able  to  buy  some  of  them  for 
half  their  value  or  less,  and  then  either 
slaughtered  them  or  recovered  full  value  for 

them  from  the  General  Government. 

The  Belgian  Chamber  of  Deputies  yester- 
day passed  a bill  imposing  the  following  im- 
port duties:  On  bullocks,  5 centimes  per  kilo; 
on  cows  and  heifers,  3 centimes  per  kilo;  on 
sheep,  2 francs  50  centimes  per  head ; on 
lambs,  1 franc 50  centimes  per  head;  on  dried 
meats,  15  centimes  per  kilo.  (A  kilo  equals 
about  2 1-5  pounds.  A franc  is  19.3  cents, 
centime  is  the  hundreth  part  of  a franc) ... 

A statement  prepared  at  the  General 

Land  Office  shows  that  on  April  30  last  there 
were  applications  for  patents  pending  in  that 
office  as  follows:  Pre-emptions,  58,952;  home- 
steads, 34,594;  contested  cases  pending,  13, 3 JU, 
cases  of  every  character  pending,  205, b33. 


Saturday,  May  7, 1887, 

The  leaf  tobacco  sales  at  Danville,  \ a.,  for 
April  were  2,235,111  pounds  at  an  aveiage  of 

irori  ThA  sales  to  date  since  Ucco-  i uaws  uicvuij  uuu-iwvw*  -OJ 

[■have1  been  14,116,318  pounds,  at  Articles  ofmcorporatiou  luiye 

f*s  54  ner  hundred...! Vhe  in  Minneapolis  by  a company  with  $1,000  U 00 

,f  *8’°4  ner  “U  1 capital  to  build  and  operate  a stockyard  and 

and  packing-house.  It  is  expected  that  a large 
share  of  the  Dakota  cattle  will  find  a market 
there  instead  of  at  other  cities.  The  yards 
wifi  be  located  about  five  miles  from  the  city 
and  convenient  to  all  roads  loading  from  the 
Northwest.  The  Minneapolis  flour  industry  is 
furnish  cheap  food  for  the  cattle. . 


Saturday,  May  7, 1887. 


American  X Continental  “Sanitas''  Co., 

(LIMITED,) 

036,  63Si  640  and  644  Welt  55th  8t.» 
NEW  YORK. 


pneumonia  is  much  prevalent  among  cattle 
here  as  is  evidenced  by  its  spreading  from 
here  to  other  places,  Washington  among 
them,  but  that  he  is  going  to  take  effectual 

measures  to  stamp  it  out  Some  of 

the  Western  railroads  are  giving  free  passes 
to  shippers  of  five  stock  on  the  ground  that 
while  the  men  are  engaged  in  the  transporta- 


The  estimates  of  the  Cincinnati  Price  Cur- 
rent indicate  that  the  winter  hog-packing  of 
the  whole  West  was  slightly  larger  than  that 
of  a year  previously,  but  that  the  summer 
packing  will  show  a decrease  of  some  10  per 
cent  The  work  of  the  eight  months,  ending 
with  next  October,  promises  to  reach  a total 
of  about  5,000,000  hogs,  against  5,644,000  for 

the  corresponding  time  in  1366. 

There  are  reports  of  corners  in  June  wheat 
in  Bt.  Louis,  Chicago  aud  this  city.  VY  ithm 


Pij»«UMW0M 


DIXON’S  “Carburet  of  Iron’ 
established  In  1827,  and  is  to-day 


Stove  Polish  was 
as  it  was  then,  the 


estaousneu  in  irui,  auu  , '"V 

neatest  and  brightest  in  the  market;  a pure  plumbago, 
giving  off  no  poisonous  vapors.  The  size  Is  now  doub 
fed  and  cake  weighs  nearly  half  a pound,  but  the  quali- 
ty aud  price  remain  the  same.  Ask  your  grocer  for 
Dtxon’8  big  o&ke. 


THE  RURAL 


sn,fn JZll norate’  $l  75  to  2 50:  Beans,  perorates  81  00  to 
ber's  ner'crate  riiP^  bIiV'ratc . ■•<«  to  7 0of  cicum 
POT  crate  Slfo  Vnfd  /w^  J®;  por  ,bbb  ®4  00  to  1 25;  Pease 
i iiuiti,  dug.  to  $400;  Spinach.  Der  bbl  <51  50  tr»  q yi. 

*■  quash,  per  crate,  60@75c;  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  $2@4.  ’ 
PROVISION  MARKETS. 

Prime®  t^f*8  r a?d  ?14  s0®15  fot  K*tra 

Hams.  Quoted  at  $21@21  50.  Cut  mfata  -pipHph 
Bellies’  rh°  h^°i  £lckled  Shoulders,  G-M@7c;  Pickled 
Wt  & p/hhV'S";  ”1  ,at  7«@7>*e:Picklef  Ham  nv 

KSS«fti8«!W 

7.40c-  m , / S‘®a™  7c=  reflned,  quoted 

June  7 J,8PC-  South  American  May,  7.28c; 

do  Beef  £55* 

d°K'do  ffm,ly,  S17@®180’  SaZ-ZokeHi 
Sp7  °e8’  hi@7Mc.  Lakd.— City  Reflued 

6H®7?*  ; °’  Stea“'  ®7  d0'  Butchers-  loosei 

LARbL-AlS'iGP75RK'FRTds^ff’M®13  50-  New  <l0'  *16; 

M.uK8'  88  «««•«  ^25;  X^cU8,1^^ 

aal  I5r€*l”2~  -nr 

(boxed),  $7  95.  1 ea;’  00  • Short  clear  sides, 

Sl?NTardTIs2'«7Pr?!Vl?,lons  dul1  u“ehanged.  Pork  at 
» 1)  ’ *6  85  Bulkmeais,  nominal— short  ribs 

*?  62^.  Bacon-short  ribs,  $8  dfc;  short  clea?,  $8  87j|’. 

dairy  and  egg  markets. 

d°’  gooc1,  ^lc;  do  fair.  19ria20c;  Western— 
UHy  beJi  ?8aSerdAueSt'  ^Mlc:  do  «nc,’l6@18cfFac- 
common,  Si^’c  ne'  15®16c;  do  KOod-  M@Mc;  do 

ill's  liS&’£'  Oft  * sataest 

11(®  12c;  do  Light  sltas  :Dd°  co“mon- 

skims  l@2c.  s °*uns,  UH@12^C;  Pennsylvania 

12Sctsomhwert!3l^lMcern’  13MC:  S0Uthern-  I7® 

fra!?  ■ Cholce  western,  13«  to  15c;  Eastern  ex 

daC^^20cIU  i^^fdoZCreamery' 

other  western  firsts,  12J^e  ’ t0  12^c;  0bl°  and 

eryf^®2%\ME^sdL^Kwe7^c'.m'  °airy'  U®2°C;  CreE“- 

FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS, 
for  5mv  ?°-  for  June'  do 

M^SW^SSSi 

«Hc;  do  for  JiUy,  <^@34?^  : °’  f0r  Jlme-  84*>@ 

^34q>{^’— pN^„id^AL  Flour — Quotations;  Fine  *2  3n 
No  2 r «,j/-e.?ancy:  superfine,  *2  75@3  40  Extra 
Common  to  Good°Extra  Weste rtf'*?  l5ffls%®3nU®uUO: 

KeoXa*a» 

Common  E«*a  M®nn“som  a1i  !5  Jf  mC?u  84  08®5„<»; 

1 85;  Rye  MixturT  SSl.v  t>ad, |U'-  Clear,  *3  75.® 
Patent?6  * 40® 5 *00- ®' l%L 84  10®4  65 1 
Extra,  *4  40®*5  10  citv^vmi1  JV  ncer  Wheat 

-Commoato  %drT ,a  °ew  pk««- 
Choice  *41 0® 5 25  R y ? 77 m *540@  4 00,  and  Fair  to 
Corn  Meal-  Yellow  We?,„-;T  Uperd,ne’  *2  65  a2  95- 
and  B r a n d yw m e a f unquoted  at  *2  ^@2  75; 

Red’  cLa°shflScaWflr8^r^-S?AT-rHiBher-  No-  2 

28Mc;  May  27«c.  Cash’ 

•7oWdenStedrn aud  Pennsylvania 

rSf7?'»«s«s 
Louis'and  SotRhern^llfnols'eKar^’sf^to5*!0-'®4  ri°’  ut- 

SSSStSsSB^HMS 
;S7h“s,“1,s„s'sJfe  ills*  r!S;“ 

RSM9KS'  SWflSS  £ 

track,  5lj!fc;  No.  2 Jnlxed  fef to' u°n 

Anrg^^e4^^ct°  4S6Artd04°or 

Sf^fidi  s»S^  »SS3^2 « 

fifsingA9Iivc.N'Norf'hmvr‘7^?u2-?^d^ 


<(  1887  GABFIELD’8 

The  American”  % HAY  TEDDER. 


Billy  Boelvn.  the  most  noted  show  bull 
_ ^ J 11 » and  sire  In  America,  and 

JJ0  BrftVG  HendriVIr  thegreatest prize 

r.  f.’«?  e.f ,i 

PrlC6S  rea—bi  “ 

EDGAR  HUIDEKOPER, 
Meadville,  Pa. 


CHANNEL  CAN  CREAMERY 

H|o|te  .“ef  WTtt  &r 

! Af M?raeNdcosLnS  co/.tculars’ 

Warren,  Mass.,  and  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 


SIMP  L|E  — DURABLE  — EFFICIENT. 
manufacture©  and  for  sale  by 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY 

QUINCY  HAUL,  BOSTON, 

Aud  53  BEEKMAN  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Illustrated 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELFiDJUSTIfIS  SWIMfi  STAXGB90N 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented  Thr>n 

byDFSG  pIrsoS^^  Crf  °feenMan^acIfe 

oy  r.  u.  PARSONS  Sc  Co..  Addison,  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y. 


Is  an  invention  by  which  a horse 
can  be  hitched  and  unhitch'd 

WSTMTIV?8  almost 
J,i,5  AV'  i Li  • Easily  and 
cheaply  Adjusted  to  am,  set 

Addresa^The  iffxCB^CO^/York?1!^' 


x>u.  ^Hiixea,  32@32^c. 

terl'a^ent*!  «i^R7~  K^eacd^  a,ltl  unchanged.  Win 
Michigan ^At^«3^®°oo!c1fnleWVltpra’  82 9004  1°; 

wt  ?i.feSSS%va; 

-*2®2  35  perlOo  Ibs^  Warn- Th°j!?.b5ls7  Buckwheat 

7^r!roas2fo&'t  4’c2  “ 3 Sf!Ca! 

No!  2.  26%c  dRYE.-ffa’  2,C°“-No-  2-  88«c.  Oat’s.- 

LIVB  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  May  7,  1887. 
for  Com mon  t’<T Goo d C™w?k?ynh nt®3°  10  843 

“oic^^s6  fee  te 

are  not  readily  obtained  The  dut?  offn  for  *55’  but 
Canada  cows.added  m >r#>iiyi?^eo.llity  of  ^.Percent,  on 
it  difficult  to  bring  stock  88ion'  makes 

at  a profit  in  New^ork  City-  that  sectlon  and  sell  It 

jwffifevi  »■ r.*>  Si  | a 

6 lb,  at  8 J 2U;  Pennsylvania  Meal  Fed  ’do  Uei  tt.  at 


at  ’gy»  « dp  t*a 

.psmssi 

alive.  Nominally  steady  at  5^@5aic.  per  ft.  1 

Buffalo.— Sheep. — Receipts  for  week  23  fioo  ,1 . 

uncha™gedmCIi^Serlo7kt’oaFa^f  Gooif  To 

same  time  last  week,  35,720  head.  Market  steady 
with  a good  demand.  Light  Pigs,  $3  75(«)4iv  Miv#»d 
P>5S  audLlght  Yorkers,  85  20  to  5 30;  Selected  York 
Swf3u°§34b-  Seleeted  medium  weights,  *5  4uffl5  so- 
offeerClnfs?akaeVny  ^ ®3  W®3  13;  Stafs,  «^4  40;5|li 

o^,?^?A,a2trCATTLK-~ Market  weaker.  Shipping  steers 
S 2?  7.S00  n> , $4  00@4  85;  Stockers  aud  feeders  ®2  75 
Hoa8-M^tfrUHS  and  '!llxed'  S2@4;  bulk,  $2  80@3  15? 
Dackl’ng1?;^?4,  V’F011?'  Bough  and  mixed,  *5  40(315  80; 
sklDs^  m shipp,nB  *5,S5®5  55;  light,  $4  75@5  80 
?K,lp?-  *'8  ^4  70.  Sheep.— Market  steady.  Shorn  *2  25 
@6  50;  WooIed-  *4®5-  Texans,  ®2  50(®3  65;  lambs,' $4.50 

Bouts.  Cattle.— Market  steady.  Choice  Heavy 

Steers  *1' A4  “f3 Falr  to  Good  Shipping 
83 1*®4  55;  Butchers  Steers,  fair  to  choice, 

fair0 ?o  aood^ 61 «2e58kaaai‘-  *5  good’  83  20®3  95 1 Stockers 
corn  fad  st^irvii2^3  Texans-  common  to  choice, 
corn  ted  $1  J0@4  10.  Hoos. — Market  stronger*  Chnioo 
beavy  and  Butchers’  Selections,  $5  40@5  50;  Packing 
*4lrnnA34gi50d'T.i85  20®535;  Yorkers,  medium  to  prime' 
I™?5  i,3-  ,P!gs’  Common  to  Good,  84  40(34  95 
‘ HEEP-  Market  strong.  Clipped  to  prime,  $3 1U@4  20. 

SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  & O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

GBoular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship- 
ping, produce,  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre- 
serving Eggs.  Established  1845.  ^ p e 

No.  279  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 

tle1,0'?t««Pr2d!5ed  out  Pansy  Plants.  Choicest  Varie- 
ties. btrong  and  very  cheap,  beginning  to  bloom. 

1>.  C.  HOBART,  Horner,  N.  Y. 


LATEST  IMPROVEMENT 

INGCR  Am  THRESHING  and  OCEAN. 
1NG  GRAIN;  also  Machines  for  SA  WING 

Acknowledged  fjiL  "r>n  ” r'ut  n^CU  « r aD<3 
by  all  to  be  88  Cut  Dra*  Saw** 

THE 

BEST 

considering  

«r-  EASY  DRAFtToURABILITY 
?SUnANTITT,&  QUALITY  S worl: 

W.  GRAY’S  SONS 

The  Baldwin  Ensilage  and  Feed  Cutter. 

With  Straight 
and  Angle  De- 
livery Carriers. 
Guaranteed  the 
simplest, strong- 
est and  best  cut- 
ter made.  Has 
PatentSafetyfly 
wheel.  Self  ad- 
justing  feed 
rolls, Patent  link 
feed.  We  invite 
comparison  and 
trial  with  any 
otherCutter 
made.  Send  for 
Catalogue  con- 
taining full  de- 
scription aud 
v,.  Pierpont  &-  Co. 
Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Say  brook  Talley  Poultry  Yards, 

Will  now  sell  L.  Brahma  and  Wyandotte  eggs  at  *1  25 
p%  ,3- P-  and  W Leghorns,  ®,.50  per  Ik8  Pin®  M 
R.  Suiiflower  seed  with  every  order.  Choice  stock  in 
new  baskets.  Safety  guaranteed.  ORSON  WINANS, 

Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


aii 


Will  Insure  Your  Hogg. 

I Win  insure  herds  numbering  100  head  and  over 
against  death  from  disease, 

PROVIDED  MY  REMEDY  18  FED 

FARMERS! 

IT  COSTS  LESS  TO  FEED  50  HOOS  WITH 

DR.  JHfi  tt  a a cf 


The  CHAMPION  Is  strra^^dthT(talffli^,tot^,TJI*"G,:,:j,I:E::I>  W 1 11 1 SPRINGS, 
must  be  seen  at  work  to  be  appreciated.  ty  Can  have  a Champion  on  30  days’  trial.  The  Wagon 

Cere,  Truman,  Platt  St,  Co.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


(None  genuine  without  this  trade  mark.) 


AS  A PREVENTIVE 

THAN  TO  LOSE  ONE  BY 

H>  ise  as  e. 

Because  the  extra  pork  it  puts  upon  the  hogs  will  re- 
turn three  times  its  cost. 

Farmers  aud  Feeders  who  have  used  it  write  as  fol 
lows: 

MUK^eaTRlvif .Mm  raiSl“8  h°gS  WlthoUt  lt’-Lewl3 

nndhhTLUSe<!  ,yoiir  remedy  during  the  last  five  years 
and  have  not  lost  a hog,  although  my  neighbors  have 
a'l"!*fip\Vsu“tab'«,l  great  losses.  I rtrongly  ad  vlsefts 
use  in  a herd  at  all  times.— Scott  Snively,  Arkoe  Mo 

-koteir.GSshenfCa'.1  f°r  d°Ub'6  the  bric'e‘ 

in?  not  thltik  of  stocking  up  with  six  or  seven 

remedy  isused  as  directed,  that  there  need  be  no  loss 
by  Swine  Disease.-C.  O.  Benton,  Onago,  Kan 

s9on  neglect  feeding  my  bogs  their  natu- 

»sa  ■”«  “ 

pa^s^o^'iteelf3!!!6?;!!?,!  aud  )(events  disease,  and 
S!  G?Lt  CRy  MoP  t ng  °n  ®ra  desh.— Joel  Wie- 

& MmSehnem  Stfparis.^hlm  ^ dls— y^-dones 

$lPr5ae  tri°te®for  tStfmoStato. ^ b°X;  25  P°UUd  CaD3’ 
on  swlne^0  C6nt  stamp  for  “H°gology,”  a pamphlet 

Jos.  Haas,  V.S., 

_ Indianapolis  Ind. 

Mention  the  Rur^  New-Yorker. 


WHITMAN’S 

MAGIC  FEED  MILL 

WITH  STEEL  GRINDERS. 
The  most  perfect  Mill  for  grinding 
small  grain,  for  feed  or  family  meal. 
now  made.  Warranted  to  grind 
one-tnlrd  more  with  same  power 
than  any  other. 

Manufacturers  of  Hay  Presses 
I Horsepowers,  Corn  SheUers.  Feed 
Cutters,  Scrapers,  &c. 


” “ uwapuiD,  (XC. 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  M0. 


Ajax  Engine  on  cornisk  Boiler. 

The  cheapest,  first- 
olass,  horizontal  En- 
gine in  the  market. 

Engines  of  all  kinds, 
for  Sawing,  Thresh- 
ing, and  Ginning,  a 
specialty.  Saw  and 
Grist  Miffs,  Thre- 
shing Machines, 
etc.,  a specialty. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Citalogua. 

a.b.farqchar, 

York,  Penoa. 


testimonials. 


JONES 

w.8.“iK.Ei£!jr 

Iron  Levers,  SteeT  Bearings,  Brass 
Tare  Beam  and  Beam  Box  for 

, „ S60. 

Ererr  *iie  Scale.  For  free  priee  lisi 
mention  this  paper  and  address 

JONES  OF  BINQHAMT8N, 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  V. 


REID’S 

. CHURN  CREAMERY 

, cer.0,™1  SIMPLEST  i BEST 

moven  entire. 

Easily  emptied 
. or  olenned. 
wa  u.nl  Power  and  Hund 

JUTTER 

WORKERS,  PRINTERS 
iSHIPPINC  ilOXES,  ETC 

i creamerysuppLiesi 

Circular  aDd  full  particulars  free . ' 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

A.II.  REID.  1685  Barker  btrect.  lUILABELTRU,  rjj 


E-  V-  R°QA R&NER  & Cot’wesHownf  0™^cS"n!y: 

haFvluRg^30(n^ 

branefi  of  our  business  for  their  counly  and ^ mak2 
money  fast,  money  secured.  Address  y ' ' lake 

WATERKEYN  & CO.,  142  FultonSt.,  N.  Y.  City. 

a o.i!'ani  cII,a2c? to  8et  Jerseys,  Lady  Mary.  Jupiter  and 
4|pbl-f  bu,11  Calves,  and  yearl/ng  bulls,  at  prices  which 
should  induce  any  dairyman  to  purchase  and  better 
II l.'i . ' I ^ ei' iP ro J i-  Duroc-Jersey  pigs  for  sale.  This 
is  the  best  breed  for  the  farmer.  Send  for  Catalogue 
Special  express  rate.  Kin,y  Hamestead. 

Char%"-&as Y* 

fi^FECTtPO/f8cM 

Entirely  Different.  Greatest  Improvement 
Its  success  is  unprecedented.  Gained  greater 
popularity  at  home  in  three  months,  without  ad 
verfising  than  all  other  Oxygon  Treatments 
combined  after  twenty  years  ofudvertising  For 
Consumption  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Asthma, 
Throat  Troubles,  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  Ner- 
vous Prostration  and  General  Debility.  Purifies 
and  Enriches  the  Blood.  Home  Treatment 
shipped  all  over  the  world.  Interesting  letters 
»rom  prominent  patients  showing  its  great  su. 
periority,  and  Treatise  Free  by  Mall. 

Walter  c.  browning,  m.  d., 

1235  Arch  Street.  . PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


THE  BUBAL  WEW-YOBKER, 


WAV  U 


for  tl)C  goung. 


the  story  op  a district  school. 

a COLLEGE  BOY’S  DIARY. 


( Continued .) 


I nm  the  best  I coulcl  to  keep  up  an  interest 
in  the  studies  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  but 
Bear  Creek  was  a little  too  much  excited  to 
settle  down  to  regular  work.  Jack  Brawn 
kept  away,  but  the  scholars  remembered ^his 
downfall  aud  were  quite  respectful.  The 
coming  spoiling  match  was  the  all-absorbing 
topic  for  conversation.  Everybody  seemed 
anxious  to  devote  the  entire  time  to  the  spell- 
ing book.  Even  the  hour  at  noon  was  em- 
ployed by  a few  industrious  persons  in  hear- 
ing one  another  spell  a few  columns  of  the 
hardest  words.  It  was  evident  that  the  com- 
ing literary  battle  promised  to  be  a desperate 

0116.  TT  11  A 

Mr.  Mouser  was  greatly  excited.  He  called 
for  me  every  night  and  spent  half  an  hour  in 
boasting  of  his  own  spelling  ability  and  show- 
ing me  how  I could  entrap  the  spellers  from 
District  number  three. 

“You’ll  find  ’em  hosses  on  spellin’,  ” he  said. 

“Let  ’em  run  along  up  an’  down  the  colyum 
without  no  skippin’,  an’  I’ll  lay  they  can’t  be 
beat.  But  you  jest  try  skippin’  hither  an’ 
yon,  fust  a short  word  an’  then  a sorter  long 
oue,  an’  see  if  it  won’t  twist  ’em  up.  Elien, 
again,  shift  from  one  letter  to  another.  That’s 
what  clubs  Deestrict  number  three  away  from 
spellin’.  I know,  cause  I’m  an  old  speller  an’ 
up  ter  all  them  tricks.” 

On  Thursday  night  Mr.  Mouser  insisted 
that  I should  pass  tire  night  with  him.  He 
said  there  was  nothing  like  getting  ready  for 
such  a brain  contest  as  we  should  have. 

“Me  an’  you,”  he  said,  “has  gut  ter  sorter 
carry  Bear  Crick  through  on  this  here  spelliu’ 
school.  Twon’t  never  do  fer  ter  be  downed.^ 

I’ll  take  ye  home  an’  give  ye  a sorter  trainin’ 
like.” 

Mr.  Mouser’s  only  child  was  a baby  who 
stared  at  us  solemnly  as  we  ate  our  supper 
and  at  times  rubbed  his  fists  into  his  eyes  as 
though  he  meant  to  clear  his  vision  and  thus 
see  all  there  was  of  us. 

“Ye  wanter  eat  terrible  hard  ter  night,” 
said  Mr.  Mouser  as  we  took  our  places  at  the 
table.  “Then  termorrer  night  don’t  eat 
nothin’  but  a cookie  or  two.  That’s  good 
trainin’  that  is.  That’s  the  way  I’m  a gonter 
train  him,”  and  he  poiuted  with  his  thumb  at 
the  baby.  The  young  Mouser  had  nothing  to 
say  about  his  training.  He  only  stared  at  us 
with  his  solemn  eyes,  not  even  minding  Mrs. 
Mouser’s  “baby  talk.”  ^ 

“He’s  gonter  make  a speller  he  is,  Blow’ 
said  Mr.  Mouser  proudly.  “He’s  a thinkiu’ 
now.  Ef  he  cud  talk,  you’d  find  him  a-spellin’ 
words  in  two  syllables,  and  don’t  make  no 
mistake  about  it.  I’m  a-gonter  take  him 
down  ter  the  spellin’  school  so’st  ter  show  em’ 
what  Bear  Crick’s  a-gonter  hev  in  the  line  o’ 
futer’  spellers.” 

Mr.  Mouser  was  very  particular  that  1 
should  go  to  bed  early.  “Me  an’  Mis’.  Mouser 
would  like  ter  set  up  an’  visit  with  ye  terrible 
bad.  but  we  know  Bear  Crick’s  a bangin’  to 
ye,  and  we  don’t  want  nothin’  ter  throw  no 
clouds  over  ye.  I’m  a goiu’  ter  bed  terrible 
early  rnyself.” 

I had  a dream  that  night  about  the  spelling 
match.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Bear  Creek  and 
District  number  three  decided  to  fight  the 
matter  out  with  sticks  from  the  school-house 
wood  pile.  Little  Edith  Bell  seemed  to  be  the 
leader  who  led  us  on  to  victory. 

Bear  Creek  turned  out  early  for  the  spelling 
match.  Mr.  Mouser  was  early  in  the  field. 
He  wore  a collar  of  such  extraordinary  size 
and  stiffness  that  he  could  hardly  turn  his 
head.  His  wife  had  ironed  her  best  handker 
chief  for  him  to  carry.  Every  family  brought 
a lamp  or  a lantern  to  help  out  the  arrange- 
ments for  lighting  the  schoolhouse.  District 
number  three  was  late.  Several  of  the  Bear 
Creek  people  employed  the  waiting  moments 
iu  studying  a few  pages  of  the  spelling  book. 
Among  other  arrivals  was  my  old  friend  Mr. 
Greening,  the  school  examiner.  He  marched 
solemnly  in  and  took  his  seat  with  the  older 
men.  I sat  where  I could  hear  what  was  said. 

“A’int  you  sorter  lest?”  asked  Mr.  Mod- 
erator Hardhack. 

“Wall,  no,  I reckon  not,”  answered  Mr. 
Greening  after  a thoughtful  pause.  “I  left 
my  chores  and  footed  it  over  a purpose  to  see 
how  the  master  is  a makin’  it.  Word  come 
over  our  way  that  he  licked  Jack  Brawn,  an 
I sez,  sez  I,  I’ll  lay  my  hog  that  lie’ll  spell 
Deestrict  number  three  so’st  they  won’t  be 
nothin’  left  of  ’em.” 

“Wall,  wall,”  said  Mr.  Hardhack.  “I  ’low 
teacher  ain’t  nobody’s  fool.  I picked  him  out, 
I did.  His  weak  pints  is  thet  he  makes  them 
scholars  spell  on  their  slates.  That’s  what  s 
ter  beat  us  I ’low.  Folks  can’t  move 


tongue  an’  head  together,  unless  they  is 
trained  together.” 

Before  this  interesting  topic  could  be  fur- 
ther discussed  a great  shout  on  the  outside 
gave  warning  of  the  coming  of  District  num- 
ber throe.  A moment  later  the  spellers  from 
that  neighborhood  came  trooping  into  the 
room.  A gentleman  with  a long  and  thin 
nose  marched  at  the  head. 

“That’s  the  master”  whispered  Mr.  Mouser. 
“They  say  he’s  gut  two  or  three  dictionaries 
in  his  mouth.” 

The  man  who  had  visited  our  school  to  an- 
nounce the  contest  came  up  to  shake  hands 
with  me. 

“Howdy,  teacher?”  be  said.  “Here  we  be. 
We’re  spellers,  now  don’t  you  fergit  it,  an 
we’re  a-gonter  spell  Bear  Crick  clean  offeu  the 

ground.”  . , 

I think  Bear  Creek  was  a little  discouraged 

because  I did  not  reply  to  this  boast  by  promis- 
ing to  spell  the  visitors  into  the  earth.  I could 
see  that  my  spellers  began  to  lose  heart.  The 
tall,  long-nosed  master  of  the  opposition  was 
too  much  for  them. 

We  found  seats  as  best  we  could.  The  room 
was  well  filled  and  many  of  the  younger  men 
had  to  stand.  Wo  sat  and  waited  patiently 
for  somebody  to  start  the  entertainment.  At 
last  Mr.  Forest  got  up  on  my  platform  and 
rapped  upon  the  desk. 

“Gentlemen  and  ladies,”  he  said,  “we  have 
met  here  upon  this  most  auspicious  occasion 
for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  a brain  battle 
such  as  will  call  forth  our  highest  spirit  of 
emulation.  It  is  now  my  agreeable  task  to 
come  before  you  aud  ask,  what  is  the  pleasuie 
of  the  meeting?” 

District  number  three  was  fully  equal  to 
the  occasion.  Whatever  influence  the  presid- 
ing officer  could  command  was  worth  working 
for.  A small  man  with  a squeaky  voice  rose 
at  the  back  of  the  room. 

“We  want  somebody  to  jedge  this  meetin  , 
he  said.  “I  make  a motion,  ef  I kin  get  a 
second,  that  Cap’u  Hank  Gritler  be  called  up 
ter  the  stand.” 

Captain  Gritler  was  the  director  of  District 
number  three.  As  chairman  of  the  meeting  he 
could  do  much  to  bring  victory  to  his  side. 

Mr.  Mouser  was  quick  to  see  the  point.  He 
was  od  liis  feet  in  an  instant. 

“I  makes  a motion  on  top  o’  that,”  he  said, 
fer  ter  put  Marcus  Hardhack  on  the  stand. 


THE  “COMMON  SENSE"  MILK  Pill. 


This  Is  the 
only  per/ cot 
Ball  made.— 
There  are  no 
Hearns  In  the 
front  to  catch 
thedlrt,  It  has 
a perfectly  lu- 
ting strainer, 
which  can  he 
Install tly  re- 
moved, so  that 
every  part  of 
the  pall  may 
be  (juiclclu  and 
II  ft  V t koroujhlu 
r cleaned. 

—s*s<  Extrastraln- 
patentkd.  ers  can  be  ob 

,a!reVanai7made  from  heavy  XX  tin, and  iB.nall 
cYrc  u la  r"  Agents  wanted. 

MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  TEATS. 
This  Is  the  best  Tube  In  the  market.  Sent,  post 

°!en!wor  S? 

r clal  circulars  to 

BARTLETT  & DOW, 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


hOWELli,  MASS 


pounds  milk  In  one  year.  1 £ K""  ‘ ' f.""  Jr(i“ , ,7 

b'" w etfwfts* n'wvr  „ 

Franklin,  Venango  to.,  la. 

Mention  tills  paper. 


DUTCH  BELTED  CATTLE. 


piisccUaucou.91  «pvfrti$si»0. 

SPRAY1NQ  FRUIT  TRESS. 

To  destroy  iniurtous  insects  is  conceded  by  all  or 

FIEDJjeF«KC:SK  FT! MB  »'<>-  l ockpoit,  N.  . 

/nr»  toSSaday.  Samples  worth  81.51),  FREE. 

$*>  ^Lines^iot  under  the  horse's  feet.  Write 

Brewster  Solely  Item  Holder  < o„  lUMu.mch. 

HAAFFS 

DEHORNING  TOOLS! 

Saw,  Gouge  and  Book. 

PRICE,  $2.50. 

Address,  H.  H.  IIAAFF,  AtkinsonHL-. 


ST&ND&KD BOSStNOsN 

AND 

White  Ash  Butter  Tubs 

The  best  churn  in  the  world.  A 

, child  can  work  it.  No  churn 
cleaned  so  easy.  No  dasher.-no 
paddles.  Makes  ten  per  cent  more 
butter.  One  churn  at  wholesale 
price  where  we  have  no  agent. 
For  price  and  terms  apply  to 
McDEliMAlD  A ALh^» 
Patentees  & MTrs,  Rockford,  III. 


ANEW  BUTTEit  PRESERVATIVE. 

KELLOGG’S 

Roy • 

POSITIVELY  PREVENTS  BUTTER  ( . 

“1111 

Colin  ; G A ? Spangler  & Rich,  Marietta. 

j.  B Templeman.  Rroad way  V a.; /• „C- r„  '“cw  York 

throughout  the  United  States. 

?U  TTKft  PRESERVATIVE  SALT  CO., 

151  OFFICE  AND  * ACTOR - plt  N Y 

Foot  of  West  Eleventh  Street,  New  ^ork  City,  N.  Y. 

PURE  MILK. 

WARREN 

MILK  BOTTLES 

Patented  March  23d,  1880. 

Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
- of  Milk  in  all  Cities 
and  Towns.  ►' 

A LONG-NEEDED  WANT 
AT  LAST  SUPPLIED. 

A.  V.  WHITEMAX, 
72  Murray  St.,  NEW  YORK 

3 IF  YOU  REALLY  WISH 

I to  use  the  very  best  Butter 
I Color  ever  made;  one  that 
I never  turns  rancid,  always 
I gives  a bright  natural  color, 

I and  will  not  colorthebutter- 

I milk,  ask  for  Wells,  Rieh- 
I ardson  & Co’s.,  and  take  no 
1 other.  Sold  everywhere. 

! more  of  it  used 

I than  of  all  other  makes  com- 
| bined.  Send  for  our  valua- 

— - — ryw— . xj»J  ble  CirCUlOTS. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  & CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

d n i u n J ock  ( 

GRIND  o|"teVshelu; 

Graham  Flour  & Lorn,  in  the 

It  EHAND  MILL1  foSSt 

too  per  cent,  more  made 

FA  K M r T-  ib  i f Tl\!rTI  wibN  It  if  OS.  Easton,  Pa. 
6ent  on  application.  \Vi  l,>G>  liltus.  n ’ 

We  call  special  attention  at  this  season  of  the 
year  to  our  Power  Bone  Mills  for  grinding  raw  or 
green  bones  for  fertilizing  purposes. 


lzcd  Ja  . L.  h jtjLLER. Sec’y  and Treas., 

Room  27.  Mercantile  Exchange  Building, 
Cor.  Hudson  and  Harrison  Sts.,  New  York. 


msWMISM  CATTLE 

IMPORTED  AND  HOME  BRED. 

WHAT  OTHERS  SAY. 

The  finest  herd  this  season.”— Dr.  Farrington,  U.  S. 
Q ” As  a'lierd.'^way  up"?'  up ! up !! --Dudley  Miller, 
^otm^Cows ’Yearlings  with  Calf.  Yearling  Bulls, 

a,u™$n^ 

mean  business,  ( ■ • w ^ J.‘  J',,',1,  \ . J .,  F.  R . It. 


FOR  SALE, 

Hoi  stein  -Freisian  Bull, 

TIIOIIBECKE, 

vely  "aboui  equally ) marked;  tea  sure  and  — 
getter,  aud  entirely  gentle;  is  in  good  semce  conu 

h-  HaVing  nG°.  WmTHOeMP$oS5  WlU  Z , 
iOW*  Stelton,  N. 


FARMER’S  PRICES! 

holsteins 

HXUSTRATED  Book.  “HOLSTEIN  CATTLE,”  £0  cents 

millLEY  am.LEH.  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

IMPORTAN  T T° 

HORSE  AND  CATTLE  OWNERS 

gebm  yn  PS  at  moss 

(STABLE  BEDDING.) 

UUre,THE  GERHAN  y 

G,oews'tin  & XURCUS.)  99  N assail  Ht,.  « • Y-_ 

E X C EliSI O R P.  ROC KS. 

CMfh®tH?nons  IHSm "SS 


MOSELEY’S 

OCCIDENT  CREAMERY 

AND  REFRIGERATOR. 

Onantity  INCREASED,  finality  IMPRO™- 
No  sediment  with  either  milk  orcre®“- 
Sold  Strictly  on  ’lent.  Z‘-r,K 
at  wholesale  where  we  have  no  Agent 
MOSELEY  & PRITCHARD  MFth  CO 
Send  for  Circular  Clinton,  Iowa. 

CAllTKIt’8 

NEEDLE  HAY  KNIFE. 

IMPROVED  BY  M.  M.  BARTLETT, 

This  knife  has  been  tested  with  the  most  celebrated 

dltctSnvc  cutting  peat,  or  for  any  other  work  for 
which  a hay  knife  is  used.  Send  for  circular. 

North  Wayne  Tool  Co., 

81  U I lit  J HALLowELL.  MAINE. 

PARKER’S  scp^N 

Is  unea ualed  as  an  application  to  horses  for  the  cure 

of' spav?u.  Rheumatism,  s,, lint,  Navleular  Jo'nt  and 

nil  ugvpth  Laineut*88.  Price  $1  a bottle,  i 01  sail,  ny 

d^iera  Sample  bottle  will  be  sept,  express 
nrenald  to  anv  It  It.  Express  OITlce  In  the  Un  ted 
{states  or  Canada,  upon  receipt  of  price.  1 repared  by 
JJ.  w.  BAKER,  Sole  Proprietor, 

Antrim,  N.  H. 

FOR  I \ H H.  FRUIT, 
Coal,  I. u in  her,  Freight, 
Ire  and  I’eddler  Wagons. 
Send  for  price  list  and  clrcu- 
*lars.  Agents  wanted. 


The  Cold-Water  Dip, 

(T  lIYMO-CRESOXi,) 

A very  hlghlv  concentrated,  non-poisonous  fluid- 
mixes  readily  with  cold  or  warm  water-the  simplest 
safest,  surest  cure  for  TICKS. 

3La  X O H5 , 

niair? <N^IJ^Stoe^ .*  gR^ommeutdet?hy 
many  promiuln?  Breeders.  See  circular,  sent  on  ap- 
plication.  T.  W.  l.A  VY  F * ‘jtoVe.’lVId. 


POULTRY  NETTING 

Cheaper  than  Ever. 

Write  for  prices  to 

Wm.  Cabbie  Excelsior  Wire  ^Tg  Co., 

43  FELTON  STREET,  NEYV  YORK. 


POULTRY 

AND 

GARDEN. 

ONE  CENT  SQUARE  FOOT. 


WIRE  FENCE 

ONE  CENT  SQUARE  FOC 

ONE  CENT  70  Vc»ey  St.,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  1’rice  List  and  Discount. 


TAND ard 

GILVUIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

(.-or  Poultry  Fencing. 

I 7.8  OF  ON  K CENT  FOR  2 INCH  ’™E- 

1 EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Hatchers  and  Brooders. 

Bend  tor 

prepared  t o iui iiish  lespo us  o \ reasonable  prices. 
Address8 F.  R?  ^iSr^^nefontarlo.  Canada. 

| FromPrizeWiuners;  Wyandottes, Plymouth 

Hocks  Light  Brahmas,  Buff  uocnms  auu 
Games.  % 8th  Annual  circular  mat  ed 

J "Free,”  giving  particulars.  C.  Harris, 

Box  102,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

JjSeSkva  » sasasw® 

CALF 

feeder 

This  NEW  article  is  appreciated  and  ap- 
proved by  all  progresHive  Farmers  and 
Stock  Raisera.  The  oaif  aucka  its  f«od 
slowly,  >n  & perfectly  natural  way,  thr»v 
ing  ae  well  ae  when  fed  on  ite  own  ^rMfu/e 
Circui.  fnw.  SMALL  4 MATTHEWS, 

VU  tb  Market  Street.  BOSTON,  MA»» 


JKUSRV  KKI),  rOLAND-LIIINA, 
niftier  While,  lie rknlilre  .L  York- 
a I,  i c(»  |»||cs.  Son  Hi  <I«»  \v  n , Colswold 
and  Oxford  Down  Sherpand  Lambs 
Sniltli  Tolley  Shepherd  Dokh  and 
Kiuiry  I’oiiUry.  Send  for  Catnloguo 

>V.A1  LEE  IIL’RPKE  A CO.Phlla.r« 


c.  S.  COPPER, 

HCI1  ItAA L’ENBIJ KC*II>  N.  .1 . 

Wvandottes.  White  Wyandottes,  P 
for  13;  $5  for  211. 


e 


recorded  PRIZE  swine. 

(N  C W R.)  Chester  Whites,  Choice 
mVu'us  ' Poland  Chinas  from  fancy  and 
costly  blood.  My  own  importation  of  Berk- 
shires  direct  from  England.  .Herd  Book 

Stocknrei ' h'C WAEItWOTbll,  BEEEDES, 
r.  0.  Box  DC,  Wost  Choator,  Chostor  Co.,  Pi. 
Please -write  mime  and  address  plain  y, 
and  mention  this  Paper. 


Sit;  3 tamp  for  Cataloguo 
asi  come  ses  me. 
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PERSONALS. 

Captain  Boycott,  the  original  Boycott,  is 
now  the  agent  on  the  Flixton  Hall  estate,  near 
Bungay,  in  Suffolk. 

Samuel  J . Pilden  left  considerable  proper- 
ty in  England,  and  a tax  of  $15,000  is  claimed 
by  the  Government  before  the  will  can  be 
settled  in  its  courts. 

Miss  Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland  is  to 
resume  her  old  vocation  of  teaching.  She 
will  be  connected  with  one  of  the  most  fash- 
ionable ladies’  seminaries  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Jay  Gould  requires  three  weeks  to 
make  the  tour  of  his  railroads.  He  dines  and 
sleeps  on  board  his  private  car  from  the  start 
to  the  finish,  but  he  does  not  travel  at  night. 

Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  presented  to  Miss 
Crocker,  at  her  recent  marriage  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, a necklace,  bracelet,  ring  and  earrings 
of  diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires  and  tourma- 
lins valued  at  $50,000. 

Walt  Whitman  is  in  better  health  than  in 
some  years  past,  it  is  said;  his  complexion  is 
still  clear  and  rosy,  and  he  is  at  work  on  a 
book  called  “November  Boughs,”  to  be 
brought  out  the  coming  fall. 

The  Empress  of  Austria,  who  is  accustomed 
to  wash  the  feet  of  12  old  women  on  Maunday- 
Thursday,  was  this  year  obliged,  on  account 
of  ill  health,  to  forego  that  ceremony.  She 
made  them  rich  gifts  instead. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  has  had  her  daugh- 
ters taught  the  complete  art  of  dressmaking. 
The  Pi'incess  herself  understands  both  its 
theory  and  practice,  and  this  is  one  reason 
why  she  is  always  so  perfectly  dressed. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  is  still  beautiful. 
Slender,  erect,  with  a superb  figure,  her  hair 
not  yet  white,  she  is  at  once  recognized  as  a 
grande  dame.  She  always  dresses  in  the 
deepest  mourning  and  carries  the  well-known 
ebony  stick. 

Jonas  G.  Clark,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
offers  $2,000,000  for  building,  equipping  and 
endowing  a university  to  be  called  “the  Clark 
Univeisity,  on  the  outskirts  of  Worcester. 

1 he  building,  it  is  expected,  will  be  completed 
Oct.  1,  1888. 

Dan  Rice,  the  old  clown,  indignantly  de- 
nies that  he  is  either  a drunkard  or  a poor 
man.  He  says:  “If  to  own  300,000  acres  of 
land  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico  and  1,000  in 
Calhoun  County,  Miss.,  and  1,000  in  Lincoln 
County,  Ark.,  is  to  be  abjectly  poor,  then  I 
am  poor  indeed.” 

Speaker  Peel,  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  the  youngest  son  of  the  great  Peel,  looks 
like  a Yankee  preacher  and  is  58  years  old. 

He  is  thin  and  prim,  and  his  whole  air  is  one 
of  ostentatious  significance,  which  before  any 
night’s  sitting  is  over  is  changed  to  a weari- 
ness akin  to  despair. 

Susanna  Medora  Salter  is  the  striking 
name  of  the  new  Mayor  of  Argonia,  Kan. 
She  is  the  wife  of  a successful  lawyer  and  the 
mother  of  four  lusty  babes.  He  father  was 
the  first  Mayor  of  the  city  and  she  succeeds 
him  at  the  age  of  27.  Argonia  has  about  500 
inhabitants,  and  every  man  Jack  of  them 
voted  to  try  the  experiment  of  a woman  in 
the  Mayor’s  office. 

Dr.  Elliot  Coues,  the  ornithologist,  was 
a captain  and  assistant  surgeon  in  the  army; 

now  he  is  not.  He  was  a married  man ; now 
his  wife  has  obtained  a divorce.  He  was  a 
professor  in  the  Columbian  University  at 
Washington;  he  now  resigns  his  chair.  He 
seems  a hard  man  to  get  along  with— thinks 
every  one  who  disagrees  with  his  own  views 
must  be  a dunce,  a hypocrite  or  a rascal. 

Sir  John  Macdonald,  Premier  of  the  Do- 
minion, says  he  is  to  be  raised  to  the  peerage 
on  June  21,  the  date  of  the  Queen’s  Jubilee. 

He  will  be  given  a seat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  will  retire  permanently  from  Canadian 
politics.  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Dominion  Fi- 
nance Minister,  is  to  succeed  him  as  leader  of 
the  Conservative  Party.  The  statement  is 
also  made  public  that  Sir  John  Rose,  of  Lon- 
don, formerly  a Canadian  Cabinet  Miuister 
is  to  be  raised  to  the  peerage.  ’ 

pi.sreHancott.s 


THE  COOLEY  CREAMERS. 

1 GOLD  MEDALS  and  18  SILVER  MEDALS 


AWARDED  FOR 

SUPERIORITY  of  PROCESS  and  PRODUCT  ARE  USED  by  the 

LEADING  DAIRYMEN  OF  THIS  COUNTRY  AND  EUROPE 

PEKFECTION” 

Alvord  at  the  Bay  State 
the  Earliest  Fair  ever  hem  lnVe“w  Joints  at 

COOLEY  Paooasa 

?r2,"s«5’  ?re,s’t  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

^ec  do.  do.  do. 

r:  B.-  WaTsrjL.rrsi;VIIOl6tein‘c1oeSlan  BreSder8’  Association. 
MajoVilyo^^^  ‘so  do  a Very  Large 

inets  with  Renqg,^ators;S  Elevators,  Cab- 

They  Make  More  Butter  of  a Better  Quality  than  anv 

other  Apparatus. 


The  Davis  Swing  Churn. 

i'irst  Premium  at  International  fair,  New  Vorl, 
»ix  silver  Medal,  at  State  and  Conntv  Fairs. 
EASIEST  AND  BEST. 

P‘0tOr,“  N"  E"ii“’”r  *“  M Chun,.  Ha,  ,L,  GREAT- 

EUREKA  BUTTER  WORKERS. 

SK,N5JER  BUTTER  WORKERS. 
NESBITT  BUTTES? 

^ x *Ua  a FUU  “C“y.aDd  Dairy  S»-  ^ Semi  lofnLSal  ' 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


bbadleeyHANDWG0N 


BRADLEY  HANDY  SURREY 


BRADLEY  HANDY,  % Buck  Board 


HENLEY’S 

IMPROVED  MONARCH 
FENCE  MACHINE. 

Patented  July  21, 1885:  May  18, 1886;  August  3 1886 
fence  ^tLPflelf4e“wiSted?  WhlCh  m'akes’th° 

HENLEYS  improved  monarch 
-JL  . ■ess*  rENCF  uaraiNF 


TELEGRAPHY 

Over  'J.tWllt  nt  ib hi*  u-rti  a i a 


BRADLEY  &,  CO, 


That  Tired  Feeling 

The  warm  weather  lias  a debilitating  effect 
eternally  upon  those  who  are  within  doors  most 
Jahit  Ir  ' peculiar,  yet  common,  com- 

result  TiTf  ar  “that  tir0'1  feeli”S-”  the 
takW  n r e g °an  be  entlre]y  overcome  by 
taking  Hood  s .Sarsaparilla,  which  gives  new  life 
an  s rength  to  all  the  functions  of  the  body. 

Hond’«0U«d  1K>t  S’eepi  had  no  aPPeMte.  I took 
somuUv  Sapari"a  and  soon  began  to  sleep 
m r get  np  wltho,lt  that  tired  and 
languid  feeling;  and  my  appetite  improved.” 
K-  A.  Sanford,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ; six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  & CO.,  Lowell,  Mas*. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


SOTSFARD  WAGflY  BOLSTER  SPRING 

Raises  spring  board  only  five  in- 
Ckes.  Strong, Simple  and  Durable. 
fsor  sale  by  dealers  or  address 

1 omoroy  A Pearaon,  I.oekpcrl,  N.  Y. 

, STEEL-WALKI NG 

CULTIVATOR, 

Pride  of  the  East,  King  of 
theWest,  and  Monarch 
of  all.  Thousands  in  use 
•giving  satisfaction.  The 
best  shovel  beam  aprlng 
regulating  device  ever 
>/  I V invented.  Shovel  beams 

notated  and  held  up  by  *prlng«,  alone. 
Agents  wanted.  Catalogue  free.  Hench  & Dromgold,  York,  Pa 

EMPIRE  drill 


For  new  catalogue  and  further  particulars  address 

M.  €.  HENLEY, 

523  to  533  No.  16th  Street, 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA 

Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANILLA 


Is  a first-class  trade 
pays  good  wages  and 
can  be  quickly 
,,  „ ■■  learned  at  our  school. 

Over  2,000  ol  our  graduates  are  at  work 
on  < omun-rria  1 and  Railroad  Lines.  TheGreat 
West  is  the  country  to  grow  up  in.  Write  for  our  cir- 
culars. TALSNTINE  HKDS.,  Janesville,  Wis. 

QUTTA-P  HOEi  HOOTING 

FOR  FLAT  A8D  STEEP  ROOFS. 

Cheap,  Durable,  Easily  Applied,  Fire-Proof,  Wind- 
Proof,  Water  Proof. 

For  Factories,  Mills,  Barns,  Sheds,  Etc. 

Empire  Roofing  Co., 

'2H7  North  12th  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Iba!  (Sgtate. 


6! 


6 


ItkonS,  WATER-  PRO  0 F,  !iry  to 

or  rattle.  Is  also  A SUBSTITUTE 

“‘"“'f  the  Cost.  OatuSFumVrCARPElM 

Stl11'  FAY&CO. CAMDEN, N.  J. 

ox.uouis.  Minneapolis. 


as.  f YltHMIYH,  lurk,  |»n, 


NET  INTEREST 

- GUARANTEED  BY  the  I 

i J ARV IS-CONKLIN I 

MORTGAGE  'B  REST  CO 

„ , „ KANSAS  CITY',  MO.  1 

Capital  Paid-up  <ei  m»<>  mm 

Debentures  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  improved 
t eal  estate  held  by  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 
Call  at  office  or  write  for  particulars 

ROLAND  R.  CONKLIN, 

Equitable  Building,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE.— Established  FLORIST  Business 
paying  from  the  start,  in  a first-class  business  town' 
Sv!  heated  by  hot  water:  corner  lot 

- ’fi  J elty,  water;  electric  light;  telephone-  two 
Gf  in0anS’  Population  13,000,  and  20.000  more  in  a radius 
doing  then-  trailing  here.  Business can  be 
rw!?IdIyi  ,nci'eased.  No  greenhouse  withiu  25  miles 
Owner  has  a large  wholesale  business  which  requires 

&.***  nt.n^waisjasir 

FOR  SALE. 

Farms  in  Central  Massachusetts* 

Land  in  North ‘Carolina. 

lloK?ntGo'n^EaIsENS  & C°"  First  ^tiona,  Bank 


Agents  for 

THE  “TRIUMPH'’  STEAM  BEBERiTOB. 

KREIBEL  EX«|\ES, 
HOT  WATER  BOILEfil. 

.^"d’spensaWe  for  Farmers,  Florists  and  for  heating- 
small  Dwellings  and  Offices.  Send  for  circulars!  g 

Virginia  Land  Agency. 

c!lniiPMr8l[m.S'  Splendid  Climate.  Short  Mild  Winters 
Good  Marksts  Descriptive  i a„d  List  Free  ' 

KKIFFIN  <fc  JEltVIB,  PETERSBURG,  VA. 


Perform-  nti  advertised.  Circulars,  and  Essay 
llow  to  Raise  Wheat,”  to  all  who  mention  thia  paper 

EMPIRE  DRILL  CO.  SHORTSVILLE,N.Y. 


,1  land  Planter,  for  Com  Beans 
fn%Bue,!^JLed'  ,Thp  BEST ,h<'  world.  Money  refund- 
ed If  it  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  after  a fair  trial 
Agents  wanted  Send  for  circular  and  tenns 
Isle  ro  'V  C!o„  M’f’r’s,  Adams,  Grand 

l^o&dTVa^l'i tt:MtoCN;  Lm-haeld'  C*oT 
H.  M.  Smith  & Co., .Richmond,  Va.  conn. 


BRICK 

AND 

TILE 


MACHINERY 

BEST  IN  THE  W0RL0, 

Send  lor  circular  & prices 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  & SON," 

Willoughby,  Dliio.  ’ 


BLACKSMITHING  on  the  FARM 

rnnor  “ndjm»i¥  '‘7 ..legated 

FORGE  and  KIT  of  TOOLS Vor  *20 

Larger  Size,  $25.  Single  Forge'  tlo 

HOLT  MFo'n?  7“,'"’  A,-.' 

HuLT  MFG,  CO.,  64  tcutral  Way  Cleveland,  o. 


Stands  Unrivaled, 


:U#»Lock  Box  22. 


General  Advertising;  Rates  of 

THH  RURAL  TJDW  - VOliKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  arc  there- 
fore respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  por  agate  line  (tills 

sized  typo,  14  lines  to  the  inch) 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  ono  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space .. 

Preferred  positions 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv per 
line,  minion  leaded 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  is- 

Single  copy,  per  year g2.00 

“ “ Six  months 1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  post-paid $3.04  (12s.  Gd.) 

^ranc° 3.04  (1614  fr. ) 

French  Colonies 4.08  (29J-6  f r. ) 

Agents  will  bo  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Entered  at  the  Post-offleo  at  Now  York  City,  N.  Y, 
as  second  class  mall  matter. 
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Improve  Y our  Pastures 

The  quality  of  grass  lands,  both  for  feeding  and 
mowing,  can  be  improved,  the  grass  made  more 
nutritious,  more  abundant  and  susceptible  for  cur- 
ing in  a greener  state,  by  top-dressing,  with  the 

mapes  crass  top-dressing. 

Apply  in  Spring  and  Fall.  This  manure  is  last- 
ing in  effects,  and  corresponds  with  well-rotted 
stable  manure,  only  it  is  some  THIRTY  times  more 
concentrated,  and  many  times  more  soluble.  It 
does  not  evaporate  or  waste.  Price  $4.30  per  bag 
(200  lbs). 

One  bag  is  sufficient  for  one  half  an  acre,  thou- 
sands of  farmers,  dairymen,  and  truckers  have  used 
the  Mapes  Manures  as  substitutes  for  stable  man- 
ure, and  find  their  fields  improving  in  strength. 

The  Mapes  Manures  are  prepared  specially  for 
Potatoes,  Fodder  Corn,  Hungarian  Grass,  Oats, 

Fodder  Beets,  Carrots,  Wheat  and  permanent 
Grass,  seeding  with  and  without  grain. 

Send  for  pamphlet  (no  charge). 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN 
GUANO  CO., 

158  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


ECONOMICAL  TO  PURCHASE. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  recently  issued: 

“ The  Special  Manures  on  the  aver- 
age are  higher  priced,  more  concen- 
trated, and  other  things  being  equal, 
more  economical  to  purchase.” 

The  Stockbridge  Special  Manures  were 
included  in  the  Connecticut  estimate,  and 
we  confidently  affirm  are  “ more  economi- 
cal" for  farmers  to  buy  than  the  many  or- 
dinary fertilizers  which  are  now  offered 
on  the  market  at  lower  prices.  There  are 
also  many  imitations  of  the  Stockbridge 
Manures,  but  none  are  genuine  unless 
manufactured  by  ourselves. 

The  season  being  backward,  farmers  will 
use  more  fertilizer  than  common.  Remem- 
ber the  Stockbridge  Manures  contain  plant 
food  in  active  forms  and  not  only  give 
crops  a start,  but  carry  them  to  an  early 
and  perfect  maturity,  and  without  the  aid 
of  stable  manure. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


THE  “AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST”  ON  THE  MAPES  MANURES. 

With  judicious  use  of  the  Mapes  Manures,  Worn-out  Lands  can  be  Restored  to 
Fertility  Quicker  and  with  Less  Expense  than  in  any  other  way. 

[From  the  American  Agriculturist,  February,  1887.]  # 

The  erroneous  idea,  still  held  by  some  persons,  that  concentrated  fertilizers  are 
stimulants  and  not  manures  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  which  keep  so  many 
farmers  in  poverty.  Millions  of  acres  of  land  now  tilled  at  a loss  to  their  owners 
could  be  made  to  yield  profitable  crops  were  it  not  for  the  want  of  knowledge 
about  the  actual  workings  of,  and  the  results  from  the  use  of,  skillfully  prepared 
commercial  fertilizers.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  deprecating  or  dis- 
couraging in  the  least  the  careful  husbanding  and  the  plentiful  use  of  yard  man- 
ure- nevertheless,  experience  has  proved  indisputably  that  properly  and  honestly 
made  “complete”  as  well  as  “special”  fertilizers  do  not  exhaust  the  soil,  and 
are  as  lasting  in  their  action  as  yard  manure— more  so,  even,  in  some  cases.  Our 
own  experience  with  various  commercial  fertilizers  has  convinced  us  that  with  judi- 
cious use  of  the  “Mapes  Manures”  worn-out  lauds  can  be  restored  to  ferti  i y 
quicker,  and  with  less  expense,  than  in  any  other  way,  and  that  their  use  m ac  c i- 
tion  to  yard  manure  produces  paying  returns,  notably  so  in  the  case  of  >.pecia 
Fertilizers.”  The  name  “special”  may  be  somewhat  misleading  as  to  their  gene- 
ral adaptability ; for,  although  fertilizers  may  have  been  prepared  for  special  crops, 
it  should  not  be  supposed  that  they  are  of  no  value  for  other  crops.  Their  com- 
position is  based  upon  the  fact  that  all  plants  do  not  require  the  various  elements 
of  plant-food  in  the  same  proportions;  it  would,  therefore,  be  waste  to  apply  hig  - 
priced  fertilizers  indiscriminately  to  all  crops  alike;  without  regard  to  their  special 
requirements.  Special  Fertilizers  are  special  in  this  sense  only,  that  they  contain 
the  elements  of  plant-food  in  the  exact  proportions  required  by  the  crops  for 
which  they  are  intended,  without  leaving  any  unnecessary  surplus  which  the 
plants  cannot  assimilate.  Properly  prepared  special  fertilizers  are,  therefore,  as  a 
rule,  the  cheapest  manures  obtainable,  especially  on  light  or  leachy  soils. 


WASH  BUGGIES. 'Whitmans  sPRINKUWCPIAUTS&VWtSf 
* Eomitai1!  Bump.  USED  IN  ANY  POSITION.^ 

Send for  twrge  111- 
. u 8t rate «•  C'ireu- 

~ lar-T  A.  Whitman, 

Providence,  It  1 


THE  BUDLQNG  DISK  HARROWS. 

LA  DOW’S  PATENT. 

TH  F ONLY  DESIP. ABLE  DISK  H ARROW  The  best  Is 
the  cheapest.  Write  lor  Circulars,  Catalogue  D. 


BATCHELLER 

THE  CHEAPEST 
and  BEST. 

No  Iron  rim  In 
top  for  butter  or 
cream  to  adhere 
to. 

All  sizes  made  up 
to  3C0  gallons. 

Lever  and  Roller 
Butter  Workers. 

We  also  make 
BOX  CHURNS 

FOR 

CREAMERIES. 

H.  F.  Batcheller  dk 


BARREL  CHURN. 

HORSE 

POWERS 
AND 

DOG  POWERS. 
One  Churn,  or 
Horse  Power,  sold 
at  wholesale  price 
‘where  we  have  no 
agents. 

All  goods  war- 
ranted as  repre- 
;uted. 

Send  for  Circu- 

!lars. 

Sou,  BoxM,  Rock  Falls,  III, 


Manufactured  exclusively  by 
Janesville  Machine  Co.,  JANESVILLE,  WIS. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  - GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu- 
lation. Geared  Mills  a specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Cimilarsnpnlv  to 

THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 

rilKUAVSMi  MASS. , U.  8.  A. 


FRFF.t  Circulars  and  prices  of  the  only 
HAY  CARRIERS  that  run  right  or 
’left  without  changing  any  thing. 

The  best  RAY  FORKS  ^ ^ 'e 


Old  Reliable  Stover 

IMPROVED. 

Windmills  for  pumping 
water  for  Railroads,  Villages, 

Suburban  Houses,  Lawns, 

Dairies.  Brick  Yards,  Drain 
lug,  Irrigating,  etc  , as  well 
as  Geared  Windmills  of  i all 
sizes,  for  running  Grinders,  Shellcrs, 
.Saws,  etc.  Also  Feed  Grinders  operat- 
ed by  Pumping  Windmills,  Corn  and 
Cob  Grinders.  Wood  SawB,  and  the  Dur- 
ham combined  Feed  Mills  and  Powers. 
Freeport  Machine  Co.,  Freeport,  111. 


holstein-fhiesian  s. 

STOP!  THINK!  INVESTIGATE! 
LAliKt-IHE  (STOCK  FAKM  lias 

The  only  Cow  that  has  given  26,021  lbs.  2 oz.  of  milk  in  a year. 
The  only  four-year-old  that  has  given  23,602  lbs.  10  ozdn  a year. 
The  only  two-year-old  that  has  given  18,484  lbs.  13  oz  in  a year. 
The  only  herd  of  mature  Cows  that  has  averaged  li,16f>  lbs. 

The'only  herl  oYtwo-year-olds  that  has  averaged  12,4651bs.  7 

The  only  two-year  old  Holsteln-Frlesian  that  has  made  21 
lbs.  10M  oz.  of  butter  in  a week.  , 

Thirty-one  Cows  In  this  herd  have  averaged  20  lbs.  1 oz.  of 

O'  Fourteen1  CowT  In  this  herd  have  averaged  22  lbs . 1 oz.  of 

Send  for  Catalogue  giving  full  records  and  pedigr^.^^^  POWELL  «&:  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


CREAMERY  OUTFITS  TOR 


We  make  from  the  best  material,  Superior  Articles  of 
Hairy  Goods,  that  are  models  of  strength  and  simplicity.  Manu  ^ 
facturersof  Curtis'  Improved  Factory  Churn,  Mmou  s I o' iv-  , 
er  Butter  Worker.  Cream  Vats,  Curtis  Oil  Rest  tniirn,  , 
^liinnins  Boxes  for  Print  Butter,  Refrigerator  Tanks  and  Cans  - 

for  (lathered  Cream,  Rectangular  Churns,  Automatic  and  Lever 

Butter  Workers  for  Farm  Dairies.  One  Rectangular  Churn  at 
wholesale,  where  there  Is  no  agent.  Write  for  prices  and  discounts. 


wnoiesaie,  wuuic  moio  10  nw  — * 

CORNISH,  CURTIS  & GREENE,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


PERFECTION  IN  BUTTER  MAKING. 

’SO  1C  ™ 

|\a  THEM  ALE 

'O.  K.  CREAMERY 


Has  the  largest  cooling  surface,  takes  less 
cooling  material,  less  labor,  and  gives  best 
results.  All  cream  raised  between  milk- 

ings  W Skimming  glass  whole  deptn  of  ■>  t 

camsbowing  condition  of  milk  without  touching  creamery! 

Omr  Aiiii  D hi  Has  improvements  over  the  best. 

. K.  C M U K IM  Easy  to  clean,  easy  to  operate. 

, Made  of  White  Oak.  Cover  Castings  will  not  break. 

0.  K.  BUTTER  WORKER 

‘p^rcWu^r  W orke-r*  ever°put”  SSSE 

JOHN  S.  CABTEU.  Sole  Manufacturer,  SVRAIUSE,  N.  Y, 


THE  ROCHESTER 

HAY  and  GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

SLING  and  STACKER 

BEATS  THEM  ALL. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 
Mention  this  paper. 

W.  G.  RICKER, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 


CIDER 

PRESSES. 
GRATERS. 
PUMPS, 


THE  NEW  MODEL 


-OUR- 


LATEST am  BEST 

MOWER. 


found. 


Bend  foi 


FARMERS  have®  nt 

AlM-  PAY  AGENTS «£ 

OBORN  BROS..  Cox  A.  870,  MARION,  OHIO. 


MOORE  BROS.’  GALL  POWDER 


Heals  Collar  Galls, 

Heals  Root  Galls, 

Heals  lilt  Galls, 

Ileitis  Saddle  GUlIIh, 

WHILE  the  ANIMAL  is  at  WORK. 

Price  81  per  can,  by  mall,  postpaid. 
MOORE  BROS..  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker.]  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Including  both  KNIJCKl-E 
JOINT  AN1)  SCREW 

PRESSES,  by  Hand  or  Pow- 
er, for  Mills  of  any  capacity. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

Boomer  & Boschert  Press  Co , 

118  West  Water  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  A . 

SMPROVED  FARM  I IV! PLENI ENTS. 

* Safety  Steam  Engines,  best  Railway  and.  Lever  Horse 
Cultivators,  Feed  Mills,  *'  "ffav'Wesse?  Ac  , &o  ’ 

WHEELER  * MELICK  CO  Albany,  V V. 

good  news 

TO  ■ ADIES- 

Greatest  oTTerTWnv'^ounimo 

to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas,  Coffees  and  Baking 
Powder,  and  securo  a beautiful 
Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 
fj'ca  get,  Dinner  Set,  Gold  Band 

MoTRSs^diTt  Ret,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp  Castor,  or 

p. 0. Boxm  “ ” Kt  K<"" 


For 
Simplic- 
ity, dura- 
bility, and 
quali  tyofwork 
it  is  unequaled, 
while  for  Lightness 
of  draft  it  excels, 
by  a large  per- 
centage, any  other 
Lawn  Mower  made. 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone  Touch  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KNABE  A CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
No.  112  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


I MZnitaa  ■ CO., 

31  and  33  Vescy  bt.,  Now  York. 


Heebner's  Patent  Level-Tread  Horsepowers. 

WITH  PATENT  8FEED  “ l— 

REG  !J  LATOE. 


Eaapwseit 

Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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Milk  cuh  Koumiss  pdnjfw1 


HAIRY  EXHIBITION.  Fig.  194. 


THE  RUSAt  NEW 


MAY  24 


farm  topics. 


BUCEPHALUS  BROWN’S  NOTIONS  AND 
IDEAS. 

Thk  Nitrogen  of  Manure.— I like  criti- 
cism, because,  even  when  mortifying,  it  may 
bo  instructive.  But  I like  it  definite.  Vague 
or  superficial  criticism  benefits  nobody.  As 
nearly  as  I can  gather  from  his  indefinite  ex- 
pressions, Henry  Stewart  (p.  287)  thinks  I mis- 
quoted or  misinterpreted  Sir.  J.  B.  La  wes’s 
report  of  his  long-continued  experiment  in 
dung  fertilization.  It  I did  so,  he  should 
have  shown  it.  1 did  not  preserve  the  article 
from  which  I quoted,  but  I am  certain  that  I 
neither  misquoted  nor  “superficially  con- 
sidered” it.  Neither  (on  the  grounds  set  forth 
by  Mr.  S.),  is  it  at  all  “clear”  that  T “misun 
derstood”  Sir  John’s  statements.  I am  aston 
ished  that  Mr.  Stewart  should  so  carelessly 
assume  that  there  could  be  no  valuable  unused 
fertility  left  in  land  upon  which  it  might  be 
necessary  to  continue  to  “supply  the  same 
quantity  of  nitrogen  annually,”  to  secure  an 
equal  crop  of  a single  kind. 

*A  Broader  View.  As  I understand  the 
matter  (not  having  the  data  before  me),  Sir 
John  was  growing  wheat  continuously  for 
many  years  upon  a plot  fertilized  with  dung 
alone.  There  was  no  rotation,  nor  any  change 
of  fertilization.  If  the  experiment  showed 
that  the  dressing  could  not  be  lessened  with 
out  lessening  the  crop,  it  is  still  not  a legiti- 
mate deduction,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  there  was  no  accumulation  of  available 
plant-food  of  any  sort  in  the  soil.  As  the 
nitrogen  compounds  are  the  most  evasive, 
going  off  in  the  drainage  water,  and  other- 
wise not  only  failing  to  materialize  in  the 
crop,  but  either  forming  unavailable  combi- 
nations, or  actually  vanishing  beyond  the 
chemist’s  reach— it  would  seem  quite  fair  to 
assume  that  a considerable  accumulation 
of  other  plant-food  might  have  gone  on 
during  the  30  years  or  more  of  the  trial,  and 
that  this  might  afterwards  be  recovered  m 
crops,  under  a proper  rotation. 

Green  Seed  Corn.— I have  long  known 
that  green  corn,  carefully  dried,  without  soui 
ing  or  freezing,  would  germinate  strongly. 
I have  never  seen  sweet  corn  in  Northern 
New  England  get  beyond  the  dough  stage  in 
the  field ; yet  there  is  no  better  seed  than  this 
when  carefully  cured  by  artificial  heat.  But 
with  flint,  and  especially  with  dent  corns  of 
thv  Tuscarora  type,  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  using  unripe  seed  continuously  over  a 
series  of  years?  I have  heard  or  read  that  it 
was  in  this  way  sweet  corn  originated. 


fresh,  should  first  be  raised  to  a temperature 
sufficiently  high  to  destroy  both  ferment  and 
disease  germs.  WLen  we  consider  the  atmo- 
sphere to  which  most  milk  is  exposed  while 
being  drawn  from  the  cow,  one  need  not  bo  a 
“germ  fanatic”  to  realize  the  great  importance 
of  such  a simple  and  easy  method  of  purifica- 
tion, in  so  widely  used  an  article  of  food  as 
milk  and  its  products. 

CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 


The  Profit  of  Farming. — This  is  a vexed 
topic,  yet  there  are  general  principles  which 
might  serve  as  a guide  to  its  solution,  which 
seem  rarely  to  be  recognized.  In  the  growth 
of  the  great  staples  of  agriculture,  wheat, 
corn  and  cotton,  prices  must  depend,  in  the 
long  run,  upon  the  average  cost  of  production 
and  transportation,  the  world  over.  If  the 
individual  farmer  has  a more  than  average 
chance,  or  is  more  than  an  average  farmer, 
he  will  realize  a profit  on  his  crops.  If  he  is 
below  the  average  in  these  points  he  makes  no 
profit  or  incurs  a loss.  In  agriculture,  as  in 
every  other  vocation,  there  is  most  room 
“up  high.”  Farming  is  the  safest  of  all  busi- 
nesses. It  can  be  made  the  most  profitable  of 
all  businesses  having  to  do  with  unmonopo- 
lized products.  It  is  also  the  most  independ 
ent  of  all  businesses  to  the  man  who  knows 
how.  But  the  time  is  past  when  anybody  can 
be  a successful  farmer. 

Cheese  and  Macaroni.— I am  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Curtis  (p.  288)  urge  the  importance  of 
making  good  cheese.  If  the  American  people 
are  ever  to  become  cheese  eaters,  it  will  only 
come  as  the  result  of  such  an  improvement  in 
the  manufacture  as  to  make  a fine-flavored 
and  digestible  product  common  in  the  market 
at  a price  which  will  bring  it  into  favorable 
competition  with  fresh  and  cured  meats. 
Cheese  has  several  advantages  over  these  in 
point  of  economy.  It  is  much  more  nutri- 
tious, weight  for  weight;  it  is  without  waste; 
it  can  be  kept  on  hand,  and  is  quickly  avail- 
able. The  use  of  cheese  in  cookery  is  increasing, 
and  when  we  can  get  our  macaroni  as  cheap  and 
as  good  as  in  Italy  (and  why  may  we  not?) 
cheese  will  be  greatly  in  request  to  flavor  and  to 
nitrogenize  this  and  other  carbonaceous  foods. 
I use  them  in  my  family,  though  I pay  more 
than  four  times  as  much  for  macaroni  as  it 
costs  in  Italy.  Here  is  a field— two  fields— for 
some  smart  men  to  make  money  in. 

Heating  Milk.— Mr.  Curtis  also  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  destroying  ferment 
germs  in  separator  milk  by  heating  to  140  de- 
grees. I believe  this  is  so  important  a matter 
• will  some  time  be  made  compulsory  by 
,.at  all  milk,  to  be  manufactured  or  sold 


agriculture  in  the  cabinet. 

On  page  290  is  an  item  from  the  Press 
against  the  bill  to  put  agriculture  into  the 
Cabinet.  The  Press  thinks  not  one  farmer  in 
10  would  vote  for  such  a change.  At  a meet- 
ing of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  held  at  Chi- 
cago in  1876, a strong  resolution  was  passed  urg- 
ing the  fanners  to  demand  that  a Department 
of  Agriculture  be  established  with  a Cabinet 
officer  at  its  head.  W ith  few  exceptions  this 
measure  has  been  pushed  before  Congress 
every  year  since  then.  All  members  of  the 
Order  are  urged  to  support  it.  It  looks  to  me 
like  this:  If  a little  bunch  of  war  sloops,  cutters 
and  dispatch  boats  are  entitled  to  a Cabinet 
office,  or  if  it  needs  an  executive  to  supply  a 
mere  handful  of  men,  called  a regular  army, 
how  much  more  does  agriculture  demand  a 
voice.  A-  w S- 

Plainville,  Conn. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  main  point  raised  by  the 
Press  was  that  the  proposed  Secretary  of  Ag 
riculture  would  have  little  chance  to  benefit 
agriculture.  There  are  other  things  which 
farmers  need  more  than  they  do  this.  The 
Cabinet  office  could  be  used  as  a ‘ ‘sop”  to  throw 
at  farmers  when  they  asked  for  legislation  in 
earnest.  This  was  the  position  taken  by  thePress 
as  we  understood  it.  Other  writers  have  shown 
how,  if  agriculture  were  put  into  the  Cabinet, 
there  could  be  no  excuse  for  denying  manu- 
facturing, transportation,  law,  dentistry  or 
any  other  profession  an  equal  right.  Agri- 
culture, however,  is  far  more  important  than 
any  other  industry  both  in  the  number  of  people 
engaged  in  it,  and  in  the  value  of  its  products. 
It  is  this  that  moves  the  wheels  of  every  other 
important  industry,  and  supplies  the  food  and 
capital  for  carrying  them  on.  Inthiscouutry 
it  is  relatively  far  more  important  than  in  any 
other,  yet  in  nearly  every  other  country  in 
which  agriculture  makes  a prominent  show 
it  has  been  found  advisable  to  create  a Minis- 
try of  Agriculture  whose  head  has  a seat  in 
the  Cabinet.  This  is  the  case  across  the  bor- 
der in  Canada,  and  across  the  ocean  in  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  Belgium,  Germany  and 
Russia.  In  some  of  these  the  Ministry  of  Ag- 
riculture is  joined  with  that  of  Commerce, 
and  in  others  with  other  departments  of 
national  administration.  What  has  proved 
advantageous  for  agriculture  elsewhere  could 
hardly  prove  detrimental  to  it  here.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  the  reason  why  at  every  great  con- 
vention of  farmers,  stockmen,  flockmasters, 
horticulturists,  pomologists,  agricultural  sci- 
entists, and  other  agricultural  representative 
organizations  for  the  last  half  dozen  years  or 
so,  resolutions  advocating  the  elevation  of  the 
chief  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet  have  been  always  heartily 
and  generally  unanimously  approved. 


laud  enough  will  be  saved  to  pay  well  for  the 
cultivation.  It  is  bard  to  get  a fence  that  does 
not  leave  a strip  of  soil  at  least  four  feet  wide 
either  not  cultivated  at  all  or  so  poorly  culti- 
vated that  the  crop  will  not  pay  for  the  labor 
spent  upon  it.  On  large  farms  this  makes  a 
tract  of  laud  almost  large  enough  to  raise  soil- 
ing crops  for  all  the  cattle  on  them.  li.  b.  j. 

Portage  Co. , Ohio 

[R.  N.-Y.— This  is  a good  instance  of  what 
a thorough  organization  among  good  farmers 
can  accomplish.  So  long  as  such  a movement 
can  be  kept  within  proper  bounds,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a success.  If  an  attempt  is  made 
to  make  it  too  large  there  will  be  danger. 
With  heavier  funds  to  handle  there  will  be 
greater  temptation  for  dishonesty,  and  a very 
large  membership  will  endanger  the  formation 
of  factions  which  will  eventually  cause  a split 
in  the  organization.  It  is  well  to  make  haste 
slowly  in  such  insurance  organizations. 
When  one  is  well  on  its  feet  a conservative 
policy  is  better  than  an  aggressive  one. 


The  rabbi. s almost  eat  us  out  of  house  and 
home.  I find  they  like  peas  best  of  all  vegeta- 
bles. I have  wet  the  vines  and  sprayed  abed- 
bug  poison  over  them  and  thus  killed  many 
rabbits.  For  trees,  I take  wire  screen  cloth, 
large  enough  to  go  around  the  tree,  and  fasten 
it  with  wire.  This  has  kept  them  away.  I 
shall  apply  a good  coating  of  coal  tar  to  the 
wire-cloth.  I like  your  pictures  well.  Let 
the  “seed  store”  confine  itself  to  practical  ex- 
periments with  new  sorts.  Let  the  fanner 
buy  his  own  seeds  of  all  standard  sorts. 

Ban  Pete  Co.,  Utah.  martin  wright. 

I always  dump  my  dry  horse  manure 
into  the  gutter  back  of  the  cows.  There  it 
soaks  up  the  urine  and  comes  out  25  per  cent, 
richer  to  pay  for  the  trouble.  It  is  quite  a 
chore  to  keep  this  work  up,  but  to  my  mind,  it 
pays  better  . than  any  chore  that  I can  do. 
Enough  fertilizer  has  soaked  through  the  sta- 
ble floors  of  this  country  to  double  the  crops, 
if  it  could  now  be  saved  and  applied. 

Portage  Co  , Ohio.  c-  H-  J- 

Last  season  was  very  dry  here.  My  grape- 
vines matured  and  the  grapes  ripened  before 
their  time,  then  a rain  came.  The  vines  and 
grapes  took  on  a new  growth.  This  new 
growth  put  new  green,  fresh  juice  into  the 
grapes,  and  soured  them  like  canned  fruit  that 
had  soured  and  spoiled.  They  were  not  fit  to 
eat.  Has  any  such  occurrence  been  noticed 
before?  . F'  p' 

Lockport,  N.  Y.  


are  so  and  so.  It  Is  good  for  such  aud  such 
purposes.” 

Rarely  will  you  find  a buyer  who  will  take 
advantage  of  your  position  any  more  than  if 
you  praise  what  both  you  and  be  know  to  l<e 
defective,  and  beware  how  you  deal  when  the 
defects  are  hidden.  I hold  that  those  fanners 
who  pursue  this  policy  will  realize  nearly  as 
much  for  their  culls,and  much  more  for  really 
fine  articles.  Such  a policy  soon  wins  a man 
a reputation  for  fair  dealing,  aud  be  can  often 
trade  w hen  others  cannot,  because  his  word  is 
reliable. 

The  great  mass  of  business  is  done  upon 
honor.  Do  not  be  an  Ishmalite  in  business. 
You  know  more  about  your  own  products 
than  any  other  man  can.  Then  sell  them  for 
what  they  are,  not  for  what  they  ought  to  be. 
If  we  expect  to  do  this  we  will  work  the  hard- 
er to  produce  more  of  the  finest  grades,  for 
who  wants  to  be  always  selling  culls?  I am 
not  advocating  careless  selling,  but  honest 
selling.  Work  for  a market.  Advertise  for 
it.  Warrrant  everything  you  sell  to  be  as 
recommended,  and  sell  on  your  personal  guar- 

anty  _ EUGENE  DAVENPORT. 

Barry  Co.,  Michigan. 


farm 


MY  THEORY  OF  SELLING. 


Grange  Insurance.— “An  Old  Farmer”  on 
page  287,  gives  what  seems  to  me  a fair  state- 
ment of  insurance.  In  several  townships  in 
this  and  Tioga  County  we  have  an  insurance 
company  managed  by  the  Grange,  which 
works  well  thus  far.  Auy  responsible  mem- 
ber of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  can  join  by 
paying  $1.50,  and  50  cents  additional  for  each 
$1,000  worth  of  property  insured.  No  further 
payments  are  required  except  on  actual  losses 
by  fire,  sustained  by  members  of  this  company 
or  for  the  actual  necessary  expenses  needed  for 
conducting  business.  From  the  date  of  its  or- 
ganization in  1877,  till  the  end  of  1885,  the 
amount  paid  out  was  only  IK  cent,  on  the 
dollar.  I have  been  a member  for  one  year, aud 
have  had  no  assessment  yet.  There  has  been 
no  loss  since  1884.  The  amount  insured  at  the 
end  of  1885  was  $641,264.66.  It  is  now  over 
$1,000,000.  The  business  is  conducted  by  di- 
rectors chosen  by  the  members,  so  there  are 
no  large  salaries  to  pay.  This,  of  course,  cuts 
down  the  expenses  to  a remarkable  degree. 
Nothing  but  farm  property  is  insured.  While 
the  Grange  does  such  work,  teaching  the  far- 
mers to  combine  for  mutual  protection  and 
benefit,  it  is  strange  that  men  cannot  see  how 
it  would  help  them  to  join.  The  Grange  is  in- 
deed an  educator  and  can  wield  a wonderful 
power  for  good  if  wisely  directed. 

Bralford  Co.,  Pa.  G.  A.  parcell. 


The  point  was  made  in  a recent  Rural  that 
with  the  soiling  system  of  cattle  feeding  in 
practice, three-fourths  of  the  fences  on  the  farm 
might  come  down.  This  is  true,  and  nine-tenths 
of  farmers  cannot  appreciate  what  a blessing 
this  would  be.  Not  only  will  the  plowing,  culti- 
vating aud  other  horse  work  be  handier,  but 


Anybody  can  sell  the  produce  of  his  faim 
on  the  open  market,  provided  it  be  of  a grade 
fully  up  to  the  average.  But  all  of  us  have 
from  time  to  time  to  dispose  of  what  may 
properly  be  called  culls— goods  not  fully 
up  to  the  market  standard.  We  have  all 
grades  to  sell,  from  the  very  poorest  that  no- 
body wants, to  the  extra-prime  that  has  a ready 
sale.  It  takes  a skillful  man  to  get  the  best 
prices  for  the  best  grades;  but  it  takes  an  ex- 
pert to  sell  the  culls.  Sometimes  the  defects 
are  hidden  ones,  aud  there  is  where  the  hon- 
esty of  the  farmer  is  most  sorely  tried. 

To  be  able  to  sell  to  the  best  advantage  in 
all  cases,  first  of  all,  become  a good  judge  of 
quality  in  the  products  in  which  you  are  most 
interested.  Then  be  impartial— able  to  grade 
your  own  property  as  truly  to  standard  as 
you  would  that  of  your  neighbor  whom  you 
don’t  like.  Do  not  take  the  highest  or  the 
lowest  as  a standard ; but  a good  average  of  the 
product  or  article  under  fairly  good  manage- 
ment, for  that  is  the  standard  of  the 
open  market.  Sell  what  will  rauk  as  stand- 
ard on  the  market  at  the  market  price,  and  do 
not  abuse  the  buyer  because  he  cannot  pay 
you  more.  Neither  blame  the  Administra- 
tion nor  the  weather,  nor  cheat  the  buyer  in 
weights  to  make  it  up. 

Whatever  you  may  have  that  will  rank  as 
fancy  in  its  line  somebody  will  want  and  will 
be  willing  to  pay  more  than  the  market  price 
to  get  it.  Find  that  man  and  sell  to  him. 
You  will  find  him  an  easy  man  to  deal  with, 
who  will  pay  your  price  if  within  the  bounds 
of  reason.  Ho  deals  upon  honor,  and  beware 
how  you  deceive  him.  On  this  class  of  goods 
one  often  sets  his  price,  and  much  skill  and  no 
little  experience  are  needed  always  to  fix  a 
proper  rate. 

All  of  this  is  well  enough,  but  it  is  not  every 
man  who  is  both  willing  and  able  to  sell  a poor 
thing  or  a defective  piece  of  property  for 
what  it  is.  You  will  often  have  to  take  the 
buyer’s  price  and  it  will  be  little  enough.  But 
never  compromise  your.integrity  for  the  dollar 
or  five  dollars  you  might  realize  by  deceit  in 
representing  the  quality.  Say  plainly,  “There 
it  is.  U is  for  sale  for  what  it  is.  its  defects 


SILAGE  AND  COTTON  SEED  FOR  COWS. 

PROFESSOR  F.  A.  GULLEY. 

Five  years'  experience  with  ensilage;  various 
modes  of  filling  the  silos;  different  ensilage 
crops;  when  to  cut;  the  silo  an  eliminator 
of  the  uncertain  weather  factor;  how  to 
feed  silage;  good  for  all  kinds  of  cattle 
for  every  purpose. 

We  have  just  finished  feeding  out  our  last 
year’s  ensilage  crop,  and  we  have  now  bad  the 
fifth  winter’s  trial  of  this  food.  We  now 
rate  ensilage  as  one  of  the  standard  crops  of 
the  farm,  equal  in  importance  to  the  hay  crop. 

We  have  tried  the  different  methods  of  filling 
the  silo,  rapid  filling,  heavy  weighting,  slow 
filling,  using  no  weights,  cutting  the  crop  at 
different  stages  of  growth  from  early  bloom 
to  almost  maturity,  hauling  from  the  field  be- 
fore wilting,  and  nearly  cured,  with  the  crop 
saturated  wdth  water,  and  filling  only  in  diy 
weather,  and  have  had  the  silage  come  out  in 
all  stages,  from  that  with  a sharp  acid  taste 
and  smell  to  that  in  which  there  was  no  per- 
ceptible sourness  until  after  exposure  to  the 
air.  We  have  also  put  up  quite  a variety  of 
cr0pS_C0rn,  the  sorghums,  cow-peas,  clover, 
sugar-cane  leaves  and  bagasse— and  have 
found  that  the  cattle  ate  the  silage  in  all  forms 
and  when  the  cow  or  steer  was  fed  cotton 
seed  and  some  hay  with  the  silage  it  has  made 
good  returns  in  milk  and  in  gain  in  weight. 

Since  1884  we  have  allowed  the  crop  for 
some  of  the  silos  to  get  nearly  ripe  and  have 
filled  slowly,  without  any  tramping,  and  used 
no  weights.  We  have  been  feeding  from  100 
to  250  head  of  cattle— cows  giving  milk,  fat- 
tening steel's  and  young  stock.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  make  careful  and  accurate  feed- 
ing tests,  but  we  have  come  to  the  following 
conclusions:  On  land  adapted  to  com  grow- 
ing, corn  to  be  fed  with  cotton  seed  is  the 
most  profitable  ensilage  crop  to  grow.  On 
light  land,  the  sorghums  give  the  best  results. 
Second  to  corn  and  the  sorghums  we 
place  cow-peas.  We  seem  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults from  planting  corn  in  rows  three  to  four 
feet  apart  with  from  three  to  four  stalks  to 
the  foot  in  the  rows.  Thick  planting  gives 
more  weight  of  crop  to  the  acre,  but  less  nu- 
triment in  proportion  to  cost  of  fertilizers  and 
labor.  We  are  led  to  believe  that  the  corn 
crop  should  stand  until  the  kernels  are  well 
formed,  and  that  the  stalks  should  lie  on  the 
grouud  in  bundles  24  hours  before  being  cut 
up  and  put  into  the  silo,  and  that  the  silo 
should  be  filled  slowly  and  without  tramping 
except  in  the  corners  and  along  the  edges. 
Covering  with  inch  planks  and  six  to  ten  inches 
of  sawdust  preserves  the  silage  up  to  the  cov- 
ering provided  the  rats  can  be  kept  out. 

Thinly  planted,  nearly  ripe  corn,  thoroughly 
wilted  in  the  field,  put  into  the  silo  at  the  rate 
of  two  to  three  feet  per  day,  heats  to  130  to 
140  degrees,  comes  out  sweet  and  is  equal  in 
feeding  value  to  fully  double  the  weight  of 
the  immature,  rapidly  filled,  sour  silage  we 
have  made  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
it  will  not  pay  to  put  such  crops  as  cow-peas, 
clover  millet,  or  any  of  the  forage  plants  that 
can  be  cured  readily  in  the  field,  in  the  silo  in 
the  green  state,  unless  the  weather  prevents 
field  curing.  We  find,  however,  that  the  silo^ 
eliminates  the  uncertain  weather  factor,  for’ 
when  we  get  a crop  down  and  the  weather 
changes  suddenly  we  haul  at  once  to  the  silo. 
In  feeding,  we  cut  up  dry  hay  aud  straw,  mix 
it  with  silage— one  pound  of  hay  to  two  of 
silage— feed  as  much  as  the  animal  will  eat 
clean,  but  feed  with  it  about  12  pounds  of  whole 
cotton  seed  that  has  been  boiled  to  u cow 
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giving  milk  or  a fattening  steer.  Twenty  to 
25  pounds  of  silage,  half  as  much  hay  or  straw, 
and  12  pounds  of  cotton  seed  fed  to  an  average 
grade  Jersey  or  grade  Holstein  cow  give  us 
from  12  to  10  ounces  of  butter  during  the  win- 
ter months.  Our  butter  has  sold  at  30  cents 
net  per  pound  from  last  September  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  With  this  ration  the  butter  is  not 
of  first  quality.  It  lacks  color,  and  is  too 
hard,  but  after  coloring  it  sells  on  the  .aarkets 
at  the  price  given,  which  is  equal  to  the  price 
of  the  best  Western  creamery  in  our  Southern 
cities.  Cotton  seed  costs  $6  per  ton,  silage 
about  $1.50  per  ton,  and  hay  from  $2  to  $5, 
delivered  in  the  barn,  the  hay  and  silage  being 
grown  on  the  place. 

We  find  tho  above  proportions  give  good 
results  in  feeding  for  beef  or  feeding  to  young 
stock.  We  have  fed  since  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber, 80,  5,500  bushels  (91  7-10  tons)  of  cotton 
seed  with  silage  and  hay  to  pure-bred  Hol- 
steins,  Herefords,  Galloways,  and  Devons, 
grades  of  these  breeds,  Jersey  grades  and 
native  cattle  of  all  ages,  cows  in  calf  and  giv- 
ing milk,  feeding  to  fattening  cattle  and  to 
cows  in  full  milk  as  much  cotton  seed  as  they 
would  eat,  just  as  we  have  been  doing  for  the 
past  five  winters,  and  our  belief  is  that,  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
indigestible  cotton  seed  hulls,  excess  of  oil, 
etc.,  cotton  seed,  fed  as  described  above,  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  grain  or  concentrated 
feeding  stuff  for  making  quantity  of  milk, 
butter,  beef,  and  growth,  and  for  keeping 
cattle  in  vigorous,  healthy  condition. 

Agr’l.  College  of  Miss. 


would  be  worth  $304.84.  Cost  up  to  that  time 
$249.21;  net  gain  $55.63  or  $3.47  per  calf.  This 
computation  allows  25  cents  per  100  pounds  for 
all  the  skim-milk  eaten. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks  more,  the  calves 
weighed  8,137  pounds;  which,  at  four  cents 
would  make  them  worth  $325.48;  and  it  had 
cost  $43. 16  to  feed  them  for  this  period.  Adding 
all  the  costs,  we  find  them  $292.37,  leaving 
$33.11  or  $2.07  per  calf,  net  gain  for  feeding  50 
weeks. 

The  lesson  in  this,  is,  that  the  time  to  have 
sold  the  calves  was  at  the  end  of  the  second 
period,  ending  Dec.  21st,  or  probably  a little 
earlierin  the  fall ; for  it  seems  that  absence  of 
milk,  and  presence  of  cold  weather,  made  the 
growth  of  the  last  18  weeks  cost  $44.43  more 
than  the  gain  would  sell  for.  Keeping  them 
18  weeks  in  winter  gnawed  that  much  into  the 
profit  of  keeping  them  26  weeks— during  the 
first  and  second  periods.  The  butter-making 
farmers  will  see  that  the  time  to  make  money 
at  calf-feeding  is  when  the  calves  are  young, 
when  they  have  milk,  and  when  the  weather 
is  wai  m.  The  warmth  they  can  give  in  win- 
ter at  small  cost,  if  they  have  the  young  calves 
and  the  milk.  The  “boss”  lesson  is,  “Don't 
‘deacon’  the  calves,  even  if  they  are  not  fed  a 
drop  of  milk.”  I have  no  doubt  that  feeding 
sweet  whey  instead  of  the  sweet  skim-milk, 
would  have  made  it  show  up  fully  half  as  valu- 
able as  the  milk.  j.  A-  SMITH 

Ozankee,  Co.,  Wis. 


Testing  Fertilizers. — Experimenting  in 
a small  way  is  the  salvation  for  farmers  who 
use  commercial  fertilizers.  It  is  folly  to  de- 
pend entirely  on  one  brand  for  all  soils.  The 
only  way  to  find  out  what  certain  soils  need 
is  to  try  various  fertilizers  in  a small  way.  I 
generally  get  a bag  of  every  new  fertilizer  and 
give  it  a fair  trial  on  different  fields.  If  it 
does  better  than  others  I have  used  before,  I 
get  more  of  it  the  next  year.  If  it  falls  be- 
hind I let  it  alone.  I often  find  that  a fertil- 
izei  does  better  on  one  field  than  on  another, 
while  some  other  fertilizer  does  best  where 
the  fiist  one  is  poorest.  I would  be  foolish 
indeed  to  continue  using  the  fertilizer  where 
it  does  poorly  and  equally  foolish  not  to  use  it 
where  it  does  well.  Yet  this  may  be  just  ex- 
actly what  farmers  do  who  never  experiment. 

Westchester  Co. , N.  Y.  h.  s.  j 

<ilje  fyexfogman. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  CALF  RAISING. 

Professors  Henry  and  Armsby,  of  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  have  been 
making  a careful  and  elaborate  series  of  ex- 
periments in  stock  feeding.  Among  others 
was  one  in  raising  16  common  calves  picked 
up  in  the  dairy  districts,  that  would  have  been 
deaconed  if  they  had  not  been  reserved  for  a 
better  purpose,  aud  a butter-making  farmer 
by  examining  the  facts  in  the  case,  can  see 
how  he  can  make  most  money  from  his  calves 
by  raising  them,  without  interfering  with  his 
regular  dairy  business.  Prof.  Henry  gives  us 
the  facts  covering  four  periods  in  the  year 
aud  the  weight  of  the  growth  in  each  and  the 
cost  of  live  meat  during  each. 

The  first  period,  embracing  14  weeks,  ended 
with  the  calves  weighing  4,494  pounds.  We 
will  suppose  they  cost  $2  each,  or  $32  Thev 
were  fed  $28.80  worth  of  ground  oats,  corn, 
wheat  and  barley,  bran,  shorts,  hay,  corn  fod- 
der, grass  aud  pasture,  together  with  20  645 
pounds  of  thoroughly  skimmed  milk  If  thev 
were  then  worth  five  cents  on  foot  their  value 
was  $224  70.  Deduct  the  cost  of  them  at  $2 
each,  and  the  value  of  the  grain  and  forage, 
and  we  find  $163.90  remaining  to  pay  for  the 
milk,  which  would  show  it  to  be  worth  79  cents 

per  100  pounds.  Take  another  view,  that  of 

charging  tho  calves  25  cents  per  100  pounds  of 
milk;  add  that  toother  costs,  and  we  find  there 
was  $7.01  net  profit  in  feeding  each  calf  Com 
pute  the  meat  at  four  cents, expenses  the  same 
and  we  find  there  was  a net  profit  of  $4  21  0u 

each  calf  if  25  cents  per  100  pounds  are  charged 

for  the  skim-milk,  and  it  would  make  the  milk 
worth  j7.6  cents  per  100  pounds  if  no  sum  is 
assigned  as  profit  for  calf.  Calves  thus  fed,  it 
would  seem,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  worth  as 
much  as  four  cents  per  pound  anywhere,  and 
more  than  that  in  Eastern  cities. 

Let  us  take  the  calves  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond pei  iod— after  12  more  weeks-and  we  find 
they  weighed  6,139  pounds,  which,  at  four 
cents  per  pound,  would  be  $245.56.  Deduct 
he  actual  cost,  including  milk  at  25  cents  per 

, *,OU,Kls'  and  there  is  a Profit  of  $77.54,  or 
$ .34  per  calf,  or  65  cents  per  100  pounds  for 
all  the  skim-milk  fed  in  26  weeks-if  we  call 
tor  a profit  on  no  other  food.  From  that  time 
on  no  milk  was  fed,  aud  we  find  the  calves 
weighed  at  the  end  of  12  weeks  more,  7 621 
pounds,  and  at  four  cents  per  pound  they 


Feeding  Calves.— No  doubt  the  best  calf 
feeder  is  a pail,  and  I agree  entirely  with  H. 
B G.  in  his  opinion  of  calf-feeders.  I have 
been  in  the  habit  of  weaning  calves  from 
birth ; that  is,  not  permitting  them  to  suck  the 
cow  at  all,  but  removing  them  before  they 
have  had  time  to  suck.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  calves  can  be  taught  to  drink  from 
the  pail  in  one  lesson,  especially  the  calves  of 
cows  which  have  been  reared  in  the  same 
way.  The  present  year  I am  rearing  calves  in 
N 01  th  Carolina,  where  the  habit  is  to  permit 
the  calf  to  suck  the  off  side  of  the  udder  while 
the  milker  takes  the  milk  from  the  near  side. 
This  is  a very  poor  practice.  One  fine  native 
cow  I am  now  milking  has  a calf  a few  days 
old,  which  is  weaned,  and  drank  from  the  pail 
readily  the  third  lesson.  That  calf  is  past  all 
trouble  and  it-is  a simple  matter  to  feed  it. 
The  cow,  however,  has  been  spoiled  by  this 
bad  system.  The  off  side  of  the  udder  gives 
no  more  than  half  the  milk  given  by  the  near 
side,  and  the  teats  on  the  off  side  are  smaller 
than  the  other  two.  This  seems  to  be  caused 
by  the  sucking  of  the  calf.  I never  came 
aci  oss  a case  like  it  before  where  there  was  no 
disease  in  the  udder.  The  common  system 
here  is  very  troublesome.  The  milker  has  to 
fight  off  the  calf,  and  to  get  the  nnlk  safely, 
uses  a small  pail  held  in  one  hand  while  milk- 
ing with  the  other.  By  having  a pen  for  the 
calves,  divided  into  separate  apartments,  one 
for  each  calf,  a small  door  for  the  calf  to  put 
its  head  through,  and  a bench  with  a hoop  or 
frame  to  set  the  pail  in,  there  is  no  trouble 
whatever  in  feeding  the  calves.  A most  im- 
portant advantage  is  that  a calf  fed  in  this 
manner  never  gives  any  trouble  by  sucking 
the  cows  afterwards,  as  those  do  which  are 
used  to  the  calf -feeders  which  they  suck. 

Macon  Co.,  N.  C.  h.  stewart. 


practice  on  its  companions  and  spread  the  bad 
habit.  Feather  eating  originates  in  a craving 
for  animal  food,  and  is  induced  by  idleness 
and  lack  of  exercise.  It  appears  to  be  most 
pre  valent  in  the  spring,  in  poultry  yards  where 
little  or  no  meat  has  been  fed.  The  wisest  and 
quickest  way  to  cure  a common  hen  of  the  dis- 
ease seems  to  be  to  make  meat  of  her  at  once. 
Many  cage  birds,  like  parrots,  strip  themselves 
almost  entirely  of  feathers.  Parrots  seem  to 
e the  chief  offenders.  They  are  generally  so 
valuable  that  an  effort  is  made  to  cure  them. 
Jn  many  cases  a cure  is  impossible,  and  the 
victim  continues  a self-mutilator  to  the  end. 
A wide  tin  collar  is  sometimes  used.  This  is 
made  wide  enough  to  keep  the  beak  away  from 
the  breast.  It  is  not  satisfactory.  Bathing 
the  feathers  with  a bitter  solution  of  aloes  or 
some  other  drug,  is  recommended.  It  is  about 
like  bathing  a cow’s  teats  with  some  bitter 
drug  to  cure  her  of  sucking  herself— works 
well  in  theory  but  not  in  practice.  The  most 
reasonable  treatment  appears  to  be  that  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Green,  an  English  author- 
ity. He  puts  the  culprit  into  a large  space 
where  plenty  of  rotten  wood,  bones  and  other 
articles  which  the  bird  can  bite  and  tern- 
are  placed.  A diet  of  grain  and  green  food, 
without  salt,  is  given.  Dr.  Green  would  give 
no  animal  food  The  parrot  in  its  wild  state 
is  chiefly  graminivorous.  Dr.  Green  thinks 
that  feather  eating  in  cage  birds  is  often  in- 
duced by  high  feeding  upon  animal  food, 
with  small  chance  for  exercise.  The  disease 
is  analogous  to  hysteria,  so  frequently  met  with 
in  the  human  subject. 


FI\E  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  WITH 
POULTRY. 


Roots  for  Winter  Feed.— I found  out 
long  ago  the  value  of  roots  for  winter  feeding 
of  cattle.  When  I fed  dry  hay  and  stalks  and 
dry  feed  the  cattle  would  turn  up  at  the  end 
of  a long  winter  dull  and  constipated.  When 
they  got  to  the  pasture  they  would  scour  so 
that  it  was  a week  or  so  before  they  did  good 
work.  When  I fed  roots  right  along  they 
kept  in  better  condition.  They  did  not  turn 
up  in  spring  gnawing  boards  and  old  wood  or 
bones  as  I have  known  plenty  of  cattle  to  do. 
Men  who  work  in  the  pine  woods  often  come 
out  in  the  spring  dull  and  heavy.  Their  work 
m the  open  air  ought  to  leave  them  in  fine 
condition,  but  the  steady  diet  of  fried  pork, 
beans  and  bread,  without  fruit  or  many  vege- 
tables throws  the  system  off  the  track.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  condition  that  cat- 
tle get  into  after  a long  winter  on  straw, 
stalks  and  other  dry  feeds.  They  may  look 
fat  and  hearty,  but  their  food  does  not  do 
them  the  good  it  ought  to.  Roots  and  sil- 
age keep  cattle  in  fine  trim.  To  my  mind 
they  are  to  be  classed  as  foods  about  with 
fruits  and  canned  vegetables  in  the  winter 
diet  of  a man.  s.  H.  barnes. 

Kent  Co.,  Mich. 


FEATHER  EATING. 

This  vice  is  quite  prevalent  among  birds 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer.  Both 
farm  poultry  and  cage  birds  are  addicted  to 
it.  Birds  are  frequently  seen  going  about 
with  their  breasts  denuded  of  feathers.  A 
feather  eater  will  not  only  strip  itself,  but  will 


Jor  the  past  five  years  I have  devoted  a 
good  share  of  my  time  to  poultry  keeping. 
I have  not  learned  all  about  the  business  to  be 
sure;  but  here  are  the  results  of  my  experi- 
ence for  the  benefit  of  Rural  readers: 

My  favorite  breeds  are  the  Plymouth  Rock 
and  Wyandotte,  between  the  merits  of  which 
I can  see  no  difference.  Last  spring  I built  a 
house  12x25  feet,  making  three  pens  housing 
40  fowls.  Some  think  that  when  the  biddies 
are  sheltered  from  the  wind  that  is  all  that’s 
required;  but  they  do  best  when  the  thermom- 
eter is  kept  at  40°.  If  their  house  is  warm- 
er than  that  they  will  not  exercise  and  become 
too  fat;  whereas  if  the  place  is  too  cold  the  bad 
results  are  the  same.  My  house  is  heated  with 
an  oil  stove  with  a heater  drum,  and  there  is 
no  trouble  in  regulating  the  temperature  as 
required  at  a cost  of  one  gallon  of  oil  a day. 
Under  each  roost  there  is  a shelf  to  catch  the 
di  oppings,  and  these  are  hoed  up  every  second 
day  and  put  into  barrels,  and  dry  sand  is 
sprinkled  on  the  shelf.  For  a dust  bath  I put 
ashes  in  one  pen  and  in  the  other  two  dry 
sand.  J 

Morning  feed:  boiled  potatoes  or  turnips 
with  two  parts  of  bran  and  one  part  of  corn- 
meal  scalded  and  a liberal  supply  of  salt;  with 
beef  scraps  two  or  three  times  a week  Noon 
oats  strewed  on  ground.  Evening,  equal  parts 
of  wheat  and  cracked  corn,  strewed  as  at  noon. 
This  makes  them  exercise,  keeping  up  health 
and  vigor.  On  very  cold  days  I feed  a little 
Cayenne  pepper  and  I also  keep  before  them 
plenty  of  oyster  shells  and  ground  bone. 
Fowls  want  water  in  winter  as  well  as  in  sum- 
mer. I keep  a fresh  supply  free  from  ice 
where  the  biddies  can  get  at  it.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  should  be  regulated  by  means 
of  a thermometer,  and  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  a warm  house  saves  feed.  Two  years  ago 
I was  troubled  with  feather-pulling  and  was 
advised  to  use  salt  as  a preventive;  so  next 
year  salt  was  fed,  and  there  has  been  no 
feather-pulling  since.  I do  not  think  it  will 
stop  the  habit  after  the  fowls  have  once  prac- 
ticed it;  but  if  it  is  fed  in  the  fall  it  will  pre- 
vent it. 

From  a pen  of  30  Plymouth  Rocks  I receive 
on  an  average,  15  eggs  a day,  allowing  10 
square  feet  to  each  bird;  in  the  new  house  I 
allow  but  seven  square  feet.  Here  is  a pen  of 
six  Wyandottes,  with  16  square  feet  to  each 
bird,  and  their  record  shows  an  average 
of  four  eggs  a day — the  more  room  the  better, 
bitting  hens  also  want  a warm  room— some- 
where about  60°,  well  ventilated  and  the  nests 
should  be  set  in  the  darkest  place,  for  then 
they  are  not  inclined  to  leave.  Always  move 
them  to  the  setting-room  after  dark.  As  soon 
as  the  chicks  are  hatched  I raise  them  with  a 
brooder  until  warm  weather,  and  then  let  one 
hen  have  two  broods.  As  soon  as  the  birds 
dress  2%  pounds  I take  them  to  market  and 
receive  from  30  to  40  cents  per  pound.  As 
soon  as  possible  I give  the  chicks  full  range  of 
the  farm,  until  late  in  the  fall,  and  then  kill 
all  two-year-olds,  making  room  for  pullets.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a fortune  to  be  made  in  a 
year,  but  with  care  there  is  a profit 
Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  e.  Herbert. 


as  inferior  birds  it  says  they  are  indifferent 
ayers.  This  latter  statement  is  contrary  to 
my  experience  with  them.  For  the  last  20 
years,  I have  had  Black  Spanish,  White  Leg- 
horns, Light  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
several  other  breeds,  and  have  never  been  able 
to  get  eggs  to  any  satisfactory  amount,  except 
m mild  and  open  winters,  until  the  past 
one  My  fowls  have  always  been  lodged  in  a 
low  but  dry  shed,  having  a good  air  circula- 
tion, and  an  earth  bottom  for  half  its  area 
covered  with  a good  layer  of  hay  or  straw,  so 
that  my  chickens  were  bedded  down  as  careful- 
ly as  fine  stock  of  any  kind.  Before  this 
winter  I had  always  fed  liberally,  but  with 
corn,  oats,  bran,  some  vegetables,  and  the 
waste  of  the  kitchen,  taking  care  at  the  same 
time  not  to.deny  my  fowls  gravel  and  bone, 
and  with  the  above  result— few  eggs  in  cold 
and  none  in  very  cold  weather.  I ought  per- 
haps to  say  that  for  this  and  the  last  winter, 
the  birds  had  a dry  and  sunny  shed  to 
stay  in  in  day-time  and  were  fed  there  and  wa- 
tered; this  winter  I have  enlarged  if  not  im- 
proved the  food  ration— oats  in  the  morning 
corn  at  night  and  for  a lunch  between,  raw 
potatoes  chopped  fine  one  day  or  two  days  in 
succession,  followed  the  next  day  by  a full 
meal  of  pork  cracklings  that  had  previously 
been  soaked  so  as  to  be  soft.  Further,  the 
fowls  have  been  lavishly,  supplied  with 
bone,  burned  in  an  anthracite  coal  grate,  and 
unlimited  ashes  of  soft  coal.  The  result  has 
been  as  many  eggs  this  winter,  when  the 
mercury  has  been  steadily  at  or  below  zero, 

&Sf  l,Zmei'!y  When  was  in  the  neighborhood 
ot  32  . How  much  of  this  egg  production  was 
due  to  breed  and  how  much  to  feed,  I shall 

not  undertake  to  say  decidedly.  Iam  rather 
inclined  to  give  the  larger  amount  of  credit  to 
the  Langsbans.  B.  p.  johnson. 

Champaign,  111. 


Good  for  the  Leghorns. -There  seems  to 
be  a contest  going  on  among  Rural  readers 
j to  see  which  can  show  the  best  laying  flock  of 
I hens.  I have  only  19  Leghorns.  From 
Jan.  1.  to  April  1.  these  laid  71  dozen  and  five 
eggs.  They  only  had  a poor  board  house  for 
shelter,  and  ran  at  large  in  the  day  time.  This 
is  the  first  year  I have  tried  to  keep  any  count 
of  the  number  of  eggs.  After  this  I shall  con- 
tinue the  record.  h.  sleight. 

Scioto  Co.  Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y.— An  egg  account  pays  well.  It  fur- 
nishes a basis  upon  which  to  figure  for  profit 
It  also  develops  more  care  in  the  regular  farm 
accounts,  and  helps  to  bring  larger  operations 
down  to  business  methods. 


We  are  frequently  advised  to  use  fresh 
wood  ashes  as  a dust  bath  for  hens.  I ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  such  advice.  My  experi- 
ence is  that  wood  ashes  will  take  all  the  gloss 
out  of  feathers.  It  gives  the  hens  a dingy 
I dried-out  appearance  that  is  not  pleasant.’ 
Good  clean  sand  with  a little  sulphur  mixed 
with  it  will  make  as  good  a dust  bath  as  is 

needed-  c.  h w 

Plymouth  Co.,  Mass. 

Potatoes  as  Poultry  Feed.— Feeding 
fowls  entirely  upon  potatoes  is  bad  business, 
they  do  not  do  so  well  as  when  fed  grain. 
Scientists  tell  us  that  the  potatoes  contain 
too  much  of  carbohydrates  to  be  a perfect 
ood.  I am,  like  most  farmers,  not  exactly 
clear  as  to  what  carbohydrates  are,  but  I 
know  that  when  hens  are  fed  almost  entirely 
upon  potatoes  and  meal  they  get  fat  and  lazy 
sooner  than  they  do  when  fed  all  they  want 
ot  a mixture  of  potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  meat, 
etc.  With  no  potatoes  or  green  food  hens  will 
not  do  well.  With  too  much  they  do  still 
worse.  It  is  the  mixture  that  does  the  most 
good.  _ „ 

J.  w.  R. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


. M,y  wa>' t0  Prevent  trouble  about  trespass- 
ing hens  would  be  to  fix  nice  nests  on  my  place 
near  where  they  do  the  damage.  You  will 
get  lots  of  eggs,  and  ‘if  your  neighbor  has  any 
sense  at  all  he  will  soon  learn  to  keep  his  hens 
at  home. 

t . . L.  h. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


PomoUnjiciit, 


FERTILIZE  THE  TREES. 


DR.  C.  A.  ROBINSON. 


LANGSHANS. 


IE  the  Rural  does  not  refer  to  the  Langsbans 


Some  years  ago  I bought  an  orchard  of  100 
trees  of  an  agent.  Before  buying  I took  him 
to  the  place  where  I intended  to  plant  the 
trees  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it. 
He  remarked  that  it  was  “just  the  place-” 
that  I would  get  the  benefit  of  the  northern 
slope  on  the  north  half  and  a southern  slope 
on  the  south  half.  The  site  was  an  old  clay 
field  that  had  been  cultivated  for  years  and 
had  never  been  manured,  so  one  can  imagine 
how  exceedingly  sterile  it  was.  I took  his  ad 
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vice — or,  rathor,  he  took  me  in — and  I began 
to  prepare  to  set  out  my  orchard.  Before 
leaving  the  place, ’however,  1 called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  and  asked  him 
what  kind  of  manure  to  put  on  it.  What 
was  my  surprise  when  he  answered  “None.” 
I began  to  question  him  at  once,  and  received 
the  reply  that  this  land  was  quite  fertile 
enough ; that  the  roots  of  apple  trees  penetrat- 
ed deeper  into  the  soil  than  the  manure  could, 
and  did  not  extract  from  the  soil  the  same 
elements  that  vegetables  did,  and  hence  this 
soil  was  exactly  adapted  to  them;  that  the 
great  trouble  with  trees  on  fertile  ground  was 
that  they  grew  too  fast,  etc.,  etc.  I took  this 
all  in,  too;  but  with  a suspicion  that  a field 
that  would  not  raise  potato  bugs  was  a poor 
soil  in  which  to  plant  trees. 

I set  them  out,  however,  in  October.  Of 
course,  during  the  winter  there  was  not  much 
chance  for  observation ; but  I was  well  pleased 
when  90  of  them  leafed  out  in  the  spring.  I 
cultivated  the  orchard  carefully,  but  about 
July  and  August  some  of  the  leaves  began  to 
wither  and  roll  up  and  before  frost  20  more 
succumbed  to  the  inevitable.-  ,.It  was  the  first 
time  any  man  had  ever  put  out  over  25 
trees  at  once  in  that  vicinity  and  many  were 
the  surmises,  conjectures  and  comments,  but 
I heeded  them  not  in  my  [determination  to 
carry  out  the  notions  of  the[agent;  Lbut  at  the 
end  of  the  season  I had  lost  all  faith  in  him, 
and  determined  to  try  my  own  plan,  hit  or 
miss.  So  during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter 
I hauled  a great  amount  of  old  rotten  wood 
from  the  woods  and  put  it  around  some  of  the 
trees.  Others  I treated  to  a flue  coat  of  ashes, 
and  around  others  I piled  stable  manure. 
Those  trees  have  done  well  ever  since.  I 
would  not  advise  manuring  new  ground  or 
land  that  is  naturally  already  very  fertile, 
but  I am  certain  that]  old  worn-out  ground 
should  always  be  fertilized. 

Shelby  Co. , Ind. 


THE  FLORENCE  CONGRESS  OF  FUNGI- 


CIDES AND  INSECTICIDES. 


REMEDIES  AGAINST  MILDEW. 

The  insecticides  and  fungicides  exhibited 
at  the  above  important  convention,  were  few. 
For  use  against  phylloxera  there  were  exhib- 
ited various  types  of  injectors  (or  plungers  for 
applying  liquids  below  ground)  and  for  plows 
for  the  use  of  bisulphide  of  carbon ; but  there 
was  no  new  material.  The  Vemorel  injector 
obtained  the  first  prize.  For  plant-lice  in  con- 
servatories there  was  presented  a sort  of  red 
copper  kettle,  throwing,  by  means  of  a spout 
with  a narrow  opening,  vapors  of  a decoction  of 
tobacco.  In  what  concerns  fungus  diseases  of 
the  vine,  there  was  sulphur,  sublimed  and 
triturated,  for  oidium,  and  numerous  spray- 
ing apparatus  for  throwing  copper  mix- 
tures against  the  mildew.  Among  the  French 
apparatus,  that  which  took  the  prize  was  that 
of  M.  Vermorel  of  Villefranche  (Rhone). and 
among  the  Italian  that  of  M.  Garda  of  Lirne- 
na  (Italy).  The  most  interesting  part  of  the 
meeting  was  the  discussion  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  mildew.  The  efficacy  of  the  use 
of  salts  of  copper  was  confidently  proclaimed. 
The  best  formulae  given  are: 

The  Bordelaide  Mixture. — The  vines  are 
sprinkled  during  growth  with  a mixture  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  of  lime,  prepared  in 
the  following  manner:  Six  or  eight  kilograms 
of  sulphate  of  copper  (a  kilogram  or  kilo  is 
about  2 l-5th  pounds)  are  dissolved  in  100  liters 
of  water;  and  15  kilograms  of  slaked  lime,  in 
30  liters  of  water.  When  the  sulphate  of  cop- 
per is  completely  dissolved  and  the  lime 
forms  a homogeneous  mixture,  the  latter  is 
poured  into  the  copper  solution,  the  whole 
being  stirred.  A clear  blue  precipitate  set- 
tles at  the  bottom  of  the  bucket,  and  this 
must  be  stirred  at  the  time  of  using  in  order 
to  suspend  it  in  the  water. 

The  Audoynaud  Process. — M.  Audoy- 
naud,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  our  school, 
proposed  to  sprinkle  the  leaves  with  ammonia- 
cal  sulphate  of  copper.  This  liquid  is  made  in 
the  following  manner:  In  a stoneware  or 
glass  vessel  two  or  three  liters  (a  liter  is  rather 
less  than  a quart)  of  warm  water  are  poured 
upon  a kilogram  of  sulphate  of  copper  which  is 
stirred  with  a wooden  or  glass  rod  to  hasten 
the  dissolving.  When  the  liquid  has  cooled,  a 
liter  of  ammonia,  at  32  degrees  Beaumd,  is 
added.  This  liquid  is  finally  mixed,  in  a suit- 
able cask,  with  sufficient  water  to  make  the 
200  liters  (about  50  gallons)  which  serve  for  the 
treatment  of  one  hectare  (about  2)4  acres). 
The  application  is  made  by  means  of  the 
Riley  spraying  nozzle  which  has  received  nu- 
merous applications  here  since  it  was  made 
known  to  us. 

Sulphated  Sulphur.— M.  Theophile  Ska- 
winski  at  Chateau  Laujac  in  G6rond,  and  M. 
D.  Cavazza,  Director  of  the  ilcole  de  Viticul- 


ture at  Alba  (Piedmont),  have  used  success- 
fully mixtures  of  pulverized  sulphur  with 
eight  or  10  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  copper  finely 
triturated. 

These  three  remedies  have  shown  themselves 
efficacious,  but  the  one  which  appears  to  give 
the  most  satisfaction  and  security  is  the  sec- 
ond. It  has  the  advantage  of  adhering  strong- 
ly to  the  leaves,  and  of  persisting  there  until 
their  fall.  The  salts  of  copper  thus  applied  to 
the  leaves  act  by  preventing  the  germination 
of  the  conidia,  and,  consequently,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  peronospora.  Thus  no  sub- 
stance really  new  was  exhibited  at  Florence. 

G.  FOEX. 

Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
School,  Montpelier,  France. 

SEEDLING  GRAPES. 

On  looking  over  some  back  issues  of  the 
Rural,  I notice  that  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Campbell 
says  that  all  Niagara  seedlings  that  have  come 
under  his  notice  are  white.  I have  one  that  is 
as  black  as  a Clinton.  Bunch  the  shape  of  the 
Niagara,  but  smaller;  berries  large,  very 
sweet,  but  foxy.  Shells  from  cluster  when 
fully  ripe. 

Raising  seedlings  is  my  hobby.  I am  now 
raising  a lot  from  seeds  taken  from  unripe 
grapes,  in  hopes  of  getting  earlier  varieties. 
It  is  well  known  (?)  that  seed  corn  selected 
as  soon  as  the  kernel  is  glazed  will  give  us  a 
crop  that  will  mature  earlier  than  if  the  ker- 
nels are  left  until  they  are  fully  ripe.  A neigh- 
bor informs  me  that  he  has  often  grown  sweet 
corn  from  seed  gathered  as  soon  as  the  corn 
was  in  a boiling  stage,  and  that  the  crop  grown 
from  such  seed  was  four  or  five  days  earlier 
than  corn  taken  from  the  same  stalks  after  it 
had  fully  ripened.  The  same  results  are  said 
to  have  been  secured  in  case  of  tomatoes, 
melons,  etc.  Now  I cannot  see  why  the  like 
results  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  case  of 
grapes,  and  if  the  same  advantages  can  be 
gained  we  shall  soon  have  grapes  that  will 
ripen  even  in  the  most  northern  limits  of  the 
United  States.  I find  seeds  taken  from  berries 
just  as  they  begin  to  turn  color,  will  sprout, 
and  the  plants  from  them  seem  as  vigorous  as 
any.  By  selecting  the  first  berries  that  color 
from  early  sorts,  such  as  Moore’s  Early, 
Ulster,  Worden,  Brighton,  Eumelan,  etc.,  we 
can  soon  test  the  matter.  I have  so  much  faith 
in  the  plan  that  I am  raising  a large  lot  of 
seedlings.  [Success  to  you  1 — Eds.]  f.  l.  w. 

Plainfield,  Mich. 


BAGGING  GRAPES. 

I wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  for- 
mer writers  as  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  bagging  grapes.  There  is  in  my  garden 
a Warren  or  Lenoir  vine  about  50  years  old, 
which  for  20  years  did  not  ripen  a sound 
crop  of  grapes : all  rotted  more  or  less.  Last 
year  t cut  it  off  at  the  ground  to  kill  it,  but 
during  the  summer  it  sent  out  two  or  three 
vigorous  shoots  that  ran  30  to  50  feet.  This 
year  I put  the  vines  up  on  trellises  and  con- 
cluded to  try  bagging  the  fruit.  When  it  was 
about  the  size  of  No.  6 shot,  I put  a good  many 
bunches  into  one-pound  paper  bags,  drawing 
the  bags  up  to  the  vine,  folding  the  two  upper 
corners  tightly  around  the  stems,  and  fastening 
them  with  one  pin  each.  A small  bit  of  each 
lower  corner  was  torn  off  to  let  out  water. 
When  the  grapes  were  ripe,  they  were  the 
soundest,  most  perfect  and  luscious  I ever  be- 
held, and  at  the  same  time  the  most  beautiful 
having  more  bloom  than  any  I ever  saw  raised 
without  bags.  Several  other  varieties  of 
grapes  were  tried,  all  with  the  same  good  re- 
sults. The  benefits  from  bagging  grapes  will 
much  more  than  pay  for  the  little  time  and  trou- 
ble devoted  to  the  work  and  assure  the  ripening 
of  several  varieties,  which,  if  not  bagged, 
would  be  worthless.  Altogether,  bagging 
grapes  was  a most  useful  discovery. 


Edgefield,  S.  C.  R.  H.  m. 


SMALL  FRUITS  FOR  CANADA. 


The  time  for  planting  has  come,  and  in 
many  a country  home  of  large  or  small  di- 
mensions the  question  arises:  What  fruit  shall 
I plant?  And  easy  as  it  seems  with  the  varied 
catalogues  in  which  each  nurseryman  brings 
forward  his  special  fruits,  there  is  really  no 
guidance  for  the  amateur.  For  this  northern 
latitude  questions  often  come  to  me  from 
readers  of  the  Rural  that  can  be  answered  in 
a few  words.  Consult  some  good  fruit  grow- 
er in  your  neighborhood  and  take  the  benefit 
of  his  successes  and  failures.  Soil  and  climatic 
influences  are  so  different  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
decide.  For  the  latitude  of  Canada  and 
Northern  New  York  there  is  a good  margin 
in  the  way  of  strawberries,  because  of  the 
necessity  of  protection.  Jersey  Queen,  Bid- 
well,  Cumberland  and  Miner’s  Prolific  are 


equally  satisfactory.  Raspberries  differ  very 
much  and  are  often  killed  to  the  snow-line,  as 
they  are  more  difficult  to  protect;  yet  the 
delicate  Brinekle’s  Orange  is  sure  to  give  us  a 
crop  of  fruit,  if  the  snow  stays  on  the  beds. 
Gropes  that,  like  the  rest  of  the  fruits,  must 
be  laid  down,  are  all  capable  of  fruitage,  but 
for  a sure  crop  the  amateur  cannot  do  better 
than  to  take  Moore’s  Early  and  Concord  for 
black,  Agawam  and  Delaware  for  red,  and 
Duchess  and  Lady  for  white.  This  selection 
is  the  result  of  long  experience  and  an  answer 
to  many  inquiries.  annie  l.  jack. 

Province  of  Quebec,  Canada. 
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A PLEA  FOR  THE  NORWAY  SPRUCE 
AND  BALSAM  FIR. 

“The  Norway  Spruce  must  go.”  But 
where  can  we  find  a spruce  in  which  such  rap- 
idity of  growth,  cheapness  of  price,  ease  of 
production  and  hardiness  are  found?  Is  there 
any?  Do  Alcock’s,  Oriental,  Menzies,  Coni- 
cal, etc.,  possess  all  these  good  qualities,  and 
have  they  been  proved  by  years  of  trial? 
There  are  many  beautiful  specimens  of  new 
and  as  yet  but  little  tested  evergreens  in  the 
nurseries,  protected  by  evergreens  and  other 
trees,  that,  when  exposed  to  our  changeable 
climate— the  heat  and  drought  of  summer  and 
the  frost,  ice  and  snow  of  winter — in  the  open 
lawns  or  fields,  greviously  disappoint  the 
planter.  Another  objection  will  be  found  in 
the  prices  asked  for  the  new  kinds.  These  are 
so  large  compared  with  the  small  size  of  the 
trees  that  but  few  tree  planters  can  afford  to 
purchase  them.  The  White  Spruce  is  a better 
tree  in  many  respects,  but  as  far  as  my  ob- 
servation has  extended  in  the  Middle  States, 
it  will  grow  about  one-half  as  fast  as  the  Nor- 
way Spruce.  That  the  Norway  Spruce  is  not 
adaptad  to  all  soils  I admit;  but  what  tree  is? 
In  very  poor  or  sandy  soil  it  will  not  thrive 
like  the  pines,  which  feed  the  roots  by  their 
decaying  leaves,  which  also  afford  a mulch  for 
protection.  The  spruces  do  not  return  that 
which  is  taken  from  the  soil,  and  hence  they 
should  be  fertilized  by  occasional  manuring  if 
the  soil  is  not  good  enough  to  make  them  ob- 
jects of  use  and  beauty,  as  they  are  when  in 
their  perfection.  It  is  often  owing  to  neglect 
of  proper  training  that  complaints  are  brought 
against  them;  for  the  annual  growth  should 
be  shortened  if  it  extends  beyond,  say,  six  or 
eight  inches,  and  if  the  side  shoots  are  also 
kept  in  due  proportion  (which  can  be  done 
even  when  quite  large  by  the  use  of  Water’s 
pruning  shears,  and  if  still  too  high  by  stand- 
ing on  a step-ladder)  I apprehend  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  for  the  Norway  to  go.  The 
same  care  and  treatment  will  greatly  improve 
the  Balsam  Fir;  and  if  kept  from  growing 
too  fast,  it  will  be  a useful  tree  for  the  planter 
and  need  not  be  rejected  even  if  the  Cepha- 
lonia,  Nordmann’s  and  other  firs  are  more 
rare  and  costly.  I.  hicks. 

Queens  Co.,  L.  I. 


THE  OSAGE  ORANGE  NOT  DESIRABLE 
FOR  POSTS. 


The  Osage  Orange  is  a very  durable  and 
valuable  timber  tree,  but  it  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  catalpa  for  posts  when  one 
takes  into  consideration  the  rapidity  of 
growth  of  the  latter.  We  have  several  acres 
of  Osage.  They  were  a terrible  thing  to  cul- 
tivate. They  have  been  planted  about  10 
years  and  are  about  half  the  diameter  of 
catalpa,  and  Heaven  help  the  man  that  has  to 
work  them  up  into  posts.  They  are  a harbor 
for  prairie  wolves  that  destroy  the  farmers’ 
chickens,  and  the  nuisances  cannot  be  hunted 
out.  I set  a man  to  prune  the  trees  a few 
years  ago,  intending  to  give  him  more  help, 
but  passing  along  afterwards  and  seeing  the 
poor  fellow  (who  had  never  done  me  any  harm) 
suffering,  I called  him  away,  and  they  are  not 
pruned  yet. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  “What  are  we 
to  do  with  our  criminals  in  State  prisons  now 
that  the  Knights  of  Labor  oppose  their  work- 
ing?” This  solves  the  problem.  Plant  your 
wheat  land  with  Osages,  and  hire  the  State 
prison  birds  to  cultivate  and  prune  them  and 
work  them  up  into  posts,  and  you  may  rest 
assured  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  will  never 
attempt  to  get  the  work  away  from  them. 
As  the  small  prunings  which  have  lain  around 
the  hedge  for  20  years  are  sound  yet,  one 
can  see  that  it  will  not  help  to  let  them  be 
killed  by  crowding,  as  can  be  done  with  the 
catalpa,  so  that  when  the  trees  are  to  be  worked 
into  posts  you  will  have  all  the  thorns  to  con- 
tend with,  and  the  Osage  throws  out  10  side 
shoots  for  the  catalpa’s  one. 

Waukegan,  111.  Robert  douglas. 

[We  need  add  nothing  to  Mr.  Douglas’s  re- 
marks. There  are  few  if  anybody  in  this  coun- 
try better  capable  to  advise. — Eds.] 
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AVOIDING  STINGS. 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 

Ordinarily  bees  sting  only  in  defence  of 
their  stores  or  themselves.  A rabbit  is  not 
more  timid  and  harmless  than  a foraging  bee. 
The  distance  to  which  it  is  safe  to  approach  a 
hive  depends  upon  the  opinion  of  the  bees,  and 
this  opinion  varies  greatly  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  danger  of  stings  is  greatly 
lessened  by  approaching  a hive  from  the  side 
opposite  to  the  entrance.  The  reason  why  the 
danger  is  greater  in  front  of  the  hive  is  be- 
cause the  line  of  flight,  near  the  hive,  is  in  that 
direction.  As  a rule,  bees  do  not  go  very  far 
out  of  their  way  to  make  an  attack.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  when  an  apiary  is  surrounded 
by  a high  board  fence  or  a row  of  thickly-set 
trees,  the  bees  have  but  little  inclination  to 
make  an  attack  outside  the  inclosure.  But 
of  all  things,  nothing  makes  bees  so  peaceable 
as  a good  flow  of  honey.  At  such  a time  they 
fly  to  and  from  the  hive  in  a kind  of  quiet  de- 
lirium, so  absorbed,  apparently,  in  gathering 
in  the  nectar,  that  they  pay  no  attention  to  an 
intruder,  even  allowing  the  hive  to  be  care- 
fully opened  without  the  use  of  smoke.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  asserted  that  blowing  smoke 
among  the  bees  so  frightens  them  that  they  fill 
themselves  with  honey  and  are  then  good- 
natured  upon  the  same  principle  that  a man 
is  most  amiable  immediately  after  dinner. 
While  this  may  be  true  in  part,  there  are  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  smoke  subdues  bees 
mainly  by  frightening  them ; as  Mr.  Hedden 
says:  “It  seems  to  instantly  impress  them 
with  the  utter  uselessness  of  opposing  an 
enemy  with  a breath  like  that.”  If  a swarm 
is  left  hanging  upon  a limb  the  bees  sometimes 
become  fairly  ferocious.  A few  puffs  of  smoke 
will  cause  them  to  cluster  compactly  and  be- 
come as  meek  as  though  they  had  been  in  their 
hive  when  the  smoking  was  performed,  and 
certainly  the  change  is  not  wrought  by  their 
filling  themselves  with  honey,  as  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  such  a proceeding. 

The  great  point  in  subduing  bees  with  smoke 
is  to  thoroughly  alarm  all  the  members  of  the 
colony  before  there  is  any  attempt  to  handle 
them  or  even  jar  the  hive.  The  first  intimation 
given  the  bees  that  they  are  to  be  molested 
should  be  a stream  of  smoke  puffed  in  at  the 
entrance;  and,  unless  it  is  during  a good  flow  of 
honey,  this  should  be  continued  until  every  bee 
is  thoroughly  alarmed ; then  the  cover  may  be 
carefully  removed  and  a volume  of  smoke 
poured  in  at  the  top,  after  which  any  rattling 
or  jarring  of  the  hive  only  seems  to  add  to  the 
subjection  of  the  bees.  If  a hive  is  opened  or 
even  jarred  before  the  bees  are  thoroughly 
frightened  by  smoke,  the  disturbance  angers 
them,  and  the  application  of  smoke  will  then 
not  completely  subdue  them;  in  fact,  in  some 
cases,  it  seems  to  increase  their  anger. 

Much  may  be  done  to  avoid  stings  by  wearing 
appropriate  clothing  properly  arranged.  It 
should  be  smooth,  and  of  some  neutral  tint,  as 
gray  or  brown.  Bees  seem  to  have  a particu- 
lar aversion  to  black  clothing.  The  trousers 
should  be  tucked  inside  the  boot  tops,  or,  if  shoes 
are  worn,  the  pants  may  be  tucked  inside  the 
stocking  tops.  The  wrist  bands  should  be 
close-fitting.  In  fact,  the  whole  clothing 
should  be  so  made  and  arranged  as  to  leave 
as  few  openings  as  possible.  If  the  hairs  upon 
the  wrist  and  back  of  the  hand  are  long  and 
abundant,  many  stings  will  be  avoided  by 
shaving  or  singeing  them  off.  If  left  on,  any 
bee  that  alights  will  catch  its  feet  in  the  hairs, 
and,  when  struggling  to  escape,  will  sting. 
Beginners  sometimes  wear  gloves,  but  usually 
they  are  soon  discarded  as  being  too  bungling 
and  preventing  but  few  stings,  for  the  fact  is 
that  most  stings  are  directed  at  the  eyes,  and 
the  only  protection  that  bee-keepers  usually 
seek,  aside  from  the  ordinary  clothing,  is  a 
veil  or  face-protector.  Even  this  is  not  need- 
ed except  when  the  bees  are  “cross”  because 
there  is  no  honey  to  gather.  Mosquito  netting 
or  tarloton  will  answer  for  making  a bee 
veil.  It  should  be  sewed  to  the  edge  of  a straw 
hat,  aud  be  long  enough  to  be  tucked  inside 
the  collar.  If  a piece  several  inches  square  be 
cut  out  in  front  of  the  eyes  aud  be  replaced 
with  silk  Brussels  net,  the  obstruction  to  the 
vision  will  be  very  slight. 

Improbable  as  it  may  appear,  confidence 
has  much  to  do  with  avoiding  stings.  Let  a 
timid  person  go  into  an  apiary  expecting  to 
be  stung,  and  it  really  seems  as  though  the  bees 
kuow  it  and  do  their  best  to  realize  his  expec- 
tations. An  experienced  bee-keeper  will  walk 
confidently  into  the  apiary,  go  unconcernedly 
about  his  business,  and  if  a bee  comes  buzzing 
threateningly  about  he  pays  no  attention  to  it 
and  the  bee,  finding  that  the  man  does  not 
“scare,”  finally  goes  about  its  business. 

There  is  often  a great  difference  in  the  dis- 
position of  individual  colonies.  One,  or  two 
or  more  in  an  apiary  are  sometimes  so  invinc 
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ble  that,  after  one  of  them  has  been  handled, 
the  bees  from  it  will  follow  the  bee-keeper 
about  and  “pester”  him  for  a long  time  after 
the  hive  is  closed.  The  remedy  is  to  kill  the 
queen  aud  replace  her  with  one  of  a more 
peaceable  strain. 

Genesee  Co.,  Mich. 


and  decayed  spots  they  have  caused  and  drop 
to  the  ground,  choosing  a rainy  day  for  this, 
exactly  as  the  wheat  midge  does.  This  mag- 
got, or  larva,  is  quite  like  the  “weevil”  or 
wheat  midge  worm  in  color,  shape  and  size, 


A BATCH  OF  FRUIT  AND  FLOWER 
DESPOILERS. 

W.  L.  DEVEREAUX. 


Tlie  imported  Gall  or  Pear  Midge;  the  Apple 

Midge;  the  Apple  Maggot;  birds  and  other 

fruit  pests. 

A new  and  very  alarming  pest  attacking  the 
pear  has,  so  far  as  known , been  confined  to  a 
few  fruit  farms  near  Meriden,  Conn.  It  was 
first  noticed  by  Coe  Bros.,  in  1879.  In  1881 
they  corresponded  with  the  U.  S.  Agricultural 
Department,  and  again  in  ’84,  as  the  pests  be- 
came more  numerous,  doing  more  damage 
each  year.  Prof.  Riley  then  determined  it  to 
be  the  young  of  some  midge.  By  the  ’84  and 
’85  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  it 
is  seen  that  Special  Agent  J.  B.  Smith  was 
sent  to  obtain  information  about  the  habits  of 
the  insect  and  the  injuries  it  bad  done,  and 
procure  larvae  to  rear,  so  as  to  be  able  to  de- 
termine the  species.  Prof.  Riley  pretty  clear- 
ly shows  it  to  be  the  Gall  or  Pear-midge  (Dip- 
losis  nigra)  known  to  have  been  injuring  the 
pear  in  Europe  for  more  than  50  years.  'That 
it  was  introduced  from  there  to  the  Coe  fruit 
farm  seems  very  probable,  since  its  first  ap- 
pearance was  in  small  numbers,  and  one  or 
two  years  after  a large  quantity  of  pear  stocks 
had  been  imported  from  France.  (See  Figs. 
198-200.  Fig.  199,  a,  shows  an  adult  female, 


Fig.  198. 

b,  is  the  genitalia  of  male  from  side,  which  is 
shown  greatly  enlarged  at  Fig.  200.  Fig.  199, 

c,  is  the  pupa  from  the  side,  much  enlarged! 
Fig.  198,  a and  b,  show  larvae  from  the  above 


Pig.  199. 


Fig.  201. 

and  from  the  side;  d is  last  joint  of  a larva 
from  above,  c head  of  larva,  e “breast  bone” 
ot  larva.)  The  eggs  are  laid  even  before  the 
period  of  expansion  of  the  flower.  The  fly 
pierces  the  flower  bud  with  its  ovipositor,  and 
eposits  upon  the  anthers  from  six  to  20  eggs, 
he  larvae  on  hatching  out  enter  the  young 
pear  almost  before  it  is  set,  and  channel 
through  the  pulp  and  core,  until  they  are 
u-grown  and  then  emerge  from  the  cracks 


and  belongs  to  the  same  genus.  The  Law- 
rence Pear  suffered  most;  but  nearly  the 
whole  crop  of  all  kinds — on  many  hundred 
trees  in  the  bearing  year  of  ’83— was  destroyed. 
Since  then  fruit  showing  signs  of  being 
wormy  are  stripped  off,  burned  or  fed  to 
swine.  By  this  course  the  loss  was  reduced  to 
nearly  15  per  cent,  in  ’85.  Coe  Bros,  wrote 
me  Dec.  8,  ’86:  “The  midge  does  us  no  damage 
further  than  the  cost  of  picking  off  all  infest- 
ed pears  every  spring.  If  this  were  not  done 
enough  would  breed  to  destroy  the  next  crop 
one  thousand  times  over.”  Infested  pears  are 
easily  discerned,  because  blemished  by  convex 
protuberances — galls — or  else  the  whole  pear 
is  made  abnormally  round.  Very  few  blem- 
ished ones  remain  till  picking  and  packing 
time.  They  slowly  turn  black  and  rot  off. 
Coe  Bros,  tell  me  that  the  midge  is  not  easily 
found  six  miles  away,  but  three  miles  from 
their  fruit  farm  it  now  abounds.  It  is  not 
spreading  rapidly,  yet  enough  so  to  arouse 
serious  apprehensions. 

The  Apple  Midge  is  quite  different  and  is 
found  only  in  ripened  apples,  and  those  pre- 
viously injured. 

The  Apple  Maggot  (Trypeta  pomonella). 
Fig.  201,  in  some  places  called  “Railroad-worm” 
is  a serious  pest,  and  causes  a great  deal  of 
damage  in  New  England,  and  it  is  present  in 
every  State.  Reports  of  the  damage  done  by 
it  are  more  numerous  every  year,  especially 
from  the  West  and  South.  An  American  in- 
sect, it  has  gradually  transferred  its  choice 
from  the  wild  haw  and  crab  to  all  kinds  of 
summer  and  fall  apples,  and  winter  apples 
have  very  often  suffered  from  late  broods  of 
the  fly,  as  I have  frequently  observed  with  the 
Spitzenberg  and  Baldwin.  The  fly,  though 
having  spotted  wings,  very  much  resembles 
a small  house  fly. 

Egg-laying  on  the  apples  is  already  begun 
by  the  first  of  August,  and  only  the  fruit 
which  is  approaching  maturity  is  selected 
Hence  this  insect  gives  no  sign  of  its  presence 
nor  does  it  cause  a blemish,  as  the  apple  is 
nearly  done  growing  and  the  worms  burrow 
in  the  pulp  without  touching  the  core.  Injury 
to  large,  fine  apples  is  not  noticed  until  they 
are  cut  open ; then  the  pulp  is  seen  to  be  com- 
pletely channeled  in  all  directions.  The 
worms  are  white,  footless  and,  at  the  largest 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  long.  They  are  distin- 
guished from  all  other  kinds  of  larva*  found  in 
apples  by  being,  in  shape,  squarely  cut  off  be- 
hind and  tapering  gradually  to  a very  pointed 
head,  armed  with  two  minute,  black  raspers 
or  hooked  jaws.  Matured  fruit  can  no  more 
be  distorted,  but  it  is  subject  to  numerous 
little  blemishing  attacks  while  yet  on  the  tree. 
More  kinds  of  insects, aud  more  fungi  await  the 
chance  to  sip  and  sap  it  now  than  at  any  pre- 
vious stage  of  its  growth.  Nearly  all  these 
pests  need  a cleft  in  the  peel,  a weakening 
blemish,  or  a ruptured  stoma,  to  get  a foot- 
hold. 

Some  birds  occasionally  tear  open  the  peel, 
and  thus  give  access  to  other  nuisances.  The 
yellow-hammer  does  this,  and  even  the  hum- 
ming-bird  cuts  into  the  pulp  of  ripe  sweet 
| apples.  A few  species  of  insects,  however, 
when  abundant,  excavate  ripening  pears  and 
apples  much  more  than  all  kinds  of  birds 
together.  These  are  wasps  aud  hornets  of 
the  genus  V espa — bees  never  break  open  the 
peel— and  beetles  of  the  genus  Euphoria. 

They  are  of  the  May-beetle  family;  two  of 
them,E.  Inda.  and  E.  melancholica,  are  about 
half  an  inch  long  and  almost  as  broad,  of  a 
yellow-brown,  speckled  with  black,  and 
clothed  on  the  underside  with  short  fine  hairs. 
Another,  E.  fulgida,  is  of  a beautiful  polished 
green,  and  in  shape  and  size  like  the  first. 

After  these  break  into  the  fruit,  many  others, 
as  the  Rose-beetles  nitidulse,  and  glow-worm 
beetles,  bees,  ants  and  flies,  step  in  and  con- 
tinue to  consume  it  to  the  last  fragment,  if 
not  gathered  from  them. 

Pomologists  have  often  advised  the  method 
of  picking  fruit  before  it  becomes  fully  col- 
ored, and  before  it  at  all  approaches  mellow- 
ness. By  this  plan  the  keeping  qualities  of 
the  fruit  are  enhanced  and  it  is  rescued  from 
scores  of  destroyers. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS^ 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a question,  please  see  if  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.] 

LOSSES  OP  CATLLE  FROM  FEEDING  ON  DRY 
CORN  STALKS. 

J.  II,  Dunlap,  la.— A fine  young  bull  that 
was  confined  all  winter  in  the  yard  where  was 
a tank,  aud  fed  clean  oat  straw  and  corn,  was 
taken  with  an  apparent  chill , commenced  to 
snuff  the  ground  and  bellow.  Staggering 
backward  he  became  crazy  and  apparently 
blind  and  in  less  than  an  hour  died,  bellowing 
to  within  ten  minutes  of  its  last  breath.  On 
cutting  him  open  the  manifold  was  found  a 
solid  lump,  but  contained  nothing  not  ground 
fine.  In  the  paunch  was  found  nothing  un 
usual  save  a piece  of  old  rope  of  three  un- 
twisted strands  about  ten  inches  long  What 
ailed  the  beast  and  did  the  rope  have  any 
agency  in  the  difficulty?  Probably  300  cattle 
were  lost  while  browsing  in  stalk  fields  last 
winter  in  this  county.  I personally  know  one 
party  who  lost  26  three-year-old  steers  within 
10  days. 

Ans.— There  can  be  no  question  of  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  this  young  bull  or  in  regard  to 
the  loss  of  cattle  feeding  in  the  stalk  fields.  In- 
digestion surely  follows  the  consumption  of 
dry,  inuutritious  food,  and  the  withered, 
weather-beaten  stalks  of  the  corn  and  straw 
are  indigestible.  Indigestion  produces  impac- 
tion of  the  maniplies  or  third  stomach.  The 
office  of  this  organ  is  to  triturate 

the  food  and  prepare  it  finally  for 
the  true  digestive  stomach— the  fourth.  The 
inflammatory  condition  of  the  stomachs  pro- 
duced by  the  presence  of  hard,  crude,  dry, 
woody  matter,  which  is  not  properly  acted 
upon  by  the  salivary  and  other  primary  di- 
gestive fluids,  causes  this  matter,  which  is  not 
food,  to  pack  between  the  leaves  of  the  mani- 
plies  and  thus  stops  the  fundamental  vital  pro- 
| cess  Intense  local  inflammation  and  gastric 
fever  produce  the  chill,  which  is  the  precursor 
of  almost  certain  death  in  this  disorder ; the  cir- 
culation is  disturbed,  the  brain  is  paralyzed, 
blindness  and  frenzy  (blind  staggers  as  it  is 
commonly  called)  result,  and  the  animal  soon 

dies.  This  “costly-cheap”  manner  of  feeding 
cattle  should  be  abandoned  The  fodder  should 
be  gathered  as  it  is  in  the  South,  the  small  tops 
cut  off  and  bundled  and  stacked  as  they  are 
properly  cured  and  the  blades  stripped  and 
bunched  and  cured.  The  nutritive  qualities 
of  the  fodder  are  then  preserved.  It  may  cost 
a trifle  more  to  do  this  than  to  leave  them  in 
the  fields  to  wither  and  dry  and  become  mere 
wood,  but  the  cost  will  be  much  less  to  gather 
the  fodder  upon  200  acres  than  to  lose  26  three- 
year-old  cattle  in  10  days.  The  strands  of 
rope  swallowed  by  this  bull  were  scarcely  more 
indigestible  than  dry  straw  fed  alone.  Had 
the  corn  been  ground  and  mixed  with  the 
straw,  cut  and  wetted  (aud  this  would  be  less 
costly  than  to  lose  the  cattle)  the  animal  would 
have  thriven  and  the  stock  thus  fed  may  be  kept 
growing  all  winter.  The  time  has  come  when 
semi-barbarous,  uncivilized,  nomadic  habits  of 
keeping  stock — which  were  practiced  in  the 
days  of  Abraham — should  be  abandoned,  and 
a real  business-like  system  adopted. 

RINGBONE:  AN  AILING  FILLY. 

A.  L.  R.,  Horse  Shoe  Bend,  Idaho.— 1. 
What  will  cure  a three-year-old  ringbone  on  a 
five-years-old  horse?  A man  says  he  poured 
boiling-hot  currier’s  oil  on  a horse’s  leg  to  cure 
ringbone,  and  that  it  removed  the  lameness 
but  not  the  blemish.  It  didn’t  take  the  hoof  off, 
or  even  the  hair:  nor  did  it  even  raise  a blister! 
What  does  the  Rural  think  of  the  treatment? 

~*  blly  of  mine  ran  out  during  the  winter 
with  the  other  young  horses.  For  three 
months  she  has  been  sick.  She  grew  poor  aud 
showed  a depraved  appetite  by  eating  rotten 
straw  and  even  manure.  She  was  very  thirsty 
all  the  time.  She  staled  profusely  sometimes, 
and  at  others  her  urine  was  scanty  and  high- 
colored.  About  three  months  ago,  she  fell  on 
the  ice  and  hurt  her  hind  parts  so  that  she 
couldn’t  get  up.  When  brought  in  she  lay  for 
a couple  of  weeks  on  her  side,  being  turned 
occasionally.  During  this  time  she  suffered 
from  suppression  of  urine.  Then  running 
sores  broke  out  on  the  head,  under  the  fore 
legs,  on  the  hips,  and  other  parts.  The  hai 
over  the  sores  become  matted  and  fell  off 
All  the  sores  are  healed  now  except  two.  She 
eats  well,  but  her  food  seems  to  do  her  no  good. 

What  should  be  done  for  her? 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

1.  Firing  will  probably  be  the  most  effectual 
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treatment.  It  is  best  fired  in  points,  and  deep- 
est where  the  swelling  is  the  greatest.  If  una- 
ble to  have  it  fired  by  a competent  practitioner 
try  repeated  severe  blistering.  The  blister 
should  be  applied  to  the  front  and  sides  of  the 
limb,  but  not  to  the  back.  Do  not  apply  a 
second  blister  until  the  effects  of  the  preced- 
ing one  have  nearly  or  quite  passed  off.  A 
blister  applied  to  a surface  already  blistered 
is  almost  sure  to  produce  an  unsightly  blem- 
ish. Rest  during  treatment  will  be  essential. 
This  ringbone  may  be  too  old  to  be  entirely 
removed,  but  the  lameness  can  probably  be 
cured,  although  more  or  less  stiffness  is  liable 
to  remain.  We  have  heard  of  the  use  of  boil- 
ing oil,  but  would  certainly  not  recommend 
any  such  treatment.  If  only  a small  quantity 
were  poured  upon  the  limb  the  hair  would 
protect  the  skin  so  that  but  little  effect  would 
be  produced.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be 
applied  so  as  to  burn  severely.  2.  Carefully 
wash  out  the  sores  with  a solution  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  and  copper  (one  dram  in  a quart  of 
water)  and  then  apply  daily  a dressing  of  car- 
bolated  vaseline.  For  the  general  system, 
give  the  following  powders:  one  ounce  each 
of  powdered  gentian,  Epsom  salts,  and  sweet 
spirits  of  niter,  twice  daily;  on  alternate 
weeks  replace  this  by  two  drams  each  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  aloes  and  niter.  Omit  the  above 
if  the  bowels  become  too  loose.  The  diet 
should  be  laxative  and  easily  digestible.  If 
convenient,  turn  to  pasture  during  the  day, 
but  give  grain  night  and  morning  in  stable. 

TANNERY  OFFAL  FOR  FERTILIZING  PURPOSES. 

A.  F.  B.,  Clearfield , Pa. — In  this  county 
there  are  a great  many  tanneries.  The  offal 
from  them  for  fertilizing  purposes,  in  bulk, 
would  consist  of  30  per  cent,  of  lime,  fleshings 
and  hair,  and  70  per  cent,  of  ashes  from  the 
burnt  .tan-bark.  Some  of  our  farmers  make 
piles  of  this  material,  by  mixing  the  ashes, 
lime,  hair  and  fleshings  and  letting  them  re- 
main so  from  one  to  six  months  before  using. 
Does  such  mixing  destroy  any  of  the  fertiliz- 
ing qualities?  If  so,  what,  and  how  can  it  be 
prevented? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  G.  C.  CALDWELL. 


So  far  as  this  tannery  offal  consists  of  flesh- 
ings and^hair  it  is  rich  in  nitrogenous  matter, 
but  in  a very  insoluble  form ; only  a thorl 
ough  rotting  in  a fermenting  compost  pile 
will  “solubilize”  it,  aud  so  bring  it  within 
reach  of  the  plant.  Ammonia,  of  which  a 
little  over  82  per  cent,  is  nitrogen,  is  one  of 
the  products  of  this  rotting,  and  so  far  as  .it  is 
formed, it  is  a most  valuable  product, but  there 
may  be  much  or  little  of  it  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  nitrogen  is  the  only  valua- 
ble constituent  of  this  mixture  of  animal  mat- 
ters, lime  and  ashes,  that  is  liable  to  be  lost, 
provided  that  the  pile  is  not  in  any  danger  of 
being  leached  out  by  the  soaking  of  much  wa- 
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ter  through  it.  Nitrogen  compounds  alone 
can  escape  into  the  air,  and  such  escape  would 
be  favored  by  the  litne  if  much  of  it  remains 
in  the  caustic  condition.  The  potash  of  the 
ashes  will  work  in  the  same  way,  but  there  is 
too  little  of  it  in  the  ashes  of  spent  tan  to  do 
much  harm — less  than  three  per  cent,  and 
likely  to  be  less  than  one  per  cent.  Whether 
the  treatment  of  the  offal  as  described  by  our 
inquiring  friend  would  result  in  loss  of  ammo- 
nia depends  upon  the  unknown  quantity  of  am- 
monia formed  and  upon  the  unknown  quantity 
of  caustic  lime  left  over — probably  not  much  of 
either.  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
piles  of  the  offal  will  loose  much  nitrogen ; 
nor  will  they  gain  much  in  value  unless  some 
fermentation  sets  in  by  which  the  nitrogen 
compounds  will  be  liberated  from  their  insol- 
uble condition. 

NAVICULAR  DISEASE  IN  A HORSE. 

W.  A.  P , Rockport.  Ohio. — My  horse  is 
lame  in  one  of  his  fore  feet  every  winter  and 
spring,  but  grows  better  in  summer.  When 
at  the  worst,  he  stands  with  the  leg  extended 
and  the  foot  resting  on  the  toe.  The  lame 
foot  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  other  fore 
foot,  but  not  badly  contracted.  What  should 
be  the  treatment  for  this  case  of  navicular 
disease? 

Ans. — Remove  the  shoes,  shorten  the  toe 
and  pare  the  sole,  to  relieve  the  pressure.  Then 
for  four  to  six  weeks  keep  the  animal  stand- 
ing in  a puddle  of  soft  clay,  of  sufficient  depth 
to  cover  the  hoof,  during  the  day,  and  keep  a 
poultice  on  the  foot  at  night.  Also  apply  a mild 
cantharides  blister  to  the  foot  and  sides  of  the 
pastern,  to  be  repeated  as  soon  as  the  effects 
of  the  first  have  passed  off.  When  the  soak- 
ing and  poulticing  of  the  foot  are  discontin- 
ued, the  horn  will  be  very  soft  and  porous, 
and  to  prevent  excessive  drying,  the  hoof 
should  be  covered  daily  with  some  hoof  oint- 
ment. For  this  purpose  one  of  equal  parts  of 
tar  and  vaseline  is  excellent.  Two  or  three 
months’  rest  will  be  desirable,  during  which 
time  it  may  be  necessary  to  blister  several 
times.  A perfect  recovery  can  rarely  be 
effected,  but  such  cases  can  usually  be  greatly 
benefited  by  a thorough  course  of  treatment 
and  a long  period  of  rest. 

GARGET. 

A.  PL.  S.,  Springfield , L.  I. — What  is  the 
matter  with  my  cow?  Shortly  after  dropping 
a calf  one  of  her  hind  teats  seemed  to  be  sore 
and  the  calf  would  not  suck  it.  It  was  very 
hard  to  get  milk  from  it  except  by  inserting  a 
quill, when  the  milk  would  run  freely,  but  not 
one  quarter  the  quantity  she  usually  gave 
from  it.  About  a month  later  the  other  hind 
teat  became  affected  in  the  same  way  and 
they  are  both  in  that  condition  now.  The 
milk  from  them  is  not  good  and  has  a stringy 
substance  in  it.  The  cow  seems  to  be  in  per- 
fect health  and  eats  well.  The  teats  do  not 
appear  to  be  sore, but  a sort  of  scab  forms  over 
the  ends  of  them  every  day. 

Ans. — The  trouble  is  mamitis  or  garget. 
When  first  noticed  the  cow  should  have  been 
given  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts  and  25  drops 
of  tincture  of  aconite  twice  daily.  The  udder 
should  have  been  rubbed  frequently  with  a 
solution  of  a tincture  of  belladonna, 
or  a poultice  of  bran  or  spent  hops  should 
have  been  applied  to  it.  Using  the  quill  proba- 
bly aggravated  the  trouble.  A milking  tube 
would  have  been  much  better.  It  is  possible 
that  the  above  treatment  may  now  remedy  the 
trouble,  but  the  chances  are  that  it  has  gone 
too  long.  With  care  at  the  next  calving  the 
trouble  will  be  removed. 

BUHACH  FOR  ROSE-BUGS. 

G.  B.  D.,  Canal  Dover , O.— In  the  Rural 
of  March  19,  Buhach  and  py rethrum  powder 
are  spoken  of  as  specifics  for  the  rose-bug. 
Myriads  of  these  pests  destroy  grapes,  rasp- 
berries, peaches  and  apples  here  every  year. 
Our  druggist  knows  nothing  of  the  above 
“specifics.”  Where  can  they  be  procured? 

Ans. — Three  years  ago,  as  we  remember,  we 
added  about  two  tablespoonfuls  of  Buhach  to 
to  a pail  of  water  (or  about  two  gallons).*  This 
was  sprayed  upon  spiraeas,  a dwarf  apple,  etc., 
which  were  alive  with  Rose-bugs.  The  liquid 
was  pumped  through  an  “aquapult”  pump, 
hose  and  cyclone  nozzle.  In  a few  minutes 
every  Rose-bug  had  fallen  to  the  ground  ex- 
cept those  which  at  once  flew  away.  We 
thereupon  announced  that  we  had  found  an 
insecticide  for  this  hitherto  (to  us)  invincible 
pest.  We  have  used  it  since  with  the  same  re- 
sults. Buhach,  like  Dalmatian  Insect  Pow- 
der, Lyon’s  powder,  etc.,  is  made  from  the 
flowers  of  the  Pyrethrum  cineraraefolium  in 
California,  and  is  supposed  to  be  purer  than 
the  imported  article.  It  is  offered  for  sale  by 
nearly  all  druggists  and  many  grocers  and  by 
the  agents,  the  Buhach  Producing  Co.,  49 
Cedar  Street,  N.  Y. 

WOOL  WASTE  AS  A FERTILIZER,  ETC. 

H . H.  P.,  Shrewsbury , Mass. — 1.  What  is  the 
value  of  wool  waste  for  a fertilizer,  and  how 
is  it  best  reduced  for  that  purpose?  2.  Would 


bone  meal  be  a good  fertilizer  for  onions  on 
a clay  loam? 

Ans. — 1.  Wool  waste  is  rich  in  nitrogen, 
sometimes  containing  as  much  as  13  per  cent. 

It  decomposes  so  slowly  that  its  actual  fertil- 
izing value  is  rated  as  less  than  that  of  other 
substances  containing  a smaller  supply  of 
nitrogen  of  a more  available  character.  The 
practice  of  plowing  the  waste  in,  in  the  fall  is 
followed  by  some  with  fair  results.  The  sub- 
stance decomposes  slowly  in  the  soil,  and  its 
effects  are  noticed  for  some  years.  Various 
ways  are  proposed  for  rendering  the  nitrogen 
of  wool  waste  more  readily  available.  The 
most  economical  is  that  of  composting  it  in 
horse  or  cow  manure.  If  it  can  first  be  used 
to  absorb  the  urine  in  the  stable,  the  decom- 
position will  be  helped.  2.  The  bone  meal  is 
weak  as  a fertilizer  for  the  onion  crop  in  nitro- 
gen and  contains  no  potash.  A manure  pre- 
pared especially  for  the  onion  would  contain 
twice  as  much  nitrogen  and  also  a large  per 
cent,  of  potash. 

FERTILIZER  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 

./.  K.  H.,  Georgetown,  S.  C. — In  my  vegeta- 
ble garden  I have  young  pear,  peach,  apple 
and  plum  trees,  also  grape  vines.  For  a fer- 
tilizer I use  rotted  manure  and  Stockbridge 
vegetable  fertilizer,  also  some  nitrate  of  soda. 
The  trees  get  the  benefit  of  the  nitrate  of  soda ; 
would  muriate  of  potash  be  better  for  them  and 
for  the  vegetables  than  nitrate  of  soda;  or 
should  I use  the  Stockbridge  fertilizer  around 
the  trees  instead  of  either  of  the  others. 

Ans. — Stockbridge  vegetable  fertilizers  are 
“complete”  fertilizers;  i.  e.,  they  contain  pot- 
ash, phosphate  and  nitrogen  in  some  form.  If 
we  used  them,  therefore,  we  should  not  use  ni- 
trate of  soda.  In  the  place  of  Stockbridge 
fertilizers  you  might  use  potash  in  any  form, 
UDleached  wood  ashes,  muriate  or  sulphate  of 
potash,  and  ground  bone.  If  it  is  thought 
well  to  supplement  the  farm  manure,  use 
bone  flour  and  kainit  or  wood  ashes,  muriate 
or  sulphate  of  potash;  or,  instead  of  these, 
any  of  the  complete  fertilizers  put  up  by  man- 
facturers  for  vegetables  or  fruits. 

CONVERTING  CADAVERS  INTO  A FERTILIZER. 

C.  O.,  Belle fonte  Center,  Pa. — What  is  the 
best  way  to  make  manure  out  of  the  dead 
body  of  any  animal? 

Ans. — The  compost  heap  is  the  best  place 
on  the  farm  for  such  matter.  Small  animals, 
like  rats,  cats  or  fowls,  can  be  thrown  whole 
into  the  manure  pile  or  into  a compost  of 
manure,  muck  or  p^at.  With  larger  animals, 
like  horses  or  cattle,  it  will  pay  to  cut  or  chop 
the  carcasses  up  into  smaller  pieces,  or  even 
to  separate  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  before 
putting  it  into  the  manure.  The  bones  will 
not  be  greatly  “reduced”  by  this  process.  It 
will  be  cheaper  to  burn  them  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Hoskins,  on  page  175.  Farmers  are 
sometimes  advised  to  bury  such  animals  at 
the  roots  of  trees  or  vines.  This  is  poor  ad- 
vice. The  action  of  such  powerful  fertilizers  all 
in  one  place  will  harm  or  cripple  the  plant  or 
vine.  Put  at  a little  distance  from  the  plant, 
the  carcass  will  attract  the  roots  and  nourish 
them. 

SCRATCHES  IN  A HORSE. 

J.  A.  G.,  Marion,  Va. — My  horse  has  had 
the  scratches  for  a year  or  longer.  All  the 
remedies  I have  tried  have  failed ; what  is  like- 
ly to  effect  a cure? 

Ans. — Wash  the  limbs  night  and  morning 
with  warm  Castile  soap-suds,  dry,  and  apply 
a light  dressing  of  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc 
ointment  after  each  washing.  When  nearly 
healed,  apply  daily  an  ointment  of  equal  parts 
of  spermaceti  and  almond  oil  until  the  skin 
becomes  clean  and  soft.  Give  a laxative  diet, 
avoiding  all  heating  agents,  as  corn,  buck- 
wheat, etc.  The  stable  should  be  kept  clean 
and  the  animal  driven  as  little  as  possible  in 
the  wet  or  mud.  If  so  used,  wash  and  dry  as 
soon  as  placed  in  the  stable.  Even  after  re- 
covery you  will  have  to  be  very  careful  or  the 
difficulty  may  return. 

TEOSINTE. 

M.  W .,  Mount  Pleasant,  Utah. — Is  Teosinte 
— Reana  luxunans— likely  to  prove  hardy 
here  and  one  half  as  productive  as  some  cata- 
logues proclaim  it  to  be? 

Ans. — The  Rural  carefully  tried  this  plant 
about  eight  years  ago  when  it  was  first  talked 
of.  The  seed  starts  readily  and  the  growth  is 
very  luxuriant  as  soon  as  the  weather  be- 
comes very  warm.  The  leaves  are  broader 
than  those  of  com  and  they  grow  closer  to- 
gether. The  leaves  and  stalks  are  relished  by 
hoises,  cattle,  etc.,  and  there  is  but  one  objec- 
tion to  its  cultivation  in  this  climate,  viz., 
that  the  season  is  too  short  for  it.  It  will  not 
bloom  at  the  Rural  Grounds  and  corn  will 
give  more  fodder  to  a given  area. 

FERTILIZER  FOR  ONIONS. 

A.  II.,  Picton,  Canada. — What  would  be 
the  best  commercial  fertilizer  for  onions,  and 
in  what  form  should  it  be  applied— soil,  a 
sandy  loam? 

Ans. — A fertilizer  containing  six  per  cent. 


of  ammonia,  10  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  six  per  cent,  of  potash  would  be  as  nearly 
the  right  proportion  as  we  can  suggest  for 
any  soil  which  needs  all  three.  Manufactu- 
rers put  up  fertilizers  with  the  above  propor- 
tions and  percentages  of  plant  food.  It  would 
be  best,  in  our  opinion,  to  sow  this  broadcast 
at  the  rate  of  from  800  to  1,400  pounds  per 
acre,  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
harrow  in  lightly. 

WIND-SUCKING. 

F.  E.  W.,  Hilton  Head,  S.  C.— My  21-year- 
old  horse  has  had  the  habit  of  wind-sucking 
since  he  was  six  months  old  and  I have  never 
found  a remedy ; can  anything  be  done  for 
him?  1 have  raised  a large  number  of  colts 
which  have  run  with  him,  but  none  of  them 
has  ever  contracted  the  habit. 

Ans. — The  habit  of  wind-suckiDg  is  not  so 
liable  to  be  contracted  by  contact  as  crib- 
biting.  There  is  no  effective  treatment.  The 
best  method  of  preventing  or  checking  the 
habit  is  by  the  “neck-strap” — a strap  made  for 
the  purpose  and  buckled  tightly  around  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck.  The  use  of  the  strap 
is  liable  to  produce  roaring,  so  that  it  is  al- 
most a choice  between  two  evils. 


Miscellaneous 

R.  R.,  Loutre  Island,  Mo.— Last  year  1 
bought  a fine  mare  for  breeding  purposes. 
After  repeated  trials  this  spring,  she  failed  to 
come  in  season  for  the  stallion;  is  it  possible 
that  she  will  never  have  a colt?  Is  there  any 
way  to  make  her  take  the  stallion  either  by 
stimulants  or  force? 

Ans. — About  one  mare  in  every  four  or  five 
will  not  breed  even  under  favorable  con- 
ditions. In  the  present  case  we  can  only 
advise  the  best  of  care  and  a liberal  nutritious 
diet  with  daily  moderate  work  or  exercise. 
Working  a mare  until  she  is  quite  tired  will 
sometimes  cause  her  to  stand  for  the  stallion 
when  she  would  not  do  so  otherwise.  Occa- 
sionally mares  are  successfully  forced  to 
stand  to  be  covered  by  the  male.  Of  course 
such  service  must  be  during  the  period  of 
heat  to  be  fruitful.  The  use  of  stimulants  to 
bring  an  animal  in  heat,  has  very  properly 
been  mostly  discarded. 

W.  A.  F.,  Homewood,  Pa. — 1.  Ten  days 
ago  I noticed  a lump, the  size  of  a pullet’s  egg, 
on  the  breast  of  my  three-year  old  colt.  It 
has  been  growing  larger  ever  since  and  is  now 
the  size  of  a man’s  two  fists.  It  seems  full  of 
matter  and  was  caused,  I believe,  by  striking 
the  breast  against  the  manger;  what  should  I 
do?  2.  Half  Cotswold  and  Merino  ewes  bred 
to  a South-Down  ram  dropped  lambs  more 
than  one-third  of  which  were  black;  would 
the  same  thing  be  likely  to  happen  again? 

Ans. — 1.  Employ  a veterinary  surgeon  to 
open  or  remove  the  lump.  Without  knowing 
the  exact  nature  and  seat  of  the  lump,  we 
cannot  safely  advise  you  to  do  so.  2.  The 
number  of  black  lambs  is  unusual,  and  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  repeated. 

B.  H.  P.,  Elkland,  Pa. — 1.  How  can  wild 
parsnips  and  turnips  be  exterminated?  2. 
Will  barley  and  oats  “mix”  if  planted  close  to- 
gether, or  what  effect  will  their  proximity 
have  upon  either  grain?  3.  I have  100  barrels  of 
hen  manure ; in  wljat  proportion  should  it  be 
mixed  with  earth  so  that  if  will  not  be  too 
strong? 

Ans. — 1.  These  are  great  pests  in  the  coun- 
try about  the  Rural  Farm  on  Long  Island. 
We  cannot  tell  how  best  to  exterminate  them. 
We  are  careful  to  pull  up  every  plant  that  is 
in  bloom  so  that  it  can  be  seen.  2.  No.  They 
will  not  mix ; nor  will  either  produce  any  ef- 
fect on  the  other.  3.  If  the  hen  manure  be 
well  mixed  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  earth, 
it  may  be  used  with  safety. 

J.  R.,  Loonington , Va. — My  five-year-old 
mare  has  a swelling  on  the  fetlock  joint, 
caused  by  a kick  or  sprain  last  February. 
She  has  not  been  lame  for  two  months;  how 
can  I reduce  the  swelling,  which  is  neither 
hard  nor  very  soft? 

Ans. — Paint  it  with  tincture  of  iodine  every 
four  days  for  several  weeks.  If  this  is  not  ef- 
fectual, apply  a mild  cantharides  blister,  fol- 
lowing the  directions  frequently  given  in  the 
Rural,  by  cutting  off  the  hair  where  the 
blister  is  to  be  applied,  and  so  tying  the  mare 
that  she  cannot  reach  the  sore  with  her 
mouth. 

J.  K.  II,  Georgetown,  S.  C.—  One  of  my 
Bartlett  pear  trees  has  put  forth  shoots  only  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  the  growth  seems 
stationary.  The  buds  along  the  branches  are 
not  swelling,  although  the  tree  is  apparently 
healthy.  All  the  other  trees  planted  at  the 
same  time  are  well  leafed  and  branching  fine- 
ly. What  is  the  matter  with  the  exception? 

Ans.— We  have  had  just  such  cases,  and 
invariably  find  that  the  roots  are  diseased. 
Neither  fertilizers  nor  manure  in  such  cases 
will  do  any  good.  Please  examine  the  roots 
and  see  if  we  are  not  right. 

A.  O.  C.,  Powell's  Station,  Term.— How  far 


apart  should  stanchions  for  lull-grown  cattle 
be  placed?  What  width  of  floor  from  stan- 
chion to  gutter? 

Ans. — Three  and  one-half  feet  apart.  This 
is  wider  than  usual,  but  it  is  none  too  wide  for 
comfort.  A space  4J/£  feet  long  will  accommo- 
date a fair-sized  cow. 

J.  H.  J.,  Troy,  Pa. — Your  horse  bad  appar- 
ently a very  bad  case  of  irregular  strangles  or 
“distemper.'*  Treatment  would  probably 
have  been  useless,  except,  perhaps,  at  the  very 
outset. 

T.  II.  R.,  Perry,  N.  Y. — The  repairs  for  the 
Manney  reaper  and  mower  can  be  had  at 
Rockford,  Ills.,  from  the  J.  P.  Manney 
Mower  Co. 


The  Marianna  Plum.— T.  V.  Munson,  of 
Texas,  says  in  the  Gardeners’  Monthly,  that 
those  who  know  this  variety  well  will  bear  him 
out  in  the  following  statements.  Its  most 
remarkable  characteristics  are,  that  it  grows 
almost  as  easily  as  a willow,  from  cuttings: 
it  does  not  sprout  from  the  roots,  as  do  other 
Chickasaw  varieties;  it  continues  to  grow  all 
the  season  through,  and  can  be  budded  into  as 
late  as  or  later  than  the  peach ; it  carries  other 
plums,  or  the  peach,  excellently  as  a stock:  it 
is  borer-proof,  and  the  leaves  never  “rust,” 
as  do  those  of  the  Wild  Goose.  The  fruit  has 
never  been  damaged — though  stung — by  the 
curculio,  alongside  of  Wild  Goose  seriously 
injured.  It  originated  in  Southern  Texas, 
and  does  amazingly  well  all  through  the  Gulf 
States,  and  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  it  has  endured 
30  degrees  below  zero  with  little  if  any  appa- 
rent damage. 

Honest  Dealing  and  Improvement  in 
Butter  Making. — With  oleomargarine  prac- 
tically out  of  competition,  dairymen  ought  at 
once  to  raise  the  standard  of  butter.  The 
N.  Y.  Herald  makes  this  sage  remark.  So 
far,  taking  all  the  grades  offered  in  this  mar- 
ket, there  has  been  but  little  change,  save  that 
some  very  poor  stuff  has  been  marketed.  Per- 
haps it  ought  to  be  frankly  stated  that  more 
low-grade  butter  than  usual  has  been  sold  in 
New  York  City  this  winter.  In  plain  lan- 
guage, instead  of  going  forward  we  have  been 
going  backward.  Manifestly  this  is  a serious 
mistake.  Why?  Because  it  recalls  the  con- 
dition of  the  market' when  the  makers  of  oleo 
first  secured  a foothold  and  when  the  compari- 
son between  the  genuine  and  bogus  was  often 
in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  only  way  in  which 
dairymen  can  keep  control  of  butter  and 
cheese  sales  for  home  and  foreign  consumption 
is  by  honest  dealing  and  by  improvement  in 
grades. 

The  Heifer’s  First  Calf.— If  the  heifer 
herself  is  a spring  calf,  says  a correspondent  of 
the  Philadelphia  Press,  it  is  not  generally  best 
to  allow  her  to  breed  so  as  to  drop  a calf  much 
before  she  is  two  years  old.  But,  if  she  was 
herself  born  in  the  fall,  she  may  be  bred  when 
nine  or  10  months  old,  thus  dropping  a calf 
when  18  months  old.  There  is  a general  idea 
that  a heifer’s  first  calf  is  not  worth  raising. 
Possibly  for  making  a beef  breed  it  may  not, 
but  some  of  the  best  cows  he  has  ever  known 
were  thus  bred.  Jersey  cows  are  noted  for 
their  earliness  in  coming  to  breeding  age. 
In  the  warm  climate  of  their  island  home  they 
breed  at  an  early  age,  and  this  helps  to  explain 
not  only  their  small  size,  but  their  acknowl- 
edged excellence  for  the  dairy.  The  vitality 
of  the  young  heifer  is  so  soon  diverted  to  milk 
production  that  it  becomes  the  most  important 
functiou  of  the  animal  economy. 

A Feeding  Test. In  the  feeding  tests  now 
being  conducted  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  by  Prof.  Johnson,  a Holstein  steer  was 
prepared  for  the  test  as  follows:  Taken  from 
the  cow  when  four  days  old,  fed  four  quarts 
of  new  milk  night  and  morning,  and  three 
quarts  of  skimmed  milk  at  noon  until  four 
weeks  old.  During  second  month,  two  quarts 
of  skimmed  milk  were  fed  with  two  quarts  of 
new  milk  night  and  morning,  and  three  quarts 
of  skimmed  milk  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
oil  meal  at  noon.  The  feed  during  the  third 
month  was  four  quarts  of  skimmed  milk  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  oil  meal  three  times  a 
day.  Tho  feed  during  the  fourth  month  was 
five  quarts  of  skimmed  milk  with  one-half 
pound  of  a mixture  of  five  pounds  of  ground 
oats  to  one  pound  »f  oil  meal  three  times  per 
day.  During  the  filth  month  the  feed  was  six 
quarts  of  skimmed  milk  twice  a day  and  four 
and  a half  pounds  of  corn  meal  and  oat  meal, 
equal  parts,  in  three  feeds.  At  five  months 
the  milk  commenced  to  diminish  until  five  and 
and  one-half  months  old;  had  no  milk  after 
that  time;  was  out  on  grass  night  and  day. 
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THE  LATEST  AND  BRIEFEST. 

Mr.  Beecher  had  little  sympathy  for  eight- 
hour  meu  with  14-hour  wives 

Hand  plows  and  cultivators  are  handy,  la- 
bor-saving implements  for  garden  use.  With 
a cultivator  one  can  get  over  at  least  ten  times 
as  much  land  as  with  a hoe  in  a given  time. 
Still  those  who  buy  hand  cultivators,  suppos- 
ing that  it  is  light,  pleasant  work  to  run  them, 
will  be  disappointed.  It  is  just  about  as  hard 
as  any  work  the  gardener  is  called  upon  to  do. 

Josiah  Hoopes  (first- rate  authority),  says 
in  the  N -Y.  Tribune,  that  the  pecan  nut  has 
been  highly  eulogized  and  indiscriminately  re- 
commended for  planting  at  the  North.  An 
experience  of  over  30  years  with  this  tree  con- 
vinces him  that  it  is  useless  further  north  than 
Philadelphia,  and  of  very  little  use  to  planters 
even  there.  In  protected  situations,  excep- 
tional cases  are  met  with  where  the  tree  grows 
rapidly  and  loses  perhaps  nothing  more  than 
the  extreme  tips  of  the  young  shoots,  but  it 
will  not  fruit 

The  English  walnut,  Mr,  H.  says,  is  not  so 
hardy  as  the  above,  and  is  useless  for  us  at  the 
North  excepting  in  very  favored  locations. 
Iu  the  back  yards  of  cities  it  attains  its  full 
size  and  produces  abundant  crops.  Protection 
from  the  severity  of  the  northwest  winds  dur- 
ing winter  is  what  this  tree  needs,  and  high 
brick  walls  answer  the  requirement 

All  Professor  Arnold’s  experience  and  ob- 
servations have  gone  to  show  that  butter  gran- 
ulated in  the  churn  and  freed  from  buttermilk 
by  washing,  then  soaked  in  supersaturated 
brine  at  6.1“  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  packed 
at  once  without  any  working,  shows  the  high- 
est, purest  and  most  delicate  flavor,  keeps  the 
longest,  and  is  best  suited  to  the  taste  of  butter 
fauciers.  He  would  not,  he  says  in  the  N.-Y. 
Tribune,  advise  any  oue  to  adopt  this  plan 
with  the  expectation  that  his  hot  weather  but- 
ter would  keep  safely  until  winter,  or  be  sea- 
soned to  best  please  the  average  American 
taste 

Professor  Arnold  says  that  the  fact  is 
so  many  people  have  their  taste  blunted  by  the 
use  of  alcoholic  or  malt  liquors,  tobacco  iu  its 
various  forms,  strong  and  hot  tea  and  coffee, 
and  by  foods  strongly  seasoned  with  salt, vine- 
gar, pepper,  spice,  cloves  and  other  aromatics, 
that  their  tastes  become  obtuse  to  the  delicious 
but  mild  flavor  of  butter,  which  is  so  agreeable 
to  the  unperverted  taste.  They  want  something 
to  rasp  their  dull  palates  to  a higher  excite- 
ment, and  a little  extra  salt  just  does  it 

Well  conducted  experiments  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  Station  show  that  medi- 
um-sizid  whole  potatoes  gave  larger  yields 
than  half  potatoes  obtained  from  tubers  of  a 
corresponding  size.  In  the  above  trials  sul- 
phate of  potash  produced  better  results  than 
the  muriate  of  potash 

The  Guernsey  Breeder  gives  some  good  ad- 
vice as  to  the  treatment  of  a cow  with  her 
first  calf.  The  calf  is  small;  if  it  runs  with 
the  heifer  it  will  get  a first-rate  start  and  per- 
haps make  a big  cow.  It  will  make  just  as 
big  a cow  if  brought  up  by  hand,  and  the 
heifer  will  not  be  spoiled.  She  should  never 
see  her  calf  or  even  know  what  has  happened. 
She  should  be  carefully  nursed  for  three  or 
four  days  and  then  milked,  like  an  old  cow, 
and  fed  for  milk,  rather  for  quantity  than  for 
quality,  and  milked  close  to  her  next  calving, 
whether  the  milk  is  worth  saving  or  not.  A 
cow  never  gets  over  being  badly  handled  the 
first  year 

Intelligent  and  wide-awake  farmers  are 
more  and  more  considering  the  importance  of 
level  culture  for  the  corn  plant,  says  the  Mich- 
igan Farmer 

Hoard’s  Dairyman  hears  of  a new  remedy 
for  cows  that  have  fallen  into  the  bad  habit  of 
self-suckiug.  It  is  that  the  teats  be  smeared 
with  fresh  cow  manure  and  continue  so  for 
two  months  The  Dairyman  says  the  way 
some  men  keep  their  cows  smeared  with  filth 
in  winter  must  be  a sure  preventive  of  the 
self-sucking  habit. 


Illfnolfl 

Chicago,  Cook  Co.,  May  10. — A very  radi- 
cal change  has  taken  place  in  the  general 
weather  conditions  in  the  Northwist  during 
the  last  three  or  four  days.  In  this  region 
particularly  we  seem  to  have  rushed  very 
suddenly  into  July  and  August  weather.  The 
outlook  for  crops  in  Dakota  is  very  favorable; 
seeding  all  finished:  the  ground  iu  excellent 
condition  and  spring  wheat  making  a good 
stand.  The  acreage  of  oats,  corn,  barley  and 
wheat  has  been  increased  at  the  expense  of 
the  flax  crop.  The  opinion  is  gaining  ground 
that  the  stocks  of  wheat  in  farmers’  hands 
will  be  less  than  for  several  years  by  July  1. 
For  many  years  we  have  not  had  a season  so 
fine  for  plowing  and  preparing  the  ground  for 
corn  as  the  present,  and  it  is  very  safe  to  say 
that  at  this  date  the  great  bulk  of  the  entire 
corn  crop  of  the  country  is  planted,  and  the 
weather  at  present  is  extremely  propitious  for 
the  speedy  sprouting  and  coming  up  of  the 
seed.  I do  not  think  that  in  any  of  the  large 
corn  States,  with  the  exception  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  there  has  been  any  increase  in  the 
acreage  this  season.  In  fact,  I think  that  the 
oat  crop  has  trespassed  very  largely  this  year 
upon  the  land  which  in  former  seasons  has 
been  put  into  corn.  It  is  quite  problematical 
as  to  how  our  grass  crop  is  coming  out.  This 
is  a very  important  crop  to  the  Northwest, 
particularly  since  hay  has  become  such  an 
immense  article  of  commerce.  Grass  has  im- 
proved, but  at  the  same  time  the  weather 
during  April  was  peculiarly  hard  and  trying 
upon  it,  and  like  other  crops  it  needs  rain 
frequently  in  the  next  30  days.  The  growing 
season  of  1887  is  now  fairly  upon  us.  Every 
crop  which  will  go  into  the  ground  is  now  in, 
and  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  put- 
ting one  section  of  the  country  against 
another,  the  condition  of  the  ground  and  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  the  crops  have  in 
the  main  been  put  in,  it  seems  that  the  coun- 
try can,  for  the  present  at  least,  take  no  alarm 
nor  borrow  any  trouble  for  the  future,  so  far 
as  the  outcome  is  concerned,  if  we  can  only 
have  an  average  rainfall  during  the  next  30 
days  particularly.  N.  w 

Kansas. 

White  City,  Morris  Co.,  April  30,  1887.— 
The  condition  of  the  growing  crops  and  fruit 
trees  is  excellent— all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  are 
in  full  bloom.  Oats  are  up  and  growing  finely. 
All  of  the  farmers  in  this  section  have  finished 
planting  corn.  The  majority  of  the  farmers 
in  Central  Kansas  are  laying  aside  the  check 
rower,  and  using  the  lister  or  trench-planter, 
as  it  has  beeD  proved  by  last  season’s  drought 
that  listed  corn  endures  the  dry  weather  bet- 
ter than  that  planted  flat;  and  as  dry  seasons 
are  the  rule  here,  and  wet  ones  the  exception, 
we  will  prepare  for  the  worst.  We  in  the 
West  fail  to  see  wherein  we  are  to  be  benefit- 
ed by  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Bill.  On 
the  contrary,  we  fear  it  will  result  in  an  in- 
crease of  through  rates  on  our  cattle,  hogs, 
and  grain,  which  must  necessarily  pass  to 
other  States  to  be  marketed,  as  we  cannot 
consume  all  our  products.  We  have  a State 
Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  which  regu- 
lates the  rates  within  the  State,  as  in  almost 
all  other  States,  and  if  we  can  procure  cheaper 
rates  on  long  hauls,  East  or  West,  we  are 
benefited  thereby,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  pre- 
sent law  was  a blow  aimed  directly  at  the 
Western  farmer,  as  he  pays  the  freight  on 
everything  he  uses  or  sells.  j.  r. 


MAST,  FOOS  & CO. 


SPRINGFIELD,  0. 

Manufacturer  g 


NFR6  STEEL  and  MALLEABLE  GARD 

WkK  H.OKSh,  FORK.  Also,  Hay  Carriers  etc  The 

Eev  R°OAIR?>NFIR  * wrkel-  Send  for  Circulars. 
_ v-  GARDNER  & CO.,  Westtown,  Orange  Co.  N.Y 


of 

tho 


ISDN  TURBINE 

WIND 

ENGINES 


the  most  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertilizer  Diill  in  existenee.  Send  for  cir- 
cular, A.  B.  FAKUUUAK,  York,  Pa. 


Macomber’s  Hand  Planter,  for  Com,  Beans, 
and  Beet  Seed.  The  best  in  the  world.  Money  refund- 
ed if  it  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  after  a fair  trial. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular  and  terms. 

8.  M.  Macomber  &;  Co.,  M’f’r’s,  Adams,  Grand 
Isle  Co.,  Vt.  Gen’l  Agents:  A.  C.  Stoddard,  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.;  E.  Bruce  Mason,  Litchfield,  Conn. 
H.  M.  Smith  Sc  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Magic  Photographs.— Surprising  developments. 
A package  of  10  assorted,  with  instructions,  to  any  ad 
dress,  for  25c.  J.  C.  Sunderland,  Hartford,  Wis. 


Swen°^S.^nf  Rsral»le,  Will  not 

in”m;vvindn.k’  VVari’’  °r 

BUCKEYE 

U FORCE  PUMP 

Works  easy  Find  throws  a constant 
stream.  Has  Porcelain  lined  and  Brass 
Cylinders.  Is  easily  set.  Is  the  Cheap- 
est and  Best  Force  Pump  in  the  World 
for  Deep  or  Shallow  Wells.  Over  90  000 

Never  freezes  in  Winter.  Send 
lor  Circulars  and  Prices,  giving  denth  ^ 
of  well.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  buckeye  1 
Mower,  Buckeye  Iron  Fence,  Buckeye 
Reel,  Lawn  Sprinkler,  etc.,  etc.  * 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and  Semi -Portable. 

8 to  1 6 Horse  Power. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free.  Address 

.James  Leffel  &.  Co 

1 SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


WATERPROOF  HAY  COVERS,  ETC. 

purposeson  Farm°eta  ^eapmurabl^^^ice^bfe^^'^TERPliOl^SHEET^rbvThe  9ovefrs  foT  011 

per  square  foot  all  widths.  Waterproof  Duck  for  an,,urH«s.  ^ 

a substitute  for  glass  sash  on  Hot  Beds  and  Cold  Frames,  for  3 6 and  9 r v.r,i  „„!i  i 5-1  If  ,'n  CLOT H. 
for  circulars.  Samples,  etc.,  free.  Mention  this  paper.  ' ptr  yar<1'  and  is  36  inches  wide.  Send 

U.  S.  WATERPROOFING  FIBER  CO . (LIMITED),  56  SOUTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


TRADE 


PURPLE  gSriVo"  BUGS 


MARK  _ ______ 

Fanners,  te  wise  aud  SAVE  YOUR  CROPS  bTusuig"  iVnDOnTuRPiT 
which  ,s  THE  BEST,  SAFEST  and  CHEAPEST  Won  VoVkmTng  p£tafo 
„,f.,if  ’e  ank|Vr  Wor,ns’  Pear  Slugs,  Ac.,  ever  used.  The  leading  agricultural 

For  bX*  at  aM  deaWs116  I^'l  U,6  Granfe  “asters  recommend  “London  Purple  ’• 

* or  sale  at  all  dealers.  Full  particulars  and  circulars  Free  from  sole  manufacturers 

“ 90  Water  St., 

NEW  YORK- 


HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO.  L'TO.’ 


Ci'mjwljcvc. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Delaware. 

Dover,  Kent  Co.,  April  27.— Spring  is 
backward— about  10  days  later  than  last  year. 
Wheat  and  grass  are  looking  splendid.  A 
good  many  oats  were  sown  this  spring  and 
they  are  beginning  to  show  nicely.  The  pros- 
pect for  fruit  is  very  encouraging.  Peaches 
very  full  of  blossoms;  other  fruits  offer 
equally  good  outlook.  Weather  dry  and  cold 
except  for  the  last  10  days  during  which  it 
has  been  wet.  Plowing  for  corn  mostly  done. 

R.  d.  d. 


Communications  Received  fob  the  Week  Ending 
May  14, 1887. 

E.  & B.— D.  C.  H.-F.  L.  W.-J.  G.— R D — M H — T 
H.  H.-.I.  K H.-W.  H.  K.-B  H.  P.-T.  B.-C.  E P 
thanks.— J.  K H.-R.  M.  M.-G.  B.  D.-W.  W.  R.-c-  H 
C.  J.  H.— L.  S.-A  O.  C.-W.  H.  P._ C.  A.  R.— A R — 
J^m.  L.— T-  H.  R.-D  W.  S.  -A.  G.— C.  V.  P.— D.  M.  W. 

’■  H.  B — H.  B E M.  C.,  potato  rec’d. 
— R Myes.—C.  S.  J.,  the  Norway  of  the  two.— W.  H. 
J.,  see  R.  N.-Y.  of  next  week.— H.  S.— D.  E.  G.— C.  M 

ML  A.  F.  B. — G.  C.  C — E.  H. — L.  A. — H A A C F,  B- 

r'^*  UUlll/U“A'  H“  thanks.-/.  A.  S.-a! 
w~w  iT  SV  thanks.— W.  A.  S.— J.  M.  S.— 

w W.  R.— W.  A.  B.— V.  L - J.  S.  C.— J.  S.-W.  B L — A 
°-  c-h. D.-H. S.-P. H. J.-A.  S.-J.  K-J.  J H G 
pot:  to  rec’d.— N.  W.  S.-C.  W.— G.  H.  W._ H I —In) 

M*  M61"’ J H HHP(7c’  S'  J’’  ov<‘r,uoke(1'-F-  W.  L--R. 


PisrrUanfou# 


rpORTURING,  DISFIGURING, 


plow  to  Cure 

Skin  & Scalp 
Diseases 
with  the 
CuticUf^ 
Remedie  s. 


ITCHING,  SCALY 
and  pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp,  and  blood, 
with  loss  of  hair,  from  Infancy  to  old  age,  are  cured 
by  the  Cuticura  Remedies. 

Cuticura  Resolvent,  the  New  Blood  Purifier,  cleans- 
es the  blood  and  perspiration  of  disease  sustaining 
elements,  and  thus  removes  the  cause. 

Cuticura,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  Instantly  allays  Itch- 
ing and  inflammation,  clears  the  skin  and  scalp  of 
crusts,  scales  and  sores,  and  restores  the  hair. 

Cuticura  Soap,  an  exquisite  Skin  Beautifler,  Is  In- 
dispensable In  treating  skin  diseases,  baby  humors 
skin  blemishes,  chapped  and  oily  skin.  Cuticura 
Remedies  are  the  great  skin  beautiflers. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cuticura,  50c.;  Resolvent 
*1.  Soap,  25c.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

(WSend  for  “How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.” 


HAMMOND’S 

SI  11  dr*  SVl  r\4-  Is  au  imPalpable  powder,  a combination  of  insectici  les  -poisonous  to 
31US  »llOt  au  classes  of 

USED  SEVEN  FULL  YEARS. 

Slug*  Shot 

vince,  Eg®  and  New  Zealand?®  “ greater  °r  leSS  degree  iu  every  s,ate  <’f  Union,  and  each  Canadian  i^ro- 
18  SLUG  SHOT  SAFE  TO  USE?  ITS  MIGHTY  RECORD. 

ft  3?J?t  to'ma^bea’st  P<Td l (3’W°’000>  "-e  been 

dust,  or  partaking  of  fruits  or  vegetables  upon  which  i t had  been U L Uether  handling,  inhaling  Its 
taken  for  any  wrong  purpose,  and  enough  cannot be eaten and  color ' prevent  Its  being 
and  it  has  not  transpired  that  this  is  feasible.  eaten  unless  done  deliberately  and  forcibly  to  cause  harm? 


For  pamphlets,  address 


Sold,  by  All  Seedsmen. 

BENJ.  HAMMOND,  Fislikiil-on>Hudson,  N.  t. 


ONONDAGA  F.  F.  DAIRY  SALT. 

giviug  certificates  as  to  quality,  Prem«^,T^ 


NEW  YORK 

CATTLE  AND  DAIRY  SHOW. 


JVICW  YORK,  MY  Y 10—14. 

SPECIAL.  FEATURE 


TIN 


TED  with  the  loveliest  delicacy  Is  the  skin  bath- 
ed with  Cuticura  Medicated  Soap. 


MODERN  EUROPEAN  DAIRY. 

AU  Dr.  De  Lavals  Inventions  and  Latest  Improvements. 


REGULAR  SEPARATORS. 

TURBINE  SEPARATORS, 

WITHOUT  ENGINE, 

HAND  POWER  SEPARATORS, 

LACTOCRITUS, 

CHURN  TURBINES, 

“BABY”  HAND  MACHINES,  

ALLsfzES5’  RUNNING  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  ENGINE,  SHAFT 

ING  OR  BELTING. 

Address  for  descriptive  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY. 

Sale  Offices,  221  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Conducted  by 
ELBERT  S.  C A U M A N* 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  21,  1887. 


Late-planted  peas  are  nowhere  that 
we  know  of  a profitable  crop.  But  it  is 
very  nice  to  have  green,  tender,  sweet 
peas  in  August  and  September.  We 
planted  last  year  as  late  as  the  20tli  of 
July.  The  plants  were  neither  strong  nor 
productive,  but  the  few  peas  gathered 
were  relished  much  the  same  as  the  first 
picking  in  June. 


Miss  Ormerod,  Entomologist  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
finds  that  a disease  which  injures  oats  is 
due  to  an  insect  in  the  root.  She  thinks, 
as  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Lawes,  that 
clover  sickness  may  be  due  to  a similar 
cause.  When  the  damage  which  May- 
beetle  grubs,  onion  maggots,  wire-worms, 
cut-worms,  and  other  insects  do  to  the 
roots  of  various  plants  in  soils  peculiar- 
ly suited  to  these  forms  of  insect  life,  is 
considered,  the  explanation  of  clover  sick- 
ness seems  so  very  reasonable  that  one  is 
left  to  wonder  why  it  was  never  suggested 
before. 


The  farmers  of  Texas,  Arkansas,  and 
Louisiana  are  arranging  a scheme  of  co- 
operation, which,  if  properly  carried  out, 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  them  and  speed- 
ily rid  them  of  the  mortgage  incubus. 
The  idea  is  to  construct  cotton,  cotton- 
seed oil,  and  flour  mills  at  different  cen- 
ters so  as  to  enable  them  to  get  local  mar- 
kets for  their  produce  and  be  sure  of  ob- 
taining fair  prices.  The  mills  are  to  be 
owned  by  the  farmers  themselves,  who 
will  act  as  their  own  commission  agents 
and  employ  suitable  men  to  manufacture 
their  own  products.  The  worst  of  such 
plans  is  that  however  feasible  they  are  in 
theory,  it  is  always  extremely  difficult  to 
put  them  into  practice. 


A strong  effort  is  being  made  in  Eng- 
land to  establish  a “parcel  post,”  by 
means  of  which  fresh  butter  and  new-laid 
eggs  can  be  cheaply  and  quickly  brought 
from  the  farm  into  London.  Such  a sys- 
tem, it  is  thought,  would  bring  producer 
and  consumer  into  closer  trade  relations 
and  do  away  with  a certain  c'ass  of  mid- 
dlemen. Besides,  it  would  insure  fresher 
and  better  produce.  Perishable  goods, 
like  butter  and  vegetables,  lose  rapidly  in 
value  when  kept  in  the  sun  and  exposed 
for  sale.  Those  who  have  eaten  green 
com  an  hour  after  it  was  taken  from  the 
stalk  know  how  superior  it  is  to  that  kept 
for  hours  in  the  sun.  It  is  much  the 
same  with  butter  and  eggs.  If  some  sys- 
tem could  be  arranged  in  this  country 
whereby  city  consumers  and  country  pro- 
ducers could  be  brought  into  closer  rela- 
tions, both  would  be  benefited. 

Work  is  no  less  pressing  and  varied  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  this  yeai  than  in  any 
preceding  season.  As  a subject  of  prob- 
able interest  to  many  of  our  readers  and 
more  especially  to  our  later  friends,  we  may 
say  that  there  are  90  of  the  newer  varie- 
ties of  strawberries  (not  including  our  own 
seedlings,  of  course)  under  cultivation, 
each  kind  with  a label-stake  on  which  are 
marked  the  name,  date  of  planting,  etc. ; 
83  different  kinds  of  grapes  (for  the  most 
part  of  late  origin);  24  of  blackberries,  13 
of  currants,  15  of  gooseberries  and  70  of 
raspberries;  potatoes  planted  in  110  dif- 
ferent ways  or  with  different  fertilizers; 
40  different  kinds  of  peas;  20  of  sweet 
com,  20  of  newer  kinds  of  musk  and 
water-melons,  15  different  kinds  of  celery, 
15  of  field  corn,  60  of  wheat  crosses  or 
rye-wheat  hybrids.  When  to  the  above  a 
considerable^amount  of  time  is  allowed 
for  crossing  plants  and  the  care  of  seed- 
lings as  well  as  to  a pretty  full  collection 
of  trees  and  f shrubs,  our  readers  may  be- 
lieve that  the  people  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
find  that  the  days  are  all  too  short  and 
that  work  is  ever  pressing.  Still,  the 
writer  of  this  note  enjoys  the  life  beyond 
measure. 


As  the  plan  of  the  American  Cattle 
Trust  is  developed,  it  becomes  evident 
that  if  it  succeeds  it  is  destined  to  grow 
into  a vast  monopoly  as  oppressive  as  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  or  that  cognate 
monopoly,  the  Cotton-seed  Oil  Trust. 
The  scheme  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  the  latter.  The  Trustees  issue  certifi- 


cates for  the  property  taken  in.  For 
example,  the  manufacturing  and  shipping 
plant  of  the  old  “ringsters”  Morris  & Co., 
at  Chicago,  is  sold  to  the  Trust  for  certifi- 
cates at  one-fourth  of  their  par  value. 
Several  owners  of  extensive  cattle  ranches 
have  put  in  their  property  on  the  same 
advantageous  terms.  No  ranchman  is  at 
present  asked  to  come  in,  but  any  of  them 
may.  If  a large  number  should  come  in 
within  a few  months,  the  Trust  would  be 
in  a position  to  dictate  terms  to  those  re- 
maining outside,  and  would  certainly  use 
its  power,  after  the  manner  of  other 
Trusts.  After  a great  power  has  been 
secured  and  a monopoly  is  in  sight,  inde- 
pendent producers  must  surrenderor  fight 
a losing  battle.  The  Chicago  slaughter- 
house ring  is  a great  evil;  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  Cattle  Trust  organ- 
ized to  ruin  it,  will  not  turn  out  a greater. 

The  farmers  of  Manitoba  have  long 
been  vociferously  dissatisfied  with  a good 
deal  of  the  policy  of  the  Dominion, 
especially  with  its  railroad  and  tariff 
policy.  A short  time  ago  the  Provincial 
Legislature  passed  charters  for  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  to  the  American 
frontier,  where  they  were  to  be  connected 
with  lines  communicating  with  the  North- 
ern Pacific  and  other  trunk  roads  in  this 
country.  By  this  means  the  people  hoped 
to  escape  the  exactions  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  monopoly.  The  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment, however,  has  decided  to  dis- 
allow these  charters.  It  considers  itself 
bound  by  its  promises  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Company  not  to  permit  competi- 
tion. That  the  road’s  charges  are  exor- 
bitant is  shown  by  Sir  Hector  Langevin’s 
admission  in  committee,  that  if  independ- 
ent railroads  could  be  built  from  Mani- 
toba across  the  border  to  connect  wiih 
roads  in  this  country,  “the  people  of  the 
Eastern  Provinces  would  not  see  a car- 
load of  freight  from  the  Northwest.”  The 
tax  on  the  people  of  that  fast-developing 
section  must  be  paid  in  order  that  the 
Eastern  Provinces  may  be  recompensed 
for  the  millions  expended  in  building  the 
Canadian  Pacific.  This  decision  is  sure 
still  further  to  exasperate  the  angry  farm- 
ers of  Manitoba,  especially  in  view  of  the 
impending  increase  of  tariff  duties  which 
the  agriculturists  of  that  region  already 
regard  as  oppressive. 


SHALL  WE  CULTIVATE  STRAWBER- 
RIES WHILE  IN  BLOSSOM  OR  FRUIT? 

The  perennial  question  as  to  whether  it 
is  better  or  not  to  cultivate  the  soil  be- 
tween the  rows  of  strawberry  plants  be- 
fore and  during  fruiting  is  now  upon  us, 
and  each  according  to  his  predilection  will 
take  one  side  or  the  other.  Our  own  ex- 
perience has  been  confined  to  small  plots 
and  not  to  the  field,  and  having  tried  the 
various  ways  that  have  been  advocated  by 
skillful  growers,  during  13  years  past,  we 
are  not  as  yet  ready  to  change  our  belief 
that  cultivation  should  be  deferred  until 
after  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Mellowing 
the  surface  soil  if  not  covered  with  mulch, 
and  destroying  grass  and  weeds  as  they 
appear  can  do  only  good.  But  our  way 
for  two  years  has  been  to  mulch  heavily 
with  manure  between  the  rows  and  be- 
tween the  plants,  and  to  leave  the  mulch 
until  the  last  berries  are  gathered.  The 
strawberry  plant  is  taxed  from  blossoming 
time  in  early  May  until  July  to  its  utmost. 
We  do  not  think  of  any  plant  that  for  its 
size  yields  so  much  fruit.  It  needs  dur- 
ing this  trying  season  its  full  vitality,  and 
any  cultivation  deep  enough  to  injure  the 
roots  must  impair  its  vigor,  and  the  ber- 
ries suffer  accordingly.  We  do  not  ap- 
pove  of  mulching  or  covering  the  plants 
during  the  winter  except  it  may  be  very 
lightly.  The  heavy  mulch  between  the 
plants  and  rows  seems  to  give  all  needed 
protection.  If  not  disturbed,  ^preserves 
the  moisture  of  the  soil,  except  in  pheno- 
menal droughts,  during  the  entire  season 
of  fruitage,  and  this  means  for  the  straw- 
berry a full  crop.  As  soon  as  the  berries 
are  picked,  a few  days  should  be  allowed 
until  the  plants  recover  from  their  labors. 
Then  the  mulch  may  be  spaded  under, 
and  thorough  cultivation  given. 


DECORATION  DAY. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  record  some- 
thing of  a falling  off  in  the  interest  in 
Decoration  Day  exercises.  Two  causes 
have  led  to  this  result.  Time  has  smooth- 
ed out  much  of  the  terrible  sorrow  and 
fervent  enthusiasm  with  which  the  beau- 
tiful ceremonial  was  inaugurated.  While 
many  of  the  old  soldiers  have  died,  hun- 
dreds of  young  people  have  grown  up  to 
manhood  and  womanhood.  These  know 
little  of  the  real  meaning  of  war.  They 
cannot  understand,  by  personal  experi- 
ence, what  freedom  and  union  really  cost. 
Then  again,  politicians  have  too  frequent- 


ly seized  upon  Decoratiou  Day  as  a chance 
for  making  a stump  speech  and  advancing 
their  own  interests.  Those  who  deeply 
and  keenly  feel  the  memories  which  arc 
called  up  by  the  beautiful  ceremony,  have 
been  too  frequently  disgusted  by  some 
ignorant,  partisan  orator,  who  could  not 
see  that  the  bitterness  and  hate  he  tried 
to  stir  up  were  out  of  place  beside  the 
flowers  which  loving  hands  had  prepared. 
We  are  sorry  to  see  the  celebration  drift- 
ing away  from  its  original  meaning.  It 
is  the  most  beautiful  ceremony  of  modern 
civilization.  It  is  needed,  too;  but  not  to 
keep  alive  any  trace  of  hate  or  bitterness. 
The  time  has  come  when  all  may  look  at 
the  war,  its  causes  and  results,  calmly  and 
patiently.  The  ceremony  should  be  kept 
alive  if  only  for  the  education  of  the 
younger  men  and  women  of  to-day.  They 
need  these  lessons  of  patriotism  and  de- 
votion. They  should  be  taught  the  real 
meaning  of  the  day.  A nation  cannot 
live  on  brave  memories  alone.  There  must 
always  be  men  as  brave  and  women  as 
tender  and  devoted  as  those  who  saved 
the  Union  25  years  ago. 


PEACH  GROWERS  AND  MIDDLEMEN. 

The  refusal  of  the  commission  men  in 
this  city  to  return  their  baskets  to  the  peach 
growers  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Maryland  bids  fair  to  result  in  something 
more  serious  than  the  protests  to  which 
farmers  have  thus  far,  as  a rule,  confined 
themselves.  The  discussion  of  the  mat- 
ter has  been  long  and  acrimonious,  and 
the  indignation  of  the  growers  has  reach- 
ed such  a point  that  they  propose  to  do 
away  with  middlemen  altogether.  At  a 
convention  of  the  fruit  growers  of  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland,  held  at  Dover,  Dela- 
ware, last  Thursday,  a resolution  was 
adopted  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
all  middlemen  of  what  kind  soever,  and 
to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  get  the  buy- 
ers to  deal  with  the  growers  at  their  own 
orchards.  For  this  purpose  a fund  is  to 
be  raised  at  each  fruit  shipping  station  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Fruit  Ex- 
change to  employ  agents  to  travel  through 
the  different  cities  and  towns  to  solicit  all 
fruit  dealers  to  go  and  purchase  the 
fruit  directly  from  the  growers’  wagons. 
It  was  resolved  to  organize  branches  of 
the  Fruit  Exchange  at  all  shipping  points 
in  the  Peninsula, and  by  all  possible  means 
to  discourage  the  shipment  of  peaches  on 
consignment,  whenever  they  can  be  sold 
on  the  spot.  They  refuse  to  give  the 
peach  baskets  to  the  commission  men  of 
New  York,  as  they  are  too  valuable  to  be 
given  away.  They  will  deal  only  with 
reliable  commission  men  who  will  agree 
to  pay  five  cents  each  for  all  baskets  not 
returned. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  it  is  a great 
trouble  and  vexation  to  commission  men 
to  look  after  and  return  fruit  packages, 
and  a source  of  considerable  loss  to  pay  for 
those  lost.  Fruit  sold  in  the  original 
packages  ought  to  bring  an  extra  price 
large  enough  to  pay  for  the  baskets,  and 
the  growers  in  selling  should  charge  for 
these  in  the  prices  they  demand.  If, 
however,  they  can  induce  or  force  the 
buyers  to  deal  with  them  at  home,  it  will 
be  an  advantage,  as  they  will  save  com- 
mission, cartage  and  freight,  and  avoid 
the  risks  naturally  incident  to  the  trans- 
portation of  such  perishable  products. 
The  buyers,  however,  are  sure  to  take 
these  points  into  consideration  in  offering 
prices,  as  the  disadvantages  will  be  merely 
transferred  from  the  growers  to  them. 

SEED  FOR  LAWNS— AN  EXPERIMENT. 

A good  deal  of  lawn  repairing  has 
been  done  at  the  Rural  Grounds  this 
spring,  and  the  repaired  places  have  been 
sown  with  grass  seeds.  It  has  thus  hap- 
pened that  we  have  been  enabled  to  no- 
tice more  than  ever  before  two  things. 
The  first  is  that,  no  matter  how  much 
seed  is  sown  or  how  well  the  soil  is  pre- 
pared, grass  seed  will  not  sprout  and  grow 
freely  unless  the  soil  after  sowing  is  com- 
pacted. We  have  always  assumed  that  this 
was  the  case  in  starting  lawns  or  grass- 
plots  from  seeds,  so  that  we  have  never 
until  now — and  now  only  by  an  oversight — 
had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  full 
effect  of  firming  the  seed-bed.  Besides  a 
large  plot  that  had  been  used  for  flowers, 
there  were  depressions  in  the  lawn  and 
circles  from  which  trees  had  been  removed, 
which  were  filled  wdth  soil  and  seeded. 
Most  of  these  were  rolled  after  seeding; 
but  several  were  overlooked  or  neglected. 
On  those  rolled  the  seed  sprouted  in  due 
time,  and  soon  became  velvety  with  the 
fresh  seedling  grass.  But  the  neglected 
places  showed  no  signs  of  grass, and  it  was 
at  first  thought  that  the  seeding  had  been 
forgotten.  The  truth,  however,  appeared 
to  be  that  the  seed  had  either  not  sprout- 
ed or  if  it  had,  the  tender  rootlets  had 


died  for  want  of  a close  contact  with  the 
soil  in  which  they  were  to  feed.  The  seed 
sown  was  a mixture  of  Timothy,  Red-top. 
and  Blue  Grass,  the  Timothy  being  added 
so  that  the  advantage  of  using  it,  claimed 
by  many,  viz.,  that  of  hastening  a green 
sward,  might  be  tested.  It  would  cer- 
tainly appear  that  if  Timothy  or  other 
grass  seed  is  slow  to  sprout  in  a well- 
raked  lawn-soil,  without  being  rolled,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  seed  must  be  lost 
wdien  sown  in  the  coarser,  looser  soil  of 
the  field  without  subsequent  rolling. 

The  second  thing  referred  to  is  that  a 
trial  now  going  on  appears  to  strengthen 
the  Rural’s  position  that  Timothy  is  not 
helpful  to  a lawn  in  any  way.  Our  op- 
ponents favor  Timothy  for  the  reason  that 
the  seeds  sprout  earlier  than  those  of  the 
more  enduring  grasses,  and  that  a green 
covering  of  the  soil — the  object  desired  — 
is  therefore  secured  earlier.  Later  the 
lawn-mower  destroys  the  Timothy  and 
Blue  Grass  or  Red-top  or  both  are  left  in 
possession.  It  has  been  assumed,  we  take 
it,  and  not  contradicted  that  Timothy  does 
start  earlier.  But  is  this  a fact?  On 
May  3,  three  little  plots  were  sown  with 
grass  seed — the  first  with  Timothy,  the 
second  with  Blue  Grass,  the  third  with 
Red-top.  On  May  8th  the  Timothy  and 
Red-top  began  to  show.  On  May  9th 
three  persons  standing  off  at  a distance  of 
10  feet  were  separately  asked:  “Which 

plot  shows  the  most  green?”  The  an- 
swer was  prompt  from  each,  “The  third 
plot,”  or  Red-top.  The  Blue  Grass  (sec- 
ond plot)  had  not  sprouted.  On  May  13, 
the  date  of  our  latest  notes,  the  Red-top 
plot  shows  more  green  than  the  Timothy, 
though  the  blades  of  the  latter  are  coarser 
and  somewhat  taller.  The  Blue  Grass  is 
now  just  beginning  to  show.  Judged  at 
present,  the  trial  shows  that  Timothy  does 
not  sprout  earlier  than  Red-top  and  that 
therefore  there  is  no  reason  why  Red-top 
should  not  take  its  p’ace  in  all  lawn-seed 
mixtures.  We  repeat,  what  we  have  stated 
perhaps  too  often  before,  that  R*d-top 
makes  the  best  lawn  grass;  that  in  some 
soils  Blue  Grass  may  be  advantageously 
added;  that  the  high-priced  “lawn-seed 
mixtures”  offered  by  seedsmen  are  not 
worth  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  bushel 
when  absolutely  pure  seed  of  Red-top 
can  be  bought  for  $2.25,  or  the  ordinary 
seed  for  one  dollar. 


BREVITIES. 

How  sharply  the  R.  N.-Y.  was  criticised 
when,  after  trying  one  after  another  of  Du- 
rand’s new  strawberries,  we  pronounced  them 
not  suited  for  general  cultivation!  Perhaps 
Crimson  cluster  will  prove  an  exception. 

A subscriber  in  Paraguay,  South  Ameri- 
ca. writes  of  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in 
obtaining  U.  S.  money  to  inclose  for  his  sub- 
scription. He  was  obliged  to  send  a package 
of  25-cent  script,  even  after  his  search.  The 
25  and  50-cent  scrip  of  15  and  20  years  ago 
were  very  convenient.  Many  would  like 
them  in  circulation  again. 

There  should  be  a farmers’  institute  in  every 
county  of  New  York  State  next  season.  The 
legislature  has  appropriated  $0,000  for  the 
work.  Begin  now  to  make  preparations. 
Farmers’  clubs  and  other  organizations  should 
at  once  communicate  with  Secretary,  J.  S. 
Woodward.  Albany,  making  application  for 
assistance  from  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture in  holding  an  institute.  There  will  be 
many  applications.  Now  is  the  time  to  apply. 

The  Forestry  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at 'Washington  is  seeking  for 
information  regarding  the  observance  of  Ar- 
bor Dav.  It  is  desired  to  know  what  effect 
this  institution  may  have  in  turning  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  to  the  forestry  problem. 
There  should  be  some  public-spirited  man  in 
every  township  or  school  district  in  this  coun- 
try who  can  write  to  the  Forestry  Division 
and  state  the  number  of  trees  planted  and 
other  information  about  Arbor  Day. 

Cions  of  the  Idaho  Pear,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  pears  we  have  ever  seen,  were 
sent  to  us  from  Idaho  a month  ago.  Packed 
in  dry  cotton  they  were  much  shriveled  and 
it  was  feared  they  would  not  live.  Others 
were  sent  in  their  place,  and  worked,  some 
upon  a Clapp’s  Favorite,  the  others  upon  the 
Kieffer.  Most  of  these  cions  are  growing. 
This  splendid  and  most  promising  new  pear 
was  first  illustrated  and  described  in  the 
R.  N.-Y.  of  November  27,  1886. 

Twenty-three  persons  are  now  sick  in 
Harlem,  the  upper  part  of  this  city,  from 
drinking  milk,  which  analysis  shows  to  be 
infested  with  a fungus  growth  known  as 
tyrotoxicon  or  ptomaines,  which  is  generated 
in  a yet  unknown  manner,  sometimes  in  the 
richest  milk.  Milk  has  al  ways  been  regarded 
as  a very  wholesome  article  of  diet;  but  re- 
cent developments  prove  that  it  is  often  a 
medium  of  disease.  Milk  from  tuberculous 
cows  causes  well  defined  disease.  Swill  milk 
from  distillery  stables  near  this  city,  recently 
closed  by  the  health  authorities,  raised  the 
death  rate  among  children  who  drank  it.  and 
planted  the  seeds  of  disease  in  adults.  Many 
an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  has  been  traced 
to  milk  procured  from  dairies  where  sanitary 
laws  were  disregarded.  Milk  frequently 
serves  as  a vehicle  for  carrying  poison  drawn 
from  a polluted  well  or  from  contaminated  air. 
This  obscure  poison  of  putrefaction,  tyrotoxi- 
con,  which  has  only  lately  come  to  public 
knowledge,  has  caused  a good  deal  of  sickness 
in' various  places, 'and  has  been  found  jo  cheese 
and  ice-cream  as  well  as  in  milk,  _ . 
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THE  NEW  YORK  DAIRY  AND  CATTLE 
SHOW. 


As  a display  of  superior  dairy  cattle,  the 
exhibition  was  undoubtedly  a great  success. 
It  is  doubtful  if  a finer  lot  of  dairy  cattle  were 
ever  before  brought  together.  The  other  fea- 
tures of  the  show  were  disappointing.  The 
exhibits  of  butter  and  cheese  were  ridiculous- 
ly small,  and  we  have  seen  many  larger  ex- 
hibits of  dairy  implements.  The  affair  was  a 
cattle  show  with  a dairy  attachment.  It  has 
been  claimed  repeatedly  that  the  real  object 
of  the  managers  was  to  create  an  increased 
interest  in  dairy  stock  of  the  four  selected 
breeds,  and  attempt  a return  to  the  “boomed” 
prices  of  former  years.  If  this  was  the  design 
of  the  managers,  it  was  most  admirably  plan- 
ned and  executed,  for  a more  satisfactory  dis- 
play of  phenomenal  cows  could  not  possibly 
have  been  made.  A scrub  or  an  ordinary 
farm  cow  would  have  been  lost  in  their  soci- 
ety, and  likewise  a common  farmer  would 
have  found  himself  out  of  place  in  the  crowds 
which  surrounded  the  animals.  It  was  a 
breeders’  show— a fanciers’  exhibit,  a select 
high-toned”  affair.  Had  it  been  intended 
for  a farmer’s  display,  to  help  those  who  most 
need  help  in  the  selection  of  cattle  and  in  but- 
ter making,  there  would  have  been  grades  or 
even  scrubs  by  the  side  of  the  famous  cattle 
that  one  might  see  by  direct  comparison  the 
great  superiority  of  the  latter.  Those  who 
exhibited  had  no  use  for  this  comparative  edu- 
cation. They  aimed  to  draw  the  attention  of 
professors  of  breeding  and  not  that  of  students. 

CATTLE. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  500  cattle  on  exhi- 
bition were  worth  $1,000,000.  Nearly  one- 
half  the  entire  number  were  Jerseys.  These 
were  headed  by  the  famous  old  “Eurotas,” 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  cows  in  the  world. 

She  is  about  the  ideal  shape  for  a butter  cow 

a short,  chunky  animal  with  short  legs,  fine 
neck  and  head,  wide  chest,  immense  stomach, 
and  tremendous  udder,  with  milk  veins  over 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Her  back  is  broad  and 
flat,  and  her  tail  very  small  and  slim.  There 
were  dozens  of  other  fine  Jerseys,  but  old 
“Eurotas”  was  the  center  of  attraction. 

The  Ayrshires  were  headed  by  the  famous 
Duchess  of  Smithfield.  This  cow  is  said  to  be 
the  best  Ayrshire  ever  produced  in  this  coun- 
try. She  has  a butter  record  of  over  19  pounds 
in  a week  and  a milk  record  of  over  10,000 
pounds  in  a year.  She  is  a trifle  larger  than 
Eurotas;  spotted  fawn  and  white  in  color,  and 
with  the  great  udder,  stomach  and  lungs 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  great  dairy 
cow.  Most  of  the  Ayrshires  were  dark  red 
and  white.  These  seemed  to  be  the  favorite 
colors.  One  little  Ayrshire  heifer  dropped  a 
fine  calf  on  the  first  day  of  the  show.  Our  ar- 
tist has  pictured  this  baby  on  our  first  page. 

The  Guernseys  made  a good  showing.  No 
very  remarkable  animals  were  exhibited,  but 
as  a whole  the  collection  averaged  as  high  as 
any  breed  on  exhibition.  The  Guernseys  are 
beautiful  animals,  larger  than  the  Jerseys, 
more  uniform  in  color  and  with  equally  prom- 
inent dairy  “points.”  The  Holstein-Friesians 
made  a magnificent  display.  Smiths,  Powell 
& Lamb  exhibited  22  head,  including  Clo- 
thilde,  which  leads  the  world  with  a milk  re- 
cord of  26,021  pounds  in  one  year.  She  is 
the  grandest  dairy  cow  ever  exhibited,  large 
and  shapely  and  beautifully  marked.  Her 
udder  is  as  large  as  a bushel  basket.  The 
width  between  her  front  legs  is  enormous. 

Her  stomach  is  not  so  large  and  shapeless  as 
that  of  Eurotas  and  Duchess  of  Smithfield,  but 
it  is  long  and  deep.  She  has  the  slim  tail,  thin 
neck  and  beautiful  head  which  all  good  dairy 
cows  seem  to  possess.  F.  C.  Stevens  and 
James  Neilson  showed  some  fine  cattle.  The 
former  headed  his  herd  with  the  grand  bull 
Coustantyn.  This  animal  is  literally  a moun- 
tain of  meat.  With  the  cows  Jewel,  Mecht- 
childe,  Calantha,  and  Hollander,  2d,  he  took 
the  prize  for  best  herd  of  Holsteins.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Holsteins  are  very 
popular.  People  still  like  size  in  their  cattle 
and  these  beautiful,  shapely  cows  are  verv 
popular.  J 

FEED  AND  CARE. 

These  high-priced  cattle  are  evidently  well 
cared  for.  They  are  rubbed  and  brushed 
every  day  as  carefully  as  a race-horse  would 
be.  Their  stalls  are  as  clean  as  a room  for 
human  beings.  On  the  boards  a thick  layer 
of  peat  moss  v\  as  spread.  Over  this  a thick 
layer  of  straw  was  placed.  The  peat  moss  is 
a fine  absorbent.  The  cattle  were  fastened 
with  leather  neck  straps  and  chains.  They 
were  fed  clover  hay,  grain  and  roots.  We  saw 
great  chests  of  sliced  carrots  which  were 
brought  many  miles  to  feed  to  a cow  entered 
for  the  milking  test.  The  cows  were 
given  all  the  water  they  could  drink. 

Most  breeders  declare  that  warming  the 


drinking  water  in  winter  pays  as  well  as  any 
farm  operation.  Silage  and  roots  are  largely 
fed.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
they  keep  the  animal  system  in  good  tone  and 
are  useful  mainly  as  a supplemental  food. 
While  making  her  great  milking  test,  Clo- 
thilde  was  fed  a grain  ration,  consisting  of 
wheat  bran  and  oatmeal,  half  and  half  by 
weight.  During  the  fall  she  had  a daily  ra- 
tion of  16  quarts  of  this  mixture.  This  was 
raised  to  24  quarts  in  winter  and  reduced  to 
six  quarts  in  summer.  She  was  given  at  the 
same  time  all  the  hay,  green  corn,  silage, roots 
or  green  feed  she  would  eat.  It  is  evident  that 
the  first  point  in  running  these  milk  and  but- 
ter machines  is  to  induce  them  to  eat  and 
drink  all  they  will  of  sound,  wholesome  food. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

The  butter  and  cheese  exhibits  were  insig 
nificant  enough.  One  small  table  and  half-a- 
dozen  shelves  displayed  all  the  cheese  that  was 
offered.  After  all,  this  was  about  as  attract- 
ive as  the  great  rows  and  masses  of  wooden 
boxes  which  greet  the  eye  at  most  dairy  shows. 
What  little  butter  there  was  to  be  seen  was  of 
splendid  quality.  Butter  from  all  four  of  the 
recognized  dairy  breeds  as  well  as  from  other 
cattle  was  exhibited.  Most  of  the  entries  were 
in  the  classes  for  five  pounds  or  under.  The 
samples  were  mostly  packed  neatly  in  parch- 
ment paper  or  clean  muslin,  and  free  from 
stamps  or  prints.  The  display  of  granular 
butter  was  the  best  of  the  exhibit.  This  was 
taken  from  the  churn  without  working.  It 
was  exhibited  in  glass  jars,  so  that  it  could  be 
plainly  seen.  The  grains  ran  from  the  size  of 
fine  shot  to  that  of  peas. 

DAIRY  IMPLEMENTS. 

Excellent  exhibits  were  made  by  the  Ver- 
mont Farm  Machine  Co.,  Moseley  & Stod- 
dard, Porter  Blanchard’s  Sons,  Cornish,  Cur- 
tis & Greene  and  the  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 
Several  new  devices  for  cooling  milk  were 
shown.  One  is  a long,  narrow  can  which  lies 
on  its  side  in  a box.  Chopped  ice  is  put  on 
the  upper  side  of  it.  Milk  is  drawn  from  one 
end  by  means  of  a spigot.  A system  for  seal- 
ing the  tops  of  cans  so  that  they  cannot  be 
tampered  with  en  route , was  shown.  Hill’s 
Aerator  is  a device  for  forcing  a stream  of 
pure  air  to  the  bottom  of  warm  milk  as  soon 
as  possible  after  it  leaves  the  cow.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  system  leaves  the  milk  in  su- 
perior condition . There  was  a very  feeble  dis- 
play of  milkiDg  pails,  strainers,  etc.  The 
pyramidal  strainer  shown  by  Moseley  & Stod- 
dard is  a good  one. 

CREAM  RAISING  UTENSILS. 

Two  systems  were  shown,  the  Cooley  and 
the  Moseley  & Stoddard.  These  have  been  des- 
cribed many  times.  In  the  Cooley  system  the 
cans  are  entirely  submerged  in  cold  water 
The  milk  is  drawn  off  at  the  bottom  and  the 
cream  left  in  the  can.  In  the  other  system 
the  cans  are  not  submerged,  but  a small  ven- 
tilator is  left  at  the  top  of  each.  The  cream 
is  removed  by  running  a small  tunnel  with  a 
long  tube  down  through  the  milk  to  the  bot- 
tom. The  cream  runs  into  the  tunnel  and 
passes  out  through  the  tube.  Both  systems 
have  many  friends.  They  are  in  every  way 
superior  to  the  old  style  system  of  tin  pans 
and  shelves. 

CHURNS. 

The  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.  made  a 
great  display  of  the  Davis  Swing  Churn.  The 
Stoddard  and  other  good  barrel  churns  were 
quite  numerous.  The  familiar  Blanchard 
Churn  was  shown  to  good  advantage.  A 
rocking  churn  attracted  some  attention.  This 
implement  is  shaped  like  a swing  churn,  but 
is  mounted  on  stout  rockers,  which  render  it 
light  to  work.  It  looks  like  a lazy  man’s  im- 
plement. The  American  Wonder  is  a species 
of  ice-cream  freezer.  By  means  of  cog  wheels, 
a fluted  dasher  is  violently  revolved  in  the 
milk.  It  is  claimed  that  butter  can  be  made 
in  it  in  three  minutes;  also  that  the  milk  from 
which  the  butter  has  been  made  will  be  as 
good  as  it  was  before  the  butter  was  taken 
out.  The  absurdity  of  this  last  proposition 
about  destroys  any  faith  we  might  have  in  the 
other. 

BUTTER-WORKERS. 

There  was  little  new  in  this  line.  The  only 
one  we  did  not  mention  last  week  was  the 
Blanchard.  In  this  the  butter  is  made  to  pass 
down  between  two  wooden  rollers,  which  re- 
volve in  opposite  directions,  thus  squeezing 
the  moisture  from  the  butter  without  rubbing 


the  milkman’s  life  by  patting  the  cows  and 
carrying  about  a milking  stool  which  no  hu- 
man being  could  have  used.  This  feature 
might  well  have  been  omitted  from  the  show. 

Two  big  Canadians  sold  kumyss  made  at 
the  home  of  Mary  Anne  of  St.  Lambert 
This  kumyss  is  getting  to  be  a very  fashiona- 
ble drink.  It  is  really  fermented  milk.  It 
has  a taste  like  very  sour  butter-milk  and  is 
quite  thick  and  cheesy.  It  allays  the  thirst 
and  one  can  drink  a great  quantity  of  it  with- 
out feeling  uncomfortable. 

The  Waiter’s  Fire  Escape  Cattle  Fastener 
seems  to  work  well.  By  pulling  a lever  at  the 
end  of  the  building  every  chain  falls  to  the 
floor  and  the  cattle  are  free.  Many  cattle 
have  been  destroyed  through  lack  of  time  to 
free  them  in  time  of  fire,  from  the  old  style 
stanchion  or  chain  halters. 

Lumps  of  rock  salt  for  the  use  of  cattle  were 
shown  by  the  Retsof  Mining  Co.  This  sub- 
stance is  furnished  in  lumps  of  any  size  and 
shape.  A large  lump  placed  in  a box  in  the 
pasture  will  supply  all  the  salt  needed  fora 
season  in  a herd  of  stock.  It  is  a better  way  to 
salt  stock  than  to  throw  the  fine  material  over 
the  ground. 

Brown’s  Fence  Builder  was  used  in  making 
the  stock  fences  at  the  show.  This  implement 
seems  to  be  an  excellent  one.  It  builds  a 
strong,  serviceable  fence,  readily  and  quickly. 
The  pickets  are  woven  into  the  wire  with 
great  rapidity.  Mr.  Brown  states  that  the 
great  objection  he  has  to  meet  is  the  idea  that 
this  fence  is  for  a garden  or  some  place  where 
only  a light  defence  is  needed.  This  idea  is 
wrong.  The  fence  as  prepared  at  the  show  is 
amply  strong  enough  to  resist  the  passage  of 
stock  of  all  kinds. 


for  life.  A fat  man  dipping  his  hands  into  the 
cheese  vat  did  not  please  them  at  all ; but  he 
was  doing  far  more  practical  work  than  the 
maids”  and  “swains,”  their  fancy  conjured 
up.  Still,  these  city  people  supply  the  best 
market  for  dairy  goods.  They  are  ready  to 
pay  well  for  an  article  that  pleases  them,  and 
they  will  not  touch  what  they  do  not  like. 

One  solitary  dog  attempted  to  show  how  a 
dog-power  can  take  work  out  of  the  dairy- 
man’s hands.  He  was  a very  humble-looking 
caume.  It  seems  to  take  all  the  spirit  out  of  a 
dog  to  put  him  at  this  monotonous  work.  He 
is  good  for  nothing  else,  and  a dog  with  any 
spirit  will  run  away  rather  than  work.  A 
sheep  has  less  pride  and  will  do  the  work  as 
well.  These  powers  are  not  so  popular  as  they 
were  years  ago.  The  churns  of  the  present 
day  run  so  easily  that  the  powers  are  not 
needed.  

A small  electric  motor  was  used  to  run  a 
Stoddard  Churn  in  the  exhibit  of  Briar  Cliff 
Farm.  This  motor  occupied  but  a small  space 
and  did  all  the  work  necessary  to  be  done.  It 
seems  to  be  an  excellent  device  for  providing 
light  power.  On  account  of  its  small  size  it  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  use  in  dairies. 

Not  a single  milking  machine  was  exhibit- 
ed. Quite  a number  of  these  have  been  in- 
vented, but  they  all  seem  to  fail  in  practice. 

A quantity  of  milk  can  always  be  secured, 
but  the  cow  is  either  dried  up  or  the  udder 
and  teats  become  sore  from  their  use.  The 
human  hand  is  the  best  machine  ever  invent- 
ed, and  probably  inventive  genius  will  never 
surpass  it.  Every  other  department  of  dairy- 
ing will  be  quickened  and  rendered  easier, 
but  a loss  will  always  occur  when  milking  is 
hurried  or  changed. 


The  merits  of  Small’s  Calf  Feeder  were  well 
shown.  Feeders  containing  both  milk  and 
water  were  exhibited.  A Jersey  calf  gave  a 
very  practical  illustration  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  feeder.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  his  food  and 
the  method  of  obtaining  it,  immensely.  The 
merits  of  this  implement  have  been  discussed 
from  all  sides.  Certain  it  is  that  it  supplies 
milk  to  the  calf  in  a natural  and  easy 
manner. 


Good  butter  was  made  before  the  eyes  of 
the  crowd.  The  milk  was  taken  from  the  cat- 
tle on  exhibition.  The  cream  was  raised  in  a 
Cooley  Creamer,  churned  in  a Davis’  Swing 
Churn,  worked  with  an  Eureka  Butter-Work- 
er, and  packed  into  a Cooley  Improved  Butter 
Carrier. 


The  favorite  butter  package  seems  to  be  a 
light,  round  box,  a number  of  which  can  be 
inclosed  in  a heavy,  iron-bound  box  or  a 
lighter  crate.  No  exhibit  was  made  of  the 
cheap  gift  packages  which  many  dairymen 
need.  Small  plats  of  butter  were  sold  in 
neat  pasteboard  boxes,  trimmed  and  tied  with 
light  ribbons. 


Several  “dairymaids”  sold  Jersey  milk  at 
1U  cents  per  glass.  Another  person  with  a 
striking  display  of  bare  arm,  red  stocking  and 
low  dress  attemped  to  portray ^the  poetry  of 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.  made  a good 
exhibit.  By  the  separator  the  cream  is  driven 
from  the  milk  while  it  is  yet  warm  from  the 
cow.  The  general  feeling  has  always  been  that 
these  machines  cost  too  much  money  to  permit 
a common  farmer  to  obtain  one.  Again,  it  has 
been  thought  that  it  could  not  be  successfully 
run  without  a steam  engine.  A hand  separa- 
tor was  on  exhibition.  This  machine  will  sep- 
arate 260  pounds  of  milk  per  hour.  One  man 
can  easily  run  it.  Its  cost  is  $150. 

“ Free  skim  milk,”  was  the  legend  display- 
ed over  one  of  the  working  dairies.  The  milk 
was  from  the  separator.  Hundreds  availed 
themselves  of  the  offer.  The  milk  was  voted 
fully  equal  to  the  average  restaurant  milk. 
An  excellent  feature  might  have  been  intro- 
duced to  test  the  milk  from  the  various  breeds 
for  drinking  purposes.  Small  glasses  of  Jer- 
sey, Guernsey,  Ayrshire  and  Holstein  milk 
could  have  been  sold  and  the  purchaser  re- 
quested to  vote  for  the  breed  which,  in  his 
opinion,  gave  best  drinking  milk.  Such  a 
novel  feature  wouid  have  been  appreciated. 

A butter-making  contest  between  farmers’ 
wives  and  daughters  would  have  been  inter- 
esting and  instructive.  The  management 
missed  an  excellent  chance  to  start  a genuine 
novelty  when  they  gave  this  project  up.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  see  half  a dozen  men  with  white 
caps  and  aprons  grinding  out  butter,  but  a doz- 
en women,  each  with  a measured  quantity  of 
cream,  with  the  tools  used  in  small  dairies, 
competing  for  a prize,  would  have  done  more 
to  attract  attention  and  teach  the  art  of  good 
butter  making  than  any  other  feature  of  the 
show. 


City  people  were  pleased  with  the  show. 
The  city  papers  devoted  half  a column  to  the 
visit  of  Mrs.  Langtry  and  other  fashionable 
women,  and  said  not  one  word  concerning  the 
breeders  and  dairymen  who  have  revolution- 
ized American  dairying.  The  “city  folks” 
seemed  to  think  that  the  neat  Swiss  cottage 
was  like  a typical  farm-yard,  that  “milkmaids” 
wear  their  best  clothes  when  they  clean  out 
the  stables,  and  that  stablemen  quote  poetry 
and  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  milk  the  cows 
and  kiss  the  “dairymaids.”  Young  women 
patted  the  cows  and  thought  how  nice  it  would 
be  to  be  a farmer’s  daughter.  Probably  five 
minutes  in  a real  barn-yard  would  cure  them 


When  a thinking  farmer  goes  to  a dairy 
show  and  sees  a cow  which  made  800  pounds 
of  butter  in  a year,  or  26,000  pounds  of  milk 
in  the  same  time,  he  will  be  apt  to  go  home 
| and  investigate  the  performances  of  his  own 

I cows.  A careful  test,  carried  through  several 

weeks  or  months,  will  surprise  him.  It  takes 
a good  cow  to  make  200  pounds  of  butter  in  a 
year.  The  average  “$40  cow”  will  not  make 
much  over  150.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  50 
pounds  of  butter  added  to  the  product  of  each 
cow  in  the  dairy  would  in  10  years  leave  a profit 
large  enough  to  buy  a home.  This  increase 
can  be  made.  It  can  only  be  made  in  one 
way:  by  using  more  care  in  breeding  and 
raising  calves  and  in  feeding  properly.  We 
cannot  expect  to  equal  these  cows  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  dairy  show,  but  we  can  use  them 
as  models.  We  can  use  bulls  as  nearly  like 
them  as  we  can  find,  and  pick  out  the  heifer 
calves  that  come  nearest  to  their  shape  and 
“points.”  After  seeing  these  cows,  for  exam- 
ple, no  thoughtful  man  would  attempt  to 
raise  a heifer  calf  with  a thick,  ragged  tail, 
great  legs  and  head,  a small  stomach  and  thin 
chest,  or  a coarse,  bull-like  neck. 

Almost  all  the  breeders  of  fine  cattle  at  the 
show  state  that  warm  water  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical drink  they  can  provide  in  winter. 
Most  of  them  are  very  emphatic  in  their 
statements  as  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  this  system.  Some  use  a large  kettle 
with  a pipe  connecting  it  with  a tank.  Others 
permit  the  water  to  slowly  run  or  trickle  over 
a wide  iron  trough  under  which  are  a number 
of  lamps.  The  butts  of  corn-stalks  and  other 
rough  feed  that  cattle  will  not  eat  can  be  used 
for  heating  water.  Such  refuse  will  do  more 
good  used  in  this  way  than  in  any  other. 

As  to  dehorning,  many  opinions  were  given 
Some  few  breeders  think  the  practice  will  in- 
jure the  prepotency  of  dairy  bulls.  Others 
think  dairy  cows  are  so  mild  and  gentle  that 
they  will  do  no  injury  with  their  horns. 
Others  cannot  bring  themselves  to  think  that 
a hornless  Jersey  will  look  like  a Jersey.  The 
majority  of  breeders  seem  to  agree  that  the 
horn  is  nothing  but  a weapon,  of  no  use  to  an 
animal  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  fighting,  as 
all  dairy  cows  should  be.  They  would'  be 
ready  to  dehorn  their  cattle  if  it  could  be  so 
arranged  that  all  breeders  would  do  it.  The 
best  time  to  destroy  the  horn  is  while  the  ani- 
mal is  a calf.  The  operation  is  then  no  more 
painful  than  that  of  castration.  Five  years 
ago  breeders  would  not  think  of  such  a thing 
as  sawing  the  horns  off  their  cows;  now  they 
are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  horns  are 
useless  and  could  be  readily  and  easily  disposed 
of.  The  question  is,  where  will  the  horns  be 
in  five  years  more  at  this  rate  of  progression? 

Butter  made  by  the  Cooley  system  was  re- 
markably successful  at  prize  winning.  Out  of 
25  prizes  awarded,  13  were  made  by  the  Cooley 
system.  These  were  four  first  prizes,  four 
second  prizes  and  five  third  prizes.  The  Ver- 
mont Farm  Machine  Co.  offered  to  duplicate 
all  prizes  awarded  to  butter  made  by  their 
process.  They  will  have  the  nice  sum  of  $810 
to.pay , and  they  will  gladly  pay  it 

E\The  great^milking  [contest  Jfor^the  |largest 
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quantity  of  milk  in  24  hours  was  won  by  Lady 
Fay,  owned  by  Smiths,  Powell  & Lamb.  She 
gave  65  pounds  133^  ounces,  while  Mecht- 
childe,  owned  by  F,  C.  Stevens,  was  only  14 
ounces  behind  her.  It  takes  a trifle  over  two 
pounds  of  milk  to  make  a quart.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  accuracy  of  this  test.  All 
of  the  cows  would  have  done  better  at  home. 
The  noise  and  excitement  which  surrounded 
them  had  a perceptible  influence  upon  their 
milk  yield.  This  is  but  proof  of  the  old  truth 
that  dairy  cattle  cannot  do  their  best  when 
worried  or  frightened. 


HIGHER  PRICES  FOR  MILK. 


The  milk  question  is  of  much  interest  at 
present  on  account  of  low  prices.  The  average 
price  paid  for  April  was  2)4  cents  per  quart, 
or  SI  per  can  of  40  quarts.  This  is  what  is  called 
“road”  price,  which  is  made  by  the  New 
York  Milk  Exchange.  Taking  into  account 
the  cost  of  feed  of  all  kinds  given  to  produce 
this  milk,  the  money  paid  for  help  to  take 
care  of  the  cows,  and  interest  on  money  in- 
vested in  them,  what  is  left  for  the  milk  pro- 
ducer? Nothing  but  the  manure!  The  farm- 
er says,  “What  can  we  do?  We  have  the  cows 
and  must  make  them  pay  their  way.”  My  an- 
swer is  this:  “You  baveover-done  the  business 
and  made  the  supply  greater  than  the  demand. 
You  blame  the  New  York  Milk  Exchange  for 
low  prices  while  really  you  are  to  blame  your- 
self. Make  the  supply  nearly  equal  to  the 
demand,  and  keep  it  short,  that  is,  make  one- 
fourth  less  milk  all  the  time  and  get  just  as 
much  for  the  remaining  three-quarters  as  you 
do  now  for  all  of  it.  Sell  oft  the  surplus 
cows  for  what  they  will  bring,  take  better 
care  of  those  left  and  get  living  prices  for  your 
milk,  and  when  milk  begins  to  bring  fair  pay- 
ing prices,  do  not  again  overstock  and  push 
the  supply  away  beyond  the  demand,  but  keep 
the  business  in  a healthy  state.  It  will  not  hurt 
the  consumers,  for  they  pay  their  city  retail 
dealer  about  the  same  price  no  matter  what 
the  farmer  gets.”  john  j.  Mitchell. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 
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CATALOGUES,  ETC..  RECEIVED. 


Steam  Engines  and  Boilers.— Catalogue 
from  James  Leffel  & Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio — 
This  excellent  pamphlet  is  one  of  the  best  we 
have  examined.  The  cuts  are  excellent,  the 
paper  and  printing  first-class.  The  Bookwal- 
ter  engine  is  the  specialty  offered.  This  engine 
is  too  well  known  to  require  a word  of  com- 
mendation from  us.  The  liberal  conditions 
of  trial  offered  by  the  manufacturers,  seem  to 
make  it  possible  for  every  farmer  to  satisfy 
himself  before  purchasing.  The  object  of 
the  manufacturers  as  expressed  in  the  cata- 
logue, is  to  do  good,  honest  work,  and  furnish 
a reliable  article  at  the  lowest  figures  consist- 
ent with  business. 

Cornell  University — Annual  register  of 
this  institution.  We  wish  every  farmer  boy 
in  New  York  State  could  read  this  volume. 
We  need  more  students  in  the  agricultural 
department.  There  are  hundreds  of  bright 
boys  on  the  farm  to-day  who  ought  to  be  at 
college.  They  might  bring  much  good  to 
themselves  and  to  their  State  by  attending  the 
agricultural  course  at  Cornell.  This  register 
should  have  a wide  circulation.  It  can  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  Treasurer  of  Cor- 
nell University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Royal  Salt. — Circulars  from  the  Butter 
Preservative  Salt  Co.,  284  W.  Uth  St  New 
York.— The  composition  and  healthfulness  of 
this  preservative  have  been  considerably  dis- 
cussed by  the  agricultural  press.  We  have 
frequently  stated  our  opinion  of  it.  We  know 
that  many  good  dairymen  are  using  it  and  that 
they  continue  to  send  in  orders  for  it.  It  has 
been  before  the  public  for  two  years.  Were 
it  injurious  the  health  authorities  would 
long  since  have  closed  its  sale.  Its  preserva- 
tive powers  have  never  been  disputed,  that 
we  know  of. 

Shade  Trees  and  Insect  Defoliators. 
— Bulletin  No.  10,  from  the  Division  of  Ento- 
mology, United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, by  C.  V.  Riley.  In  this  pamphlet  of 
64  pages,  Dr.  Riley  condenses  what  has  previ- 
ously been  written  concerning  four  principal 
leaf-eaters,  viz. : the  imported  elm  leaf-beetle, 
the  bag  worm, the  white  marked  tussock-moth, 
and  the  fall  wet-worm.  It  is  a valuable  pam- 
phlet which  all  interested  in  the  subject  should 
read. 

Colonial  Liquor  Laws.— Pamphlet  from 
the  United  States  Brewers’  Association,  con- 
tains an  epitome  of  the  liquor  regulations  en- 
acted in  the  United  States  up  to  the  close  of 
the  revolutionary  war. 


Woman’s  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 

OUTSIDE  ADORNMENT. 

We  do  not  mean  the  outside  adornment  de- 
nounced in  Holy  Writ — the  plaiting  of  hair  or 
putting  on  of  raiment— but  the  adornment  of 
our  own  dooryard.  True,  the  slovenly  exter- 
ior that  we  read  of  among  farmers  is  a rarity, 
in  our  experience,  at  least.  All  our  country 
neighbors— and  they  are  not  a few— are  anx- 
ious to  brighten  their  surroundings  with  the 
aid  of  plants  and  flowers.  But  a great  many 
are  uncertain  what  to  do  in  this  respect,  so  we 
will  try  to  give  a few  suggestions  in  practical, 
and,  be  it  added,  inexpensive  floriculture. 

Permanence  in  a garden  is  an  advantage,  as 
elsewhere.  For  this  reason,  while  leaving 
space  for  annuals  or  bedding  plants,  we  al- 
ways advocate  the  use  of  flowering  shrubs  and 
the  like,  which  increase  in  beauty  from  year 
to  year. 

China  offers  us  a number  of  very  hardy 
shrubs,  admirable  in  every  way.  Early  in  the 
spring  are  the  golden  blossoms  of  the  For- 
sythia,  popularly  called  Golden  Bell,  we  be- 
lieve. Then  there  is  the  well  known  bridal 
wreath,  the  fragrant  mock  orange  and  the 
Deutzeas,  both  single  and  double.  The  rosy- 
blossomed  Weigelia  is  another  beautiful  thing, 
and  these  are  all  admirably  hardy. 

In  making  flower  beds  do  not  try  to  be  too 
ambitious.  It  is  a mistake  to  attempt  elabo- 
rate beds  in  fancy  shapes,  stars  and  triangles, 
or  gorgeous  ribbon  beds.  Simple  round  or 
rectangular  beds,  filled  with  few  varieties  of 
plants  will  prove  most  satisfactory  . 

One  may  get  much  satisfaction  from  old- 
fashioned  annuals,  sown  in  the  open  border 
through  April  and  May.  Nothing  makes  more 
show  than  a packet  of  mixed  double  poppies, 
sown  in  this  way.  They  go  through  an  infin 
ite  variety  of  colors,  and  bloom  to  an  unlim- 
ited extent.  Put  them  on  a sunny  bank  and 
they  flourish  like  the  proverbial  green  bay 
tree,  and  you  will  get  seed  enough  to  stock 
the  whole  county  for  the  next  season.  Annual 
and  perennial  phloxes  are  good  things  to  grow 
from  seed.  Then  there  is  a whole  army  of 
composites  to  choose  from;  coreopsis  and 
calliopsis;  calendulas  and  gaillardias,  and  a 
variety  of  everlasting  flowers.  The  everlast- 
ings are  put  up  in  mixed  seed  packets ; they 
are  very  useful  for  winter  bouquets.  They 
should  be  cut  before  they  are  fully  matured, 
and  hung  head  downwards  in  a dark  place 
until  they  are  dry. 

And  no  matter  how  small  our  garden  is,  we 
should  always  have  at  least  a corner  for  Queen 
Rose.  Nothing  is  easier  to  grow ; her  majesty 
only  demands  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  a 
good  supply  of  nourishment.  The  list  of  va 
rieties  is  infinite ; a good  selection  has  been 
named  from  time  to  time  in  the  Rural.  A 
good  half-dozen  would  be  Jacqueminot  and 
Marie  Baumann,  dark  red;  Paul  Neyron, 
rose-pink;  Mabel  Morrison,  white;  Baroness 
Rothschild  and  Captain  Christy,  pale  pink. 
These  are  very  hardy,  and  a very  little  care 
and  expense  would  make  any  dooryard  a joy 
forever  with  the  simple  materials  we  name. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  OLD  HOUSE- 
KEEPER.—NO.  5. 


and  they  were  pronounced  to  be  the  choicest 
lot  of  lambs  of  the  season.  Year  after  year 
I had  the  same  operation  to  go  through,  for 
farmers  and  their  wives  have  to  pass  through 
a good  many  disagreeable  times  and  do  dis- 
agreeable work  to  make  money,  anil  money  is 
the  chief  aim  and  end  of  work  on  a farm,  and 
raising  lambs  is  as  profitable,  perhaps,  as  any 
other  department  of  the  barnhold ; for  there  is 
always  a ready  market  for  them,  and  they 
bring  in  cash.  In  fact,  I do  not  think.it  any 
harder,  or  more  trying  to  one’s  olfactory 
nerves  than  it  is  to  have  a basketful  of  wee 
pigs  brought  into  the  kitcheD,  to  be  saved 
from  the  unnatural  mother  devouring  them. 
That  always  seemed  so  unnatural  for  a 
sow  to  eat  her  offspring;  but  we  learned  how 
to  avoid  that  after  a couple  of  years.  Before 
the  pigs  came  we  used  to  give  the  mother  hog 
brands  of  half-burnt  wood,  quenched  in  the 
swill  pail,  to  eat,  and  decayed  chunks  of  wood, 
and  some  way  that  seems  to  satisfy  the  appe- 
tite, and  they  treat  the  little  grunters  with 
more  consideration,  and  saved  us  a world  of 
trouble  aud  vexation ; and  hogs  are  an  indis- 
pensable article  on  a farm,  as  they  save  all  the 
table  waste,  the  sour  milk,  and  are  indispen- 
sable as  a matter  of  economy  in  furnishing  a 
variety  of  food  for  the  supply  of  the  family, 
in  the  form  of  salt  pork,  ham,  bacon,  sausage, 
lard  and  souse.  These  animals  all  pay  for 
raising  and  the  extra  pains  taken  to  make 
them  live,  for  if  one  has  to  buy  them  all  it 
would  take  a small  fortune.  Raising  poultry 
is  another  industry  that  is  a paying  occupa- 
tion on  a farm.  I had  turkeys,  chickens  and 
ducks,  and  as  I look  back  on  the  years  that 
are  past  I think  this  business  was  as  pleasant 
a part  of  the  exercises  as  there  was,  for  it  gave 
me  a good,  refreshing  sniff  of  morning  air 
each  day,  and  that  is  what  everyone  needs. 
But  there  are  vexations  in  raising  poultry, 
and  if  you  succeed  in  raising  half  that  are 
hatched  you  are  real  lucky.  But  experience 
and  practice  work  wonders  in  the  business, 
aud  there  is  solid  pleasure  in  feeding  the  little 
birdies.  I wanted  to  raise  geese,  but  my  hus- 
band said  it  would  not  pay.  There  was  no 
running  water  near  by,  and  they  were  such 
greedy,  dirty  birds  he  would  rather  buy  what 
feathers  were  needed  than  to  bother  with  having 
them  around  the  premises.  I liked  my  ducks 
ever  so  much,  and  it  was  fun  to  see  them 
waddle  off  in  Indian  file  after  they  had  their 
meals,  and  then  to  hear  them  quack,  quack 
for  their  suppers.  Their  call  would  always 
bring  out  the  feed  pail  in  haste.  It  was  dis- 
couraging to  have  half-grown  chickens  get 
drowned  in  the  swill  tub,  or  to  have  them  get 
lousy  or  have  the  gapes,  or  see  the  little  tur 
keys  with  drooping  wings  come  up  to  the 
house;  but  after  a while  I learned  how  to  cure 
all  these  evils,  and  I was  quite  a successful 
poultry  raiser,  till  I got  so  old  that  I gave  the 
business  into  younger  hands,  and  contented 
myself  with  pounding  broken  crockery  for 
their  digestion,  aud  telling  others  my  experi- 
ence and  what  I should  advise  to  do  if  I had 
the  management  of  them. 


MRS.  S.  H.  ROWELL. 


THE  HIRED  MAN  QUESTION.— II. 


HIS  POSITION  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


CARRIE  D.  HIGH. 


It-  is  considered  very  fortunate  for  a farmer 
to  have  nice,  early  lambs  ready  for  market,  and 
so  one  spring  we  went  into  the  speculation. 
Such  a time  as  we  had!  The  lambs  were  sure 
to  arrive  in  the  very  coldest  time  and  the  little 
creatures  would  get  chilled  and  grow  stiff  and 
die.  Will's  mother  came  up  one  day  and  told 
me  how  to  take  care  of  them,  “It  is  but  a few 
minutes’  work  to  save  them  and  then  all  is 
right.”  So  after  that  we  got  along  finely. 
The  lambs  were  brought  into  the  kitchen  by 
the  warm  fire,  and  rubbed  with  straw,  and  a 
little  whisky  put  into  some  milk  and  fed  to 
them,  taking  care  not  to  give  too  much.  In 
less  than  an  hour  they  would  give  their  faint 
bleat;  next,  stretch  their  legs,  and  in  an  hour  or 
two  be  traveling  around  the  kitchen  floor,  aud 
then  carried  to  the  stable  and  fed  from  their 
mother.  One  day  we  had  13  of  the  little  mites 
brought  into  the  kitchen  to  be  resuscitated, 
and  the  men  were  up  all  night,  tramping  from 
the  house  to  the  baru,  bringing  in,  and  carry- 
ing back  the  little  shivering  atoms.  Such  a 
mess  as  we  had,  but  we  saved  all  but  one  of 
them;  he  was  too  far  gone  to  swallow  when 
they  got  him  to  the  fire.  Poets  sing  aud  write 
of  the  dear  little  lambs  frolicking  on  the  hill- 
side, but  that  night’s  experience  took  all  the 
poetry  out  of  me,  as  far  as  sheep  and  lambs 
are  concerned.  1 like  to  see  them  gambol  and 
jump  in  the  pasture  and  reckon  what  they  will 
bring  in  market,  but  the  sweet  illusions  of  ear- 
lier years  are  all  dispelled.  I did  not 
regret  the  care  and  trouble,  however,  when 
my  husband  sold  them  for  five  dollars  each, 


The  position  the  hired  man  occupies  in  the 
household  depends  both  upon  the  kind  of  peo 
pie  who  make  up  the  household  and  the  man- 
ner of  man  who  is  hired.  But  I will  try  to 
sketch,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  position  of 
the  average  hired  man.  Now  I know 
“average”  is  a bad  word,  and  that  the  criti- 
cisms upon  the  title  of  the  novel,  “An  Aver 
age  Man”  that  appeared  a year  or  two  ago 
were  endless,  many  contending  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  strike  an  average  in  men.  I con- 
fess to  having  doubts  myself  about  their  being 
any  “averagp”  men  but  for  want  of  a better 
word  I must  use  this  ambiguous  one. 

First,  I think  everyone  will  concede  that  it 
is  our  highest  duty  to  contribute  as  much  to 
ward  the  happiness  of  those  with  whom  we 
come  in  contact  as  is  possible.  For  it  is  hap 
piness  that  we  are  all  seeking  and  if  we  get  a 
little  from  one  and  a little  more  from  another, 
these  mites  go  to  make  up  our  final  sum  just 
as  surely  as  one  penny  and  one  penny  make 
two  pennies.  And  it  takes  so  little  to  make 
some  people  happy,  a smile  or  bright  word 
will  make  many  a dull,  disconsolate  face  light 
up  with  pleasure.  It  may  be  only  for  a mo- 
ment, yet  every  moment  counts. 

The  hired  man  enters  your  house  a stranger. 
It  is  foolish  to  talk  about  equality.  No  man 
is  another  man’s  equal  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  for  God  never  made  two  men  exactly 
alike.  If  two  persons  could  grow  up  under 
precisely  the  same  circumstances,  one  would 
differ  essentially  from  the  other,  though  they 
might  be  well  matched  and  congenial  com- 
panions. 

The  hired  man,  however,  should  be  treated 
with  as  much  respect  as  would  be  awarded  to 
any  stranger  who  might  chance  to  be  as  one 
of  the  family  for  a time. 


Certainly  he  should  eat  with  the  family.  I 
is  the  only  way  open  to  him  to  learn  table 
manners  and  how  to  behave  in  good  company. 
Above  all  it  will  give  him  self-respect.  If  he 
is  at  first  uncouth  and  awkward  and  raises  his 
elbows  on  a level  with  bis  head  when  using  his 
knife  and  fork,  why,  laugh  in  your  sleeve  if 
you  must,  but  be  assured  gradually  and  sure- 
ly that  awkwardness  will  tone  down  until  the 
stranger  will  have  exactly  the  same  manners 
as  the  members  of  the  family,  and  it  will  not 
take  years  or  even  months  to  effect  this 
change. 

Some  may  say,  what  matters  it  if  the  hired 
man  learns  table  manners  or  not I ran  across 
a very  ant  reply  to  this  question  in  a news- 
paper a few  days  ago,  and  will  give  it  here. 

The  advantage  of  good  manners  to  the  pri- 
vate individual  who  happens  to  possess  them, 
is  very  often  overlooked,  and  the  success  of 
a man  in  life  is  wrongly  attributed  to  luck, 
when  it  should  have  been  ascribed  simply  to 
his  affability  and  politeness.  A hundred 
anecdotes  have  been  related  which  prove  the 
fallacy  of  the  common  idea,  and  show  bow 
men  have  been  ‘made’  by  manners,  but  per- 
haps not  one  of  them  exceeds  in  interest  that 
of  the  two  notable  English  characters— Ral- 
eigh, whose  cloak  is  familiar  to  every  child 
reader  of  history,  and  Marlborough,  whose  tre- 
mendous victories  might  never  have  enriched 
our  military  annals,  had  he  not  first  earned 
court  favor  and  promotion  by  his  consummate 
address.  ” The  advantages  of  good  manners  are 
indeed  manifold , but  perhaps  the  greatest  is  the 
secret  satisfaction  and  outward  dignity  they 
give  their  possessor.  But  to  return  to  the 
hired  man  in  question.  We  left  him  eating 
with  the  family.  This  will,  I admit,  destroy 
the  privacies  of  family  table  talk.  One  could 
not  say  just  what  one  would,  if  there  were  no 
strangers  present.  But  I am  inclined  to  think 
this  restraint  a wholesome  one. 

The  family  would  accustom  themselves  to 
talking  on  general  topics  which  would  prove 
far  more  edifying  than  the  discussion  of  the 
business  aud  love  affairs  of  Neighbor  Brown 
or  Jones.  Ourown  secrets  are  generally  far  too 
serious  topics  to  make  table  talk  of  under 
auy  circumstances.  “Eat,  drink  and  bd*mer- 
ry” — who  could  do  t hat  and  talk  of  matters 
we  wouldn’t  have  a stranger  hear  for  the 
world.  The  table  is  no  place  for  serious  con- 
versation. 

It  is  selfish  and  unchristianlike  to  let  your 
hired  man  eat  by  himself.  You  set  him  down 
in  the  kitchen  to  “wrestle  with  his  grub”  as 
he  would  term  it.  And  it  expresses  exactly 
what  he  would  do,  for,  who  would  mind  man- 
ners if  there  was  no  one  by  to  notice. 

He  may  have  seen  thau  the  family  table  was 
more  neatly  set  than  his  own.  There  may  have 
been  a few  loose  flowers  arranged  in  a dainty 
vase  or  bowl  which  make  the  kitchen  table 
look  bare  and  meagre  by  contrast.  For  I 
think  few,  if  any,  busy  housewives  take  time 
to  bestow  extra  touches  on  the  kitchen  table. 

The  man  will  feel  oh, so  k«?nly ! that  his  posi- 
tion is  an  inferior  one  and  become  more  or 
less  dissatisfied  and  “touchy.”— Heaven  deliv- 
er us  from  touchy  people  to  live  with — Lastly 
the  man  will  rush  off  into  some  other  business, 
even  though  it  may  be  less  lucrative,  simply 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  a little  more  respect 
than  is  commonly  accorded  a farm  hand,  and 
not  being  made  to  feel  every  day  of  his  life 
that  he  is  of  one  clay  and  his  employer  of  a 
far  superior  kind.  Servant  girls  are  doing 
the  same  thing  every  day  in  cities.  Leav- 
ing comfortable  houses  which  are  not  made 
homes  for  them,  and  seeking  wretchedly  paid 
places  as  shop-girls  and  seamstresses. 

Real,  true  Christianity  put  into  daily  prac- 
tice is  the  only  solution  to  the  problem  of  how 
to  keep  hired  help,  so  that  our  interests  and 
their  own  shall  progress  happily  together. 

‘Love  your  neighbor”  aud  “do  unto  others 
as  you  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you.” 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


Charity  is  the  salt  of  riches,  without 

which  they  corrupt  themselves 

All  thy  life  is  for  thy  own, 

Then  for  mankind’s  instruction  shown 
Aud  though  thy  knee  were  never  bent, 

To  Heaven  thy  hourly  prayers  are  sent, 

And  whether  formed  for  good  or  ill 

Are  registered  and  answered  still 

There  is  frozen  music  in  many  a heart  that 
the  beams  of  encouragment  would  melt  into 

glorious  song 

If  I can  put  one  touch  of  a rosy  sunset  in 
the  life  of  any  man  or  woman,  I shall  feel  that 

I have  worked  with  God 

A license,  while  pretending  to  regulate  the 
saloon,  apologizes  for  the  crime  that  it  pro- 
duces   

Positive  faith  is  an  element  of  power  and 
is  essential  to  success.  Doubt  is  an  element  of 

weakness,  and  insures  defeat 

God’s  best  gift  to  his  children  is  a great 
and  good  man ; for  in  every  great  and  good 
man  faith  sees  though  in  a glass,  darkly,  the 
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great  and  good  God.  God  be  thanked  for 
Henry  Ward  Beecher!  Death  cannot  wholly 
take  him  from  those  that  loved  him.  His 
name  remains  a blessed  memory  and  a sacred 

inspiration 

The  commonest  little  wayside  things  are 
charged  full  of  whatever  is  really  within  us. 
God’s  own  love  is  broken  small  for  us.  “This 
is  my  Body,  broken  for  you.” 

Domestic  (feonoimj 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 
DINNERS  WITHOUT  MEAT. 


“Herbs  and  other  country  messes, 

Which  the  neat  handed  Phyllis  dresses.” 

— Milton. 

I warn  you,  dear  reader,  that  for  those 
“messes”  you  will  need  that  hunger  which  is 
said  to  be  the  “best  sauce,”  and,  by  the  way, 
this  Epicurean  sauce  is  not  costly,  needing 
only  two  ingredients— fresh  air  and  exercise, 
Dionysius  once  engaged  a Lacedaemonian 
cook  to  concoct  a certain  Spartan  dish  which 
he  had  heard  very  highly  praised.  Finding 
that  it  did  not  equal  his  expectations,  he  com 
plained  to  the  cook,  who  told  him  that  it  must 
be  eaten  with  Spartan  sauce — exercise  and 
hunger.  There  is  no  reason  why  with  skillful 
seasoning  and  judicious  cookery,  one  should 
not  enjoy  the  “dinner  of  herbs,”  as  well  as  the 
“stalled  ox,”  especially  if  he  can  have  “con- 
tentment therewith.” 

In  all  ages  and  countries  farinaceous  foods 
have  formed  the  principal  part  of  human 
diet.  Lentils  contain  nearly  as  much  heat 
food  as  wheat,  and  twice  as  much  flesh  food. 
Although  they  have  been  used  extensively  in 
other  countries  for  thousands  of  years,  they 
are  not  so  well  known  here  as  they  deserve  to 
be.  One  quart  of  lentils  when  cooked  furnishes 
four  pounds  of  hearty  food.  Of  the  two  varie 
ties  in  the  market,  the  little,  flat,  brown  seed 
is  called  lentil  a la  reine,  the  other  variety  is 
about  the  size  of  a pea  and  of  a greenish  color. 

It  will  be  an  advisable  bit  of  economy  on 
your  part  if  you  will  save  the  pot  liquor  of 
gravy  from  feast  days,  or  if  you  will  take  the 
precaution  to  make  a little  stock  previous  to 
one  of  these  herb  dinners. 

“Peas  pudding  hot.”  For  this  dish  which 
we  do  not  recommend  either  “cold”  or  “nine 
days  old,”  soak  one  quart  of  dried  peas  over- 
night in  cold  water;  tie  loosely  in  a cloth,  put 
into  cold  water,  or  the  water  in  which  a piece 
of  fresh  or  corned-beef  has  been  boiled.  Bring 
to  a boil  gradually,  and  cook  for  two  hours 
when  they  should  be  drained  or  pressed 
through  a sieve  with  a wooden  spoon.  Season 
this  mash  or  purge  with  one  large  tablespoon- 
ful of  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  (carefully  with 
the  latter  if  they  have  been  boiled  in  the  corn- 
beef  liquor) ; wash  the  cloth,  tie  up  again  and 
boil  an  hour  longer.  The  cloth  must  be  well 
floured  before  this  second  boiling.  Some  peo- 
ple add  a pound  of  boiled  and  mashed  pota- 
toes, preferring  it  to  the  peas  alone.  When 
the  seasonings  are  added,  a couple  of  beaten 
eggs,  and  a little  sage  aud  thyme  are  also  nice 
additions,  but  whatever  is  used  in  the  way  of 
seasoning,  the  mixture  must  be  well  beaten  to 
incorporate  them  thoroughly. 

Lentils  boiled  plain  should  be  well  washed 
— say  about  a pound — and  put  over  the  Are  in 
two  quarts  of  cold  water,  with  a half  table- 
spoonful of  salt,  and  a saltspoonful  of  pepper; 
boil  for  three  hours  and  drain  off  the  water’ 
which  will  make  a nice  foundation  for  soup; 
put  one  ounce  of  butter  in  a frying-pan,  add 
the  lentils,  season  with  a teaspoonful  of  sugar 
and  chopped  parsley  and  more  salt  and  pepper, 
if  necessary.  Shake  until  hot  and  well  mixed 
and  serve.  They  are  also  very  savory  stewed. 
After  boiling  and  draining  as  above,  put 
them  in  a sauce-pan  and  nearly  cover  them 
with  any  kind  of  broth,  add  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  chopped  onions  and  two  of  butter,  some 
minced  parsley,  and  seasoning,  and  stew  20 
minutes.  They  may  be  fried  as  well.  Fry 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  onions  minced  very  fine 
in  a little  hot  dripping,  add  the  boiled  and 
seasoned  lentils  aud  fry  brown. 

Fish  pudding  is  a very  bad  name  for  a Good 
Friday  or  Lenten  dish.  Make  a plain  paste 
with  flour,  lard  or  drippings,  a trifle  of  salt, 
and  enough  flour  to  enable  you  to  roll  it  out. 
Line  the  edges  of  a deep  pudding  dish  with  it 
half  way  down,  and  put  in  a layer  of  fresh 
cod  fish  cut  in  small  pieces;  season  with  salt, 
pepper,  chopped  parsley  aud  onion,  and  re 
peat  this  until  the  dish  is  nearly  full;  cover 
with  a cold  gravy,  if  you  have  it,  if  not,  milk 


or  water,  in  which  case  bits  of  butter  must  be 
put  between  the  layers.  Put  on  a lid  of  paste 
aud  bake  an  hour.  In  addition  to  this  serve 
potatoes  boiled  with  their  jackets  on. 

Parsnips  are  liked  by  many,  and  I hope  that 
those  who  detest  them  as  I do,  will  tolerate 
this  recipe  for  the  sake  of  the  lovers  of  that 
root.  Soak  a pound  of  salt  cod-fish  over-night 
aud  the  next  morning  put  on  in  cold  water. 
Let  it  come  to  a boil  very  slowly,  and  simmer 
about  one  hour.  Meantime,  pare,  quarter  and 
boil  until  tender,  two  parsnips.  Drain  and 
dish  them  around  the  fish,  which  must  also 
have  been  drained,  and  pour  over  both  the 
following  sauce;  Put  an  ounce  of  butter  over 
the  fire  and  when  it  melts  stir  in  two  even 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour;  pour  in  gradually, 
(stirring  to  keep  it  smooth)  one-half  pint  of 
boiling  water,  and  season  with  pepper  and 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar.  Let  it  boil 
up  thoroughly  and  add  a hard-boiled  egg 
chopped. 

Potato  pudding  with  herring  is  very  savory. 
Wash,  peel  and  slice  a quart  bowlful  of  pota- 
toes and  three  good-sized  onions.  Put  them 
in  a pudding  dish  in  alternate  layers,  with  two 
large  dried  herrings  that  have  been  skinned, 
boned  and  broken  into  bits,  seasoning  with 
pepper  and  lightly  with  salt.  Pour  over  any 
kind  of  diluted  broth  or  gravy,  dot  with  bits 
of  butter  and  bake  an  hour  and  a half. 

farmer’s  wife. 

KITCHEN  TALKS. 


BABY’S  DRESS  AND  MANNERS. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


Little  Mrs.  Nestly  was  in  this  morning  and 
she  was  talking  about  her  crowd  of  babies  in 
a half-complaining  way.  She  has  a baby  boy' 
after  having  had  four  girls,  and,  of  course,  he 
is  a paragon  of  perfection.  I looked  at  her  as 
he  sat  aud  crowed  upon  her  knee,  and  she  put 
his  little  arms  away  from  her  neck,  and  seemed 
too  tired  to  enjoy  his  selfish  little  fondling. 
For  of  course  he  was  selfish— and  the  thought 
has  often  embittered  my  enjoyment,  to  know 
that  as  soon  as  possible  these  boys  wish  to 
stand  alone— and  to  do  for  themselves.  Per- 
haps in  the  economy  of  Nature  it  is  as  well 
that  this  is  the  case,  for  it  creates  an  independ- 
ent spirit  that  serves  a man  when  his  mother’s 
heart  is  cold  and  still  under  the  sod.  But  it 
is,  all  the  same,  a drop  of  bitterness  in  that 
mother’s  life.  And  so  I told  Mrs.  Nestly  to 
enjoy  her  baby  boy  while  she  had  him,  and  to 
be  happy  in  her  little  girls’  helpful,  comfort- 
ing ways  now.  My  husband’s  mother,  one  of 
the  wisest  and  noblest  of  her  generation,  often 
said  to  me,  when  I fretted  and  felt  over-tasked 
among  my  little  flock,  “You’re  ha’in  yer  hap- 
piest days  the’  noo  when  a yard  o’  claith  ’ll 
mak  yer  weans  a sack,”  meaning  that  while 
they  were  so  small  they  were  the  most  com- 
fort, and  she  often  said  the  happiest  time  of  a 
mother’s  life  was  when  they  were  all  under 
one  roof,  and  “cuddled  doon”  in  bed.  And  so 
it  is,  for  as  they  grow  up  new  ideas  and  aspir- 
ations come  to  them,  other  affections  and 
emotions  grow  into  their  lives,  and  their  loves 
are  divided.  I told  Mrs.  Nestly  that  my  own 
experience  was  that  the  happiest  times  for  a 
mother  in  the  country,  were  those  fleeting 
years  between  childhood  and  man  and  woman- 
hood, when  the  boys  and  girls  were  compan- 
ions to  us — consul  ted  us  in  every  thing,  and  had 
no  other  thought,  unspoiled  by  fashionable 
life,  willing  to  have  mother  go  wherever  they 
went,  and  be  a part  of  their  society  that  they 
could  not  dispense  with,  such  years  were  full 
of  tender  emotions  and  enjoyment.  The  boys 
did  not  feel  too  grown-up  to  be  caressed,  if 
others  of  the  family  were  present,  and  the 
girls  unmindful  of  the  future,  felt  sure  that 
the  mother  love  would  always  suffice.  Yes, 
Mrs.  Nestly,  take  good  care  of  the  boy.  He 
may  be  a comfort  to  cheer  your  declining 
years  and  a strong  arm  to  lean  on ; but  o not 
place  his  value  above  that  of  the  girls— they 
are  the  mother’s  solace  and  help.  Treasure 
them  while  they  are  still  yours. 

FANCY  CHAIR. 


pimHattiottfl  gMmttsiiifl. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 

When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


Take  a common,  cane-seated,  camp  chair — 
light-colored  wood  is  best — varnish  all  the 
wood-work  with  No.  1 Coach  Varnish,  and 
gild  immediately  with  “Brouze  Powder  Pale- 
gold.”  Apply  the  powder  with  a piece  of 
velvet  or  a small  camel’s-hair  brush.  Cushion 
the  seat  with  plush,  tacked  on  with  brass- 
headed nails,  or  left  loose  and  tied  with  rib- 
bons. Place  a large  bow  of  ribbon  at  the 
upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  chair  back,  to 
match  the  plush.  My  chair  was  a second- 
hand one,  purchased  from  an  undertaker,  aud 
is  cushioned  with  myrtle-green  plush.  One 
25  cent  package  of  the  powder  and  a few  pen- 
nies’ worth  of  varnish  were  sufficient  to  gild 
the  chair  and  a large  bunch  of  teasels,  which 
are  tied  with  bright  ribbon  and  hang  over  a 
picture.  The  whole  cost  just  two  dollars,  aud 
is  pretty  enough  for  the  finest  parlor,  though 
not  out  of  place  in  a more  simple  one. 

MARY  MANN. 


It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  get  up  much 
enthusiasm  over  a dirty  baby,  or  an  ill-man- 
nered child,  no  matter  how  attractive  it  may 
otherwise  be.  Even  relatives  are  not  fond  of 
handling  a young  baby  unless  it  is  exquisitely 
sweet  and  clean  and  daintily  perfumed. 
Little  scent  bags  should  be  kept  in  among  its 
clothes.  They  can  be  made  from  any  scrap  of 
thin  silk  and  filled  with  soft  wadding  plenti- 
fully sprinkled  with  sachet  powder.  They 
last  a long  time,  and  25  cents’  worth  of  the 
powder  will  keep  a whole  bureau  smelling 
sweet. 

I have  a friend  whose  dainty  little  baby  is 
the  admiration  of  all  who  go  to  the  house, 
and  yet  its  clothes  are  merely  neat  and  clean,’ 
and  without  any  elaborate  trimmings.  When 
baby  wakes  up  in  the  morning,  instead  of  the 
usual  flannel  robe  with  which  these  mites  are 
invested  while  a waiting  their  bath, she  slips  on 
a pretty  little  wrapper  made  of  tiny-figured 
cambrics  in  delicate  colors, and  lined  through- 
out with  white  cotton  flannel.  Such  robes 
are  cut  in  plain  slip  fashion,  and  buttoned 
all  the  way  up  in  front  There  is  just  a sim- 
ple edging  of  Torchon  lace  around  the  neck 
and  sleeves  and  they  wash  so  nicely  that 
baby  always  looks  as  sweet  as  a pink,  even  if 
her  busy  little  mother  has  not  time  to  wash 
and  dress  her  for  an  hour  or  two  after  break- 
fast. 

The  older  children  in  this  family  have  been 
taught  nice  habits  at  table  from  their  infancy 
so  that  it  is  quite  a pleasure  to  dine  with  them, 
and  watch  their  bright,  pretty  faces  and  neat 
ways.  They  are  seldom  allowed  to  speak  at 
table,  and  are  taught  to  wait  patiently  until 
their  elders  are  served.  Habits  such  as  lean- 
ing their  elbows  upon  the  table,  or  an  im- 
proper use  of  the  knife  and  fork,  formed  in 
childhood,  will  often  follow  a child  all 
through  life.  By  proper  training  in  the  be- 
ginning parents  will  save  themselves  much 
mortification.  a mother. 

FANCY-WORK. 

A new  article  for  fancy-work  is  the  imita- 
tion pressed  leather.  It  is  called  leather  etch- 
ing,  is  of  an  exquisite  wood  color  and  very 
inexpensive.  It  comes  in  mats  of  every  con- 
ceivable design  and  shape,  match  boxes,  lam- 
brequins for  mantels  and  brackets,  aud  it  may 
also  be  made  into  wall-pockets.  Take  two  of 
the  large  mats  about  ten  inches  square,  and  as 
there  is  a right  and  wrong  side  to  the  mater- 
ial, lap  them  and  fasten  them  together,  with 
the  wrong  side  of  one  half  on  the  right  side  of 
the  piece  which  is  to  serve  for  the  back.  Turn 
up  the  bottom  piece,  at  either  corner  of  the 
top  of  which  a broad  satin  ribbon  is  passed 
thiough  and  tied  in  a bow.  Hair  receivers 
are  made  from  small  mats  turned  into  a cor- 
nucopia, with  narrow  satin  ribbon  looped  at 
the  point.  The  very  narrow  strips  make  an 
effective  edging  for  home-made  book  shelves. 

KATE. 


lUisffcUitucou.s  gulmtising. 


Never  Despair 

Until  you  have  tried  what  Ayer’s  Pills 
can  do  for  you.  It  is  the  Liver  that 
renders  your  views  of  life  so  gloomy. 
Depend  upon  it,  a box  or  two  of  Ayer’s 
purely  vegetable,  sugar-coated,  Cathar- 
tic Pills  would  materially  change  your 
feelings,  and  still  make 

Life  Worth  Living. 

Lucius  Alexander,  Marblehead,  Mass., 
says  : “ I was  severely  afflicted  with 
Dyspepsia  and  Enlargement  of  the 
Liver,  most  of  the  time  being  unable  to 
retain  any  solid  food  on  my  stomach. 
Three  boxes  of  Ayer’s  Pills  cured  me.” 

“Ayer’s  Pills  are  a sure  cure  for 
Liver  Complaint.  Nothing  seemed  to 
help  me  until  I finally  began  to  take 
Ayer’s  Pills.”— E.  S.  Fulton,  Hanover, 

Ayer’s  Trills, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.C.  Ayer&  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  iu  Medicine. 


THE  FAMOUS  CUSTOM-MADE 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  $3  PANTS. 

(VESTS  TO  MATCH,  CUT  TO  ORDER,  $2. ‘25.) 

How  Tool imIi  It  is  for 
any  man  that  w e a r h 
mi  ms,  and  likes  to  save 
money,  not  to  give  us  a 
trial  order  and  settle 
the  question  mow  ni  <1 
forever,  whether  or  not 
he  can  procure  from  us 
Pants  cut  to  li in  own 
order  that  will  suit  him. 
We  most  earnestly 
of  you  In  all  good  faith, 
both  for  the  sake  of  you  r 
pocket  and  for  ourn,  to 
grant  us  this  one  trial. 
V\  e will  refu  n <1  your 
money  promptly  If  you  so 
choose  when  you  receive 
the  goods.  If  you  have  no 
other  way  of  ascertaining 
our  standing  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  promises, 
-^y  \ write  a postal  to  the  Am 

^ \ ^^^erican  Express  Co.  icapl- 

tal  *20,000,600)  at  Boston, 
and  you  will  receive  a 
prompt  reply,  or  any  of  ihe  60  great  papers  in  which 
we  steadily  advertise.  Send  Gc.  for  package  of  sam- 
Pjfs  cut  from  the  same  rolls  of  cloth  that  orders  are 
lillPd  from.  If  you  name  this  paper,  we  send  you  a 


**  j uauuyiwait 

to  select  a sample,  tell  us  what  colors  you  like,  and 
send  us  your  waist,  hip  and  iusidc  leir  measures, 
together  with  $3,  and  3=>  ets.  for  postage  (or  prepaid 
express)  and  packing,  and  we  will  cut  the  orlur  meas- 
ures by  prevailing  fashions,  and  guarantee  satisfaction 
or  refund  your  money. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  PANTS  CO., 

18  Summer  Street,  Iloston,  Mass. 

"P  ST  i first-class  trade 

I c L t u n I r H r jk 

| ■ learned  at  our  school. 

Over  2.000  ol  our  grnduntes  are  at  work 
on  Commercial  and  Kailrond  Lines.  TheGreat 
West  is  the  country  to  grow  up  In.  Write  for  our  cir- 
culars. V ALEN TIN E BROS.,  Janesville,  W is. 
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NOW  REiWY. 

PARTIAL  CONTENTS  for  JUNE: 

The  Last  Remnant  of  Frontier. 

Illustrated.  Ernest  Ingersoll. 
Olivia  Deuplaine.  Illustrated. 
Edgar  Fawcett. 

A Woman’s  Experience  in  the  War. 

Illustrated.  Emma  C.  Cooke 
Mother  Ann’s  Children.  Illustra- 
ted. Van  Buren  Denslow. 

The  House  of  Representatives. 

Illustrated.  Z.  L.  White. 

A Blind  Deaf  Mute.  Illustrated. 

Laura  Brid  ,man. 

A Spot  Made  Famous  by  Longfel- 
low. I.  Smithson. 

Protecting  the  CanadtanFisheries. 

J.  Macdonald  Oxley. 

Marsyas  (Poem).  Edith  M.  Thomas. 
The  Universal  Language.  Rich- 
mond Walker. 

A Sketch  of  Mrs.  Logan.  Harriet 
Taylor  Upton. 

And  many  others. 

Ask  any  Newsdealer  for  it. 

R.  T.  BUSH  & SON, 

PUBLISHERS, 

130  & 132  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


PERFECT  HATCHER 


AND 

PERFECT  BROTHER, 

i,'I?<L,lea(linP  machines  of  the  world  for  Artificial 
Watching  and  raising  all  kinds  of  Poultry.  H.  D.  Qrin- 
dle,  M.D.,  writes:  “Out  of  27  successive  hatches  with 
the  Perfect  Hatcher  the  average  was  97  per  cent.” 
This  beats  all  records  of  hens  or  machines.  Don’t  buv 
an  incubator  until  you  see  our  circular. 

automatic  Electric  co.,  limited. 

ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 


PEARSON’S 


„„  AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  DIRECTLY  TO  CONSUMERS 
Save  agents’  proflts^  an^d  secutv^Reliable  and  Lasting 

Highest  recommendations  where  tried  side  bv  side 
with  other  standard  brands. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  M.  PEARSON,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


, h WELL  DRILLING 

Wells  of  any  depth,  from  20  to  3 000  feet 
for  Water,  Oil  or  Gas.  Our  Mounted  Steam  Driflinsr  and 

to  Join  „ feet-  Farmers  and  others  are  making  *85 
Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co..  New  York. 
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IOOO  elegant  large 

TURKISH  RUOS 
fj’.'.v<,n  *°  tl>e  LADIES  of  purchasers  of  Sample 
Harness  with  a view  of  an  agency  in  territory  where 
Bnvu5?nKeo'r.sf5?  for  full  particulars. 
SHKRWQOI)  HARNESS  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

look 

_____  _ - TT'FiTT 

'!■  «rand  Forks,  Dak.,  is  averaging 

S to  10  orders  J day.  W,M.  SKRViS,  pfiilo 
111  , is  clearing  89.00  per  day.  These  are 
■mly  Samples.  Catalogue  Free.  ’ 8 are 

' E.  SHEPARD  & CO..  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

,a,r, ste- a 

100  Choice  New  Becilationsg,:;;;"-  .::!;"1;;; 

fora  2c.  stamp.  CADIZ  CARD  CO.,  Cadiz.  O. 

Y CRATES  of  all  kinds;  made  of  the  best 
material  and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction  Write 
for  prices.  L.  P.  STEWART,  Cobalt,  Ct. 


General  Advertising’  Rates  of 
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34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there- 
fore respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
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futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  lino  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) 30conts. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  ono  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  " 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space 25  “ 

Preferred  positions  25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv por 
line,  minion  leaded 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

Th}  subscription  price  of  tho  Rural  New  Yorker  is: 

Single  copy,  per  year $2.00 

“ “ Six  months 1.10 

Great  Britain  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid $5.01  (12s.  Sd.) 
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French  Colonies 4.02 ,29^  fr. ) 

Agents  will  bo  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  May  14,  1887. 

The  Standard  Oil  officials  on  trial  at  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  for  conspiracy  against  a small 
rival  concern,  have  been  declared  not  guilty . 

For  weeks  a sensational  story  has 

been  going  the  rounds  about  Walter  Ridgeley, 
of  Texarkana,  Texas.  Two  Murphys  who 
ran  a ferry  demanded  $5  fare  from  a drum- 
mer instead  of  50  cents.  Ridgeley,  a Prince- 
ton graduate  who  had  fought  with  Custer  and 
settled  on  the  finest  farm  in  that  part  of 
Texas,  took  the  drummer’s  part  and  killed  the 
Murphys  in  self-defence.  An  uncle  and 
brother  of  the  dead  men  were  shot  to  death 
while  trying  to  avenge  them.  Three  other 
Murphys  met  the  same  tragic  fate.  Many 
dramatic  embellishments.  J.  H.  Henderson, 
Mayor  of  Texarkana,  says  there  never  was 
such  a man  as  Ridgeley  or  such  a shooting  af- 
fair in  that  country.  It  turns  out  to  have 
been  a drummer’s  yarn,  though  the  “picture 
papers”  gave  the  likenesses  of  the  parties 

The  Wall  Paper  Pool,  comprising  13  of 

the  largest  manufacturers  of  wall  paper  in  the 
country,  has  been  in  existence  since  1879  and 
ends  June  1st.  The  13  have  pooled  their 
earnings  and  divided  the  profits,  keeping  up 
prices.  Sharp  cutting  of  prices  is  expected 

after  the  collapse  of  the  pool The  N.  Y. 

Senate  Wednesday  confirmed  Messrs.  Rogers 
and  Baker  for  Railroad  Commissioners  and 
Austin  Lathrop  for  Superintendent  of  State 
Prisons. . W.  O.  Bradley  has  been  nomi- 

nated for  Governor  of  Kentucky  by  the  Re- 
publicans— a barren  honor Over  13,000 

coke  workers  at  Connellsville,  Pa.,  are  on 
strike  for  higher  wages.  Many  of  them  who 
want  to  go  to  work  are  forcibly  withheld  by 
their  associates.  Railroad  and  blast  furnace 
employes,  50,000  strong,  forced  to  be  idle  by 
the  action  of  the  coke  men,  are  indignant 

In  Illinois 

aione  there  are  more  “colleges”  than  in  the 
whole  of  Europe,  whereas  one  European  Uni- 
versity has  more  students  than  the  entire  at- 
tendance at  all  the  colleges  m Illinois. . 

The  present  gas- well  craze  is  the  lenial  descen- 
dant of  the  oil  well  craze  of  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Old  Mother  Earth  is  being 
bored  all  over  for  gas.  The  oil-well  “boom” 
hasn’t  petered  out  vet, however,  by  any  means. 

National  Bank  Examiner,  Hyatt,  of 

Connecticut,  has  been  nominated  as  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  to  succeed  Jordan 
....Gov.  Seay,  of  Alabama,  is  to  make  an 
effort  to  improve  the  Coosa  River,  which  for 
hundreds  of  miles  flows  through  a rich  coal 
and  iron  region — will  cost  $1,500,000  to  make 

the  river  navigable Mayor  Roche,  of 

Chicago,  has  already  cleared  out  275  disreput- 
able resorts— mostly  infamous  concert-halls  and 
dance  houses.  Many  more  on  the  “black-list.” 
....  Mayor  Hewitt,  of  this  city,  has  closed  every 
place  of  the  kind  here,  and  made  Sunday  thor- 
oughly dry  by  hermetically  sealing  all  liquor 
stores  and  beer  shops  on  that  day.  Even 
hotels  are  not  allowed  to  sell  or  give  their  own 
guests  beer,  wine,  or  liquors  at  their  meals  or 

anywhere  else The  other  night  Patti 

refused  to  sing  in  Baltimore  because  only 
$8,000  worth  of  tickets  had  been  sold.  Her 

own  share  is  $5,000  a night ! A lot  of 

politicians  who  cheated  at  the  late  elections 

have  been  indicted  at  St.  Louis  Gov. 

Hill,  of  New  York,  has  signed  the  Holiday 
Bill.  It  makes  legal  holidays  of  the  first  Mon- 
day in  September  (Labor  Day),  any  general 
election  day,  and  every  Saturday  from  noon 
to  midnight — a piece  of  humbuggery.  “Labor” 
will  work  all  the  same  or  be  docked  of  pay . . 

It  is  charged  that  so  extensive  is  the 

smuggling  of  opium  at  San  Francisco  that  in 
the  last  seven  years  the  Government  has  been 
defrauded  out  of  $23,000,000  there.  Probably 

a great  exaggeration That  earthquake 

in  Arizona  and  across  the  line  in  Mexico  was 
much  more  extraordinary  and  disastrous  than 
at  first  announced.  Though  the  region  is 
sparsely  inhabited  everywhere,  and  altogether 
uninhabited  in  large  areas,  nearly  200  people 
were  killed,  mostly  in  Sonora,  Mex.  Rivers 
were  dammed  up  by  mountain  slides,  and 
many  rich  veins  of  gold  and  silver  are  report 
ed  to  have  been  laid  bare.  A volcanic  erup 
tion  at  Bahispe  destroyed  Moctezuma,  killing 
150  persons.  Several  more  earthquakes  are 

expected  soon  in  Mexico . . 

The  stove-molders  having  “struck”  in  nearly 
all  stove  shops  in  the  country,  except  in  De- 
troit and  Cincinnati,  the  stove-makers 
of  the  former  place  have  “locked-out”  their 
hands — 2,800 — and  those  of  the  latter  threaten 
to  do  so.  The  manufacturers  have  heavy 
stocks  on  hand,  and  the  workers  were  contrib- 
uting liberally  to  the  support  of  the  strikers. . 

The  Retaliation  Law  against  Canada  is 

likely  to  be  enforced  ere  long,  and  the  Cana- 
dian Government  seems  to  court  it.  The 
American  schooner  Clara  J.  Friend  was  re- 
fused the  privilege  of  buying  provisions,  the 
other  day,  though  the  purchase  of  bait  alone 
had  previously  been  denied.  Our  vessels  have 
been  instructed  to  rigidly  obey  the  law,  but 
there  are  indications  of  s-peedv  trouble  .... 
The  Liberal  Party  in  the  Dominion  and  a “solid 
phalanx”  from  the  Maratime  Provinces  and 
Manitoba,  are  reported  to  favor  a “commer- 
cial union”  with  the  United  States:  simple 
reciprocity . . The  rush  of  European  immigrants 
to  the  country  is  simply  tremendous.  The  ar- 
rivals at  this  port  last  Wednesday  amounted 
to  9,063  people — the  greatest  number  that  ever 
arrived  in  any  single  day.  To  show  the  vari- 
ous points  from  which  they  came  here  is  a list 
of  the  vessels  that  brought  them,  and  the 
ports  from  which  they  started:  Baltic,  from 
Liverpool,  51  cabin  and  895  steerage;  Elysia, 
Gibraltar,  two  cabin.  869  steerage:  Eider, 
Bremen,  98  cabin,  1,063  steerage;  Normandie 
Havre,  96  cabin,  928  steerage;  Chateau 
Yquem,  Bordeaux,  13  cabin,  185  steerage; 
Umbria,  Liverpool,  427  steerage;  Palmyra, 
Liverpool,  13  cabin,  743  steerage;  Bolivia, 
Glasgow,  Jl^cabin,.  886jjsteerage ; Wyoming, 


Liverpool,  86  cabin,  809  steerage;  Cheribon, 
Marseilles,  1,179  steerage:  Illinois,  Antwerp 

81  steerage,  and  Helvetia.  Liverpool,  699 

. Assembly  49  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  at 
New  York,  bas  formed  two  Chinese  local  as- 
semblies. They  consist  of  cigar-makers,  laun- 
dry  men  and  joint-keepers.  Many  of  th© 
Mongolian  Knights  are  Sunday-school  schol- 
ars, and  the  two  assemblies  have  600  members. 

A third  will  soon  be  organized  The 

University  of  Pennsylvania  bas  decided  that 
from  the  opening  of  next  session  no  cigarette 
smoking  will  be  allowed  by  the  students.... 

. . Those  British  sealing  schooners  captured 
in  Behring  Sea  by  the  United  States  Revenue 
cutter  Corwin,  which  are  now  at  Ounalaska, 
are  to  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest 

bidder,  by  a United  States  marshal .The 

total  number  known  to  have  perished  iD  the 
mining  disaster  at  Nanaimo,  Vancouver’s  Is- 
land, is  189,  of  whom  82  were  Chinese  and  107 
whites.  More  than  half  the  white  men  leave 
families  . . After  all,  it  seems  the  Im- 

perial Goverment  has  sanctioned  the  New- 
foundland Bait  Bill,  prohibiting  the  purchase 
of  fishing  bait  and  several  minor  privileges. 
Trouble  is  expected  with  France  whose  large 
fisheries  on  the  “Banks”  will  be  much  hamp- 
ered   Fifteen-thousand  men  belong- 

ing to  the  various  branches  of  the  building 

trade  struck  at  Chicago, Thursday 

Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Finance  Minister  of 
the  Dominion,  estimates  the  revenue  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  at  $35,000,000,  and 
anticipates  a deficit  of  $300,000.  The  debt  of 
Canada  on  May  1,  was  $225,105,961.  During 
the  last  15  years  the  balance  of  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  has  been  $350,- 

000,000  in  favor  of  the  former Sir 

Charles  Tupper  says  that  if  the  policy  of 
non-intercourse  sanctioned  by  Congress  was 
carried  out,  it  could  be  met  by  the  Imperial 
Government  discriminating  against  grain  ar- 
riving in  England  from  United  States  ports. 
Such  discrimination  would  greatly  develop  the 
grain-producing  industry  in  Canada.  Sir 
Charles  seems  to  forget  that  the  bill  provid- 
ing for  “non  intercourse”  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  failed  to  pass  Congress. 
The  bill  that  did  pass  relates  merely  to  the 
seacoast  trade,  especially  the  admission  of 

Canadian-caught  fish The  suffering 

from  the  drought  in  Western  Texas  is  still  ex- 
tremely severe,  and  even  Central  Texas  is 
suffering.  The  Commissioners  of  Bexar 
County  about  San  Antonio,  have  appropriat- 
ed $5,000  for  public  roads  for  the  sake  of  re- 
lieving the  settlers.  Men  will  be  employed  at 
75  cents  a day  and  paid  wholly  in  provisions. 
Medina  County  advertises  for  a loan  of  $1,500 
to  be  wholly  applied  to  buying  meal  and 
meat.  Petitions  urge  the  Governor  to  call  a 
special  session  of  the  Legislature  to  make 
appropriations  for  the  relief  of  the  famishing 

people 

Twelve  Irish  constables  who  resigned 

rather  than  aid  in  the  evictions  of  Irish  ten- 
ants, arrived  here  the  other  day  and  were  at 
once  employed  as  clerks  at  $15  a week  by  a 
Bowery  clothing  merchant  as  an  advertise- 
ment  The  remains  of  a mastodon  of 

the  largest  size  have  been  discovered  about  20 

miles  from  Atlanta,  Georgia It  costs  only 

one  dollar  to  become  a member  of  the  Anti- 
Poverty  Association;  but  hitherto  there  has 
been  no  extraordinary  rush  to  pay  even  that. 

. . . Edward  Hen  of  this  city,  owner  of  a se- 
cond-rate tobacco  shop,  and  a shrewd,  miserly, 
poorly  dressed,  but  extremely  lucky  Wall 
Street  speculator,  died  the  other  day,  leaving 
about  $2,000,000  to  Mrs.  Wagner,  a sort  of 
adopted  daughter  and  wife  of  his  book-keeper, 
with  whom  he  lodged  for  years  in ‘a  fifth-rate 
east-side  street.  To  his  nephews  and  niece, 
living  across  the  river  in  Williamsburgh,  he 
left  not  a cent;  but  Mrs.  Wagner  has  agreed 
to  be  content  with  $1,000,000  and  divide  the 
rest  between  his  penniless  relatives  rather 
than  stand  a law-suit....  Up  to  this  time 
44  railroad  companies  have  filed  with  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commissioners  for 
mal  petitions  asking  to  be  relieved  from  sec- 
tion 4 of  the  law,  relating  to  the  “long  and 
short  haul”  provision.  Probably  as  many 
more  have  been  received  and  returned  for 
further  information.  A much  larger  number 
have  been  received  from  trade  organizations, 
private  corporations  and  individuals 
protesting  against  the  suspension  of  sec 

tion  4 in  particular  cases Paul  Grott- 

kau,  the  Milwaukee  Anarchist,  was  last 
Saturday  sentenced  to  a year’s  im- 
prisonment for  his  incendiary  speeches 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Gover 

nor-General  of  Canada,  owns  over  120,000 
acres  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  his  family  have 
always  had  the  reputation  of  being  exceed- 
ingly harsh,  rack-renting  landlords.  Always 
absentee  landlords, they  have  had  no  interest  in 
the  country  beyond  squeezing  out  of  their 
tenants  every  penny  they  could  raise.  The 
present  lord  is  accused  of  being  as  bad  as  the 
worst  of  them.  While  rents  have  been  low- 
ered from  30  to  50  per  cent,  by  other  landlords, 
he  has  refused  a decrease  of  20  per  cent.  The 
tenants  on  one  of  his  estates,  Luggacurran, 
while  willing  to  pay  reasonable  rents,  refuse 
to  pay  the  exorbitant  cents  demanded,  aud 
Lansdowne’s  agent  has  been  instructed  to 
evict  them.  A short  time  ago  the  agent  re- 
ported that  the  Marquis  had  agreed  to  a 
reduction ; but  his  lordship  has  gone  back  on 
the  agreement.  W illiam  O’Brien,  lately  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  editor  of  United  Ireland, 
one  of  the  foremost  Home  Rulers  and  Irish 
agitators,  has  just  gone  to  Canada  to  ex- 
pose the  great  hardships  and  cruelties  inflict- 
ed on  his  Irish  tenants  by  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral. He  has  been  received  enthusiastically 
at  Montreal  and  Quebec,  where  vast  audiences 
cheered  him,  though  there  has  been  a very 
strong  antagonistic  element  in  both  places. 
There  is  likely  to  be  trouble  in  Toronto  and 
other  places  in  Ontario  where  the  English 
population  is  numerous  and  Orangemen  quite 
strong.  These  all  object  to  an  attack  upon 
the  official  representative  of  the  Queen  as  an 
insult  to  her,  and  say  that  Cauadian  faction 
feeling  should  Dot  be  im  flittered  on  account  of 
any  real  or  exaggerated  grievances  suffered  by 
afewfarmers  in  far-off  Ireland.  From  present 
indications,  public  opinion  in  the  Dominion 

seems  pretty  evenly  divided  in  the  matter 

. . .The  Interstate  Commerce  Ijiw  has  diverted 
large  contracts  from  the  American  transcon- 


tinental roads  to  the  Canadian  Pacific.  The 
United  States  Commercial  Agency  at  London, 
Can.,  reports  it  is  having  a most  disastrous 

effect  on  the  trade  of  the  Dominion 

The  new  Civil  Service  examination  rules  will 
pay  more  regard  to  practical  than  literary 
matters.  They  are  to  be  applied  first  to  clerks 

in  the  War  Department The  so-called 

Anti-futures”  Bill  was  defeated  in  the  New 
York  House  Thursday  by  a vote  of  42  yeas 
and  53  nays.  It  made  it  a felony  for  any  per- 
son or  corporation  to  sell  for  future  delivery 
in  this  or  any  other  State,  pork,  lard,  butter, 
cheese,  coal,  petroleum,  or  other  “necessity  of 
life”  unless  the  transaction  was  accompanied 
by  a bill-of-lading  Had  the  bill  become  a 
law  it  would  have  been  as  vain  as  an  enact- 
ment against  thundershowers  in  haying  time, 
for  rich,  unscrupulous  speculators  would  either 
find  some  means  to  evade  it,  or  impudently 
disregard  it.  . .The  Canadian  Manufactur- 
ers’ Association,  in  Convention  at  Toronto 
last  week,  passed  a resolution  against  “Unre- 
stricted Reciprocity”  between  the  Union  and 
the  Dominion.  The  Canadian  Central  Farm- 
ers’ Institute  at  a recent  meeting  passed  a 
resolution  binding  that  body  to  urge  the  Do- 
minion Government  to  obtain  a reciprocity 
treaty  at  the  earliest  possible  moment;  but 
the  manufacturers,  looking  out  for  their  own 
interests  only, are  unanimously  opposed  to  any 
treaty  which  would  admit  American  manu- 
factures free  of  duty.  They  consider  that 
such  a measure  of  reciprocity  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  ultimate  annexation The  Gar- 

field statue  was  unveiled  at  Washington, 
Thursday,  in  the  presence  of  the  President. 
Cabinet,  Generals  Sherman  and  Sheridan  and 
other  notables,  military  and  civilian. . The 
Penn.  High-License  Law  goes  into  effect  June 
20.  Fee  for  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg  and  Alle- 
gheny, $500;  smaller  cities,  $400;  boroughs, 
$200;  townships,  $100.  Courts  of  Quarter 
Sessions  grant  licenses.  The  State  gets  one- 
fiftb,  the  county  one-fifth  and  the  municipal- 
ity three-fifths  of  the  license  fees 

The  bill  providing  for  the  holding  of  a consti- 
tutional convention  in  New  York,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Assembly  some  weeks  ago, 
passed  the  Senate  on  Friday  of  last  week, 
but.  as  was  generally  expected,  it  has 
been  vetoed  by  the  Governor 


A Novel  Treatment  For  Rheumatism. 

If  you  have  ever  had  a touch  of  this  disease 
you  will  appreciate  what  is  said  by  the  follow- 
ing correspondents  in  reference  to  the  results 
of  treatment  by  Compound  Oxygen: 

Mrs.  Margaretta  Bair,  a Philadelphia  lady 
living  at  19th  and  Filbert  Streets,  says:  “Near- 
ly twenty  years  ago  I was  attacked  by  rheu- 
matism. I suffered  from  it  for  years  and  was 
reduced  almost  to  a skeleton.  My  condition 
led  my  physician  to  conclude  that  I could  not 
live  more  than  a few  weeks.  About  this  time, 
in  1881,  a friend  had  been  wonderfully  helped 
by  Compound  Oxygen.  With  hardly  a nope 
of  success  I began  the  treatment.  I am  no 
longer  an  invalid  in  any  respect.  Rheuma- 
tism, is  gone  long  ago."  This  is  only  a speci- 
men. Hundreds  of  letters  of  similar  charac- 
ter are  on  file  in  the  offices  of  Drs  Starkey 
& Palen.  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia;  some 
of  them  are  printed  in  full  in  a monograph  on 
’Rheumatism,”  and  others  in  a volume  of 
nearly  two  hundred  pages,  both  of  which  you 
may  receive  free  by  mail  for  the  asking.—  Adv. 
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York;  W.  S.  Shellenberger,  of  Pennsylvania; 
R.  M.  Bell,  of  Missouri;  John  Minto,  of  Ore- 
gon; A.  II.  Wildeman,  of  Illinois:  John  L. 
Thompson,  of  Indiana:  W.  G.  Wallbrldge.  of 
Kansas;  P.  Jansen,  of  Nebraska;  W.  F.  Wil- 
der, of  Colorado;  Hon  Henlev,  of  California. 

France  appropriates  $1,627,500  a year 

in  maintaining  vast  horse-breeding  establish- 
ments, chiefly  to  recruit  her  army  horses. 
This  sum  was  reduced  last  year  to  $1,348,600 
by  the  hire  of  stallions.  For  the  same  purpose 
Austria-Hungary  spends  $1,000,000  a year,  and 
Prussia  spends  $400,000  on  the  royal  breeding 
establishments,  besides  which  there  are  15 
other  depots  maintained  at  a corresponding 

cost The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of 

the  Association  of  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and 
Seedsmen  will  be  held  at  Chicago  June  15 — 17. 
A large  meeting  is  expected.  D.  Wilmot 

Smith.  Galena.  Ilk.  is  Secretary  ..  The 

new  “American  Cattle  Trust  Company”  is 
really  a fact.  Its  interests  are  to  be  centered 
in  New  York.  Chicago,  and  the  great  cattle 
ranebesof  the  West.  Millionaire  Nelson  Mor- 
ris is  its  conspicuous  head  in  Chicago,  and  the 
other  Western  trustees  just  selected  are  Mr. 
Frank  E.  Vogel,  of  the  Fairbank  Canning 
Company,  Chicago;  ex-Gov.  Routt,  of  Colo- 
rado; Thomas  Sturges,  President  of  the  Wyo- 
ming Cattle  Company,  Cheyenne:  Capt.  Lvtle, 
of  Texas;  and  D.  H.  Head,  President  of  the 
American  Ranch  Association.  Associated 
with  these  are  a large  number  of  heavy  East- 
ern capitalists.  It  is  said  the  $25,000,000  capi- 
tal have  all  been  paid  in Sherman  & 

Marsh,  barb-wire  manufacturers,  of  Chicago, 
have  assigned  to  N B.  Judah ; liabilities 
$448,000,  assets  $256,000.  The  failure  of  Scha- 
|*bel  & Co.,  another  barb-wire  firm,  is  also  an- 
nounced. Their  liabilities  will  reach  $303,000, 
and  their  assets  are  about  $175,000.  Mr.  Marsh 
attributes  his  failure  to  the  Inter  State  Com- 
merce Law Crop  prospects  in  South 

Carolina  are  reported  more  favorable  than  at 

this  season  in  any  previous  year  since  1882 

. . .The  famous  cow  “Electa,”  once  worth 
$10,000,  was  sold  to  an  Oil  City  iPa.)  butcher 
the  other  dav  for  $50  bv  her  owner.  A J. 
Cowan,  of  Venango  County,  Pa.  The  ani- 
mal had  been  spoiled  by  overfeeding 

. . . .The  Cauadian  authorities  have  declared  a 
99-days  quarantine  against  cattle  from  this 
side  beiDg  taken  across  the  line  into  the 
Northwestern  range  country 


Saturday,  May  14, 1887. 

A large  building  has  been  erected  near 
London,  England,  to  make  paper  of  stable 

manure The  farmers  about  Toronto, 

Canada,  have  established  a Creameries  Asso- 
ciation, duly  officered,  who  employ  a lecturer 
whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  neighborhoods  where 
new  creameries  are  desired  and  impart  full 

instructions  on  the  subject A large 

establishment  for  making  perfumery  of  roses, 
geraniums,  orange  blossoms,  etc.,  has  been 

built  in  Jacksonville,  Fla The  report 

of  the  commission  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  German  agricultural  colonists  in 
the  Polish  provinces,  states  that  they  have 
bought  a total  of  7,200  hectares  (17,791  acres) 
of  land,  costing  4,250,000  marks  ($1,061,500— 
about  $59  per  acre).  The  colonists  are  rapidly 

assisting  in  the  Germanizing  process 

The  Southern  Express  Company  and  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Express  Company,  in  com- 
peting for  strawberry  shipments  from  Chatta- 
nooga to  the  north,  have  commenced  a war- 
fare, and  rates  are  being  slashed  by  both,  and 
nave  been  reduced  over  10  per  cent,  already. 
Chattanooga  fruit  growers  are  reaping  the 

benefits The  health  officers  here 

seized  two  car-loads  of  Western  beef  at  the 
railroad  depot,  and  took  the  meat  to  the  dump, 
Wednesday The  increase  in  the  Rus- 

sian duties  on  imports  recently  put  in  force 
has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  German 
Government  to  a decision  to  increase  the  Ger- 
man duties  on  cereals  from  three  to  six  marks, 

as  a reprisal Advices  from  the  Black 

Sea  ports  state  that  the  grain  shipping  trade  is 
in  a state  of  feverish  activity.  Exporters  are 
rushing  cargoes  to  Germany  in  order  to  glut 
the  markets  before  the  new  grain  tariff  can 
be  put  in  operation It  is  officially  announc- 

ed that  the  German  Government  intends  to 
propose  a provisional  prohibitive  edict  against 
excessive  grain  imports  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill  raising  the  grain  duties 

The  threatened  increase  of  the  German  corn 
duty  causes  dismay  in  Austria  aud  Hungary, 
as  an  increase  would  entail  serious  loss  in  the 

Austro-Hungarian  Empire At  the 

second  annual  convention  of  the  International 
Sheep  Shearers’  Association  held  at  St.  Louis, 
Wednesday,  the  following  officers  were  elect- 
ed: President,  General  James  A.  Robinson,  of 
Ohio;  Vice-President,  D.  E.  Beatley,  of  Texas; 
Executive  Committee,  S.  B.  Lusk,  of  New 


A Catalogue  of  the  “Wonderful  Chair,” 
combining  five  articles  of  furniture  with  50 
changes,  and  sold  at  a price  within  the  reach 
of  all,  mailed  on  application  by  the  Luburg 
Chair  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Adv. 
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The  report  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  May  indicates  a decline  in  the  con- 
dition of  wheat  of  two  points  since  April  1, 
the  general  average  for  the  whole  country 
being  86,  against  95  at  the  same  date  in  1886, 
70  in  1885,  and  94  in  1884.  The  averages  of 
condition  of  wheat  by  States  are:  New  York 
86,  Pennsylvania  72,  Maryland  84,  Virginia  80, 
North  Carolina  90,  Texas  60,  Arkansas  93, 
Tennessee  96,  West  Virginia,  89,  Kentucky  95, 
Ohio  71,  Michigan  90,  Indiana  87,  Illinois  93, 
Missouri  96,  Kansas  81,  California  89,  Oregon 
101.  Rye  has  suffered  from  the  same  condi- 
tions which  have  injuriously  affected  wheat 
but  on  account  of  its  hardier  nature  the  gen- 
eral average  is  considerably  higher,  standing 
at  90.8,  against  92.0  on  April  1 and  95.7  at  the 
same  date  in  1886.  The  condition  of  barley  is 
low,  the  average  being  87.8,  against  96.7  in 
May,  1886,  and  82  in  1885.  The  season  has 
been  more  generally  advanced  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  than  usual,  spring  plowing  being 
seriously  behind  only  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
south  to  Pennsylvana  and  on  the  Pacific 
slope  In  these  sections  it  has  been  delayed 
by  cold  and  excess  of  moisture.  Elsewhere 
the  work  is  ahead  of  an  average  year,  the 
season,  especially  during  April,  having  been 
generally  favorable,  with  the  temperature 
above  the  normal  and  the  rainfall  at  a mini- 
mum. The  proportion  already  done  on  May  1 
is  estimated  at  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
while  the  amount  usually  completed  at  that 
date  is  about  76  per  cent. 

Potatoes  are  now  beiDg  shipped  in  very 
large  quantities  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  to  Ontario  and  Manitoba.  The 
only  drawback  is  the  want  of  the  cars,  which 
is  owing  to  the  recent  blockades  on  the  Inter- 
colonial disarranging  the  supply  available 
Heavy  shipments  of  potatoes  are  also  being 
made  from  Canning  and  other  Bay  of  Fundy 
ports  to  Boston,  New  York,  Portland,  and 
other  ports  in  the  United  States.  Owing  to 
the  increasing  demands  on  Nova  Scotia  pota- 
toes every  spring  for  seed  purposes,  the  Nova 
Scotia  farmers  intend  planting  very  heavily 
this  season. 

There’s  a big  pool  in  June  wheat  now  in 
Chicago.  The  clique  is  said  to  have  already 
bought  not  less  than  40,000,006  bushels  at 
Chicago,  besides  owning  the  wheat  at  St. 
Louis,  Toledo,  Now  York  aud  San  Francisco, 
and  probably  half  the  wheat  at  Liverpool. 
The  secrecy  of  the  manipulation  is  declared  on 
all  hands  to  bo  amazing  What  millionaires 
are  working  the  movement  is  unknown.  The 
brokers  employed  act  on  cypher  orders,  all 
signed  “Nelson,”  aud  all  starting  from  Cincin- 
nati. The  Standard  Oil  men,  the  Nevada 
Bank,  Armour  & Co.,  and  about  20  other 
capitalists  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  pool. 

Wheat  prices  this  week  have  advanced  ir- 
regularly on  manipulation,  dry  weather,  un- 
favorable crop  reports,  stronger  foreign  mar- 
kets aud  free  export  demand.  Flour,  too, 
is  5 cents  to  15  cents  higher.  Indian  corn  is 
more  animated  for  export,  and  the  options 
have  advanced.  Oats  weakened  after  an  ad- 
vance, owing  to  free  offerings. 

The  stock  of  wheat  at  Minneapolis  and  St. 
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THE  MAPES  MANURES. 

F«r  Cabbages  Cauliflowers,  Corn,  Potohws,  V,..,. tables,  llmgarfan  (Jrass  Millet  *. 

THE  MARES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  158  FRONT  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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Paul  on  May  7,  1887,  was  7,682,886  bushels, 
i ne  weekly  milling  consumption  of  wheat  at 
Minneapolis  is  about  500.000  bushels.  The 
new  crop  will  not  be  available  (except,  per- 
haps, to  a very  limited  extent)  till  about  the 
last  week  in  September,  or  for  30  weeks.  The 
&£apo]i8  Vlills  wip  require,  therefore.  10,- 
000,000  bushels  of  milling  wheat  prior  to  the 
new  crop,  or  about  3,500,000  bushels  more  than 
-was  m stock  on  May  7.  Duluth,  however, 
contained  10,753,339  bushels  of  wheat  on  the 
date  named. 

The  stock  of  winter  wheat  May  7,  1887,  at 

i ftw£ttlwJ!s,1»080'1S3  bushels;  at  Toledo 
1,033,869  bushels,  and  at  Detroit  318,813  bush- 
els, a total  of  3,431,814  bushels. 

All  accounts  from  California,  Texas  and  the 
.southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  indi- 
cate that  the  growers  and  local  buyers  of 
wool,  including  those  from  some  of  the  West- 
ern markets,  are  no  less  confident  than  a year 
ago.  The  prices  reported  to  have  been  paid 
tor  small  lots  in  Texas  are  relatively  much 
higher  than  those  now  realized  in  Boston 
New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
wFr®jgbfc  rates  from  Texas,  east  of  Fort 
Worth,  to  St.  Louis,  have  finally  been  estab- 
hshed  at  H per  100  pounds  to  Chicago;  $1.30 
to  Philadelphia,  and  $1.45  to  New  York.  A 
uc t ion  in  rates  from  California  is  announced 
py  Southern  Pacific  Company,  the  new 
tariff  being  $1.50  per  100,  or  the  same  as  the 
Canadian  Pacific’s.  It  is  thought  that  this 
will  lead  to  early  shipments. 

In  the  Boston  market  the  sales  of  the  week 
i b956,000  pounds,  as  compared  with 

f , too, 000  pounds  last  week  and  1,168,000  pounds 
m the  corresponding  week  last  year.  The  fol- 
lowing are  comparative  prices: 

Ohio  * Pennsyivania  X 

8h  o rp(.nnJvvX  ;t  -V. S3®33  32@34 

M?Jhivanxn-.XX  aUd  ab°Ve 

11 

Texas  spring,  12  months 19®23  20@23 

Amvals  of  hogs  at  Chicago  the  past  week 
nave  fallen  below  corresponding  time  last 
year,  but  this  has  been  more  than  made  up  bv 
the  enlarged  number  handled  at  points  fur- 
ther west;  total  packing  for  the  week  170,000 
v«fnr.nC?mpared  Wlfch  155.000  last  week,  and 
°J0r  corresponding  time  last  year;  total 

1 mnmThi  ltodate  1,330,000  hogs  against 
1,1/u.uuo  last  year— increase,  160,000.  Prices 
ol  hogs  have  been  moderately  reduced,  gen- 

ornf  nyou°ct0  15  pep  100  Pounds,  and^he 

seems  to  favor  a probable  further 
reduction  in  the  near  futm-e.  Quality  of 
hogs  being  packed  is  now  generally  good. 

1 here  was  rather  less  export  movement  of 
hog  products  and  provisions  during  the  week 
and  speculative  operations  were  also  less  con- 
spicuous than  previously.  Prices  have  tended 

ateTvtode  i°r  CaSh,  g,00ds'  Pork  sold  moder- 
On  dealers  and  shippers  and  closed  easier. 

for  li  dsda,yVat  Chicago,  on  free  settlements 
for  May  and  June,  mess  pork  broke,  precipi- 
tately, to  $30.  Western  steam  lard  declmed 

thlwe«HPtl0nS  sTMHly  (vvith  the  break  at 
M m Thn°|mC,dfl'atS:ly  active  speculation, 
and  on  Ihhrsday  closed  heavily 


Fruits.— Dried. — Apples  — Fancy  Evaporated  iSe 
dn'  do;,at  do.  prime.  13@lSUc- 

Ohm SnSf'k! iced.4hf  .5e;  do  do  quarters, 4 to  5c- do 
and  Michigan  quarters,  bbis,  4 lo  iWic;  do  West- 
ern,  do  bags,  3,«)4c.  Peaches.— North  Carolina  peeled 
choice,  new.  I6@17c:  do.  do.  do,  prime,  13al5c?  do 
choice,  15@l6c:  do.  do.  prime  isiaiJe' 
Cherries  pitted,  6®i0c.  Raspberries—  evapor- 
ated.  22c,  do.  sun-dried.  21c  Blackberries— 
prime,  8 to  8f£c.  Whortleberries— 6@7c.  Plums  5®6c 
Peaches— unpeeled,  sun  dried,  4@5c7  ® 

Peanuts— Have  a moderate  jobbing  demand  at 
3^®4c. C farmers-' glades^0’  f0r  taPCy  baDdP“*ed; 

quoted°at 

50  per  crate  ami  self  moderately  southern  new  no 
t aloes  have  a good  demand  and  are  steady  S^uth- 
ll1 n^r s good  demand;  beets  are  selling  at 
xL5!™  25  *>er  cra!e>  and  P^as  at  40c@$2  50  per  crate-  all 
9 fywP  uac^anSt*d.  Potatoes.— State,  Hebron.  $2 
^ S2  50^2  65:  do,  Peerless,  $2  25-  Maine 

I?' IL’iKS?®’  50(3)2  75;  Malne  aad  N.  B.,  Hebron? 
tito^f  \7ifi.BnrKKU(la  P°tatoe8’  M 00(36  50.  Florida  po- 
tatoes, 3<^i6.  Cabbages,  new,  per  bbl  S:l  OO^iS 

8lD  o^5n_ner?1Uda  percrate'  *' »■  ASparag*us,  pefdol; 
fi  m rnson  £ per  £rate’  ®15u  t0  Beans,  perorate 
0 : Cucumbers,  per  crate,  *1@3  50*  Peas  ner 

perorate  «?(a®5c\SplDacn’  per  bbl’  ®2  to  2 Squash, 
per  crate,  60@<5c;  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  $2  50@3  50. 


E?nl&e-“V4  l0,®4  60:  Minnesota  Rakers,  in  sacks 
9d®3  10  iu  bbls-  Buckwlfekat 

Ryeh^.'° 


PROVISION  MARKETS. 

gpp SfsSHSSSs 

bpsU|-)  ?>IS'  7CV  P,lokIed  Hams,  li@liwc;  Pickled  Bel- 
at  Ur  at  8^c*  Drkssed  Hogs.- Quoted 

Lfnhl?Af'7(rmKfr8ldsMeesA#I5co-  New  do,  Sifi; 
shStcIe^a?S8b25^nio  cltbaI^®3®p^|Si'ear8'°bs,d$^8  20- 
@S  8 25;  short  clear,  *8  35@8  50;  Hams,  |ll  25@14,  *8  10 

K 7«t».  if^r054’  6M@714c.  Lard— City  Refined 
$6.87}?@7.’  ’ team’  37^:  d0'  Butchers’  loote,’ 

DAIRY  and  egg  markets. 

e?yeaf5f  2ac  CreVam- 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  May  14  1887 

per  head.  at  to  «4S  each.  Cows  at  *46 

do  veals  10s  ih  at  ^a^®  Veals,  135  tb  at  6^4c; 

6c;5veais;  125  It',  at  V; 

84  40  to  5 00:  Territory  Sheen  sold  at 

<^.r  ^ lb1  °a|iOS4dSa®70'dP^ 

d o'  atJ  'sfi^t)96  ohk)m Ihee  gd  ’4  dP' 

Sheep rlafi'br,‘at'  « S^vlrn?®'  5er  Michwan 

22?hof5“^Reeelpts  for  flve  days,  26,604  head,  against  26 

S5sa^w%#« 

8«»lSJtf*6*S,8»4lS^4W 

asr«sa3Ta%|?nf.,Wt!83s* 

medium  wligh^eC*|d  iIa^I;’  ,®5  25®5  3°;  Selected 
84  S0@4  »;WStg^'  |l@4°l?  adi  offers  «2g2T  KUdS' 

S|r?0 

5 25;  ligmfdS4®ro@®05;skmaC*3^4^nd  Sbippin»  *3  "0® 

^4  l^t'^xans,1*!  ^IsoTl’amb^i4  IS*"™ 


erf  HaMte?thln  Jthe?nrfn?°ntS’  Fine  W°o1  Grow 
Po0u“lf„Sf\lda0Reh’/4u/rj>>Pd^  1B’,53« 

^“h*afif»iERSBss 

Mention  this  pape^"*411"’  Vena“K«  Co.,  Pa. 


Billy  Boelvn.  the  m st  noted  show  bull 
.7  9 and  sire  in  America,  and 

JJC  Brave  Uendrif*!**  fhe  greatest  prize 
the  w2rldi0UBbIy  the  best  bull’oMbrefe 

TermsIas^le^m^cRem^'  P'iCeS  reaapaab^- 

EDGAlt  UUIDEKOPER, 
Meadville,  Pa. 

the  pine  stock  farm, 

Holstein  - Friesian  Cattle. 

.pc«S»?Kk  iLSoSKs. 

Tims  1 1 Edward  S.  Dave,  Scpi. 

Liias.  11.  Fitch,  Prop.,  Pepperell,  Mass. 


An  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Children’s  Car- 
riages giving  latest  novelties,  and  greatest 
number  of  designs  ever  manufactured,  mailed 
on  application  by  the  Luburg  Carriage  Co 
Fhila,  Pa. — Adv. 

LATEST  MARKETS. 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  May  14,  1887. 
NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Ola?s^catio^bareUas  foUows;CCOrdlng  C°  tbe  Amerlcan 
New  Orleans. 

Ordinary Cplan„ds:  ...  and  Unit. 

Strict  Ordinary 

Good  Ordinary 9 11-16 

^wCtM^?in0grdlnary1^ 

Strict  Low MiddUngV..,,!  -1!.;6 
Good  MidiaiW. 

mihhiiGo°^  Middling. -li)^ 

Middling  Fair lig 

Falr 


iV* 

10 

11 

11 

11 

12 


'15-16 

5-16 

11-16 

1-16 

5-16 

9-16 

15-16 

9-16 


Texas. 

8Jd 

9 15-16 

m 

10  5-16 
10  11-16 
10% 

11  1-16 
11  5-16 
11  9-16 

11  15-16 

12  9-15 

■ 9« 

- 104S 

'duU  8a°ndd  St 

short  do,  4a®o0c;  oat,  40®45c;  whea^Sfto  35c.’  50®60c; 

doHc0ommt™to1CgaoodHOlP|T7ctaio  ^ hbe,stt  20®22ei 

medium,  s^se;  Pac  tic  Coast’  iV  8??  Hesl’  9®"lc;  do 
common  to  gooa.Hane  do  b,e',.t’  iH®20c:  do 

Foreign— German,  1888  best  1 1°  prlme  '3»9e. 

good,  13®l5c,  English,  do  iSc  d COmmou  to 


pifisi 

3ark,  per  doz,  #2<s2  25.  P d ’ ®3  23;  b<Juabs, 

at  ,85®92^-  00  fta 

fit  Q'x/Jiii  s ab  Ov)(.<}(9Uc. , 100  lbs.  at  9Uto9.ic  sham** 

MM®1  02  jk,  and  rye  feed  85®90c.  screenings  at  ?5 

steadvTS  A^*!j<HSr'TApples‘-  In  moderate  demand  and 
prinnf’  l^tn°9nd  demal,d  for  strawberries-  Norfolk 


■ft ■>»»•>. 

ing  Butter,  6@8c*  Che^se^ -wSt^xr^v5'  Pack- 
vanaia  ’ mn^siim?/0 f^sc’ 

SB*lsggggt8&  ay‘  “ >•«  “ “»  »» 

trll?  14cf y’  Cb0iCe  "’estern-  to  15c;  Eastern  ex- 

da^f5®20cU  pe^'dor^  16®21^0- 

ery, ' lsSSlc. ^Egg^-S Jcf  ,~^Ulet’ Dalry,14(§,18c;  creEm- 
FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 

3,  Reck  No! 

•aTSt4aMPtei  a^3  *°  COR  */— U n graded  Mixed 

pc^ofVcfr  f 

fe^34Cid°’  f°r  Juue’  ^^cTdo  for  Jiiy' 

®I  Ll““^““efa*2°75©s  dif  eEI?ra 

Comm^n5[o3Good°Extra  Wesmnf 's?  35fti?"5*!GmriUb’ 
Common  Extra  M?nnesota?°*3  wfcielr  V$f  75S 

faten?6  ^^Ln^nJ4 

Indhfs’,  84  75®^80®ftlau'er<in  new^kgs.  ^ouiniKR^I*Fi^uRt 
-Common  to  Fair  Extra  at  83  fu@4  00,  and  Good  m 
Choice,  $4  10® 5 25-  Ryk  FnouR.-Suiwrtine  82  64  « 

Corn  Meal.- Yellow  Western  Quoted  at  Iv 
and  Brandywine  at  $2  65@2  75  $ ,5; 

Boston.— -Flour,— Dull.  Choice  Extras.  83  25',/.';  -n 

Drlmp1O*4^^ttra-’1n:i05^o4  00,’  sPriDF  wheat  Patents' 
L’Jm6*  1 yu  l<t  ■'>  10.  Corn —Firm:  Steamer  Yellow 
4nMS'ii5ee' Vner,  Mlx.ed’  52c-  Oats— Dull.  No.  1 white’ 
40®4UJkc;  No  2 wnite,  38«to39c;  No.  3 white  38c.  ’ 

Philadelphia — Flour. — Western  and  Pennsylvania 
uperfine,  82  50  to  $3  00;  do  do  do  extra  83  to  s’sso- 

^Ue7^sW^4Sn;5,  ‘°  83  ^V“4lvtn1& 

. ' process,  84  to  84  25;  Delaware  family,  84  to  84  4u 

ani  cdlaarr'*$4  to /44-z-5;  Stra!Kbt'  «*  25  to^l  50;  fndi- 
ciiia  ciear,  *4  to  *4  25:  do  straight.  *4  ■/et  to  «4  <;n. 

Louis  and  Southern  Illinois  clear,  84  to  84  24-  do  Ho 
straight,  84  25  to  *4  50;  Winter  wheat  natfnt  Si 
85  ou.  Minnesota  bakers’  clear  M 24  K i.,LSt  ,to 
straight  84  25  to  84  6();  mu’neTota  patents  ' fair  to 

Lfa;Sdt  quiited^t  5™uf  59jk(p 

to  riS  o l,ocat|on.  No.  j mixed  for  May,  4 i 
to  4M4e:  ,?A  f;,r  ’Iaile'  17'4  to  ««C:  do  for  July  48 
mixtTf  il,  N-,,Tr,,  4W*4'->‘Ac.  OAT.S.-NO.  3 

S S'Y’  mixed,  33ej  No  3 white,  3644c- No  2 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

ESTABLISHED  1805. 

$.  H.  & E.  H.  FROST 

inn  i>  a i?  iy  m 


JEItpy  RE!)  ,»oLAND.tniNA 
t lieMer  Ulntp,  lUrkhliire  A.  York’ 
Southdown,  Cotswold 
and  Oxford  D,'Wn  Sheep  and  Lamb* 
Scotch  Col  ley  Shepherd  Dogs  and 
b an  cy  Poultry.  Send  for  Catalogue 
W.ATLEE  BURPEE  & CO.Phila.p* 


FOR  SALE. 

A Deautiful  COUNTRY  RESIDENCE  and  Fabm  it 
miles  from  N.  Y.  Citv  consisitnfr  ao, T 
acres  of  Ornamental  Grounds  I awnq  t^lre© 

$l,000  may  remain  on  mortgage  It  is  a beautiful  . in  ' 

»8»j?Ksr«^*B«ss 

JONES 

it  j.] 

PAYStheFREICHT 

Twe  BLerer'’  Sl«*0h“*rins>nlBra,% 
Tare  Beam  and  Beam  Box  for 


Brerr  tlie^cale.  For  free  price  lisa 
* * t m » r i h P 4 Pc  r and  address 

-jON/S  ?F  BINBHAMT0N, 
BINGHAItITON.  N.  Y. 

tie1s°ft?o«^^ed  out  uansy  PIants-  Choicest  Varie- 
s.  htron8  aild  very  cheap,  beginning  to  bloom. 

U<  C.  HOBART,  Homer,  N.  Y.  J 


I Wasliiugtou  Territory  Fruit.  I ifigA 

Chamt.tonyce,  PVlue’-  PuyalluP  Mammoto  (liiw)  and 
Red^?kieherr^err  «?•  ,E,verKreen  Blackberry  and 
rant  rntJ y,‘  Washington  red-fiovverlng  Cur- 
rant. Catalogue  free.  J,  M OGLE, 

Puyallun,  Wash.  Ter. 

750  KINDS  OF  FLOWERS 

a I*  « ~ SEEI>.  One  Cent  Each.  Send  For  List. 

ALABAMA  NURSERIES,  Athens,  O. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

IELF-ADJUSTI8B  SWISS  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented  n™ 


CHflWWEL  CAN  CREAMERY 

SS'SiSpSE 


,ale:  Affntl' Vvaute.rSen'dTor chc^tam. 
Warren,  Mass.,  and  Ft  .AtkiMon,’ Wisconsin 


HORSE _P0WERS 

LATEST  IMPROVEMENT 

?Nat-ht-n.tA,fir  THRESHING  and  CLEAN. 
ING  GRAIN;  also  Machines  for  SAWING 

a i , , 93  WOOD  with  Circular  and 

SLi™"-'- v'-sis 


considering  _ 

*S-  EASY  DRAFtTduraBILITY 
QUANTITY  & QUALITY  of  Work 

SKri-aSA.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS 

n , irn'tS-owi  stmitS’;'”  ”„'L 


WHEEL 

THESTRONGEST  AND  BEST  WHEEl  MADE 


MOSELEY’S 

OCCIDENT  CREAMERY 

and  refricerator. 

Quantity  INCREASED.  Quality  IMPROVED. 
N°  sediment  with  either  milk  or  cream 
. ? !?tr,etly  on  Merit.  S$r-  One 
at  wholesale  where  we  have  no  Agent 

MOSELEY  & PRITCHARD  MFG.  CO 
Send  for  circular,  Clinton,  Iowa, 


t^,n£eSM 

Digger.  Agents  wanted.  R.  H A GM,  WORKS 
Riverliead,  (V,  y,  9 

PIITTON  GRINDER 


Perfect  Mowing 

MACHINE  KNIFE 
CRINDER. 

Weighs  bnt  18  I^bs. 
jDt°  the  field  and  attached  to  Mow- 
aCA  ine  Wheel.  Send  for  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue. Agents  wanted  in  every  County. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  CO.,  189  Water  St.,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER 


MAY  21 


for  ll)c  Jbmtijj. 


letters  from  the  cousins. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  : It  has  been  a long 
time  since  I have  written  you  a letter,  and  I 
suppose  you  have  almost  forgotten  your  niece. 
The  sweet  peas  you  sent  me  grew  very  luxu- 
riantly. They  were  really  beautiful.  Their 
colors  were  delightful  to  the  eye.  They  have 
six  colors.  We  had  a joyful  Thanksgiving 
day.  We  had  a fine  turkey  for  the  Thanks- 
giving dinner.  It  was  delicious.  I wish  you 
had  been  here  for  dinner.  I know  you  would 
have  enjoyed  it  very  much.  We  bad  rnauy 
other  nice  toothsome  things,  among  which 
some  flue  sweet-cakes  were  very  attractive 
and  delicious.  Our  crops  of  grain  were  very 
excellent  and  abundant.  We  have  several 
fine  turkeys,  some  of  which  are  wild  ones. 
From  your  niece,  N.  E.  WOODFORD. 

Alpina,  W.  Va. 

[Uncle  Mark  wishes  he  could  have  been  on 
hand.] 

Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins:  I am 
a little  girl  12  years  old,  and  want  to  be  a 
Cousin.  I have  five  sisters,  Elsie,  Annie,  Mat- 
tie,  Nellie,  and  Mazie;  all  want  to  be  Cousins. 
We  can  hardly  wait  till  the  Rural  comes.  I 
read  the  letters  in  the  Rural  every  week. 
We  milk  21  cows.  My  sister  Annie  and  I 
fed  22  calves  this  winter.  Out  of  that  num- 
ber we  are  raising  6.  We  have  three  little 
Jersey  calves  that  we  are  learning  to  lead. 
We  call  them  Mattie,  Nettie,  and  Madge.  We 
had  two  twin  calves  that  we  named  Ginger- 
bread and  Sweetcake.  How  are  they  for 
names?  They  were  so  near  alike  that  we 
could  hardly  tell  them  apart.  We  have  made 
a good  deal  of  garden.  We  sowed  about 
three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  onion  seeds.  We 
have  some  nice  lettuce  to  eat  now ; the  seed 
was  sown  iu  February  in  cold  frames.  Papa 
planted  about  2,000  fruit  trees  this  spring,  and 
we  girls  held  the  trees  for  the  men. 

Waynesboro,  Pa.  vinnie  good. 

[Gingerbread  is  my  favorite,  I guess.  My 
mother  used  to  make  good  gingerbread,  and  I 
would  like  to  get  some  like  it  now.  We  are 
glad  to  have  you  all  come  iu  the  club.— u.  M.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I have  been  attend- 
ing school  since  last  September,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  the  middle  of  June,  and  as 
you  all  kuow,  when  one  is  going  to  school 
there  is  not  much  time  for  writing  letters. 
We  received  the  Rural  Free  Seed  Distribution 
some  time  ago.  Last  year  we  planted  the 
Rural  Garden  Treasures,  and  they  were  very 
pretty.  We  are  going  to  plant  them  this  year 
and  give  them  extra  good  care,  and  see  how 
many  different  kinds  of  flowers  we  can  raise 
from  them.  I am  a great  lover  of  flowers, 
and  we  always  raise  a good  many  (if  the  hens 
don’t  scratch  them  up).  We  have  tried  sev- 
eral ways  to  keep  them  out  of  our  flower  beds, 
but  we  do  not  have  very  good  success.  Do 
any  of  you  know  a good  way  to  keep  them 
out?  Perhaps  Uncle  Mark  can  tell  us  some 
good  ways,  for  I presume  he  raises  flowers. 

I do  think  the  hens  might  find  some  other 
place  to  scratch  beside  in  our  flower  beds, 
for  it,  is  such  a disappointment  to  have  the  hens 
scratch  them  up  when  you  have  taken  so  much 
pains  in  preparing  the  beds  and  sowing  the 
seeds,  and  watching  the  plants  grow,  when 
they  are  small,  and  then  when  they  are  about 
an  inch  high  to  have  an  old  hen  and  her  chick- 
ens get  in  and  scratch  them  all  out  but  three 
or  four  that  she  did  not  notice.  If  any  one 
can  tell  us  any  way  of  keeping  them  out  I am 
sure  we  will  be  very  much  obliged,  indeed. 

MILLIE  BALDWIN. 

[I  have  tried  various  ways  and  never  had 
any  success  except  in  keeping  the  hens  shut 
up.  Then  they  can’t  get  out  to  do  any  damage. 
When  I was  younger  I could  chase  them  away , 
but  I am  pretty  old  to  do  that  now.  -u.  M.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  One  of  our  neighbors 
caught  an  oppossum  in  his  pig  pen.  He  did 
not  know  what  it  was  so  he  took  it  to  Delavan 
and  about  100  people  came  to  look  at  it,  and 
among  them  were  two  darkies,  and  when  they 
saw  it  they  said  it  was  an  oppossum.  There 
was  never  one  known  to  bo  around  here  be- 
fore. Last  week  we  all  had  the  measles;  that 
is,  my  two  brothers,  and  two  sisters  and  my- 
self. We  all  were  very  sick.  We  all  are  quite 
well  now.  We  have  very  nice  weather 
now.  Pa  has  sowed  ten  acres  of  oats  and  is 
plowing  now.  Your  Niece, 

Delavan,  Wis.  zella  shimmins. 

[The  negroes,  at  the  South,  are  very  fond 
of  ’possum  hunting.  They  like  baked  ’possum 
too.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  mu  it  taste  like  a 
woodchuck.  I had  to  eat  a piece  of  a wood- 
chuck once,  and  shall  uever  forget  how  it 
ta-,ted  — U.  M.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  1 would  like  to  join 
tin*  Y.  H.  C.  I am  a boy,  11  years  old.  I live 
a farm  of  12IJ  acres.  I go  to  school.  Pa 


has  taken  the  Rural  New-Yorker  for  18 
years,  and  he  says  that  he  could  not  do  with- 
out it.  We  have  four  horses  and  nine  cows. 

Pa  has  put  in  10  acres  of  oats  this  spring.  Ma 
planted  the  flower  seeds  and  they  were  pretty. 

My  largest  brother  and  I planted  the  melon 
seeds;  they  did  not  come  up  very  well,  but 
when  they  did  we  tended  to  them.  Two  of 
the  melons  weighed  33j£  pounds.  For  my 
pet  I have  a baby  brother  six  weeks  old.  I 
would  like  to  have  you  send  a pretty  name  for 
it.  Yours  truly,  Freddie  h.  mickey. 
Huron  Co.,  Ohio. 

[I  don’t  like  “pretty”  names  for  boys.  They 
are  nice  when  the  boy  is  a baby  and  is  cun- 
ning, but  when  he  gets  to  be  a man  the  pretty 
name  does  him  no  good.  We  want  everything 
about  a man  that  will  make  him  manly. 

— u.  m.]  

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  Please  answer  a few 
questions  for  me.  I am  learning  to  bud, 
graft  and  propagate  plants.  Now  what  I 
want  to  know  is  this:  1.  Are  budded  apples 
and  pears  as  good  as  root  grafted  ones?  I do 
not  see  where  the  difference  is,  though  I am 
told  that  budded  trees  are  no  good.  2.  Under 
the  apple  and  pear  trees  a good  many  seed- 
lings come  up  from  the  fruit  that  dropped  the 
year  before;  will  not  those  make  good  stocks? 

Your  Nephew, 

Madison  Co.,  Ills.  wm  jackson,  jr. 
Ans. — 1.  Experience  and  observation  have 
pretty  well  demonstrated  that,  as  between 
trees  budded  near  the  crown,  upon  one  or  two 
year-old  seedlings,  using  the  entire  root,  and 
those  root-grafted  upon  sections  (short  pieces) 
of  seedling  roots,  the  budded  trees  are  more 
productive,  if  not  also  more  hardy.  The  pre- 
valance of  root-grafting,  as  compared  with 
budding,  arises  rather  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
cheaper  and  in  some  respects  more  convenient; 
rather  than  from  a belief  that  it  produces 
better  or  healthier  trees;  although  such  root- 
grafts  of  very  hardy  or  vigorous  varieties  are 
sometimes  employed  to  be  top-grafted  at 
standard  hight,  with  more  tender  or  feeble 
growing  kinds.  2.  These  seedlings  will  prob- 
ably make  as  good  stocks  as  those  usually  em- 
ployed for  such  purpose,  which  are  grown  by 
millions  from  the  seeds  washed  from  the 
pomace  of  refuse  fruit;  but  the  best  way  to 
secure  good  seedling  stocks  would  be,  to 
select,  not  the  finest  fruits,  but  those  yielding 
the  largest,  plumpest  and  most  perfectly  de- 
veloped seeds,  recollecting  that  we  are  aiming 
to  produce  the  soundest  trees;  and  that  to  do 
so,  we  must  plant  good  seed.  Wheu  the  pur- 
pose is  to  produce  improved  fruit,  quite  a dif- 
ferent class  of  considerations  must  prevail. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

To  destroy  lnlurlouB  Insects  Is  conceded  by  all  or- 
chardlsts  as  necessary  to  secure  perfect  fruit,  for  full 
directions  and  outfit  for  hand  or  horse  power  at  bottom 
cash  prices  address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  I . 

THE  “COMMON  SENSE”  MILK  PAIL. 

Tbls  la  the 
only  perfect 
Pall  made.— 
There  are  no 
seams  In  the 
front  to  catch 
the  dirt.  It  has 
a perfectly  lit* 
ting  strainer, 
which  can  be 
1 n s t a n tly  re- 
moved, so  that 


E0SSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 

Is  made  from  Red  Oxide  Ore— Is  the  »M*st  and  most 
durable  Paint  for  Tin.  Iron  and  8b Ingle  Roofs  Horns 
Farm  utensils,  etc.,  will  not  crack  or  peel  will  protect 
roofs  from  sparks.  Ham pl^  free.  Ask  prices  of 
KOKhlK  IRON  ORE  PAINT  i O., 

Oirdensbu  rut  N.  * • 

Makes  Five  Cations  «f  “ delicious,  sparkling 
temperance  beverage.  Strengthens  and  puri- 
fies the  blood.  Its  purity  and  delicacy  commend  it 
to  all.  Sold  by  druggists  and  storekeepers  every  where. 

< lieaper  than  Paint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 

For  Outbuildings,  Shingles,  Fences,  etc.  Durable. 
Strong  Preservatives  of  the  Wood.  Can  be  applied 
with  a Whitewash  Brush  bv  any  boy.  In  all  colors. 

SA  MU  EL.  LA  HOT,  Sole  M anufacti  her. 
Send  for  Circular.  70  KILBY  ST  , BOSTON. 


PATENTED. 

taThedPa\iais  made6 from  heavy  XX  tin,  and  Is  In  all 
respects  the  best  in  the  world. 

Send  for  special  circular.  Agents  wanted. 

MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  TEATS. 
This  Is  the  best  Tube  in  the  market.  Sent,  post- 
paid to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Tube,  25 cents;  Five  Tubes,  #1.00.  Send  for  spe- 
, clal  circulars  to 

BARTLETT  & DOW, 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

ANEW  BUTTERPRESERVATIVE. 

KEL.L.OGG’8 

Royal  Salt. 

POSITIVELY  PREVENTS  BUTTER 
F If 091  EVER  BECOMING  RANCID- 

Endorsed  bv  George  B.  Douglas,  Esq.,  Ex-President 

Mercantile  Exchange:  Putnam  Conklin.  Esq  . Manager 
Thurber,  Whyland  & Co.'s  Butter  Department,  New 
York  City:  Col  Wm.  Crozter,  Northport,  L I.,  N.  li- 
st Louis  Dairy  Co.,  Charles  Cabaune,  Gtn  1 Manager, 
st  Louis  Mo.,  and  others.  See  American  Agriculturist, 

Pa&R2SA ^.U#UBY-Theb  Western  Dairy  Supply  Co..  88 
and  90  Lake  Street,  Chicago  111.;  thlhk  | Jones. 
TTtloa  N Y.;  John  S.  Carter,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  P.  J. 
Kaufman,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana:  W.  V . bithian,  South- 
hold,  L.  I.:  Frank  Sisson  and  C.  J.  Vrets,  New  London, 
Uonn  G.  A Waggaman,  Houston.  Texas,  R.  G.  Mar- 
cel 1 u s Schenectady.  N.  Y.:  Spangler  & R^h,  Marietta. 
Pa  - Woodward  & Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.:  H.  C.  Tanner 
& Co.  Saluda.  N C.:  R.  Stokes  Sayre,  Talladega.  Ala.; 
Ten  Broeck  & Wentworth,  Chatham,  N.  Y.;  John  P. 
Lonas,  Mt.  Jackson.  Va  : Charles  A.  Muller.  Beekman, 
N.  Y.-  Homer  RamsdeU  Trans  Co.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
J.  B Templeman,  Broadway,  Va.;  J.  C.  Leslie.  Spring 
field  Ohio;  Butter  Preservative  Salt  Co.,  New  York 
Ciiy  N)  Y„  and  dealers  in  dairy  supplies  generally 
throughout  theUnited  States. 

BUTT ER  PRESER  V A TI VE  SALT  CO., 

Office  and  Factory. 

Foot  of  West  Eleventh  Street.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

PUREMHX 

WARREN 

MILK  BOTTLES 

Patented  March  23d,  1880. 

Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
>y  of  Milk  in  all  Cities 
and  Towns.  e- 

A LONG-NEEDED  WANT 
AT  LAST  SUPPLIED. 
A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 
73  Murray  St.,  NEW  I0BK. 


EPPS’S 

CRATEFUL-CONIFORTINC 

COCOA 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I am  a little  girl  10 
years  old.  We  have  two  cats  and  three  dogs, 
a cow  and  a horse.  One  of  our  cats — the  big- 
gest one — climbs  up  the  vines  to  the  roof  of 
our  piazza,  then  she  jumps  up  on  the  outside 
of  Mamma’s  window  sill  and  rattles  the  shut- 
ters to  be  let  in.  I like  to  read  the  letters 
from  the  Cousins.  I hope  you  will  have  room 
to  print  my  letter.  I would  like  to  be  one  of 
the  Cousins.  dora  french. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

[I  saw  a cat  last  winter  that  climbed  to  the 
roof  of  a house  so  as  to  get  a warm  place  by 
the  side  of  the  chimney.  She  was  there  every 
day.— u.  M.J 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I intend  to  be  a farm- 
er. I bought  a pair  of  grade  Devon  steer 
calves  last  spring  and  have  broken  them  to 
the  yoke  and  to  the  cart.  I intend  to  work  on 
the  farm.  I help  Pa  milk  and  feed  pigs  and 
chickens  and  feed  cattle  and  help  wash  and 
wipe  dishes,  but  would  rather  ride  horse  to 
cultivate  and  plow  corn  and  potatoes. 

Wilton,  Conn.  harry  r.  jackson. 

[We  want  lots  of  good  farmers  in  this  coun- 
try. We  want  those  who  like  to  farm,  and 
not  those  who  are  forced  into  it.  Boys  do  not 
generally  like  to  wash  dishes,  but  there  is  no 
disgrace  in  the  work,  especially  when  it  is 
done  to  help  mother. — U.  M.] 


WATER-PROOF,  ZZ 

er  rnttil  Is  also  A SUBSTITUTE  for  PLASTER 
fit  Half  th©  Cost.  Outlasts  the  building.  CAIvrE  l-» 
and  RUGS  of  same,  double  the  wear  of  oil  cloths.  Catalogue 

“ea/r“«  W.H.  FAY&CO.CAMDEN.N,  J. 

St.  Louis.  Minneapolis.  i-i  Omaha. 


Advertising* 


Care  hr  the  Children 

Children  feel  the  debility  of  the  changing  sea- 
sons, even  more  than  adults,  and  they  become 
cross,  peevish  and  uncontrollable.  The  blood 
Bhould  he  cleansed  and  the  system  invigorated 
by  the  use  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  Give  it  a trial. 

“ Last  spring  my  two  children  were  vaccinated. 
Soon  after,  they  broke  all  out  with  running  sores, 
so  dreadful  I thought  I should  lose  them.  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  cured  them  completely;  and  they 
have  been  h jalthy  ever  since.  I do  feel  that 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  saved  my  children  to  me.” 
Mas.  C.  L.  Thompson,  West  Warren,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  Si : six  for  $5.  Made 

only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  & CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


FRIENDS,  ”.’1!  mg  ..  HOMY 

In  anyway  interested  in  DDJJU  UU1IU1 
we  will  with  pleasure  send  a sample  copy 

SEMI  MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CtJLTUEE, 

with  a descriptive  price-list  of  latest  improvements  In 
Hives , Honey-Extractors , Comb  Foundation  ^ Section 
Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  everything 
pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented,  bimpiy 

send  your  address  pia.^lp^Wtento^  Me<nnaj  Q 


TRAVEL  VIA 

Through  Trains  with  Dining 
Cars,  Pullman  Palace  Sleep- 
ing Cars,  Modern  Coaches. 
Sure  connections  in  Union 
Depots  at  its  terminal  points, 
with  trains  from  and  to  the 
East,  West,  North  and  South. 
Cheapest,  Best  and  Quickest 
Route  from  Chicago,  Peoria 
or  St.  Louis  to 

DENVER,  ST.  PAUL, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  MINNEAPOLIS, 

OMAHA,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

KANSAS  CITY,  ST.  JOSEPH, 

CITY  OF  MEXICO,  ATCHISON. 

For  Tickets,  Rates,  Maps,  &c„  apply  to  Ticket  Agents 

of  connecting  lines,  or  address 

T.J  POTTER,  H.  B.  STONE,  PAUL  MORTON, 
1st  V P.  fl.  M.  0.  P.  & T.  A. 

For  a Pronouncing  Dictionary  containing  32,000  words, 
320  pages,  send  lGc.  in  stamps  to  i aul  Morton,  Chicago. 


HUMPHREYS’ 

^Homeopathic  Veterinary 
Specifics  for 
\ HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP. 
DOGS,  HOGS,  POULTRY. 

Fused  by  U.  5.  Governm’t. 
Chart  on  Rollers, 

and  Book  Sent  Free. 
Humphreys’  Med.  Co.,  109  Fulton^St^IbY. 

HUMPHREYS’ 

HOMEOPATHIC  ft  ft 

SPECIFIC  No.  ClQ 

H^So3^a?s.  The  only  successful  remedy  for 

Nervous  Debility,  Vital  Weakness, 

sl^^'vfar^r^Vtels’an^far^v^a^pmvder.  <fqr-S$5! 

Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE  TRUST  Co., 

capital  Paid-up  Sl.000.000 

offers  Its  (i  Per  Cent.  Debenture  Bonds  of  S500, 
#lfoO«  and  S5.G00.  running  ten  years  to  Trus- 
tees, Guardians,  aud  Individual  Investors. 
Secured  by  First  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  worth  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  loan,  J”15 ■ I’W1’ Tru’te" 

Securecf aTso’bj^the* entire* paid- lUK-apital^k  tLOOO.CW. 

It  also  offers  GUARANTEED  SIX  PER  CENT, 
first  mortgages  on  J’G  business  p.operty  and 

improved  farms  in  K ANbAS  and  MISSOURI. 

ROLAND  K.  CONKLIN.  SECRETARY, 

Equitable  Building,  New  York. 
Messrs  Morgan  & Brennan,  Providence, R.  I.,or 
John  M.  Sslirigley,  411  Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

orTs©  day’s>rbal. 

RUPTURE  RETAINED  AND  CURED. 

We  agree  to  retain  any  case  ’ 

reducible  or  refund  your  mo-  ‘ 
ney,  also  to  cure  any  accept- , 
ed  case  Our  Medicated  Soft 
Pad  and  Rupture  Solution  — — 

cures  had  cases  of  direct  and  scrotal  her 
nia  without  knife  or  needle.  Hydroce'e, 

Varicocele,  and  Spermatorhea  successfully 
treated,  either  at  office  or  by  correspond- 
ence  For  circulars,  rules  of  measurement,  and  self- 
instruction,  call  on  or  address  „ 

SANITARIUM,  77 M East  Market  ‘■treet, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


«<$  CHICAGO  $><• 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

INCORPORATED  1883. 

Facilities  for  teaching  and  clinical  advantages 
unsurpassed.  Regular  winter  session  for  1887-- 
1888  commences  October  1st.  For  prospectus  and 
further  information,  address  the  Secretary, 

JOSEPH  HUGHES,  M.  K.  C.  V.  S., 
#537  and  #539  State  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

PATENTS' 

P.  JL.  LEHMANN,  Solicitor  or  Patents,  Washington,  D.  0. 

So  chATg • union*  jtatont  la  aacurod.  Sand  for  OItcuIat. 

agricultdIaiTTM 

Containing,  by  analysis  of  Prof.  P.  B.  Wilson,  potoeh 
4 59  per  cent.;  nitrogen  equal  to  2 per  cent.  Ammonia. 
Put  up  in  200-lb.  bags  at  very  low  price. 

itratesoda 

AND 

NITRATE  POTASH. 

The  Nitrate  of  Potasli  contains  nitrogen  equal  to 
over  16  per  cent.  Ammonia  and  46  per  cent.  Potash. 

WM.  DAVISON  *&  CO., 

Baltimore,  Md. 


which  students  are  taugnt  m-  uidui  ° y'  

enable  us  to  tit  students  for  Short-Hand  and  lyne-Wnting 
office  positions  in  Three  Months’  tune.  1 lie  lessons  ore 
solely  tire  work  of  Mr.  Curtis  Haven,  can  be  learned  at  home 
by  a child,  and  cannot  be  obtained  except  at  one  of  Haven  8 
Colleges.  The  Christian  Ohnervar,  Baltimore  Md.,  says; 
“Tliev  are  a great  advance  beyond  other  systems,  making 
the  acquisition  of  Short-Hand  comparatively  easy.  Address 
either  of  Haven’s  Colleges:  New  York.N.V.;  ,1  hiladelphio, 
l'a. ; Chicago,  III.;  Cincinnati,  O. ; San  l rancisco,  CaL 


£-  to  n day.  Samples  worth  $1.50.  F REE. 

S>r>  Lines  not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  W rite 

Brewster  Halcty  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Holly, Mtoh. 


Fertilize  your  Lawns  with  WEN- 
DELLS’S  INODOROUS  FERTILIZER. 
Warranted  as  strong  as  any  in  the  Market. 

Five  pounds,  30  cents;  25  pounds,  $t; 
50  pounds,  $1.75;  100  pounds,  $2.75; 
200  pounds,  $4.50. 

F.  H.  WENDELL, 

Fairview,  IV.  J. 

GUTTA-PERCHA  ROOFING 

FOR  FLAT  AMD  STEEP  ROOFS. 

Cheap,  Durable^li^Applled^e-Proof.Wind- 

For  Factories,  Mills,  Barns,  Sheds,  Etc. 

Empire  Roofing  Co., 

‘357  Nurlli  12th  St.  P’  ilutlclphia,  1’a. 
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PERSONALS. 

The  late  W.  C.  de  Pauw  left  a fortune  var- 
iously reckoned  at  from  $10,000,000  to  $15,- 
000,000.  During  bis  life  be  gave  away  about 
$4,000,000. 

Tiie  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  recently  made 
ber  first  appearance  in  public  since  the  death 
of  her  husband.  The  occasion  was  a review 
of  the  80,000  troops  of  the  Madrid  garrison 

Sir  Edward  Thornton’s  hair  has  become 
snowy  white.  His  face  is  colorless,  and  that 
look  of  calm  benevolence  which  marked  his 
features  in  the  days  of  his  diplomatic  success 
has  entirely  vanished. 

A Dakota  woman,  who  wanted  a fur  cloak, 
trapped  minks,  tanned  the  skins, and  sent  them 
to  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  These  have  been 
made  into  a handsome  cloak,  for  which  she 
has  been  offered  $125. 

Germany,  with  a population  of  about  45,- 
0°U,°00,  supports  22  royal,  princely  and  ducal 
families  at  a direct  cos£  of  over  $15,000,000 
fi  om  the  public  funds,  besides  large  incomes 
fi  om  private  landed  and  other  possessions. 

The  Czar,  Czarina  and  principal  members 
of  the  imperial  household,  will  attend  the  re- 
view of  the  Don  Cossacks  two  weeks  hence, 
and  already  troops  are  stationed  along  the 
railroad  to  protect  the  train  in  which  they 
will  journey. 

Queen  Kapiolani,  of  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, who  is  being  feted  in  our  chief  Eastern 
cities,  suffered  from  homesickness  on  her 
voyage,  but  she  took  great  delight  in  visiting 
the  objects  of  interest  in  San  Francisco.  She 
is  46  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Gounod  was  recently  asked  how  much 
time  girls  ought  to  devote  daily  to  the  study 
of  the  pianoforte  in  order  to  perfect  their 
education.  “As  little  time  as  po  sible,”  he 
replied,  “for  those  who  are  not  goiDg  to  make 
it  their  profession.” 

Mr.  John  L.  Mitchell,  the  son  and  heir  of 
the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Mitchell,  Milwaukee, 
is  short  in  stature,  with  a shrewd  Scotch  face. 

He  has  a flowing,  full,  brown  beard,  which 
leaches  half  way  down  to  his  waist,  and  wears 
steel-bowed  spectacles. 

Some  five  years  ago  Isaac  Osterhout  be- 
queathed $200,000  for  the  establishment  of  a 
free  library  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  provided  the 
fund  should  accumulate  for  five  years.  His 
Widow  died  last  week,  and  the  fund  is  thereby 
increased  to  nearly  $400,000. 

Capt.  Ericsson,  of  Monitor  fame,  who  in 
vented  the  first  steam  fire-engine  somewhere 
about  1840,  is  over  80  years  old.  He  lives  on 
St.  John’s  Park  in  New  York.  He  works  12 
hours  a day,  and  for  exercise  takes  brisk 
walks  and  practices  sharp  gymnastics. 

Queen  Victoria  is  described  as  possessing 
a short,  stout  figure,  a face  with  the  long 
upper  lip  and  cold,  blue  eye  of  the  Georges, 
straight  bandeaus  of  gray  hair,  a rather 
flushed  complexion,  a most  graceful  walk  and 
a sort  of  sweet,  venerable,  natural  dignity 
and  power  about  her. 

Pope  Leo  XIII  expresses  his  inability  sufli- 
ciently  to  praise  the  prelates  of  the  Dnited 
States,  who  at  the  Plenary  Council  of  Balti- 
more with  weightiest  words  condemned  in- 
temperance as  “a  perpetual  incentive  to  sin 
and  a fruitful  root  of  all  evils,  bringing  the 
families  of  the  intemperate  into  the  direst 
ruin,  and  drawing  numberless  souls  down  to 
everlasting  perdition.” 


marriages  otherwise  entered  should  be  de- 
clared null  and  void.  It  is  evident  that  if  we 
are  to  shut  off  divorce  cases,  we  must  begin  at 
the  root  of  the  matter  and  endeavor  to  stop 
the  foolish  marriages  which  delight  divorce 
lawyers. 

Juanita,  published  by  D.  Lothrop  & Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  is  a romance  of  Cuban  life.  It 
is  a strange  story,  loosely  put  together,  and 
with  little  or  no  plot,  yet  for  all  this  it  is  consid- 
ered the  best  picture  of  the  Cuban  life  of  50 
years  ago,  that  has  ever  been  prepared.  It  is 
written  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin,  and  takes  rank  with  that  novel  as  a 
terrible  picture  of  slavery.  Cuban  slavery 
was  far  worse  than  that  in  our  own  country. 
The  phases  of  it  presented  in  this  book  are 
simply  horrible;  and  yet  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  pictures  are  true  ones.  From  all  that  we 
can  learn  of  Cuba  and  its  people,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  beautiful 
island  is  a veritable  plague  spot,  so  far  as  in- 
telligence and  morality  are  concerned.  We 
have  no  place  for  Cuba  in  the  United  States. 


TlieimEi  BUCKEYE  FOLDING  BINDER 

Is  the  lightest-running  elevator  Binder  in  the  world  The 
Of  <L8’  aDd  we  stand  ready  to  maintain  this  claim  agatnst*™ ^flm0niS.trated  thls  in  thousands 

of  draft  .n  the  harvest  of  1887.  Its  merits  in  the  fleldVrlTn^  tests 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Judge  E.  H.  Bennett,  in  the  Forum,  has 
an  able  article  on  “Marriage  Laws.”  There 
is  a steady  increase  in  the  number  of  divorces 
throughout  the  entire  country.  Probably 
thousands  of  unhappy  marriages  are  con- 
tracted which  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  courts.  This  state  of  affairs  is  largely  due 
to  the  present  marriage  laws.  The  fact  of  it 
is  that  it  is  too  easy  to  get  married.  Hasty 
indiscreet  and  improvident  marriages,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  result  in  unhappiness.  Even 
after  all  the  warning  that  has  been  given 
every  year  sees  thousands  of  men  married  to 
women  who  are  totally  unfitted  by  nature,  ed- 
ucation, habits  or  associations  to  form  the  true 
companion  and  friend  which  a happy  marriage 
emauds.  Judge  Bennett  would  raise  the  law- 
ful age  of  marriage.  This  age  for  girls  should 
be  -l  at  least— certainly  unless  parents  or 
guardians  consent,  t o marriage  should  be  de- 
clared legal  unless  a public  registry  of  the  in- 
tention to  marry  is  made,  so  that  friends  or 
relatives  may  prevent  clandestine  or  foolish 
marriages.  All  marriages  should  be  solemn- 
ized in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  Those  who 
perform  the  ceremony  should'  have  power  to 
put  the  parties  under  oath  as  to  their  age,  sit- 
uation, etc.  The  laws  regulating  the  marriage 
eremouy  should  be  made  peremptory,  All 


One  of  the  strongest  scenes  in  any  modern 
novel  is  that  in  “The  Story  of  a New  York 
House”  where  old  Mr.  Dolph  meets  his  vaga- 
bond son  on  the  threshold  of  his  house.  It  is 
during  the  horrors  of  the  draft  riots  when 
negroes  were  killed  without  mercy.  A run- 
away negro  begs  for  protection  at  the  Dolph 
house  and  is  taken  in.  Then  the  mob  thunder 
at  the  door.  Old  Mr.  Dolph  opens  it  to  find 
himself  face  to  face  with  his  worthless  son, 
who,  as  leader  of  the  mob  demands  the  negro. 
It  is  a fine  picture.  Not  less  striking  is  the 
last  scene  where  the  poor  old  man  dies. 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  is  a very  pleas- 
ant, though  quite  improbable  story.  The 
little  lord  could  hardly  be  called  a boy;  he 
was  a little  old  man.  It  is  well  that  the  ma- 
jority of  boys  are  boys.  A world  made  up  of 
such  little  old  people  would  hardly  be  worth 
living  in.  The  fact  that  the  gruff  and  gouty 
old  lord  began  to  recover  his  health  when  his 
spirits  improved  is  said  by  doctors  to  be  true 
to  life.  Sickness  is  well-nigh  impossible  while 
one  is  happy. 


•FVe  also  Manufacture  Bnckeye  Down  Binders,  Buckeye  Table-Rakes  and  Droppers, 
w.  . a,l<l  the  VV  or  Id- Ren  owned  Buckeye  Mowers, 

Call  in  our  thS  acknowledged  standard  of  excellence  in  this  class  of  machines. 

.t*«iiwU  nearest  aSent  and  examine  samples,  or  send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


vuv  aiiu  cxtliuu 

4LULTMAN,  MILLER 


The  Century  Life  of  Lincoln  seems  destined 
to  run  several  years  yet.  We  have  been 
given  a complete  history  of  Kansas.  Now 
we  would  like  to  know  something  about  Mr. 
Lincoln. 


ifttSfceUanfousi  gidwrtiisittg. 
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JACK-ON  BROTHERS 
NEW  YORK  STATE  CHAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  W0RZS 

MAIN  OFFICE . 76  THIRD  A VK..  ALBANY  N Y ' 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TIT  F 

plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  for  sale  “ S' °n  ap‘ 


El  THE  BEST  AND  SIMPI  F.cti 


.REVERSIBLE 


<y 

HAY  CARRIER 


left  \\  Send  for  Free  Clrcn- 
llitkout  Change.  U lars  and  Prices, 
l^or-ticn  t2x5.s  paper. 

Janesville  Hay  Tool  Co,,  Janesville,  Wis, 


=~0.  ENGINES 
THRESHING  MACHINES 
HORSE  POWERS  AND  SAW  MILLS 


aratTng  Snd  cfetmng?’  une<lualed  eapaclly  for  sep- 

Combined  drain  and  Clover  Threshers 

venimwu  l°  reiiuiar  grain  machines  on  grain,  and  a 
genuine  I lover  Duller  In  addition 

'*  w°  Speed  Traction  «fc  Plain  Engines.  4 to 

neS?Econoniy:  Rower am/safeVy51  lloihn-^shorizon 

feature^of  vertlcafbo1°ersfree  fr°m  the  obJuctIom‘h,e 

A&  &MSo\uLeeVeIdadresfndk>S8  Cha"' 

THE  WESTINGHOUScCO., 

Schenectady.  N.  Y.  ’ 


BROWN'S 
FENCE  BUILDER. 

Send  for  circular. 

JOIIIV  I*.  BROWN. 

RISING  SUN,  1ND. 


<Sc  CO.,  - - AKRON,  OHIO. 


COOLEY  CREAMERS 

Largely  Imitated,  but  not  equaled. 

*They  have  a PATENTED  PROCESS 
which  No  Others  can  Use. 

Are  used  by  more  fine  butter  makers  and  stock  breeders 
?ther  apparatus,  because  they  have  proved  to 
wirhltye^l‘i'«aSt  T"ant"y  and  best  quality  of  butter 
D:\st  Libor  and  expense.  They  surpass  every- 
tiling  in  the  Cream-Gatbenng  System.  Have  both  Top 
unci  isottom  Skimmers.  Cream  drawn  Fibstotlast 
msis  °f  BiDam.  Thick  walls,  with  dead  air 
JJsed  w'th  or  without  ice.  SEVEN  COED 
■ft  EDA  LS  and  EIGHTEEN  SILVER  MED  YES 
aJw^l.l.f°LBUPeU°.riU  °f  process  and  product.  Send  for  « 

S&S1* CHURNS,  E 


factB  and  references 'slisVai n f n gld 

8KINNEB"s  BUTTER  WORKERS,  CARRIERS? few^a  fulnine'of 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Fa  Ms,  Vermont. 


J2SgA*™  M F G CORPORATION, 

AGENTS  WANTED  maEVERY8COUNT^8  ^ I'Iarket  Street’  Boston,  Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


Great  care  has 
been  used  in  perfect- 
ing' a shape  that  we  could 
guarantee  to  do  good  work  on 
S1i1T^(J?^orJevel  lan<3,  and  ITS 
SUCCESS  IS  WONDERFUL. 
Being  as  bard  as  steel  can  be  tern- 
pered,  it  will  .scour  in  all  soils, 
jjteef  AUTOMATIC  Cutter  and  4 
£ pot- Catch.  Operator  need  not 
take  his  hand  from  the  handles  to  re. 
verse  and  latch  the  plow. 


STEEL  CLIPPERPLOW 

i^Wood  Beam,  Light  Draft,  Light  Weight  and  Strong 


Nicely  balanced 
l with  shifting  han- . 

\dles,  enabling  the  l 
' \operator  to  walk'^*-^ 

square  behind  the  plow  in  the  furrow. 

(Box  75  _ 


— in  1 1 1 ■ (l»ox  7 j 

BELCHER  & TAYLOR  acricult’rl  tool  co.  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


WASHER 

We  wUI  guarantee  the  “LOVELL  WASHER  ” to  do  better 
work  and  do  it  easier  and  in  less  time  than  any  other  machine 
the  world.  Warranted  five  years,  and  if  it  don’t  wash  tha 
clothes  clean  without  rubbing,  we  will  refund  the  money. 

AGENT8  WANTED#Ss» 

Fituu*  that  Agents  are  making  from  *75  to  SI 50  per 

month,  larmers  make  $200  to  $5(io  during  the  winter.  La. 

dies  have  great  success  selling  this  Washer.  Retail  price  only 
JSv*.  ©ample  to  those  desiring  an  agency  «2.  Also  the  Pole 
lowest  IU!V('wTONE  WRINGERS  at  mmmfacturer? 

We  lnv,te  the  Btrict,,‘it  investigation.  Send 
your  address  on  a postal  card  for  further  particulars 

LOVELL  WASHER  CO.,  Erie,  Pa. 


X 


bBECO  , 
fSEBEg 

rATALOGL 


.You  Will  ]Vot  Find 


In  my  catalogue 
“store  ” seed,  ven- 

_ . ..  , erable  with  years, 

greater  travellers  than  Stanley  ; seed  saved  from  the  odds 
tna  ends  of  various  crops;  seed  raised  from  unsalable 
onions,  headless  cabbages,  sprangling  carrots,  or  refuse 
beets.  (/  am  always  happy  to  show  my  seed  stock. ) But 
hf  you  want  Northern  seed,  honestly  raised,  home 
r grown  (not  more  than  two  other  catalogues  contain  as 

many);  seed  warranted  (see  the  cover),  valuable  novelties,  some 
_ of  which  are  to  be  found  in  no  other,  send  for  my  vegetable  and 
flower-seed  catalogue  for  1887,  FREE  to  all.  It  contains  60  varie- 
Fr*™3  °/  **cans»  43.  pf  Pea  8,  4 x of  Cabbages,  53  of  Melons,  44  of 
V*orof  etc.,  etc.,  besides  a large  and  choice  variety  of  flower  seed. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Maas, 


THE  RURAL  HEW-YOPKER. 


MAY  SI 


prophecies. 

I. 

The  Mayflower  goes  across  the  foam, 

With  English  yachts  to  have  a bout, 

And  she  will  bring  the  Queen’s  cup  home 
With  her  when  she  returns,  no  doubt. 

II. 

Across  the  Atlantic  comes  the  Thistle, 

To  take  our  much  prized  cup  away; 

But  for  the  prize  she’ll  have  to  whistle, 

Because  our  yachts  ain’t  built  that  way. 

— Boston  Courier. 

Early  seed  raisers — the  hens. — Popular 
Gardening. 

They  have  a “wide  spread  popularity  ’ uni' 
brellas  —Detroit  Free  Press, 

Why  is  a chicken  pie  like  a gunsmith’s  shop? 
Because  it  contains  fowl-in-pieces.— New  Age. 

When  a woman  gets  to  be  a little  “sulky,” 
her  “wagon  tongue”  becomes  silent. — Horse 
man's  Guide. 

Can  a man  lose  anything  he  never  owned? 
Why,  certainly;  people  lose  railroad  trains 
every  day. — New  Age. 

Why  is  it  dangerous  to  go  out  in  springtime? 
Because  every  flower  carries  a pistil,  the  grass 
has  blades,  the  trees  shoot,  and  the  bulrush  is 
out. — Vox  Populi. 

“I  wonder  what  makes  these  buttons  burst 
off,”  Dora  petulantly  exclaimed.  David  looked 
at  her  tight  dress.  “Force  of  habit,  I think,” 
he  said  softly. — Brooklyn  Union 

“Another  terrible  washout,”  remarked 
Semaphore.  “Where?”  asked  the  superinten 
dent.  “Down  at  the  Chinese  laundry.”  And 
the  superintendent  said  he  did  hate  a fool. 
Buffalo  News. 

“No,  sir,”  exclaimed  Lawler,  as  he  closed  a 
big  book  he  had  been  studying  for  half  an 
hour,  “it’s  just  as  I said.  The  word  ‘pneu- 
monia’ is  an  imported  word.  It  isn't  in  the 
dictionary.  I’ve  looked  all  through  the 
N’s ."—Detroit  Free  Press. 

A little  boy  who  was  to  pass  the  afternoon 
with  the  doctor’s  little  daughter  was  given 
two  pieces  of  candy.  When  he  returned  his 
mother  inquired  if  he  gave  the  larger  piece  to 
the  little  girl.  “No, mother,  I didn’t;  you  told 
me  to  give  the  biggest  piece  to  the  company, 
and  I was  the  company  over  there.”— 
Babyhood. 

“Little  boys,  what  are  you  doing  with 
all  that  mud?”  “Pleath,  thir,  we’s  dess  pilin’ 
ft  up  in  two  big  piles.”  “But  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  it?”  “We’s  goiu’  to  play 
editor.  Tommy’s  going  to  be  a ’publican 
editor  an  I’s  goin’  to  be  a democrat  editor,  an’ 
we’sgoin’  to  pelt  each  other  dess  as  the  fortuly 
editors  does.”— Chicago  News. 

PMtatitou*  gulmtte’infl. 

How  to  SAVE  re-shingling,  STOP 
leaks  effectually  and  cheaply  in 
roofs  of  all  kinds,  or  lay  NEW  roofs. 
Particulars  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


UNEQUALED 

For  House,  Barn, 


'and  all  out-buildings. 

ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 

a Write  for  Sample  and  Book. 

Ilia  Duane  St.,  New  York  City. 

INDIANA  PAINT  & ROOFING  CO. 

SEDGWICK.  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE! 


If  you  intend  to  buy  a 
hay  car  (of  which  we  make 
three  (3)  styles)  a grappling 
Fork  or  a Sulky  Plow. 
Send  for  prices,  etc.,  to 

Fowler  & Farrington, 

Tuugbunnoek  Fulls,  N.  Y. 


CHALLENGE 

-tWJ INI)  MI LUS  never  blow 
t YV  down,  a record  no  other 
"Jin  ill  can  show.  Sent  on  30 
days’  trial.  Also  feed  grind- 
ers, nhellere,  pumps,  etc. 
Agents  wanted.  Catalogues 
free.  Challenge  Wind 
Mill  and  Feed  Mill  Co., 
Batavia,  Kane  Co..  Ill 


■Talk — 71  Ijalat  la,  tVaLlc  Lu. , in,  I 
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THE  BUDLONG  DISK  HARROWS. 

LA  DOW’S  PATENT. 

TH  ft  ONLY  DESIRABLE  DISK  H ARROW.  The  best  is 
the  cheapest.  Write  for  Circulars,  Catalogue  "D.” 


Now  I'll  fix  him. — II. 


The  Tables  Turned.—  IV . 


STILL  AHEAD. 

74  1-3  Bushels  of  Corn  per  Acre  for  Three  Years. 

In  the  recently  published  experiments 
with  fertilizers  conducted  at  the  State 
Farm  in  Rhode  Island  for  three  years,  the 
Stockbridge  Corn  Manure  comes  out 
ahead,  producing  in  three  years  an  aver- 
age of  74%  bushels  and  4,326  pounds  of 
stover  per  acre,  or  TEN  PER  CENT, 

MORE  corn  than  was  produced  by  any 
other  fertilizer.  Equal  values  of  fertilizer 
were  used  in  each  case. 

At  the  price  at  which  these  manures 
can  be  bought  of  our  local  agents  this 
year,  they  will  be  found  the  cheapest  fer- 
tilizers iu  the  market,  for  although  cost- 
ing a little  more  at  the  outset,  they  go  much 
further , and  there  is  less  to  handle  and 
apply. 

Get  lowest  cash  prices  before  buying. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


HOLSTEIN-F  RIB8IANS. 

STOP!  THINK!  INVESTIGATE! 
LAKKi-inU  STOCIC  FAKM  has 

The  onlv  Cow  that  has  given  26,021  lbs.  2 oz.  of  milk  In  a year. 
The  only  four-year-old  that  has  given  23,602 lbs.  10 oz. in  a year. 
The  only  two  year-old  that  has  given  18,481  lbs.  13oz  in  ayear. 
The  only  herd  of  mature  Cows  that  has  averaged  li,166  lbs. 

The  only  lien?  of  two-year-olds  that  has  averaged  12,4651bs.  7 

The  only  two-year  old  Holstein-Frifesian  that  has  made  21 
1 lbs.  1054  oz.  of  butter  in  a week.  , 

Thirty  -one  Cows  in  this  herd  have  averaged  20  lbs.  1 oz.  of 

Fourteen^  Cow^  m^this  herd  have  averaged  22  lbs . 1 oz.  of 

StoUlons. 

Also  a tine  stud  of  Clydesdale  bttd Writing  always  mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Send  for  Catalogue  giving  full  records  and  peaipree^^^  poWELL  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  v 


CREAMERY  OUTFITS  FOR 


We  make  from  the  best  material,  Superior  Articles  o£ 

Shipping  Boxe^for  Prin^Butte'  Refrigerator  Tanks  and  Cans\ 

VVor^ers^for ^arm*D3riM?*,o"ne,®®t^^?“*®'^,^^rn  at ' 
wholesale,  where  there  is  no  agent.  Write  for  prices  and  discounts. 

CORNISH,  CURTIS  & GREENE,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  1 


The  best  Farm,  Garden,  Poultry  Yard,  Lawn, 
School  Lot,  Park  and  Cemite  Fences  and  Gates. 
Perfect  Automatic  Gates.  Cheapest  and  Neatest 
iron  Fences.  Iron  and  wire  Summer  Houses.  Lawn 
Furniture,  and  other  w-lre  work.  Best  W Ire  Stretcher 
and  PUer.  Ask  dealers  In  hardware,  or  address, 
SEDCWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

EDWARD  SUTTON,  Eastern  Agent, 

300  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


EVERY  FARMER 

THE  BEST  A HIS  OWN 

is  the  MILLER 

CHEAPEST. 


EXCELSIOR  P.  ROCKS. 

■ J ^ " „ . om  4 vn 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  I ADIES. 

Create- 1 oTfe^Tow’^m^ime 

to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Tea*,  Coffee*  and  Jlaklng 
Powder,  and  secure  a beautiful 
Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China. 
Tea  Set,  Dinner  S t.  Gold  Band 
i on  Roue  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Braes  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
Vebster’A  Dictionary.  Eor  particulars  address 
THE  6KEAT  AM  P.KICAN  TEA.  CO., 

O.  Box 233.  31  and  33  Vcscy  fat..  New  York. 


*JT  TO 

OWNERS 


IMPORTA 

HORSE  AND  CATTL  

GERMAN  PEayT  MOSS 

(STABLE  BEDDING.) 

Snoerlor  substitute  for  Straw.  Ch.  aper.  Cleaner,  Dl*- 
\J-  -tai.t  and  Wholesome.  Makra  most  exwllent  Ma- 

T^Te  GERMAN  MOST' CO., 

.AjKWSTKik  & Marcus.)  !)!)  Nuhmuu  St,,  S,  V ■ 


champions  OF  THE  EAST  AND  WEST 

CHlAeit  Honora  1886  and  1887,  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  an< 


jjgj  WE  HAVE  HAD 

1*32  years  Experience. 


Use  the  llulladay  Standard  Geared  Wind  Mill,  I-X-L 
Corn  Hhellerand  I-X-L  Iron  Feed  Mill  and  do  your  shell- 
ing  a/id  grinding  at  home,  thus  saving  toll  and  teaming  to  aufl 
from  the  Yirist  Mill.  This  work  can  bo  done  rainy,  windy  day", 
when  out-door  work  la  impended  on  the  Farm.  The  Rain'-  Mill 
will  cut  corn  Haiku,  Haw  wood,  run  churn  aud  grind-stone,  pump 
water,  etc.  A 

We  manufacture  the  IVnllnday  Standard  Geared  and 
Pumping  Wind  MIIU.I-X-L  Corn  Shelter*.  I-X-L  Iron 
Feed  Mill*,  I-X-L  Stalk  Cutter*,  Horse  Powers.  Jacks, 
Haw  Tabb-g,  Standard  Haying  Tools,  consisting  of  Anti-Friction, 

i . i Rod  Hai  < arriers,  Harpoon  and  Grapple 

Horse  Flay  Forks,  Pulleys  and  Floor  Hooks.  Also  a full  line  of 
Tank*.  Tank  Fixt  i • • and  Pumps  for  Farm,  Ornamental,  Village 
and  Hallway  purfto««*s.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
ii<  liable  A cent*  wanted  in  all  unasslgned  territory. 

1.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  A PUMP  UO„  DataTla,  111. 


,1  (lames. 

U "Free,”  givtu 
i,  Ohio. 


SMALL’S 


Manufactured  exclusively  by 

Janesville  Machine  Co.,  JANESVILLE,  WIS. 

WASH  BVGU  • ES.  w HITMANS  sprinkling  PIWITS&VINttf 
Fountain  l'uinp.  \j$ED  ^ ANY  POSITION.^ 
Sendfo-  'urge  IU-  , ■ -1 
li «t  rat o ij  Cl reu- -fRp 
, } lar- J.  A.  Whitman, 

Providence.  II  I.gp**» 


FREE ! Circulars  and  prices  of  the  only 
MAY  CARRIERS  that  run  right  or 


„„„„  „ ly  thing. 

HAY  FORKS  I 


left  without  changing 
The  best""  ‘ ” 
fou  nd. 


ISfFARMERS  n ahver  J? 
Mi  PAY  AGENTS  noveltiej. 


AdOBORN  BROS.,  Box  A.  8?6,  MARION,  4)1110“ 


BLATCHFORD’8 

ROYAL  STOCK  FOOD, 

CATTLE  CAKE. 

It  contains  a larger  percentage  of  Oil  and  Albumen 
than  ordinary  oil  meal,  and  in  a more  easily  digested 
form,  combined  with  Flesh,  Fat,  and  Milk  producing 
elements  of  the  highest  known  value  to  the  feeder. 
No  stockholder  should  be  without  this  cake  to  mix 
with  the  ordinary  feed. 

BLATGHFORD’S  CALF-REAHINB  MEAL, 

is  endorsed  by  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and 
prominent  Farmers  throughout  the  country,  as  the 
best  specific  substitute  for  new  milk  in  rearing  calves 
and  young  stock  In  a thrifty  condition.  It  Is  an  ab 

. r ° . , Im'n  ,11-vI.lo  c a vino 


i<or  uirecuous  auu  wstnuuuiam  ^ * — 

LET  ON  FEEDING,”  issued  and  mailed  free  by 

E.  W.  Blatchford  & Co., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CARTER’S 

NEEDLE  HAY  KNIFE. 

IMPROVED  BY  M.  M.  BARTLETT, 

This  knife  has  been  tested  with  the  most  celebrated 
knives  of  other  makers,  and  has  proved  an  easier  and 
faster  cutter  than  any  other.  Its  special  excellence 
consists  In  a chisel  edge  tooth.  It  may  be  used  for 
cutting  hay  in  the  mow,  stack  and  bale;  also  for 
ditching,  cutting  peat,  or  for  any  other  work  for 
which  a hay  knife  is  used.  Send  for  circular. 

North  Wayne  Tool  Co., 

HALLOWELL,  MAINE. 


• rrrri  improved 

LEFFELSiron 

Wind  Engine 


Strongest  and 
easiest  regulated 

All  Working 
Parts  made  of  Malleable 
Catalogue  Free.  Address 

SPRINGFIELD  MACHINE  CO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


B hay- TEDDER! 


tandard 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

|.’or  I’oxiltry  Fencing. 

1 r 8 OF  ON  K CENT  FOU  2 INCH  MESH  NO.  19  WIFE. 
\ EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Hatchers  and  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular. 

!iv  8tli  Annual  Circular  mailed 
lvlug  particulars.  C.  Harms, 


Does  better  and  more 
work,  draws  easier,  costs 
leRs  for  repairs,  is  better 
made,  lasts  longer,  does 
not  run  on  the  spread 
grass,  is  the  only  Tedder 
— proving  sat- 
isfactory 
after  l>e- 
ing  years 
m use. 


Box  102,  Columbus  

‘ L pi#  ay  the  HEN  House,  Rose  Bushes,  Cur 
rante  Plants,  etc^  and  Disinfect  Buildings,  with  the 

. , n ti  s ATOMIZER,  price  5f‘A. 

“ T1  WoodnHOn.71  Canalport  Ave  , Chicago,  111. 

CALF 

FEEDER 

This  NEW  article  Is  appreciated  and  ap- 
proved by  all  progressive  Farmers  aud 
Block  Raisers.  The  oalf  aueka  Its  food 
.lowly,  In  a perfectly  natural  way , thriv- 
ing as  well  as  when  fed  on  its  own  CXAiK 

Clrcula-  l free.  SMALL  A M ATT  HE  W 8 , 

91  Hd  Ih  Market  street,  BOSTON,  MASS- 


BELCHER  & TAYLOR  AGR’L  TOOL  CO. 

BOX  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 

REID’S 

CHURN  I CREAMERY 

Blade  of  White  ! SIMPLEST  & BEST 

i Cedar,  llcnd  re-  — 

moves  entire. 

Easily  emptied 
or  cleaned. 

Power  and  Hand 

BUTTER 

WORKERS  .PR  INTERS 
SHIPPINC  BOXES,  ETC.  ; 

CREAMERY  SUPPLIES 

Circular  and  full  particulars  free.  , 

A.  h.AS9.«kE<»c«.  ,’Melphu. 
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PHICE  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 
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GUERNSEY  BULL  WONDER  OF  THE 
, WORLD. 


The  animal  shown  at  Fig.  202  took  the  first 
prize  at  the  New  York  Dairy  and  Cattle  Show 
for  best  bull  over  one  and  under  two  years 
old.  He  was  calved  October  29,  1885,  on  the 
Island  of  Guernsey.  He  is  by  Wonder,  out  of 
Adventurifere.  He  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  E. 
N.  Howell,  of  this  city,  whose  fine  herd  of 
Guernseys  made  the  neatest  and  most  attrac- 
tive display  of  all  herds  at  the  Dairy  Show. 
The  Guernseys  are  beautiful  animals,  and 
always  make  a fine 
display  in  the  show 
ring.  They  are  some- 
what larger  than  Jer- 
seys, and  more  uni- 
form in  color. 


THE  SPECIAL- 
PURPOSE  COW. 


There  are  a good 
many  people  nowa- 
days looking  for  that 
live  stock  myth,  the 
“general-  purpose” 
cow.  They  want  a 
cow  that  will  give  a 
large  quantity  of 
milk,  make  1%  to  2 
pounds  of  butter  per 
day,  and  at  the  end 
of  her  period  of  use- 
fulness give  them 
from  700  to  1,000 
pounds  of  beef.  Now, 
is  it  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect to  get  all  this  in 
one  hide?  We  have 
breeds  of  cows  that 
have  been  perfected 
to  produce  one  of  the 
three  above  requis- 
ites, but  have  we  a 
breed  that  will  give 
us  all? 

If  our  object  is  but- 
ter, is  it  not  better  to 
buy  a cow  that  has 
been  bred  especially 
for  that  one  thing, 
one  that  will  turn  her 
food  into  butter  and 
not  into  milk  or  beef? 

Suppose  she  is  small 
in  size,  and  when  too 
old  for  work  in  the 
dairy  will  not  bring 
much  money  for  beef 
is  that  any  reason 
why  we  should  feed 
an  extra  400  or  500 
pounds  of  cow  for  10  or  12  years  so  that  at  the 
end  of  that  time  we  may  get  a few  dollars 
more  for  the  beef?  This  extra  weight  in  a 
cow  costs  money  all  the  time,  and  unless  it 
helps  to  make  an  extra  amount  of  butter,  the 
food  necessary  to  keep  it  up  has  been  wasted 
in  buying  an  engine,  do  we  get  the  largestone 
we  can  find— one  larger  than  necessary  to  do 
the  required  work— merely  because  we  can 
get  more  for  it  as  old  iron  when  it  is  worn  out? 
It  is  just  the  same  in  buying  a cow ; we  need 
just  sufficient  size  to  do  the  required  work,  and 
no  more. 

For  milk  alone  we  want  more  cow  than  for 
butter,  and  for  beef  we  want  all  the  cow  we 
can  get.  First,  we  must  know  what  we  want, 
whether  butter,  milk  or  beef;  then  the  ease  is 
plain  enough,  as  we  have  enough  “special-pur- 


pose” breeds,  so  that  one  can  suit  his  own 
fancy.  For  family  use  the  butter  breeds  will 
give  sufficient  milk,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
be  too  large  in  size  so  as  to  be  too  expensive  to 
keep,  nor  will  they  look  out  of  proportion  on 
a farm  of  a few  acres.  But  for  the  milk  dairy, 
the  large-framed  cow,  bred  for  many  genera- 
tions for  one  specific  purpose— milk— will  be 
the  choice,  and  the  less  tendency  she  has  to 
show  beef  points  the  better  for  her  owner’s 
pocket.  And  when  it  comes  to  selecting  a 
cow  for  beef,  then  the  butter  and  milk  points 
are  a secondary  consideration,  and  size  be- 
comes of  the  first  importance.  Shall  we  ever 
have  the  “general-purpose”  cow?  No.  And 
we  have  no  use  for  her  now,  nor  will  we  ever. 

Catonsville,  Md.  A.iL.  c 
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by  any  process  of  feeding  is  very  doubtful. 
Fat  itself  indicates  a diseased  condition  of  the 
system,  and  when  found  excessively  abundant 
on  an  animal,  it  is  the  sure  sign  of  a weak  and 
enfeebled  system.  Continual  over-feeding 
would  soon  sicken  and  kill  a pig  in  this  con- 
dition unless  the  knife  interferes  beforehand 
to  hasten  its  death.  Pigs  that  have  been 
raised  by  the  “forcing”  system— that  is, 
brought  to  maturity  in  nearly  half  the  time 
that  it  formerly  took — always  have  an  excess- 
ive amount  of  fat,  which  is  often  an  entire 
waste  to  the  farmer.  If  any  particular  class 
of  swine  diseases  are  prevalent  these  over- 
grown youngsters  are  almost  sure  to  catch  it 
first,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  the 
first  to  die  of  the  epizootic.  It  is  a matter  of 
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FEEDING  CATTLE. 


George  e.  walsh. 

In  the  light  of  modern  science  the  methods 
of  breeding  and  feeding  cattle  have  been  so 
much  improved  of  late  years  that  it  is  claimed 
that  the  period  of  maturity  has  been  hastened 
more  than  one-half.  The  steer  that  was  ready 
for  slaughter  at  five  years  formerly  is  now 
ready  for  the  butcher  in  nearly  half  that 
length  of  time,  provided  that  the  “forcing” 
method  is  used.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
pigs  and  other  animals  that  are  raised  for  the 
market.  Almost  any  animal  can  be  forced  to 
prematurity.  Physiology  reveals  to  us  tho 
methods  by  which  fat  can  be  produced  by 
over-feeding,  but  whether  the  muscular 
growth  of  an  animal  can  really  be  hastened 


doubt  whether  or  not  the  diseases  are  not 
often  induced  by  the  abnormal  condition  of 
the  animals.  As  soon  as  the  feeding  season 
begins  the  spread  of  swine  diseases  increases, 
and  many  are  the  losses  through  this  cause. 

Tho  “forcing”  system  is  employed  by  nearly 
all  cattle  raisers ; but  when  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  proves  profitable 
either  to  the  producer  or  consumer.  The  only 
thing  gained  in  forcing  the  maturity  of  the 
animal  is  time;  the  same  quantity  of  food  is 
required  whether  the  animal  is  matured  in  nine 
months  or  two  years.  [Eds?]  The  condition  of 
the  meat,  however,  in  the  two  animals  is  very 
different.  The  meat  of  the  over-grown  ani- 
mal is  but  half  matured,  and  is  devoid  of  much 
of  its  flavor  and  nutritive  quality.  Moreover, 
it  is  overloaded  with  fat,  which  is  a waste. 


Small  farmers  have  to  use  their  best  judg 
ment  in  feeding  their  cattle,  as  many  of  then 
are  not  so  highly  educated  as  to  be  able  tc 
conduct  their  feeding  upon  purely  scientific 
principles.  To  force  an  animal  properly  re- 
quires considerable  experience,  and  at  least  t 
practical  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles 
which  govern  the  growth  and  development  ol 
the  tissues.  All  fodder  substances  contain 
nutritive  elements  of  one  sort  or  another,  buf 
none  contains  a sufficient  amount  of  each 
to  warrant  the  exclusive  feeding  of  it  to  the 
animals.  The  system  requires  a fixed  propor- 
tion of  the  various  nutritive  elements  before 
it  can  reach  the  highest  perfection  of  physical 
growth  and  development.  If  this  ratio  is 
not  maintained  between  the  food  elements, 
there  is  a loss  in  that 
one  which  contains 
the  excess.  In  times 
of  extra  feeding  this 
law  becomes  the  more 
exacting  in  its  de- 
mands, because  the 
system  is  being  over- 
strained by  the  extra 
burden  imposed  upon 
it,  and  unless  the*  ut- 
most care  is  exercis- 
ed, a considerable  loss 
will  be  the  result,  or 
even  death  itself  will 
follow.  No  scientific 
rules  can  be  laid 
down  for  feeding,  the 
system  of  the  animal, 
the  condition  of  the 
weather  and  climate, 
and  the  comparative 
value  of  the  foods 
given  having  impor- 
tant effects  in  deter- 
mining the  character 
of  the  developing  ani- 
mal. The  farmer 
must  observe  for  him- 
self, and  in  a sense 
experiment,  until  he 
is  satisfied  that  he  has 
struck  the  exact  food 
ration  required.  Pro- 
bably first-class  hay 
comes  the  nearest  to 
a normal  ration  of 
any  separate  food, 
but  even  this  varies 
so  that  this  statement 
amounts  to  but  little 
of  practical  value  to 
the  f a r m e r.  The 
time  and  manner  of 
cutting  it  might  so 
change  the  character 
of  it  that  it  would  not 
have  the  snmo  results 
— {/  in  two  different  cases. 

The  whole  matter  of 
feeding  cattle,  even 
after  science  has  had 
its  say,  depends  upon  the  judicious  manage- 
ment of  the  farmer;  and  experimental  know- 
ledge rather  than  scientific  must  be  the  most 
valuable  aid  to  him. 
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PARTURIENT  APOPLEXY. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON. 


Professor  McIntosh,  Veterinary  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Illinois  University,  having  been 
lemarkably  successful  in  treating  parturient 
apoplexy,  that  dread  scourge  of  high-fed  or 
high-bred  cows  and  dairies  where  cows  are 
kept  to  produce  tho  largest  flow  of  rich  milk 
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has  recently  given  the  public  the  benefit  of 
his  experience  and  indicated  tho  course  of 
treatment  to  be  followed.  Considering  how 
fatal  the  disease  usually  is  and  how  large  a 
proportion  of  the  best  cows  fall  victims  to  it, 
readers  of  the  Rural  will  be  glad  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  new  departure. 

Primarily,  then,  Prof.  Mcl.  regards  it  as  a 
nervous  disease,  nervous  prostration,  in  fact, 
and  treats  it  accordingly.  Since  all  readers 
may  not  understand  what  parturient  apo- 
plexy is,  and  possibly  confound  it  with  milk 
fever,  I give  the  Professor’s  brief  description 
of  the  symptoms.  It  usually  occurs  from  a 
few  hours  after  calving  to  the  third  day,  and 

is  seldom  seen  after  that  time.  Cows  in  high 

condition  and  deep  milkers  are  most  liable  to 
attack;  but  occasionally  those  in  thin  flesh 
and  weakly  are  its  victims.  It  is  more  com- 
mon in  old  cows  than  in  young,  and  in  hot 
than  in  cold  weather.  In  the  early  stages  the 
cow  will  be  noticed  shifting  her  weight  from 
one  hind  leg  to  the  other.  This  she  does  con- 
tinually and  if  compelled  to  move,  does  it 
weakly  and  presently  falls  down  and  under 
the  old  treatment,  seldom  rose  again.  The 
breathing  and  pulse  become  quickened.  As 
the  disease  advances  the  brain  is  affected  as 
shown  by  the  animal  tossing  her  head  about 
in  a violent  manner.  Then  the  eyes  put  on 
a glassy  appearance  and  are  insensible  to 
light,  and  a stage  is  reached  where  if  active 
remedies  are  not  resorted  to,  the  animal  dies. 

It  is  previous  to  this  stage  that  Prof.  Mcl. 
has  found  that  heroic  doses  of  the  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia  and  the  spirits  of  nitrous 
ether  combined,  act  something  like  a specific. 
Ten  ounces  of  the  ammonia  are  shaken  up 
with  20  ounces  of  the  ether,  the  whole  divided 
into  doses  of  three  ounces  each,  and  one  of  them 
is  given  every  half  hour  in  a half  pint  of  cold 
water,  till  five  doses  have  been  administered ; 
then  a similar  dose  is  given  every  hour. 

At  the  same  time  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts 
is  dissolved  in  a half-gallon  of  cold  water,  an 
ounce  of  ground  ginger  is  added,  and  adminis- 
tered as  a drench.  Besides,  a pound  and  a-half 
of  Durham  mustard  is  wet  up  in  warm  water 
and  applied  over  the  loins,  with  a thick  cloth 
wrung  out  hot,  covering  the  parts.  After  this 
course  of  treatment,  the  patient  lies  quiet  for 
six  or  seven  hours  and  then  rises  of  her  own 
accord.  No  further  medication  is  necessary 
except  for  a few  days  thereafter,  to  give,  three 
tiipes  a day  in  warm  gruel,  dram  doses  of  tinc- 
ture of  nux  vomica. 

In  giving  an  account  of  his  experience,  Dr. 
Mcl.  says  stimulants  have  been  recommend- 
ed and  given  by  other  veterinarians,  but  the 
treatment  was  not  carried  far  enough.  It  is 
the  giving  of  the  large  quantities  of  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia  and  the  spirits  of  nitrous 
ether  together,  that  saves  the  animal.  In  a 
neighboring  town  of  5,000  inhabitants,  50  of 
the  best  cows  have  been  carried  off  by  this 
fatal  scourge  within  five  years,  while  breeders 
of  beef  and  milk  full-blood  stock  in  the  county 
and  neighborhood,  have  suffered  as  severely, 
though,  of  course,  they  have  too  much  interest 
at  stake  to  allow  their  losses  to  be  known.  The 
secret  of  this  prevalence  of  parturient  apo- 
plexy in  milcd  cows,  like  that  of  azoturia  in 
heavy-weight  horses,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
grain  and  hay  are  abundant  and  cheap  and  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  deny  a good  cow  or  a 
fine  horse  all  it  will  consume,  and  especially 
when  the  feeding  in  a majority  of  cases  is  left 
measurably  to  subordinates. 

Champaign  Co.,  111. 


briefly  in  this  article  upon  some  important 
practical  points  which  have  been  mis-stated 
and  misunderstood,  and  about  which  the  pop- 
ular mind  is  yet  adrift.  I do  this  with  some 
reserve,  and  only  after  more  than  15  years  of 
practical  study,  joined  to  careful  closet  inves- 
tigation of  both  the  chemical  and  physical 
sides  of  the  question.  The  public  are  often  at 
a loss  to  decide  where  “doctors”  and  “pro- 
fessors” disagree;  yet  I believe  that  I shall 
make  the  points  I touch  upon  sufficiently 
plain,  and  shall  support  my  statements  with 
such  good  reasons  that  most  intelligent  and 
well-experienced  practical  dairymen  will 
agree  with  my  conclusions. 


Pinnj 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  IT. 

[In  view  of  the  recent  discussion  of  the 
“butter  globule”  theory  and  of  some  other 
“dairy  fallacies,”  we  reprint  the  following 
article  from  the  Rural  of  June  29th,  1878,  at 
the  request  of  several  old  readers. — Eds.] 
DAIRYING  FALLACIES. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

There  have  been  great  advances  in  the 
study  of  the  scientifics  of  dairying,  during  the 
last  10  years.  Large  credit  is  due  to  a num- 
ber of  enterprising  men,  who  have  devoted 
both  money  and  time  to  the  investigation  of 
milk  and  its  products,  and  also  to  improving 
the  methods  of  breeding,  feeding  and  handling 
dairy  stock.  If  I were  disposed  to  criticise 
anything  these  investigators  have  done,  it 
would  be  the  haste  some  of  them  have  shown 
to  become  instructors  before  acquiring  a mas- 
tery of  their  subject.  To  this  we  owe  much 
building  with  “untempered  mortar”  that  has 
not  endured;  and,  worse  than  that,  the  diffus- 
ion of  erroneous  notions  among  the  people, 
harder  to  be  overcome  than  a simple,  teach- 
able ignorance. 

Anxious  to  avoid  the  fault  myself,  and  yet 
irious  to  point  out  what  I am  thoroughly 
.vinced  are  serious  errors,  I shall  touch 


AIR  IN  CREAM. 

For  some  time  it  was  thought  (and  chums 
to  carry  out  the  principle  were  introduced) 
that  the  passage  of  air  into  the  cream  during 
the  process  of  churning  promoted  the  separa- 
tion of  the  butter.  This  idea  is  now  explod- 
ed, and  the  churns  are  found  only  in  garrets. 

I allude  to  it  merely  to  show,  in  the  light  of 
what  will  be  hereafter  stated,  how  far  away 
from  any  true  conception  of  the  facts  the 
minds  of  many  must  have  been  when  such  a 
theory  could  have  had  currency. 

WITCHES  IN  THE  CREAM. 

Not  infrequently  the  correspondence  col- 
umns of  agricultural  journals  contain  queries 
headed,  “Why  Don’t  the  Butter  Come?”  or 
something  equivalent,  in  which  the  writer  de- 
tails the  painful  effort  of  hours,  and  even 
days,  over  a refractory  churnful  of  cream. 
Most  inexperienced  people  meet  with  this 
trouble,  and  not  a few,  also,  who  have  made  a 
good  deal  of  butter,  and  made  it  well,  when 
all  natural  conditions  were  favorable.  The 
idea  expressed  by  some  that  the  cream  was 
“bewitched,”  is  the  last  resort,  the  world 
over,  for  the  explanation  of  uncomprehended 
natural  phenomena.  It  is  only  in  the  cleai , 
white  light  of  science  (knowledge)  that  the 
witch  becomes  totally  invisible.  She  and  the 
ghost  are  always  best  seen  in  the  dark. 

TEMPERATURE  IN  SETTING. 

As  lately  as  seven  or  eight  years  ago  it  was 
the  universal  teaching  that  the  proper  temper- 
ature for  setting  milk  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
60°.  The  best  authorities  agreed  that  at  a 
higher  temperature  the  milk  would  become 
sour  before  all  the  cream  would  come  to  the 
surface,  while  at  a lower  temperature  it  would 
never  rise  at  all.  When  the  Swedish  method 
of  setting  in  ice-water  was  first  reported  in 
America  it  could  hardly  obtain  serious  notice, 
so  contrary  was  it  to  received  notions.  Now, 
it  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  that 
cream  swims  to  the  surface  soonest  in  milk 
cooled  nearly  to  its  point  of  greatest  density, 
or  about  40°.  This  is,  in  itself,  a great  ad- 
vance—probably  the  greatest  single  step  that 
has  been  made  in  butter-dairying.  Yet  it  was 
not  made  by  a Professor,  but  was  blundered 
upon  in  practice. 

THE  “CURRENT”  THEORY. 

Some  minds  have  a great  fondness  for  mys- 
tifying plain  matters.  If  one  should  see  a 
quantity  of  apples  going  over  a waterfall  it 
would  never  occur  to  him  that  when  these 
apples  reached  the  still  water  below  it  would 
be  necessary  to  “create  currents”  in  the  pool 
before  the  fruit  would  float  to  the  surface. 
The  fact  that  apples  are  lighter  than  water 
would  be  considered  a sufficient  reason  why 
they  should  float  upon  it,  and  as  it  is  a rule 
alike  of  philosophy  and  common  sense  that 
when  we  have  a perfectly  satisfactory  reason 
for  any  occurrence  it  is  folly  to  seek  for  any 
other,  we  should  never  think  of  a “current” 
theory.  Having  ocular  evidence  that  a cur- 
rent submerged  the  apples,  and  that  they 
came  to  the  surface  when  the  current  abated, 
we  should  be  satisfied.  Now,  the  butter  glo- 
bule, though  it  is  too  small  to  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye,  is  to  the  milk  in  which  it  swims 
what  the  apples  in  the  case  supposed  were  to 
the  water.  If  we  keep  the  milk  in  a state  of 
agitation  they  do  not  rise;  if  the  milk  is  at 
I rest,  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  rest  is  per- 
fect, they  swim  to  the  top.  The  most  rapid 
separation  of  cream  takes  place  in  that  appar- 
atus where  the  milk  is  quickest  reduced  to  the 
proper  temperature  and  most  rigidly  held 
there.  Whenever  you  hear  one  of  these  “cur- 
rent” theorists  holding  forth,  you  will  always 
find  that  he  has  a “new  patent  setting-can”  in 
the  ante-room,  which  ho  would  like  to  show 
you.  Remember  the  air-churns  and  eschew 
him. 


explained  how  this  “odor”  originates,  what 
its  chemical  formula  probably  is,  and  how  it 
looks  or  would  look  when  isolated,  to  find  it 
disappear  all  at  once,  like  a will-o’-the-wisp. 
No  doubt  there  are  “stinks”  in  milk,  but  no 
doubt,  also,  they  are  got  there  from  filthy 
bags  and  teats,  filthy  hands,  foul  air  and  the 
like.  Pure,  healthy  milk  lias  nothing  in  it 
that  Deeds  to  be  removed  by  ventilation. 
Ventilate  your  cow  stables,  keep  your  cows 
clean,  give  them  good  food  and  pure  water, 
keep  yourself  and  your  surroundings  clean 
while  handling  the  product,  from  the  udder 
to  the  butter-tub,  and  you  will  never  be 
troubled  with  the  “animal  odor.”  Another 
ghost  has  been  laid,  another  “witch”  has  dis- 
appeared 

WASHING  BUTTER. 

Abundant  experiment  has  shown  that  the 
natural  flavor  of  butter  cannot  be  removed 
by  washing  it  with  pure  water.  Careful 
manipulation,  with  the  cream  and  everything 
else  just  right,  will  make  good  butter  without 
washing.  But  the  extra  trouble  is  wasted. 
THE  “GRAIN”  OF  BUTTER. 


THE  ANIMAL  ODOR. 

That  the  best  butter  is  now  made  from 
cream  raised  inclosed,  and  even  in  submerged 
cans,  is  what  the  boys  call  “a  sticker”  to  those 
gentlemen  who  have  long  and  learnedly  held 
forth  upon  the  pernicious  “animal  odor”  in 
milk,  which  required  the  most  careful  venti- 
lation to  be  rid  of,  and  which  absolutely 
ruined  the  flavor  and  keeping  quality  of  the 
butter  when  retained.  Various  ingenious 
ways  of  getting  around  the  stubborn  fact  are 
resorted  to.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  after  having 


When  the  butter  has  “come,”  and  appears 
in  little  irregular  masses,  from  a pin’s  head  to 
a large  pea  in  size,  is  the  time  to  draw  off  the 
buttermilk  and  wash  the  butter  in  the  churn. 

This  removes  most  of  the  buttermilk.  After 
being  then  gathered  and  removed  from  the 
churn,  worked,  washed  and  salted  on  the 
butter-worker  at  the  proper  temperature,  we 
find  upon  breaking  it  that  it  has  a granular 
look.  The  mass  seems  to  be  made  of  little 
particles  with  a slightly  glistening  appearance. 
This  is  called  the  “grain.”  These  small  parti- 
cles are  partially  kept  apart  by  films  of  water 
(after  salting  this  water  becomes  brine),  and 
the  peculiar  texture  thus  imparted  to  the  but- 
ter is  a test  of  proper  manufacture.  Over- 
churn or  over-work  it,  churn  or  work  it  at 
the  wrong  temperature,  and  the  gram  is  gone, 
never  to  be  restored ; and  with  it  is  gone  a 
large  percentage  of  the  selling  value  of  the 
butter.  Enough  water  (brine)  must  be  re- 
tained to  produce  this  appearance,  which  dis- 
tinguishes “butter”  from  “grease.”  Conse- 
quently, the  most  perfect  grain  is  obtained  by 
washing  in  the  chum  before  the  butter  is 
“gathered.” 

THE  BUTTER  GLOBULE. 

To  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  micro- 
scrope  and  its  revelations,  a world  remains 
hidden  of  which  they  can  have  little  compre- 
hension. To  the  naked  eye  milk  appears  a 
smooth,  uniform  fluid.  To  the  eye,  aided  by 
the  combination  of  magnifying  glasses,  called 
a “microscope,”  (seer  of  little  things),  it  is  a 
translucent  fluid,  in  which  float  a multitude 
of  shining  globes,  and  these  globes  are  butter 
in  its  primitive  state.  W e do  not  make  butter 
when  we  churn,  although  we  say  so.  When 
the  process  of  churning  has  been  continued 
until  we  can  see  little  particles  of  butter  in 
the  cream,  we  say  “the  butter  has  come,  and 
the  next  proceeding  (after  washing)  is  to 
“gather  it.”  But,  in  reality,  churning  is  a 
single  process.  There  is  no  difference  between 
the  “coming”  and  the  “gathering,”  except 
that  the  latter  is  visible,  while  the  former  is 
invisible  to  the  unaided  sight.  All  that  we  do 
when  we  agitate  cream  in  a churn  is  to  throw 
the  butter  globules  strongly  against  each 
other.  If  the  cream  is  too  cold,  we  may  do 
this  forever  and  produce  no  butter,  for  the 
game  reason  that  we  cannot  work  butter  into 
rolls  or  prints  when  it  is  too  cold.  The  glo- 
bules are  too  hard  to  stick  together.  They 
merely  rattle  against  one  another  in  the 
churn,  like  peas  in  a bag.  If  the  cream  is  too 
warm,  we  can  churn  them  together  and  then 
churn  them  apart  again,  because  they  are  in 
too  fluid  a state  to  hold  together  against  the 
action  of  the  churn.  So  no  butter  comes  in 
either  case— there  are  “witches  in  the  cream.” 
The  true  exorcist  in  such  trouble  is  a ther- 
mometer. 

MORE  MYSTIFICATION. 

The  mystiflers  have  held  high  carnival  over 
the  butter  globule.  Nearly  all  of  them  (I  do 
not  know  an  exception  among  dairy  “Profes- 
sors”) declare  that  it  has  a shell,  or  envelop 
of  membrane.  Having  created  this  shell  (as 
the  German  philosopher  created  an  elephant, 
“out  of  the  depths  of  his  moral  conscious- 
ness”), they  have  as  much  trouble  with  it  as 
they  had  with  the  “animal  odor.”  Some  tell 
us  that  the  cream  must  be  kept  until  acidity 
is  developed,  in  order  to  weaken  the  shell. 
One  has  said  that  the  churn  must  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  have  a grinding  action  upon  the 
cream,  for  the  same  purpose.  A good  many 
have  seen  the  shell,  not  only  upon  the  globule, 
but  after  it  has  been  ruptured  and  the  butter 
has  escaped.  They  describe  it  as  accurately 
as  they  described  the  “animal  odor”  when 
concentrated  into  a “yellow  oil,”  or  as  the  old 
lady  described  the  ague  which  the  doctor  made 
her  throw  up  with  a dose  of  lobelia.  She  said 
it  “looked  for  all  tho  world  like  the  yelk  of  an 

egg.” 

And  yet  we  know  that  we  can  make  butter 


as  easily  from  sweet  cream  as  from  sour.  We 
know  that  we  can  make  butter  a*  quickly  by 
skakiug  cream  in  a plain,  pine  box  as  when 
agitated  with  the  most  scientific  dasher  ever 
invented.  We  know  that  at  the  right  temper- 
ature we  cannot  carry  a bottle  of  cream  a few 
miles  in  a wagon-box  without  finding  butter 
there  at  the  end  of  our  journey.  So  far  we 
have  common  sense  versus  inaccurate  science. 

If  we  go  further,  we  shall  find  that  while  20 
years  ago  all  physiologists  thought  they  could 
see  a membrane  on  the  little  globule  land 
nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  deceive  one’s  self 
on  this  point  in  using  an  imperfect  instru- 
ment, or  a good  one  unskillfully)  now  more 
than  half  of  those  who  have  studied  the  ques- 
tion with  ability  declare  it  to  be  naked.  It  is 
really  a difficult  question  to  decide.  Both  op- 
tically, with  the  microscope,  and  by  the  use 
of  chemical  tests,  the  highest  manual  skill  and 
the  best  mental  ability  are  requisite  in  the 
determination  of  this  apparently  simple  prob- 
blem.  But  the  writer  hopes  he  may  say, 
without  undue  egotism,  that  though  “only  an 
ordinary  M D.  and  farmer,”  he  15  years  ago, 
and  several  times  since,  has  repeated,  with 
many  variations,  a great  variety  of  tests,  both 
on  the  optical  and  chemical  side  of  this  “mem- 
brane” question,  and  concluded  each  time  with 
a firmer  conviction  that  the  butter  globules 
swim  “bare-naked”  in  the  serum  of  the  milk, 
requiring  forcible  contact  only,  at  the  right 
temperature,  to  cause  them  to  adhere  to  each 
other  and  form  butter.  When  he  began  this 
study  he  was  not  aware  that  a single  promi- 
nent scientist  held  any  other  view  than  that 
the  butter  globule  had  an  envelop.  Now  he 
is  happy  in  finding  the  majority  upon  his  side, 
and  he  looks,  in  a few  years,  to  see  the  point 
demonstrated,  by  some  ingenious  experiment, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  longer  any  dispute. 
Practically,  it  is  already  proved,  since  the 
practice  of  the  dairy  would  not  be  at  all 
modified  by  the  demonstration  referred  to 
Its  operations  are  conducted  exactly  as  though 
an  envelop  exists,  and  with  perfect  results. 
Orleans  Co.,  Vt. 


Sl)e  Sni'uifl)cri). 


PIG  CARE— MALES. 

COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

I like  a sire  with  as  level  a back  as  I can 
get  and  with  as  little  slope  from  the  hips  down. 
This  form  of  body  fills  all  of  the  most  valua- 
ble parts,  and  such  a pig  always  looks  well. 
We  know  that  food  can  be  selected  to  add 
to  the  fat  of  a pig,  and  so  it  can  to  build 
up  the  muscles.  The  last  system  of  feeding 
is  the  important  one,  and  here  science  should 
turn  her  efforts  and  teach  the  farmer  how  to 
make  lean  meat.  We  all  know  that  using  an 
organ  of  the  body  tends  to  develop  its  parts; 
so  exercise  will  develop  muscle,  sinews  and 
bone.  They  all  make  up  the  frame  of  a hog. 
audit  is  the  part  of  fat  to  fill  up  the  tissues 
and  to  round  out  the  muscles.  Giving  too 
much  food  is  not  the  way  to  make  a perfect 
body.  The  food,  on  the  contrary,  should  be 
limited  and  well  chosen,  that  is,  selected  for  a 
specific  purpose.  Professor  Sanborn,  of  the 
Missouri  Experimental  Farm,  is  on  the  right 
track,  and  I am  looking  for  some  valuable  and 
very  practical  results  from  his  efforts. 

The  old  German  tables  tell  us  how  much  of 
this  and  that  there  is  in  the  various  kinds  of 
food  to  make  muscle  in  part,  and  fat  in  part, 
and  bone,  but  my  idea  is  that  food  alone  will 
not  mould  a perfect  body,  especially  for  a sire. 
-Filling  the  stomach  is  one  thing,  but  the  con- 
tents must  end  iu  perfect  blood  to  secure  the 
best  results,  and  then  there  must  be  enough  of 
waste  material  to  keep  all  of  the  organs,  be- 
yond the  stomach,  in  a healthful  condition. 

It  takes  something  more  than  food  to  do 
this,  however  carefully  it  may  be  selected 
from  a chemical  standpoint.  The  lessons  taught 
by  the  silo— which  I do  not  think  are  as  many 
as  most  of  the  enthusiastic  owners  would 
have  us  believe— are,  that  succulence  is  a val- 
uable adjunct  in  the  care  of  animals,  and  in 
no  class  is  it  of  more  importance  than  with 
swine,  and  with  no  kind  of  hogs  more  so  than 
with  males,  if  healthy  offspring  are  wanted. 
There  must  be  pure  air  and  healthful  sur- 
roundings to  make  pure  blood. 

Succulence  promotes  secretion  and  keeps 
the  system  from  becoming  clogged  and  fever- 
ish. It  has  an  almost  charmed  effect,  or  elso 
such  big  stories  would  not  be  told  of  the  won- 
derful results  of  ensilage.  Water  is  the  larg- 
est proportion  of  everything,  I believe,  that 
grows,  and  hence  it  is  a most  natural  element 
aud  a necessary  one  for  everything  which 
eats.  A superabundance  of  it  promotes  a 
more  active  secretion— hence  the  pores  of  the 
skin  must  be  more  open  and  the  surface  of  the 
body,  with  the  coat,  is  stimulated  to  an  extent 
unusual  when  dry  food  only  is  consumed. 
This  gives  the  skin  a more  elastic  touch  and 
the  hair  a more  glossy  appearance.  Steamed 


food  produces  the  same  effects.  These  foods 
saturated  with  water  soften  all  of  the  foods 
which  pass  into  the  stomach  and  so  cause  a 
more  washy  condition  of  the  whole  system. 
This  is  not  a good  condition  for  a male  of  any 
species.  A horseman  would  never  think  of 
fitting  a stallion  in  this  way.  There  must  be  a 
medium;  a combination  of  foods  to  produce  a 
free  action  of  all  the  organs  of  life;  but  of 
none  to  excess ; as  with  the  kidneys  always  when 
all  sloppy  food  is  given:  there  is  also 
more  danger  of  colds  and  sudden  inflamma- 
tions, followed  with  fevers.  The  genital  or- 
gans are  always  in  sympathy,  physically, 
with  the  urinary.  Fat  will  cover  a multitude 
of  defects  in  a pig,  and  it  is  wonderfully  tak- 
ing to  the  ordinary  eye.  Leanness  is  an  ex- 
treme much  more  to  be  preferred. 

Kirby  Homestead,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  A MAXIMUM  CROP  OF 
POTATOES. 


THOMAS  BARRETT. 


In  preparing  ground  for  potatoes,  if  man- 
ured in  the  fall,  then  is  the  best  time  to  plow, 
as  the  manure  becomes  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  soil,  and 
will  be  more  or  less  rotted  by 
spring.  Spring  plowing  will  do, 
but  If  the  manure  is  not  rotted,  it 
will  not  produce  as  good  results  as 
fall  plowing.  I find  nothing  in 
the  way  of  fertilizers  equal  to  barn- 
yard manure:  if  well-rotte-d,  all 
the  better.  Let  it  be  spread  on 
liberally — say  50  to  75  two-horse 
loads  per  acre.  Wood  ashes  are 
also  good.  A tablespoonful  of 
unleached  ashes  spread  over  each 
hill,  as  the  stalks  come  through  or 
just  before,  will  be  of  great  benefit, 
killing  or  driving  off  worms  and 
greatly  promoting  growth.  The 
drills  should  be  three  feet  apart 
with  strong-growing  varieties — 
three  and  a half  feet  are  still  bet- 
ter. Make  the  drills  four  inches 
deep.  Cut  the  seed  to  two  eyes, 
and  plant  sixteen  inches  apart.  If 
planted  uniformly,  as  by  a line,  at 
16  inches  apart,  they  can  be  cross- 
worked  with  a hand  cultivator, 
while  the  tops  are  small.  This 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  crop,  destroying  the  weeds 
and  mellowing  the  soil. 

Medium-sized  potatoes  cut  up  in 
two,  length-wise,  and  the  halves 
split  lengthwise,  produce  good  re- 
sults. We  thus  get  in  each  seed- 
piece,  seed-end,  stem-end  and  mid- 
dle. If  cut  to  one  eye,  plant  the 
pieces  one  foot  apart. 

Flat  cultivation  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, unless,  after  abundant 
rains,  the  weeds  come  up  thickly, 
when  it  would  be  better  to  hill  suf- 
ficiently to  cover  the  weeds,  rather 
than  let  them  appropriate  the 
nutriment  due  the  potatoes,  or,  by 
over-crowding,  rob  them  of  sun 
and  air.  My  practice  is  to  com- 
mence hoeing  as  soon  as  the  sprouts 
come  to  the  surface.  I make  it  a 
point  to  clean  them  thoroughly 
once,  taking  every  weed  that  can 
be  seen,  and  where  the  boe  cannot 
reach  them  without  cutting  the 
patato  tops,  to  pull  them  out  with 
the  fingers.  This  gives  the  potatoes 
a fair  chance  to  grow  and  they  get 
so  much  ahead  of  weeds  that  spring 
up  later  as  to  almost  smother  them. 

Keep  the  cultivator  going  until 
they  have  all  been  worked  three  or  four  times 
For  the  later  workings,  shallow  cultivation  is  1 
the  best,  to  prevent  cutting  the  tubers  and  roots 
Another  point  of  great  importance  is  thin- 
ning out  the  stems,  when  too  many  grow  in 
the  hill.  Sometimes  there  will  be  from  six  to 
12,  and  even  more,  starting  on  each  hill  - if  all 
are  permitted  to  remain,  only  small  potatoes 
will  be  found  in  such  a hill.  It  is  a good  rule  to 
thin  them  to  three  stems  in  the  hill,  leaving 
the  strongest.  For  destroying  the  bugs  I have 
fouud  nothing  equal  to  one  part  of  Paris  green 
and  50  parts  of  plaster,  thoroughly  mixed,  and 
sifted  over  the  plants.  This  is  death  to  the 
beetles,  and  will  not  injure  the  plants.  If  ap- 
plied when  the  latter  are  wet  with  dew 
or  after  a light  shower,  it  is  less  liable  to  be 
blown  off  and  wasted.  A fruit  can  with  holes 
punched  in  the  bottom  makes  a good  sifter. 

If  a few  pieces  were  rolled  in  the  above  poison- 
ous mixture  and  scattered  about  before  the 
potatoes  come  up,  it  would  kill  off  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  old  bugs,  and  be  a great  saving  of 
after -labor. 


From  careful  tests  and  observations  in  the 
culture  of  roots,  I find  the  most  practical  and 
simple  method  is  to  select  the  ground,  manure 
it  heavily,  if  sod  (which  is  always  preferable), 
in  the  fall  before  sowing  the  seed.  Thefollowing 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  and  warm, 
plow  as  deep  as  you  can,  turning  grass  and 
sod  under,  or  leaving  the  furrows  on  edge  if  the 
grass  is  all  covered.  Apply  at  least  50  bushels 
of  wood  ashes  to  the  acre,  harrow ; then  apply 
hen  manure,  if  possible,  at  the  rate  of  40  or 
50  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  barrow  until  per- 
fectly mellow  and  in  prime  condition  for  seed. 
Sow  in  drills  28  inches  apart,  with  any  good 
seed  drill  (Matthews’  is  good).  When  the 
plants  have  come  up  and  made  two  leaves,  hoe 
carefully,  stirring  the  soil  close  to  the  plants. 
Then  sprinkle  land  plaster  upon  each  plant 
and  leave  for  a week  or  ten  days,  when  the 
cultivator  can  be  called  into  requisition  with 
good  results.  From  this  time  on  use  the  cul- 
tivator every  week  thoroughly,  and  the  hoe 
and  all  back-aching  work  will  be  dispensed 
with.  When  the  plants  are  about  half  an  inch 
through,  thin  to  the  proper  distance,  three  to 
six  or  eight  inches.  If  you  are  troubled  with 
extreme  wet  or  drought,  hitch  a pair  of  good 
horses, tandem-fashion,  to  a plow  and  run  be- 


nard  writes  in  favor  of  the  Shropshire  sheep. 
Now,  I wish  to  put  in  a word  for  the  Hamp- 
shire  Downs. 

I sold  Hampshire  Down  lambs  this  spring, 
three  months  old,  which  averaged  63%  pounds. 
I have  a pen  of  yearlings  which  average,  at 
one  year  old,  149  pounds,  wintered  on  hay 
alone.  A half-blood  yearling  lamb  last  sum- 
mer, at  four  months,  weighed  105  pounds. 
My  thoroughbred  Hampshire  ram  weighs  277 
pounds.  I sell  my  half-blood  ram  lambs  at 
$10  per  head. 

One  very  late  three-quarter-blood  ram 
lamb  I did  not  sell,  and  he  gained  66  pounds 
last  winter;  my  ram  lambs  are  three-quarter 
blood  this  year.  Since  I began  this  letter  I 
thought  I would  go  out  in  the  field  and  weigh 
some  lambs.  My  man  and  I caught  one  each; 
they  both  happened  to  be  ewe  lambs;  one' 
weighed  47)£  pounds  when  eight  weeks'  and 
two  days  old ; another  was  seven  weeks,  and 
weighed  31%  pounds.  This  is  not  as  good  a 
record  as  1 gave  above,  but  I think  the  weights 
would  have  been  heavier  if  we  had  caught 
bucks.  The  mutton  of  the  Hampshire  Dtfwn 
is  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  South  Down, 
while  the  carcass  is  considerably  larger. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  j a 


WHITE  DORKINGS.  (Re-engraved  from  Vinton’s  Gazette.)  Fig.  203. 


many  English  farms  where  all  other  breeds 
have  previously  been  tried.  There  are  com- 
paratively few  White  Dorkings  in  this  coun- 
try. The  rage  here  has  been  for  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns  and  Light 
Brahmas.  Those  who  breed  and  handle  the 
White  Dorkings  are  much  pleased  with  them. 
They  find  them  fair  layers,  the  best  of  table 
fowls  and  safe  prize-winners  in  most  large 
poultry  shows.  The  breed  is  worthy  of  a 
more  attentive  study  by  poultrymen. 


DISAPPEARANCE  OF  THE  TENT 
CATERPILLAR. 

The  Tent  Caterpiller  has  become  in  this  part 
of  Queens  County  a thing  of  the  past.  For  many 
years  it  held  high  carnival  in  all  orchards; 
but  its  chief  delight  was  the  wild  cherry  trees, 
of  which  it  is  particularly  fond,  and  they 
were  annually  stripped  of  their  leaves  as  fast 
as  they  appeared.  As  Nature  usually  looks 
out  for  her  own,  the  young  worms  and  young 
leaves  appear  together,  so  the  pests  feed  on  the 
tender  leaves,  in  their  tender  days.  So  great 
was  their-  numbers  that  not  a tree 
or  scarcely  a leaf  was  spared, 
whereas  now  an  entomologist 
would  have  to  search  hard  to  secure 
a fair  specimen  of  a nest. 

Now  for  the  cause  of  their  dis- 
appearance: In  1884  there  were 
myriads  of  them,  and  wild  cherry 
hedges  were  as  bare  of  leaves  as  in 
winter,  and  orchards  were  nearly 
in  the  same  condition.  After  the 
caterpillar  had  reached  its  full 
growth,  and  left  its  nest  to  find  a 
suitable  place  to  change  its  state 
(as  silk  raisers  know,  this  is  a very 
critical  period  in  the  silk  worms’ 
existence,  as  a heavy  thunder 
shower  may  destroy  them  in  great 
quantities,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  this  pest),  while  in  its 
unprotected  condition  a long,  cold, 
north-east  storm  set  in,  which 
lasted  three  days,  and  when  it 
ceased  the  reign  of  the  caterpillar 
was  over.  The  next  season  I saw 
not  over  half  a dozen  nests,  and  as 
there  were  so  few,  the  cuckoo,  the 
only  bird  I know  that  feeds  on 
them,  seemed  to  require  all  that 
season’s  crop  Last  year  I saw  but 
two  nests;  this  year  the  same,  and 
these  I destroyed.  This  was  a re- 
petition of  the  phenomena  that  ap- 
peared in  1844  in  Ulster  County, 
under  precisely  the  same  condi- 
tions, when  I lived  there.  Has  the 
same  thing  been  noticed  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  under  similar 
conditions?  n.  h. 

Creedmoor,  N.  Y. 


ARSENITES  FOR  FRUIT  PESTS. 


tween  the  rows  and  you  will  be  more  than  sur- 
prised at  the  result.  Thorough  tillage  with 
roots  is  as  essential  as  with  any  other  crop. 
If  once  stunted  or  checked  in  growth,  it  is 
hard  to  induce  rapid  and  healthy  development 
afterwards.  I am  convinced  that  no  stock 
raiser  or  dairyman  can  afford  to  do  without 
this  all-important  crop.  Half  a bushel  of 
roots,  cut  fine  with  a Clark’s  root-cutter,  with 
a little  grain,  will  greatly  reduce  the  amount 
of  hay  required,  and  bring  the  stock  through 
to  grass  in  a more  healthy  and  thrifty  condi- 
tion, which  is  very  essential  to  the  dairyman. 
Let  more  roots  be  raised  and  farmers  will 
have  more  hay  to  place  upon  the  market. 

Fluvanna,  N.  Y.  x.  x.  y. 
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IN  FAVOR  OF  HAMPSHIRE  DOWNS. 
In  a Rural  of  January,  Mr,  J,  D.  Stau- 


WHITE  DORKINGS. 


The  White  Dorkings  shown  at  Fig.  203,  are 
considered  by  Vinton’s  Gazette,  from  which 
paper  our  engraving  was  reproduced,  to  be 
fine  specimens  of  the  breed.  This  is  more 
popular  in  England  than  it  is  in  this  country. 
The  birds  are  good  layers  and  unexcelled  as 
table  fowls.  They  are  also  very  beautiful  and 
are  much  esteemed  by  those  who  seek  to  make 
their  poultry  add  to  the  adornment  of  their 
lawns.  For  some  years,  in  England,  the 
White  Dorking  was  called  a “neglected”  bird. 
The  public  considered  the  whito  birds  infer- 
ior to  the  Silver  Grays  both  in  hardiness,  lay- 
ing qualities  and  size.  The  Whites  were  con- 
sidered more  suitable  for  fanciers  than  for 
piactical  farmers.  Of  late  years,  however, 
much  of  this  feeling  has  been  done  away  with, 
and  the  White  Dorkings  to-day  are  found  on 


Here  is  my  experience  with  the 
curculio:  Two  years  ago  I tried 
the  “arsenic  spray”  forthe  pest  on 
plums,  with  no  appreciable  benefit 
except  that  I thought  the  leaf-roll- 
ers, skeletonizers,  etc.,  were  less 
numerous.  The  proportions  used 
were  one  pound  of  arsenic  to  200 
gallons  of  water.  This  is  the  for- 
mula recommended  by  Dr.  Dixon, 
of  Iowa.  It  was  applied  twice 
with  the  Field  force  pump,  once 
soon  after  the  blossoms  had  fallen 
aud  again  ten  days  later.  It  was 
also  tried  on  apple  trees  for  the 
codling  moth  with  no  result  except 
to  scorch  the  foliage  in  many  places.  The  ar- 
senic was  boiled  two  hours  in  water  and  then 
further  dilutod.  u.  b. 

Farmingdale,  Illinois. 


farm  (Topics. 


NO  CAUSE  TO  FEAR  BEES. 


“Oh!  Isn’t  that  honey  nice?”  “I  wish  we 
could  keep  bees  aud  get  such  honey  as  that, 
but  bees  don’t  like  me.”  “I  can’t  go  in  sight  of 
bees  without  getting  stung,  but  I do  like 
honey.” 

►Such  remarks  as  the  above  were  frequently 
heard  as  the  people  passed  through  the  hall  de- 
voted to  bees  and  honey  at  the  last  Michigan 
State  Fair. 

It  certainly  is  a pity  that  so  many  people 
have  such  fear  of  a harmless  bee.  There  is 
scarcely  a farmer,  mechanic,  lawyer,  minis 
ter,  or  man  in  any  other  profession  who  might 
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not  easily  raise  all  the  honey  bis  family  would 
need,  if  it  were  not  for  the  imaginary  enmity 
of  the  honey  bee  for  him. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  beautiful  comb  hon- 
ey, such  as  a housewife  likes  to  set  before  her 
friends  with  plenty  of  warm  biscuit,  is  not  a 
large  yield  for  a strong  colony  in  a good  sea- 
son. Who  would  not  feel  proud  of  such  an 
addition  to  his  winter  store  of  good  things?  It 
is  more  than  most  families  would  consume 
in  a year.  I wish  the  readers  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
might  learn  that  the  busy  bee  has  no  grudge 
against  any  one  of  them.  The  man  who  has 
handled  his  bees  all  summer  would  get  stung 
as  quickly  as  the  stranger  if  he  behaved  like 
him.  The  honey  bee  seldom  strikes  the  first 
blow,  but  is  quick  to  resent  an  attack.  He 
who  moves  gently,  and  avoids  all  jerks  and 
jars  will  very  seldom  get  stung. 

Ag’l  Coll.,  Lansing,  Mich.  c.  p.  Gillette. 

CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

Agricultural  Insurance. —An  “Old 
Farmer,”  who  writes  on  page  287  of  the  Ru- 
ral,must  live  in  a specially  favorable  section, 
if  only  five  per  cent,  of  premiums  is  required 
to  pay  the  insurance  losses  of  his  section. 
According  to  our  Insurance  Commissioners’ 
report,  some  of  the  mutual  fire  insurance 
companies  of  this  State  which  confine  them- 
selves mainly  to  agricultural  property,  re- 
quire 85  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  to  pay  the 
losses  and  some  of  them  require  even  more, 
and  the  stock  companies,  which  do  a general 
insurance  business  require  nearly  60  per  cent, 
to  pay  their  losses,  and  they  say  the  risk  on 
country  property  is  greater  in  proportion  to 
premiums  than  that  on  city  property. 

Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.  e.  p.  nichols. 


I noticed  a communication  in  a late  Rural 
by  “An  Old  Farmer”  about  insurance,  and  I 
have  been  wondering  how  any  man  could 
li ve  to  call  hi  nself  “old”  and  not  believe  in 
fire  insurance.  The  Rural  will  make  no 
mistake  in  advising  every  one  of  its  subscrib- 
ers to  carry  some  insurance.  The  rate  on 
farm  property  is  about  75  cents  for  three 
years,  and  if  a farmer  has  a calf  struck  by 
lightning  the  company  has  lost  its  premium 
and  must  carry  the  remainder  of  the  risk  un- 
til its  expiration  for  nothing.  Insurance  is 
cheap.  The  fact  that  there  have  been  no  fires 
lately  in  the  neighborhood  of  “An  Old  Farm- 
er,” proves  nothing.  C.  B. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

In  my  opinion  it  does  not  pay  to  poison 
sweet  corn  for  moles.  It  is  too  much  bother 
and  not  sure  enough.  I can  kill  moles  with  a 
trap — either  Hale’s  or  Olmstead’s — without 
any  trouble.  This  is  the  easiest  and  surest 
way  to  get  them.  H.  S.  t. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


farm 


LIQUID  MANURE. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

The  economy  of  liquid  manure  is  beginning 
to  attract  a good  deal  of  attention  among  pro- 
gressive farmers.  The  questions  addressed  to 
me  on  the  subject  through  the  Rural  Office 
are  worthy  of  better  answers  than  I can  give. 
Some  time  ago,  I gave,  in  this  paper,  some  ac- 
count of  the  “manure  mines”  which  a few 
young  Vermont  farmers  had  discovered  be- 
neath the  old  tie-ups  of  their  fathers’  barns. 
Much  good  manure  has  been  excavated  from 
such  places,  but  a vast  quantity  of  accumulat- 
ed fertility  is  yet  lying  unthought  of,  or  un- 
believed in,  there.  In  this  county  a number 
of  farmers  have  cemented  the  “sub-stabular” 
excavations  thus  made,  and  are  in  the  habit 
of  drawing  out  the  liquid  every  spring, 
sprinkling  it  thinly  upon  the  mowings  just  as 
the  grass  is  starting,  with  very  good  results. 

I find,  however,  that  there  are  many  stubborn 
unbelievers  in  the  manurial  value  of  urine. 
Some  say  it  absolutely  does  no  good,  while 
others  declare  it  to  be  injurious  to  crops.  The 
fact  is,  that  we  have  to  learn  by  experience 
how  to  use  any  new  fertilizer,  and  are  apt  to 
make  many  mistakes  before  we  get  down  to 
the  real  facts  in  the  business.  Meantime 
those  who  are  mentally  so  constituted  as  to  be 
incapable  of  anything  better  than  snap  judg- 
ments, will  rush  into  print  with  the  declara- 
tions of  the  worthlessness  of  things  which 
they  have  not  given  a fair  trial. 

I noticed  that  your  contributor,  Bucephalus 
Brown,  lately  gave  an  analysis  of  dung  and 
urine,  made  by  Dr.  Nichols  of  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  and  urged  the  importance  of  adding  a 
a considerable  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid 
to  both  of  them,  in  order  to  utilize  the  large 
content  of  nitrogen,  seemingly  greatly  in  ex- 
cess in  both  solids  and  liquids.  As  to  the  ni- 
. n in  dung,  even  from  highly-fed  stock,  I 
ok  it  doubtful  if  it  is  in  so  large  excess, 


practically,  as  the  analysis  would  lead  one  to 
suppose.  The  longest  testings  that  have  been 
made  by  experimenters  indicate  that  rarely 
more  than  one-third,  and  never  more  than 
one-half  of  this  dung-nitrogen  is  ever  returned 
to  the  cultivator  in  his  crop?.  Inattention  to 
this  fact  is  probably  the  cause  of  Mr.  Stew- 
art’s rather  careless  criticism  of  our  friend 
Bucephalus.  But  the  facts,  as  collected  and 
set  forth  in  Prof.  Storer’s  invaluable  new 
work  on  “Agriculture”  (lately  issued  by 
Charles  Scribners’  Sons,  N.  Y.)  would  indicate 
that  Dr.  Nichols’s  analysis  was  incorrect  in  a 
way  which,  far  from  exaggerating,  greatly 
understated  the  incomplete  character  of  urine 
as  a manure.  On  p.  489  of  Vol.  I,  Prof. 
Storer  gives  a series  of  urine  analyses  by 
Stoeckhardt,  showing  that  there  is  almost  no 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine  of  the  sheep  and 
swine,  and  absolutely  none  in  that  of  the 
horses  and  cows  which  was  analyzed.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  get  the  value 
there  is  in  urine  as  plant-food,  a large  quan- 
tity of  phosphoric  acid  must  be  applied  with 
it  to  the  crop.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  nitro- 
gen in  urine,  however,  it  is  far  better  than 
that  contained  in  dung,  and  if  properly  han- 
Iled,  much  the  greater  part  of  it  can  be  made 
to  contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  crop.  As 
Prof.  Storer  well  says  (p.  490,  Vol.  I.),  “The 
nitrogen  in  mere  dung  is  of  very  inferior  qual- 
ty  to  that  in  urine,  since  most  of  it  is  insoluble 
md  in  a condition  unassimilable  by  plants.  It 
s contained  chiefly  in  the  undigested,  not  to 
lay  indigestible  portions  of  food,  which  have 
ie('n  expelled  by  the  animal  as  useless  for  its 
jurposes,  while  the  nitrogen  in  urine  is  all  in 
solution,  and  in  a condition  fit  to  be  immedi- 
itely  taken  up  by  plants.  ” 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  wisest  way  to  util- 
ze  the  liquid  manure  is  to  have  it  absorbed 
ay  litter,  and  the  whole  excrement,  liquid  and 
solid,  along  with  the  absorbents,  dropped  to- 
gether into  a water-tight  cellar . The  experi- 
ence of  Ed.  A.  Barnard,  Esq.,  Director  of  Ag- 
riculture for  the  Province  of  Quebec,  at  his 
finely  managed  experimental  farm  near  Three 
Rivers,  Que. , is  that  when  but  a reasonable 
juantity  of  absorbents,  such  as  can  be  easily 
supplied  on  farms  growing  a fair  variety  of 
crops,  is  used,  the  manure  in  such  a cellar, 
wnile  too  wet  to  ferment,  is  not  found  in  the 
spring  to  be  wet  enough  to  dip,  or  be  difficult 
to  handle;  yet  the  litter  is  quite  well  decom- 
posed, so  as  to  afford  no  obstruction  to  its 
proper  and  even  distribution  by  Kemp’s  ma 
nure-spreader. 

Now  it  seems  evident  that,  if  in  connection 
with  any  suitable  absorbents — straw,  sawdust, 
dry  muck  or  loam— a proper  proportion  of 
some  phosphatic  preparation  (say,  a plain  su- 
perphosphate, fine-ground  bone  or  South  Car- 
olina floats)  were  mixed  with  the  manure 
daily  as  made,  the  resulting  dressing  would 
prove  to  be  more  perfectly  proportioned  and 
combined,  and  consequently  far  more  econom- 
ical than  it  could  be  made  in  any  other  prac 
tical  way.  Certain  it  is  that  urine  alone, 
while  a powerful  “forcing  manure,”  is  too 
strong  in  nitrogen  and  too  weak  in  phosphor 
ic  acid  to  give  any  kind  of  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  the  hands  of  ordinary  farmers,  desti- 
tute of  scientific  training. 


A STROLL  IN  A PEACH  ORCHARD. 


Crawford.  Smock,  the  old  variety,  or  Beer’s 
Smock,  on  a high  location  is  good,  but  it  is 
uncertain  on  flat  land.  Sallie  Worrell  prom- 
ises well.  Lord  Palmerston  is  a clingstone; 
cracks,  is  of  large  size,  but  it  has  not  come  to 
stay.  Conkling  is  splendid  but  ashy  bearer; 
I think  it  will  pass  away.  Comet  will  go  with 
Lord  Palmerston.  Lady  Palmerston  is  a late 
freestone;  will  go  the  way  of  many  others. 
Reeves’s  Late  Yellow  is  said  to  be  very  fine, 
but  I have  not  fruited  it  yet.  Steadly  is  a 
rather  promising,  late,  white-fleshed  peach. 
Richmond  so  far  has  been  small.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  it  ever  comes  to  the  front.  It  is 
prudent  when  planting  peaches  to  try  very 
few  of  the  new  varieties  in  quantity,  as  the  old 
sorts  are  usually  better  than  the  new.  I ex- 
pected something  nice  in  Lord  Palmerston, 
but  clingstones  are  not  wanted  while  there  are 
so  many  good  freestones. 

Mercer  Co. , N.  J.  ira  blackwell. 


ijoilicidtiival. 


THE  CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY. 


The  past  winter  Cuthbert  Raspberries 
in  my  plantation  of  about  two  acres 
were  frozen  to  the  ground.  This  should  have 
been  the  second  year  of  fruiting  of  one  acre, 
and  the  third  of  the  remainder.  The  plants 
were  set  three  by  six  feet  apart,  kept  in  hills, 
pinched  back  to  a hight  of  two  feet.  They 
made  a vigorous  growth,  the  laterals  measur- 
ing over  three  feet  last  autumn.  The  wood  rip- 
ened well.  The  bushes  were  trimmed  back  in 
November  after  the  leaves  had  all  fallen.  The 
three-year-old  plot  was  mulched  last  May 
with  coarse  stable  manure,  and  all  were  kept 
cultivated  and  hoed  until  June  1,  after  which 
nothing  more  was  done  to  them.  Turners 
were  slightly  frozen;  so  were  Hansells. 
Greggs  were  not  frozen  at  all,  neither  were 
the  Tylers  or  Souhegans.  Last  season  the 
Cuthbert  produced  a fair  crop , being  injured 
somewhat  by  the  previous  winter.  What 
suggestions  can  the  Rural  readers  make? 
Soil  dry ; some  gravelly.  c.  F.  G. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


On  looking  among  the  peaches  I find  among 
ihe  earliest, Gov.  Garland,  productive  and  very 
lice,  a clingstone.  It  ripens  with  and  is  sim- 
lar  to  the  Amsden  and  Alexander.  Foster  is 
i good,  early,  yellow-fleshed  peach,  ripening 
ibout  the  middle  of  August.  Hance’s  Golden  is 
yellow-fleshed,  productive  and  of  fair  size,  rip- 
ening middle  of  August.  Flater’s  Yellow  St. 
John  is  the  earliest  yellow-fleshed  peach  that 
1 am  acquainted  with;  but  it  is  too  small  for 
market.  Mountain  Rose  is  a large  white  or 
red  peach,  ripening  with  the  Large  York  and 
an  improvement  on  that  old  standard  of  the 
peach  orchard.  Early  Rivers  must  not  be 
forgotten  in  the  home  orchard.  Beer’s  Late 
is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Crawford’s  Late. 
Oldmixon  Free,  Stump  the  World,  Moore’s 
Favorite  and  Prince’s  Red  Rareripe  are  old 
standards  that  are  holding  their  reputation. 
By  the  way,  Red  Rareripe  looks  very  much 
like  the  Oldmixon.  Reeves’  Favorite  is  mag- 
nificent and  brings  the  money , but  it  is  uncer- 
tain. Mary’s  Choice  is  a white  peach  which 
originated  at  Hamilton  Square,  N.  J.,  with 
Mr.  Reed.  It  is  said  to  be  fine.  Pride  of 
Franklin  is  a large  yellow  peach,  ripening 
with  Crawford’s  Late,  inclined  to  overbear; 
reliable  and  very  good. 

Early  Lemon  is  an  old  peach  that  is  almost 
too  good  to  be  passed  by.  It  ripens  the  last  of 
August.  Brandywine  is  a large  yellow ; ripens 
the  last  of  September.  I would  class  this  as 
one  of  the  best  peaches  coming  after  the  Late 


Caw. 


“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  knoiv  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig- 
norance of  Law." 

RECENT  LEGAL  DECISIONS. 


Agricultural  Partnership. — In  Geor- 
gia, according  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  that  State  in  the  case  of  Selman  vs. 
Brown,  et  al.,  a member  of  a firm  organized 
to  conduct  farming  operations  may  bind  the 
firm  by  giving  a negotiable  promissory  note 
for  supplies  to  be  used  in  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness which  the  association  was  formed  to  con 
duct. 

Sale  of  Guano.— The  State  of  Gorgia  re 
quires  that  guano  shall  be  branded  and  tagged 
by  the  chemists  appointed  for  that  purpose  as 
a guarantee  that  its  quality  is  as  represented. 
Lately  a case  in  this  line  was  appealed  to  the 
State  Supreme  Court.  A sale  of  guano  was 
made  by  a wholesale  dealer  not  residing  with- 
in the  State  to  a retail  dealer  residing  with- 
in the  State,  and  the  delivery  was  completed 
outside  the  State— the  title  being  in  the  pur 
chaser  when  the  property  came  into  the  State, 
aud  no  fraudulent  intent  was  shown — the  Su 
preme  Court  held  (Martin  vs.  The  Upshaw 
Guano  Company)  that  the  sale  was  not  illegal 
merely  because  the  guano  had  not  been  brand- 
ed and  tagged,  and  that  the  resident  pur- 
chaser could  not  defend  against  a suit  to  col 
lect  the  price  of  the  guano,  on  that  ground. 

Partition  of  Lands  Lying  in  Differ- 
ent States. — Where  lands  belonging  to  a tes- 
tator are  located  in  Pennsylvania  and  Illi- 
nois, and  in  a suit  for  partition  the  Pennsyl- 
vania courts  have  construed  the  will,  the 
courts  of  Illinois  are  not  bound  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Pennsylvania  courts  for  the  parti- 
tion of  the  lauds  lying  in  Illinois.  The  Penn- 
sylvania decision  is  persuasive,  but  not  man- 
datory on  the  Illinois  court.  The  courts  of 
Pennsylvania  have  no  jurisdiction  to  distrib- 
ute or  partition  lands  lying  in  Illinois. — Case 
of  McCartney  vs.  Osborne.  111. 

Default  in  Keeping  up  A Partition 
Fence.— Where  two  adjoining  owners  agree 
that  each  shall  keep  up  a specific  portion  of  a 
division  fence,  this  does  not  prevent  recourse 
to  the  statutory  method  of  assessment  in 
case  of  default  of  one  of  the  parties.  A 
written  notice  to  the  party  in  default  that  at  a 
certain  hour  on  a certain  day  he  will  call  in 
two  disinterested  parties  to  examine  all  the 
fences,  etc.,  and  assess  the  amount  sufficient 
to  make  the  fences  good  aud  lawful,  is  suf- 
ficient notice. — The  case  of  Bruner  \ . I aimer. 
Indiana. 


Gift  to  Wife — Where  the  husband’s  prop- 
erty is  sold  by  the  Sheriff  and  the  purchaser 
subsequently  conveys  it  to  the  debtor’s  wife, 
she  can  hold  it  as  against  her  husband’s  cred- 
itors. Whether  it  be  a gift,  or  a purchase  on 
the  strength  of  her  own  credit,  is  a question 
for  the  jury — Gibson  v.  Sutton.  Pa. 

Attachment  of  Crops  Grown  on 
Leased'Land. — A landlord  may  have  an  at- 
tachment against  the  crops  grown  upon  his 
land  by  the  tenant,  for  the  rent,  aud  if  the 
land  has  been  sub-leased  and  the  sub-lessee  has 
grown  crops  the  landlord,  in  an  action  against 
the  lessee,  may  attach  the  crops  grown  by  the 
sub-lessee. — Haughton  v.  Bauer.  Iowa. 

Mortgage. — An  agent  having  power  to  col- 
lect interest  on  a mortgage  is  not  thereby  au- 
thorized to  collect  the  principal.  A debtor  is 
not  safe  in  paying  money  to  such  an  agent  to  ap- 
ply on  the  principal  debt,  unless  the  agent  has 
the  mortgage  in  his  possession  at  the  time,  and 
acknowledges  thereon  the  payment  made.— 
Brewster  v.  Carnes,  N.  Y. 

Patents. — By  statute  no  one  can  make  a 
valid  sale  of  a patent  right  without  first  mak- 
ing and  filing  with  the  clerk  of  the  county 
court  an  affidavit  that  he  has  a right  to  sell 
the  same,  and  that  his  letters  patent  are  genu- 
ine. A sale  made  without  complying  with  this 
requirement  will  be  held  invalid,  and  an  obli- 
gation taken  in  payment  therefor  is  void  for 
want  of  consideration. — New  v.  Walker. 

Promissory  Note. — Where  a party  pur- 
chased land  lying  in  Nebraska  and  gave  his 
note  for  part  of  the  purchase  money,  upon 
maturity  of  the  note,  he  resisted  payment  on 
the  ground  that  the  value  of  the  laud  had  been 
misrepresented  to  him.  Held  that  as  he  had 
seen  the  land  before  making  the  purchase  the 
overstatements  as  to  the  value  did  not  amount 
to  a fraud  on  him. — Sprowls  v.  McCloud,  Pa. 

Statute  of  Limitations. — Where  a sister 
has  acted  for  her  brother  as  housekeeper  for 
30  years  prior  to  his  death,  and  three  years 
prior  to  his  death,  he  makes  her  a payment  to 
apply  on  such  services,  she  can  recover  only 
for  the  period  running  back  six  years  prior 
to  the  first  payment  made.  The  amount  for 
the  time  preceding  that  is  barred  by  the  stat- 
ute.—In  Re,  Gardner,  Amr.-N.  Y. 

Lands  Suitable  for  Cultivation.— The 
phrase,  “lands  belonging  to  this  State  suitable 
for  cultivation,”  occurring  in  the  California 
Constitution,  was  lately  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  as  not  meaning 
lands  suitable  for  immediate  cultivation,  but 
as  including  all  lands  ready  for  occupation 
and  which  by  ordinary  farming  processes  are 
fit  for  agricultural  purposes.  Manley  vs. 
Cunningham,  decided  April  21.  The  court 
said:  “Some  of  the  richest  agricultural  lands 
of  the  country  have  been  acquired  under  the 
pre-emption  laws,  and  yet  they  were  covered 
with  timber,  brush  or  prairie  sod,  which  ren- 
dered them  incapable  of  immediate  cultiva- 
tion.” 

Public  Lands. — One  who  is  the  holder  of  a 
land  certificate  partly  paid,  and  who  allows 
adverse  possession  of  the  land  to  be  continued 
for  11  years,  six  of  which  have  been  with  his 
knowledge,  and  has  not  commenced  proceed- 
ings in  the  meantime  for  its  recovery,  is  held 
guilty  of  laches  and  cannot  have  relief.— 
Bangs  vs.  Stevenson.— Mich. 

Mortgage.— Where  one  holding  several 
mortgage  notes,  secured  by  the  same  mort- 
gage, assigns  and  transfers  the  notes  toseveial 
parties,  the  notes  will  have  priority  in  the 
order  of  their  assignment.  The  notes  thus 
assigned  stand  as  so  many  successive  mort- 
gages.— Parkhurst  vs.  Steam  Engine  Co. 
Indiana. 

H.  H. , Medina,  N.  F.— Does  a mechanics’  or 
builders’  lien  take  preference  over  a mort- 
gage, or  is  the  preference  dependent  upon  the 
time  of  filing. 

Ans. — The  mechanics’  lien  law  of  1885,  gen- 
eral in  its  effects  throughout  the  State,  dis- 
tinctly limits  the  lien  to  be  acquired  under  it 
to  “the  right,  title  and  interest  at  that  time 
existing  of  the  owner,  whether  owner  in  fee 
or  of  a less  estate.”  A mortgagor  owns  only 
the  equity  of  redemption,  and  a mortgage 
prior  in  date  to  a mechanics’ lien  is  therefore 
the  superior  lien. 

M.  R.  S.,  Malone,  N.  Y. — In  leasing  real  es- 
tate for  a term  of  years,  is  it  necessary  to 
have  the  lease  recorded  in  order  to  bind  sub- 
sequent purchasers?  In  other  words,  would  a 
new  landlord  be  bound  to  respect  an  old  lease 
not  yet  terminated?  Or  would  ho  be  free  to 
impose  now  terms?  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a recorded  and  a nou-recorded  lease  ? 

Ans.— A lease  for  a term  of  three  years  or 
less  is  good  without  record  in  this  State,  and 
the  premises  being  occupied  by  the  tenant, 
the  latter’s  occupation  would  be  such  notice  to 
the  purchaser  that  he  would  be  bound  by  the 
terms  of  the  lease.  A lease  for  longer  than 
three  years,  if  not  recorded,  is  not  good 
against  a subsequent  purchaser  or  mortgage. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a questiou,  please  see  if  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.] 

STIFLE-JOINT  LAMENESS. 

E.  A.,  Aberdeen,  Dak.—  For  over  three 
years  a mare  has  been  troubled  with  stifle- 
joint  lameness,  caused  by  severe  injury  to  one 
of  the  feet  while  working  in  a harvester  in 
1883.  Very  little  lameness  was  shown  till  the 
spring  of  1881;  but  she  was  kept  at  work  all 
the  time  till  last  fall.  Since  then  she  has  been 
too  lame  to  do  anything.  She  is  very  thin  and 
seems  broken  down.  She  will  have  complete 
rest  this  summer:  how  should  she  be  treated? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

With  a case  of  so  long  standing  the  personal 
attention  of  a competent  veterinarian  should 
be  secured,  when  possible.  From  a simple 
description  we  cannot  tell  to  what  extent  the 
joint  has  been  injured,  or  what  its  condition 
is  at  the  present  time.  In  a general  way,  the 
treatment  should  be  as  follows:  Apply  a high- 
heeled  shoe  to  relieve  the  strain  upon  that 
joint.  If  there  is  sufficient  inflammation  to 
cause  increased  heat  and  tenderness  about  the 
joint,  fomentations  or  wet  bandages  should  be 
applied  until  the  inflammation  is  reduced. 
Then  apply  a cantharides  blister  over  the 
joint.  Clip  the  hair  short  and  rub  the  blister 
well  in  against  the  direction  of  the  hair  for  10 
or  15  minutes.  Do  not  forget  the  precaution 
to  tie  the  animal’s  head  so  that  she  cannot 
reach  the  blistered  surface  with  her  mouth. 
If  inclined  to  switch  the  tail,  this  should  be 
tied.  When  the  blister  is  well  raised,  care- 
fully wash  off  and  apply  vaseline  daily.  A 
long  period  of  rest,  at  least  several  months, 
will  be  essential  to  successful  treatment. 
Getting  down  and  up  will  hinder  recovery  so 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  place  slings  under 
the  animal,  to  prevent  her  lying  down.  They 
should  be  so  placed  that  the  animal  can  stand 
on  his  feet  or  settle  into  the  slings  to  rest 
at  his  pleasure.  Repeat  the  blister  as  soon  as 
the  effect  of  the  first  has  passed  off.  If  blister- 
ing does  not  succeed,  firing  with  a hot  iron 
may  be  demanded.  A laxative  diet  should  be 
maintained  throughout.  Even  after  apparent 
recovery  the  animal  should  be  worked  very 
carefully  for  several  months  to  avoid  a repe- 
tition of  the  injury. 


whether  the  American  farmer  is  not  as  well 
off  relatively  as  the  farmer  of  Hungary, 
Egypt,  Russia  or  India?  If  we  could  furnish 
part  or  all  of  the  wheat  required  by  France 
before  the  increase  of  duty,  can  we  not  fur- 
nish a like  proportion  now?  As  France  un- 
doubtedly levies  a duty  on  pork  and  wheat  to 
help  her  farmers,  I cannot  see  that  the  taking 
off  all  our  duty  on  fine  wines,  high  wines  and 
silks  from  France,  would  help  the  American 
farmer.  Take  England  and  the  United 
States — the  former  admits  our  breadstuffs 
free.  Why  do  we  tax  her  imports?  Because 
we  think  it  to  our  interest.  So,  if  the  French 
people  consider  it  a national  necessity  or  bless- 
ing to  curtail  the  use,  or  raise  the  price  of 
wheat  they  will  undoubtedly  do  so  without 
regard  to  our  tariff.  My  next  neighbor,  who 
is  a Free-trade  Democrat,  talks  somewhat 
like  the  Rural.  He  says,  “take  off  all  the 
tariff  and  England  will  buy  all  our  surplus 
breadstuffs” — an  assumption  that  seems  to  me 
absurd.  Now,  with  the  premise  that  I am 
only  a small  farmer  in  the  little  State  of  Dela- 
ware, and  therefore  not  supposed  to  know 
much,  I desire  to  state  a few  propositions: 
1.  Protection  has  been  and  still  is  a national 
necessity  and  benefit.  It  has  built  up  manu 
facturing  industries  without  number  that 
could  not  have  stood  the  competition  of  foreign 
goods,  and  has  thus  diversified  labor  and 
created  a home  market  and  so  benefited  the 
farmer.  2.  The  amount  of  wheat  us 
ually  carried  over  in  this  country  is 
none  too  large  for  prudence  and  safety.  The 
vicissitudes  that  attend  our  crops  are  such, 
and  the  number  of  stomachs  to  be  filled  at 
home  is  increasing  so  rapidly  as  to  make  a 
reasonable  surplus  a good  thing.  3.  The;great 
est  burdens  of  the  farmer,  in  my  judgment, 
are  entirely  independent  of  the  tariff,  and 
are  to  be  found  in  excessive  rates  of  transpor 
tation  and  exorbitant  prices  for  agricultural 
implements.  It  took  50  per  cent,  of  my  berry 
crop  last  year  to  send  it  to  New  York  city  and 
sell  it.  The  inventors  and  manufacturers  of 
agricultural  implements  under  the  patent  sys- 
tem have  grown  very  fat  off  the  farmer.  A 
good  many  of  these  articles  are  still  sold  for 
50  per  cent,  above  their  cost.  With  the  light 
I now  have,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the 
farmer  or  any  one  else  (except  perhaps  im- 
porters) would  be  benefited  by  the  destruction 
of  the  tariff  system.  When  we  can  manufac- 
ture the  five  or  six  hundred  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  goods  we  now  import,  it  will  do  to 
consider  tariff  reduction. 


MELON  PESTS. 

N.  If.,  Creedmoor,  N.  Y—  I would  like  to 
know  the  cause  and  remedy  of  the  disease — 
for  such  I might  call  it— of  my  vines  of  all 
kinds,  particularly  melons  and  squashes.  I 
have  scarcely  been  able  to  get  a specimen  of 
melon  to  maturity  for  some  years,  while  they 
were  once  as  sure  a crop  as  any  I planted. 
Now  when  just  grown  to  nearly  full  size,  the 
vines  wilt  and  die,  leaving  the  fruit  to  ripen 
as  they  will  from  the  green  state,  but  they 
are  a poor  substitute  for  well-ripened  melons. 
I have  many  varieties  this  year,  and  if  any 
one  can  put  me  in  the  way  of  securing  a 
healthy,  ripe  melon,  he  will  undoubtedly  con- 
fer a favor  on  others  as  well  as  on  myself. 

Ans.— We  have  no  doubt  that  the  grubs  of 
the  striped  beetle  do  the  injury  referred  to. 
They  eat  into  the  stem  or  roots  near  the 
ground  and,  as  if  stricken  by  a blight,  the 
vine  wilts.  Our  friend  can  easily  ascertain 
whether  we  are  right  by  pulling  up  the  first 
vine  that  dies  and  examining  the  roots.  The 
grub  is  white  and  slender,  and  scarcely  half 
an  inch  long  with  a brown  head.  Strong  to- 
bacco water  has  been  used  with  success,  pour- 
ing  it  about  the  roots  of  melons,  cucumbers 
or  squashes.  Our  correspondent,  Mr.  H.  Stew- 
art, finds  the  following  an  effectual  remedy: 
Take  one  pound  of  common  soap  (or  soft 
soapi  and  dissolve  it  in  a gallon  of  hot  water. 
Thin  this  down  with  enough  water  to  fill  a 
pail.  One  pint  of  kerosene  oil  is  then  added 
and  the  whole  shaken  until  an  emulsion  is 
formed.  Sprinkle  this  over  the  vines  and 
pour  some  directly  over  and  about  the  roots. 


DISCUSSION. 

FREE  TRADE  AND  PROTECTION. 

L.  E.  b.,  Camden,  Del. — I noticed  in  a late 
Rural  an  article  on  “the  late  increase  of  the 
duty  on  foreign  wheat  imported  into  France.” 
The  writer  says  that,  “owing  to  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  bread,  less  wheat  will  be  con- 
sumed, and  more  of  cheaper  foods,  and  what 
little  may  be  needed  will  come  from  Hungary, 
Egypt,  Russia  or  India,  all  of  which  can  de- 
liver wheat  in  France  at  a lower  figure  than 
America  can,”  Now,  the  query  with  me  is 


R-  N.-Y.— A great  deal  has  been  said  on 
both  sides  of  the  free-trade  question  in  this 
and  other  countries;  but  in  no  country  has 
either  side  yet  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
other.  In  free-trade  England  there  are  many 
who  still  believe  in  “protection,”  and  free- 
trade  England  has  not  been  able  to  persuade 
even  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
her  own  dependent  colonies,  that  free  trade  is 
the  best  policy.  Every  one  of  them  taxes  im- 
ports even  from  the  Mother  Country.  The 
doctrine  of  free  trade  is  of  quite  modern  in- 
vention, and  England  has  been  its  chief  and 
almost  its  only  evangelist  among  the  nations. 
True,  for  the  last  half  century  a number  of 
political  economists  and  doctrinaires  as  well  as 
many  who  would  be  benefited  by  its  adoption, 
have  advocated  it  elsewhere ; but  that  they  have 
failed  to  convince  the  rest  of  the  world  of  its 
wisdom,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Eugland  is 
still  the  only  nation  in  which  free  trade  pre- 
vails, and  even  there  it  has  not  full  play,  as 
tobacco,  wines,  spirits  and  numerous  other 
imported  products  are  still  taxed— “for  rev- 
enue only,”  they  say.  England  is  almost  en- 
tirely a manufacturing  and  commercial  coun- 
try and  holds  an  exceptionally  favorable  posi- 
tion both  for  manufacture  and  commerce. 
Almost  all  her  imports  are  raw  materials  to 
be  used  either  to  feed  her  workmen  or  to  be 
worked  up  in  her  factories.  The  food  of  the 
workman  and  the  raw  materials  for  the  facto- 
ries are  both,  in  great  part,  exported  in  the 
form  of  manufactured  goods.  When  import- 
ed they  are  merely  held,  as  it  were,  “in  bond” 
to  be  exported  later  on  as  finished  products  at 
a vast  increase  in  price.  It  is  always  a great 
advantage  to  a manufacturer  or  to  a nation 
of  manufacturers  to  get  “raw  materials”  at 
the  lowest  price,  and  to  sell  the  finished  pro- 
ducts from  them  at  the  highest.  By  admit- 
ting the  raw  materials  free  of  duty  (almost 
the  only  things  of  importance  so  admitted) 
England  gets  them  at  the  lowest  figure. 
Moreover,  even  “protectionist”  countries 
charge  no  duties  on  imported  goods  while  held 
in  bond, and  grant  rebates  on  foreign  dutiable 
imports  when  exported.  And  as  most  of  Eng- 
land’s imports  of  raw  materials  in  the  form  of 
pabulum  for  her  workmen  or  her  factories  are 
exported  as  manufactured  goods,  either  no  im- 
port duty  should  be  charged  on  them  or  re- 
bates should  be  allowed  on  the  manufactured 
exports.  England  also  secures  the  highest 
prices  for  her  goods  abroad  by  “bartering” 
them,  to  a great  extent,  for  the  products  of 
the  countries  with  which  she  deals.  She  sup- 


plies them  with  manufactured  goods,  taking, 
in  exchange,  the  crude  stuffs  they  produce 
in  excess  of  their  needs.  With  the  in- 
dividual customers  the  trade  is  an  or- 
dinary money  one;  but  with  the  nation 
it  is,  in  reality,  a matter  of  barter,  and 
little  money  passes  from  one  to  the  other  in 
comparison  with  the  volume  of  trade.  The  in- 
debtedness of  one  is  balanced  with  that  of  the 
other,  and  the  difference  only— the  balance  of 
trade  for  or  against— passes  in  money  from 
one  to  the  other.  If  England  were  paid  in  money 
only  for  all  the  goods  she  sells  to  other  coun- 
tries, she  would  soon  absorb  most  of  the  gold 
and  sil  ver  in  circulation  throughout  the  world, 
or  else  lose  the  trade  of  those  nations  which 
are  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  their  circula- 
tion ; but  by  taking  raw  materials,  duty  free, 
in  part-payment  for  her  manufactured  pro- 
ducts, she  keeps  and  enlarges  her  markets 
gets  better  prices  for  her  wares,  and  supplies 
her  manufacturers  with  cheap  pabulum  for 
their  workmen  and  workshops.  For  no  other 
country  is  free  trade  so  advantageous  as  for 
the  United  Kingdom.  France  tried  it  under 
the  Third  Napoleon;  but  soon  changed  her 
policy.  Several  other  European  countries  have 
approximated  to  it ; but  all  are  now  steadily  re- 
ceding from  it  by  increasing  the  duties  on 
foreign  imports. 

Among  the  nations,  then,  the  only  thick- 
and-thin  advocate  of  free  trade  is  that  which 
is  in  a position  to  gain  most  by  its  adoption 
by  other  countries.  Among  protectionist  na- 
tions, the  advocates  of  free  trade  are,  as  a 
rule,  chiefly  those  whose  business  would  be 
benefited  by  it,  just  as  in  free-trade  England, 
the  men  who  oppose  the  policy  most  strong- 
ly are  those  whose  business  is  injured  by  its 
adoption— chiefly  the  farmers  whose  products 
are  brought  by  it  into  ruinous  competition 
with  cheaper  goods  of  the  same  kind  from 
abroad. 

Whether  free  trade  would  benefit  or  injure 
this  country  as  a whole  is  a question  for  the 
discussion  of  which  there  is  no  room  here;  but 
of  all  classes  in  this  country  it  would  injure 
the  farmers  the  least,  or  benefit  them  the  most. 
The  cost  of  the  transportation  of  their  goods 
and  the  price  of  their  agricultural  implements 
are  considerably  raised  by  “protection,”  as 
heavy  duties  are  imposed  on  foreign  metals  of 
all  kinds,  and  in  agricultural  implements  and 
railroads  the  price  of  the  metals  used  in  mak- 
ing them  is  no  small  part  of  their  whole  cost. 
Even  if  not  a pound  of  foreign  metal  is  used 
in  either,  the  duty  on  it  raises  the  price  of  do- 
mestic metal  by  a corresponding  amount,  ex- 
cept in  the  few  cases  in  which  our  own  goods 
can  be  sold  for  lower  figures  than  those  from 
abroad  without  regard  to  the  highest  import 
duties.  For  the  same  reason  the  prices  of  most 
of  the  other  articles  the  farmer  has  to  buy, 
such  as  clothing,  household  utensils,  etc.,  are 
higher  under  a “protective”  than  a free-trade 
policy.  In  each  case  the  extra  cost  is  doubt- 
less small,  but  the  aggregate  of  these  small 
Rems  is  quite  important  in  a year  or  a life- 
time. 

What  does  the  farmer  get  in  return?  Well, 
he  gets  “protection”  for  a number  of  agricul- 
tural products  which  need  none,  as  he  raises 
an  exportable  surplus  of  all  of  them.  He  also 
receives  “protection”  for  his  wool,  but  has 
constantly  to  fight  for  its  continuance.  These, 
with  a few  trifling  local  execeptions,  are  the 
only  direct  exchanges,  and  the  aggregate  sum 
of  them  is  comparatively  a mere  bagatelle. 
But,  then,  there  certainly  are  very  consider- 
able indirect  advantages,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  larger  and  more  prosperous  home 
markets  which  “protection”  affords  for  his 
products.  There  is  little  doubt  but  the  adop- 
tion of  free  trade  now  would  thoroughly  dis- 
organize most  of  our  manufacturing  industries, 
and  compel  hundreds  of  thousands  of  artisans 
to  seek  a subsistence  by  tilling  the  soil,  thus 
becoming  competitors  instead  of  customers  of 
our  farmers.  Then  again,  if  protection  bene- 
fits the  country  at  large,  the  farmer  is  willing 
patriotically  to  bear  some  hardships  for  the 
general  good. 

With  regard  to  the  special  questions  of  our 
friend : If  Hungary,  Egypt,  Russia  and  India 
can  deliver  wheat  at  a lower  figure  than 
America  can, an  increase  of  French  import  du- 
ties, which  might  make  it  impossible  to  import 
American  wheat  at  a profit,  might  still  leave 
a small  margin  of  profit  on  the  cheaper  pro- 
ducts from  those  countries.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  one  of  the  reasons  why  most  European 
countries  are  levying  higher  duties  on  foreign 
imports  is  to  stop  the  drain  of  gold  and  silver 
in  payment  for  imported  goods.  This  has  been 
officially  declared  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to 
goods  from  this  country.  If  our  trade  with 
them  were  more  in  the  nature  of  “barter,” 
this  objection  would  be  no  longer  available. 

The  subject  is  interesting  and  important, 
though  perhaps  hardly  suited  to  lengthy  dis- 
cussion in  our  columns;  but  the  “Small  Farm- 
er in  the  Little  State  of  Delaware”  writes 
strongly,  pithily  and  intelligently  on  it,  and 
more  such  short,  forcible  articles  ought  to  be 
welcomed  by  our  readers. 


IjnPORTHNT 

TO  ' 

housekeepers 

AND 

HOTEL  PROPRIETORS. 

JAMES  McCREERY  & CO. 

offer  Special  Inducements  to 
Housekeepers  and  Hotel  pro- 
prietors in  the  following  lines 
of  Housekeeping  Goods: 

TABLE  DAMASKS, 

50  cts.,  65  cts.,  75  cts,,  85  cts.  and  $1,00. 

TABLE  NAPKINS, 

$1,  $1.25,  $1,50,  $1,75,  $2,00  per  dozen. 

TOWELS  ALL  LINEN, 

$1,  $1,25,  $1,50,  $1,75,  $2  per  dozen, 
TOWELINCS, 

5 cts,,  8 cts.,  10  cts.,  1214  cts.  per  yard. 
CLASS  TOWELINCS, 

10  cts. , 1214  cts.,  15  cts.,  20  cts,  per  yard, 

BLANKETS, 

$1.25,  1,50,  $1,75,  $2.00  per  pair, 

BED  SPREADS, 

85  cents,  $1,00,  $1.25,  $1.50  each. 

UTICA  SHEETINGS, 

5-4  6-4  8-4  9-4  10-4 

14  cts.,  16  cts.,  21  cts.,  23  cts.,  25  cts. 

together  with  an  extensive 
variety  of  finer  qualities,  in- 
cluding new  and  elegant  de- 
signs in  fine  Table  Cloths, 
Napkins,  Lunch  Cloths,  etc. 

They  also  offer  in  their 

UPHOLSTERY  DEPARTMENT 

LACE  CURTAINS, 

$1.50,  $2.00,  $3.00  per  pair  and  upward. 

COLORED  MADRAS  CURTAINS, 

$5,  $6,  $7.50  per  pair  and  up  ] by  the  yard, 
40c,,  50c,,  65c,,  75c,  per  yard  and  upward. 

PORTIERES, 

$6.00,  $7  50,  $10.00  per  pair  and  upward. 

SILK  PLUSHES, 

24-inch,  $1.  /5,  $2.50,  $3.50  per  yard. 

SILK  BROCATELLES, 

52-inch,  $4.00.  $7.50  and  $9.00  per  yard. 

Holland  Window  Shades,  all 
sizes  and  colors,  Slip  Coverings, 
and  Cretonnes,  Ac.,  See. 

Orders  by  Mail  or  Express 

from  any  part  of  the  country  will  receive 
careful  and  prompt  attention. 


Broadway  and  11th  St., 
New  York. 


The  Japan  Chestnuts.— “There  is  no  par- 
tieular  variety  of  the  Japan  chestnut  which 
is  yet  offered  for  sale.  Rural  readers,  bear 
this  in  mind.  In  ordering  trees,  you  will  get 
seedlings  which  may  be  good,  bad  or  indiffer- 
ent, just  the  same  as  if  you  raised  plants  from 
the  seeds  yourselves.  First-rate  varieties  are 
being  propagated,  but  they  will  not  be  of- 
fered for  sale  in  several  years,  we  presume. 
We  are  anxious  that  our  readers  who  can  af- 
ford to  experiment  should  try  the  Japan 
chestnut,  but  we  would  not  have  them  de- 
ceived by  assuming  that  because  they  buy 
and  plant  Japan  chestnut  seedlings  the  trees 
will  bear  either  large  nuts  or  nuts  of  good 
quality.  The  risk  is  much  the  same  as  that 
of  raising  any  other  seedlings.”— Rural New- 
Yorker. 

Our  Country  Home  quotes  the  above  and 
replies  as  follows: 

“A  little  too  strong,  friend  Rural.  Re- 
sponsible dealers  in  nut  trees  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  trees  of  Japan  chestnuts  they  of- 
fer are  q rafted  with  the  true  Giant,  not  seed- 
lings. We  would  advise  experimenting  with 
Giant  Chestnuts  if  the  purchaser  will 


Japan  

make  sure  he  does  not  get  seedlings.” 

A leading  nurseryman  who  has  advertised 
the  J apan  Giant  for  several  years,  was  asked, In 
this  office, if  the  Giant  is  really  a variety, and  if 
the  trees  he  offers  for  sale  are  grafted  and  true 
to  name.  He  replied  that  the  largest  of  the 
Japan  chestnuts  were  planted  and  that  his 
trees  were  the  seedlings,  which,  of  conrse,  va- 
ried as  all  seedling  chestnuts  vary.  We  also 
sent  the  above  notes,  as  printed,  to  the  Storrs, 
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Harrison  Co.,  of  Paiuesville,  Ohio,  who,  we 
believe,  raise  aufl  sell  more  Japan  chestnuts 
than  any  other  American  firm.  They  reply 
as  follows: 

“In  reply  to  your  inquiries,  we  do  not  know 
that  we  can  give  you  a satisfactory  answer. 
In  the  first  place,  wo  have  but  very  little  wood 
of  the  Giant  chestnut,  not  enough  to  graft  any 
quantity.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  always 
found  the  grafting  of  the  chestnut  somewhat 
of  a difficult  task  to  perform,  the  failures  out 
numbering  the  successes.  W e are  not  prepared 
to  say  that  the  Japan  Giant  is  better  than  any 
of  the  seedlings  of  the  J apau  Chestnut ; in  fact, 
we  do  not  think  the  quality  of  the  fruit  equal  to 
that  of  many  of  the  seedlings;  the  great  size  is 
its  chief  recommendation.  If  you  should 
order  from  us  100  or  1,000  Japan  Giant  Chest- 
nuts, grafted,  you  would  no  doubt  get  all  of 
the  one  variety,  but  as  all  the  Japans  that  we 
handle  are  extra  large  we  run  them  all  under 
the  name  of  Giant,  making  the  distinction  in 
our  offer  between  seedlings  and  grafted  trees, 
charging  more  for  the  grafted,  they  being 
more  expensive.  We  have,  at  different  times, 
procured  named  varieties  of  the  seedling  of 
the  American  chestnut,  which  were  larger 
than  the  ordinary  run  of  seedlings  but  of  no 
better  quality,  and  have  found  them  very  dif- 
ficult to  bud  or  graft,  and  we  discontinued  it 
as  unprofitable,  most  people  preferring  the 
seedlings  at  the  lower  price.” 


Breaking  Young  Cows  to  Milk.  The 
best  way  of  accomplishing  this,  according  to 
the  experience  of  a correspondent  of  the  Ger- 
mantown Telegraph,  is  the  following:  Get 
the  young  cow  into  a stable  and  if  you  have 
stanchions  that  will  hold  her  all  the  better; 
but  if  not,  tie  her  up  with  a rope  around  her 
horns  or  neck,  hitched  short,  then  with  a rope 
hitched  to  a hame  strap  buckle  the  strap 
around  the  fore  foot  between  the  hoof  and 
first  joint;  put  the  rope  around  her  body, 
draw  up  the  foot,  and  tie  the  rope  sufficiently 
short  so  that  she  can’t  reach  her  foot  to  the 
ground.  She  is  now  in  proper  shape  for  milk- 
ing. Standing  on  three  legs  and  unable  to 
free  the  other,  she  gives  up  at  once  and  soon 
becomes  gentle  and  kind.  If  she  is  of  an  un- 
usually nervous  disposition,  the  hind  leg  next 
to  the  milker  may  be  buckled  to  a rope,  and 
around  her  leg  near  the  hoof,  and  hitched  to  a 
post  or  something  behind  her.  She  will  soon 
get  tired  of  kicking  and  entirely  give  it  up. 
Usually  hitching  her  by  the  head,  either  by 
stanchions  or  a rope  and  strapping  up  her 
fore  foot  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  she  will 
soon  be  a quiet  cow. 

Washing  Wool.— In  discussing  this  sub- 
ject the  Wool  Journal  says  that  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  domestic  clip  now  comes  to 
market  unwashed.  The  quotations  are  mostly 
made  for  unwashed  wool.  Shrinkages  are 
more  accurately  estimated  on  wool  in  its  nat- 
ural state  than  when  it  has  been  washed. 
There  is  no  uniform  standard-among  growers 
as  to  how  much  or  how  little  it  shall 
be  washed.  So  it  happens  that  a mis- 
cellaneous lot  of  washed  wool  (so  called 
collected  in  any  of  the  sections  where 
the  old  practice  of  sheep-washing  still  pre- 
vails,varies  so  widely  in  condition  that  any- 
thing like  a correct  estimate  of  the  shrinkage 
of  the  entire  lot  is  impossible.  It  is  little  bet- 
ter than  guessing  to  buy  such  a lot  at  a stated 
price  per  pound.  The  well  washed  wool  gen- 
erally sells  the  half  washed  lots. 

Inoculation  a Failure.— Inoculation  as 
a means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia has  just  been  tried  pretty  thor- 
oughly in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  Eng- 
land. The  result  was  looked  for  with  a good 
deal  of  interest,  and  when  it  proved  to  be  a 
failure  there  was  no  little  disappointment.  In 
view  of  this  outcome  the  London  Live  Stock 
Journal  says  the  whole  of  the  facts  go  to 
show,  almdkt  beyond  question,  that  inocula- 
tion is  not  the  efficacious  remedy  which  its  ad- 
vocates claim  for  it.  Yet  there  are  authori- 
ties in  Scotland  who  claim  that  inoculation  is 
a certain  and  absolute  remedy.  The  fact  is  that 
its  success,  if  success  there  sometimes  is,  seems 
to  be  a contingent  affair,  rendering  it  certain 
that  the  true  policy  in  contending  with  dis- 
ease is  to  depend  upon  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Crops  in  the  Argentine  Republic. — The 
area  under  cultivation  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public in  1886,  according  to  the  Buenos  Ayres 
Standard,  is  estimated  to  be  5,250,000  acres  of 
which  40  per  cent.,  or  2,100,000  acres,  was 
planted  in  wheat.  A yield  is  indicated  of  500,- 
000  tons,  or  20,000,000  bushels,  which,  with 
home  consumption  subtracted,  will  leave  10, 
000,000  bushels  for  export.  The  next  largest 
crop  is  Indian  corn,  on  an  area  of  about  1,000,- 
000  acres,  with  an  estimated  yield  of  480,000 
tons.  The  estimated  export  this  year  is  about 

250.000  tons.  The  average  yearly  export  is 

210.000  tons.  The  sugar  crop  is  estimated  at 

40.000  tons,  and  the  tobacco  crop  at  8,000  tons. 

T mated.total  values  of  the  various  crops 


raised  show  what  an  important  item  wheat  is. 
The  total  crops  of  all  kinds  were  worth  $62, 
200,000,  and  of  this,  wheat  was  worth  $12,000,- 
000,  maize  or  corn  $8,000,000,  and  hay  $25,000,- 
000.  The  tobacco  crop  is  worth  $1,200,000, 
sugar  $3,000,000,  and  linseed  $2,000,000.  The 
value  of  the  probable  exports  this  year  are  as 
follows:  Wheat  $6,000,000,  corn  $4,000,000, 

linseed  $2,000,000,  and  hay  $200,000,  or  a total 
of  $ 1 2,200,000. 

What  is  the  Matter  with  the  Ranches? 
—Under  the  above  title  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
prints  an  interview  with  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen, 
some  portions  of  which  will  have  an  interest 
for  American  readers.  The  depression  in  the 
range-cattle  industry  is  severely  felt  by  En- 
glish capitalists  who  own  stock  in  many  West- 
ern cattle  companies.  Mr.  Frewen  gives  his 
views  of  the  subject  briefly  as  follows:  He 
says  that  the  trouble  with  the  cattle  industry 
proceeds  wholly  from  the  overstocking  of  the 
ranges.  He  thinks  that  “the  ‘cattle  baron’  (he 
is  no  longer  a ‘king’)  belongs  to  history.”  The 
great  herds  must  be  broken  up.  The  future 
of  the  industry  rests  with  the  small  farmer  or 
stock-raiser,  who  will  breed  cattle  in  inclos 
ures.  Although  probably  productive  of  loss 
to  alien  cattle  companies,  he  thinks  the  West- 
ern country  will  be  greatly  benefited.  The 
elimination  of  the  large  herds  he  thinks  high 
ly  probable  in  that  part  of  the  country  north 
of  Texas.  Some  companies  will  continue  to 
raise  cattle  in  that  State  on  fenced-in  lands. 
The  increased  value  of  their  lands,  he  thinks, 
will  compensate  for  their  other  losses.  He 
reasons  that  hard  winters  have  nothing  to  do 
with  cattle  losses.  The  want  of  pasturage  is 
the  main  trouble.  His  advice  to  cattlemen  is 
to  move  their  stock  from  the  overcrowded 
ranges  of  the  Western  United  States  up  into 
the  British  Northwest.  But  a small  portion 
of  it  is  stocked,  and  in  extent  it  equals  Texas. 
The  price  of  beef,  he  states,  is  about  as  high 
as  it  was  before  the  “boom”  years  of  1880-1-2. 
As  long  as  the  increase  by  birth  was  as  rapid 
as  then,  prices  were  remunerative.  Now  the 
herds,  instead  of  increasing,  decrease. 


matters  little  whether  peas  are  planted  two  or 
six  inches  deep;  the  roots  will  in  either  case 
penetrate  to  about  the  same  depth.  If  peas 
were  planted  in  late  spring  or  summer  for  a 
late  summer  or  fall  crop,  probably  it  would 
be  as  well  in  light  soils  to  bury  the  seeds  four 
inches  deep,  so  as  to  secure  the  necessary 
moisture  for  germination.  But  there  are  few 
who  raise  peas  for  fall  on  account  of  the  mil- 
dew which  usually  attacks  the  vines.  Even 
when'.mildew  does  dot  appear  the  vines  of  late- 
planted  peas  make  a comparatively  dwarfed 
and  sickly  growth,  and  bear  a proportionately 
small  crop. 

Professor  Henry,  of  Iowa,  is  very  posi- 
tive in  some  of  his  statements  respecting  the 
best  silos  and  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to  se- 
cure silage.  He  condemns  the  old  silo  made 
of  stones  for  seemingly  good  reasons.  He  ad- 
vocates using  scantlings — 2x10 — boarded  on 
both  sides  over  building  paper,  giving  a dead 

air  space 

He  predicts,  in  the  Farmers  Review,  that 
the  future  silo  will  contain  fodder  corn  more 
or  less  wilted  and  cured  before  it  is  put  into 
the  silo.  Water  is  not  food  in  our  general  un- 
derstanding of  the  term,  yet  succulence  in  food 
is  a point  of  considerable  importance  and 
quite  essential  in  feeding  dairy  cows.  Green 
fodder  corn  contains  from  80  to  90  per  cent 
of  water,  and  ordinary  shocked  and  dried  fod- 
der corn  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  water.. . 

Professor  Henry  maintains  that  we  can 
cut  and  shock  the  corn,  and  so  get  it  out  of 
the  way  of  frost;  then,  instead  of  giving  one- 
eighth  of  the  crop  for  husking  and  another 
eighth  to  the  miller  for  grinding  the  grain, 
we  will  draw  the  shocks,  corn  and  all,  to  the 
feed-cutter,  and  pass  it  through  that  into  the 
silo 


result  of  the  discontent  of  cattlemen  with  the 
cattle  trade  of  late,  there  will  soon  be  a turn- 
ing away  from  cattle  just  as  many  have  turn- 
ed away  from  sheep,  and  as  many  are  now 
turning  to  swine.  The  change  must  be  slower 
than  in  case  of  smaller  animals— as,  for  in- 
stance, swine.  It  sees  a general  drift  in  that 
direction,  however.  Although  statistics  show 
that  the  increase  of  cattle  has  not  kept  pace 
w ith  the  increase  in  population  among  us,  the 
country  has  had  more  cattle  than  the  pro- 
ducers have  been  able  to  handle  to  advantage, 
and  it  thinks  the  ratio  of  beef  cattle  to  popu- 
lation must  be  reduced  before  satisfactory 

prices  can  be  obtained 

Dragging  a harrow  over  the  plowed  ground 
is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  that  horses  have 
to  do  in  farm  work,  and  teams  are  often  im- 
posed upon  while  doing  it.  The  walking  is 
bard  for  both  driver  and  horses,  and  the 
former  is  often  tempted  to  ride,  either  on  the 
harrow  or  one  of  the  horses,  not  thinking  or 
caring  what  the  consequences  really  are 
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SHORT  AND  FRESH. 

Experiences  differ.  Mr.  T.  E.  Platt,  of 
Conn.,  says,  in  the  N.  E.  Homestead: 

“If  a growing  potato  comes  in  contact  with 
a particle  of  potash  the  skin  will  be  corroded; 
this  will  give  the  tuber  a rough  skin,  which 
some  people  call  the  scab,  but  it  is  not,  yet  it 
may  damage  the  tubers  as  much  as  the  true 
scab,  which  is  caused  by  a fungus.” 

Our  practice  is  to  cover  the  seed-pieces  slight- 
ly with  soil  and  then  sow  the  fertilizer  in  the 
furrows  or  trenches.  We  have  used  as  much 
as  a ton  of  potato  fertilizer— which  is  strong 
in  potash — to  the  acre,  and  yet  we  harvested 
clean  potatoes  with  smooth  skins  and  without 
“scab.”  Not  so  when  fresh  farm  manure  is 
used.  This  with  us  almost  always  causes 
“scab,”  by  attracting  wire  worms  (lulus), 
which  eat  into  the  skin  and  give  the  potato 
the  same  corroded  surface  as  the  fungus 

causes 

“There  is  a large  class  of  people,”  continues 
Mr.  Platt,  who  makes  a specialty  of  potato 
growing  and  raises  fine  crops,  too,  “who  say 
and  write  much  against  the  use  of  manure 
for  potatoes,  but  are  loud  in  their  praise  of 
fertilizers.  How  much  of  this  advice  comes 
from  persons  who  have  an  interest  in  the  sale 
of  fertilizers  I do  not  know.  I am  sure  as 
good  crops  of  potatoes  can  be  grown  with 
manure  as  with  fertilizer,  when  either  is  used 
separately.  I have  always  obtained  the  best 
results  by  using  both  manure  and  fertilizers.” 

For  potatoes  the  Rural  is  decidedly  one  of 
those  that  advocate  the  use  of  potato  chemi- 
cal fertilizers,  by  which  we  mean  a complete 
fertilizer  strong  in  potash.  Year  after  year 
by  the  side  of  farm  or  stable  manure  (always 
applied  in  the  spring,  however)  the  fertilizer 
has  given  us  the  best  and  cleanest  yields.  But 
we  have  no  “interest  in  the  sale  of  fertilizers 
and  should  condemn  their  use  as  freely  as  we 
now  commend  it  were  the  results  the  other 

way 

Experiences  differ,  as  we  at  first  remarked. 
Perhaps  if  Mr.  Platt  had  our  soil  and  climate 
and  we  his,  we  might  now  be  advocating  farm 
manure  for  potatoes  and  he  chemical  fertil- 
izers  

Our  friend  the  N.  E.  Homestead  asks  its 
readers  to  remember  that  when  peas  are  plant- 
ed four  to  six  inches  below  the  surface,  the 
drought  will  scarcely  affect  them.  If  an  ex- 
periment made  at  the  Rural  Grounds  about  10 
years  ago  is  trustworthy , six  inches  are  too 
deep  to  plant  peas  On  June  28,  1878,  the 
writer  planted  five  rows  of  dwarf  peas.  In 
the  first  row— two  inches  deep— three-quarters 
germinated.  In  the  second  row— four  inches 
deep — all  germinated,  though  the  plants  did 
not  grow  so  tall  as  in  the  first.  In  the  third 
—six  inches  deep— one-quarter  grew,  and  of 
I these  nearly  all  dwindled  away  after  making 
a growth  of  an  inch  or  so.  In  the  fourth  row 
—eight  inches  deep — one  plant  appeared  and 
died.  In  the  fifth  row,  none  came  up.  As  to 
standing  dry  weather,  it  is  our  belief  that  it 


He  asserts  that  we  positively  can  not  af- 
ford to  husk  and  grind  corn  for  stock  in  these 
times  of  low  prices.  We  must  feed  our  corn 
to  cattle  unhusked  and  unground.  The  kind 
of  silo  he  proposes  is  simply  a room  for  stor- 
ing in  a very  compact  form  fodder  corn  or 
field-shock  corn  which  all  farmers  now  raise, 
but  which  they  cure  and  handle  in  various 
ways,  usually  at  greater  expense  than  in  the 
silo.  Shock  corn  will  not  be  too  dry.  It  will 
still  be  about  half  water.  Let  anyone  cut  up 
a lot  and  pile  it  on  the  barn  floor,  covering  it 
up  with  blankets,  and  it  will  soon  appear  to 
get  quite  moist  and  begin  to  heat.  The  water 
from  the  stalks  is  disseminated  through  the 
mass  and  the  whole  appear  moist  in  conse- 
quence   

By  passing  the  shock  corn  directly  through 
the  cutter  all  can  be  put  into  the  silo  cheaper 
and  in  less  time  than  it  can  be  husked,  and 
there  is  no  expense  for  cribbing  or  grinding 
the  corn.  When  winter  comes,  instead  of 
chopping  around  the  frozen  shocks  and  pull- 
ing them  out  of  the  snow  one  has  only  to  draw 
a load  of  nice,  bright  silage  from  the  pit  to 
the  feeding  stable  without  any  loss  in  any 


way 

Moore’s  Diamond  Grape,  which  we  have 
on  trial,  is  one  of  Jacob  Moore’s  Concord  seed- 
lings crossed  with  the  Iona.  Mr.  Moore  is  the 
originator  of  the  Brighton.  He  says  it  is  a 
white  grape  almost  free  from  pulp  and  better 
in  quality  than  any  other  white  grape,  while 
it  ripens  from  “two  to  four  weeks  earlier  than 
the  Concord.”  This  seems  to  us  improbable. 
Time  will  show 


After  a trial  of  several  years  Prof.  A.  J. 
Cook  finds  no  better  remedy  for  plant  lice  than 
the  kerosene  and  soap  mixture.  One-fourth 
pound  of  hard  soap  or  one  quart  of  soft  soap 
can  be  mixed  with  one  quart  of  water.  It  is 
heated  till  the  soap  is  dissolved  and  then  one 
pint  of  kerosene  oil  is  added.  This  is  agitated  or 
churned  until  a complete  emulsion  or  mixture 
is  formed.  Water  is  then  added  so  that  there 
shall  be  one  part  of  kerosene  to  15  parts  of 
water 


From  an  analysis  of  tobacco  stalks  grown  in 
Connecticut,  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  figures  that 
the  stalks  grown  on  an  acre  will  contain 
about  as  much  nitrogen  and  potash  as  would 
be  furnished  by  an  application  of  70  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash  and  300  pounds  of  cotton 
seed  meal  per  acre.  The  latter,  however, 
would  contain  nearly  twice  as  much  phosphoric 
acid 


American  cheese  imports  atGlassgow  have 
fallen  off  nearly  100  per  cent,  in  two  years. 
The  total  imports  in  1886  were  130,072  boxes, 
or  3,642  tons,  against  259,137  boxes,  or  7,200 
tons  in  1884.  Consul  Underwood  reports  that 
American  cheese  matures  quicker  than  Scotch 
or  Canadian  cheese,  but  also  spoils  quicker, 
and  when  other  cheese  is  in  season  American 
goods  are  not  wanted.  In  fact,  American 
cheese  fills  the  gap  between  the  old  and  new 
crops,  as  it  is  ready  for  consumption  before 
the  others.  If  the  trade  in  American  cheese 
is  to  be  maintained  or  increased  it  must  be 
well  made,  and  greater  care  must  be  taken  in 

shipping 

The  National  Stockman  thinks  that  as  a 


Sight-seeing  in  New  Orleans;  the  French 
quarter;  the  Creole;  Jackson  Square;  the 
Mint;  filthy  streets;  municipal  corruption ; 
architecture  and  flowers;  “ Margaret 
pantalooned  bipeds  all  smoke. 

By  the  help  of  addresses  with  which  we  had 
been  furnished.we  speedily  found  very  satisfac- 
tory lodgings  in  St.  Charles  Street,  a short 
distance  from  the  hotel  of  that  name,  and 
fronting  one  of  the  beautiful  squares  with 
which  New  Orleans  abounds,  Darned  La- 
fayette, from  a statue  in  the  middle  of  it  in 
honor  of  that  chivalrous  Frenchman  who 
helped  us  in  a time  of  need.  The  lady  who 
kept  the  house  was  a Creole;  her  husband  had 
been  a sugar  planter,  an  easy-going,  improvi- 
dent man,  who  had  managed  to  die  penniless, 
and  leave  his  widow  burdened  with  nine  chil- 
dren. Poor  thing!  she  seemed  to  be  very 
much  of  a lady— was  a Catholic— and  in  her 
broken  English  told  us  many  touching  thiDgs 
of  the  war,  and  of  the  unselfish  loyalty  of  one 
of  her  slaves  'to  her  after  he  was  freed— he 
having,  in  fact,  saved  her  life  at  the  risk  of 
his  own.  It  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  state 
here,  in  view  of  the  fact  of  the  various  ways 
in  which  the  term  Creole  is  applied,  that  the 
Creole  of  Louisiana  is  merely  a person  of 
French  descent,  and  quite  without  a mixture 
of  colored  blood.  We  always  took  lodgings, 
when  we  could  do  so,  in  preference  to  stop- 
ping at  a hotel, as  we  were  then  free  to  get  our 
meals  at  restaurants  wherever  we  might  be, 
and  so  economize  in  time  and  strength  as  well 
as  in  money,  and  in  this  way  we  also  gained  a 
more  liberal  acquaintance  with  the  customs  of 
a city.  We  had  been  for  nearly  two  years 
without  the  delicious  bivalve  as  it  is  found  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  we  therefore  proceed- 
ed to  make  our  luncheon  on  raw  oysters — enor- 
mously large  they  were— and,  oh  me ! how  de- 
licious! Nothing  that  we  had  as  yet  encount- 
ered had  had  such  a home-like  flavor. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  we  devoted  to  the 
Creole  quarter,  abounding  in  novel  interest, 
the  large,  handsome,  balconied  old  houses 
along  the  Esplanade— a wide  street  with  a 
double  row  of  trees  through  the  middle— the 
dirty  cross  streets  with  their  rickety,  pictur- 
esque dwellings,  through  Jackson  Square, 
planted  with  beautiful  flowers.  There,  too, 
was  General  Jackson  in  bronze  with  this 
surprising  legend  on  the  base:  “The  Union 
must  and  shall  be  preserved.”  Upon  in- 
quiry, it  appeared  that  the  patriotic  senti- 
ments now  to  be  seen  on  the  statues  in  this 
city  were  engraved  immediately  after  the 
war,  being  excerpts  from  the  speeches  of  the 
men  they  represent.  We  visited  the  Mint,  a 
large,  red-fronted  building  with  a dirty  inte- 
rior; some  negroes  employed — a pompous 
guide  who  spoke  execrable  English  altogether 
a shabby,  uninteresting  place.  The  Cathedral 
of  St  Louis,  near-by,  is  a fine  exterior.  1 he 
Jesuit  church  up  town  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
in  the  city,  and  is  certainly  splendid,  and  very 
fashionable.  But  everywhere  about  die  city, 
excepting  St.  Charles  Avenue  and  immediate- 
ly about  the  Squares,  tho  filth  in  the  streets 
was  appalling.  The  drainage  is  on  the  sur- 
face, underground  drainage  being  impossible, 
as  a foot  below  ground  one  comes  upon  water; 
and  what  with  the  greasy  streams  from  kitch- 
ens and  all  manner  of  rubbish  dumped  into 
the  streets,  to  lie  oozing  and  blistering  in  the 
hot  sun,  it  seemed  to  me  that  some  terrible 
epidemic  would  immediately  be  the  result. 
“Dirty!”  iterated  a gentleman  with  whom  we 
talked,  “why  we  regard  the  condition  of  the 
streets  now  as  being  exceptionally  clean! 
He  then  went  on  to  say,  what  a dozen  msn 


subsequently  confirmed,  that  the  Municipal 
Government  was  exceedingly  corrupt,  and 
had  been  so  since  the  war  Taxes  (city  and 
State),  $31.45  per  $1,000 — over  three  per  cent. 
Democratic  government,  chiefly  run  by  Irish, 
which  recalled  what  the  Chinese  Minister  is 
reported  to  have  said,  that  it  struck  him  as 
being  very  unaccountable  that  the  Irish  were 
able  to  govern  every  country  but  their  own. 

The  architecture  of  New  Orleans  is  pleasing, 
old-fashioned  and  “classic”  in  a way,  many 
buildings  having  Doric  and  Corinthian  col- 
umns. The  magnolia  trees  were  the  tallest 
we  had  seen.  Flowers  were  in  profusion — 
superb  roses  cost  only  one  cent  apiece — every 
other  man  at  night  carried  home  a bouquet 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper.  Ladies  carried 
huge  bouquets  in  riding  at  the  fashionable 
hour  in  their  carriages,  and  yet  in  no  city  did 
I ever  hear  so  many  complaints  of  poverty. 
“The  people  are  so  poor,”  was  the  universal 
expression,  but  there  were  no  outward  indi- 
cations of  it. 

The  statue  to  General  Lee  is  very  imposing 
and  simplicity  itself— a granite  Doric  col- 
umn surmounted  with  his  statue:  the  base  is 
large,  of  granite  and  placed  on  a raised  ter- 
race. About  it  are  neither  trees  nor  shade. 
Another  monument  which  interested  me  most 
of  all,  probably  cost  the  least,  and  is  very  un- 
pretentious, but  it  was  erected  not  long  ago  to 
the  honor  of  an  Irish  woman  named  Margaret 
Haughessey — with  only  “Margaret”  on  the 
base  of  the  statue,  however,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  it  is  erected— in  front  of  a 
Catholic  orphan  asylum— is  called  “Margaret 
Place.”  Margaret  was  a poor  woman  of  com- 
mon birth,  who  by  her  industry  and  frugality 
amassed  a very  considerable  fortune  and 
then  dispensed  it  in  charity  on  all  classes 
alike — Jew,  Gentile,  Catholic  and  Protestant. 
“She  was  as  plain  and  common-looking  an 
Irish  woman  as  you  ever  saw,”  said  a man  to 
me  who  had  known  her  well.  “She  kept  at 
one  time  a bakery,  and  she  went  around  sell- 
ing milk  in  a cart  just  as  you  see  women 
doing  to-day.”  And  it  is  a very  plain  woman 
done  in  marble  who  sifs  on  a marble  chair 
with  one  of  her  arms  about  a marble  little 
girl  that  forms  the  Margaret  statue— but  it 
is  an  interesting  thing  to  see  (the  statue  was 
raised  by  a public  subscription),  for  it  is  not 
every  day  that  Americans  honor  in  “endur- 
ing bronze,”  or  cracking  marble,  the  noble 
deeds  of  their  women. 

The  milk  carts  of  New  Orleans  are  uniformly 
the  same  thing  as  to  style — on  two  wheels, 
with  a seat  for  the  driver  (man  or  woman)  and 
in  front  of  the  seat  two  large  cans  with  a 
spigot  at  the  bottom  to  draw  off  the  milk 
ten  cents  the  quart.  The  street  cars  are  also 
characteristic.  In  none  did  I see  an  advertise- 
ment and  all  bear  a label  “Smoker”  or  “No 
Smoker,”  the  latter  often  emphasized  with  “No 
smokmg  allowed  either  in  or  on  this  car.” 
That  suited  me  admirably,  for  I believe  in 
herding  all  the  cigars,  with  a “fool  at  one 
end,”  together,  and  in  New  Orleans  and  all 
through  the  South,  everything  in  pantaloons 
smokes— chiefly  cigarettes. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Dakota. 

Northwestern  Notes,  May  7th.— The 
present  outlook  for  spring  wheat  in  the  Red 
River  River  Valley  is  very  favorable.  When 
spring  opened  up,  the  ground  was  unusually 
dry  for  this  country  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Farmeis  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
and  hurried  their  seed  in  as  fast  as  possible. 
Our  general  experience  at  seeding  time  is  a 
good  deal  of  mud  and  water.  Cool  weather 
and  timely  rains  have  helped  to  give  grain  a 
good  start,  and  put  hope  into  the  farmer’s 
heart.  Notwithstanding  the  low  price  of  wheat 
a full  acreage  will  probably  be  sown  in  this 
section.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a farmer 
here  who  has  not  got  lots  of  faith  in  No.  I. 
Hard.  Prices  of  all  products  raised  for  local 
demand  are  high,  as,  for  example,  oats,  50c.  • 
potatoes,  50c. ; pork,  7c.  A glut  or  a fkmine 
seems  to  be  the  rule  with  most  of  the  second- 
ary crops.  Owing  to  the  burning  of  vast  quan- 
tities of  hay  by  prairie  fires  last  fall,  I pre- 
sume more  cattle  have  been  wintered  on  straw 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  this  section. 
Taking  into  consideration  their  feed,  they 
appear  to  be  in  remarkably  fine  condition. 
Chemists  would  say  that  a stack  of  wheat 
straw  and  chaff  was  of  little  value  for  feed; 
but  practical  Northwestern  experience  says 
that  the  same  straw  stack  will  keep  quite  a 
number  of  cattle  from  getting  either  very  hun- 
gry or  very  thin.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
high-grade  cattle  seem  to  keep  in  far  better 
condition  on  poor  feed  than  the  scrubs  in  the 
same  lot — another  inducement  for  farmers 
to  grade  up.  H 

Illinois. 

Chicago,  Cook  Co.,  May  17.— The  areas 
which  I reported  suffering  for  want  of  rain 
have  been  greatly  refreshed  since  my  dispatch 
of  May  10;  The  season  has  been  such  an  un 


even  one,  and  very  dry  here,  dry  somewhere 
else  and  again  wet  in  other  portions  of  the 
Northwest,  that  it  has  been  almost  impossible 
so  far  to  give  a condensed  statement  of  the 
general  outlook,  and  although  I report  rain 
to-day  as  having  fallen  very  recently  in  Min- 
nesota, Dakota,  portions  of  Nebraska,  por- 
tions of  Iowa,  and  also  Kansas,  the  ground  is 
still  dry.  Very  few  persons  realize  the  fact 
that  we  had  an  exceedingly  dry  summer  in 
1855.  and  it  has  been  followed  by  an  unpre- 
cedentedly dry  spring,  and  the  moisture  in 
the  soil  has  dried  out  to  a greater  degree  than 
usual.  Although  the  spring  wheat  belt  has 
started  out  under  unusually  favorable  auspi 
ces,  at  the  same  time  the  weather  during  the 
past  week  in  the  Red  River  Valley  was  so  in- 
tensely hot  that  the  crop,  even  before  it  had 
fairly  made  a stand,  was  threatened  with  seri- 
ous disaster.  These  conditions  are  now  for  the 
time  being  all  relieved,  hence  I took  particu 
lar  pains  in  my  last  dispatch  to  make  the 
statement  that  seasonable  rains,  frequent  and 
copious,  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  than  usually 
essential  to  the  successful  outcome  of  the 
growing  crops  of  1887.  Winter  wheat  has  also 
held  its  own.  The  effect  of  the  rains  of 
four  weeks  ago  has  been  to  save  it  from 
further  depreciation,  but  they  have  not  had 
the  general  marked  good  effect  that  was 
expected.  I cannot  see  much  difference  in  the 
outlook  between  Kansas  and  Ohio,  although 
they  are  very  wide  apart  and  subjected  to 
very  different  conditions.  Kansas  has,  in  ad- 
dition to  dry  weather,  had  to  contend  very 
seriously  during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks 
with  insects.  The  recent  rain,  however,  has 
had  a very  beneficial  effect  so  far  as  checking 
the  work  of  the  chinch  bugs.  This  is  the  only 
State  so  far  where  they  have  been  reported 
in  numbers  sufficient  to  do  general  injury. 
The  outlook  in  Missouri  still  continues  very 
fair,  and  I am  looking  for  the  best  crop  of 
winter  wheat  from  Illinois,  south  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Railway.  The  weather  in 
Michigan  is  reported  still  as  dry  and  cold,  and 
the  wheat  has  run  down  considerably  in  this 
State  during  the  last  ten  days.  The  outlook 
in  Indiana  is  better  than  in  Ohio.  This  con- 
densed statement  shows  that  there  is  no  even- 
ness in  the  character  of  the  crop.  My  last 
dispatch  showed  that  we  were  finishing  up 
com  planting.  That  work  is  now  all  done 
everywhere.  I cannot  remember  a season 
when  the  corn  planting  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  has  been  done  as  early  under  condi- 
tions as  favorable,  and  with  the  prospects  of 
so  good  a stand  as  at  the  present  time.  There 
is  very  little  grain  of  any  kind  moving  out  of 
farmers  hands  at  the  present  time,  and  with 
the  exception  of  oats  I do  not  think  the  re- 
serves are  in  excess.  N>  w_ 

New  York. 


Apalachin,  Tioga  Co.,  May,  14.— The 
weather  is  hot  during  the  day  and  cold  at 
night.  We  had  frost  the  night  of  May  13. 
Very  dry;  no  rain  since  oat  sowing.  A large 
area  of  potatoes  will  be  planted  in  this  vicin- 
ity. Potatoes  have  been  selling  at  75  cents; 
but  are  somewhat  lower  at  present.  Veal 
calves  4%  cents;  other  things  proportionately 

1°W-  C.  F.  G. 

Utica,  Oneida  Co.,  May  17.— The  butter 
market  has  been  very  dull  for  the  past  week; 
receipts  are  small.  The  outlook  for  the  pres- 
ent week  is  not  encouraging,  and  prices  may 
take  a lower  drop  yet.  From  16  to  18  cents 
are  paid  for  butter,  and  it  is  selling  at  from  20 
to  22  cents,  with  some  extra  at  23  cents,  and 
one  fine  lot  held  at  24  cents.  The  receipts 
have  been  115  packages.  Little  Falls  sold  30 
packages,  mainly  at  21  cents.  The  cheese 
market  was  a trifle  dull,  ruling  % cents  less 
than  last  week,  selling,  however,  1,053  boxes 
more.  The  prospects  are  for  a market  more 
active  next  week.  Several  large  factories  and 
considerable  cheese  have  been  destroyed  by 
fire  in  this  vicinity  lately.  Board  quotations 
have  150  boxes  at  10  cents;  50  boxes  at  10% 
826  boxes  at  10%;  1,205  boxes  at  10%;  350 
boxes  at  10%;  219  boxes  at  10%;  72  boxes  at 
10%;  1,267  boxes  on  commission;  total,  5,370 
boxes,  ruling  at  10%.  Domestic  receipts,  60 
boxes.  Total  market,  5,430  boxes.  Little 
Falls  sold  4,114  boxes,  ruling  10%.  Reports 
from  the  hop  country  continue  to  confirm  the 
statement  that  many  hop  yards  are  in  bad 
condition,  with  feeble  roots,  and  that  many 
others  have  been  plowed  up.  The  roots  look 
better  on  the  surface  than  deep  down.  A 
dealer  in  East  Springfield  has  12,000  pounds 
of  ’85s  on  hand,  waiting  for  results.  Contin- 
ued ravages  have  discouraged  many.  Roots 
are  worth  about  $2  per  bushel.  If  this  year’s 
crop  fails  it  will  kill  the  business  very  largely. 

R.  J. 

Tennessee. 

Tullahoma,  Coffee  Co.,  May  9. — Al- 
though this  has  been  a very  cool,  back- 
ward spring,  the  farmers  are  well  up  with 
their  work.  The  earliest  planted  corn  is  now 
ready  for  the  plow.  Strawberries  are  ripe, 
with  a prospect  of  fair  crop,  and  we  are  selling 


them  in  our  home  market  for  70  cents  a gal 
Ion.  Peaches  and  apples  will  be  about  half 
crops.  This  country  is  fast  filling  up  with 
Northern  people,  and  land  is  rapidly  advanc- 
lQg  in  Price-  Our  winters  are  short  and  mild, 
the  summers  long  and  pleasant,  the  mercury 
seldom  falling  below  zero  in  winter,  and 
rarely  rising  above  95  degrees  in  summer, 
while  a constant  breeze  from  the  mountains 
makes  it  cool  in  the  shade.  c s 

Virginia. 

Richmond,  Henrico  Co.,  May  16.— The  at- 
tention of  dealers  and  manufacturers  of 
tobacco  is  directed  more  towards  the  crops 
being  planted  than  the  stock  on  hand,  and  not 
much  will  be  done  in  leaf  tobacco  till  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  crop  will  not  exceed  one  half  an 
average.  The  next  two  or  three  weeks  will 
determine  what  the  quantity  will  be.  There 
is,  however,  but  little  hope  of  an  advance  on 
common  fillers  and  nondescript  grades  until 
the  stocks  are  decreased  by  consumption. 
Common  shipping  plugs  and  leaf  show  more 
strength  in  several  Virginia  markets  this 
week,  while  fine  leaf  is  improving  in  this 
market  more  than  lower  grades.  Receipts 
are  comparatively  small.  New  cutters  are 
accumulating,  and  few  sales  have  been  made. 
Prices  are  high— from  22%  cents  to  30  cents 
for  good  to  fine  cigarette  stock.  Some  new 
wrappers  are  selling  and  a few  old  ones,  but 
the  market  is  not  by  any  means  brisk.  There 
is  but  little  buying  on  the  Austrian,  German 
and  Italian  orders.  Thus  far  sampling  has 
been  light  of  the  class  wanted.  The  Italian 
order  is  for  about  2,000  hogsheads  Virginia 
only,  and  it  was  awarded  to  the  same  two 
parties  who  controlled  it  last  year.  The  manu- 
facturing interest  is  very  quiet,  a natural 
result  of  heavy  shipments  in  March  and  April 
prior  to  the  new  railroad  tariff.  The  export 
cigarette  trade  in  noted  Richmond  brands  has 
been  very  good.  Plug  dull,  with  foreign 
buyers  demandiug  still  lower  prices. 


THE  ROCHESTER 

HAY  and  GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

SLING  and  STACKER 

* BEATS  THEM  ALL. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular 
Mention  this  paper 

w.  c.  RICKER. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


THE  KUDGETT  HAY  TEDDER 


WITH  IMPROVED  FORK, 

Tedder tfI?n^eSt-  bShtest  draft,  and  easiest  working 
springs . ' Age n ts^wanted  N ° breaka^  ^ 

B.  & J.  W.  BELCHER, 

Box  75, Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


HPRSEPOWERS 

LATEST  IMPROVEMENT 

Machines  for  THRESHING  and  CLEAN- 
ING GRAIN;  also  Machines  for  SAWING 
. , ~ W WOOD  with  Circular  and 

Acknowledged  (^ACross-Cut  Drag  Saws, 
by  all  to  be  J 


T.  H. 


considering  ^ _ 

EASY  DRAFtTdURABILITY. 
QUANTITY  & QUALITY  of  Work. 

FREE.'  P Ad  dress  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS 

9 Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers 

MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  Vermont. 


Communications  Received  fob  the  Week  Ending 
May  14, 1887. 

T J.  K..  potatoes  and  strawberry  plants  received— 

B.  J.-F.  E.S.-J.  B.  L.-C.  B.-J.  J.  H.  G..  potato  re- 
ceived.—N.  W.  S„  peas  received— T.  F.  B.— N.  H.— P.  H 
J.— W.  J.  B.— H.  S.-B.  B.— G.  H.  W.-W.  S.  B— W.  S.  C 
-H.  J.  C.,  thanks.-M.  L.  D.-T.B.  B„  Jr. -A  M B -W 
O.  F.-J.  W.  R.-F.  K.  B.-A.  E.  M.  B.-B.  B. — H.  S.-e’ 
L.  T.-P.  H.  J.-A.  C.  C.-O.  H.  J.-J.  L F.-F.  E'  S.-A. 

C.  C.,  the  R.  G.  are  full  of  trial  things  for  this  season  — 
H.  S.-L.  T.— A.  E.  M.  C.-A.  B. 


GRINDER 


Pijsrenancmus  JSUmtijsing. 


Beauty 

i=aofi 
Skir|&  Scalp 
Restored 
s by  the  * 

i c liR/y 
F^M  ^di^s. 

■VTOTHING  IS  KNOWN  TO  SCIENCE  AT  ALL  COM- 
L ’ parable  to  the  Cuticura  Remedies  in  their  mar- 
ellous  properties  of  cleansing,  purifying  and  beauti- 
fying the  skin  and  in  curing  torturing,  disfiguring, 
Itching,  scaly  and  pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp 
and  blood,  with  loss  of  hair. 

Cuticura,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Cuticura  Soap 
!dKeX„qU,w.U‘  SkL  n Beautifler,  prepared  from  it,  extern! 
ally,  and  Cuticura  Resolvent,  the  new  Blood  Purifier 
Internally,  are  a positive  cure  for  every  form  of  skin 
and  Wood  disease,  from  pimples  to  scrofula.  Cuti- 
^ dies  are  absolutely  pure,  and  the  only  Infal- 
lible skin  beautiflers  and  blood  purifiers. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cuticura,  50c.;  Soap,  25c.; 
Resolvent,  $i.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  “How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.” 

HANDS  So,ft  35  dove’s  down,  and  as  white,  by 
*■  **  ® using  Cuticura  Medicated  Soap. 

WASH  BUGGIES.  Whitmans  sPRINKUHC PIAMTSSVINES' 

I Ollntuili  I mnp.  USED  in  any  position. 

Send  for  lurjce  111- 
list  rut  e <1  (In  n. 
a^lar-  J.  A.  Whitman, 
y? Providence,  It  1. 


Perfect  Mowing 

MACHINE  KNIFE 
CRINDER. 

_ L Weighs  but  18  Lbs. 

Pan-»^e  carried  into  the  field  and  attached  to  Mow- 
ing Machine  Wheel.  Send  for  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue. Agents  wanted  in  every  County. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  CO.,  189  Water  St.,  New  York. 


WHITMAN’S  HORSE-POWERS, 

Wrought  Iron  Chain. 

• Old  Reliable.  Simple 
and  best.  No  breakage. 
Thousands  in  use.  Mfrs. 
of  Lever  Powers,  all 
_ sizes, Corn  Shellers,Hay 
,1  Presses,  Cider  Mills, 
pFeed  Mills,  Feed  Cut- 
^fters,  etc.  Send  for  circu* 
Blars  and  prices. 
gWhitman  Agricultural  Co., 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


THE  DANA 

& CENTRIFUGAL -GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind- 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu- 
lation. Geared  Mills  a specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO.. 

FA1RHAVEN,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Heebner’s  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers. 

WITH  PATENT  SPEED  — 

REGULATOR. 


fBaii 


MAGAZINE. 


beautifully  illustrated. 
This  Magazine  portrays  Ameri- 
can thought  and  life  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  is  tilled  with  pure  high-class 
literature,  and  can  bo  safely  wel- 
comed in  any  family  circle. 

PRICE  25c.  OR  $3  A YEAR  BY  MAIL. 

Sample  Copy  of  current  number  mailed  upon  re- 
ceipt of  25  cts.;  back  numbers,  15  cts. 

Premium  Eist  with  either. 
Address: 

R.  T.  BUSH  St  SON,  Publishers, 

130  & 132  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


Heebners’  Improved  Threshing  Machine. 

P odder  Cutters, Corn  Shellers.Wood  Saws, Field  Rollers 
Extraordinary  success  with  latest  Improvement*. cato- 
loqucsFrce  HKKBNER  & SONS.,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I .WILLIAMS 


Crain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines, 

TTlirVinnt  c-I-a  a . J a n , . . . _ ^ 


Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  Soc.’s  latest  trial,  overa  large  mini- 
fc*er  competing.  Ample  warranty  anti  opportunity 
for  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOIINSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 

Bl»  JohnsTiIle,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York* 
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No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  2&,  1887. 


The  deadly  slop  bucket  will  be  heard 
from  before  fall.  It  is  wonderful  how 
careless  some  otherwise  neat  housewives 
arc  about  the  disposal  of  swill  and  slops. 
In  many  houses  it  is  still  customary  to 
simply  throw  slops  and  dish  water  out  the 
back  door.  Some  families  rise  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a barrel  or  tub,  but  this  is  kept 
partly  filled  until  it  is  sickening.  This 
slop  pail  nuisance  is  as  bad  as  the  usual 
privy.  It  is  worse  in  some  respects,  for  it 
comes  to  the  very  door  and  pushes  itself 
directly  into  the  family.  A large,  well 
cleared  dram  or  a barrel  set  upon  wheels 
should  be  found  at  the  rear  of  every  house. 
The  labor  required  to  construct  one  or  to 
operate  the  other  will  be  well  spent. 

TnE  It.  N.-Y.  has  always  held  that, 
though  manure  or  fertilizer  in  the  hill  or 
drill  is  good  to  ‘ ‘give  the  plant  a start,” 
it  can  not  serve  the  plant  later  when  the 
roots  extend  far  beyond  the  food  in  all 
directions,  and  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  corn  plant  during  the  grain-forming 
period,  it  stands  most  in  need  of  food. 
To  gain  light  upon  the  subject  we  have 
planted  corn  as  follows : In  the  first  plot,  a 
high-grade  complete  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of 
880  pounds  was  sown  broadcast.  In 
the  second  the  same  amount  of  fertilizer 
was  sown  in  the  drills.  In  the  third  440 
pounds  were  sown  in  the  drills  and  the  rest 
(440  pounds)  broadcast.  In  the  fourth  plot 
fertilizer  was  omitted.  In  the  fifth  plot 
double  the  quantity  of  fertilizer  (1760 
pounds)  was  sown  broadcast. 


Some  New  York  City  people  who  de- 
pend upon  spending  the  summer  in  the 
country  with  their  families  are  practicing 
a new  plan  this  year.  They  send  to  the 
parties  who  offer  board  and  get  samples 
of  well  or  spring  water  which  they  get 
analyzed.  Experience  has  taught  them 
that  disease  lurks  in  many  a country  well, 
and  they  do  not  mean  to  go  to  any  place 
where  there  is  danger  of  drinking  the 
drainage  from  the  privy  or  barnyard. 
This  plan  is  sound  and  sensible.  Foul 
water  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  sources 
of  disease.  Many  people  lull  themselves 
into  a state  of  security  by  imagining  that 
water  that  comes  out  of  an  old-fashioned 
well  must  of  necessity  be  healthy.  This 
is  about  as  senseless  as  the  idea  that  ice 
taken  from  a dull  and  stagnant  pool  is  as 
pure  as  need  be.  Many  dread  diseases  are 
lurking  in  these  polluted  wells. 

The  immigration  season  is  now  at  its 
hight.  The  rush  to  this  country  is  great- 
er than  ever  before.  The  best  of  the  im- 
migrants do  not  stop  in  this  part  of  the 
country;  they  go  to  the  West  at  once 
where  they  have  friends  whose  success 
has  induced  them  to  come  hither.  We 
get  a class  of  immigrants  here  that  we 
could  well  dispense  with.  They  come 
trooping  in  hundreds  by  this  office  every 
day.  They  are  mostly  Italians,  under- 
sized men  and  women,  with  ignorant, 
brutal-looking  faces.  They  carry  all  their 
worldly  goods  in  a bag  over  the  shoulder. 
With  their  hard  faces,  bent  and  stunted 
forms  and  ragged  clothing  they  look  like 
the  sweepings  of  the  slums  of  European 
cities.  There  is  small  hope  of  making 
honest  and  self-respecting  American  citi- 
zens out  of  such  people.  They  will  only 
ruin  the  American  laborer  whenever  they 
come  in  competition  with  him.  We  have 
no  use  in  this  country  for  such  mentally 
and  physically  undeveloped  specimens  of 
humanity. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  article  on 
liquid  manures  by  Dr.  Hoskins,  page  356. 
The  loss  of  unne  in  most  stables  must  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  fertil- 
izing wastes  on  the  farm.  Many  farmers 
preserve  a portion  of  this  urine  by  throw- 
ing the  horse  manure  and  bedding  into 
the  gutters  back  of  the  cattle.  There 
these  act  as  fair  absorbents,  and  when 
the  stuff  is  thrown  into  piles,  it  car- 
ries a goodly  portion  of  the  urine  with  it. 
Others  attempt,  by  means  of  plaster  and 
absorbents  like  chaff  and  peat  moss,  to 
hold  the  valuable  ammonia  in  a compact 
and  easily  handled  form.  Others  preserve 
the  entire  urine  in  tanks,  and  apply  it  by 
means  of  watering  carts.  None  of  these 
processes  have  been  entirely  satisfactory. 


The  fact  is  now  strongly  pointed  out  that 
urine  is  weak  in  phosphoric  acid,  and  it 
is  suggested  that  the  addition  of  phos- 
phoric acid  in  some  form  would  give  far 
better  results  than  the  urine  when  used 
alone.  At  present  this  is  only  a suggestion, 
but  it  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  If 
ground  bone,  “floats”  or  any  other  phos- 
phatic  substance  can  be  advantageously 
used  with  urine,  the  public  should  know 
about  it.  We  shall  endeavor  to  investi- 
gate the  matter. 

Comparison  and  study  of  a large  num- 
ber of  recent  reports  from  the  Western 
ranges  indicate  that  the  losses  of  cattle 
reported  at  an  earlier  date  were. consider- 
ably exaggerated.  It  is  just  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  later  reports  minimize  the 
actual  losses  in  the  interest  of  the  large 
stock  owners,  many  if  not  most  of  whom 
hold  their  herds  for  sale,  and  consequently 
object  to  reports  of  heavy  losses  in  the 
business.  Whatever  their  reliability,  how- 
ever, they  declare  that  the  only  Territory 
that  suffered  severe  losses  was  Montana, 
where  the  mortality  averaged  from  15  to 
25  per  cent.  The  losses  in  Colorado, 
Western  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  ran  under 
I an  average  of  five  per  cent.  . Parts  of 
Idaho  and  Wyoming  suffered  quite  severe- 
ly, particularly  the  Northwestern  sections, 
but  the  average  losses  in  both  Territories 
were  not  excessive.  Utah,  New  Mexico, 
and  Arizona  were  particularly  fortunate. 
Although  considerable  losses  were  suffered 
in  Texas  owing  to  the  drought,  the  win- 
ter was  less  disastrous  than  those  of  1885-6. 
Reports  from  every  section  tell  of  the 
encroachments  of  settlers  upon  the  grazing 
territory,  and  particularly  in  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  Colorado,  where  cattle  men 
are  being  pushed  steadily  westward. 
It  is  a common  opinion  that  the  cattle 
raising  industry  on  the  plains  has  reached 
its  hight  under  present  conditions.  The 
failure  of  Swan  Brothers  at  Cheyenne,  and 
the  troubles  of  the  Marquis  de  .Mores 
here  are  mere  indications  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  many  other  live  stock  magnates 
under  the  old  regime  are  now  encountering. 
A few  years  of  success,  especially  in  a new 
industry,  suffice  to  make  those  engaged  in 
it  forget,  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a 
I rainy  day,  and  this  has  been,  to  a great  ex- 
| tent,  the  case  with  the  cattle  “kings,” 
“barons”  and  native  as  well  as  foreign 
syndicates  on  the  western  ranges. 


greater  than  among  those  engaged  in 
building  operations.  For  a long  time 
demands  for  a decrease  of  working  hours 
and  an  increase  of  wages  have  been  grow- 
ing more  and  more  peremptory  and  insult- 
ing under  threat  of  striking,  and  their 
contemptuous  indifference  to  the  feelings 
and  rights  of  others  has  culminated  in  a 
strike  which  has  been  met  by  a general 
lock  out,  so  that  31,000  hod-carriers,  brick- 
layers, masons,  and  others  engaged  in 
building  operations  are  now  out  of  em- 
ployment. The  master-builders  have  come 
to  a decision  no  longer  to  endure  the  per- 
petual annoyances,  interference,  and  un- 
certainty to  which  they  have  long  been 
subjected  by  their  workmen. 

According  to  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  a large  meeting  of  them  last  Thursday, 
every  master  builder  or  contractor  who  is 
a member  of  the  association  agrees  not  to 
employ  any  workman  who  will  not  sign  a 
certain  card  pledging  himself  to  recog- 
nize the  rights  of  the  employer  to  employ 
any  man  he  wishes,  pay  such  wages,  work 
as  many  hours,  and  generally  regulate  his 
business  in  the  way  he  deems  fit,  provid- 
ed that  the  employer  deals  with  the  men 
justly  and  lawfully.  It  is  further  pro- 
vided that  the  apprentice  system  shall  be 
untrammeled  by  any  regulations  except 
those  made  by  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
employers  agreed  to  end  the  lockout  and 
resume  business  on  June  1,  on  this  basis. 
There  was  considerable  opposition  to  the 
adoption  of  these  resolutions  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  they  constitute  a direct 
attack  on  trades  unions,  and  may  lead  to 
a strike  much  more  extensive  than  the 
employers  had  any  idea  of  or  could  suc- 
cessfully handle.  After  all,  the  labor 
problem  is  the  greatest  of  the  day,  andean 
be  solved  only  after  many  struggles,  hard- 
ships and  experiments.  The  outcome  of 
this  struggle  between  the  operatives  and 
master  builders  in  Chicago  is  sure  to  in- 
fluence the  relations  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed not  only  there  and  among  build- 
ers, but  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
among  other  classes  of  workingmen  also. 

HOLSTEINS  TO  THE  FRONT. 


BREVITIES. 


Commercial  Relations  with  Can- 
ada.— The  trade  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  been  re- 
ceiving a good  deal  of  attention  and  been 
discussed  at  considerable  length  of  late. 
Congressman  Ben.  Butterworth  of  Ohio, 
who  previously  had  won  notoriety  chiefly 
as  a persistent  office-seeker  and  bolder, 
has  made  the  subject  a hobby  and  is  rid- 
ing it  vigorously  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Projects  of  commercial  union 
or  reciprocity  have  been  suggested  as 
adapted  to  meet  the  commercial  circum- 
stances of  the  two  countries.  Opinions 
on  the  subject  have  not  yet  been  defin- 
itely formed  on  either  side  of  the  line. 
Though  there  have  been  many  expressions 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  one  or  the  other 
plan  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  the  gen- 
eral drift  of  public  opinion,  especially 
among  the  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial classes  in  the  Dominion  appears  to  go 
decidedly  against  either.  People  in  this 
country,  as  a whole,  take  comparatively 
little  interest  in  the  matter.  There  is  a 
general  sentiment,  however,  that  the  lib- 
erty of  free  trade  with  the  sixty  millions 
of  people  of  this  country  is  hardly  repaid 
by  a like  freedom  of  trade  with  the  four 
or  five  millions  in  Canada.  As  a perquis- 
ite either  to  commercial  union  or  recip- 
rocity, the  Dominion  would  have  to  raise 
her  tariff  on  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  rest  of  Europe  to  the 
level  of  the  American  tariff  on  similar  im- 
ports; for,  otherwise,  in  case  of  free  trade 
between  this  country  and  the  Dominion, 
European  goods  would  pour  through  Can- 
ada across  the  line  under  the  Canadian  in- 
stead of  the  United  States  tariff  on  the 
products.  Most  Canadians  strongly  ob- 
ject to  discrimination  against  the  Mother 
Country  even  for  the  acknowledged  ad- 
vantages of  free  trade  with  the  United 
States,  and  the  latter  must,  of  course,  in- 
sist on  this  proviso.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
strong  opposition  in  most  quarters  here  to 
the  extension  of  the  privileges  of  com- 
mercial union  to  Canada  except  on  the 
basis  of  political  union. 

CHICAGO  LABOR  TROUBLES. 


The  workingmen  of  Chicago  are  in  a 
bad  way.  Socialistic  agitators  and  “walk- 
ing delegates”  among  them  have  become 
nuisances  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Among  no  class  is  the  demoralization 


The  result  of  the  butter  contest  at  the 
late  New  York  Dairy  Show  was  a genuine 
surprise  to  most  cattle  men.  The  test 
was  reserved  till  the  last,  it  being  con- 
sidered the  most  important  trial  of  all. 
When  the  prize  for  producing  the  greatest 
weight  of  milk  in  one  day  went  to  a Hol- 
stein cow,  it  was  the  general  opinion  that 
it  went  where  it  belonged.  There  was 
but  one  Jersey  entered,  and  she  made  but 
a poor  showing.  “Wait  till  the  butter 
test,”  said  the  Jersey  breeders.  “Then 
we  will  prove  that  our  little  cattle  are  as 
famous  at  the  churn  as  the  big  Dutch 
cows  are  at  the  pail.”  Before  the  test  75 
per  cent,  of  those  interested  in  the  matter 
would  have  been  ready  to  admit  that  the 
Jerseys  looked  like  sure  winners.  It  has 
become  almost  second  nature  to  speak  of 
the  Jersey  as  the  butter  cow  -par  excellence. 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  popular  idea,  the 
Jersey,  if  she  was  to  be  beaten  at  all, 
should  have  been  defeated  by  the  Guern- 
sey or  Ayrshire — never  by  the  “watery- 
milk”  Holstein.  But  beaten  she  was,  and 
that  ingloriously.  The  first  prize  went  to 
the  Holstein  cow  Clothilde,  which  made 
two  pounds  seven  and  one-half  ounces  of 
butter  from  milk  yielded  within  the  pre- 
scribed 24  hours.  The  only  cow  to  push 
her  closely  was  one  of  her  own  calves. 
There  was  nothing  objectionable  about 
the  test;  it  was  a fair  and  square  victory 
for  the  black-and-white  cattle.  What 
does  the  victory  prove?  That  Clothilde 
is  the  best  butter  cow  in  the  world,  that 
the  average  Holstein  is  sure  to  give  more 
butter  than  the  average  Jersey,  or  that  the 
Jersey  has  now  lost  her  place?  Not  by 
any  means.  It  has  simply  been  proved 
that  Clothilde  produced  more  butter  than 
any  other  cow  entered  for  the  trial.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  Jersey  men 
were  anxious  to  win,  and  that  they  took 
pains  to  enter  good  specimens  of  the 
breed.  Many  Jersey  cows  have,  in  pri- 
vate tests,  surpassed  Clothilde’s  record. 
There  are  hundreds  of  Jerseys  that  can 
make  more  than  two  pounds  seven  and 
one-half  ounces  of  butter  in  24  hours. 
Every  owner  of  a Jersey  cow  will  regret 
that  those  who  had  the  Jersey  interests  in 
chaige  did  not  have  enterprise  enough  to 
bring  such  animals  to  the  show.  This 
trial  does  not  even  prove  that  Clothilde 
was  the  most  economical  butter  maker  at 
the  show.  Taking  the  cost  of  her  feed 
into  consideration,  her  butter  may  have 
been  more  expensive  than  that  from  some 
of  the  cows  she  defeated.  But  one  thing 
has  been  settled  beyond  all  question— the 
Holstein  cattle  have  been  wonderfully  im- 
proved during  the  past  ten  years.  After 
this  contest,  the  “watery-milk”  sneer  had 
better  be  omitted  by  their  opponents. 


Connecticut,  too,  has  the  promise  of  a fine 
peach  crop  this  season. 

Now,  as  hitherto,  the  Iron-clad  Strawberry 
gives  us  our  first  blooms. 

See  next  week’s  Rural  for  an  account  of 
the  prize  butter  at  the  Dairy  Show.  Every 
prize-winner  will  contribute  a short  note  on 
butter  making. 

How  many  calves  will  be  dehorned  this 
year?  Why  not  try  the  operation  on  one  at 
least,  and  see  what  the  result  will  be?  You 
never  will  know  about  it  until  you  try  it. 

A BRASS  band  is  out  of  place  at  a dairy 
show.  Visitors  desire  to  ask  questions.  It  is 
impossible  to  do  this  successfully  while  a 
band,  such  as  was  employed  at  the  late  Dairy 
Show,  is  in  full  blast. 

There  are  few  plants  that  start  from  seed 
so  readily  as  lilacs,  and  there  are  few  plants 
that  excel  them  in  wealth  of  bloom  and  frag- 
rance. They  are  hardy  and  will  thrive  under 
neglect,  though  well  repaying  the  care  which 
more  fastidious  plants  exact. 

From  fine  potted  plants  received  from  the 
originator,  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  ex- 
press a partial  opinion  respecting  the  new 
Jessie  Straw  berry  during  the  present  season. 
We  have  many  new  kinds  of  strawberries  as 
well  as  other  small  fruits,  including  grapes, 
which  we  also  hope  to  speak  of  as  they  fruit. 

There  is  no  use  of  spraying  apple  trees,  after 
the  apples  are  half-an-ineh  in  diameter,  with 
London-purple  or  Paris-green.  The  Codling 
Moth  lays  the  egg  in  or  on  the  calyx  about 
the  time  the  blossom  unfolds,  and  the  egg 
hatches  in  a few  days  and  the  grub  begins  to 
eat  its  way  into  the  apple.  It  is  then  that  the 
grub  is  killed  by  the  poison. 

Application  was  recently  made  to  the 
health  authorities  of  this  city  for  protection 
against  a mocking-bird  which  annoyed  people 
by  its  shrill  whistling.  Several  law  suits  in 
England  have  arisen  from  the  crowing  of 
roosters.  The  shrill- voiced  champions  started 
early  in  the  morning,  awakening  people  who 
think  the  early  morning  hours  are  the  best 
time  for  sleeping. 

One  great  difference  between  the  Jersey  and 
Holstein  cattle  was  strikingly  shown  at  the 
Dairy  Show.  The  Jerseys  were  nervous  and 
excitable,  easily  frightened  at  every  unusual 
sight  or  sound.  The  Holsteins  were  happy 
and  quiet.  It  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
frighten  them.  They  were  as  quiet  as  they 
would  have  been  at  home.  The  Jerseys  fell 
off  in  their  milk  and  butter  records  to  a far 
greater  extent  than  did  the  Holsteins. 

Not  long  since  we  received  the  cash  for  an 
advertisement  of  a “new  method”  for  preserv- 
ing eggs.  On  investigation  it  was  found  that 
the  advertiser  proposed  to  tell  his  correspond- 
ents to  add  salt  to  lime-water  and  then  put 
into  this  mixture  the  contents  of  a package  he 
would  send  for  SI.  The  fellow  is  undoubted- 
ly a fraud,  though  the  lime  and  the  salt 
would  probably  keep  the  eggs  fairly  well. 
Eggs  packed  in  common  salt  have  been  kept 
for  six  months  without  damage. 

California  wines  are  likely  to  advance, 
according  to  the  latest  advices.  The  leading 
causes  are  said  to  be  the  small  stocks  of  old 
wine  on  hand;  the  good  quality  of  the  last 
crop,  which  induced  an  increased  foreign  de- 
mand; the  injurious  effects  of  the  late  frosts 
upon  the  vines  in  the  heaviest  producing 
districts,  and  improved  storage  facilities  for 
large  quantities  of  the  product.  The  advance 
is  expected  to  be  from  15  to  25  cents  a gallon, 
and  sales  are  already  reported  at  18  cents  per 
gallon. 

There  are  many  farmers  who  have  not 
observed  the  difference  between  the  pistillate 
and  bisexual  flowers  of  strawberries.  There 
may  be  some  who  do  not  know  that  some 
varieties  are  wholly  dependent  upon  others 
for  the  pollen  without  which  the  “berry”  can 
not  form.  If  they  will  now  compare  the  blos- 
soms of  the  Jewell,  Manchester,  Crescent, 
Champion,  or  Daniel  Boone,  with  those  of 
the  Downing,  Wilson,  Sharpless,  Jucunda, 
Cap.  Jack,  etc.,  the  difference  will  at  once 
appear.  It  is  well  to  point  out  these  differ- 
ences to  young  people.  They  often  lead  to 
habits  of  closer  observation  and  study. 


In  the  spring  of  1883,  we  received  several 
new  lilacs  from  James  Dougal  (the  originator) 
of  Windsor,  Ont.,  Canada.  Prince  of  Wales 
is  a purplish  red  in  the  bud,  losing  much  of 
the  red  as  the  buds  expand,  and  becoming 
nearly  lilac.  The  thyrses  are  about  the  same 
size  as  in  the  common  lilac.  Princess  Alexan- 
dra bears  white  flowers  nearly  twice  the  size 
of  the  common  white  and  the  thyrses  will 
average  larger.  It  is  extremely  floriferous 
and  altogether  a grand  variety.  Albert  the 
Good  we  do  not  find  superior  to  several  of  the 
purplish  varieties  now  offered  by  nurserymen. 
A double  variety  bears  small  thyrses  of  lilac- 
colored  flowers,  each  of  which  has  two  tubes 
— one  growing  out  of  the  other — and  a partial 
third  tube.  It  is  less  fragrant  than  the  others 
and  is  valuable  chiefly  for  its  double  flowers. 

Currant-worms  will  now  be  stripping  the 
cun-ant  and  gooseberry  bushes  of  their  leaves, 
and  where  the  pests  are  abundant  the  fruit 
will  not  .nature.  The  remedy  usually  pre- 
scribed is  to  dust  the  bushes  with  powdered 
hellebore.  But  hellebore  costs  20  cents  a 
pound,  and  the  cost  of  the  fruit  is  materially 
increased  if  two  or  more  applications  are  nec- 
essary. Instead  of  this,  we  wet  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  the  fresh  powder  with  alcohol, 
mash  it  into  a paste  ami  then  stir  it  in  a pail- 
ful of  water.  This  is  then  sprayed  upon  the 
bushes  through  a little  hand  pump  and  cy- 
clone nozzle.  The  spraying  bellows  may  be 
used  instead,  though  it  soon  becomes  tedious, 
hard  work.  In  lieu  of  the  alcohol,  boiling 
hot  water  may  be  used  to  wet  the  powder  and 
form  it  into  a paste.  If  the  water  is  poured 
upon  the  dry  powder,  it  will  remain  lumpy 
and  the  lumps  will  obstruct  the  nozzle  or  bel- 
lows. Hellebore  used  in  this  way  will  cost  a 
mere  trifle,  as  one  pailful  of  water  will  servo 
to  spray  a dozen  large  bushes.  In  the  ab- 
sence’ of  bellows'.or  hand  jiumps,  a flower-pot 
answers  very  well. 
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MEXICAN  BURROS. 


The  ass  is  the  humblest  member  of  the 
horse  family.  It  differs  from  the  horse,  first, 
in  its  smaller  size,  due,  in  a great  measure  iu 
European  countries,  to  harsh  treatment,  scan- 
ty fare  and  negligence  in  breeding;  second,  in 
its  rougher,  more  shaggy  coat,  which  is  capa- 
ble of  much  improvement  by  grooming; 
third,  in  the  shortness  and  stiffness  of  its  pas- 
tern joints  and  the  hard  solidity  of  its  hoofs, 
which  render  it  almost  incapable  of  lameness 
and  the  surest-footed  of  all  beasts  of  burden 
in  difficult  mountain  travel ; fourth,  in  the 
great  length  of  its  ears,  which  resemble  those 
of  a hare  rather  than  those  of  its  own  race; 
and,  fifth,  in  the  peculiar  cross  it  carries  on 
its  back,  which  indicates  its  relationship  with 
the  untamable  members  of  its  race— the  zebra 
and  quagga.  From  time  immemorial  the  ass 
has  been  under  the  dominion  of  man,  having 
been  domesticated,  it  is  thought,  considerably 


exclusively  for  the  saddle;  a stouter  sort  used 
for  plowing  and  various  other  laborious  pur- 
poses, and  the  large  Damascus  breed  with  pe- 
culiarly long  body  and  ears.”  In  Southern 
Europe,  too— especially  in  Spain,  Italy  and 
Malta— the  ass  is  carefully  bred  and  has  been 
greatly  improved.  No  less  than  $1,000  is 
said  to  be  sometimes  paid  for  a stallion  ass  in 
Spain. 

In  Europe  the  ass  is  extensively  used  as  a 
beast  of  burden  by  the  poorest  classes,  and  to 
a smaller  extent  for  saddle  purposes  by  the 
children  of  the  middle  ranks.  In  this  coun- 
try asses  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  mule- 
raising, having  been  first  introduced  by  Gen- 
eral Washington  for  that  purpose.  In  Ken- 
tucky where  mules  have  long  been  in  great 
request,  asses,  usually  imported  from  South- 
ern Europe,  are  reared  with  great  care,  and 
we  are  told  that  they  often  reach  a bight  of 
from  14  to  16  hands ! The  male  ass  is  capable 
of  propagation  at  two  years,  and  the  female 
somewhat  earlier.  The  latter  carries  her  foal 
till  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  twelfth 
month.  The  sexual  vigor  and  prepotency  of 
both  sexes  are  excessive,  so  that  the  hybrid 


our  Southwestern  Territories,  have  the  burro 
as  a member  of  the  family  almost  as  invari- 
ably as  the  more  useless  dog  and  cat,  and  of- 
tentimes the  animals  are  not  much  larger 
than  a large  dog;  yet  they  possess  great 
strength,  for  when  used  as  pack-horses  the 
usual  load  is  250  pounds. 

Burros  are  used  by  the  children  in  riding  to 
and  from  school.  While  the  children  are  at 
their  studies,  the  burros  are  turned  loose,  and 
when  school  is  out,  each  one  seeks  its  master 
or  mistress  as  faithfully  as  the  fabled  lamb  of 
little  Mary,  provided,  of  course,  it  is  well 
used.  Like  Mary’s  lamb,  the  burro  will  fol- 
low wherever  allowed,  and  possesses  a large 
amount  of  intelligence.  The  children  make 
pets  of  them  and  teach  them  many  tricks. 

In  going  up  the  mountains  to  the  mines, 
there  are  precipices  where  a bold  mountaineer 
would  hesitate  to  travel,  but  where  the  burro 
walks  in  safety.  If  loose  stones  or  dirt  have 
fallen  down  in  the  way,  he  puts  down  his  nose 
and  blows  or  pushes  the  obstruction  aside. 
Where  a horse  or  pony  would  run  from  a sus- 
picious object,  the  burro  investigates  carefully 
much  as  a dog  does  with  its  ever-useful  nose. 


of  Williams  has  been  thrown  out  by  us,  and 
this  experience  will  add  to  our  caution. 

“I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  an  adver- 
tisement in  a late  Rural,  from  William 
Williams,  of  Chicago,  offering  14k  solid  rolled 
gold  plate  American  watch,  stem-winder, 
pendant  set  for  only  $6. 50.  I thought  the  con- 
cern was  reliabfe  as  its  advertisement  was 
admitted  into  the  Rural.  I sent  $6.50  and 
the  advertisement,  and  after  a long  delay  I 
received,  by  registered  mail, *a  package  in  good 
order  containing  a miserable,  open-faced, 
copper-backed  thing  purporting  to  be  a watch, 
which  would  be  dear  at  $2.50.  Of  course  I 
will  lose  the  $6.50,  but  I want  the  RuRAL  to 
expose  Williams.  I wrote  to  the  man  ask- 
ing him  to  send  the  watch  advertised,  but 
have  not  heard  from  him.  f.  y.  hicks. 

Cleveland  Mills, N.  C. 

It  must  not  be  for  a moment  supposed  that 
farmers  are  the  only  class  preyed  upon  by 
swindlez-s,  or  that  as  men  they  are  especially 
gullibe.  If  they  are  taken  in  more  than  oth- 
ers it  is  because  they  have  not  so  many  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  the  multitudinous  schemes 
by  which  the  dishonest  try  to  transfer  money 
from  the  pockets  of  others  to  their  own.  Here 
we  mention  only  frauds  which  are  especially 
directed  against  the  rural  community,  but 
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before  the  horse.  A wild  variety,  still  found 
in  Abyssinia,  with  long, acute  ears,  is  supposed 
by  Darwin  and  others  to  have  been  the  origi- 
nator of  the  domestic  variety.  Xenophon,  B. 
C.  400,  describes  another  wild  variety  which 
flourished  in  great  numbers  in  Mesopotamia, 
which  were  of  extraordinary  speed  and  en- 
durance, and  whose  flesh  was  considered  the 
most  exquisite  venison.  The  wild  asses  of  the 
same  country  to-day  possess  the  same  charac- 
teristics. 

The  ass  has  generally  been  the  object  of 
neglect  and  ill  treatment,  and  attempts 
have  seldom  been  made  to  improve  the  breed 
by  selection  and  the  matching  of  the  best  spe- 
cimens. It  has  thus  gradually  sunk  to  be  the 
dull,  obstinate  creature  which  is  generally 
seen.  Its  reputation  for  stupidity,  however, 
is  very  ancient.  The  old  Egyptians  symbol- 
ized an  ignorant  person  with  the  head  and 
ears  of  an  ass.  In  Southwestern  Asia,  how- 
ever, the  ass  has  long  been  carefully  raised  as 
a saddle  animal.  The  Arabs  and  Persians 
know  the  pedigrees  of  their  asses,  and  by  care- 
ful selection  and  close  breeding  they  have 
formed  several  fine  breeds.  Darwin  tells  us 

that  there  are  four  distinct  breeds  in  Syria 

“A  light  and  graceful  animal  with  agreeable 
gait  used  by  ladies ; an  Arab  breed  reserved 


offspring  of  the  horse  and  ass  are  nearer  to 
the  latter  than  to  the  former  in  organ- 
ization, temper  and  appearance.  In  all  cases 
the  mule  is  an  ass  modified  by  a strain  of 
the  horse  rather  than  a horse  modified  by  a 
cross  with  an  ass.  The  hybrid  foal  of  the  male 
ass  and  the  mare  is  the  true  mule;  that  of  the 
stallion  and  the  female  ass  is  the  hinny.  The 
latter  has  less  of  the  blood  and  form  of  the 
ass  than  the  former,  owing  to  the  superior  in- 
fluence of  the  male  in  producing  the  physical 
form  and  external  organization  of  the  progeny. 
The  mule,  like  the  ass,  brays;  while  the  hinny, 
like  the  horse,  neighs. 

A characteristic  phase  of  the  Mexican 
civilization  is  the  burro,  a small  variety  of 
the  ass.  This  useful  creature  combines  the 
economy  of  the  Irishman’s  goat,  the  usefulness 
of  the  Arab’s  horse,  and  the  hardiness  of  the 
Indian’s  pony,  and  the  docility  and  general 
all-around  qualities  possessed  by  nothing  but 
himself.  He  is  the  Mexican’s  pack-horse, 
wheelbarrow,  expi'ess  wagon,  and  saddle  horse 
for  the  mountains,  all  in  one  tough  little  hide. 
Like  their  own  brothers,  the  donkeys,  seen  iu 
the  North  chiefly  in  public  parks  for  children’s 
play-things,  the  burros  are  gentle,  never  vic- 
ious, and  have  a great  fondness  for  children. 
The  American  families  in  Mexico,  Texas,  and 


This  burro-donkey  fills  a place  for  Northern 
country  homes  that  nothing  else  will.  For 
any  child  that  is  old  enough  to  sit  in  the  saddle 
he  is  a safe  and  reliable  pet  and  working  com- 
panion. Of  late  there  has  been  considerable 
interest  manifested  in  this  useful  little  animal 
among  the  people  in  and  about  New  York, 
and  on  April  8th,  there  was  a sale  at  the 
American  Horse  Exchange  in  New  York  City, 
where  a lot  of  them  were  sold  at  good  prices. 
This  lot  was  brought  from  New  Mexico,  and 
we  understand  that  the  sale  was  so  satisfactory 
that  others  will  follow.  At  Fig.  207  we  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  the  likeness  of  four  of  these, 
drawn  and  engraved  from  photographs. 


The  following  letter  exposes  a dishonest 
concern,  and  shows  that  even  the  most  cau- 
tious publishers  can  be  occasionally  deceived 
in  the  character  of  the  advertisements  ad- 
mitted into  their  papers.  The  advertisement 


we  could  readily  double  or  quadruple  the  list 
by  including  those  aimed  at  the  mercantile  or 
other  classes.  For  instance:  a recent  dispatch 
from  St.  Louis  says  that  Horace  J.  Pullen,  alias 
W.  H.  Armour,  and  T.  T.  Johnson  were  arrest- 
ed on  the  charge  of  carrying  on  a gigantic 
fraud  under  the  guise  of  a legitimate  enter- 
prise. Armour  arrived  in  the  city  a month 
earlier  and  leased  a store  for  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  carrying  on  a wholesale  grocery  busi- 
ness. He  ordered  fully  $100,000  worth  from 
manufacturers  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  He  gave  Dunn  and  Bradstreet  as  ref- 
erences, and,  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
communicate  with  those  mercantile  agencies, 
about  100  firms  sent  him  goods  valued  at  about 
$20,000,  with  the  understanding  that  it  should 
be  a cash  transaction.  The  bulk  of  the  stuff 
shipped  to  him  was  flour,  and  this  he  disposed 
of  iu  the  cars,  and  did  not  carry  over  $100 
worth  of  the  goods  to  his  store.  Drafts  were 
drawn  on  him  by  the  score  and  allowed  to  go  to 
protest, and  the  detectives  were  put  on  the  case. 
From  papers  found  in  the  possession  of  the 
rascals  it  appears  that  they  operated  last  fall 
in  Detroit,  under  the  name  of  John  H.  King 
& Co.,  dealers  in  stoves.  Unpaid  bills  to  the 
amountjof  "$10,000  were  the  result  of  the  Det- 
roit operation.  Their  scheme]  was  ]to  give 
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notes  for  90  days  for  goods,  and  when  the  time 
had  expired  they  were  missing.  Among  the 
heavy  losers  are  the  Sterling  Manufacturing 
Company,  Oliver  Brothers,  and  Phillips,  of 
Pittsburg;  H.  Rcntdorff  & Co.,  Chicago;  the 
Lawson  & Session  Company  Cleveland,  and 
200  firms  scattered  through  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Illinois.  They  operated 
in  Chicago  under  the  name  of  James  H.  Far- 
rell & Co.,  230  West  Washington  Street,  but 
Pullen  says  he  quit  before  he  had  fairly  start- 
ed. He  worked  the  same  scheme  in  New  York 
under  the  name  of  W.  W.  Longfellow.  After 
their  arrest  carloads  of  groceries  continued  to 
come  in  every  hour  consigned  to  the  firm;  but 
the  goods  were  sent  back  to  the  shippers. 

Nearly  every  week,  certainly  oftener  than 
twice  every  month,  exposures  of  such  frauds 
upon  keen,  wide-awake  business-men  ap- 
pear in  the  papers.  If  they,  with  all  their 
opportunities  for  learning  the  tricks  of  swind- 
lers, are  so  often  and  so  heavily  duped,  small 
wonder  that  the  “innocent”  farmer  is  occa- 
sionally bamboozled ! 

To  Several  Inquirers  —To  get  satisfac- 
tory answers  here  it  is  quite  necessary  to  be 
explicit  in  making  inquiries.  Here  are  some 
questions  we  cannot  answer  because  they 
are  not  full  enough:  “What  is  the  reli- 

ability of  Butler  Brothers,  of  New  York?” 
There  are  three  known  firms  of  the  name 
here.  The  address,  or  at  any  rate  the  nature 
of  the  business  of  the  party  inquired  about, 
should  have  been  given.  We  cannot  afford 
time  to  go  about  the  city  on  a “wild  goose 
chase.”  “What  is  the  character  of  J.  Chase 
& Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  ?”  The  reference  books 
of  the  mercantile  agencies  at  our  disposal  do 
not  mention  any  such  firm.  To  find  out  wbat 
our  inquirer  wants  to  learn,  therefore,  we 
have  to  send  to  a friend  in  Boston  for  infor- 
mation. How  is  he  to  find  out  about  the 
concern  when  no  address  is  given?  These 
are  merely  specimens  of  a considerable 
number  of  conundrums  sent  to  us,  and  the 
senders  are  doubtless  displeased  because 
we  could  not  answer  them 

We  do  not  keep  a list  of  all  the  swindling 
concerns  or  rascals  in  the  country.  Nobody 
does.  We  have  to  take  time  to  make  diligent 
inquiries,  in  most  cases,  and  even  then  we 
often  fail  to  get  the  desired  information. 
This  is  most  frequently  the  case  with  dishon- 
est concerns,  for  they  usually  take  every  pre- 
caution against  getting  “found  out!”  Proper 
regard  for  the  reputation  of  others  and  our 
own  interests  forbid  a hasty  decision  in  any 
case.  If  we  stigmatize  an  honest  concern  as 
dishonest  we  do  an  injury  not  only  to  it,  but 
probably  to  ourselves  also,  as  we  run  the  risk 
of  a suit  for  libel,  and  would  soon  lose  our 
reputation  for  care  and  caution  in  this  depart- 
ment. The  Eye-Opener,  therefore,  begs  all 
inquiring  friends,  in  asking  questions  to  tell 
all  they  know  about  the  concerns,  and  not  to 
be  impatient  if  the  answer  is  somewhat  tardy. 
Never  make  an  investment  with  any  concern, 
however,  until  the  answer  is  given;  and  even 
if  it  is  never  given,  by  refraining  from  dealiug 
with  concerns  whose  reliability  needs  investi- 
gation, you  will  gain  by  saving  your  money 
999  times  oftener  than  you  will  lose  by  not 
investing  it  with  them. 


Womans  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


WOMEN  AND  WORK. 

The  question  of  money-getting  occupations 
for  women  is  a serious  matter  now-a-days  and 
a much-written,  much-lectured  question  it  is. 
One  would  imagine  that  our  dead  and  gone 
great-grandmothers  never  thought  of  earning 
their  livelihood,  from  the  way  the  matter  is 
talked  of  as  a modern  issue.  But  the  women 
of  former  generations  had  to  earn  their  living 
too,  and  under  much  greater  disadvantages 
than  we  encounter.  Many  of  the  modern 
clerical  occupations  were  then  unknown,  and 
all  work  of  this  class  was  confined  to  men; 
and  as  for  a woman  entering  the  learned  pro- 
fessions— perish  the  thought!  So  we  may 
safely  say  that  this  is  an  age  of  progress;  few 
of  this  world’s  prizes  are  unattainable  by 
women,  if  they  be  worthy. 

Elbe  D.  gave  us  her  sprightly  opinions  on 
this  subject  in  a former  number  of  the  Rural; 
now  a fair  objector  arises  in  the  person  of 
Chloe.  They  represent  two  points  of  view, 
though  they  agree  in  many  respects. 

The  old  idea  that  it  was  unfeminine  for  a 
woman  to  battle  for  herself,  is  now  thoroughly 
exploded,  except  in  the  tents  of  the  Philis- 
tines. In  all  communities  a brave,  helpful, 
self-reliant  woman  is  respected  and  admired. 
And  she  is  not  likely  to  lack  love  either,  un- 
less she  makes  her  freedom  and  self-reliance 
excuse  for  coarseness  and  lack  of  refinement. 
We  believe  that  a woman’s  first  place  is  the 
home;  that  she  is  in  her  highest  element  as 
wife  and  mother.  But  domestic  happiness  is 


not  given  to  all,  and  there  are  many  cases 
where  untoward  fate  compels  a married  wo- 
man to  seek  means  of  self-support.  So,  in 
reality  the  need  of  some  trade  or  profession  is 
as  great  with  women  as  with  men.  Don’t  we 
remember  that  poor,  little,  imbecile  Helen,  in 
“A  Woman’s  Reason;”  an  accomplished  (?) 
society  girl,  who  wasn’t  even  clever  enough 
to  make  shirts  for  six  cents  apiece.  We  hope 
there  are  few  like  her.  In  the  present  age, 
competition  is  so  keen  that  no  woman  can  ex- 
pect to  make  a living  unless  she  does  her  work 
well.  If  she  does  it  better  than  anyone  else, 
she  is  sure  to  be  a success,  whether  she  turns 
her  attention  to  puddings  or  to  poems.  Genius 
and  talent  very  often  means  nothing  more 
than  aptitude,  aided  by  patience  and  unremit- 
ting toil.  Perhaps  some  of  our  fair  readers, 
who  are  self-supporting,  would  give  us  their 
opinions  on  the  subject;  such  experiences 
would  possess  both  interest  and  value. 


MORE  ABOUT  INDOOR  EMPLOYMENT 
FOR  WOMEN. 


EllieD.’s  picture  of  woman’s  work  is  pret- 
tily drawn,  and  no  doubt  a pleasant  contem- 
plation for  those  sweet  creatures  who  can  idle 
away  their  time  speculating  regarding  some 
“attenuated  bachelor”  whom  they  imagine  is 
pining  for  their  velvety  hands  to  smooth  the 
creases,  aud  mend  the  rents  of  his  blackberry 
coat.  But  if  she  were  to  find  that  the  pining 
lover  did  not  exist,  what  would  she  do? 

Do?  Why  she  must  marry  the  first  specimen 
of  the  genus  homo  who  would  be  kind  enough 
to  propose,  of  course.  She  would  never  be- 
come a blue  stocking,  I fear  she  would  not  be 
capable. 

Elbe  D.  condemns  girls  for  joining  the  ranks 
of  genteel  employment,  Yet  a girl  who  seeks 
genteel  employment,  be  it  as  a teacher,  sten- 
ographer, or  on  the  stage,  will  not  settle  down 
iu  the  rut  to  remain  there  forever.  Her  am- 
bition will  cause  her  to  develop  all  her  facul- 
ties mentally,  morally  and  physically,  but 
she  will  never  become  one  of  those  leaning 
creatures  who  will  receive  support  from  the 
first  tree  that  presents  itself,  no  matter  how 
crooked.  The  thought  of  entering  the  ranks 
of  self  supporters  is  distasteful  to  any  woman 
as  compared  to  a life  of  shelter,  love  and  sun- 
shine. But  she  prefers  to  work  for  a living  in 
preference  to  being  dependent  upon  those  who 
can  ill  afford  it,  or  marrying  for  the  sake  of 
escaping  toil. 

And  let  me  tell  you  these  same  ambitious 
girls  are  invariably  the  leaders,  for  they  are 
bright,  intelligent,  vivacious  and  companion- 
able, which  makes  them  favorites  everywhere. 
Be  sparing  of  your  criticisms  on  the  girl  whose 
energy  is  directed  toward  fame,  and  on  her 
who  aspires  to  purer  atmosphere  than  the  one 
where  circumstances  placed  her. 

The  devotion  to  parents,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters shown  by  the  average  self-supporting 
girl,  who  not  only  cares  for  self,  but  manages 
to  drop  many  a golden  coin  into  the  home 
treasury,  reveals  to  me  a much  higher  type  of 
womanhood  than  is  shown  by  the  “fairy-like 
creature”  who  cannot  leave  home  because 
papa  and  mamma  would  be  so  lonely.  While 
she  knows  full  well  that  her  parents  are  de- 
priving themselves  of  necessaries,  so  as  to 
permit  Daisy  t > dress  elegantly  and  thumb 
the  piano,  that  she  may  captivate  some  man 
who  little  knows  what  a halter  he  puts  round 
his  neck  when  the  matrimonial  noose  claims 
him  as  its  victim,  beside  the  insipid  do-noth- 
ing. 

The  girl  who  wishes  to  rise  is  worthy  of 
praise,  not  blame. 

She  does  not  go  among  her  friends  boasting 
of  her  refusals,  for  she  is  too  practical  to 
spend  her  time  flirting  with  those  for  whom 
she  has  no  affinity,  but  quietly  dismisses  them 
and  works  on  alone,  not  considering  it  a sin 
either. 

Should  she  find  some  aspiring  and  worthy 
man,  she  will  not  hesitate  to  place  her  hand 
where  her  heart  can  go  a'so. 

But  until  that  time  she  will  continue  desir- 
ing to  rise,  for  existence  contains  for  her 
many  possibilities  which  do  not  depend  on 
making  a Benedict  of  some  unwilling  bache- 
lor. CHLOE. 


WHY  JACK  STAID  AT  HOME. 


SELMA  CLARE. 

Jack  Robbins  never  spent  his  evenings  at 
the  village  grocery  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
the  “boys,”  for  Jack  was  generally  recognized 
as  being  a “good  fellow.”  No  inducement  in 
the  way  of  fun  seemed  to  be  strong  enough  to 
tempt  him  away  from  home,  and  the  boys  at 
last  agreed  to  accept  his  oft  repeated  invita- 
tion to  “come  up  to  the  house,”  more  with  an 
idea  of  finding  out  the  secret  of  his  unwilling- 
ness to  spend  his  evenings  at  the  village,  with 
the  rest  of  the  lads,  than  for  any  special  pleas- 
ure that  they  expected  from  the  visit. 

They  were  cordially  welcomed  by  Jack, 
I who,  anticipating  their  shyness  if  he  took 


them  in  the  family-living  room  among  his 
bright-eyed  sisters,  ushered  them  at  once  up 
stairs  to  his  own  special  den.  There  was 
nothing  remarkable  about  this  room  in  the 
way  of  furniture,  aud  yet  there  was  an  air  of 
cosy  comfort  about  it  that  went  at  once  to 
the  hearts  of  every  one  of  those  boys.  It  was 
what  is  known  as  a garret  bed-room,  large  as 
to  floor  space  but  with  sloping  roof  and  dor- 
mer windows.  It  was  lath  and  plastered 
however,  and  the  walls  were  tinted  a delicate 
French  gray,  with  trimmings  of  Indian  red, 
not  painted,  but  merely  kalsomined,  and 
Jack  was  the  artist.  The  windows  were 
draped  with  white  curtains,  and  looped  back 
with  bands  of  turkey  red,  and  the  bed  was  as 
purely  and  daintily  white  as  the  spare  beds  at 
the  homes  of  the  other  boys.  The  pictures 
were  only  prints  from  illustrated  papers,  but 
they  were  copies  in  wood  of  good  paintings 
and  engravings,  and  the  rustic  frames  of  bark 
or  moss  or  straw  were  very  pretty.  The  sofa 
was  only  a long  packing  box  upholstered  in 
cretonne,  but  it  had  a great  soft  pillow  and 
was  altogether  a luxurious  affair.  There 
were  a set  of  book  shelves  of  Jack’s  own  man- 
ufacture, on  which  were  neatly  arranged  his 
little  selection  of  books,  and  above  them  was 
suspended  his  gun.  Dominoes  and  checkers 
of  home-made  manufacture  were  brought  out, 
and  games  were  played,  and  when  a little  of 
the  shyness  had  worn  off  they  all  went  down 
stairs  and  Jack’s  sisters  were  quite  as  delight- 
ful as  Jack  himself,  and  so  they  found  out 
why  Jack  staid  at  home. 

It  is  too  often  the  case,  especially  in  country 
houses,  that  a boy  is  stowed  away  in  any  sort 
of  a room,  often  one  that  is  half  filled  with 
lumber,  without  any  pretty  cosy  corner  for 
him  to  delight  in,  or  a single  bright  and  cheer- 
ful object  on  which  his  eye  can  rest  the  last 
thing  at  night  and 'the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing. Parents  do  not  realize  how  much  a 
room  such  as  we  have  described  above,  is  to  a 
boy’s  heart,  and  how  powerful  an  agent  it  is 
in  keeping  him  from  evil  associations. 


SOME  WAYS  AND  THINGS  AT  THE 
RURAL  GROUNDS. 

ALICE  BROWN. 


Many  of  the  shrubs  seem  unusually  full  of 
bloom  this  spring.  The  Forsythias  have  been 
crowded  with  their  golden  bells.  Magnolia 
Soulangeana  is  very  full  of  its  large  blossoms. 
The  branches  of  the  different  varieties  of  the 
Japan  Quince  are  thickly  studded  with  flowers, 
and  many  shrubs  that  have  not  bloomed  yet, 
give  promise  by  their  myriads  of  buds  of  an 
unusually  showy  opening. 

The  beds  for  annuals  and  biennials  are  being 
filled,  each  member  of  the  household  having  a 
bed  or  beds  of  his  own,  in  which  he  plants 
whatever  suits  his  fancy. 

Last  year  the  children  did  a little  grafting, 
but  none  of  their  cions  lived.  This  year  they 
tried  again  with  roses,  currants,  and  goose- 
berries, but  the  rose  grafts  died,  and  only  a 
white  currant  cion  upon  a red  currant  stock 
gives  promise  of  living. 

For  a number  of  years  Mrs.  Carman  has 
made  c ossing  and  hybridizing  a part  of  her 
work,  and  there  are  now  growing  a number 
of  little  seedlings  the  result  of  crosses  between 
a blackberry  and  a raspberry,  and  of  another 
between  Rosa  rugosa,  a single  red  rose,  hav- 
ing a peculiar  leaf,  a"d  Harrison’s  Yellow 
(double)  rose.  It  is  needless  to  say  these  little 
seedlings  will  be  watched  with  jealous  care 
and  deep  interest  until  they  flower  and  fruit. 
A family  thus  interested  in  flowers  and  fruits 
finds  much  pleasure  iu  studying  them.  And 
the  proposition  that  W ednesday  of  each  week 
until  the  close  of  school  should  be  set  apart  as 
“Field  Day”  was  hailed  with  pleasure.  The 
second  Wednesday  of  May  was  chosen  to  in- 
augurate the  venture,  and  the  hope  that  the 
day  might  be  a beautiful  one  was  expressed 
repeatedly.  It  proved  a perfect  day,  begin- 
ning aud  closing  gratefully' cool,  with  a tem- 
pered heat  at  mid-day. 

The  programme  for  the  day  specified  that 
the  usual  school  hours,  from  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning  until  noon,  and  from  one  until 
half-past  three  should  be  spent  out  of  doors. 
The  dinner  to  consist  of  something  simple  and 
easily  prepared. 

Leaving  the  house  as  the  clock  struck  nine, 
the  members  of  this  field  school  met  in  the 
drive  way,  to  be  sent  to  their  duties.  Mrs. 
Carman  attended  to  her  hybridizing  and  a 
botany  lesson  for  the  children  came  first. 
While  Cerise  recited  from  Gray’s  “How  Plants 
Grow”  Travie  was  sent  in  search  of  10  single 
blossoms  from  the  shrubs  and  plants  in  the 
yard.  An  arbor,  long  ago  fitted  up  with  rus- 
tic seats  and  a little  table,  answered  for  a 
class-room.  Cerise’s  lesson  over,  Travie 
learned  the  names  of  the  parts  of  a flower, 
and  by  comparing  the  different  flowers  he  had 
gathered  he  noticed  how  the  parts  differed  in 
shape,  size  and  color.  His  lesson  finished,  he 
busied  himself  digging  dandelions  from  the 
lawn  with  an  old  table-fork,  while  Mrs.  Car- 


man drilled  Cerise  and  me  on  the  botanical 
names  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  front 
lawn.  Travie  committed  to  memory  the  names 
of  five  of  these  shrubs,  then  ran  away  to  play 
awhile. 

The  work  of  hybridizing  took  up  the  next 
hour.  This  is  done  by  selecting  a blossom  of 
the  variety  to  be  crossed  that  has  not  fully 
opened,  the  anthers  of  which  are  still  imma- 
ture, carefully  removing  every  anther,  and 
applying  to  the  stigma  pollen  from  the  plant 
chosen  to  make  the  cross.  Cerise  selected  a 
Crab  apple  to  be  crossed  with  a Seckle  pear. 

I selected  a pear  blossom  to  be  pollenated 
from  the  crab-tree,  but  finding  no  ripe  pollen 
on  either  tree,  we  could  only  remove  the  an- 
thers from  several  blossoms,  tie  them  up  in 
tissue  paper,  to  secure  them  from  accidental 
pollenation,  and  leave  them  until  the  follow- 
ing day.  There  is  probably  little  hope  that  a 
successful  cross  can  be  made  between  these 
trees,  but  there  is  a shade  of  possibility  that 
leads  us  to  attempt  it. 

A review  of  the  botanical  names  we  had 
learned,  brought  us  to  the  dinner  hour. 

After  dinner  Cerise  had  another  lesson  in 
botany,  recited  under  an  old  apple  tree  beyond 
the  little  lake.  A little  later  Travie  perched 
himself  on  a low  limb  of  the  horse-chestnut 
by  the  driveway  to  repeat  the  five  names  he 
had  learned.  The  rest  of  the  afternoon,  until 
half  past-three,  was  given  to  work  in  the  dif- 
ferent flower  beds. 

During  the  day  Mr.  Carman  called  attention 
to  many  things  of  interest  about  the  grounds. 
One  of  these  was  the  condition  of  a number  of 
newly  seeded  grass  plots.  On  most  of  them 
the  grass  has  made  a soft  dense  growth,  very 
fine  and  even,  but  some  spots  are  almost  bare. 
In  one  plainly  defined  section  of  a large  plot 
the  grass  came  up  very  unevenly  and  is  full  of 
weeds.  After  several  vain  guesses  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  difference,  Mr.  Carman  ex- 
plained that  a hole  had  been  filled  in  at  that 
spot,  with  soil  from  different  parts  of  the 
grounds,  aud  it  contained  weed  seeds,  but  the 
soil  of  the  rest  of  the  plot  had  been  a well 
cultivated  flower  bed, and  free  from  such  seeds. 
Seed  sown,  is  no  doubt  often  condemned  as 
being  mixed  with  weed  seeds  when  the  fault 
lies  in  the  soil.*- 

The  seed  used  on  these  spots  was  a mixture 
of  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top  and  Timothy,  the  last 
as  an  experiment,  as  only  the  other  two  have 
hitherto  been  sown  upon  the  lawD.  The  sur- 
face was  raked  to  a level  with  the  surround- 
ing soil,  seeded  liberally,  and  the  small  seeds 
pressed  firmly  into  the  earth  with  a lawn 
roller.  Within  four  weeks  of  sowing,  the 
ground  was  covered  with  grass  high  enough 
to  be  cut  a little  by  a lawn  mower  passing 
over  it. 

In  this  way,  all  spots  where  flower  beds  are 
abandoned  or  where  trees  have  been  removed, 
are  sood  covered  with  grass. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Carman  asked  of  each  in 
turn  an  account  of  his  or  her  day’s  work  and 
the  exercises  of  the  first  Field  Day  were  thus 
ended.  _ 

COUNTRY  GIRLS  IN  TOWN. 

A Minnesota  friend  sends  us  these  sensible 
words: 

“The  following  is  the  gist  of  wbat  lately 
appeared  in  a leading  paper,  on  a subject  that 
receives  little  attention,  I think.  There  are 
people  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  rescuing 
and  helping  of  unfortunates.”  One  half  of  it 
if  done  in  season,  would  save  a great  deal  of 
misery  and  heart-breakings. 

“A  fruitful  source  of  it  is  the  coming  to 
the  city  of  young  and  unprotected  girls 
without  friends  or  seeking  friends  that  they 
do  not  find  and  thus  fall  into  bad  hands. 
A lady  is  employed  whose  business  it  is  to 
rescue  and  help  young  and  inexperienced 
girls.  Girls  going  to  New  York  would  do 
well  to  note  the  name  of  Miss  Etta  I.  Clark, 
416  East  26th  St. , N.  Y. , opposite  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, and  apply  to  her  at  the  Bible  aud  Fruit 
mission  for  advice  and  aid  in  cases  of  need  or 
necessity.” 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

The  most  fascinating  women  are  those  that 
can  most  enrich  the  everyday  moments  of  ex- 
istence  

Many  a character  has  ravelled  to  shreds  from 

the  neglect  of  one  brokeD  thread 

Many  of  our  trials  in  life  come  upon  our 
own  invitation.  We  plan  for  them,  beseech 
them,  weep  for  them— then  raise  an  outcry 
over  their  appearance.  We  make  the  pain, 

then  scold  because  it  has  visited  us 

By  taking  revenge,  a man  is  but  even  with 
his  enemy;  but  in  passing  over  it  he  is  su- 
perior. 

Truth  is  ever  forbearing,  courting  inquiry, 
while  error  is  ever  overbearing  and  intolerant 

of  investigation 

Never  seek  to  be  entrusted  with  your 
friend’s  secret ; for  no  matter  how  faithfully 


you  may  keep  it,  you  may  be  liable  in  a thou- 
sand contingencies  to  the  suspicion  of  having 

betrayed  it 

The  truly  sincere  man  not  only  acts  up  to 
his  professions  of  right,  but  he  fulfils  his  prom- 
ises with  thoroughness  and  exactitude 

Keep  a rein  upon  all  your  passions — upon 
covetousness  above  all ; for  once  that  has  you 
within  its  clutch,  farewell  forever  to  the  light 
heart  and  the  sleep  that  comes  unbidden ; to 
the  open  eye  that  drinks  in  delight  from  beau- 
ty and  freshuess  and  infinite  variety  of  na- 
ture; to  the  unclouded  mind  that  judges  justly 
and  serenely  of  men  and  things.  Enjoy  wisely, 
for  then  only  you  enjoy  thoroughly.  Mar  not 
your  life  with  a hopeless  quarrel  against  des- 
tiny.   

“Hk  that  holds  fast  the  golden  mean, 

And  lives  contentedly  between 
The  little  and  the  great, 

Feels  not  the  wants  that  pinch  the  poor. 

Nor  plagues  that  haunt  the  rich  man’s  door. 
Embittering  all  his  state.” 


CONDUCTED  BY  MBS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


It  is  a lamentable  fact,  but,  nevertheless, 
true,  that  there  are  many  good  people  who 
would  scorn  to  tell  an  out-and-out  lie,  who  are 
not  at  all  above  shams  and  false  pretences  of 
various  kinds.  There  is  surely  nothing  in  the 
long  run  to  be  gained  by  putting  on  the  ap- 
pearauce  of  having  what  we  do  not  possess  or 
of  being  what  we  are  not.  Usually  such  pre- 
tentions are  painfully  transparent  to  all  but 
the  perpetrator,  and  yet  while  a person  can 
see  through  the  webby  tissues  of  make-believe 
in  others  loathing  and  pitying  the  spirit  that 
prompts  their  creation,  he  will  upon  occasion 
put  his  best  foot  forward,  booted  and  glossed, 
with  the  same  abominable  deceits  so  repulsive 
to  him  n others.  Truly  ours  is  a faulty  edu- 
cation when  an  absolutely  sincere  and  frank 
person  is  regarded  somewhat  in  the  light  of 
Venfant  terrible. 


A VISIT. 

“The  18th  of  — will  be  the  fortieth  anniver- 
sary of  Auntie’s  marriage  to  Uncle  R,  and  we 
are  going  to  celebrate  it  by  giving  them  a 
pleasant  surprise,  and  we  want  you  and  Cous- 
in I.  to  come  and  complete  the  company,  and 
make  the  surprise  doubly  successful.  Now, 
don’t  say  you  can’t  come,  for  I’m  sure  you 
can,  if  you  only  think  so.” 

This  is  what  I read  in  a hastily  written  note 
which  I received  on  the  evening  of  the  12th. 
To  think  of  my  leaving  home  was,  it  seemed 
to  me,  almost  an  absurdity.  Reasons,  moun- 
tain high,  arose  before  my  vision,  and  some 
of  these  I was  not  slow  in  mentioning.  It  was 
cold  weather,  and  everything  in  the  house  in 
the  way  of  provisions,  and  plants  would  be 
frozen  to  death  if  I should  leave  the  place 
even  for  a single  night,  and  this  trip  would 
necessitate  a much  longer  absence.  And  then 
there  was  the  never-failing  woman’s  reason  of 
“nothing  nice  to  wear.”  No;  much  as  I 
wished  to  go,  I must  not  harbor  the  thought. 
An  hour  or  two  later,  when  our  little  family 
had  gathered  in  for  the  evening,  the  question 
was  asked: 

“Well,  what  have  you  made  up  your  mind 
to  about  this  visit?” 

“I  don’t  see  how  I can  go,”  was  my  reply. 

“I  don’t  see  anything  to  hinder  you  from 
going!”  exclaimed  the  youngster.  “I  know  I 
can  keep  ‘bach’  for  a while  as  well  as  other 
fellows ; just  leave  me  plenty  of  bread  and  pie 
and  cake,  and  I’ll  cook  the  rest,  and  keep 
things  from  freezing.  Now,  you  had  better 
go.” 

“It  will  probably  be  as  good  a time  to  go  as 
we  shall  ever  have,”  sa*d  James;  “they  are 
getting  along  in  years,  and  if  we  go  South  in 
the  fall,  we  shall  not  be  likely  to  see  them 
very  soon,  perhaps,  not  at  all.  Do  as  you 
think  best,  but  you  can  go  if  you  want  to.” 

“Your  clothes  are  good  enough,  I know” 
put  in  the  youngster,  “I  don’t  see  but  you  al- 
ways look  as  well  as  the  rest  of  our  town  ladies, 
and  that  ought  to  do  out  there.” 

Dear  partial  eyes!  it  might  have  been  the 
same  had  the  case  been  worse.  For  long 
years,  I had  wished  to  visit  these  dear,  far-off 
friends  and  to  go  with  my  brother;  but  there 
had  never  been  a time  when  we  were  on  the 
farm  when  we  could  both  leave  home,  and  now 
that  the  opportunity  offered,  should  I let  it 
pass? 

Ah,  no.  I would  accept  the  privilege  of 
leaving  the  house  and  its  cares  to  H,  who 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 

When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


could  be  trusted  quite  as  well  to  take  charge 
of  the  domestic  department  as  many  a girl. 

I do  not  usually  think  much  of  surprise  par- 
ties, but  this  one  was  a happy  success.  The 
dear  old  uucle,  man-like  had  not  thought  of 
the  anniversary,  and  when  relatives  and 
friends  came  pouring  into  the  cozy  sitting- 
room  unbidden,  with  congratulations,  he  was 
quite  bewildered,  but  when  told  that  we  bad 
come  to  celebrate  his  wedding  day  he  gave  us 
a welcome  that  was  as  cordial  as  auntie’s  was 
amusing.  When  the  many  guests  were  group, 
ed  about  signifying  their  social  feelings,  the 
nieces  and  nephews  set  about  their  labor  of 
love.  First,  of  course,  came  the  unpacking  of 
the  dainty  gifts  from  relatives  and  long-tried 
friends,  which  were  duly  appreciated.  And 
then  preparations  for  refreshments,  which  the 
relatives  had  previously  prepared,  so  far  as 
possible.  One  nephew  cooked  the  oysters;  an- 
other made  the  coffee;  another  assisted  in  set- 
ting tables,  washing  dishes,  etc.,  and  one  was 
sure  he  could  help  best  when  seated  at  the 
table.  The  nieces  had  made  the  cake,  and 
other  fixings  which  filled  the  numerous  tables 
to  over-flowing,  and  as  they  were  pronounced 
very  delicious,  I afterwards  obtained  recipes, 
that  the  RuBALcousins  might  learn  to  use  them, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Rural  family 
can  then  test  their  good  qualities. 

If  the  surprise  party  was  a success  so  was 
the  whole  of  the  visit.  The  exceedingly  short 
notice  of  the  trip,  gave  me  no  time  to  tire  my- 
self out  in  making  hurried  preparations,  and 
for  that  reason  I was  enabled  to  enjoy  every 
bit  of  it,  and  every  day  since  my  return 't  has 
been  a joy  to  me.  From  the  benefit  I received 
from  my  little  trip,  I would  advise  all  tired  and 
over-worked  housekeepers  to  break  loose  from 
the  wearing  routine  of  housework  and  to  go 
away  from  home  if  only  for  a few  days;  it  will 
do  you  more  good  than  medicine. 

MAY  MAPLE. 


HELPS. 

The  time  for  artichoke  soup  is  nearly  passed 
but  “better  late  than  never,”  and  as  I have 
seen  no  mention  in  the  domestic  column  of  any 
paper,  of  this  most  delicious  and  convenient 
addition  to  the  family  cuisine  I will 
say  to  the  readers  of  the  Rural,  that 
tubers  of  the  artichoke  afford  fully 
as  fine  soup  as  the  vegetable  oyster.  In- 
deed, one  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
other,  in  taste.  As  artichokes  are  perennial, 
and  when  once  established  in  the  grounds  are 
there  to  stay,  one  can  always  have  them  with- 
out the  trouble  of  sowing  the  seed,  and  culti- 
vating, as  is  the  case  with  salsify  which  often 
proves  a precarious  crop.  Our  family  prefer 
soup  made  from  artichokes  to  that  from  oys- 
ters, for,  as  one  member  observed,  “we  know 
it  is  clean.” 

The  tubers  are  pared,  sliced  very  thin  into 
cold  water  to  keep  them  from  turning  dark, 
then  boiled  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  seasoned 
after  the  usual  manner,  with  the  addition  of 
milk  and  butter.  The  tubers  are  fit  for  use 
any  time  during  winter  and  spring  till  the 
tops  begin  to  grow. 

* * * 

A good  use  to  make  of  knit  underwear  that 
is  too  much  worn  to  be  longer  serviceable, 
provided  the  material  is  all  cotton,  is  to  cut 
out  the  larger  pieces,  wash  thoroughly,  and 
lay  on  the  fresh,  green  grass  for  a few  days, 
and  then  bring  them  into  service  as  dish 
towels. 

* # * 

Feather  beds,  if  laid  on  the  grass  for  a week 
or  so,  exposed  to  sun  and  shower,  will  be  much 
improved,  the  feathers  becoming  nearly  as 
light  as  new  ones,  and  the  tick,  if  not  too  much 
soiled,  will  become  clean  and  fresh  without 
the  trouble  of  emptying  and  washing.  It  is 
well  if  a shower  comes  to  protect  one’s  self 
with  gossamer  and  rubbers,  and,  taking  a 
clean  broom,  scrub  vigorously.  Hang  the  bed 
on  the  clothes  line,  and  let  it  dry  thoroughly 
before  using,  turning  and  beating  often. 

* * 

While  at  the  house  of  a neighbor  recently 
my  eye  was  attracted  by  a pretty  lambrequin 
on  a shelf  in  a corner.  The  lady  told  me  it 
was  the  work  of  her  daughter  when  a little 
girl.  It  was  made  by  straightening  and 
smoothing  old  artificial  flowers  and  button- 
holing them  on  to  the  cloth.  On  one  piece  the 
flowers  and  leaves  were  of  light-blue  satin, 
prettily  arranged  somewhat  in  shape  like  a 
wreath  and  connections  made  with  stems 
worked  with  white  silk.  The  edges  were 
buttonholed  with  same.  The  other  pieces  had 
flowers  of  pink  with  bronze  leaves,  and  were 
fastened  to  the  background  in  a similar  man- 
ner. The  effect  was  remarkably  pretty  and  un- 
ique, cost  of  material  very  little,  work  ditto. 

MRS.  w.  c.  G. 

LITTLE  THINGS. 

It  is  a very  little  thing  to  thoroughly  dry 
tins  and  saucepans  before  they  are  set  away, 
but  it  is  an  entirely  different  and  not  such  a 
very  little  matter,  when  you  are  in  a hurry  to 


make  some  dish,  to  find  that  the  tins  have  be- 
come rusted  by  not  being  carefully  dried  after 
washing. 

The  white  handles  of  knives  will  not  become 
discolored  if  they  are  never  washed  in  hot 
water,  and  are  polished  once  a fortnight  with 
a little  whiting  and  a very  soft  flannel.  Sil- 
ver that  is  washed  in  hot  soapsuds  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  ammonia,  (the  laundry  prepara- 
tion) added  will  not  need  such  frequent  polish- 
ing and  will  therefore  last  longer. 

Keep  the  kitchen  pantry  free  from  crumbs 
and  refuse,  and  there  will  be  few  flies,  ants  or 
croton  bugs.  Borax  sprinkled  around  will 
certainly  destroy  the  latter. 

Give  the  cellar  a thorough  spring  cleaning 
and  whitewashing  and  you  may  save  sickness 
in  your  family. 

All  these  are  little  things  to  attend  to  at 
the  proper  time,  but  neglected  they  soon 
make  a “mighty  ocean”, of  work.  mrs.  g. 


WALL  POCKET. 

A very  pretty  and  inexpensive  wall-pocket 
was  made  by  a tasteful  young  friend  of  mine 
the  other  day,  out  of  the  box  in  which  her 
Christmas  handkerchiefs  were  sent.  The 
covers  of  these  boxes  in  which  the  nicer  quali- 
ties of  handkerchiefs  come  to  the  dealers,  are 
often  very  artistic  and  bright.  They  are  about 
a foot  square  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
deep.  The  cover  of  the  box  forms  the  front 
of  the  pocket  and  the  bottom  forms  the  back. 
Set  the  edge  of  the  back  at  the  bottom,  within 
the  bottom  edge  of  the  cover,  and  sew  togeth- 
er very  strongly.  Now  make  three  holes  on 
each  side  of  both  front  and  back  so  that  they 
will  come  exactly  opposite  each  other,  and 
through  these  holes  tie  ribbons  in  pretty  bows. 
The  ribbons  need  not  be  new.  Soiled  ribbons 
that  have  been  washed  in  a suds  of  white  Cas- 
tile soap,  and  pressed  between  tissue  paper, 
can  be  used  if  they  are  of  bright  colors. 
When  one  has  a lot  of  soiled  ribbons  it  will 
pay  to  get  them  together,  wash  them,  and 
with  a package  of  diamond  dye,  color  them 
some  bright  shade  that  will  be  pretty  for 
tidies  and  other  decorations. 

The  sides  of  this  wall-pocket  should  be  four 
inches  apart  at  the  top,  and  it  may  be  fastened 
to  the  wall  with  ribbons  or  simply  nailed  with 
brass-headed  nails.  m.  b. 


CITRON  PUDDING. 

Cream  together  half  a cup  of  butter  and 
one  cup  of  sugar;  add  the  well-beaten  yelks  of 
five  eggs,  the  juice  and  grated  peel  of  one 
lemon,  and  whip  until  very  light,  then  add 
the  whites  whipped  to  a froth  alternately  with 
two  full  cups  of  flour,  through  which  you  have 
sifted  two  even  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  pow- 
der. Butter  a mold  lavishly,  line  it  with 
strips  of  citron  (using  a quarter  of  a pound 
for  a pudding  of  this  size),  putting  in  the  bat- 
ter, cover  and  set  in  a pan  with  boiling  water 
in  a good  oven.  Keep  the  pan  nearly  full  of 
boiling  water  and  bake  steadily  one  and  a 
half  hour.  Dip  in  cold  water  and  turn  out 
upon  a hot  dish,  aDd  eat  at  once  with  aDy  kind 
of  sweet  pudding  sauce.  The  mould  must  not 
be  filled  more  than  two-thirds  full,  in  order  to 
give  the  pudding  a chance  to  swell. 

EMMA. 

COFFEE  CREAM. 

This  is  a simple  and  delicious  dessert.  Put 
one  pint  of  milk  over  the  fire  to  boil;  thicken 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  (slightly  heaping)  of 
corn-starch  wet  with  cold  milk,  and  half  a 
cup  of  sugar,  a little  salt  and  butter  the  size 
of  a nut.  Stir  until  it  has  boiled  for  several 
minutes,  and  add  a small  teacup  of  strong 
coffee,  which  you  have  strained,  and  set  aside 
from  breakfast.  It  should  be  boiling  when 
added;  remove  from  the  fire  and  beat  in  the 
well-whipped  white  of  an  egg.  Eat  cold  with 
sweetened  or  whipped  cream.  ellice. 

pisrcUanrousi 


Very  Wonderful 

Are  the  effects  produced  by  the  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  Sores,  Scabs, 
Glandular  Swellings,  Boils,  Carbuncles, 
and  all  kinds  of  Humors  disappear,  as  if 
by  magic,  by  the  use  of  this 

Standard  Blood-Purifier. 

F.  C.  James,  of  Albany,  Greene  Co., 
Tenn.,  writes  : “ Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 
saved  the  life  of  my  only  child.  When 
three  years  old,  her  head  was  covered 
with  Scrofulous  Sores.  She  became 
almost  helpless.  Skillful  physicians  did 
all  they  could  to  relieve  her,  but  failed. 
At  last  I purchased  a bottle  of  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla,  gave  it  to  her  according 
to  directions,  and  she  immediately  be- 
gan to  improve.  Encouraged  by  the 
result,  I continued  to  give  her  this  medi- 
cine until  the  cure  was  complete.” 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  0.  Ayer  & Co.,  Lowell,  Maes, 
field  by  all  Druggists,  Price  bottles,  $5. 


iOO  Pure-bred  A hr  era  Loaf*  Fine  Wool  Grow 
ers,  Hardier  than  sheep,  and  cheaper  to  keep.  200 
High  Class  J ersey  Cattle,  the  great  butter  breed. 
Home  of  Matilda  4th,  950  pounds  butter  and  16,153% 
pounds  milk  iu  one  year.  12  First-class  young 
nutter  Bulls  tor  sale  cheap.  A'l  prices  reason- 
able. Ml  CCER  & SIBLEY, 

,,  Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Fa. 

Mention  this  paper. 


JERSEYS  FOR  SALK 

One  Yearling  BULL,  A.  J.  C.  C.,  just  ready  for  ser 
vice.  Also  three  Yearling  HEIFF.RS,  two  of  them  sub 
iect  to  register  in  Herd  Book,  and  have  been  served 
by  HARROLD  STOKE  POGIS,  16242.  All  the  above 
sired  by  EXILE  OF  ST.  LAMBERT.  Address 
A.  I>.  Mr  II  RIDE. 

GROVE  PLACE  HERD,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


EGGS.— Houdans  and  Wyandot  leu.  — Good 
Stock,  $1  per  14.  $2  50  per  42.  Extra  care  in  packing. 
A . T.  Cook,  Clinton  Hollow,  Dutchess  Co  , N.  Y. 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING. 

The  Original  Beware  ol  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PARiS  EXPOSITION,  1878. 

Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 

GOLB  MBDAL,  PARIS,  187S. 

BAKER'S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa , from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  tu  te 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi- 
cal, costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

& CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 
$3  SHOE. 

The  best  S3  Shoe  in  the  uji 

world.  Best  material,  stylish,  3? 
perfect  fit ; Congress,  Button  rj/ 
or  Lace ; all  styles  toe.Eguals  A.  / 
any  $5  or  $6  Shoe.  Costs 
nothing  to  examine  them  <b  / 
at  your  dealer's.  I send  a. yC 
information  free  v ^ 
how  to  obtain  these 
celebrated  S3  Shoes 
if  your  dealer  do 
not 
keep 
them.  , 

W.  C.  ^ 

DOUGLAS’  - 

18*2.50  Shoe  equals  $3  Shoes  advertised  by  other 
firms.  Boys  all  wear  W.L.  Douglas’  $2  Shoe.  Be- 
ware of  fraud.  None  genuiiie  unless  name  and  price 
are  stamped  on  bottom  of  each  Shoe. 

W.  C.  DOUGrCAS,  Brockton,  Mass- 


TELEGRAPHY 

I Awok  O IIAH  ..I  A.,n  .V  ....  .1 


Is  a first-class  trade 
pays  good  wages  and 
can  be  quickly 
learned  at  our  school. 

Over  2.000  of  our  graduates  are  at  work 
on  Commercial  and  Kailroad  Lines.  TheGreat 
West  is  the  country  to  grow  up  in.  Write  for  our  cir- 
culars. V A LENTIXE  B BOS.,  Janesville,  Wis. 


ZINC  COLLAR 

The  most  Iteliable 
t and  Durable  FAD 

r for  sore-neck  Horses 
or  Mules.  Weather 
or  wear  has  no  eff  ect 
on  their  curative  pro- 

S>erties.  Our  New 
joops  with  Straps 
makes  them  self-ad- 
.1  listing.  We  solicit  a trial.  For  sale  by  all  Sad- 
dlery Jobbers.  Ask  your  harness-maker  for  them. 
ZINC  COLLAR  FAD  CO. 9 Buchanan,  Midi* 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  - YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  arc  there- 
fore respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  linos  to  the  iuch) 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space 25  ** 

Preferred  positions 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is: 


Single  copy,  per  year $2.00 

“ “ Six  months 1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post  paid $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

Franco 8.01  (I6hj  fr. ) 

French  Colonies 4.03 (2916  fr.) 


Agents  will  bo  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-omco  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second  class  mall  matter, 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  May  21, 1887. 
Apropos  of  the  Fishery  Question,  there  are 
in  the  United  States  131,426  persons  regularly 
engaged  in  taking  and  curing  fish  for  market, 
of  whom  37,000  are  in  the  New  England  States, 
the  annual  value  of  the  product  of  these 

States  being  $14,270,000 Down  to  last 

Wednesday  only  553  persons  showed  their  de- 
sire to  free  the  world  from  poverty  by  paying 
the  necessary  $1  to  join  the  George-McGlynn 

Anti-Poverty  Society ..Jeff.  Davis  has 

at  last  declared  that  there  ought  never  again 
be  a civil  war  among  us Ex-Congress- 

man John  F.  Finerty  has  struck  oil  in  Chicago 
to  the  tune  of  $10,000  a year  as  Oil  Inspector.. 
According  to  recent  Minnesota  legis- 
lation, even  a diploma  will  not  save  a doctor 
unless  he  can  undergo  a strict  examination 

before  the  Medical  Board Edward 

Oliver  jumped  in  front  of  an  express  train  at 
Iowa  Point,  Neb. , because  he  had  been  gulled 

by  confidence  men The  Supreme 

Court  of  Kansas  has  just  decided  that  a mar- 
ried woman  need  not  take  her  husband’s  name 

unless  she  chooses England’s  first 

claim  against  Hayti  was  $1,000,000;  then 
$600,000;  then  $250,000 ; now  it  is  definitely 
known  to  be  $160,000,  of  which  only  $10,000 
are  to  be  paid  down;  the  rest  to  be  paid  by 

installments The  Mayor  of  Rochester, 

N.  Y.,  having  refused  to  grant  to  pugilist 
John  L.  Sullivan  a license  for  his  demoraliz- 
ing exhibition,  the  fellow  applied  Wednesday, 
to  County  Judge  Warner  for  an  injunction 
restraining  the  Mayor  from  interfering  with 
his  show.  Injunction  denied.  The  public  are 
getting  tired  of  such  performances.  John  L. 
wasn’t  allowed  to  exhibit  at  Pittsburg, 

Buffalo,  and  several  other  places 

..The  claim  of  the  Cottonseed  Oil  Trust  to 
control  90  per  cent,  of  the  oil  mills  in  the 
country  is  contradicted  by  a list  of  the  mills, 
published  by  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  World, 
which  gives  the  names  of  113  mills,  of  which 
70  are  classed  in  the  Trust  combination  and  64 
as  independent.  The  classification  is  possibly 

inaccurate  in  one  or  two  cases .In  the  case 

of  Louisiana  against  the  Cotton-Oil  Trust  the 
State  has  gained  the  first  move,  the  Judge 
having  decided  against  it  on  a preliminary 

motion  made  by  it A plan  is  on  foot  at 

Lima,  Ohio,  to  organize  a producers’  oil  ex- 
change to  oppose  the  Standard  Oil  Company . 

The  leaders  claim  that  under  the  Inter- 

State  Commerce  Law  they  could  obtain  equal 
rates  with  the  Standard,  and  that  they  could 
compete  with  it  in  the  sale  of  oil  in  the  large 
cities  of  the  North  and  West.  They  claim 
that  the  oil  is  worth  $1  a barrel  for  fuel,  and 
that  the  Standard  had  cleared  $20,000,000  on 
the  oil  already  purchased  in  the  Ohio  fields. . 
Though  the  Standard  Oil  magnates  were  ac- 
quitted of  that  conspiracy  to  ruin  a rival  at 
Buffalo,  their  alleged  accomplices  have  been 

found  guilty.  Caseappealed Nova 

Scotia  estimates  a revenue  for  the  current 
year  of  $678,656,  of  which  nearly  one-fourth 
or  $125,000  come  from  mining  royalties,  prin- 
cipally on  coal.  She  has  also  a claim  of  $136,- 
000  against  the  Dominion  Government,  of 

which  she  expects  to  receive  $71,000 

The  President  has  appointed  Major  J.  L. 

Rathbone,  of  California,  to  be  the  Consul- 
General  of  the  United  States  at  Paris.  Major 
Rathbone  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  of 
which  city  bis  father  was  Mayor.  He  was 
educated  at  West  Point,  and  served  for  sev- 
eral years  on  the  staff  of  Major-General  Scho- 
field  Mrs.  Mary  Montgomery  Gibson, 

wife  of  United  States  Senator  Gibson,  of 
Louisiana,  died  at  the  family  residence  Tues- 
day evening,  in  W ashington The  Ray 

Cassimere  Mill  at  Franklin,  Mass.,  is  to  be 
shut  down  on  account  of  the  poor  demand  for 
goods.  Over  100  hands  will  be  thrown  out  of 
employment,  It  is  rumored  that  other  mills 

will  shut  down  unless  business  revives The 

Trustees  of  theOhio  StateUniv  ersity  have  made 
a proposition  to  ex-President  Hayes  to  take  the 
presidency  of  the  university, and  a strong  effort 

is  being  made  to  get  him  to  accept 

Senator  J.  H.  Reagan,  of  Texas,  father  of  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Law,  insists  that  the 
Railroad  Commissioners  have  no  power  to 
suspend  a law  of  Congress,  and  that  they  err 
in  suspending  the  fourth  clause  of  the  law — 
long  and  short  haul  clause.  He  maintains 
that  if  the  law  is  fully  enforced  it  will  protect 
the  people,  as  a whole,  from  the  oppression  of 
railroad  corporations,  though  at  first  it  may 
work  hardship  to  some  sections  and  especially 


vania  coal  mining  regions.  The  companies 
own  all  the  land  for  miles  round  the  mines  and 
won’t  sell  or  lease  a foot  of  it.  They  build  a lot  of 
hovels  and  each  employd  is  obliged  to  lease 
one  at  an  enormous  interest  on  the  investment. 
A lease  must  be  signed  by  the  tenant,  and  he 
must  waive  every  right  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled under  the  law,  so  that  Ins  home  is 
placed  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  company. 
In  the  depth  of  last  winter  hundreds  of  the 
wretched  families  of  the  strikers  were  pitched 
into  the  outside  snow  in  different  places.  The 
efforts  of  J.  S.  Wentz  & Co.,  near  Wilkes- 
barre,  to  break  up  the  Knights  of  Labor,  have 
caused  a strike  amoug  their  hands.  Last  Sat- 
urday by  command  of  the  firm  a gang  of  1 mk- 
erton’s  men  roughly  evicted  a number  of  fam- 
ilies, throwing  out  all  their  effects  pell-mell. 
The  company  had  given  notice  that  any  ten- 
ant affording  shelter  to  the  evicted  or  their 
goods  would  be  himself  dispossessed,  and  not  a 
soul  in  tho  village  dare  take  the  unfortu- 
nates in.  Such  scenes  are  common.  Are 
the  crudest  Irish  evictions  any  worse?.... _ 


done  so.  Marvin  It.  Morse,  of  Pawpaw.  111., 

has  been  elected  in  his  stead If  the 

statement  is  true  that  California  grapes  have 
been  injured  by  late  frosts,  the  price  of 

French  brandy  is  sure  to  advance Mr. 

Edward  Morris,  of  the  Fairbanks  Canning 
Company,  of  Chicago,  now  at  Paris,  has  just 
concluded  a contract  for  1,500,000  kilos  (3,307.- 
275  pounds)  of  canned  meat  for  the  French 
army  and  3,000,000  kilos  (6,614,550  pounds)  for 
the  navy — total  9,921,825  pounds.  This  is 
stated  to  be  the  largest  contract  ever  made  with 

, t an  American  firm  by  a foreign  Governmet. . . 

$88,458  for  the  purchase  of  048,09  acres  of  land  I The  cattle  dealers  of  Manitoba  are  at 

and  $100,000  for  construction  purposes loggerheads  with  the  Canadian  1 acme  Lail- 

- •-  — I road  on  the  question  of  rates,  and  declare  they 


Ohio  will  take  one-half  the  stock  and  so  obtain 

control...  Thursday  the  Nickel  Plate 

Railroad  was  purchased  at  Cleveland  O.,  for 
the  first  mortgage  bondholders  for  $16,000,000 
by  Frederick  P.  Olcott,  Chairman  of  ihe 
Nickel  Plate  Purchasing  Committee.  It  was 

really  sold  to  the  Vanderbilt  interest Jay 

Gould  says  he  prefers  to  wait  a year  or  two 
before  giving  any  definite  opinion  of  the  Inter- 
state law Governor  Hill  Thursday 

signed  the  Northern  New'  York  asylum  bill. 
The  law  thus  locates  the  asylum  at  Airy 
Point,  close  by  Ogdensburg.  It  appropriates 

f/vr  tlia  nnrclinsp  tof  (I4S  ()(J  fifTPS  fit  1/111(1 


Boston  is  having  some  difficulty  in  placing 
a municipal  loan  of  $800,000  at  3J-.7  per  cent,  at 

par Henry  George  says  there  will 

probably  be  a labor  candidate  for  President  in 

1888 Governor  Taylor,  of  Tennessee, 

rejoices  that  there  isn’t  a Republican  left  in 


will  drive  their  cattle  on  foot  until  rates  are 

reduced The  principal  holders  of 

tomatoes  in  Baltimore  have  advanced  their 

prices  to  $1.05 The  Piegan  Indians 

of  Montana  have  made  about  $1,000  this  spring 


. .Mr.  Blaine,  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters, 

will  sail  for  Europe  on  June  8th 

The  will  of  Washington  C.  De  Pauw,  of 
New  Albany,  Ind.,  was  probated  Thursday. 
It  bequeaths  $3,000,000  to  bis  family  and  the 
residue  of  his  estate,  estimated  at  $5,000,000, 
is  devoted  to  benevolent  and  educational  pui- 
poses,  including  a bequest  of  $1,025,000  to  the 
De  Pauw  University,  called  after  him,  and  to 
which  he  had  already  given  over  $1,000,000. . . 
Mr.  Powderly  says  he  is  worn  out  manag- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  Knights,  and  is  going 

en  Thursday  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  two  I to  resign  at  the  end  of  this  year... 

leading  candidates-Governor  Perry  and  ex-  ...  Editor  O’Brien  has  been  denouncing 
° i I T T in  ( nnmia  miriTier  the  week. 


..  Judge  Cooley  intimates  that  the  National 
Railroad  Commission  is  not  likely  to  renew 
the  suspension  of  Section  4,  already  granted, 
after  the  expiry  of  the  90-days’  trial.  Ihe 
Southern  Association  which  early  g°t  relief 
is  in  reality  a gross  offender  against  the  short- 
haul  principle,  favoring  large  shippers  to  the 

disadvantage  of  the  small  ones Ihe 

dead-lock  in  the  Florida  Legislature  over  the 
election  of  a United  States  Senator,  was  brok- 


Governor  Bloxham— and  the  united  vote  of  the 
Democrats  upon  Samuel  Pasco A Spe- 

cial Railroad  Commission  sitting  here,  has  for 
some  weeks  been  investigating  the  Pacific 
Railroads  helped  by  the  Government  and 
especially  the  Union  Pacific  and  Kansas 
Pacific  consolidation.  Marvelous  loss  of 
memory  displayed  by  Pacific  Railroad  mag- 
nates wherever  possession  of  it  might  disclose 
matters  that  might  be  injurious  to  their  own 
interests  or  those  of  their  friends.  A good 
deal  of  trickery  was  revealed,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  vast  gains  by  Gould  and  others  proved. 

All  base  ballists  are  excited  over  the 
records  of  the  various  clubs.  The  Detroits 
are  ahead  thus  far.  They  are  playing  a great 
game.  The  Bostons  are  close  behind  them, 
and  will  be  closer  before  long.  The  New 
York  club  is  a failure.  The  managers  made 
great  promises  which  they  have  failed  to 
keep.  The  St.  Louis  club  easily  leads  in 
the  Association  race.  It  will  probably 
never  be  headed.  Smaller  clubs  all  over 
the  country  are  getting  into  trim . . . . 

J.  S.  Fine  & Bro.,  246  State  Street,  Chi 

cago,  is  a swindling  concern  that  promised  to 
send  200  packages  of  ladies’  wearing  apparel 
for  sale  on  40  per  cent,  commission  to  any  one 
who  would  remit  $5.  Fine  has  fled  to  Cana- 
da. Nearly  150  letters  containing  remittances 


any  Federal  office  in  that  State I skinning  the  carcases  of  cattle  which  perished 

--  — ■ ’ 11  1 in  the  snows.  They  received  75c.  for  every 

hide  that  they  brought  in,  and  they  exhibited 
such  industry  that  it  became  necessary  to 
watch  the  herds  to  prevent  them  skinning 
every  animal  in  the  Territory,  dead  or  alive. . 

The  importation  of  American  flour 

threatens  the  English  milling  industry  with 
extinction.  Millers  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  demand  a protective  duty  on  im- 
ports of  it The  cotton  worms  have 

appeared  in  enormous  numbers  in  parts  of 

South  Carolina.  So  thick  was  the  moving 

this*  year  . . ° = I mass  of  them  on  the  railroad  in  the  Pedee 

■ ' - '•  1 Swamp  the  other  day  that  their  crushed 

bodies  greased  the  rails  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  stop  trains There  is  a report  that 


Lord  Lansdowne  in  Canada  during  the  w'eek. 
At  Toronto  he  couldn’t  get  a public  hall  in 
which  to  speak  and  while  addressing  a vast 
crowd  in  the  open  air  an  organized  mob  of 
Orangemen  rendered  his  voice  inaudible  be- 
yond a narrow  circle.  Next  morning,  while 
taking  a walk,  he  and  those  with  him  were 
pelted  with  rotten  eggs,  stones,  bricks,  etc.,  by 
a howling  rabble  of  Orangemen.  He  was  hit 
several  times,  though  not  seriously  hurt;  but 
some  of  those  with  him  were  dangerously  in- 
jured. He  arrived  in  Ottawa  Thursday  and 
was  well  received.  Last  night  he  and  his 
party  were  badly  stoned  by  a half-drunken 
mob  of  over  1,000  Orangemen  and  other  mal- 
contents at  Kingston  as  he  left  the  rink  where 
he  had  made  a speech  to  a large  and  enthusias- 
tic audience.  Both  there  and  at  Toronto  the  re- 
ports say  the  police  and  municipal  authorities 
were  disgracefully  negligent.  The  offences  of 
which  Lord  Lansdowne  is  accused  are,  in  brief : 
Reducing  his  tenants  to  beggary  by  rack- 
rent;  swindling  them  outof  the  fund  setapart 
as  a loan  by  the  British  Government;  plunder- 
ing them  of  money  given  by  the  charity  of  the 
world  to  keep  them  from  starvation ; repudi- 
ating the  concessions  made  to  them  by  his  own 
agent;  setting  on  foot  a system  of  evictions  to 
blackmail  their  kindred  in  this  country  into 
paying  in  their  behalf  rent-charges  which  no 


Canada  claims  from  the  United  States 
$150,000  for  the  seizure  of  those  two  British 
Columbia  sealing  vessels  in  Behring  Sea— $36,- 
000  for  the  arrest  and  illegal  imprisonment  of 
the  officers  of  the  vessels,  $23,000  as  the  value 
of  the  vessels,  $1,700  as  wages  of  the  crews, 
$10,400  as  the  value  of  the  seal-skins  seized, 
$63,000  as  the  value  of  the  probable  catch  had 
the  seizures  not  been  made,  and  $3,000  for 
legal  expenses.  It’s  to  be  hoped  our  claims 
for  Canadian  seizures  of  Yankee  fishing  ves- 
sels on  the  Atlantic  will  be  generously  propor- 
tionate. Our  Government  has  no  intention 
of  selling  those  “sealers”  yet,  in  spite  of  previ- 
ous reports They  have  at  at  last  got  a 

jury  here  to  try  Jake  Sharp,  chief  briber  of 
the  “Boodle  Aldermen”  of  1884.  It  usually 
takes  about  a fortnight  to  secure  a jury  in 
such  cases — and  at  the  end  of  a three-weeks’ 
tedious  trial  they’re  very  likely  to  disagree. . 

Houghton  & Mifflin’s  publishing  house  in 
Boston  was  gutted  by  fire  Tuesday  night. 

Loss  $30, 000 A legislative  committee 

in  Massachusetts — “the  telephone  State” — has 
prepared  a bill  regulating  and  reducing  tolls 
on  all  telephone  systems  in  the  State.  It  is 
likely  to  pass,  too There  is  a pro- 

spective rise  in  coffee,  owing  to  a short  crop  in 
South  America.  The  Rio  crop  will  be  short 

one  half The  Pennsylvania  lines 

west  of  Pittsburg  have  put  on  sale  1000-mile 
mileage  books,  good  for  a year,  at  2 % cents  a 
mile,  and  the  western  friends  of  the  Inter- 
State  Law  believe  that  this  is  only  the  enter- 
ing wedge  to  general  reduction  to  something 

like  the  special  rates  common  before  April 

This  is  the  third  week  of  the  boodlers’ 

trial  at  Chicago  and  only  four  jurymen  have 
been  selected,  the  regular  panel  of  240  names 
and  two  special  venires  of  50  each  having  been 

exhausted The  State  of  Chihuahua, 

Cohuaila  and  Sonora,  Mexico,  are  being 
rapidly  absorbed  by  Americans.  Instructions 
have  been  issued  for  a survey  of  the  public 
lands  of  Tobasco  and  Campre.  When  sur- 
veyed these  lands  will  probably  be  purchased 

^ _ „ , by  Americans.  There  is  a deal  now  pending 

to  large  receiving  and  distributing  centers. .. . I for  the  purchase  of  3,000,000  acres  of  lands  in 
— — i.  /v#  Pom.  I Tamaulipas,  and  it  is  said  that  the  iiego- 


seized  by  Government  Inspector amount  of  industry  and  frugality  can  earn 
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from  the  land  they  hold.”  A^  joint 
resolution  was  passed  yesterday  in  the  Virginia 
Senate  reaffirming  the  determination  of  the 
State  to  stand  by  the  Riddleberger  law  and 
calling  on  the  people  to  pay  their  taxes  in 
money  and  not  in  coupons.  The  resolution 
was  subsequently  communicated  to  the  House, 

but  was  laid  over  until  to-day It  is 

estimated  that  the  Upper  Michigan  peninsula 
is  $3,000,000  poorer  on  account  of  the  winds 

two  weeks  ago  and  the  present  fires 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  approved 
the  appraisement  of  the  right  of  Ihe  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railroad  through 
that  portion  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  Montana  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Fort  Belknap  Agency.  The  lands  in  question 
aggregate  2,586  acres,  and  are  valued  at  $1,293. 
The  distance  is  132  miles The  Presi- 

dent, accompanied  by  Mrs.  Cleveland,  Mrs. 
Folsom,  and  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Lamont,  will 
leave  Washington  for  Saranac  Lake,  New 
York,  next  Thursday,  for  a fishing  trip.  The 
party  expect  to  be  absent  about  ten  days.  By 
starting  about  this  comparatively  early  date, 
it  is  believed  that  better  fishing  can  be  had, 
and  as  the  usual  summer  crowd  of  visitoi  swill 
not  be  in  the  Adirondacks,  there  will  be  a 
more  favorable  opportunity  for  much  needed 

rest Lewis  Herzog,  a German,  was 

arrested  in  Chicago  yesterday  on  suspicion  of 
perpetrating  fraud  in  the  peddling  of  alleged 
European  bonds,  and  securities  of  the  Tennessee 
Land  Improvement  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. Both  documents  are  lithographed  in 
high  colors,  and  impress  the  ignorant  with 
their  value.  The  European  bonds  sell  for  $100. 
The  headquarters  of  the  concern  is  announced 
to  be  with  the  banking  Ann  of  A.  Falk  & Co., 


some  Russian  soldiers  have  discovered  among 
the  mountains  of  central  Asia  a new  variety 
of  asparagus,  the  stalks  of  which  are  four  or 
five  inches  in  diameter  and  eight  or  ten  feet 

in  hight! It  is  reported  from  Mavence 

that  the  peronospora,  which  is  a pest  as  rapa- 
cious as  the  phylloxera,  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  vineyards  of  Germany,  threaten- 
ing to  destroy  those  on  the  Moselle  and 

Rhine A curious  evasion  of  the 

payment  of  duty  on  imported  wool  has  been 
reported  to  the  treasury  Department.  A flock 
of  sheep  was  driven  across  the  Mexican  bor- 
der and  duty  assessed  upon  them  as  live 
stock.  They  were  then  sheared  and  the  wool 
placed  on  the  market  without  having  been 
subjected  to  duty.  This  arrangement  resulted 
in  a saving  of  about  50  per  cent,  in  the 

matter  of  duty  alone The  National 

Government  is  to  buy  224  acres  of  land  near 
Washington  for  an  experimental  farm  for  the 
Agricultural  Department.  It  is  situated  on  a 
line  with  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  extending 
eastward,  and  two  miles  from  the  city.  The 
transaction  w'ill  be  the  largest  in  the 

District  of  Columbia  for  years 

One  result  of  the  increased  duty  on  wheat 

and  flour  into  France  is  the  erection  of  enor- 
mous bakeries  on  the  Belgian  frontier  from 
which  large  quantities  of  bread  are  being  sent 

into  France — there  is  no  duty  on  bread 

The  Department  of  State  has  received  in- 
formation from  the  Vice-Consul-General  at 
St.  Petersburg  that  an  agricultural  exhibition, 
with  competition  in  agricultural  implements 
and  machinary,  will  be  held  at  Kharkoff, 
Russia,  between  October  2 and  October  22, 
1887.  Americans  can  compete  in  exhibits  of 
horses,  cattle,  swine,  poultry,  bees,  and  agri- 
cultural implements  and  machinery 

Last  Thursday  Antoine  Manca  de  Vallom- 
brosa.  Marquis  de  Mores,  was  arrested  here  on 
complaint  of  Samual  Gimshaw,  a butcher,  who 
charges  the  Marquis  with  fraud  and  deceit 
and  demands  $20,000,  money  expended  and 
for  personal  services  and  damage  to  his  busi- 
ness. It  was  alleged  that  the  Marquis  was  in- 
solvent and  had  made  arrangements  to  follow 
his  wife  and  child  to  Paris  whither  they  went 
two  weeksago.  After  half  an  hour’s  restraint, 
he  was  liberated  on  $2,500  bail  by  L.  Von 
Hoffman  & Co.,  bankers  of  50  Wall  St.,  of 
which  the  senior  member,  Baron  Von  Hoff- 
man, is  de  Mores’s  father-in-law.  The  Mar- 
quis is  said  to  have  brought  from  France,  six 
or  seven  years  ago,  nearly  $2,000,000,  most  of 
which  was  invested  in  cattle  ranching,  chiefly 
on  the  Little  Missouri  near  the  dividing  line 
between  Montana  and  Dakota,  with  head- 
quarters at  Medora,  named  after  bis  wife.  He 
is  now  President  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Re- 
frigerator Car  Company,  which  he  says 
cost  $1,000,000,  and  is  solvent.  It  has 
been  bringing  dressed  meat  from  the 
Northwestern  ranges  to  the  Consumers’  Meat 
Company  of  this  City,  which  until  recently 
had  several  large  stores  here ; but  some  of  them 
have  lately  been  abandoned  as  unprofitable. 
The  Marquis  was  president  of  the 


Co.~,  No.  35  Broadway^  New  York.  Herzog’s  I The  Marquis  was  president  oi  tne  corn- 
examination  was  continued  until  to  day pany  till  last  week  when  he : resigned.  Some 


Owing  to  the  high  protection  tariff  of  Can 

ada  and  the  advance  of  25  to  100  per  cent,  in 
freight  rates,  due  to  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Law,  American  imports  into  Western  Canada 
are  falling  off  rapidly,  as  the  high  tariff  and 
freight  charges  leave  no  profits  to  importers. . 

The  New  York  State  Legislature  has 

refused  to  allow  New  York  City  hotel-keep- 
ers to  sell  intoxicants  even  to  their  own  guests 
on  Sundays  Under  the  new  High  Li- 

cense Law,  w'hich  takes  effect  in  Minnesota  on 
July  1,  saloons  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
will  have  to  pay  a license  fee  of  $1,000,  and 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  State  will  pay  $500. 

The  Dominion  Government  is  about  to 

engage  in  the  construction  of  an  extensive 

system  of  coast  defences Amount 

to  be  paid  in  pensions  this  month  $9,900,000. 

About  76,000  acres  of  the  largest  forest 

tract  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  have  been  de- 
vastated by  fire , set  by  a spark  from  a loco- 
motive of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad The 

fires  in  the  forests  of  Northern  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  are  said  to  have  thrown  a smoke 
over  Lake  Superior  and  Michigan  dense 
enough  to  impede  navigation  somewhat.  Ex 
tensive  forest  fires  are  aLso  reported  from  the 
head  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  it  is  ini- 


tiations will  be  concluded  in  a few 
days.  No  adequate  idea  can  be  formed  of 
the  extent  of  speculation  in  which  American 


The  industrial  position  has  not  im- 
proved, about  26,000  employes  having  struck 
or  been  locked  out  during  the  week.  The 
total  striking  and  locked  out  this  month  to 
the  19th  is  69,000,  an  average  of  about  4,100 
daily.  The  leading  strikes  have  included  31,- 
000  building  trades  operatives  at  Chicago,  and 

13.000  Pennsylvania  coke  workers.  About 

3.000  shoemakers  were  locked  out  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  2,800  stove  molders  at  Detroit. 
Small  strikes  during  May  include  20.000  em- 


capitalists  are  engaged  in  Mexico ....  I ployfis.  Reports  from  227  New  England 


Assistant  Secretary  Maynard  has  in- 
structed the  Customs  at  Boston,  in  cases  of 
exportations  of  galvanized  fences  staples, 
manufactured  wholly  from  imported  wire 
rods  or  bar  steel  and  spelter,  to  allow  a draw- 
back equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  paid  on  the 
imported  materials,  less  the  legal  retention  of 

10  per  cent Explosion  of  four  tons  of 

nitro-glycerine  eight  miles  from  Duluth 
Wednesday.  Nine  residences  totally  or  partly 
wrecked.  Shock  and  concussion  felt  in  Du- 
luth and  five  miles  beyond.  Loss  estimated 

at  $40,000 Both  branches  of  the  Penn 

sylvania  Legislature  adjourned  sine  die 
Thursday  . Naturalized  citizen  million- 

aire Andrew  Carnagie.  having  been  asked  by 
some  English-American  New-Yorkers  to  sub 
scribe  to  a fund  to  celebrate  the  Queen’s 
Jubilee  June  21,  tells  them  that  if  they  cele- 
bate  anything  they  ought  to  try  their  hand  at 

the  Fourth  of  July A consolidation  of 

the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  telegraph  with  the 
Postal  and  other  independent  lines  is  to  be 


possible  to  estimate  the  damage I made,  the  consolidation  taking  the  form  of  a 

a.  . .Some  very  cruel  evictions  in  the  Pennsyl-  new  company , offc which  the  Laltimore.and 


woolen  mills  show  that  a large  share  of  worsted 
and  cassimere  mills  are  running  part  of  the 
machinery  only,  or  on  short  time.  1 he  out- 
put of  worsted  and  finer  goods  is  less  than  one 
year  ago— less  than  in  February  last— and 
promises  to  be  further  reduced  by  July  1 next. 

The  Saturday  half  holiday  in  this  State 
takes  effect  to-day,  and  in  this  city,  the  ex- 
changes and  most  of  the  large  downtown 
business  houses  will  be  closed.  Many  uptown 
stores,  however,  will  be  guided  by  their  indi- 
vidual interests.  The  police  courts  will  close 

at  noon  So  far  the  New  York  State 

capitol  has  cost  over  $17,000,000,  and  several 
millions  more  will  be  needed  to  complete  it. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  do  so  by  contract. . . 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  May  21, 1887. 

The  resignation  of  Secretary  V ial,  of  the 
National  Trotting  Association,  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Board  by  a vote  of  6 to  1.  If  he 
hadn’t  resigned^President^Grant  would  have 


time  since  he  tried  to  organize  a National 
Meat  Consumers’  Company  with  $16,000,000 
capital  in  $10  shares;  but  they  wouldn’t  sell. 
Grimshaw  says  he  was  engaged  to  induce  the 
retail  butchers  to  take  shares  in  this  defunct 
company  and  he  claims  $2,500  for  loss  of  time 
negotiating  loans,  $5,000  for  his  services; 
$2,500  for  liabilities  incurred ; and  $10,000  for 
loss  of  his  old  friends  among  the  retail  butch- 
ers, having  been  Vice-president  of  the  Retail 
Butchers’  Protective  Association.  The  Mar- 
quis says  Grimshaw  never  did  any  good,  that 
the  man  owes  biin  $1,000  for  which  he  holds 
his  note,  and  that  he  himself  is  ready  to  settle 

every  just  claim,  being  quite  solvent 

The  next  meeting  of  the  American  Pomo- 

logical  Society  will  be  h°ld  at  Boston,  Mass., 
September  14,  1837,  continuing  three  days. 
Prizes  to  the  value  of  $500  will  be  offered  for 
collections  of  fruits  Essays  upon  leading 
topics  connected  with  fruit  growing  will  be 
read  by  prominent  scientists.  Send  to  Charles 
W.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids, |Mich.,  for  further 

information The 

Michigan  Senate,  on  Thursday,  passed 
the  iron-clad  oleomargarine  bill,  making  it  a 
misdemeanor  to  manufacture  the  stuff  in  Mich 
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DIXON’S  ‘‘Carburet  of  Iron”  Stove  Polish  was 
established  In  1827,  and  Is  to  day,  as  it  was  then,  the 
neatest  and  brlKhtestin  the  market;  a pure  plumbago, 
Klvlne  off  no  poisonous  vapors.  The  size  is  now  doub 
led  and  cake  weighs  nearly  half  a pound,  but  the  quali- 
ty and  price  remain  the  same.  Ask  your  grocer  for 
Dlxon’B  bi  cake. 


THE  MAPES  MANURES, 

For  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Corn,  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Hungarian  Crass,  Millet,  Ac. 

APPLICATIONS  MAY  Bll  MADE  AT  PLANTING,  AND  AT  ANY  HOEING. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  Price  List,  etc. — No  charge. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  158  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


igan.  The  bill  provides  that  grocers  selling  it, 
or  hotel  keepers  furnishing  it  to  guests,  must 
exhibit  a placard  prominently,  stating  the 
fact,  or  be  liable  to  from  six  months  to  three 

years’  imprisonment  or  $100  to  $500  fine 

....  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  about 
landlordism  in  Ireland,  it  is  difficult  to  ap- 
preciate the  number  of  evictions  constantly 
occurring.  The  population  of  Ireland  by 
the  latest  returns,  made  in  1881,  is  3,735,573. 
The  evictions  during  the  year  closing  with 
last  March,  involved  the  turning  of  21,267 
persons  out  of  house  and  home.  Of  these  evic- 
tions, 4,840  were  in  the  county  Kerry,  where 
Lord  Lansdowne  owns  95.000  acres,  and  in 
which  the  population  is  only  201,099.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  recent  land  legislation 
has  given  the  tenants  many  new  rights,  and 
put  strong  checks  upon  rack-renting  land- 
lords. Still,  as  you  see,  the  cruel  work  goes 

on The  wool  growers  in  convention 

at  St.  Louis  last  week  resolved  that  the  tariff 
act  of  1883  was  a failure  so  far  as  it  aimed  to 
protect  their  interests;  and  that  its  further 
continuance  would  be  unjust  to  them.  They 

want  the  tariff  of  1867 

....Swan  Brothers,  live  stock  dealers  of  Chey- 
enne, failed  last  Saturday  with  liabilities 
variously  estimated  at  from  $300,000  to  $1,- 
000,000.  It  is  claimed  that  the  assets  will 
more  than  cover  all  liabilities.  The  firm  is 
interested  in  Omaha  and  Iowa  realty  and  in 
several  cattle  companies.  The  companies  are 
as  follows:  Ogallala  Land  and  Cattle  Coin 
pany,  Swan  Land  and  Cattle  Company,  Wy- 
oming Hereford  Association,  Hillsdale  Land 
and  Cattle  Company  and  Cheyenne  Land  and 
Live  Stock  Company.  The  failure,  it  is  said, 
will  have  no  effect  on  these  organizations,  and 
will  in  no  way  affect  the  cattle  interests  of 
the  Territory,  inasmuch  as  the  firm  are  not 
cattle  owners,  but  brokers.  The  collapse  was 
precipitated  by  an  attachment  for  $25,000 
which  the  firm  could  not  meet  at  once.  This 
was  caused  by  the  failure  of  a man  for  whom 
they  had  indorsed  to  redeem  his  obligations. 
The  firm  was  formed  in  1872,  and  in  the  flush 
days  of  the  cattle  business  purchased  a large 
number  of  neighboring  ranches  and  herds 
until  in  1882  Alexander  Swan  was  universally 
known  as  the  “Cattle  King  of  Wyoming.” 
The  firm  had  branches  under  the  names  of  the 
Cheyenne  Land  and  Cattle  Company,  Swan 
Brothers  & Frank,  the  Ogallalla  Land  and 
Cattle  Company, Swan, Cheshire  & Co.,  and  the 
Swan  Land  and  Cattle  Company.  The  latter 
company  was  composed  of  Scotch  and  English 
capitalists,  and  A.  H.  Swan  was  manager  at  a 
salary  of  $10,000  a year.  The  corporation  was 
the  most  extensive  cattle  company  in  Wy- 
oming. In  the  past  year  or  two  they  have 
been  stock-holders  only.  Besides  operating  in 
cattle  they  have  invested  heavily  in  lands,  and 
were  interested  in  mining  to  some  extent. . . 


Crops  & ifUululs. 


Saturday,  May  21, 1887. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  review  of  the 
British  grain  trade  during  the  past  week, 
says  English  wheat  is  firm ; the  sales  during 
the  week  were  47,  527  quarters  at  33s  6d, 
against  67,127  quarters  at  31s  lid  during  the 
corresponding  period  last  year.  The  wheat 
crops  are  making  a fast  and  healthy  growth. 
The  pulse  crop  is  in  excellent  form.  Foreign 
wheat  is  quiet.  Values  weaken  under  fears 
that  the  Chicago  wheat  “corner”  will  collapse 
and  throw  immense  consignments  on  the  Eng- 
lish markets  for  cash  realizing. 

The  aggregate  of  packing  operations  in  the 
West  is  fully  maintained,  and  the  week  shows 
a total  of  175,000  hogs,  against  170,000  the  pre- 
ceding week,  while  the  total  for  corresponding 
time  last  year  was  155,000;  aggregate  from 
March  1 to  date,  1,505,000,  against  1,325,000 
hogs  a year  ago,  an  increase  of  180,000.  West- 
ern farmers  have  been  feeding  hogs  freely 
and  hastening  their  preparation  for  market 
for  a considerable  time,  and  stock  now  coming 
forward  is  generally  of  good  quality.  Prices 
of  hogs  were  considerably  reduced  during  the 
week,  showing  a small  recovery  at  the  close 
leading  markets  ruling  15  to  25  cents  per  100 
pounds  lower  than  a week  ago.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  prices  will  decline  much  more  in 
the  near  future. 

The  great  alleged  corner  in  wheat  is  still  a 
general  topic  of  interest.  Armour  says  he 
isn’t  in  it — that  he  doesn’t  own  a bushel  of 
cash  or  option  wheat  in  Chicago.  How  much 
does  he  own  elsewhere?  The  comer  isn’t  con- 
fined to  Chicago.  As  early  as  February  it 
was  rumored  that  May  wheat  was  to  be  cor- 
nered at  Chicago,  and  during  the  close  of  Feb- 
ruary all  March  and  early  April  it  “looked 
like  it.  Armour  is  reported  to  have  started 
in  that  corner  and  to  have  bought  wheat  dur- 
y?iJ  tlle  winter  in  Duluth, Milwaukee, and  other 
Western  points  and  sold  in  Chicago  against 
those  purchases.  Late  in  March  he  began  to 
fear  that  storage  room  for  May  wheat  would 
be  cornered  in  Chicago,  and  he  checkmated  it 
by  borrowing  “all  the  loanable  funds  of  the 
Chicago  banks,”  about  the  close  of  the  month, 
and  then  loaned  the  money  to  the  storage- 
cornering  combination  through  other  parties, 
About  April  26  he  suddenly  called  in  these 
loans,  which  obliged  the  clique  to  unload  a 
large  part  of  its  May  holdings  and  caused  the 
radical  change  in  the  market,  which  was  at 
the  time  such  a surprise  to  the  trade  as  well 
as  to  the  outside  public.  He  is  said  to  have 
covered  his  “shorts”  without  trouble  during 
that  crisis,  and  then  loaned  the  same  money 
to  the  clique  to  enable  its  representatives  to 
pay  for  the  wheat  they  took  in  on  May  con- 


tracts. Is  he  playing  a game  of  the  same 
kind  now?  But  is  wheat  really  higher  than 
the  conditions  of  the  wheat  markets  of  the 
world  warrant? 

Under  very  free  arrivals  and  decided  pres- 
sure to  place  supplies  promptly,  butter  again 
declined  materially,  creameries  suffering  most 
depression  and  closed  heavily,  with  business 
in  most  kinds,  even  for  home  use,  showing 
only  a moderate  degree  of  animation.  Elgin 
creameries  (fancy)  closed  on  Thursday  at  20 
cents,  (or  2}4  to  3 cents  off  in  price  for  the 
week) ; best  Eastern  creameries  at  20X  to  22 
cents,  and  prime  to  very  choice  Western  at  18 
to  20  cents;  best  State  dairy,  half  tubs,  at  20 
to  21  cents  (or  one  cent  down  for  the  week) ; 
Welsh  tubs,  fair  to  fine,  at  16  to  18c.  (a  loss  of 
two  to  2%  cents),  and  the  best  Western  imita- 
tion creamries  at  16  to  18  cents,  and  best  fac- 
tory at  15  to  17  cents. 

„ May  20,  ’87.  May  21,  ’86. 

Creamery,  prime  to  fancy....  18@22c.  I6@18c. 

State,  dairy  do.  ••••  18@21  I6@lb% 

Cheese  also  yielded  about  three-quarters  to 
one  cent,  as  in  more  liberal  supply,  and  urged 
on  buyers,  whose  requirements  proved  com- 
paratively moderate,  for  home  trade  and  ex- 
port purposes.  Last  week’s  exports  of  cheese 
to  Europe  were  11,402  boxes. 

, , May  20.  ’87.  May  21,  ’86. 

Cheese  (best  factory) 10%@U*  10@10% 

’New  only. 

The  hop  market  is  stronger,  and  holders  of 
choice  descriptions  are  very  firm.  Reports 
from  the  interior  of  New  York  State  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  roots,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  hop  lice  have  survived  the  winter,  are  too 
conflicting  to  have  much  significance,  but  in 
any  case  it  is  estimated  that  the  acreage  to 
hops  has  been  reduced  by  30  per  cent,  and  the 
most  sanguine  do  not  anticipate  more  than  a 
fair  crop.  Against  this  it  is  probable  that  the 
Pacific  crop  will  be  large  and  of  good  quality. 
It  is  reported  already  to  have  come  on  well. 
The  London  and  Nuremberg  markets  are 
firmer  and  more  active.  Choice  Kent  hops 
command  full  values,  and  choice  Bohemians 
and  Bavarians  have  advanced.  There  is  good 
prospect  of  a fair  summer  trade,  with  the  im- 
mediate possibility  of  considerable  speculation. 
Quotations  are; 

New  York  state  (medium  to  fair) 14  to  20c. 

Yearlings,  do.  (crop  1835) 8 to  12 

Pacific  coast 18  to  20 

Bohemians 19  to  25 

Bavarians 19  to  23 

Altmarks 14  to  16 

Eagbsh 18  to  22 

There  have  been  favoring  rainfalls  in  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  River  winter-wheat 
regions;  which, have  improved  the  outlook. 
The  indications  now  are  that  the  export  of 
wheat  alone  from  the  Atlantic  ports  during 
the  present  week  will  exceed  2,000,000  bushels, 
with  a prospective  diminished  “visible”  supply 
of  upwards  of  2,000,000  bushels.  In  the 
United  States,  on  the  basis  of  the  Washington 
Department  estimates  of  the  crop  of  1886,  re- 
serves added,  and  the  usual  ratio  of  consump- 
tion for  60,000,000  of  people  for  food,  seed, 
manufactures,  etc.,  there  will  be  less  than 

16.000. 000  bushels  of  wheat  and  flour  for  ex- 
port until  the  new  crop,  arrives,  aside  from 

50. 000. 000  bushels,  usually  permanent  reserve. 
The  latter  may  be  drawn  upon  to  a limited 
extent— say  15,000,000  to  17,000,000  bushels— 
leaving  the  unusually  low  reserve  of  35,000,000 
bushels  to  be  carried  forward  to  next  crop  sea- 
son. 

The  prices  paid  for  so  much  new  wool  as 
has  already  changed  owners  in  the  South  and 
West  have  been  up  to  or  above  last  year’s 
opening.  Eastern  buyers  are  operating  with 
great  caution.  They  are,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, of  the  opinion  that  the  present  level 
cannot  be  sustained.  The  quality  of  the  new 
clip  is  generally  reported  good.  It  is  gener- 
ally believed  at  the  East  that  the  opening 
quotations  for  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Mis- 
souri and  Texas  wool  will  not  be  sustained. 
Western  and  local  buyers,  however,  are  con- 
fident. In  the  English  markets  domestic 
wool  is  quiet,  though  steady;  the  stocks  on 
hand  are  limited  and  the  general  situation  is 
firm.  Little  has  been  done  in  colonial  wool 
since  the  close  of  the  London  auctions.  The 
next  series  of  sales  will  open  June  7. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  May  21,  1887. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows; 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary 8 7-16  8%  8% 

Strict  Ordinary 8%  9 1-16  9 1-16 

Good  Ordinary 9 13-16  10  10 

Strict  Good  Ordinary., 10)4  10  7-16  10  7-16 

Low  Middling 10%  10  13-16  10  13-16 

Strict  Low  Middling...  10  13-16  11  11 

Middling 11  11  3-16  11  3-16 

Good  Middling 11)4  11  7-16  ll  7-16 

Strict  Good  Mlddllng...llJ4  11  11-16  1111-16 

Middling  Fair 11%  12  1-16  12  1-16 

Fair 12%  12  11-16  12  11-16 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary 8%  I Low  Middling 931 

Strict  Good  Ord 8 13-16  I Middling 10% 

Poultry.— Lite.— Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, per  ft,  lie;  fowls,  Western,  per  lb,  11c, 
do,  southern,  per  lb,  I0%@llc;  roosters  young  and  old, 
per  lb,6%@7e;  turkeys,  per  lb  10@llc;  ducks,  western 
per  pair,  55@80e;  geese,  do,  ptr  pair,  $1@1  25;  spring 
chickens,  per  lb.  18035. 

Poultry.— Dressed. -Turkeys,  fancy,  per  tb  12c;  tur- 
keys,prime,  per  ft,,  at  10c;  chickens,  Philadelphia, 
broilers,  25@35c;  do,  and  fowls,  Philadelphia  and  Jer- 
sey 11c;  do,  Western  Iced,  prime,  9%@l0c;  old  cocks, 
per  lb,  5@7e;  Squabs,  while,  per  doz,  $3  25;  Squabs, 
dark,  per  doz,  $*2®*2  25. 

Feed.— Quotations  are  for;  40  lbs.  at  85@92%c.;  60  Sis 
at  85®90.;  80  lbs.  at  85®90c.;  100  lbs.  at  9U®95c;  sharps 
at  »5®1 02%,  and  rye  feed  85@90c;  screenings  at  65 
@80c. 


Fruits.  Fresh. — A moderate  demand  for  best  grades 
of  apples:  strawberries  in  liberal  supply,  and  have  a 
fair  demand.  A good  portion  of  the  stock  is  of  me- 
dium quality,  and  all  such  have  only  a moderate  sale. 
Quotations  are  as  follows;  Apples.- Baldwins,  per 
bbl.,  at  $4@4  50;  Russet,  $3  25@4,  Strawberries,  good  to 
prime,  at  l5@18c;  inferior,  8@12c;  Cherries  southern  at 
-c,  for  fancy,  and  12@20c,  for  small. 

Fruits.— Dried.— Apples— Fancy  Evaporated,  15%c 
do.  choice,  do,  at  15c;  do.  prime,  I4%c;  do.  Jo 
State,  sliced,  5@6c;  do  do  quarters,  4%  to  5%c;  do 
Ohio  and  Michigan  quarters,  bbls,  4 to  5c;  do  Western 
9”5,r„ter3,’  ba8s.  3^@4%c.  Peaches.— suudried,  peeled 
10@16c,  do,  unpeeled,  sun  dried,  4@5c;  Cherries,  pitted 
6@10c.  Kaspoerries-ovaporated,  22c;  do.  sun-dried, 
20@21c.  Blackberries— prime,  9 to  10c.  Whortleberries 
— 6@7c.  Plums,  5@6c. 

Peanuts— Quoted  at  4%c.  and  In  instances  at  5c. 
for  fancy  hand-picked;  3%@4c.  for  farmers’  grades. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Hay— Choice  Timothy, 85®  90c.  good 
do  (U@75c;  medium,  60@70c;  Shipping,  55c.  Clover, 
mixed  60@65c;  Straw— No.  1,  Rye,  60c;  short  do. 

40@45c;  oat,  4u@45e. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes.— State,  Hebron,  $2  00;  do. 
Burbank,  $2  15@2  25:  do,  Peerless,  $1  ?5@2;  N.  S.  and 
Si  5,”  BP bank»  $215®SS25;  Bermuda  potatoes,  $5  00 
50,  Florida  potatoes,  4@5  50;  Cabbages. -new,  per 
bbl,  $1  00@3  50.  Onions.— Bermuda  per  crate.  $1  50. 
Asparagus,  per  doz.  $1  to  2 00;  Beets,  per  crate,  *1 25  to 
2 00;  Beans,  per  crate, 50c  to  $4  50;  Cucumbers,  per  crate 
$1@3  50;  Peas,  per  crate,  50c.  to  $1  00;  Squash,  per 
crate,  60@75c;  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  $1  50@2  50. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— Pork.— Mess,  quoted  at 

$15  25(g)15  50  tor  Old;  $1550@16,new;  $15@1650  for  Family 
Mess;  $16  25(i)17  25  for  Clear  back;  and  $14  50  for  Extra 
Prime.  Beef.  City  Extra  India  Mess,  $13(2)15;  Extra 
Mess,  in  barrels,  $«  50;  Packet,  $9;  Plate,  $9  50.  Beef 
Hams.— Quoted  at  $21  50@22.  Cut  Meats.— Pickled 
Hams,  liJ4@H^c;  Pickled  Shoulders,  6%@7c;  Pickled 
Bellies,  12  and  10  it.  average,  7^@7%c;  Pickled  Bellies, 
12  ft,  quoted  at  ?^c;  Pickled  Hams,  llQUMc: 
Pickled  shoulders,  ?c;  Smoked  Hams,  12@l2Wj; 
Smoked  Shoulders,  ?%c.  Middles.— Long  Clear  in 
New  York  quoted  at  8%c.  Dressed  Hogs.- Quoted 
at  for  all  averages.  Lard.— Western  Steam 

Spot,  quoted, 6.973^(g) < c;  City  Steam  6.75c;  refined, quoted 
<.25c;  Continent,  7,70c.  South  American  May,  6.97c: 
June,  6 96@6.97c;  July,  7.05(§*7.07c;  August,  7.13@7.14c.; 
September,  7.21c;  October,  7.29c. 

Philadelphia.— Beef.— City  Family,  per  bbl.,  $10  50; 

do  packets,  $9  50;  smoked  beef,  15@l6c;  Beef  hams, 
PoRK.—Mess,  16  50@  17;  do,  prime  mess,  new, 
$15  50(a)16;  do,  do,  family,  $17@(2)18.  Hams— smoked,  12 
Dressed  Hogs,  6^@7^c.  Lard.— City  Refined, 
f!  do,  Steam,  $7  37^;  do,  Butchers’  loose, 

<73@7. 

Baltimore,  Md.— Mess  Pork,  old  $15  50@16;  new,  $18; 
Buikmeats- Shoulders  and  Clear  Rib  Sides,  packed, 
7fe9c  Bacon-Shoulders,  7%@7J(c;  Clear  Rib  Sides, 
9J4e;  Hams,  13@14c,  Lard— Refined  at  8%@8%c. 

Chicago  —Mess  Pork.— $21  50  per  bbl.  Lard.— 
$6  65  per  100  lbs.  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  $7  10;  dry 
salted  shoulders  (boxed),  $5  70;  Short  clear  sides 
(boxed),  $7  75. 

St.  Louis. -PoRK.-Old  Mess,  $14  00.  New  do,  $15  75 
Lard.— At  $6  45@6  50.  Dry  Salt  Meats.— Boxed  Shoul 
ders,  $5  70;  Long  clear,  $7  10;  clear  ribs,  $7  15@7  20; 
c^?ar’  37%.  Bacon— Boxed  Shoulders,  $6  12)4 
clear>  ®?8°  to  *7  95;  dear  ribs.  $7  80 
@$  7 95;  short  clear,  $8  10@8  25;  Hams,  $11  25@14, 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butter— Creamery— Elgin  extra  and 
special  lots,  20c;  Western  best,,  19@20c;  do  prime,  18@ 
18)vc;  do  good,  1?@17%  State  extra,  20%<®22c.  State 
Dairy,  new-Half  tubs,  best,  20@21e;  Half-firkin  tubs, 
fine,,  18)4  to  19)4c;  do  do  good,  l?@18c;  Welsh  tubs, 
fine,  18®18%c,  do  do  good,  17@17%c;  do  do  fair,  16@ 
16)4e;  Western— Imitation  creamery,  best,  17@lsc;  do 
fine,  16c;  western  dairy,  tine,  lie:  do  fair,  15®  16c 
western  factory,  best,  16@l?c;  do  fine,  15c;  do  com 
mon,  13@14c. 

Cheese.— The  receipts  thus  far  this  week  have  have 
handled  closely  at  easier  prices.  The  “combinations” 
bring  lie,  but  other  fancy  lots  are  about  %c  under 
this.  Quota, ions  are  for  new  stock:  Factory,  best 
white,  10%@llc;  do  do  colored,  lo%@llc;  do  do  skims, 
8@9c;  do  skims,  common,  6@?c. 

Eggs.— State,  13-^to  14c;  Western,  13 % to  1314c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Butter  Quiet.  Pennsylvania 
Creamery  extra,  20c;  Western  Creamery  extra,  22c; 
B.  C.  and  N.  Y.  Creamery,  extra,  21@22c;  Pack- 
ing Butter,  6@10c.  Cheese.— Quiet;  New  York  full 
cream,  ll%@12c;  Ohio  fiats,  choice,  ll)4c;  Pennsyl 
vanla  part  Skims,  f@8c;  do.  full  skims,  l@2c. 
Eggs.— Firm.  Pennsylvania  firsts,  13%c;  Ohio  and 
other  western  firsts,  13c. 

Boston,  Mass.— Butter,—  Dull.  Western  extra 

creamery,  23@24c;  Eastern  do,  23c.  Cheese— Firm* 
Eggs— Dull,  choice  western,  12 % to  14c;  Eastern  ex- 
tras, 13c: 

Chicago,  111  — Butter.— Quiet.  Creamery,  I5%@19e. 
dairy,  14®l8c.  Eggs.— lOM(Slle  per  doz. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Butter,— Quiet,  Dairy, 18@16c;  cream- 
ery, 18®20c.  Eggs— Steady  at  8c. 

FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.— No.  1 Hard  at  97%@97%c;  No. 

1 Northern,  97c;  Ungraded  Red,  95%e@$l  00)6;  No.  3, 
Red,  95)4c,  No.  2 Red,  96%@96%c;  No.  1 Red,  9i)%e 
Extra  Red,  98)4c;  No.  1 White,  96c;  White  State,  98c; 
No.  2 Red  for  May,  96@9?c;  do.  for  June,  95%@96 
13-16e;  do.  for  July,  95%@96  %c;  do.  for  August,  92% 
@93%e;  do.  for  September,  92%@93%c;  do  for  Decem- 
ber, 9494@95%c;  do.  for  January,  9tj(a96%c;  do,  for  May, 

$1  to  1 00%.  Rye.— Slate,  quoted  at  61  to  63c.  Corn. 
—Ungraded  Mixed  at  43)4®49%c;  steamer,  4 7)4c;  No. 

2 47%@47%c;  No.  2 for  May  4i%  to  48c;  do,  for  June, 
47%  to  48%c;  do,  for  July,  48  15-16  to  49%c;  do,  for 
August,  5U@50%c,  Oats.— No.  3 at  »3c;  do.  White 
7%®38e,  No.  2,  33%c;  do.  White,  38%@88%e;  No.  1, 
White,  39c;  Mixed  Western,  34@36c;  White  do,  38  to 
41c;  White  State,  38®39c:  No.  2 for  the  first  half  of 
June,  87@37)4e;  No.2forMay  32%®83c;  do  for  June, 
32%@33%e;  do  for  July,  34)4@33%c;  do  for  August, 
31%(s82c. 

Flour,  and  Meal— Flour— Quotations:  Fine  $2  40 
8 25, latter  for  fancy;  Supcrmie,  $2  75@8  50;  Extra 
No.  2,  $3 40® 3 85;  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  State,  $3  ?0@4  U0; 
Common  to  Good  Extra  Western,  $3  40@8  80;  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  $8  85@5  00;  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  $3  80(g>4  00;  Good  to  Fancy,  $4  05@5  00; 
Common  Extra  Minnesota,  *3  40®3  70;  Clear,  $3  75(a) 

4 35;  Rye  Mixture,  $3  75@4  25;  Straight,  *4  1U®4  65; 
Patent,  $4  40  @ 5 00;  Patent  Winter  Wheal 

Extra,  $4  40® $5  10,  City  Mill  Extra  for  West 
Indies,  $4  75@4  85.  Southern  Flour.— Common  to  Fair 
Extra  at  $3  40®4  00,  and  Good  to  Choice,  do  *4  10@5  25. 
Rye  Flour.— Superfine,  $2  65®2  95.  Corn  Meal.— Yel 
low  Western  quoted  at  $2  50@2  75;  and  Brandy- 
wine $2  65@2  75. 

Boston.— Flour.- Dull.  Choice  Extras,  $3  25@3  50; 
Common  Extras,  $3  25  to  3 50;  Spring  Wheat  Patents 
prime,  $500  to  5 10.  Corn — Firm:  Steamer  Yellow, 
58%®51c;  Steamer  Mixed,  52@5l)4c.  Oats.— Steady.  No  1, 
white,  41@41%c;  No  2 wnlte,  39%c;  No.  8 white  88% 
@39c;  shorts  steady— Middlings  per  ton,  $23@24. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Wheat.— No.  1 hard,  northern 
Pacific,  at  90%c  asked.  Winter  Wheat  quiet  and 
weak— No.  2 Red  offered  at  94c  on  track.  No.  1 White 
Michigan,  94c.  Corn.— Unsettled.— No.  2,  43@43%c;  No.  8 
42%®42)4c;  No.  2 Yellow,  44c;  No.  3 yellow,  48%c. 
OATS—  Dull;— No.  2 White,  35@35Mc;  No.  3 White,  34M@ 
34%c.  No.  2 Mixed,  32@82%c.  Rye — No  market. 
Mlllfeed  easy.  Winter  bran,  *17;  Spring,  $1650. 

Philadelphia — Flour, — Western  and  Pennsylvania 
Superfine,  $2  50  to  $3  00;  do  do  do  extra,  $3  to  $3  50; 
Pennsylvania  Family,  $3  75  to  $3  90;  Pennsylvania 
Roller  Process,  $4@$4  37%;  Delaware  family,  $4@$4  5U, 
Ohio  clear,  $4  to  $4  25;  do  Straight,  $4  30  to  $4  60;  Indl 


ana  clear,  $4  to  $4  25;  do  straight,  $4  30  to  $4  60;  St. 
Louis  and  Southern  Illinois  clear,  $4  to  $4  25;  do  do 
straight,  $4  30  to  $4  60;  Winter  wheat  patent,  $4  65  to 
*4  90;, Minnesota  bakers’  clear,  $4  00  to  $4  25;  do  do 
straight,  $4  30  to  $4  60;  Minnesota  patents,  fair  to 
choice,  $4  65®  $4  90;  Rye  Flour,  $2  75@$2  85  per  barrel. 
Wheat. — Steamer  No.  3 Red  in  export  elevator,  88%c; 
No.  2 Red  for  May,  96%®96%e;  do  for  June,  96@96%c; 
do  for  July,  94%@95c;  do  for  August,  91*q@92)4e.  Corn— 
Steamer  No.  2 mixed  In  grain  depot,  4724(58480;  No. 
No.  2 low  mixed,  dead  storage,  in  grain  depot,  48c;  No. 
2 high  mixed  in  grain  depot,  49c;  No.  2 mixed  for 
May,  46%to  47c;  do.  for  June,  47  to  47%c;  do  for 
July,  47%  to  48c;  do  for  August,  48%®49c.  OATS.— 
No.  2 white,  regular,  37%c;  do  fresh,  3?%e;  No.  3 white 
quoted  36@36%c;  No.  2 mixed,  34%c;  futures  steady;  No 
2 White  for  May,  37@37%e;  do  June,  37  to  37%C;  do 
July,  37%@3?%c;  do  August,  36%@3624c. 

Chicago.— Flour— Firm.  Winter  Patents,  $4  25@4  50; 
Southern  Winters,  $3  90@4  10;  Michigan  Winter,  $3  75 
@4  00;  Choice  to  Fancy  Minnesota  Patents,  $4  20@4  60; 
Minnesota  Bakers,  In  sacks,  $3  10@3  25.  Rye  Flour— 
$2  90@3  10  in  bbls.  Buckwheat— $*2@2  35  per  100  lbs. 
Wheat.— The  highest  cash  prices  were  as  follows*  No. 
2 Spring,  at  87%c:  No.  3 do,  at  77e;  No.  2,  Red  at 
8(24e.  CORN.— No.  2,  3824c.  Oats.-No.  2,  25%c.  Rye. 
—No.  2,  56%c.  Barley.— No.  2’  57c. 

St.  Louis — Flour. — Firm.  Wheat. — Higher.  No.  2 
Red  cash,  86c  bid;  May,  6c;  June,  84%@85c;  July,  81 
@81  %c;  August,  80%c;  September,  82@82%e;  Corn.— 
Steady.  Cash,  38c,  June,  S7@37J4c;  July,  3?24@38c;  Au- 
gust,  3824c.  Oats.— Quiet  and  easy.  Cash.  27%c;  May, 
27%c;  June,  27c;  July,  25%c;  August,  24%c.  Rye.— 57c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  May  21,  1887. 

/F.S.— Pet 

erage, 

at  $5  1„,  ou,  uv,  i,.co4  jd,  at  (u; 

Oxen,  1,590  lb,  at  $4  25;do,  1,530  lb,  at  $4. Chicago  Steers, 
1,135  lb,  at  $4  60;  do,  1,139  lb,  at  $4  80;  Go  1,1301b,  at 
$4  95;  do,  1,294  lb,  at  $5  05;  Cincinnati  "stUlers,’*  1,119  ft, 
at  $4  65;  Pennsylvania  meal-fed  Steers,  1,397  ft  aver- 
age. at  $5  25  per  100  lb,  do  1,440  1b,  at  $5  25;  do,  1,502 
ft,  at  $510;  do.  1,268  lb,  at  $5;  do,  1,304  lb,  at  $5; 
do,  1,371  ft,  at  $5;  do,  1,294  6 lb.  at  $4  90;  Ohio  Steers, 
1,205  lb,  at  *4  80;  Ohio  Oxen,  1,945  ft,  at  $4  75:  Chicago 
Steers,  (Extra)  1,507  ft,  at  $5  50  per  100  lb;  do  1,402  ft,  at 
$5  10,  do  1,368  ft,  at  $5  10;  do,  1)312  lb.  at  $5,  Stags,  1,221 
ft,  at  $4;  Long  Island  Dry  Cows,  836  lb,  $2  60,  St.  Louis 
Still  Bulls,  1,450  ft,  at  $4;  do  1,260  lb,  at  $4  15;  do, 
1.382  lb,  at  $3  90;  do  1,374  ft,  at  $8  85;  do  1,361  ft,  at  $3  75; 
Kentucky  "Stillers.”  1,118  ft  average,  at  $4  70  per  100  1b 
Chicago  Steers,  1,443  lb  average,  at  $5  10  per  100  lb; 
do  1,419  ft,  at  $5;  do  1,400  ft,  at  $4  92%:  do  1,407  ft,  at 
$4  90;  do  1,317  lb,  at  $4  90;  Cincinnati  “Stillers,”  1,807  ft, 
at  $4  75;  do  1,113  1b,  at  $4  80;  Western  Steel’s,  1.408  lb,  at 
$5  30;  do  1,230  lb,  at  $5  15;  do  1,300  lb,  at  $5  10;  Pennsylva- 
nla  Meal-fed  Steers,  1,334  lb  average,  at  $4  90;  do  1,229 
lb,  at  $4  85. 

Calves.— Veals,  125>  at  5%e;do  143  lb,  at  5%c.  do  146 
lb,  at  5%c;  Veals,  HO  lb,  at  42JC  per  lb.  do  138  lb;  at  5%c; 
do  141  lb,  at  $5  65  per  100  lb;  veals, 146  lb  average,  at 
$6  37%  per  100  lb;  But-termilk  calves  135  1b,  average  at 
3%c  per  lb;  veals,  138  ft,  at  5%c;  do,  149  lb,  at  5%c-,  do 
142  ft,  at  6c;  veals,  146  1b  average,  at  5%c  per  ft. 

Sheep  and  Lambs.— Receipts  for  six  days  38,698 
head  against  27.566  head  for  the  same  time  last  week. 
Nebraska  112  lb  average,  at  *4  30;  Western  Yearlings, 
10?  II)  at  $5;  do  65  lb,  at  $6;  Western  Sheep,  102  lb.  av- 
erage,  at  $4  60  per  100  1b.  Ohio  Sheep  76  ft,  average 
at  $4  65  pel*  100  ft:  do  94  ft,  at  $4  70;  do  104  lb,  at  $5; 
Ohio  Yearlings,  7l  lb,  at  $5  75;  unshorn  do  71  lb,  at 
*1;,  Ohio  Sheep,  82  lb  average  at  t*4  75  per  100  lb; 
Ohio  Yearlings,  59  ft,  at  $5  75;  Ohio  Sheep,  86  lb, 
average  at  $4  55  per  100  lb;  do,  86  lb,  at  $4  65;  do.  88% 
lb  at  $4  70;  Kentucky  Lambs  57J^  lb,  at  7k»c  per  lb; 
Western  Sheep,  75%  lb,  at  $4  15  per  160  ft;  do,  80  lb,  at 
$4  60; Kentucky  Lambs,  58%  ft,  at  7c.  per  1b;  do  59  at 
7c;  do.  61  ft  at  7%e;  Ohio  Sheep,  84  lb  at  $4  70;  Ken- 
tucky Sheep  114  ft,  average,  at  $4  65  per  100  ft;  Tennes- 
see lambs,  59%  ft , average  at  7%c  per  lb;  do  60  lb,  at 
7%e;  Ohio  Sheep,  84  ft  at  $4  70  per  160  1b. 

™F?GS:r;RecelPts  for  six  days,  30,002  head,  against  29, 
i01  head  for  same  time  last  week.  Nominally  steady 
at  $5  40@5  to  per  100  1b.  for  fair  to  prime  Hogs. 

Buffalo.— Cattle.— Receipts  for  week,  5,645;  for 
same  time  last  week  6,137  head;  market  quiet.  Com- 
mon to  medium  cattle,  $4  40<24  70:  all  offerings  taken. 
Sheep.— Receipts  for  week,  25,800  head;  for  same 
time  last  week,  25,400  head.  Common  to  Fair,  $3  50 
?3J5;,  “Pod  to  choice  $4  00  to  $4  25;  Yearlings,  $4  90 
to  $5  60;  Market  closed  weak.  Hogs— Receipts  for  the 
week,  37,440  head;  for  same  time  last  week,  37,910 
head.  Prices  5c  lower.  Mixed  Pigs,  $4  85@5  10;  Light 
Yorkers,  $4  85  to  5 10;  Selected  Yorkers,  $5  15@5  20; 
Selected  medium  weights,  $5  25;  Selected  Heavy 
Ends,  $4  50@4  75;  Stags,  *4. 

St.  Louis.  Cattle.— Market  steady.  Choice  Heavy 
Native  Steers,  $4  50@4  90;  Fair  to  Good  Shipping 
»(e^,rs’  ®4  °°@4  Butchers  Steers,  fair  to  choice, 
$3  60@4  30;  Feeders,  fair  to  good,  $3  10@4  10;  Stockers, 
fair  to  good,  $2 10® 3 15;  Texans,  common  grass  to  good 
corn  fed  $2  00@4  10.  Hogs. — Market  active;  Choice 
heavy  and  Butchers’  Selections,  $4  95@5  10;  Packing, 
fair  to  good,  $4  S0@4  90;  Yorkers,  medium  to  prime, 
$4  60@4  <5.  Pigs,  Common  to  Good,  $4  00®  4 50. 
Sheep.— Market  steady.  Clipped  fair  to  choice,  $3  30 
@4  2o;  lambs,  $3  70@4  50. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  & O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  OOMMI3SION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  ship- 
ping produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre- 
serving Eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  Ii79  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 


1MaT«eWus 

The  Best  Cider  and  Wine  Mill 
made.  Will  make  20  percent,  moro 
cider  than  any  other.  Geared  out- 
side. Perfectly  Adjustable, 
Prices  as  low  as  any  first-class  mill, 
Mfrs.of  Ilay  Presses, Horse  Powers. 
Corn  Shelters,  Feed  Cutters,  Feed 
Mills,  etc.  Send  for  circulars. 
WHITMAN  AGP.’L  CO.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


JOJVES 

PAYS  the  FREICHT 

5 Ton  Wagon  Scales, 

Iron  Levers,  Steel  Bearings,  Brass 
Tare  Beam  and  Beam  Box  for 

$60. 

Ifrery  tlae  Scale.  Por  free  price  list 
mention  this  paper  and  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON. 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  ¥• 


FOIt  SALE.  — BERKSHIRE  PIUS.  Full- 

blooded  Pedigreed  Stock  from  the  best  in  the  U.S. 
Low,  to  Introduce  my  stock.  Address 

G.  CAMERON,  Box  11,  Evansville Rheals, Tenn. 


PCJRE  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PIJPS 

at  $,>  each;  Ulack-and  tan,  with  lonj^  silky  hair.  Also 
one  SHEPHERD  DOG,  one  year  old:  very  fine. 

J.  R.  PARSELLO,  Hound  Brook.  N.  J. 

GO  SOUTH  Stamj ) for  particu-  BUY  A HOME 

lars.  E.  C.  LINDSEY  & CO.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
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TIIE  STORY  OF  A DISTRICT  SCHOOL. 

A COLLEGE  BOY’S  DIARY. 
(Continued.) 


“I  makes  a motion  on  top  o’  that  fer  ter 
put  Marcus  Hardback  on  the  stand,”  repeated 
Mr  Mouser.  Mr.  Hardback  and  Captain 
Gritler  looked  at  each  other  out  of  the  cornels 
of  their  eyes.  They  were  ready  to  defend  the 
honor  of  their  respective  localities  to  the 
last  gasp.  Old  Johnson  was  quickly  on  his 
feet. 

“I  seconds  the  top  motion ,”  he  said  through 
his  false  teeth,  “I  votes  fer  Marcus  Hardhack 
. fer  empire.  Bear  Crick  on  top  sez  I.” 

It  was  evidently  a time  for  the  parliament- 
arians of  the  party  to  exercise  their  skill.  Mr. 
Forest  rapped  again  on  the  desk  and  bowed  to 
old  Johnson.  Before  he  could  put  any  question 
the  teacher  from  District  Number  Three  rose 
from  a back  seat  and  cleared  his  throat  for 
action.  His  friends  at  once  settled  back  in 
their  seats  with  satisfied  glances.  They  seemed 
to  feel  that  they  might  well  trust  their  cause 
in  their  teacher’s  hands  with  a perfect  confi- 
dence in  his  ability  to  straighten  matters. 

Bear  Creek  seemed  to  feel  that  I made  but  a 
poor  appearance  by  the  side  of  this  long-nosed 
educator. 

“Mr.  Chairman,”  said  the  teacher,  “it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  we  are  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  iuextncable  mazes  of  a hopeless 
labyrinth,  through  which,  if  our  present 
career  be  not  diversified  and  changed,  we  are 
destined  to  wander  with  eyes  shaded  from  the 
real  purpose  of  this  magnificent  gathering. 

Two  very  estimable  gentlemen  have  been 
proposed  for  the  honorable  position  of  umpire. 
These  gentlemen  represent  all  the  enlightened 
and  high-toned  manhood  of  their  respec- 
tive localities.  I am  confident  that  the 
wishes  of  this  proud  assemblage  would  be 
well  served  if  the  bright  star  of  Bear  Greek  be 
called  to  the  chair  or  if  the  distinguished 
representative  of  my  own  proud  district 
be  induced  to  spread  his  luster  over  yonder 
platform.  But  gentlemen,  why  should  the 
element  of  discord  be  pushed  into  our  breasts 
at  such  a time?  Why  should  we  waste  valua- 
ble time  and  energy  in  needless  warfare?  I 
appeal  to  you  in  behalf  of  harmony  and  peace. 

I ask  you  to  take  back  both  of  these  nomina- 
tions— take  them  back  to  the  bosoms 
that  will  cherish  them  and  hold  them  in 
tender  reserve.  I will  then  place  before 
you  a third  name — a name  that  has  been 
painted  in  letters  of  fire  in  the  educational  an- 
nals of  this  township,  a strong-minded  high- 
toned,  courteous,  cultivated  gentleman  who 
will  add  dignity  and  ripe  experience  to  the 
chair.  I allude,  gentlemen,  to  our  worthy 
school  examiner,  Ezra  Greening.  Nominate 
him  and  you  quench  the  fire  of  discord.  Nom- 
inate him  and  you  paint  the  skies  with  the 
promise  of  victory.  Nominate  him  ” 

Here  the  teacher’s  breath  gave  out.  He  had 
been  shouting  until  the  house  shook.  A gieat 
stamp  of  applause  greeted  him  as  he  sat 
down.  One  fat  gentleman  on  a front  seat 
shouted  “Amen!”  in  a loud  voice.  It  was  a 
great  triumph  of  oratory.  Mr.  Hardhack 
and  Captain  Gritler  were  so  affected  that 
they  sprang  up  and  grasped  Mr.  Greening  by 
the  arms  and  rushed  him  to  the  platform 
where  they  dropped  him  into  a chair. 

“ I reckon  we’ll  bev  ter  send  that  feller  to 
the  legislater  some  day” — said  Captain  Grit- 
ler as  he  took  his  seat  again.  “I’ll  bet' his  ex- 
aminations won’t  amount  ter  nothin’  after 
this” — was  old  Johnson’s  comment. 

Mr.  Greening  was  at  first  a little  startled 
at  his  sudden  rash  into  prominence.  He 
rubbed  his  hand  over  his  face  and  hair  and  at 
last  rose  and  struck  the  desk  a tremendous 
blow  with  his  fist. 

“This  here  meetin’  will  come  ter  order  to 
onct.  The  elyquent  Speaker  as  chalked  me 
out  fer  empire  hez  sed  ser  much  thet  they 
ain’t  much  left  fer  me  ter  talk  about.  I be- 
lieve in  spellin’,  I do.  This  here  meetin’  will 
be  a big  thing  fer  Bear  Crick.  It’ll  show 
folks  where  their  weak  pints  is,  an’  set  ’em  fer 
ter  patcbin’  on  ’em  up.  So  let  the  work  go  on, 
sez  I,  an’  we’ll  all  larn  somethin’.  Now  then, 
they  tell  me  that  the  young  gals  of  Bear  Crick 
hez  gut  a song  fer  ter  sing.  We’re  all  ready 
fer  it,  I jedge.” 

At  this  invitation  the  young  women  with 
whom  1 had  practiced  “Murmuring  Sea” 
walked  bashfully  up  to  the  platform  and  gave 
the  song. 

“Now,  then,  folks,”  said  Mr.  Greening,  “the 
times  is  ripe  fer  spellin’.  I calls  both  masters 
up  here  fer  ter  draw  cuts.  When  they  gits 
the  sides  drawed  up,  I'm  a gonter  ask  Brother 
Dugan  fer  ter  speak  a few  words  on  this  here 
occasion.  ’Pears  ter  me  a few  remarks  frum 

;u  at  this  here  vital  hour  will  sorter  chink 

.x  well.” 


The  long-nosed  teacher  and  myself  walked 
up  to  the  platform  to  arrange  preliminaries. 

It  was  agreed  that  we  should  ai  range  our 
spellers  at  the  opposite  sides  of  the  room.  We 
should  “draw  cuts”  and  the  side  getting  the 
short  stick  should  have  to  spell  the  first  word. 
Mr.  Greening  was  to  give  out  the  words  f i om 
the  spelling  book.  There  were  to  be  25  picked 
spellers  on  each  side.  I was  glad  that  the  two 
teachers  were  not  allowed  to  contest.  I never 
was  a good  speller,  and  I thought  I could 
manage  my  forces  better  outside  the  ranks. 

District  Number  Three  put  forth  Captain 
Gritler  as  head  speller.  1 led  my  line  with 
Mr.  Mouser.  Next  him  I put  little  Edith  Bell, 
and  ranged  the  others  in  regular  order  with 
Alvira  at  the  end  of  the  line.  Mr.  Mouser 
pulled  at  his  stiff  collar  and  flourished  his 
clean  handkerchief  in  great  style.  While  we 
were  forming  the  lines  the  two  leaders  indulged 
in  a little  bragging  match  that  did  much  to 
encourage  the  fearful  ones.  When  the  spellers 
were  ready  the  long-nosed  teacher  and  I took 
our  places  on  the  platform,  and  informed  Mr. 
Greening  that  we  were  ready.  Without  any 
invitation  Mr.  Dugan  arose  and  began  his  ad- 
dress. It  is  Dot  necessary  for  me  to  give  this 
speech  in  full.  Mr.  Dugan  gave  us  some  ex- 
cellent advice,  but  he  nearly  spoiled  the  pa- 
tience of  the  waiting  spellers.  W e were  all 
glad  when  he  sat  down  and  Mr.  Greening 
arose  with  his  spelling-book  in  hand. 

“Spell,  diamond,”  he  said,  in  a tremendous 
voice  with  his  eyes  upon  Mr.  Mouser.  Mr. 
Mouser  pulled  his  collar  away  from  his  throat, 
thought  for  a moment,  and  began 


THE  “COMMON  SENSE”  MILK  PAIL 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I go  to  school  now 
and  have  to  walk  eight  miles  a day.  My  pet 
dove  I told  you  about  last  year,  seems  to  be 
very  glad  to  see  me  every  day  when  I return 
from  school.  I have  a little  black  pointer 
puppy  since  the  last  time  I wrote  to  you.  Mj 
little  kitten  is  now  a cat,  and  he  caught  an 
English  sparrow  on  the  lawn.  There  are  lots 
of  birds  building  in  our  garden.  I have  writ- 
ten you  a great  many  letters,  but  never  have 
seen  any  printed.  Do  you  think  it  is  time  to 
sow  muskmelon  seed  yet.  If  so,  I have  got 
a new  packet.  Please  send  me  a premium 
list  if  you  have  one  to  spare.  Papa  has  got  a 
px-etty  little  colt  which  was  born  last  night.  I 
must  now  study  my  lessons  for  Monday. 

Your  affectionate  nephew, 

HARRY  L.  H.  HAYES. 

[That  cat  is  doing  good  work.  Sow  the 
melon  seeds  now,  any  time.— o.  m ] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I would  like  to  be  one 
of  the  Cousins,  if  you  will  put  my  name  on 
the  list.  I am  a little  girl,  10  years  old.  I 
read  the  Cousins’  letters  every  week.  Pa  has 
taken  the  Rural  for  four  years.  W e have  34 
hogs  and  19  pigs,  three  little  calves,  20  head  of 
cattle,  and  eight  cows.  We  have  two  colts; 
one  is  just  as  black  as  a coal ; two  large  colts, 
and  four  horses,  21  head  of  sheep  and  five 
lambs.  We  have  a little  garden.  I have  a 
sister  nine  years  old.  I have  three  larger  sis- 
ters and  two  brothers.  We  have  about  120 
chickens  and  about  85  little  chicks.  We 
have  a bird.  I live  on  a farm  of  160  acres. 

Burdette,  Ind.  hattie  kuhn. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I like  to  read  your 
letters  in  the  children’s  letter  box.  I wrote 
to  you  before  and  I consider  myself  your 
nephew.  I am  not  writing  this,  but  my  sister 
is  writing  for  me.  I will  be  11  years  old  next 
June.  We  have  72  little  chickens;  we  have 
four  little  pigs.  We  have  four  horses  and 
one  colt:  it  is  so  pretty.  My  mother  received 
your  Seed  Distribution.  My  sister  has  not 
planted  the  Garden  Treasures  yet,  but  will 
soon.  Peach  blossoms  are  nearly  open  here. 
We  have  two  calves.  We  live  on  a farm  two 
miles  from  Huntingdon,  Pa.  We  have  a little 
kitten.  My  Mamma  claims  it.  We  want  you 
to  send  us  a name.  I send  my  best  regards  to 
the  Cousins.  My  mamma  has  taken  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  a good  while. 

Your  nephew,  miles  n.  kephart. 


This  Is  the 
only  pcr/cot 
Pali  made.— 
There  are  no 
seams  In  the 
front  to  catch 
the  dirt.  It  has 
a perfectly  fl t- 
ting  strainer, 
which  can  be 
Instantly  re- 
moved, so  that 

every  part  of 
the  pall  may 
be  quickly  and 
I ho  roughly 

cleaned. 

Extra  strain- 

patentkd.  era  can  be  ob- 
tained at  any  time.  „nrt  Is  In  aU 

The  Pall  Is  made  from  heavy  XX  tin,  and  is  in  au 

^ftdfo’r  siA-cfa'l  cYrcularT^  <Agents  wanted. 

MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  TEATS. 
This  is  the  best  Tube  In  the  market.  Sent,  posb 
nald  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price. 

¥ube,  25 cents;  Five  Tubes,  *1.00.  Send  for  spe- 
cial circulars  to 

BARTLETT  Sc  DOW, 

DOWELL,  MASS. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

ANEW  BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE. 

KELLOGG’S 

oy cil  Salt. 

POSITIVELY  PREVENTS  BUTTER 
FROM  EVER  BECOMING  RANCID. 
Fndorsed  by  George  B.  Douglas,  Esq.,  Ex-President 
Mercantile  Exchange:  Putnam  Conklin,  Esq.,  Manager 
Th.ul^r  Whv  and  & Co.'s  Butter  Department  New 
York  Cl tw  col  W m.  Crozier,  Northport,  L I.,  N.Y.; 
St  Louis  Dairy  Co.,  Charles  Cabanne,  Gen  1 Manager, 
It  Louis,  Mo.r  and  others.  See ^American  Agriculturist . 

P^OK^SALTUBY-^ebwlsmrn  Dairy  Supply  Co..  88 
and  M Lake  Street,  Chicago  HI.;  6hll|s  L Jones, 

Kaufman  ^ewe^Haute?to^lanarw?^.eFUhlan,'  Southl 
^M™S'’^^^ggama.n,aHotStonyTe^M:^.jQ>.,|^w’ 
cellus.’  Schenectady,  N.  Y.:  Spangler  & Rich,  M pinner 
. Woodward  & Co.,  Hartford,  Conn..  H.  C.  lanner 
ATo  Saluda  N C.:  R.  Stokes  Sayre,  Talladega.  Ala., 
Ten  Broeck  & Wentworth,  Chatham,  N.  J£kn  1 . 
Ilonas  Mt . Jackson.  Va  : Charles  A.  Muller,  Beekman, 
N Y Homer  Ramsdell  Trans  Co.,  Newbi^gh,  N.  ., 
J.'  B.Templemau.  Broadway.  Va.;  1 C. ^Leslle.SpO 
fluid  Ohio;  Butter  Preservative  Salt  Co.,  wew  lora 
Citv!  N.  Y.,  and  dealers  in  dairy  supplies  generally 
throughout  the  United  States. 

bYt TER  I’ll  ES  E if  v A T I V E HALT  CO., 

Office  and  Factory.  w v 

Foot  of  West  Eleventh  Street,  New  York  City , N.  Y. 


Alai  Engine  on  Cornish  Boiler. 

The  cheapuHt,  firBt- 
clasH,  horizontal  Kn- 

Sine  In  the  market. 

.nginesof  all  kludii, 
for  Sawing,  Tbrenb- 
Ing,  and  Ginning,  a 
specialty.  Saw  and  A 
Grist  Mills,  Thre- 
shing Machines, 
etc.,  a specialty. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Catakfoe. 

A.B.FA  IUJI  II  Alt,  . 

York,  Penna. 


“The  American” 


RUSTLESS 


PURE  MILK. 

WARREN* 

MILK  BOTTLES 

Patented  March  28d,  1880. 

Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
of  Milk  in  all  Cities 
and  Towns.  ► 

A LONG-NEEDED  WANT 
AT  LAST  SUPPLIED. 
A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 
73  Murray  St.,  NEW  I0BK. 

ESTABLISHED  1866. 


SIMPLE  — DURABLE  — EFFICIENT. 

mancfactubed  and  fob  sale  by 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY, 

QUINCY  HALL,  BOSTON, 

And  58  BEEKMAN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  Circular  and  Illustrated 
Pamphlet  of  Implements  and  Machines. 

IRON 
WATER 

■ | ! PIPE. 

S<T It E WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  CO.. 

7 & 9 CLIFF  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
Bbaman,  Dow  & Co..  Boston,  Ag'ts  for  New  England. 

KING’S  IMPROVED 

HAY  CARRIER. 

lie  discount  for  early  orders.  ~ 

JACOB  KELLER,  Box  814,  Marion,  O. 

K STANDARD  HAYING  TOOLS 

f OR  STACKING  OUT  IN  FIELDS  OR  MOWIHO  AWAY  IN  BARNS 

The  use  of  a good  Hay  Carrier  and  Fork  a few  hours  in  » catching 
time  may  sav!  many  times  its  cost.  At  such  tunes,  anything  that 
facilitates  the  handling  of  hay  lessens  the  riskjrom  bad  weather. 


Four-  Wheel  Carrier. 

We  manufacture  Antl-Frictlon,  Reversible,  Swivel  H 
Hay  Carriers,  Harpoon  and  Grapple  Horse  Hay  Fortes, 

Floor  Hooks,  etc.  Also  the  celebrated  H all  aday 
Geared  Wind  Mills,  Corn  Shelters,  Feed  Mills, Stalk  Cotter., 
Horse  Powers,  Jacks,  Tanks,  Pumps,  etc.  Send  for  eataiogu. 
and  Drices.  Agents  wanted  in  all  un  as  signed .territory. 

$ 8.  WIND  ENGINE  & PUMP  CO..  Batavia,  III. 


CHEAP  UfllTCQ  DOnne  Applied  by  our  new 
STKONG  WMILn  rnUUlJ  Patent  method 

In  the  time  and  M the  labor  of  any  other  way.  Does  not 
rust  nor  rattle.  It  is  an  Economical  and  DURABLE 
SUBSTITUTE  for  PLASTER  on  walls.  Ornamental 
CARPETS  and  RUGS  of  same  material,  cheaper  and 
better  than  Oil  Cloths.  (^Catalogue  and  SampU-8  Free* 

W.H.FAY& CO. CAMDEN, N.J. 

ST-  LOUIS.  MINNEAPOLIS.  OMAHA. 


BERRY  BOXES 

Send  for  Illustrated  cata- 
logue. N. IS.HA  1. 1.  CO. 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


and  all  kinds  of 
FRUIT  BASKETS 

—AND— 

PACKAGES 


e g-  to  SS  a day.  Samples  worth  8T50.FREE. 

Lines  not  under  the  horse  s feet.  Write 

Brewster  Safety  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Holly, Mich. 

Fe^FeCtP  OXvScH 

Entirely  Different.  Greatest  Improvement. 
Its  success  is  unprecedented.  Gained  greater 
popularity  at  home  in  three  months,  without  ad- 
vertising,  than  all  other  Oxygen  Treatments 
combined  after  twenty  years  of  advertising.  For 
Consumption,  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Asthma, 
Throat  Troubles,  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  Ner- 
vous Prostration  and  General  Debility.  Purifies 
and  Enriches  the  Blood.  Home  Treatment 
shipped  all  over  the  world.  Interesting  letters 
from  prominent  patients  showing  its  great  Su- 
periority, and  Treatise  Free  by  Mail. 

Walter  c.  browning,  m.  d., 

1235  Arch  Street.  - P H ILADELPH IA.  PA 


Umpire  drill 


fUjscrttaneaujj 


EDEGANT  LARGE 

OOO  TURKISH  KUOS 

LM-V..11  in  the  1. ABIES  of  purchasers  of  Sample 
Harness  with  a view  of  an  agency  in  territory  where 
5e  haven.,  agent.  Send  for  full  partlculsrs 
SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  *. 


Scrofula 


AGENTS 

. , 1 - t f on A.T  Grtirnl  VorlfK  1 ). 


Probably  no  form  of  disease  Is  s'  generally  dls 
tributed  among  our  whole  population  as  scrofula. 
Almost,  every  individual  has  th  s went  PolsoC 
coursing  bis  veins  The  terribi'.  sufferings  en 
dured  by  those  afflicted  with  i<  rofuloua  sores 
cannot  be  understood  l.y  others,  and  their  grati- 
tude on  finding  a remedy  that  cures  them,  aston- 
ishes a well  parson.  The  wonderful  power  of 

Hoocfs  Sarsaparilla 

In  eradicating  every  form  of  Scrofula  has  been  so 
clearly  and  fully  demonstrated  that  It  leaves  no 
doubt  that  It  Is  the  greatest  medical  discovery  of 
this  generation.  It  is  made  by  C.  I.  HOOD  & CO., 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  is  sold  by  all  druggists. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


LOOK 

HERE 

o I WILSON,  Grand  Forks,  Oak.,  is  averaging 
w' . in  ol-(|(*rs  i day.  WM.  SEKV1S,  I nilo, 
HI  is  clearing  #»-««  PJ‘r  day.  These  are 
. 1 v Samples.  Catalogue  Free. 

- L SllEI’ARD  A CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


EMPIRE  DRILL  CO.  SH0RTSVILLE,N.Y. 

AGRICULTURAL  SALT, 

Containing,  by  analysis  of  Prof.  P.  B. 

4 59  per  cent.;  nitrogen  equal  to  2 per  cent.  Ammonia. 
Put  up  iu  200-lb.  bags  at  very  low  price. 

NITRATE  SODA 

AND 

NITRATE  potash. 

WM.  DAVISON  & CO., 

Baltimore,  Md. 


100  Choice  Hew  Recitations 

fora  2c.  stamp.  CADIZ  CARD  CO.,  Cadiz, 


iifh  It  V CRATES  of  all  kinds;  made  of  the  best 

Teachers  or  Students  In  each  county, 
p.  W.  ZIEGLER  & CO.,  Philadelphia. 

B0T8F0RD  W1G0N  ROISTER  SPRING 
• Raises  spring  board  only  live  In- 
U-hcs.  Strong, Simple  and  Durable. 
JKor  sale  by  dealers  or  address 
r Pomeroy  A Pe.rioo,  I.otkporl,  B.  I. 


$65 


a BOTSFORD  . 
9 WAGON  spring! 


Fertilize  your  Lawns  with  WEN- 
DELLS’S  INODOROUS  FERTILIZER. 
Warranted  as  strong  as  any  in  the  Market. 

Five  pounds,  30  cents;  25  pounds,  $1; 
50  pounds,  $1.75;  100  pounds,  $2.75; 
200  pounds,  $4.50. 

F.  H.  WENDELL, 

Fairview,  IV.  J. 

gutta-fhhcha  roofing 

FOR  FLAT  AND  STEEP  ROOFS. 

Cheap,  Durahle^E^ly^pp.l^F.re.PrbOf,  Wind- 

For  Factories,  Mills,  Barns,  Sheds,  Etc. 

Empire  Roofing  Co., 

357  North  liitU  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


PERSONALS. 


The  Queen  of  Italy  has  an  $800  fan ; but  it 
raises  no  more  wind  than  a two-for-flve-eents’ 
palm-leaf. 

Henry  George  says:  “For  myself  I am  in 
favor  of  absolute  free  trade.”  His  numerous 
followers  among  the  workingmen  of  the 
country  would  suffer  most  from  its  adoption. 

Ex-Gov.  W illiam  Smith,  popularly  known 
as  “Extra  Billy”  Smith,  died  at  his  home  in 
Fauquier  County,  Va  , Wednesday,  aged  89. 
Twice  Governor  of  Virginia  and  a Brigadier- 
General  in  the  Confederate  army. 

Mr.  Beecher’s  Peekskill  farm,  “Boscobel,” 
has  been  leased  for  the  summer  by  General 
Thomas,  President  of  the  East  Tennessee  Rail- 
road Company,  with  the  option  of  baying  it. 
The  farm  has  36  acres,  and  there  are  more 
than  4,000  trees  on  it,  representing  every  sort 
that  grows  in  the  latitude  of  Peekskill. 

Mrs.  Langtry  lives  in  her  car  during  her 
professional  tours.  As  she  dislikes  traveling 
exceedingly,  toward  the  end  of  the  season 
she  becomes  very  nervous,  and  is  finally  un- 
able to  sleep,  eat  or  read.  Her  New  York 
home  is  to  her  a haven  of  rest  during  the  few 
weeks  that  she  can  occupy  it. 

Senator  Stanford,  of  California,  has 
given  to  his  brother.  Josiah  Stanford,  the 
Hambui'g  Warm  Springs  property  in  Alame- 
da County,  directly  across  the  bay  from  San 
Francisco.  The  estate  was  once  a favorite 
health  resort,  and  is  valued  at  $250,000.  The 
deed  stated  that  it  was  transferred  for  “love 
and  affection .” 

Practically  California  has  four  United 
States  Senators.  Nevada  Senators  never  live 
in  that  State,  but  when  not  in  Washington 
make  their  homes  in  San  Francisco.  Fair, 
whose  term  has  just  expired,  did  not  spend  a 
week  in  Nevada  during  his  six  years  as  Sena- 
tor. Jones  lives  in  San  Francisco,  as  does 
Stewart,  who  succeeds  Fair. 

Senator  Stanford  relates  that  he  earned 
his  first  money  when  six  years  old  by  sendin,  , 
to  market  a lot  of  horse-radish  which  grew  in 
his  father’s  garden.  His  second  venture, 
which  he  declares  was  the  most  successful 
speculation  of  his  life,  was  selling  five  bushels 
of  chestnuts,  which  he  and  his  brothers  bad 
gathered  for  family  use,  for  $25. 

. The  sons  of  Governor  Crittenden  who 
paid  to  have  Jesse  James  murdered,  because 
he  did  not  dare  to  arrest  him,  run  a real-estate 
office,  at  Kansas  City,  and  their  office  boy  is 
Jesse  James,  Jr.,  the  14-year-old 'son  of  the 
bandit — merely  the  haphazard  result  of  an  ad 
vertisement  in  which  the  place  was  given  to 
the  first  applicant. 

Mary  Harden,  who  died  at  Athens,  Ga., 
last  week,  at  the  age  of  78,  and  was  buried  in 
Atlanta  Sunday,  is  said  to  have  been  the  wo- 
man for  whom  John  Howard  Payne  wrote  his 
“Home,  Sweet  Home.”  It  isasserted  that  the 
original  copy  of  the  famous  song  was  buried 
with  her,  as  it  was  interlined  with  love  de 
clarations  from  Payne  which  Miss  Harden 
did  not  wish  to  have  the  public  see. 

The  Hon.  George  W.  Jones,  now  living  in 
Dubuque,  at  the  age  of  86,  was  once  member 
of  Congress  for  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin 
when  it  included  all  Iowa;  once  United  States 
Senator  from  Iowa;  once  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  Bogota,  and  once  United  States 
Surveyor  General.  Last  week  a committee  of 
citizens  raised  a fund  of  $1,300  and  lifted  a 
mortgage  for  $800  which  was  about  to  be 
foreclosed,  and  which  would  have  left  Mr. 
Jones  and  his  aged  wife  homeless  in  the  world. 

The  remaining  $500  were  given  to  Mrs.  Jones. 

The  Hon.  James  Geddes,  President  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  died 
at  the  home  of  his  son-in-law,  in  Syracuse  at 
five  o’clock  Monday  morning,  of  Bright’s  dis- 
ease. Mr.  Geddes  was  the  son  of  the  late 
George  Geddes.  He  was  a member  of  the  As- 
sembly in  1883  and  1884.  For  25  years  he  had 
been  connected  with  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  and  held  the  position  of 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager  for  a 
number  of  years  prior  to  last  year,  when  he 
was  elected  President.  He  was  a Republican 
in  politics,  and  56  years  old  at  his  death. 

Associate  Justice  William  R.  Wood,  of 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  died  at  Washington 
Saturday.  Born  at  Newark,  Ohio,  Aug.  3, 

1824.  Graduated  at  Yale  in  1843,  and  two 
years  later  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar. 
Mayor  of  Newark  in  1856  and  again  in  185L 
Served  two  terms  in  the  Ohio  Assembly,  and 
in  1861  became  Lieut.-Col.  of  the  76th  Ohio 
Regiment.  Served  constantly  with  the  West- 
ern armies  till  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he 
was  Brigadier-General  and  brevet  Major- 
General.  Lit^d  in  Ala.  and  Ga.  in  1866,  ’67 
and  ’68,  and  though  a Democrat,  was  appoint- 
ed by  Pres.  Grant  U.  S.  Circuit  Judge  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit,  comprising  the  States  of  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and 
Texas.  On  Dec.  15,  1880,  Pres.  Hayes  ap- 
pointed him  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  retire- 
ment of  Justice  Strong. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater  begins,  in  the  May 
Century,  a series  of  articles  on  “The  Chem- 
istry of  Foods  and  Nutrition.”  The  object  of 
the  articles  apparently  is  to  show  what  chem- 
ical analysis  proves  as  to  the  value  of  various 
foods.  It  is  claimed,  and  very  justly  too,  that 
the  poor  could  live  better  and  more  cheaply 
by  a more  careful  selection  of  foods.  One 
thing  is  always  overlooked  in  this  selection  of 
a proper  food  by  chemistry,  and  that  is  the 
fact  that  different  men  have  different  desires 
and  tastes.  One  man  likes  milk  while  another 
cannot  drink  it  with  any  comfort.  Strawber- 
ries are  a luxury  to  many,  while  with  others 
they  produce  constipation  and  general  ill 
health.  It  is  just  the  same  with  cheese,  oat- 
meal, fish  and  other  foods.  The  more  refined 
and  educated  the  man,  the  more  must  his  ap- 
petite and  taste  be  consulted;  so  that  while 
chemical  analysis  can  point  out  dozens  of  ways 
in  which  the  food  bill  can  be  reduced  it  can- 
not be  entirely  depended  upon.  Prof.  At- 
water considers  oleomargarine  a perfectly  le- 
gitimate food.  He  says  its  composition  agrees 
very  closely  with  that  of  butter  from  cow’s 
milk.  He  appears  to  think  that  the  inventor 
of  oleomargarine  was  a public  benefactor,  one 
who  placed  a wholesome  and  nutritious  food 
within  reach  of  the  poorer  classes.  This  is  the 
chemist’s  side  of  the  case,  and  it  is  about  the 
view  that  chemical  analysis  reaches  regarding 
all  cheap  food  products. 

In  Detphaven  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  gives 
some  admirable  sketches  of  Maine  characters. 
The  book  is  written  so  simply  and  easily  that 
one  cannot  realize  its  power  until  the  second 
thought  comes — after  the  reading.  There  is 
quaint  humor  in  the  story  of  the  woman  who 
goes  to  the  circus  and  finds  that  the  noted 
“fat  woman”  is  a former  neighbor.  It  was 
true  heroism  that  induced  the  fat  woman  to 
inform  her  old  friend  that  she  could  not  come 
within  100  pounds  of  her  advertised  weight. 


The  faces  of  the  Apache  Indians  shown  in 
the  May  Century  are  interesting  to  study. 
They  are  dark,  revengeful,  cruel  faces,  full  of 
hate  and  bitterness.  The  worst  face  of  all 
is  that  of  old  Geronimo,  the  rascal  who 
caused  so  much  trouble  on  the  frontier.  There 
have  been  Indians  with  a certain  amount  of 
honor  and  manliness,  but  we  get  the  idea  that 
these  Apaches  are  the  most  cruel  and  blood- 
thirsty gang  of  ruffians  this  country  has  ever 
known.  If  they  have  any  redeeming  quali- 
ties, we  fail  to  see  what  they  are. 

The  sale  of  Ben  Hur  is  remarkable.  Next 
to  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  it  has  the  steadiest  sale 
of  any  novel  ever  published  in  this  country. 
It  is  a book  that  ought  to  be  in  every  family. 
It  is  the  most  powerful  picture  of  the  country 
and  times  of  our  Savior,  that  has  ever  been 
written  since  the  New  Testament  was  pre- 
pared. In  reading  it  one  is  strangely  im- 
pressed with  the  vast  and  patient  study  and 
reading  necessary  to  enable  the  author  to 
write  as  he  does.  The  description  of  the 
chariot  race,  the  discovery  of  the  lepers  in 
the  prison,  the  meeting  of  the  wise  men  in  the 
desert,  Ben  Hur  as  a galley  slave,  and  the 
dozens  of  other  vivid  word  pictures  can  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  read  them  careful- 
ly. In  making  up  a list  of  books  that  ought 
to  be  in  the  family  library,  we  should  by  all 
means  include  Ben  Hur. 


JtUsrclUnccrua  :3uUcrttginct. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

To  destroy  injurious  insects  is  conceded  by  ail  or- 
chardists  as  necessary  to  secure  perfect  fruit,  for  full 
directions  and  outfit  for  hand  or  horse  power  at  bottom 
cash  prices  address 

FI  ELI)  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Lockport,  . 


Virginia  Land  Agency. 

Cheap  Farms.  Splendid  Climate.  Short  Mild  Winters- 
Good  Marksts.  Descriptive  Land  List  Free. 

GRIFFIN  & JERVIS,  PETERSBURG,  VA. 


6 


NET  INTEREST 

GUARANTEED  by  the 

£ JA11VIS-CONKLIN 


6! 


moRTta^E  trust  co., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Capital  Paid-up  $1,000,000 

Debentures  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  Improved 
real  estate  held  by  the  Mercautlle  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 
Call  at  office  or  write  for  particulars. 

ROLAND  R.  CONKLIN, 

Equitable  Building,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE. 

A oeautiful  COUNTRY  RESIDENCE  and  FARM.  17 
ndies  from  N.  Y.  City,  consisting  of  4:S  Acres;  three 
acres  of  Ornamental  Grounds,  Lawns.  Evergreen  and 
Deciduous  Trees.  Shrubs,  etc.,  and  a fine  Lake  of  pure 
Spring  Water;  abundance  of  Fruit,  etc.;  a beautiful 
Grove  of  three  acres;  a fine  Gothic  House,  containing 
1 1 rooms;  a large  Barn  and  outbuildings.  Two  Horses 
one  Cow,  Carriages,  and  Implements.  Situate  about 
200  yards  from  the  “Rural  Grounds."  Price  Si.rcO 
Sl'.OOO  may  remain  on  mortgage,  it  Is  a beautiful  place 

fnv  thrum  who  Iavp  n ban  1 nA,"‘  Fwvr  lannlli.,  ...I.L  J-_ 


COOLEY  CREAMERS. 

Largely  Imitated,  but  not  equaled. 

They  have  a PATENTED  PROCESS 
which  No  Others  can  Use. 

Are  used  by  more  fine  batter  makers  and  stock  breeders 
m ?tller  apparatus,  because  they  have  proved  to 

with®  aDd  best  quality  of  butter 

L i *\ ^ J* i*>01V.and  expense.  They  surpass  every- 
, Cream-Gatbering  System.  Have  both  Top 
Skimmers.  Cream  drawn  fibstotlast 
No  dangeb  OF  sediment.  Thick  walls,  with  dead  air 
wjth  or  without  lce  SJEVEN  o h 
MEDALS  and  EIGHTEEN  SILVER  MED  II  s 
awarded  fnrHunoHnrifr  A/r,.o« — i . ” Send  for 

IS’  SWING  CHURNS,  r.unf.KA  a 
line  of  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


■ i nii’i  ao,  timi  l L 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 


ri  and 


WATERPROOF  HAY  COVERS  ct r* 

for  ciicular8.  Samples,  etc.,  free.  Mention  this  paper  ’ * ’ and  9 cts  per  yard*  and  is  36  inches  wide.  Send 

u.  S.  WATERPROOFING  FIBER  CO.  (LIMITED).  56  SOUTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


London  purple  Potato  luls 

Farmers,  be  mse  and  SAVE  VBIIR  PPn»,'  i.  ■ . * ** 

Which  is  THE  BEST,  8AFEST^nd CIIF  APlSSr  LON?ON  PURPLE, 
Bugs,  Canker  Worms,  Pear  Slues  Pmfon,fo^  kl!lin«  Potato 

authorities,  colleges,  newspapers  and  G ranee  used'  The  Ieadln«  agricultural 

For  sale  at  all  dealers.  Full  particulars  and  .™a8.tere 'ecoD“nend  “London  Purple.” 
U C M I NPllf  ■ V)C  i n.  2 Free  from  BoIe  manufacturers 

HEMINGWAY  S LONDON  PURPLE  CO.  L’TD. 


NEW  YORK 

CATTLE  AND  DAIRY  SHOW. 


REGULAR  SEPARATORS. 
TURBINE  SEPARATORS, 
WITHOUT  ENGINE, 

HAND  POWER  SEPARATORS 
LACTOCRITUS,  ’ 

CHURN  TURBINES, 

“BABY”  HAND  MACHINES, 
EMULSORS, 

ALL  SIZES. 


NEW  YORK,  MAY  10— 14. 

SPECIAL  FEATURE 


MODERN  EUROPEAN  DAIRY, 


All  Dr.  I)e  Lavals  Inventions  a»d  Latest 


mprovemeuts. 


running  complete  without  engine  SHAFT- 

, ,,  . . . ING  OR  BELTING. 

Address  for  descriptive  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

_____ Sale  0ffices’  221  D°ck  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


THE  BRADLEY 

“BIG  6”  MOWER 

ley  No.  fi  is  the  most  economle^f  torn  e S de““>nstrated  that  the  Brad- 
iu  the  VVorid.  %?de“r  armdl?sWerS  a"a  Knkcs  are  the  Beet 

BRADLEY  & CO., 

32  So.  Market  SI.,  Boston.  SyTRCUSG  N Y 


BRICK 


AND 


^MACHINERY 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Send  for  circular  & prices. 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  £ SON, 

Willoughby,  Ohio. 


tandard 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

• 'or  Poultry  Fencing. 

I 7-8  OF  ONK  CENT  FOB  2 INCH  MESH  NO.  1!)  WIRE. 
I EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

[Hatchers  ami  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular.  Brockner  & F.vans. 

2S  VF.SEY  STREET.  N.  Y.  CITY. 


JromI  rlzeWlnners;  Wyandottes, Plymouth 
Rocks,  Light  Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins  and 
\ Games.  My  8th  Annual  Circular  mailed 


lllllJll  V,  . J GUBlldl  t IK 

tT  iaTVv  £tw,is  particulars. 

Box  102,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


C.  Harris, 


SPRAY  the  HEN  House,  Rose  Rushes,  Cur- 
wi-i1’  , eTc„L?£.d.£!S!.nfect  Buildings,  will)  the 

BELLOWS  ATOM1ZEK,  price  «•->. 

1.  W oodnnon,  74  Canalport  Ave  , Chicago,  111. 


niaj  i cuiaiii  UH  iiiuiikitgu.  1 1<  71  IJl'HUllIU  J place 

for  those  who  love  a healthy  country  locality,  within 
easy  distance  of  the  city  Trains  every  hour  or  so 
Address  or  call.  F.  SCHLUETEK, 

River  Edge,  Bergen  Co.,  New  Jersey* 


JERSEY  RED,  I’OI.ANIMIIFNA, 
< lnwu  r White,  Iti-rkhliirc  Sc  York- 
shire Rigs.  Southdown,  tots  wold 
and  Oxford  Down  Shrepand  Lambs 
Seotrli  Colley  Shepherd  Dogs  and 
Fnney  Poultry.  Send  for  Catalogue 
W.ATLEE  BURPEE  it  CO.PfaJU.Pft 


n»ost  perfect  Force. Feed 
Fertilizer  livJll  in  existence.  8end  for  cir- 
cular. A.  R.  I litcs  >•»•!  * u ■»., 


Macomber’s  Hand  Planter,  for  Com , Beans, 

ana  Beet  Seed.  The  best  In  the  world.  Money  refund 
ed  If  It  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  after  a fair  trial 
Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular  and  terms 
r P*  JJ1,  ^ucoinber  Co.,  MTr’s,  Adams,  Grand 
Isle  Co.,  Vt.  Gen  1 Agents:  A.  C.  Stoddard,  North 
Rro,?ki?e,d’  Mass*;  E-  ruck  Mason,  Litchfield,  Conn. 
H.  M.  Smith  & Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Magic  Pliatogra  pliH.- Surprising  developments 
A package  of  10  assorted,  with  instructions,  to  any  ad- 
dress,  for  2.) c.  J.  C.  Sunderland,  Hartford,  Wis. 


MOSELEY’S 

OCCIDENT  CREAMERY 

AND  REFRICERATOR. 

Quantity  INCREASED.  Quality  IMPROVED. 
No  sediment  with  either  milk  or  cream 

Mold  Strictly  on  JVIerit.  tST  One 
at  wholesale  where  we  have  no  Agent. 
MOSELEY  & PRITCHARD  MFG.CO 
Send  for  circular,  Clinton,  Iowa. 


MAY  28 


ins  nunHfc  . v.l.,*.... 


GRACE  AND  THE  MOON. 

Dear  little  Grace  at  the  window  stood, 

Watching,  that  winter  night, 

The  great  round  moon  In  the  far  blue  ulty, 

Where  It  shone  so  big  and  bright. 

Till  a cloud  swept  over  its  shining  face. 

Then  she  turned  with  a little  pout: 

“I  wanted  to  look  at  the  moon,”  she  said, 

“But  somebody’s  blowed  it  out!” 

— Wide  Awake. 

Some  mens  vas  alvays  like  der  key  bole  on 
dor  back  of  a clock.  Dhey  vas  bebint  time  — 

Ne iv  Age. 

There  is  a dentist  in  a Mich,  town,  the  sign 
over  whose  door  reads:  Teeth  extracted  with- 
out eny  pane.  Laffin  gas  (10)  cents  a Ha  Ha! 
—Life. 

Old  Man:  “If  I had  50  cents  and  gave  it  to 
you  to  get  changed  in  order  to  get  a penny, 
what  would  be  left?”  Street  Arab:  “An  old 
man!” — New  Age. 

A Troy  paper  speaks  of  a dog  fight  being 
“nipped  in  the  bud  A dog  fight  must  be  a 
very  interesting  botanical  phenomenon.  Som- 
erville Journal. 

Some  odd  dinner  customs  still  prevail.  The 
Romans  used  to  recline  at  their  banquets,  and 
the  habit  of  lying  at  public  dinners  still  pre- 
vails. —Boston  Commercial  Bulletin. 

Mistress:  “Bridget,  everything  in  the 
house  is  covered  with  dust.  I can’t  stand  this 
dust  any  longer.”  Bridget:  “Do  as  I do  mum 
— don’t  pay  any  attention  to  it.”  Texas  Sift- 
ings. 

Miss  B. : “Why  is  it,  Mr.  A.,  that  whenever 
you  refer  to  a Boston  friend  you  invariably 
use  the  word  ‘fellow?’  ” New  Yorker:  “Ob, 
because  he  belongs  around  the  Hub,  of  couise. 

— Boston  Globe. 

Contributor:  “Here  is  a manuscript  1 wish 
to  submit.”  Editor  (waving  his  hand):  “I’m 
sorry.  We  are  all  full  just  now.”  Contri- 
butor (blandly):  “Very  well;  I will  call  again 
when  some  of  you  are  sober.”—  Gazette  and 
Courier. 

An  inquiring  man  thrust  his  fingers  into  a 
horse’s  mouth  to  see  how  many  teeth  it  had ; 
and  the  horse  closed  its  mouth  to  see  how 
many  fingers  the  man  had.  The  curiosity  of 
each  was  fully  satisfied. — Town  and  Country 
Journal. 

An  Indian  chief  who  was  visiting  at  W ash- 
ington  at  Government  expense  was  introduced 
to  a Senator  recently  who  has  a very  bald 
head.  The  chief  looked  at  him  some  moments 
with  great  interest.  Finally  he  said : “Ugh! 
Where  you  fight  Injun  some  time?”— Michi- 
gan Farmer. 

A little  fellow  of  four  years  went  to  a 
blacksmith  to  see  his  father’s  horse  shod,  and 
was  watching  closely  the  work  of  the  shoeing. 
The  blacksmith  began  to  pare  the  horse’s  hoof, 
and  thinking  this  wrong,  the  little  boy  said, 
earnestly,  “My  pa  don’t  want  his  horse  made 
any  smaller.” — Life. 

Old  Gentleman  (putting  a few  questions) : 
“Now,  boys-ah— can  any  of  you  tell  me 
what  commandment  Adam  broke  when  he 
took  the  forbidden  fruit?”  Small  scholar  (like 
a shot):  “Please,  sir,  th’worn’t  no  command- 
ments then,  sir  1”  Questioner  sits  corrected.— 
Town  and  Country  Journal. 

Little  Danforth  has  evidently  been  a 
close  observer  of  the  art  of  home  dressing,  for 
the  other  night  he  broke  out  in  an  abrupt, 
skeptical  way:  “Mamma,  does  God  really 
make  all  the  little  boys?”  “Yes,  Dannie.” 
“But  where  are  the  seams?  He  can’t  pull  a 
whole  skin  on  over  ’em  when  he  gets  ’em  made, 
can  he?” — Babyhood. 

Young  Man:  “Is  it  true,  Doctor,  that  smok- 
ing cigarettes  tends  to  soften  the  brain? 
Physician:  “There  is  a belief  to  that  effect, 
but  with  all  our  boasted  modern  scientific  ap- 
pliances it  can  never  be  verified.”  Young 
Man:  “Why,  Doctor?”  Physician:  “Because 
nobody  with  brains  ever  smokes  them.”— Vox 
Populi. 

A little  boy  at  a village  school  had  writ- 
ten the  word  “psalm”  in  his  copybook,  and 
accidentally  blotted  out  the  initial  “p”  with 
his  sleeve.  His  little  sister  sitting  at  his  side 
burst  into  tears  over  the  disaster,  but  the  spell- 
ing reformer  defiantly  exclaimed:  “What  if  I 
did  leave  him  out!  He  didn’t  spell  nothing, 
and  what  was  the  good  of  him?”— Pioneer 
Press. 

Some  years  ago  a Miss  H.  was  teaching 
school  in  Dixon,  III.  One  day  in  the  reading 
class  they  came  across  the  word  “magnet.” 
The  teacher  asked  how  many  in  the  class  knew 
what  a magnet  was,  and  requested  those  who 
knew  to  hold  up  their  right  hands.  All  the 
class  was  motionless  for  a moment,  and  then 
one  little  girl  rose  and  put  up  her  hand. 
“Well,  my  dear,”  said  the  teacher,  “what  is  a 
magnet'?”  “I  don’t  know,”  said  the  little  girl, 
“as  I know  what  it  is,  but  I have  seen  ’em  at 
Home  in  mother’s  cheese.”— American  Maga- 
zine. 


k 

T11E  CHILDREN  AND  THE  DOG. 


I Will  Insure  Your  Hogs. 

I will  Insure  herds  numbering  100  head  and  over 
against  death  from  disease. 
PROVIDED  MY  REMEDY  IK  FED 
to  them  under  my  direction,  and  the  hogs  prove  upon 
examination,  prior  to  contract,  to  he  in  a healthy  con 
diiion. 

FARMERS! 

IT  COSTS  LESS  TO  FEED  50  HOGS  W ITH 

DR.  JOS.  HAAS’ 

HOGaiflPOilLTST  REIEDY 


(None  genuine  without  this  trade  mark.) 

AS  A PREVENTIVE 

THAN  TO  LOSE  ONE  BY 

tv  ise  a s e. 

Because  the  extra  pork  It  puts  upon  the  hogs  will  re- 
turn three  times  its  coat. 

Fanners  and  Feeders  who  have  used  it  write  as  fol 

low's: 

I would  not  think  of  raising  hogs  without  it.— Lewis 
Miller,  Leaf  River,  Mo. 

I have  used  your  remedy  during  the  last  five  years, 
and  have  not  lost  a hog.  although  my  neighbors  have 
annually  sustained  great  losses.  I strongly  advise  Its 
use  In  a herd  at  all  times— Scott  Snlvely,  Arkoe,  Mo. 

I would  not  be  without  It  for  double  the  price. 
— Horace  Bliss,  Goshen,  Iowa. 

I would  not  think  of  stocking  up  with  six  or  seven 
hundred  hogs,  as  I am  this  fall,  had  I not  learned  by 
actual  trial  for  the  past  five  years,  that  when  your 
remedy  is  used  as  directed,  that  there  need  be  no  loss 
by  Swine  Disease.-  C.  O.  Benton,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 

I would  as  soon  neglect  feeding  my  hogs  their  natu- 
ral food  as  to  deprive  them  of  your  Hog  and  Poultry 
Remedy. -Jacob  M.  Harshbarger,  Ladoga,  Ind. 

Your  Remedy  Is  Just  the  thing  to  keep  the  hog  In 
good  health  — S.  W.  Gonzales,  Elmwood,  Neb. 

It  keeps  hogs  healthy  and  prevents  disease,  and 
pays  for  itself  In  putting  on  extra  flesh.-Joel  Wie- 
gart,  Grant  City,  Mo. 

It  has  never  failed  to  arrest  the  disease  yet.-Jones 
A Musselmen,  St.  Paris.  Ohio. 

Price  $2.50,  $1  25,  and  50  cents  per  box;  25  pound  cans, 
$12.50.  Write  for  testimonials. 

Send  two  cent  stamp  for  “Hogology,”  a pamphlet 
on  swine.  * 

Jos.  Haas,  V.  S., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STILL  AHEAD. 

74  1-3  Bushels  of  Corn  per  Acre  for  Three  Years. 

In  the  recently  published  experiments 
with  fertilizers  conducted  at  the  State 
Farm  in  Rhode  Island  for  three  years,  the 
Stockbridge  Com  Manure  comes  out 
ahead,  producing  in  three  years  an  aver- 
age of  74X  bushels  aud  4,326  pounds  of 
stover  per  acre,  or  TEN  PER  CENT. 

MORE  corn  than  was  produced  by  any 
other  fertilizer.  Equal  values  of  fertilizer 
were  used  in  each  case. 

At  the  price  at  which  these  manures 
can  be  bought  of  our  local  agents  this 
year,  they  will  be  found  the  cheapest  fer- 
tilizers in  the  market,  for  although  cost- 
ing a little  more  at  the  outset,  they  go  much 
further , and  there  is  less  to  handle  and 
apply. 

Get  lowest  cash  prices  before  buying. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


The  Armstrong  Vertical  Steam  Engine, 

WITH  STEEL  BOILER. 

Unsurpassed  in  Mate- 
rial and  Workmanship, 
and  fully  guaranteed  to 
be  equal  to  any  made  in 
the  essential  qualities  of 
Efficiency,  S i m p 1 1 c i ty, 
Durability,  and  the  low- 
est price  of  any  engine  of 
similar  sizes  in  the  market. 

Persons  desiring  Engines  of 
any  size  would  do  well  to  con- 
sult their  own  interests  by 
sending  for  our  Circular  and 
Testimonials. 

We  will  furnish  you  a 4 H. 

P.  Engine  and  Steel  Boil- 
er all  complete  for  SI 7 5. 

ARMSTRONG  BROS., 

I MANUFACTURERS, 

’SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 

, I Send  for  Catalogue. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker  when  you  write. 

WANTED.-AGENTS  to  sell  a first-class  and  rap- 
idly selling  invention.  We  can  guarantee  big  profl 
to  the  right  kirnmt  men-, G co  , r>u„alo,  N.  V, 

™TeUREK!i 

Awarded  FIRST  Pre- 
ml  urn  and  Gold  Med- 

al  at  World’s  Fair  New 
iOrleans.over  12  leading 
.Wind  Mills.  The  EIJ. 
HER  A,  after  a trial 
lasting  4 mos.  was  pro- 

at  the  head  of  Vot 

to  18  ft.  diameterofwnee  . o|, 

Pumping  or  Power  M,U8.t^r/eg  ^ 

parts  and  warr(mt«“  * the  Adam.  Dl- 
Iplication  Also  Mm.  OI  Hor,ePower. 

! rect  Draft  Bar"  . Address  Mfrs., 

MOORE  BROS.’  GALL  POWDER 

Heals  Collar  Galls, 

Heals  Boot  Galls, 

Heals  15it  Galls, 

Heals  Saddle  Galls, 

WHILE  the  ANIMAL  is  at  WORK. 

Price  Wl  per  can,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

MOOIIE  BROS..  Veterinary  Surgeons, 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker.]  Albany,  N.  V . 


750  KINDS  OF  FLOWERS 

FROM  SEED.  One  Cent  Each.  Send  FoivList. 

ALABAMA  NURSERIES,  Athens,  O. 

B ha”  TEDDER! 


Fall  I Washington  Territory  Fruits.  I 1887 

Gros  d’Ayeu  Prune.  Puyallup  Mammoth  (New)  and 
Cham  Dion  Gooseberries.  Evergreen  Blackberry  and 
Red  Huckleberry.  Washington  red -flowering  Cur- 
rant. Catalogue  free.  J.  IB.  OGLE, 

Puyallup.  Wash,  Ter. 


DUTCiT  BELTED  CATTLE 


Does  better  and  more 
work,  draws  easier,  costs 
less  for  repairs,  is  better 
made,  lasts  longer,  does 
not  run  on  the  spread 
grass,  is  the  only  Tedder 
proving  sat- 
isfactory 
after  be- 
ing years 
in  use. 


FRKK1  Circulars  and  prices  of  the  only 
' HAY  CARRIERS!  that  rjm.ri^htm- 
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»left  without  changing  1 


u m u v vi*«**is*"n  -»ny  vL_ 

— foubnd!HAY  FORKS  &tobe 
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SPECIAL  FARMERS  n i 

to  Bell  our 


nirvini  TO  W HIllTllillW  h a V © n L 

i£°wni  PAYMENTS  novelties. 


BELCHER  & TAYLOR  AGR’L  TOOL  CO. 

BOX  73  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MANS. 


^ agents. 

A<3OBoitN  BROS,  Box  A.  876,  MARION,  OHIO. 

GOOD  NEWS 
To  I ADIES. 

■ (!7TatoKt  idTcrTow'ayourTime 
to  get  orders  for  our  colehrated 
Ten**,  t’elD’ei*  and  Baklnir 
Powder,  and  secure  a beautiful 
Cold  Band  or  Mohs  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set,  Gold  jsand 
Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamg Castor,  or 
Webster's  Dictionary.  p^' cul are  ad dre  , 

P.  VW  St*  New  York. 


The  Cold-Water  Dip, 

(THYMO-CBBSOIj,) 

A very  highly  concentrated,  non-poisonous  fluid- 
mixes  readily  With  cold  or  warm  waler-the  simplest 
naf os t,  surest  cure  for  l ilko. 

many  prominent  Breeders,  oe  CO., 

plication.  T.  W.  LA  VV  I‘  ’{j^ijjmurc,  Mtl. 


* v iy 


Vol.  XL VI.  No.  1950. 


NEW  YOKK,  JUNE  11,  1887. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1887,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 


XANTHOCERAS  SORBIFOLIA. 


In  the  Rural  New-Yorker  (then  Moore’s 
R.  N.-Y.)  of  February  26,  1876,  the  present 
writer  said  of  this  new  shrub : 

"V 

“This  plant  is  still  rare  and  not  as  yet  offer- 
ed by  our  nurserymen.  Nevertheless,  we 
think  it  well  to  familiarize  our  readers  with 
the  names  and  characteristics  of  novelties  that 
promise  at  no  distant  day  to  become  valuable 
to  us.” 

The  promise  has  been  fulfilled. 

The  same  number  presented  an',  excellent 
cut  of  the  inflorescence,  which  was  re-engraved 
from  our  respected  London  contemporary,  the 
Garden.  We  succeeded  in  procuring  a plant 
from  Mr.  John  Saul,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
shortly  after.  This  died.  Another  died,  and 
the  Xanthoceras  was  permitted  to  drop  from 
our  memory  for  a time,  as  we  half  concluded 
it  was  not  hardy.  In'  the  spring  of  1885  Mr. 
Saul,  among  a lot  of  rare  plants  which  he  sent 
us  to  try,  sent  another  little  plant  of  this 
shrub,  and  it  is  from  this,  though  but  two 
years  old,  that  our  carefully-drawn  engraving 
was  made. 

Last  year  Mr.  Falconer,  of  Glen  Cove,  Long 
Island,  was  kind  enough  to  send  us  some  seeds. 
Every  one  germinated  almost  as  readily  as  if 
they  had  been  so  many  beans.  These  were 
permitted  to  remain  out-of-doors  last  winter, 
though  scarcely  more  than  six  inches  high, 
and  though  in  an  exposed  place  and  somewhat 
thrown  out  by  the  frost,  all  survived  and  are 
now  in  good  health.  No  doubt  this  shrub  is 
hardy  for  this  climate,  with  a fair  promise 
that  it  will  prove  hardy  further  north.  We 
should  like  our  friends  in  the  Northeast  and 
West  to  try  it. 

Our  engraving  (see  Fig.  215)  shows  a raceme 
of  flowers  (the  only  one  borne  by  the  little 
plant,  which  is  but  18  inches  high),  which 
should  not  be  accepted  as  a fair  specimen. 
The  individual  flowers  consist  of  five  petals, 
white,  slightly  rose-tinted,  with  a reddish  cen- 
ter, and  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  general  ap- 
pearance it  reminds  one  of  a well-grown  hya- 
cinth raceme,  except  that  here  and  there  the 
compound  leaves,  consisting  of  half  a dozen 
or  more  ovate,  serrate  leaflets,  are  interspersed. 
The  shrub  is  said  to  be  of  a bushy  habit,  not 
exceeding  10]or  12  feet  high,  blooming  in  April. 
Our  specimen  bloomed  in  early  May,  though 
in  bud  as  early  as  April  15.  The  fruit  is  about 
two  inches  in  length  by  less  than  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  seeds  resemble  those  of 
Kcelreuteria  paniculata,  near  which  in  the 
order  of  Sapindaceas  (to  which  the  horse-chest- 
nut belongs)  it  is  placed.  It  is  said  that  the 
fruit  rarely  forms  in  England  or  perhaps  other 
countries,  but  Mr.  Falconer  tells  us  that  it 
fruits  freely  with  him,  and  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  find  out  what  changes  seedling  cultiva- 
tion will  effect.  It  is  said  to  be  a native  of 
North  China.  There  is  no  reason  that  now 
appears  why  it  should  not  take  a first  place 
among  our  early-blooming,  hardy  shrubs. 
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AT  JOSEPH  HARRIS’S  FARM. 


CHARLES  A.  GREEN. 

Farmers’  gardens  are  planted  too  late. 
Work  in  them  is  often  postponed  until  the 
hurried  season  is  past,  and  then  the  dry  spell 
comes  on  and  the  seeds  do  not  start  well,  or 
the  vegetables  are  out  of  season.  Our  garden 
is  no  exception,  hence  it  was  but  recently  that 
I drove  into  Joseph  Harris’s  grounds  for 
garden  seeds.  I found  Mr.  Harris,  hoe  in 


hand,  and  he  carried  it  on  his  shoulder  while 
guiding  me  about  the  place. 

“Here  are  the  old  Russell’s  Prolific,  the 
Manchester  and  other  strawberries,  partly 
planted  in  August,  partly  early  in  the  spring 
of  1886.  A good  prospect  for  fruit.” 

“Yes,  and  here  you  have  trodden  upon  the 
heresy  that  strawberries  should  not  be  culti- 


vated the  bearing  season  before  fruiting,  just 
as  I tread  on  it  every  season.  You  have  hoed 
and  cultivated,  yet  have  been  told  again  and 
again  by  wise  men  not  to  do  so.” 

“In  regard  to  cultivation,”  replied  Mr.  Har- 
ris “every  one  must  be  governed  by  circum- 
stances. This  is  a grassy  soil  naturally,  and 
it  is  better  to  give  shallow  cultivation  early 
than  to  permit  the  grass  and  other  weeds  to 


overshadow  the  plants.  On  sandy  soil,  or 
where  grass  and  weeds  do  not  grow  so  ram- 
pant, cultivation  might  be  omitted.  There 
is  no  arbitrary  rule  about  such  work.” 
“Your  currants  are  heavily  laden.  What 
kinds  do  you  find  most  profitable,  and  what 
price  do  you  receive  for  the  fruit?” 

“Victoria  is  our  favorite.  We  sell  at  3 


cents  per  pound  at  the  canning  factory,  and 
pay  one  cent  per  pound  for  picking.  It  gives 
a fair  profit.  This  is  my  son’s  enterprise. 
My  profits  consist  of  a fishing  excursion  giv- 
en annually  by  my  son,  who  is  quite  a sports- 
man. W e use  25  pounds  of  powdered  helle- 
bore early  each  season,  sifted  on  the  damp  fob- 
age  for  the  currant  worm,  which  gives  little 
trouble  thereafter.  We  keep  the  bushes  well 


hoed  and  cultivated,  as  you  see.  We  might 
have  received  considerable  profit  from  the 
sale  of  cuttings,  but  have  failed  to  preserve 
them.  ” 

“Pretty  early  for  squash  and  melon  to  be  so 
far  advanced.” 

“Yes,  those  were  started  under  glass  and 
transplanted.  My  son  and  daughter  delight 
in  horticultural  work,  and  this  is  a part  of  it. 
This  section  of  land  they  devote  to  testing 
various  seeds.” 

“These  acres  of  young  asparagus  roots  are 
looking  thrifty.  What  is  your  method  of 
producing  roots?” 

“We  sow  the  seed  very  early  with  an  ordi- 
nary farm  drill,  18  inches  apart  between  rows, 
and  cultivate  frequently.  The  plants  shade 
the  soil  the  second  season  so  that  weeds  do  not 
trouble  them  much.  Three-year  asparagus 
plants  bear  transplanting  well,  but  older  roots 
are  worthless,  except  to  plant  in  cellar  or 
under  glass  for  forcing.  We  sow  onion  seed 
for  onion  sets  with  the  same  two-horse  farm 
drill.  This  plat  was  sown  with  onions  before 
the  frost  was  entirely  out  beneath.  You  can 
see  the  rows  of  young  plants  now  for  a long 
distance.  They  must  be  sown  very  thickly  or 
the  sets  will  grow  too  large.” 

“How  do  you  harvest  and  store  the  onion 
sets?” 

“We  dig  them  in  August,  and  after  the  sets 
have  become  thoroughly  dry  we  run  them 
through  a fanning  mill,  then  store  them  in 
some  dry  loft.  Frost  does  them  no  injury.  I 
once  sold  several  loads  of  large  onions,  but 
though  paid  for,  they  came  back  on  my  hands 
through  some  misfortune  of  the  buyer.  We 
carelessly  threw  them  in  piles  under  the  ever- 
greens, where  they  remained  all  winter,  often 
covered  with  snow  banks.  In  the  spring  they 
came  out  in  fine  condition  and  were  aU  taken 
to  market.” 

“These  large  fields  appear  to  be  well 
drained.” 

“Yes,  a large  portion  of  this  land  was  a 
swamp  when  I came  here,  but  now  such  land 
is  the  most  productive.  We  spent  $500  in 
draining  this  thirty-acre  field,  and  it  has  been 
a good  investment,  but  I could  do  the  work 
far  cheaper  now  with  the  experience  I have 
had  since.  We  found  a current  of  water 
under  the  subsoil,  and,  once  tapped,  it 
drained  the  land  for  a long  distance  on 
both  sides.  I should  not  now  permit  lateral 
drains  to  flow  into  an  open  outlet,  but  would 
lead  them  to  a large  covered  main  outlet  by  one 
large  line  of  tile.  Laterals  opening  into  open 
ditches  are  continually  becoming  clogged  from 
one  source  or  another.  This  main  outlet,  as 
you  see,  is  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  flows 
like  a brook. 

“The  colored  plate  of  the  Jessie  Strawberry 
pleased  me  very  much,”  remarked  Miss  Har- 
ris, in  a complimentary  tone. 

“It  is  easy  enough  to  make  any  thing  look 
well  on  paper,”  added  Mr.  Harris.  “Mr. 
Green  himself  is  good-looking  in  print.” 

“You  are  testing  the  Jessie,  I presume?” 
said  I. 

“No.  We  have  not  a plant  growing.” 

How  strange,  thought  I,  as  I drove  toward 
the  city,  that  so  enterprising  a firm  should 
not  be  testing  the  new  fruits.  But  if  Mr. 
Harris  should  come  my  way  he  might  think 
it  queer  that  I was  not  testing  the  new  veget- 
ables. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PACKING. 

Strawberries  are  our  first  fruit,  and  when 
properly  prepared  make  a most  delicious  pre- 
serve. We  have  three  methods  of  packing 
them.  All  have  their  merits  and  none  are 
poor.  Each  reader  may  take  his  or  her 
choice. 

1.  Take  medium-sized  smooth  berries — 
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Glendales  are  the  best,  as  their  tough, 
meaty  texture  preserves  their  form  better  than 
such  soft,  watery  berries  as  Sharpless,  Jersey 
Queen,  etc.,  can  be  kept.  Have  the  fruit  per- 
fectly clean,  fresh  and  bright.  Indeed,  so  dif- 
ficult is  it  to  get  outsiders  to  grow  suitable 
stock  that  we  do  not  pack  anything  save  the 
produce  of  our  own  farms,  a little  aspai  agus 
grown  by  an  old  friend  and  neighbor  alone 
excepted.  Never  wash  the  berries.  If  you 
can’t  grow  them  clean  enough  to  can  without 
washing,  give  up  the  business.  Hull  them 
carefully,  without  mashing,  directly  into  two 
pound  round  tin  cans.  About  eight  quarts  of 
nice  fruit  will  fill  10  cans.  Have  sirup  ready- 
made, 20“ , 30°  or  40°,  in  weight  according  to 
the  grade  of  goods  you  wish  to  pack.  The 
following  is  about  the  proportion  of  sugar  to 
fruit  for  each  degree— rather  over  than  under: 

20“=  % pound  to  1 pound  fruit. 

30°_  % ;;  ;;  ; ;; 

40“=  i “ “i 

The  highest  commercial  grades  are  put  up 
only  with  30“  sirup.  Fill  the  cans  up  to  with 
in  a quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  top  with  boiling 
sirup;  cap  the  same  as  asparagus;  lower  into 
the  cooking  vats,  the  water  in  which  must  be 
boiling;  let  them  stay  there  five  minutes,  pull 
out  vent  and  put  back  for  five  minutes  more. 
Cool  off,  label  and  pack  in  two-dozen  cases. 
Sirup-testers,  all  graduated  and  ready  for  use, 
may  be  bought  of  almost  any  glass  instrument 
maker.  They  lesemble  a lactometer  some 
what. 

2.  Glass  jars  are  used  instead  of  tin.  Prepare 
the  fresh  fruit  as  in  Method  1.  Have  30  de- 
grees sirup  boiling,  drop  enough  berries  to  fill 
a jar  into  the  vessel  of  boiling  sirup;  let  them 
remain  in  it  for  six  minutes;  dip  them  out 
with  a strainer  and  put  them  in  the  glass  jars 
without  any  additional  sirup.  Enough  of  the 
latter  will  adhere  to  the  berries  when  dipped 
from  the  sirup.  Seal  the  cans  and  put  them 
away  in  a dark,  cool  place. 

3.  This  method  is  that  employed  by  the  Ger 
man  and  French  preservers  in  packing  the 
goods  so  much  admired  in  the  fancy  grocers’ 
windows.  Select  extra  smooth  large  fruit, 
place  it  in  a vessel  with  a false  strainer  bottom, 
with  a faucet  in  the  side  near  the  bottom.  Make 
40  degrees  sirup  boiling  hot;  pour  it  over  the 
berries  and  let  them  stand  24  hours.  Draw 
off  the  simp,  boil  down  to  40  degrees;  and 
pour  it  over  the  fruit  again.  Repeat  this  pro 
cess  twice  more,  or  four  times  in  all,  leaving 
the  berries  96  hours  in  the  thick  sirup.  They 
will  become  meaty  and  tough,  of  a beautiful 
color  and  most  delicious  flavor,  and  will  not 
float.  Such  goods  bring  $9  wholesale  per 
dozen  of  pint  jars. 

Raspberries  are  similarly  treated,  save  that 
they  should  be  cooked  10  minutes  and  vented 
15  minutes.  Blackberries  can  be  treated  in  the 
same  way. 

So  can  Bartlett  pears.  Peel  the  pears;  put 
them  in  cans ; pour  the  boiling  sirup  over  them ; 
cook  for  10  minutes,  vent  and  cook  10  min- 
utes more.  Bartlett  pears,  if  cooked  in  glass 
jars  with  the  tops  off,  should  be  boiled  half  an 
hour. 

We  have  given  our  methods  weary  years  of 
watching,  waiting  and  experimenting:  now  for 
the  results  and  the  cost.  A man  for  $250  can 
buy  a very  fair  four-horse  power  boiler;  $15 
worth  of  one-inch  galvanized  pipe  and  fittings 
will  make  his  cooking  apparatus  as  good  as 
ours;  $10  worth  of  two-inch  pine  plank  will 
make  his  cooking  vats,  labor  and  iron  braces 
thrown  in;  $50  will  pay  the  Niagara  Co.  for 
irons  and  trays ; $25  for  sundries.  Thus  $350 
will  start  him  in  business.  He  will  then  be 
independent  of  his  market.  When  produce 
sells  low  he  cans;  when  it  brings  good  prices 
he  ships.  p.  h.  scudder. 

Glen  Head,  L.  I. 


Porno  logic  ill. 


white  in  color,  and  finally  drops,  but  does  not 
grow  mealy  or  crack.  I grow  a great  many 
of  them  for  market.  The  Charlottenthaler 
being  referred  to,  Prof.  Budd  said  it  was  much 
like  Yellow  Transparent,  but  five  or  six  days 
later.  I do  not  note  any  difference,  either  in 
season,  size,  shape,  color  or  quality  between 
these  two  apples  and  their  mate,  Grand  bul tan ; 
but  the  Yellow  Transparent  has  the  soundest 
tree,  both  the  others  being  much  more  subject 
to  bark  blight  on  the  body  and  limbs.  I have 
set  the  trees  in  parallel  rows,  and  have  had  to 
replacenoTransparents,butmany  of  the  others. 

The  Cellini  was  referred  to  as  a good  early 
apple  of  fair  quality  and  Scottish  origin,  about 
as  hardy  as  Fameuse.  I will  add  that  top- 
grafted  on  Oldenburgb,  I find  it  nearly  as  iron- 
clad, as  early  and  profuse  a bearer  and  as 
large  as  that  variety,  and  fully  a month  later. 

It  is  a fine-looking,  red-striped  apple,  though 
duller  in  color  than  Oldenburgh.  Its  quality 
is  excellent  for  cooking  and  fair  for  eating. 
Its  distinguishing  mark  is  its  widely-opened 
even  dissected — calyx,  which  was  well  shown 
in  the  cuts  of  it  given  about  a year  ago  in  the 
Rural. 

Prof.  Budd  spoke  of  McMahon’s  White  as 
being  about  as  hardy  as  Wolf  River.  Wolf 
River  is  a very  close  duplicate  of  Alexander, 
and  probably  a seedling  of  that  variety. 
Neither  is  much  hardier  than  Ben  Davis  when 
root-grafted,  but  both  succeed  well  top-graft- 
ed on  Tetofsky.  McMahon’s  White  is  much 
hardier  here,  not  so  large  as  Alexander  and 
Wolf  River,  and  with  very  little  color.  In 
quality  it  is  rather  better,  and  also  a some- 
what better  keeper. 

The  discussion  of  the  Mann  Apple  did  not 
bring  out  so  fully  as  it  should  have  done  the 
gross  misrepresentations  made  as  to  its  hardi- 
ness, which  has  been  repeatedly  stated  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  Oldenburgh.  The  fact  is  that, 
while  it  may  be  hardier  than  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  which  it  externally  resembles,  it 
has  not  the  slightest  title  to  be  called  an  iron- 
clad, or  even  extra-hardy.  It  will  not  endure 
our  mildest  winters  on  Lake  Memphremagog. 
Its  quality  is  very  poor,  but  it  is  a good  keeper, 
and  the  tree  is  highly  productive  in  a favor- 
able locality. 

President  Barry  remarked:  “I  think  very 
few  people  will  plant  the  hardy  Russian 
apples  except  where  the  winters  are  so  severe 
that  other  kinds  could  not  be  grown.”  This 
is  a strong  remark  to  be  made  by  a veteran 
nurseryman  who  has  for  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury been  recommending  the  three  Russians, 
Astraehan,  Oldenburgh  and  Alexander,  for 
general  planting.  The  Yellow  Transparent  is 
a better  apple  than  these,  and  I have  at  least 
a dozen  more  Russians  in  bearing  which  com 
pare  very  well  with  American  varieties  in  all 
desirable  qualities.  I believe  the  whole  list 
of  “Department  Russians”  will  average  equal 
in  all  points  to  a similar  number  selected 
from  our  standard  American  sorts,  except  in 
keeping  quality. 

Newport,  Vt. 


MILK  SICKNESS. 

E.  W.  PERRY. 


Various  theories  as  to  its  cause;  much  more 
prevalent  formerly  than  now;  its  common- 
est locations;  objections  to  alleged  causes; 
analogous  to  malaria;  due  to  bacteria; 
myriads  often  in  the  blood  of  affected  ani- 
mals;  also  in  water  and  the  blood  of  human 
patients;  treatment;  a caution. 


DELAYED  FRUIT  COMMENTS. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.D. 


At  the  time  the  American  Pomological  So- 
ciety held  its  last  meeting  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  the  Rural  printed  a short-hand 
report  of  the  proceedings,  which  I laid  aside 
for  comment,  but  overlooked.  I have  just 
come  upon  the  annotated  copy,  and  it  seems 
that  the  remarks  I should  have  made  then  may 
still  be  useful.  The  Yellow  Transparent  Ap- 
ple being  under  discussion,  Mr.  Woodward 
asked  if  it  was  not  apt  to  crack  and  become 
dry  and  mealy.  Prof.  Budd  replied  “Only 
when  over-ripe.”  I have  had  the  Yellow 
Transparent  in  fruit  ever  since  1874,  and  I 
find  it  the  best  keeper  and  shipper  of  any  early 
apple,  without  exception.  If  gathered  just  as 
it  begins  to  turn  from  pale  green  to  straw- 
color,  it  is  good  for  three  weeks  under  any  fair 
handling.  If  left  on  the  tree  it  keeps  in  good 
eating  order  and  improving,  for  a month 
after  the  first  samples  are  ripe.  During  this 
time  it  slowly  changes  from  yellow'  to  ivory 


To  nearly  all  who  have  known  of  the  exist- 
ence of  milk  sickness,  the  cause  of  that  malady 
has  remained  a mystery.  Many  have  ascribed 
it  to  the  growth  of  a fungus  on  the  forage 
eaten  by  cattle,  and  others  hold  that  the  earth 
where  the  disorder  originates  contains  some 
mineral  which  rises  with  the  evaporation  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  settles  with  the  dew  at  night, 
to  be  eaten  by  the  stock.  One  correspondent 
living  near  Mount  Carmel,  111.,  says  of  this 
matter:  “In  regard  to  milk  sickness,  we  have 
it  in  the  river  bottoms  and  among  the  foot- 
hills, where  there  is  an  undergrowth  of  bushes. 
We  also  have  it  on  the  rolling,  h.gh  land,  re- 
mote from  the  bottoms.  The  worst  place  for 
the  disease  I ever  knew  was  a small  field  of 
high,  rolling  land  covered  by  a sugar  orchard 
All  except  the  maple  trees  had  been  cleared 
away.  Through  this  piece  was  a ravine,  in 
which  water  ran  all  the  year  ’round.  Horses, 
cattle,  or  sheep  turned  in  there  were  almost 
sure  to  die  of  milk  sickness.”  Half  a century 
ago,  when  there  was  far  more  undrained 
swamp,  impure  water,  and  malarial  air  than 
there  is  now,  there  were  many  more  cases  of 
the  disorder  than  there  have  been  of  recent 
years.  Then  the  very  buzzards,  the  hogs,  the 
turkeys,  and  the  dogs  and  cats  that  ate  of  the 
carcasses  of  animals  which  had  died  of  the 
disease,  themselves  di“d  of  milk  sickness 


Cats,  dogs,  calves,  and  chickens  that  drank 
the  milk  or  ate  the  flesh  of  cows  suffering 
from  the  malady,  staggered  around  weakly 
for  days  and  died.  Many  people  died  of  the 
disease,  induced  by  eating  butter  or  drinking 
milk  from  diseased  cows. 

Then  the  theory  was  held  that  the  ailment 
was  caused  by  eating  some  plant  that  appear- 
ed late  in  the  season.  Others  believed  that 
the  cause  might  be  found  in  the  earth  licked 
up  by  the  stock  at  what  are  known  as  salt- 
licks. Still  others  believed  that  cattle  were 
poisoned  by  eating  grass  on  which  some  mine- 
ral, carried  up  with  moisture  from  the  earth 
during  the  warm  hours  of  the  day,  settled 
with  the  dew  in  the  cool  evening  and  night; 
and  yet  others  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  dis- 
ease is  induced  by  the  drinking  of  water  from 
stagnant  pools  or  from  impure  streams.  The 
early  settler  sometimes  fenced  about  the  spots 
where  observation  taught  him  the  germs  of 
the  malady  lurked.  In  time  the  land  around 
these  spots  was  plowed  and  seeded,  water  was 
drained  off,  and  the  fences  rotted  and  fell,  the 
plow  completed  the  work  of  purification,  and 
the  previous  existence  of  the  disease  wTas  for- 
gotten. 

Milk  sickness  is  known  in  many  of  the 
States  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  An 
article  recently  published  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
region  in  Georgia  states  that  the  disease  exists 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
among  its  foothills.  In  the  great  valley  of 
East  Tennessee  it  is  also  found  in  the  foot- 
hills, where  the  pastures  are  rich  and  moist 
and  the  growth  of  grass  vigorous.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  malady  has  prevailed  longer 
and  more  extensively  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois  tbau  in  any  other  part  of 
the  land.  It  appeared  regularly  each  year, 
usually,  if  not  invariably,  in  the  dry,  warm 
weeks  of  the  closing  summer,  when  the  streams 
were  low  and  the  water  supply  was  generally 
stagnant  and  festering  with  noxious  germs, 
Human  beings  and  stock  other  than  neat  cat- 
tle have  received  the  germs  of  the  malady 
from  sources  other  than  the  milk  or  the  butter 
of  afflicted  cows.  Indeed,  people  who  did  not 
use  milk  or  butter  have  died  of  the  disorder, 
and  swine  and  dogs  that  had  no  access  to  such 
food  have  done  the  same.  In  view  of  these 
facts  the  theory  may  be  entertained  that  the 
cause  is  not  found  in  noxious  weeds,  as  has 
been  held  by  some,  nor  can  it  be  grass  or  a 
mineral  poison  like  arsenic,  as  has  been  be- 
lieved, for  human  beings  do  not  eat  such 
grasses  and  weeds  as  were  thought  to  cause 
the  malady,  nor  would  their  food  be  exposed 
to  the  contamination  of  mineral  poisons  float 
ing  in  the  outer  air. 

There  are  reasons  which  seem  to  be  sound 
for  the  opinion  that  milk  sickness  is  caused  by 
the  presence,  in  the  system  of  the  victims,  of 
myriads  of  bacteria.  In  Sept. , 1884,  some  cattle 
died  near  Mitchell,  Ind.  Dr.  Yost,  of  that 
village,  obtained  blood  from  one  of  the  ani 
mals  affected.  This  blood  was  put  under  a 
powerful  microscope  and  was  seen  to  be  liter 
ally  swarming  with  bacteria.  Many  of  the 
forms  appeared  to  be  identical  with  those 
found  in  the  blood,  sputa  and  urine  of  human 
beings  suffering  from  ague  and  other  malarial 
disorders,  as  shown  by  John  Saulisbury, 
M.  D.,  in  his  treatise  on  such  diseases.  The 
same  forms  were  present  in  vast  numbers  in 
the  exhalations  from  earth  infested  by  ague 
plants,  collected  by  Dr.  Saulisbury  in  his 
studies  of  malaria,  from  spots  where  it  was 
known  that  ague  and  kindred  maladies  had 
their  origin. 

In  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  an  account  is  given  of  the 
discoveries  made  by  Dr.  Joseph  Gardner,  of 
Lawrence  County,  Indiana,  in  his  investiga- 
tions of  milk  sickness.  Describing  the  results 
of  a microscopic  examination  of  the  blood 
from  a heifer  suffering  from  the  malady,  Dr. 
Gardner  said:  “I  was  startled  but  not  surpris- 
ed to  see  that  in  the  small  space  embraced 
in  the  field,  and  which  could  be  covered  by  a 
transverse  section  of  a fine  cambric  needle, 
there  were  countless  multitudes  of  actively 
moving,  writhing,  twisting  bacteria  tbat  bore 
in  size  and  behaviour  a striking  resemblance 
to  that  form  of  bacteria  called  by  naturalists, 
Bacteria  subtillissima.  They  seemed  to  cling 
to  the  blood  disks,  to  be  between  them,  to  be 
within  some  of  them,  and  to  be  in  such  an  in- 
numerable multitude  as  to  fairly  fill  the  ob- 
server with  horror  at  the  bare  thought  that 
the  blood  of  even  a domesticated  animal 
should  have  such  terrible  inmates.  Some 
dogs  ate  of  the  dead  cow,  and  they  too  were 
attacked  by  the  ‘slows’  and,  in  brief,  their 
blood  showed  the  same  form  of  bacteria.” 
Knowing  that  some  of  the  family  owning 
the  sick  cow  had  not  partaken  of  milk  or 
butter,  but  had  nevertheless  suffered  from  the 
disease,  Dr.  Gardner  examined  with  his  mi 
croscope  the  water  taken  from  the  springs 
from  which  the  family  drank,  and  found  that 
it  appeared  clear  and  pure  to  the  unaided  eye, 
but  was  filled  by  the  same  forms  of  bacteria 
as  swarmed  in  the  blood  of  lue  cow.  In  an- 


other family  a case  of  the  slows  or  milk  sick- 
ness had  occurred.  Dr.  Gardner  examined 
some  of  the  milk  he  took  from  a cow  whose 
milk  was  used  by  the  patients,  and  found  in 
it  the  same  living  organisms  as  he  discovered 
in  the  blood  and  water.  Afterward  he  found 
in  the  blood  of  two  persons  not  severely  at- 
tacked the  same  bacteria,  but  in  smaller  num- 
bers. In  giving  his  account  of  bis  studies  of 
this  malady,  Dr.  Gardner  said  that  milk  sick- 
ness never  prevails  in  wet  seasons,  when 
springs  are  flush  and  streams  are  full  He  w as 
not  willing  to  assert  that  water  is  the  only 
medium  outside  of  animals  in  which  the  bac- 
teria may  propagate  in  suificunt  quantities  to 
cause  the  disease  to  manifest  itself,  “but,”  said 
he,  “we  may  rest  assured  that  if  the  cattle 
and  the  families  have  water  of  unquestioned 
purity  the  other  sources  and  uses  will  not  be 
prominent  factors  in  its  production.”  He 
added  that  gastritis  and  bilious  fever  are  the 
only  diseases  the  physician  will  be  likely  to 
confound  with  milk  sickness.  The  treatment 
he  adopted  consisted  of  the  admi^stration, 
each  two  hours,  of  full  doses  of  brandy  and 
honey,  or  sirup,  with  sulphur  and  magnesia. 
The  patients  quickly  recovered. 

It  seems  to  be  important  tbat  consumers 
shall  be  warned  of  the  danger  that  may  lie  in 
using  milk,  butter  or  meats  from  districts  in 
which  milk  sickness  appears,  and  that  physi- 
cians, even  in  places  remote  from  spots  u'bere 
that  disorder  originates,  shall  be  ready  to  re- 
cognize it  whenever  it  may  appear,  and  un- 
derstand its  nature  and  proper  treatment. 
There  is  certainly  some  danger,  although  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  assertion  which  has  been  made 
to  the  effect  that  each  year  hundreds  die  in 
places  far  from  the  localities  where  the  cause 
of  their  death  originates,  from  the  use  of 
meats,  butter  or  cheese  containing  the  germs 
of  the  disease,  for  the  meats  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts from  localities  infected  by  the  scourge 
have  to  seek  a market  away  from  home,  and 
consequently  find  their  way  to  the  larger 
towns. 

Cook  Co.,  111. 


DAIRY  N5TES. 

T.  D.  CURTIS. 


BUTTER  FRAUDS. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  professors  of 
chemistry  in  our  educational  institutions 
should  have  a kindly  leaning  toward  the  ras- 
cally oleomargarine  manufacturers,  who  have 
from  the  first  fraudulently  foisted  their  nasty 
stuff  upon  consumers  of  butter.  In  an  article 
in  the  May  number  of  the  Century,  Professor 
Atwater  says:  “ This  is  a case  where  mechani- 
cal invention,  aided  by  science,  is  enabled  to 
furnish  a cheap,  wholesome  and  nutritious 
food  for  the  people.”  By  what  sort  of  logic 
he  infers  even  that  clean  and  wholesome  fats 
are  used  by  a set  of  men  who  confessedly  act 
on  the  same  moral  plan  on  which  the  counter- 
feiter and  swindler  act,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand, and  why  oleomargarine  should  be 
called  “food  for  the  people,”  who  universally 
reject  it  when  they  know  what  it  is,  is  still 
more  incomprehensible.  The  law  by  no  means 
prevents  anyone  from  buying  and  using  it  in 
any  way  he  chooses,  whether  he  belongs  to  the 
class  called  “the  people”  or  to  that  other  self 
assumed  superior  class  called  “society.”  I have 
no  sort  of  idea  that  Professor  Atwater  has  in 
any  way  been  interfered  with  in  the  use  of  oleo- 
margarine on  his  table,  nor  that  he  uses  it  in 
his  family  in  the  place  of  butter.  Unless  he 
can  show  that  the  oleomargarine  manufactur- 
ers are  honest  in  the  selection  of  their  fats 
while  they  are  dishonest  in  everything  else,  I 
can  not  see  by  what  authority  he  calls  their 
counterfeits  “wholesome.”  The  probabilities 
are  that  they  use  the  most  abominable  fats, 
and  I see  it  announced  that  the  forthcoming 
report  of  Dairy  Commissioner  Brown,  of  New 
York,  will  contain  a mass  of  evidence  show- 
ing that  “oleomargarine,  butterine,  and  suine 
are  unwholesome  and  unfit  for  human  food.” 
Already  indisputable  evidence  of  this  fact  has 
from  time  to  time  been  given  to  the  public, 
which  is  beginning  to  consider  certain  pro- 
fessors frauds,  second  only  to  the  stuff  which 
they  indorse. 

STATUS  OF  IMITATION  BUTTER. 

It  is  unsafe  for  the  individual  or  the  com- 
munity to  eat  food  the  origin  of  which  is  not 
known,  or  the  ingredients  of  which  are  left  to 
imagination  and  faith.  Such  a class  of  foods 
are  all  imitation  butters.  Neither  the  source 
nor  the  quality  or  condition  of  the  fats  used 
in  their  production  is  known.  They  may  be 
dirty  or  diseased,  or  from  one  kind  of  animals 
or  another.  Mercenary  considerations  are 
stronger  than  honesty  or  decency  in  this  spec- 
ulative age,  and  the  practice  of  deception 
once  entered  upon  there  is  no  limit  to  the  ex- 
cess to  which  it  may  be  carried.  A glance 
at  the  criminal  list  shows  how  little  depend- 
ence can  be  placed  in  men  when  the  tempta- 
tions of  greed  come  in  their  way.  Hence  it  is 
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proper  and  important  that  the  manufacture 
of  imitation  butter  should  be  placed  under 
Government  supervision,  along  with  other  ob- 
jectionable articles  of  production,  as  tobacco 
and  whisky.  Honesty  and  the  public  welfare 
demand  it.  The  law  ought  to  go  further  and 
compel  the  manufacturer  to  label  every  pack- 
age with  the  names  and  proportions  of  every 
ingredient  used  in  the  manufacture  of  imita- 
tion butter.  As  it  is,  the  public  will  only  be 
informed  that  the  package  contains  a bogus 
article.  It  must  shun  it  altogether  or  take  it 
on  trust  as  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  ingredi- 
ents it  contains.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
some  other  articles  used  in  the  household  as 
foods.  There  is  no  guarantee  as  to  the  clean- 
liness or  purity  of  lard,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  some  of  the  villainous  fats  that  are 
suspected  of  entering  into  the  composition  of 
bogus  butter  find  their  way  into  our  kitchens 
and  are  used  for  shortening  and  other  cook- 
ing purposes.  Some  men  will  resort  to  any 
practice  to  obtain  money,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  we^hl  a very  thorough  inspection  of  all 
manufactured  food  products.  Our  National 
statute  for  the  regulation  of  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  imitation  butter  is  good  as  far  as 
jt  goes,  but  it  will  need  some  amendment  and 
“eternal  vigilance”  in  its  enforcement. 


ANALYSES  OF  TEST-BUTTERS  AT  THE  NEW 
YORK  DAIRY  SHOW. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Babcock,  Chemist  of  the  New 
York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  writes  us;  “I  inclose  analyses  of  the 
test-butters  made  at  the  New  York  Show. 
They  are  arranged  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  butter  made.  Fortunately  the 
total  fat  in  the  butters  is  in  practi- 
cally the  same  order:  this,  however, 

would  not  have  been  the  case  had  the  yield  of 
butter  from  the  different  cows  been  nearly  the 
same.  I think  the  only  fair  way  to  judge 
such  tests  is  by  the  amount  of  fat  which  the 
butter  contains. 


Name  of  Cow. 

Yield 

of 

Butter 

a 

Lb.  Oz. 

Fat 

per 

cent. 

Wa- 

ter, 

per 

cent. 

Curd 

by 

dif. 

per 

cent. 

Total 

Fat 

in 

Butter 

Oz 

Cloth  ilde 

2 H4 

77.55 

21. OS 

1.39 

30  63 

Clothilde  4th.... 

■i  H 

81.51 

17.82 

.67 

26.29 

Gold  Lace 

Je«sle  of  Lester. . 

1 14^ 

84,52 

14.55 

.93 

25.78 

Manor 

i UM 

84.05 

15.23 

.72 

25  64 

Mechtchikle 

1 u 

7b.  75 

22.19 

1.06 

23.02 

21.52 

Ladv  Fay 

i io  a 

81.98 

17.01 

1.01 

Hilda  A 3d 

l 

78.33 

20.  SO 

.87 

20  17 

Island  Chrissie.. 

1 83£ 

83.65 

15.43 

.92 

20.70 

Movlke 

i m 

82.98 

18.45 

.57 

15.56 

A SMALL  QUESTION  OF  PRIORITY. 

I think  that  the  quite  unanticipated  repub- 
licatiou  of  the  article  on  Dairying  Fallacies 
in  the  Rural  of  May  28,  has  shown  that  my 
attention  was  given  to  tne  butter  globule  en- 
velop question  a good  while  ago,  and  that 
nearly  a quarter  of  a century  has  elapsed  since 
I settled  the  matter  in  my  own  mind.  It  was 
quite  natural  that  I shouid  have  investigated 
the  subject,  as  from  1861  to  1865  I was  con- 
nected with  the  Boston  Dispensary  as  one  of 
its  physicians,  and  was  making  a specialty  of 
the  diseases  of  children.  But  I want  particu- 
larly to  note  another  point  which  that  article 
makes  clear,  namely,  that  I was  aware  of  a 
lack  of  easily  understood  and  demonstrated 
evidence  of  the  absence  of  any  covering  upon 
the  butter  globule.  I said,  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  article,  that  I looked  “to  see  the 
point  demonstrated  by  some  ingenious  experi- 
ment, so  that  there  can  be  no  longer  anv  dis- 
pute.” I do  not  know  the  date  of  Mr.  Stew- 
art’s mechanical  demonstration  by  his  emul- 
sion apparatus.  Perhaps  it  had  already  been 
made  when  that  article  was  written,  nine 
years  ago.  At  any  rate,  I am  glad  that  he 
made  it,  and  more  than  glad  to  thank  him  for 
having  so  ably  supplied  what  I then  saw  to  be 
lacking  in  the  practical  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, from  the  dairying  point  of  view. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M D. 


MALARIA. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

Why  the  charlatan  prospers:  malaria  East 
and  West;  has  never  wholly  disappeared 
from  the  East;  “ fever-'n-ager ” caused  by 
exposure  of  the  beds  of  artificial  ponds; 
malaria,  as  a comprehensive  term;  nature 
of  malaria;  '•'•Jesuit  Bark"  and  arsenic 
as  anti-periodics;  origin  of  zymotic  diseas- 
es, worst  malarial  locations;  resistant 
power  of  individuals;  no  known  specific 
remedy. 

It  is  not  often  that  I write  upon  medical  or 
hygienic  subjects  for  the  popular  press.  My 
observation  has  led  me  to  believe  that  with 
the  general  public,  all  men  who,  rightfully  or 
wrongfully,  call  themselves  doctors  of  medi- 
cine, stand  on  an  equal  footing,  so  that  the  ig- 
norant man  who  kiv>ws  the  popular  fallacies 


and  notions,  and  cunningly  panders  to  them, 
meets  with  most  confidence.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  exploded  errors  of  science  in  one  gen- 
eration constitute  the  popular  science  of  the 
next — the  idea  being  that  the  public  are  about 
one  generation  behind  the  profession.  This  is 
perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  it  has  the 
evil  effect  of  putting  the  best  informed  men 
the  farthest  from  popular  credence  It  is 
rather  curious,  though,  that  the  mistakes  of 
the  men  of  science  are  what  take  possession  of 
the  public  mind,  rather  than  their  solid  ac- 
quisitions of  fact.  But  perhaps  this  is  ex- 
plained by  the  philosophic  remark  of  an  emi- 
nent writer  that  “the  obvious  is  rarely  the 
true.”  Things  that  “look  reasonable  on  the 
face  of  them,”  generally  appear  much  less  so 
when  thoroughly  studied. 

It  is  only  at  the  request  of  the  editor  that  I 
undertake  this  article  upon  a subject  with 
which  the  public  mind  has  been  very  much 
occupied  for  the  past  20  years,  especially  in 
the  Eastern  States.  Malaria  in  the  West 
meant,  to  the  last  generation,  a distinct  class 
of  diseases,  due  to  well-recognized  causes,  and 
subject  to  positive  methods  of  treatment,  vary- 
ing but  little  over  a wide  range  of  country. 
The  same  diseases  were  known  in  the  early 
settlement  of  the  East,  but  never  attained 
such  general  intensity  as  they  afterwards 
reached  in  the  rich  valleys  and  prairies  of  the 
now  Middle  West — the  Mississippi  Valley.  In 
the  course  of  time  these  diseases  seemed  al- 
most to  disappear  in  the  older  settled  parts,  so 
that  many  physicians  failed  to  recognize  the 
milder  types,  and  associated  them  with  other 
orders  of  disease.  Yet  they  never  entirely 
disappeared,  and  physicians  trained  in  the 
West,  who  afterwards  came  to  practice  in  the 
East,  did  not  fail  to  recognize  and  identify 
the  marks  of  malaria  in  cases  where  it  was 
wholly  overlooked  by  local  practitioners.  The 
writer  came  from  Kentucky  to  Boston  in 
1860,  and  going  into  practice  at  the  “South 
End,”  found  many  of  his  cases  complicated 
with  malarial  symptoms,  and  amenable  only 
to-anti-malarial  treatment. 

Shortly  after  this  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  large  demand  produced  by  the  Civil  War, 
there  was  a great  increase  of  manufacturing 
industry  in  the  East,  and  nearly  every  avail- 
able stream  of  water  was  dammed,  wherever 
a “privelege”  existed.  Besides  this,  in  order 
to  preserve  a uniform  flow  of  water,  a large 
number  of  reservoirs  were  constructed  upon 
the  tributaries  of  these  streams.  During  the 
summer  droughts,  and  into  the  early  fall, these 
reservoirs  were  drawn  upon,  and  their  bot- 
toms of  over-flowed  land,  covered  with  decay- 
ing vegetable  matter,  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
air.  Here  was  a recurrence  of  substantially 
like  conditions  with  those  of  early  times, 
when  the  country  was  first  opened,  and  the 
same  consequences  naturally  followed.  The 
“fever-’n’-ager”  of  olden  times  returned, 
manifesting  some  new  types  because  it  was 
encountered  by  a city  and  yillage  in  place  of 
a rural  population.  Northern  physicians  who 
had  served  in  the  South  and  newer  West, 
during  the  war,  were  able  quickly  to  identify 
the  malarial  type,  and  to  meet  it  with  appro- 
priate remedies.  “Malaria”  became  a house- 
hold word;  and  its  distressing  symptoms,  in 
their  simple  form  sometimes,  but  more  often 
complicated  with  other  types  of  illness,  aris- 
ing from  unsanitary  habits  among  the  people, 
became  painfully  familiar  in  a vast  number 
of  families  living  in  exposed  localities,  which, 
aside  from  the  river  valleys,  were  found 
mostly  along  tidal  estuaries,  where,  twice 
in  each  twenty-four  hours,  the  slimy  bor- 
ders of  the  water,  often  tainted  and  poi- 
soned by  the  sewage  and  filth  of  adjoining 
cities  and  villages,  were  exposed  to  the  air, 
and,  by  day,  to  the  sun. 

But  aside  from  all  genuine  malarial  disease, 
the  term  became  a handy  make-shift  for  the 
careless  or  incompetent  practitioner,  and 
“malaria,”  besides  being  used  to  designate 
diseases  actually  of  that  type,  was  applied  to 
weakness,  lassitude,  wandering  pains  and  gen- 
eral malaise,  far  and  wide,  so  that  in  time 
about  everything  that  could  not  be  clearly 
identified  as  due  to  other  causes  went  by  that 
convenient  appellation.  And  now,  the  read- 
er may  ask,  what  is  malaria?  Conceding  that 
it  is  due  to  the  concurrent  action  of  moisture 
and  heat  upon  decaying  organic  matter — par- 
ticularly vegetable  matter — is  the  cause  a 
particular  gas,  vapor, or  what  is  it?  If  the  ex- 
act cause  were  known  perhaps  a remedy 
might  be  more  readily  found.  But,  fortu- 
nately for  mankind,  empiric  remedies — the 
remedies  of  practical  experience — get  in  ahead 
of  scientific  discovery  based  on  causation,  and 
science  has  been  called  upon  to  explain  the  ac- 
tion of  these  empiric  remedies  rather  than  to 
furnish  better  ones.  T wo  drugs  stand  pre-em- 
inent as  medicaments  adequate  to  arrest  ma- 
larial action — the  vegetable  substance  known 
first  as  “Jesuit’s  Bark,”  because  brought  by 
priests  of  that  order  from  South  America, 
and  the  poisonous  mineral,  arsenic.  Pre- 
parations of  these  have  been  recognized  as  the  I 


great  “anti-periodics” — so  called  because  the 
symptoms  of  the  malarial  types  of  disease  are 
commonly  marked  by  periodic  subsidences 
and  aggravations. 

Whatever  it  was  that  so  poisoned  the  blood 
and  tissues  of  those  affected  by  malaria  (which 
is  simply  an  Italian  word  meaning  “bad  air,”) 
these  remedies  seemed  capable  of  meeting  and 
neutralizing  or  destroying  it  when  properly 
administered  as  medicines.  Most  of  the  quack- 
remedies  were  made  with  arsenic,  because  it 
was  cheap.  The  regular  physicians  preferred 
the  use  of  Peruvian  Bark,  or  of  the  alkaloids, 
extracted  from  it,  of  which  quinine  was  the 
chief.  But  these  were  antidotes,  and  not  pre- 
ventives, and  though  they  arrested  and  an- 
tagonised the  action  of  the  poison,  they  neither 
prevented  recurrence  nor  repaired  the  dam- 
ages it  had  inflicted  upon  the  bodies  of  its  vic- 
tims. The  generally  accepted  philosophy  of 
causation  in  this  class  of  diseases,  as  of  numer- 
ous others,  is  that  a specific  organic  germ  is 
produced  from  the  soil,  under  suitable  condi- 
tions of  warmth,  moisture  and  vegetable 
decay,  which  germ  is  taken  into  the  bodies  of 
its  victims,  either  in  the  air,  the  water  or  the 
food,  or  all  together,  and  multiplying  within 
them,  disturbs  and  impairs  the  healthy  func- 
tions of  the  organs  involved,  and  causes  the 
symptoms  which  constitute  the  disease,  as 
popularly  recognized. 

A similar  origin  is  now  generally  ascribed 
to  a large  class  of  diseases  called  “zymotic,” 
or  ferment  diseases,  the  theory  being  that  they 
are  due  to  parasitic  ferments,  analogous  to 
the  yeast  organism.  This  class  is  divided  into 
sub-classes,  one  of  which,  the  miasmatic,  in- 
cludes our  “malaria”  in  its  many  forms. 
Everyone  who  lives  in  a malarial  neighbor- 
hood is  exposed  to  the  causes  of  the  disease, 
yet  only  a part  contract  it.  This  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  there  may  be  possible  ways  of 
avoiding  it,  and  for  many  people  this  is  true. 
Men  and  women  of  well  tempered  and  sound 
constitutions,  moderate  in  the  gratification  of 
all  natural  desires— people  of  sound,  rather 
than  of  apparently  exuberant  health— will  of- 
ten live  many  years  in  malarial  neighborhoods 
without  marked  impairment  of  constitution, 
and  this  even  when  no  particular  care  is  tak- 
en to  avoid  exposure.  But  in  all  malarious  re- 
gions it  soon  becomes  a recognized  fact  that 
exposure  to  the  night  air,  and  even  sleeping  in 
first-floor  rooms  with  open  windows, is  danger- 
ous. It  has  been  noticed  that  a strong  growth 
of  green  vegetation  on  the  side  of  the  house 
toward  the  prevailing  winds  mitigates  malar- 
ial action.  Out  of  this  observation  has  grown 
the  praise  of  the  sunflower  as  an  anti-malarial 
plant.  Strong-growing  vegetation  acts  also, 
in  low-lying  spots  occupied  for  residences,  in- 
asmuch as  it  dries  the  soil  by  its  root  action 
and  the  corresponding  co-operative  power  of 
its  foliage,  which  renders  the  soil  too  dry  for 
the  growth  of  malarial  germs. 

Malarial  territory  can  often  be  made  entire- 
ly healthy  through  perfect  drainage  of  the 
land  by  tiling  and  ditching;  although  the  op- 
eration of  doing  this  work  will  generally  in- 
crease the  malaria  during  that  season.  The 
most  pernicious  malarial  localities  are  unques 
tionably  those  which  are  tidal.  The  mixture 
of  salt  with  fresh  water  and  the  regularly  re- 
current flux  and  reflux  of  such  water  over 
mud  charged  abundantly  with  gist— that  sort 
of  decaying  material  natural  to  such  locali- 
ties— develops  the  most  malignant  forms  of  ma- 
larial disease,  the  congestive, intermittent  and 
remittent  fevers  of  low-lying  coasts,  which 
are  terribly  fatal,  especially  to  strangers. 
Next  in  virulence,  other  things  being  equal, 
are  the  drawn-down  mill  ponds  and  reservoirs, 
their  bottoms  uncovered  during  the  course  of 
the  day,  and  left  to  slowly  fill  up  during  the 
night — a sort  of  artificial  tidal  action,  closely 
simulating  that  upon  estuary  flats. 

Observation  teaches  that  mankind  can,  by 
degrees  acquire  resistant  power  against  mala- 
rial poison,  and  by  inheritance  a race  of  men 
may  be  locally  developed  which  is  able  par- 
tially or  wholly  to  react  against  and  overcome 
the  unsanitary  element,  and  even  apparently 
thrive  upon  it.  Yet  this  acquired  power  of 
resistance  seems  to  be  accompsnied  by  a more 
or  less  mental  and  moral  degeneration,  so 
that  estuary  and  river-bottom  tribes  in  tropi- 
cal climates  are  always  of  an  inferior  type. 
But  for  the  highly  developed  white  races,  and 
especially  for  the  frailer  individuals  among 
them,  the  conflict  with  malaria  is  a destruc- 
tive one.  Probably  in  the  malarial  regions  of 
the  West  the  present  generation  has  become 
exempt,  so  far  as  it  may  be  exempt,  from  the 
poison,  partially  by  acquired  and  inherited 
resistant  power,  but  much  more  by  the  subju- 
gation of  the  malarial  element,  due  to  a drier 
soil,  secured  by  the  removal  of  forests  and 
the  drainage  and  tillage  of  the  farm  lands. 

1 he  resisting  power  of  individuals  of  naturally 
feeble  or  impaired  health  against  malaria  is 
usually  very  slight,  though  some,  delicate  in 
appearance  but  of  sound  organization,  endure 
it  better  than  full-blooded,  robust-appearing 
individuals  of  much  greater  apparent  vigor. 


There  is  no  known  preventive,  no  permanent 
and  positive  curative  agency  by  which  mala- 
rial disease  can  be  mastered.  The  only  rem- 
edy for  the  weak  is  to  flee  from  it,  and  that 
before  it  has  sapped  the  springs  of  life  too 
deeply.  Once  saturated  with  the  poison,  even 
the  most  sanative  climate  fails  to  insure  re- 
storatives, or  to  prevent  an  early  death. 
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FARM  BOARDING  HOUSES. 


As  profits  on  the  Eastern  farms  decrease, 
it  is  natural  that  farmers  should  look  about 
for  some  new  source  of  revenue.  Living  ex- 
penses, taxes  and  repairs  are  constant.  The 
money  must  come  from  somewhere.  The 
plan  of  keeping  a few  summer  boarders 
is  a favorite  one  with  many  farmers.  It  may 
be  that  some  readers  of  the  Rural  will  go 
into  the  business  this  year  for  the  first  time. 
I have  had  some  12  years’  experience  in  this 
work  and  know  there  is  much  to  be  learned  in 
it.  It  is  a business  that  is  quite  expensive  at 
starting,  even  in  a small  way.  If  not  success- 
ful, it  will  often  bury  the  farmer  in  the  pit  he 
is  trying  to  escape  from.  It  is  a business  that 
may  well  be  discussed— it  is  a legitimate 
branch  of  farming  with  us.  Talking  it  over 
will  help  both  the  farmer  and  the  people  who 
visit  the  farm  in  search  of  health  and  rest. 
The  farmer  must  remember  that  people  com- 
ing from  the  city  leave  many  comforts  that 
cannot  be  had  in  the  country.  In  exchange  for 
these  they  expect  to  have  things  which  they 
cannot  procure  in  the  city.  They  want  pure 
air  and  water  uncontaminated  with  foul  smell 
or  taste.  They  expect  to  be  made  comfort- 
able and  to  have  their  food  (if  plain)  well 
cooked;  also  good  beds  and  good-sized,  com- 
fortable rooms. 

Many  seem  to  think  city  people  expect  to 
rough  it.  This  may  answer  on  a trip  of  a day 
or  two,  but  for  a three  months’  stay  we  must 
make  them  comfortable  if  we  expect  them  to 
spend  another  summer  at  the  farm. 

Will  it  not  be  well  for  us  to  look  around 
the  house  and  farm  a little  before  the  season 
commences?  Is  the  well  above  the  suspicion 
of  getting  drainage  from  barn  or  house  sur- 
roundings? Do  you  get  the  water  from  a 
spring?  If  so,  are  tne  cattle  entirely  away 
from  it  in  winter  as  well  as  summer?  Avoid 
plowing  near  it  so  that  there  may  be  no 
wash  from  the  plowed  ground. 

How  about  the  drainage?  Do  we  throw  the 
slops  out  the  back  door?  We  must  stop  that 
and  build  a drain  which  will  carry  these 
things  well  away  from  the  house.  And  the 
water-closets — are  they  convenient  to  reach 
in  rainy  weather,  and  are  they  kept  in  a 
wholesome  condition?  Remember  this  is  very 
important,  and  that  earth  is  a cheap  and  thor- 
ough deodorizer  and  disinfectant  if  used  everv 
day. 

Now  let  us  look  around  inside  the  house. 
Have  you  a clothes-eloset  in  each  room?  If 
not,  put  in  a wardrobe  so  that  boarders  may 
have  a place  in  which  to  hang  up  their  clothes 
out  of  the  way  of  the  dust,  and  a chance  to 
make  the  room  look  neat  and  presentable.  We 
must  remember  their  room  is  the  only  place 
they  can  call  home  while  in  the  country.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  furniture  should  be  ex- 
pensive; but  put  a good,  comfortable  mattress 
on  the  bed,  and  let  everything,  not  only  in  the 
sleeping  rooms,  but  the  whole  house,  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean  and  neat.  Let  the  table  be 
liberally  supplied  with  fresh  vegetables  well- 
cooked.  See  that  your  bread  is  not  sour  or 
heavy,  and  if  you  do  not  have  many  varie- 
ties, let  those  you  do  have  be  well  cooked. 
Give  boarders  plenty  of  milk  if  they  wish  it. 
Don’t  charge  extra  if  they  want  milk  a dozen 
times  a day.  This  is  one  of  the  comforts 
many  appreciate  on  the  farm.  Charge  enough 
for  board  so  you  can  give  your  guests  all  they 
can  eat  and  drink,  and  then  make  them  feel 
they  are  welcome  to  anything  the  farm  af- 
fords, and  that  they  are  to  feel  at  home.  Do 
not  advertise  free  rides  and  expect  to  carry 
your  guests  all  over  the  country  free.  It  is  a 
loss  to  the  farmer,  and  if  the  guest  is  a person 
of  any  independence,  after  you  have  taken 
your  team  from  the  field  at  his  request  and  re- 
fused any  compensation,  he  will  not  feel  like 
asking  you  a second  time,  no  matter  how 
much  he  would  like  to  ride.  Thus  he  deprives 
himself  of  a pleasure  that  would  have  been  a 
profit  to  you.  It  is  these  little  things  that 
often  fill  your  house  the  second  season  if  re- 
garded, or  leave  it  empty  if  disregarded.  We 
must  remember  that  people  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  come  a second  season  where  they  were 
not  comfortable  or  where  they  considered  their 
health  in  danger ; neither  will  they  send  their 
friends,  but  will  warn  them  not  to  visit  your 
farm-  emmons  pond, 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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TWO  LIVE-STOCK  MARKETS. 

F.  D.  COBURN, 

Ed.  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Indicator. 

Probably  very  few  people  not  brought 
directly  in  contact  with  one  or  the  other  com- 
prehend the  magnitude  of  the  business  trans- 
acted at  the  stock  yards  of  Chicago  and  Kan- 
sas City,  or  that  they  far  surpass  any  other 
two  live-stock  markets  in  the  world,  and  are 
undoubtedly  by  far  the  most  extensive  that 
man  has  ever  known  anything  about.  The 
immensity  of  this  business  seems  the  more  re- 
markable too,  when  it  is  considered  within 
what  a brief  period  the  bulk  of  it  has  been 
systematically  established,  the  yards  in  Chi- 
cago where  the  sources  of  so  much  wealth 
change  hands  having  been  opened  only  in  the 
last  days  of  1865,  and  those  of  Kansas  City  in 
1871. 

In  the  first  full  year  the  Chicago  yards  were 


there  in  a single  day,  of  the  different  sorts, 
were  as  follows:  January  12,  1886,  cattle, 
16,966  head;  September  1,  1885,  calves,  1,773; 
Decembers,  1884,  hogs,  66,597;  February  24, 
1885,  sheep  10,937;  October  5,  1874,  horses, 
460.  On  December  10,  1884,  the  largest  num- 
ber of  cars  were  received,  aggregating  1,522. 
Of  the  6,718,761  hogs  received  there  in  1886, 
the  average  weight  was  228  pounds. 

If  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity,  the 
Chicago  yards  are  calculated  to  furnish  ac- 
commodation for  20,000  cattle,  150,000  hogs, 
10,000  sheep  and  1,500  horses. 

Kansas  City,  considering  that  for  some 
years  later  than  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  it 
was  scarcely  regarded  as  more  than  a frontier 
steamboat  landing,  has  made  a growth  as  a 
live-stock  center  even  more  remarkable  than 
Chicago’s.  During  the  16  years  of  their  ex- 
istence Kansas  City’s  yards  have  furnished 
accommodation  to  and  facilities  for  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  4,715,204  cattle,  12,386,485 
hogs,  1,209,722  sheep,  and  193,338  horses  and 
mules — an  aggregate  of  429,029  car  loads. 
They  have  in  a single  day  received  and  ac- 


know  that  with  their  improved  methods  of 
artificial  refrigeration  these  houses  consume 
from  25  to  40  per  cent,  more  hogs  in  the  sum- 
mer than  in  the  winter  season.  During  the 
past  year  the  average  weights  of  Kansas  City 
hogs  by  months  have  varied  from  216  pounds 
in  July  to  255  in  December,  or  an  average  for 
the  entire  year  of  230  pounds,  or  two  pounds 
more  than  the  Chicago  average. 


TWO-HEADED  COW. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Scientific  American 
for  the  picture  shown  at  Fig.  216.  The  sketch 
was  made  from  life.  It  represents  an  animal 
now  being  on  exhibition  at  a circus  about  the 
country.  Aside  from  the  strange  appearance 
of  its  head,  the  cow  is  well  formed.  The  left 
head,  the  one  nearest  to  the  front  of  the  pic- 
ture, appears  to  be  inferior  to  the  other.  The 
cow  eats  and  drinks  with  the  right-hand 
mouth,  having  full  command  of  the  jaw.  The 
jaw  of  the  left-hand  head  has  but  little  power 
of  motion,  as  it  is  imbedded  in  the  neck. 
There  are  three  good  eyes.  The  fourth  eye 
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A CORRECTOR  CORRECTED. 

A bumptious  correspondent  of  the  Live 
Stock  Record,  of  Kansas  City,  referring  to 
the  sketch  of  the  Shire  Horse  in  the  Rural  of 
April  2,  insinuates  the  question  whether  the 
writer  had  ever  seen  a Shire  Horse,  or  “would 
know  one  if  he  met  it.”  He  asserts  that  he, 
himself,  has  known  such  horses  “for  over  30 
years.”  How  much  over?  The  Rural  writer 
has  known  them  for  at  least  10  years  more 
than  30;  has  known  them  in  London  and  Liv- 
erpool and  several  other  large  towns  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  finest  specimens  are  to  be  seen 
at  work,  and  in  Derbyshire,  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  where  the  finest  specimens  are 
bred. 

“The  absurdity  of  calling  this  ancient  breed  a 
‘composite’  one  because  the  Stud  Book  was 
, only  started  in  1879,  is  an  edifying  exmnple  of 
[ the  writer’s  gross  ignorance,”  says  tHk  truly 


TWO  HEADED  COW.  Fig.  216. 


open  (1866)  the  receipts  there  were,  of  cattle, 
393,007;  hogs,  961,746;  sheep,  207,987,  and 
horses,  1,553.  During  the  year  1886  they  were: 
Cattle,  1,963,900;  calves,  51,290;  hogs,  6,718,- 
761;  sheep,  1,008,790,  and  horses,  27,599,  with 
a total  valuation  for  the  year  of  $166,791,754. 
In  the  21  years  ending  Dec.  31,  1886,  the  re- 
ceipts there  represent  these  bewildering  totals: 
Cattle,  22,195,072;  calves  (in  last  six  years), 
266,279;  hogs,  90,983,553;  sheep,  9,352,855 : and 
horses,  230,590;  altogether  worth  $2,414,467,- 
259.  These,  aside  from  what  were  driven  on 
foot,  were  shipped  on  19  different  lines  of  rail- 
roads. The  receipts  in  1886  made  208,461  car- 
loads, and  of  these  one  road,  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy,  hauled  56,899  cars  or 
27  per  cent. , and  another  the  Northwestern 
system,  39,064  or  nearly  19  per  cent.  The 
shipments  out  of  these,  away  from  the  city 
during  the  year,  amounted  to  64,212  cars, 
leaving  to  be  consumed  or  packed  there  1,259,- 
525  head  of  cattle,  32,633  calves,  1,627,077 
hogs,  741,878  sheep,  and  1,281  horses.  In  1883, 
when  prices  were  very  much  higher  than 
since,  the  value  of  live-stock  received  at  Chi- 
cago was  $201,252,272.  The  largest  receipts 


commodated  21,372  hogs;  on  another,  6, <60  I 
cattle,  or  466  cars;  on  another,  5,163  sheep, 
and  another  730  horses  and  mules. 

During  1386  the  receipts  were:  Cattle,  490,- 
971;  hogs,  2,264,484;  sheep,  172,659 ; horses  and 
mules,  33,188,  or  in  all,  58,924  car  loads.  Of 
the  year’s  receipts  there  were  driven  out  of  the 
yards  for  packing  or  consumption  in  Kansas 
City,  120,556  cattle;  1,726,318  hogs;  89,163 
sheep,  and  8,010  horses  and  mules.  The  stock 
brought  in  comes  by  ten  different  lines  of  rail- 
way ; one,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  brought  dur- 
ing the  past  year  13,116  car  loads,  another,  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fd,  13,039  loads, 
and  the  Union  Pacific  10,148.  One  road,  the 
Chicago  and  Alton,  carried  away  9,856  cars. 
Like  those  of  Chicago  the  packing  facilities  of 
Kansas  City  are  immense,  as  shown  by  the 
figures  above  giving  the  number  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  driven  out  of  the  yards,  which 
are  worked  into  net  product  before  being 
again  on  the  market.  For  the  year  ending 
March  1,  1885,  one  house  consumed  580,734 
hogs,  and  another  412,385,  and  a third  131,101, 
besides  the  cattle,  of  which  the  figures  are  not 
at  hand.  It  will  surprise  many  persons  to 


was  destroyed  in  a railroad  accident,  where 
one  horn  was  knocked  off.  The  left  head  is 
comparatively  pass’ve,  yet  while  the  right 
mouth  is  eating,  the  left  one  emits  saliva — in 
fact,  “waters.”  It  is  believed  that  aside  from 
its  cranial  peculiarities  this  cow  would  be 
found  to  be  perfectly  organized.  Other  mon- 
sters have  repeatedly  proved  free  from  other 
than  the  local  deformities  or  weaknesses. 
Among  human  monsters,  the  famous  Siamese 
twins  may  be  cited  as  an  instance  of  this  fact. 
In  spite  of  their  deformation,  they  lived  in 
good  health  to  the  age  of  63.  They  were  mar- 
ried, and  each  had  several  children,  who  were 
free  from  deformity.  It  is  very  rare  that  true 
monstrosity  is  transmitted  as  a hereditary 
quality.  It  is  also  noticed  that  among  animals, 
monsters  predominate  in  the  female  sex. 


TO  PROTECT  HORSES  FROM  FLIES. 

Remember  that  fresh  Buhach  in  water  kept 
tightly  corked  in  a bottle,  one  tablespoonful 
to  two  gallons,  is  excellent  to  keep  flies  from 
worrying  our  work  horses.  We  have  only  to 
bathe  the  animals  on  various  parts  of  the  body 
once  in  an  hour  or  so. 


polite  writer.  It  was  stated  in  the  Rural  as 
a matter  of  fact  that  the  Stud  Book  of  the 
breed  was  not  started  untd  1879,  but  this  fact 
was  not  given  as  a reason  or  a proof  that  the 
breed  is  a “composite”  one.  The  formation  of 
the  breed  is  a matter  of  history,  and  to  history 
the  Record  and  Rural  writers  must  alike 
refer. 

In  an  introduction  to  the  first  volume  of  the 
Shire  Stud  Book,  published  in  1880, R.  S.  Rey- 
nolds^. R.C.V.S., speaking  with  the  authority 
derived  from  much  research  and  as  the  histo- 
rian of  the  breed  till  that  date,  says:  “The 
draft  horse  of  the  present  day,  undoubtedly 
and  unfortunately,  is  one  of  mixed  and  im- 
pure breed;  there  exist  few,  if  any,  whose 
genealogy  on  both  dam’s  and  sire’s  side  can  be 
traced  back  for  even  four  generations.  The  as- 
sumption of  an  admixture  of  extrinsic  blood  is 
made  more  evident  by  comparison  of  the  con- 
formation and  color  of  the  existing  race  with 
the  Shire  Horse  of  70  years  ago.”  Further 
along  he  says:  “It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  obser- 
vation that  there  were,  and  still  remain,  some 
specimens  of  three  apparently  distinct  types 
of  draft  horses  exemplified  by  differ- 


THE  BUBAL  fiEW-YOBICEB. 


the  body.  They  are  among  the  largest  breeds 
of  swine,  with  small,  fine,  drooping  ears; 
short  legs;  broad,  straight  backs;  deep  sides, 
flanked  well  down  on  the  legs;  broad,  square 
hams  and  shoulders;  deep  chests;  short,  full, 
high-crested  necks;  heavy  quarters:  and  fine 
muzzles.  They  mature  early,  and  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  fatten  at  an  early  age. 

The  sow  whose  likeness  is  shown  at  Fig.  217, 
is  one  of  the  herd  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Warrington, 
Chester  Co. , Pa. 


THE  IMPORTED  CURRANT  BORER. 

(.•Egerla  tipultformis) 


Probably  this  insect  is,  next  to  the  Cur- 
rant Worm  (Nematus  ventricosus),  the  most 
serious  pest  to  the  currant  crop  in  this  coun- 
try. The  white,  fleshy  grub  that  does  the 
mischief  gnaws  his  burrows  up  and  down  the 
center  of  the  stems  until  they  languish  and 


REME  DIES. 

There  are  but  two  practical  remedies  known. 
The  first  is  to  catch  the  moths  with  a net,  and 
so  prevent  egg  laying.  The  other  and  better 
way  is  to  search  for  the  affected  stems  and  cut 
them  out  and  burn  them.  On  close  examina- 
tion the  little  holes  can  be  seen,  especially 
when  the  leaves  are  off  during  the  fall  or 
spring.  On  October,  14,  1885,  I cut  12  borers 
from  a single  bush  in  the  Agricultural  College 
garden,  all  of  which  were  readily  located  in 
this  manner.  Neighbors  should  unite  in  their 
efforts  to  destroy  the  larvae  in  order  to  be  suc- 
cessful. It  is  certainly  encouraging  to  know 
that  an  ichneumon  parasite  is  becoming  very 
destructive  to  this  borer.  One  year  ago  I 
gathered  infested  twigs  from  which  I reared 
12  of  the  parasites  and  but  two  of  the  moths. 

C.  P.  GILLETTE. 

Agr’l  Coll.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


THE  ELM  LEAF  BEETLE. 

This  pest  — Galeruca  Xanthomelaena 
(Schrank)— is  reported  as  doing  much  damage 
on  Long  Island  and  throughout  portions  of 
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POLAND  CHINA  HOG. 


Fig.  217. 


ences  in  the  local  distribution  of  the 
long  hair,”  and  he  specifies  the  differences. 
What  is  a “mixed  and  impure”  breed  but  a 
“composite  one”?  Other  authorities  could  be 
given  here  in  support  of  the  truth  of  the 
Rural  statement,  but  why  burthen  the  page 
with  them?  The  authority  of  the  selected  his- 
torian of  the  breed  in  its  original  home 
surely  outweighs  that  of  our  bumptious  but 
Irresponsible  Kansas  friend. 

In  his  usual  courteous  style,  the  Record  cor- 
respondent says:  “This  R.  N.-Y.  genius  states 
that  the  Shires’  faults  are  that  they  are  large, 
wanting  in  action  and  mettle,”  and,  of  course, 
he  strongly  objects  to  this  statement.  In  the 
work  quoted  above  Mr.  Reynolds  says:  “Au- 
thorities about  horse  breeding  40  or  50  years 
since  were  ceaseless  in  their  objections  to  the 
slow,  ponderous  movement  of  the  draft  horses 
of  their  day,  and  strongly  urged  the  necessity 
for  crossing  them  with  animals  of  a more  slen- 
der build,  in  order  to  attain  increased  activity 
and  q^jcker  pace.”  The  Record  “genius,”  who 
has  known  the  Shires  for  30  years,  says  that 
“the  type  has  changed  less  in  that  time  than 
the  Short-horn  1”  The  Short-horn  type  has  hard- 
ly changed  a whit  for  the  better  in  that  time; 
has  the  Shire?  If  not,  when  was  the  change 
effected?  Was  it  in  the  16  years  interven- 
ing between  the  time  when  Mr.  Reynolds  says 
there  were  ceaseless  objections  to  the  slow, 
ponderous  movement  of  the  “Shire”  horses  of 
that  day,  and  the  time  when  the  Kansas  “gen- 
ius” first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  breed? 
Rapid  change  that,  especially  as  the  breeders 
of  the  earlier  day  had  not  begun  to  make  any 
change,  but  were  merely  urging  the  necessity 
for  it. 

Contrary  to  any  inference  deducible  from 
the  Record  correspondent’s  words,  however, 
valuable  improvements  have,  of  late  years, 
been  made  in  Shire  horses;  but  though  excel- 
lently adapted  for  heavy  traffic  on  well  paved 
streets,  they  are,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  less 
suitable  for  work  on  American  farms  than 
some  lighter,  more  active  and  spirited  breed. 
This  is  a matter  of  opinion,  however,  in  which 
“New  York”  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  right  as 
“Kansas.”  The  former  has  no  pecuniary  in 
terest  in  this  or  any  other  breed  to  bias  his 
opinion.  Can  the  latter  say  as  much? 


POLAND-CHINA  SOW. 


The  Poland-China  and  the  Berkshire  are  the 
two  most  popular  breeds  of  swine  in  the  great 
pork-raising  sections  of  the  country.  The  for- 
mer is  essentially  an  American  breed,  having 
originated  in  the  rich  Little  Miami  Valley, 
Ohio.  The  foundations  of  the  breed  were 
doubtless  the  original  large,  coarse-boned, 
bristly,  slow-maturing  swine  of  the  region.  In 
1816  a boar  and  three  sows,  said  to  have  been 
imported  from  China,  or  to  be  immediate  de- 
scendants of  imported  stock,  and  known  as 
the  “Big  Chinas,”  were  carried  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Warren  County,  where  during  the 
next  20  years  they  were  extensively  crossed 
with  the  best  sorts  then  existing  in  that  section, 
the  progeny  being  known  as  Warren  County 
hogs.  About  1835  some  Berkshires  were  intro- 
duced from  New  York  State,  and  between 
1838  and  1840  the  Irish  Graziers  were  imported, 
and  both  of  these  breeds  were  extensively 
crossed  with  the  descendants  and  crosses  of 
the  Big  Chinas  and  other  less  influential  breeds, 
and  the  stock  thus  produced  was  the  basis  of 
the  breed  so  widely  and  favorably  known  as 
the  Poland-China. 

From  the  best  accounts  of  the  breed  it  ap- 
pears that  there  has  been  no  admixture  of 
other  blood  since  1840,  since  which  time  the 
attention  of  the  most  skillful  breeders  has  been 
devoted  to  the  correction  of  defective  points 
and  the  production  of  an  animal  of  the  best 
quality.  In  addition  to  the  Big  Chinas,  Berk- 
shires, and  Irish  Graziers,  the  breed  is  also  sup- 
posed to  have  an  admixture  of  blood  from  the 
‘Byfield,”  “Russia”  and  “Bedford”  breeds, 
and  it  has  been  known  by  a variety  of  names, 
such  as  the  “Magie,”  “Butler  County,”  “War- 
ren County,”  “Miami  Valley,”  “Poland,” 
“Great  Western,”  “Shaker,”  “Union  Vil- 
lage,” “Dick’s  Creek,”  “Gregory’s  Creek,” 
“Moore’s”  and  others.  The  name  Poland- 
China,  however,  was  definitely  assigned  to 
it  by  the  National  Convention  of  Swine 
Breeders  at  Indianapolis,  in  November, 
1872,  the  records  of  which  furnish  the  most 
authentic  information  of  the  previous  history 
of  the  race.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  how- 
ever, it  is  now  almost  universally  conceded 
that  no  Polish  cross  ever  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  the  breed,  though  its  name  ap- 
pears to  indicate  the  introduction  of  Polish 
blood. 

As  now  bred,  the  Poland-Chinas  are  well 
haired,  usually  dark  or  solid  black  with  white 
points,  with  occasionally  a few  white  spots  on 


die,  or  become  so  weakened  as  to  break  down 
in  a strong  wind.  These  borers  may  be  found 
in  the  stems  from  July  until  the  following 
June.  When  full-grown  one  is  about  half  an 
inch  in  length,  with  a brown  head  and  a dark 
streak  along  the  back.  The  pests  are  most 
common  in  red  and  white  currants,  but  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  black  variety. 
Bushes  that  languish  and  die  without  visible 
cause,  will  probably  be  found,  on  examina- 
tion, to  be  infested  with  this  pest. 

In  the  latitude  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  the  moths 
appear  a little  before  the  middle  of  June.  One 
year  ago  we  had  an  early  spring,  and  I took  a 
number  of  them  about  currant  bushes  on  June 
10th.  The  moth  measures  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings,  is  of  a 
beautiful  bluish-black  color,  trimmed  with 


gold,  and  looks  much  like  a wasp,  especially 
when  on  the  wing.  There  are  three  narrow, 
gold  stripes  across  the  abdomen,  and  one  run- 
ning near  the  base  of  the  wings  on  either  side 
of  the  thorax.  The  abdomen  is  tipped  with  a 
heavy  brush  of  black  scales  and  the  wings  are 
mostly  transparent.  From  this  description 
anyone  can  readily  distinguish  this  insect, 
whether  as  moth  or  larva,  and  when  met  with 
it  should  always  be  destroyed. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  female  moth  comes 
forth  she  begins  laying  her  eggs,  one  in  a place, 
near  some  scar  or  rough  place  in  the  bark.  In 
a few  days  the  egg  hatches,  and  the  larva  eats 
its  way  to  the  center  of  the  stem,  and  there 
burrows  up  and  down  until  fall.  When  full- 
grown  it  eats  an  opening  to  the  outside  pre- 
paratory to  its  escape  after  assuming  the 
winged  state,  for  when  it  becomes  winged  it 
has  no  jaws  with  which  to  eat  through  its 
prison  walls. 


New  England  and  at  the  request  of  several 
subscribers  we  reprint  the  illustration  shown 
at  Fig.  218.  In  this  illustration  the  leaves 
are  shown  as  eaten  by  the  beetle.  The  eggs 
are  deposited  in  an  upright  position  upon  the 
underside  of  the  leaves,  as  at  a.  The  group 
of  these  eggs  is  shown  at  e,  magnified.  The 
perfect  beetle  is  shown  at  c,  magnified  at  A-. 
In  Bulletin  No.  10,  from  the  Division  of  En- 
tomology, of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
Dr.  Riley  devotes  20  pages  to  this  insect.  All 
who  are  interested  in  fighting  the  pest  should 
secure  this  work.  Careful  reports  are  made 
of  the  various  remedies  that  have  been  tried, 
and  a history  of  the  pest  and  its  habits  is 
given.  It  is  the  most  complete  treatise  on 
shade-tree  defoliators  that  has  yet  appeared. 

Prof.  Cook,  last  year,  page  577,  stated  that 


the  best  remedy  for  these  devastators  is  to  use 
the  arsenites  in  water.  Dr.  Riley  prefers  the 
London-purple  mixture  His  mixture  is,  Lon- 
don-purple, one-half  pound,  flour,  three  quarts, 
in  one  barrel  (40  gallons)  of  water.  He  states 
that  the  flour  seems  to  keep  the  poison  from 
having  any  injurious  effect  on  the  leaf,  pre- 
venting to  some  extent  the  corrosive  injury 
which  otherwise  obtains  when  the  poisoD  is 
coarsely  sprinkled  or  too  strong.  Small  trees 
are  easily  sprayed  by  means  of  a common 
force  pump.  Where  larger  ones  are  attacked 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  climb  into  them 
and  spray  part  at  a time. 
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SHALLOW  CULTIVATION. 

The  fact  is  apparent  to  any  one  who  has 
given  the  matter  anything  like  a fair  trial, 


ELM  LEAF  BEETLE.  Fig.  218. 


that  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  from 
shallow  cultivation,  early  and  continued  culti- 
vation is  essential. 

If  you  wait  until  the  weeds  and  grass  have 
made  a good  start  before  commencing  to  cul- 
tivate shallow,  and  then  depend  upon  two  or 
three  workings  to  keep  the  crops  clean,  you 
will  undoubtedly  find  yourself  mistaken. 

This  is  one  very  great  reason  why  many 
who  try  shallow  cultivation  make  a failure 
When  using  the  diamond  plow,  it  it  customary 
to  wait  until  the  plants  have  made  a good 
start,  then  by  running  the  plow  deep  the 
weeds  are  all  turned  under.  I have  tried  both 
shallow  and  deep  hill  cultivation,  and  when 
the  work  can  be  properly  done,  I can  always 
secure  the  best  results  with  shallow  level  cul- 
tivation. My  plan  is  to  commence  with  the 
harrow  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  crop  is 
planted.  The  weeds  will  begin  to  grow  as 
soon  as  the  soil  is  left  undisturbed,  and  the 
surest  way  of  keeping  ahead  of  them  is  to  de- 
stroy them  before  they  get  a start.  By  using 
the  harrow  at  first,  not  only  are  the  weeds 
destroyed  but  the  soil  is  made  mellow  and 
fine,  giving  the  plants  a good  start.  I can 
generally  harrow  profitably  at  least  twice 
and  sometimes  three  times,  before  the  plants 
make  such  a growth  as  to  need  the  cultivator. 
Then  use  the  cultivator  while  the  weeds 
and  grass  are  small,  and  afterwards  cultivate 
sufficiently  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and  grass 
and  mellow  up  and  fine  the  surface.  If  this 
is  done  properly,  no  fault  will  be  found  with 
the  way  the  crops  grow  or  with  the  weeds 
and  grass  getting  a start.  N.  j.  shepherd. 

Miller  Co.,  Mo. 

Planting  Potatoes. — Here  is  the  way  I 
put  in  my  potatoes  this  year.  The  land  was 
plowed  in  the  fall,  and  well  harrowed  with 
the  Acme  in  the  spring.  Drills  were  made 
with  a shovel  plow,  and  800  pounds  to  the  acre 
of  a potato  fertilizer  scattered  at  the  bottom 
of  the  drills.  A brush  drag,  run  lengthwise  of 
the  drills,  put  just  enough  dirt  on  the  fertil- 
izer. The  seed  pieces  were  droppeed  one 
foot  apart  and  the  Acme  run  across  the  fur- 
rows, both  ways.  This  covered  the  pieces 
well  and  left  the  surface  in  good  shape. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  E.  G. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a question,  please  see  if  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.] 


“ROYALTY”  UNDER  GREEN’S  PATENT  ON 
DRIVEN  WELLS. 

R.  M.  L.,  Flushing,  L.  I. — Under  the  late 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
on  Green’s  patent  on  driven  wells,  who  will  be 
legally  liable  to  pay  royalty  to  Green  or  his 
agents?  If  license  for  a well  has  been  already 
paid  to  another  party,  holding  another 
patent,  can  Green  also  claim  a royalty? 

Ans. — All  people  who  have  had  a servicea- 
ble driven  well  on  their  premises  at  any  time 
between  January  14, 1868,  the  date  of  the  issue 
of  Green’s  original  patent,  and  January  14, 
1885,  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  re-is- 
sued  patent  of  1871,  are  liable  to  pay  royalty 
to  Green  or  his  agents,  unless  they  have  al- 
ready done  so.  Green’s  patent  is  for  what  is 
termed  “a  broad  claim,”  and  covers  all  forms 
of  driven  wells — that  is,  of  wells  in  which  the 
earth,  instead  of  being  brought  to  the  surface, 
is  forced  aside  by  a descending  rod  or  tube. 
Whether  the  hole  in  the  ground  has  first  been 
made  by  a bar  of  iron  or  other  material,  and 
pipes  then  inserted  in  the  orifice;  or  by  a tube 
shod  with  a conical  point  and  furnished  with 
a “filter  section”  at  the  lower  end,  makes  no 
difference.  If  the  earth  has  been  forced  aside 
from  the  hole  instead  of  being  brought  to  the 
surface,  the  well  is  covered  by  the  patent.  A 
bored  well — one  from  which  the  earth  has 
been  brought  to  the  surface  by  means  of  an 
earth  augur — is  not  subject  to  royalty  under 
this  patent,  though  Green’s  agents  often  claim  a 
royalty  on  such  wells.  A part  of  all  driven  wells 
over  25  to  30  feet  deep,  must  have  been  either 
bored  or  dug.  Such  wells,  however,  are  sub- 
ject to  royalty.  If  the  tube  well  has  once  ex- 
isted and  been  used  on  the  premises,  without 
license  under  this  patent,  the  owner  (or  his 
heirs  or  assignees)  is  still  liable  for  royalty  even 
if  the  well  is  no  longer  used ; or  even  if  the 
tubing  has  been  choked  or  pulled  up.  If  a roy- 
alty has  been  paid  under  any  other  patent  or 
patents,  that  fact  will  not  exempt  the  well 
owners  from  the  obligation  of  paying  royalty 
under  Green’s  patent.  The  latter  or  his  agents 
have  six  years  from  the  time  the  patent  ex- 
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pired  in  18° 5,  in  which  to  collect  or  bring  suit 
for  royalty,  and  where  judgment  has  been  se- 
cured the  claim  will  remain  good  for  20  years. 
Green’s  agents  in  every  State  claim  to  have 
lists  of  all  those  who  have  owned  driven  wells, 
and  all  they  have  to  do  to  get  judgment  for 
the  royalty  is  to  prove  that  the  alleged  own- 
ers have  used  the  wells  during  the  life  of  the 
patent  without  paying  royalty.  It  will  there- 
fore save  money  to  all  who  have  really  owned 
and  used  such  wells  between  January  14,  1868 
and  January  14,  1885,  to  settle  at  once  with 
the  duly  authorized  agents  of  the  patentee  Care 
should  be  taken,  however,  to  ascertain  for  cer- 
tain that  any  applicant  for  royalty  is  “a  duly 
authorized  agent.” 

SNAPPING  OR  SPRING  BEETLES. 

J.  P.,  Kingston,  N.  ./.—The  Rural  mis- 
understood my  description  of  the  worm  men- 
tioned on  page  254,  uuder  the  name  of  wire- 
worm,  and  as  destructive  to  potatoes  and 
especially  to  corn.  That  there  may  be  no 
mistake  about  this  worm  I send  one;  what  is 
it? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 

The  insect  is  a species  of  the  destructive 
wire-worms.  The  color  is  light-brown  and 
the  form  flat,  or  less  cylindrical  than  most  of 
the  species  of  this  family.  The  mature  beet- 
les are  known  as  Snapping  or  Spring  Beetles, 
because  of  their  power  to  spring  up  when  they 
fall  or  are  placed  upon  their  backs.  For  the 
same  reason  the  family  is  known  as  Elateridae. 
While  many  of  these  grubs  or  wire-worms 
feed  on  rotten  wood  and  other  decaying  vege- 
tation, some  of  them  are  very  harmful  to 
growing  plants.  I have  known  the  very 
species  sent,  which  is  peculiar  in  having  two 
jaw-like  hooks  terminating  its  posterior  end, 
to  tunnel  through  and  through  newly  planted 
potatoes.  They  also  destroy  corn,  grass  and 
wheat;  in  fact,  nearly  everything  except 
buckwheat  and,  perhaps,  beans  and  peas; 
though  in  some  cases  these  last-named  are 
also  destroyed.  These  insects  make  the  most 
serious  attacks  on  crops  planted  on  sod  land ; 
but  they  are  rarely  very  destructive  the  first 
year  after  the  land  is  plowed,  or  so  it  has 
proved  in  cases  which  have  come  under  my 
observation.  In  the  second  year,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  often  blight  the  entire  crop. 
Hence,  some  have  practiced  sowing  buck- 
wheat the  second  year  with  marked  advan- 
tage. The  explanation  of  all  this  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  these  insects  are  three  years  in 
the  larva  or  grub  state.  In  England,  and  in 
this  country  to  a less  extent,  the  wire-worms 
are  trapped  and  killed  by  placing  pieces  of 
potatoes  in  the  earth.  Each  piece  is  marked 
by  a stick,  and  after  the  beetles  have  collected 
on  the  tuber  it  is  pulled  up  and  the  grubs  are 
killed.  I think  Prof.  W.  W.  Tracy,  of  D.  M. 
Ferry’s  Seed  Grounds,  has  practiced  this 
remedy  with  some  satisfaction.  Sometimes 
our  lulus,  or  cylindrical  thousand -legged 
worms,  are  improperly  called  wire-worms. 
They  should  be  called  myriapods  or  millepeds, 
and  the  name  wire-worms  should  be  retained 
for  the  elater  grubs. 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  GRAPES  AND  STRAWBER- 
RIES. 

A.  V.  T.,  Leon,  Mexico.— I have  a vineyard 
of  about  12,000  young  vines,  also  a strawberry 
patch.  Will  it  pay  to  buy  bones  at  $5  a ton 
and  grind  them  at,  say  $5  more  a ton,  to  use 
them  as  manure?  My  land  is  sandy  loam  and 
rather  poor,  and  stable  manure  is  hard  to  get. 
I propose  to  mix  wood  ashes,  in  quantity,  with 
ground  bones,  say  five  parts  of  ashes  to  one  of 
ground  bones,  and  make  a compost  with  what 
little  stable  manure  1 can  rake  together.  I 
can  get  bones  and  ashes  in  any  quantity  I 
waut.  My  land  is  irrigated  and  gives  fair 
crops  of  corn  without  manure. 

ANSWERED  BY  T.  V,  MUNSON,  TEXAS. 


Ground  bones,  at  $10  per  ton,  mixed  with 
five  times  their  bulk  of  fresh  wood  ashes,  and 
these  mixed  with  stable  manure  and  other 
composting  material,  especially  leaves,  or- 
chard trimmings,  etc.,  when  well  rotted 
would  be  a cheap  and  sufficient  stimulus  to 
grape-vines  in  a thin,  sandy  loam,  which  pro- 
duces fair  com  with  irrigation.  The  bones  and 
ashes  are  most  to  be  desired  for  grapes.  The 
addition  of  blood,  hair,  and  slaughter-house 
offal  would  stimulate  to  better  wood  growth 
for  fruiting  in  the  grape  than  stable  manure. 
Such  a mixture  as  the  above,  applied  at  such 
a rate  as  to  use  300  pounds  of  bone  per  acre 
annually,  would  be  abundance  on  such  a soil, 
if  underlaid  with  a calcareous  clay.  If  a very 
deep,  thin  sandy  soil,  then  more  fertilizer  will 
be  needed.  The  best  way  to  apply  it  is  by 
sowing  and  plowing,  or  drilling  it  iu,  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March  in  the  State  of  Neuvo  Leon. 
As  to  whether  this  manuring  would  pay  or 
not,  I could  answer  on  learning  what  amount 
of  grapes  the  varieties  produce  per  acre,  and 
the  prices  obtained  for  them,  or  the  wine 
made  from  them.  I presume  that  only  stand 
ard  varieties  of  the  European  or  Vinifera 


species  are  cultivated,  and  that  the  yield  can 
average  four  tons  to  the  acre,  at  $20  to  $30 
per  ton  in  the  vineyard,  iu  which  case  such  a 
fertilizer  would  pay.  I don’tsee  that  anything 
better  as  a fertilizer  for  grapes  could  be  se- 
cured at  less  expense  than  the  bones  and 
ashes. 

FRUIT  QUERIES  FROM  NEW  MEXICO. 

L.  E X.,  Aztec,  New  Mexico. — 1.  Some  of 
the  old  farmers  of  this  section  say  that  if  ap- 
ple trees  are  set  on  ground  where  they  can 
root  to  water  in  six  or  eight  feet  they  will  die 
as  soon  as  the  roots  get  to  the  water.  Wbat 
does  the  Rural  think?  2.  Last  year  I bought 
of  an  agent  some  small  fruits,  among  them 
some  Crimson  Beauty  Raspberries.  Last  win- 
ter they  were  all  killed  to  the  ground,  and  we 
had  the  mildest  winter  ever  known  here— not 
below  zero  during  the  whole  season.  This 
spring  they  are  sprouting  up  two  or  three  feet 
on  each  side  of  the  row  as  thick  as  they  can 
stand ; are  they  likely  to  be  “ Crimson  Beau- 
ty?” 3.  Will  the  Duehesse  d’  Angouleme  Pear 
be  early  enough  for  this  climate  where  the 
altitude  is  5,000  feet^the  season  somewhat 
short. 

Ans.— 1.  We  think  it  is  not  true.  Apple 
trees  need  well-drained  land ; but  land  may  be 
well-drained  and  yet  hold  water  six  or  eight 
feet  below  the  surface.  We  have  apple  trees 
in  good  health  and  20  years  old,  three  feet 
above  our  lake  and  within  15  feet  of  it.  2. 
The  true  Crimson  Beauty  is  as  hardy  as  most 
red  raspberries.  It  will  probably  stand  where 
the  Cuthbert  will  stand  Still  it  is  not 
always  intense  cold  that  kills  raspberry  canes. 

2.  The  Duehesse  d’  Angouleme  is  a large  pear 
of  fair  quality  and  highly  esteemed  for  the 
market.  The  flesh  is  coarse  but  juicy,  buttery 
and  good.  The  tree  is  a strong  grower  and 
it  is  one  of  the  few  kinds  that  succeed  well  on 
the  quince  stock.  It  ripens  here  in  mid 
autumn.  It  ought  to  ripen  with  you.  Still 
we  have  no  record  that  any  pears  thrive  in 
New  Mexico. 

HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

S.  B.  F.,  Winthrop,  Me.— What  about  the 
hardiness  of  the  yew,  cypress.  Sycamore  Ma- 
ple, Umbrella  Pine  and  other  ornamental 
trees.  Our  severest  winter  temperature  here 
is  15  to  25  degrees  below  freezing, on  the  hills; 
would  these  trees  be  hardy  enough? 

Ans. — We  think  the  temperature  must  be 
be  much  lower  during  certain  portions  of  the 
winter  at  Winthrop,  Maine,  than  15  to  20  de- 
grees below  freezing — probably  belovy  zero  is 
meant,  as  this  is  more  likely.  The  yews  and 
cypress  cannot  be  recommended  for  such  a 
climate,  though  possibly  some  of  them  might 
be  nursed  along  with  very  careful  protection. 
The  Sycamore  Maple  and  many  other  fine  va- 
rieties are  perfectly  hardy  and  desirable  as 
ornamental  trees;  so  are  the  beech,  birch,  ash, 
mountain  ash,  willow,  elm,  linden,  etc.  The 
Umbrella  Pine,  so-called,  will  not  stand;  it 
may  be  classed  w th  the  more  tender  yews. 
The  very  hardy  evergreen  trees  will  be  found 
among  the  pines,  firs  and  spruces.  There  are 
small  species  and  dwarf -growing  varieties  of 
these  for  situations  requiring  small-sized  trees. 
PACKING  EGGS  IN  SALT. 

E.  S.  E. , Matfield  Green,  Kans.— What  is 
the  best  way  to  pack  eggs  in  salt? 

Ans. —Several  of  our  correspondents  have 
been  quite  successful  with  this  salt  packing. 
Common  table  salt  is  used.  A layer  an  inch 
or  more  thick  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  eggs  are  placed  on  this,  small 
ends  down.  They  are  not  permitted  to  touch 
each  other  or  to  touch  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 
The  spaces  around  them  and  for  an  inch 
above  them  are  then  filled  with  salt,  and  so 
on  until  the  vessel  is  filled.  Eggs  are  cheap  at 
this  season.  Those  who  like  to  experiment 
can  easily  risk  a few  dozen  in'this  way  and  a 
few  months  hence  report  the  result.  Such  a 
widely  conducted  experiment  would  be  of 
value. 


berry  has  failed  here  owing  to  rust;  what  will 
take  its  place? 

Ans. — 1.  Nothing  will  kill  persimmon  sprouts 
more  effectually  than  grubbing  up  the  roots. 

2.  The  Kittatiuny  is  the  latest  blackberry  in 
most  of  the  South.  We  know  of  no  other  that 
will  take  its  place.  In  dry  seasons  the  fruit, 
however,  is  apt  to  be  very  small.  There  is 
nothing  better  for  a general  crop  than  Wilson’s 
Early,  so  far.  A Georgia  friend  tells  us  Early 
Harvest  is  fully  two  weeks  earlier  than  Wil- 
son’s in  that  State;  this  year  at  least  three 
weeks,  and  while  the  berry  is  not  large,  its 
earliness,  profuse  bearing,  and  erect,  bushy 
growth  should  give  it  a high  rating  as  an  early 
market  berry.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  never  tried 
Brunton’s  Early. 

R.  A.  S.,  Greenville,  Kg.— Is  Japan  Clover 
what  it  is  advertised  to  be? 

Ans. — We  cannot  see  why  it  should  be 
sown  in  your  State.  Further  South  it  is  val- 
uable to  form  a sod  on  thin  land  and  to  cover 
otherwise  flaked  places.  On  rich,  damp  soil 
it  will  grow,  perhaps,  18  inches  high;  but  the 
leaves  are  small  and  the  stems  too  w oody  for 
hay. 

J.  P.  A.,  Tallahassee,  Fla.—  Is  the  prepared 
rennet  sold  in  some  stores  suitable  for  cheese 
making?  Who  makes  it? 

Ans.— Yes.  Burrill  & Whitman,  Little 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

L.  J.,  Maysville,  Ala. — What  is  the  “Old 
Poultryman’s”  remedy  for  gapes? 

Ans. — A teaspoonful  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
iu  1 pint  of  corn-meal,  fed  as  dough. 

L.  H.,  Louisville,  Kg.— What  is  a “vege- 
table peach,”  and  how  is  it  to  be  prepared 
for  cooking? 

Ans.— We  do  not  know.  The  term  “vege- 
table peach  ’ is  probably  a localism  which  has 
not  yet  traveled  far  beyond  the  place  in  which 
it  originated. 

F.  H.  It.,  Perrg,  N.  Y.— What  kind  of  an 
evergreen  hedge  will  make  the  best  wind- 
break in  the  shortest  time? 

Ans.— Well,  we  must  answer  Arbor-vitm. 


DISCUSSION. 


J.  E.  S.,  New  York  City.— In  the  Rural 
of  May  14  it  is  said  that  “the  fear  of  bogus 
butter  has  cut  down  the  butter  bill  one-half  in 
many  families.”  It  may  be  so,  but  from  the 
present  outlook  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  fear  of  the  genuine  article  will  injure 
the  dairy  business  to  a still  greater  extent. 
On  the  same  page  from  which  the  above  words 
are  quoted  is  a column  and  a half  showing  a 
few  of  the  many  ways  in  which  milk  and  its 
products  are  rendered  unwholesome,  and  an- 
other article  of  like  import  appears  in  the 
Rural  of  May  7.  About  14  days  ago  25  or  30 
persons  in  the  City  of  Now  York  were  made 
very  sick  by  the  use  of  milk  in  which  no  adul- 
teration could  be  detected;  nor  was  there  any 
adulteration  in  the  ice  cream  which  poisoned 
a number  of  persons  at  Long  Branch  last  sea- 
son. Prejudice  and  pocket  have  made  a cru- 
sade against  oleomargarine,  which  now  seems 
likely  to  prove  a boomerang,  for  the  investi- 
gations by  the  U.  S.  Government,  under  the 
unconstitutional  oleomargarine  law  passed  by 
Congress, are  showing  that  the  most  obnoxious 
samples  siezed  (supposed  to  be  “oleo,”)  turn 
out  to  be  genuine  butter.  Indeed  all  facts  and 
evidence  to  date  show  to  any  unprejudiced 
mind  that  there  is  more  danger  lurking  in 
genuine  dairy  products  than  in  the  much  de- 
spised oleomargarine.  Still  people  of  strong 
prejudices  will  cling  to  the  genuine  article,  no 
matter  how  strongly  it  is  flavored  with  old 
boots,  the  barn- yard  or  the  pig-pen.  They 
have  a perfect  right  to  do  so,  but  I deny  their 
right  to  force  their  prejudices  on  others. 


knows  that  well-cured  seed-corn  will  stand 
zero  and  lower.  But  it  is  the  cold  tbit  causes 
the  “slow  germination,”  and  the  “action  of 
mold,  which  grows  rapidly  at  a lower  tem- 
perature,” etc.  Dr.  Bturtevant  might  just  as 
well  inform  us  that  it  isn’t  cold  that  spoils  the 
eggs  under  a fickle  sitting  hen,  but  the  slow 
development  of  the  embryo  and  a vitality 
which  cau  not  endure  the  circumstance  of  the 
hen’s  leaving  the  eggs  too  long.  As  to  the 
other  statement  that  “early  planted  corn  will 
usually  yield  a larger  crop  than  will  the  same 
variety  planted  at  a late  period,”  our  experi- 
ence teaches  us  that  if  the  weather  succeeding 
the  planting  be  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
corn,  we  cannot  plant  too  early.  It,  is  a ques- 
tion of  risk.  There  is  such  a thing  as  being 
“too  scientific  for  anything.” 

Lard  Adulteration.— Iu  an  inquiry  at 
Boston  by  the  Legislative  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Health,  among  the  witnesses  on  Wednesday 
was  Charles  H.  North,  who  testified  that  he 
had  been  in  the  pork  packing  biuhiess  for 
about  30  years,  and  did  an  annual  business  of 
$5,000,000  or  $6,000,000.  About  one-seventh 
of  his  business  was  in  lard,  and  from  each  hog 
of  the  average  weight  about  30  or  35  pounds 
of  lard  would  be  obtained  He  thought  that 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  lard  on  the  market  to- 
day was  adulterated.  These  adulterations 
consisted  of  mutton,  beef  fat,  cotton-seed  oil, 
terra  alba  or  white  earth,  and  greases  of  all 
kinds.  The  effect  of  the  placing  of  these  goods 
on  the  market  was  detrimental  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  pure  goods;  so  much  so  that 
in  Mr.  North’s  business  alone  there  was  a daily 
loss  on  the  lard  product  alone  of  $700,  due  to 
the  manufacture  of  compound  lards.  Then 
another  consequence  of  this  adulteration  was 
that  the  public  obtained  impure  food,  and  the 
general  public  health  was  impaired.  This  loss 
the  consumer  at  the  other  end  was  obliged  to 
stand.  This  impure  lard  came  from  the  West , 
the  major  portion  of  it,  while  some  came  from 
New  York  and  some  from  Philadelphia. 

Nuts. — A.  S.  Fuller  says,  in  Orchard  and 
Garden,  that  his  first  experiments  in  nut  cul- 
ture in  New  Jersey  were  certainly  discourag- 
ing, but  later  ones  were  exceedingly  promis- 
ing, and  he  is  now  quite  confident  that  there 
are  foreign  varieties  of  the  chestnut  which 
will  grow  and  thrive  wherever  the  native 
chestnut  is  found ; and  the  same  is  true  of  fil- 
berts and  the  European  walnut.  If  we  are  to 
succeed  with  the  pecan,  we  must  obtain  nuts 
from  the  most  northern  localities  where  the 
tree  grows,  and  not  from  Texas  or  other 
Southern  States.  It  is  quite  true  that  an  occa- 
sional seedling  raised  from  Southeru-grown 
uuts  may  prove  hardy  in  the  North,  but  they 
are  not  to  be  depended  upon  except  for  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States.  The  many  old 
bearing  trees  of  English  walnut  to  be  found 
in  several  of  our  Northern  States  prove  that 
with  the  right  stock  to  begin  with  we  are 
pretty  certain  of  success,  especially  with  trees 
grafted  from  hardy  specimens  and  varieties. 


REMOVING  a supernumerary  teat. 

E.  W.  S.  Barnesville , O.—A  heifer  of  mine 
has  four  nice  teats,  and  an  extra  one  between 
the  ordinary  two  on  one  side.  If  the  smaller 
one  is  cut  off,  is  one  of  the  larger  ones  likely 
to  dry  up,  or  is  any  injury  likely  to  happen  to 
any  milk  duct?  At  present  the  surplus  teat  is 
much  in  the  way  of  milking. 

Ans.— The  supernumerary  teat  may  be  re- 
moved by  cutting  it  out,  leaving  one  or  two 
flaps  of  skin  which  can  be  brought  together 
and  held  by  a stitch,  so  as  to  insure  rapid 
healing.  It  is  not  probable  that  it  is  connected 
with  any  distinct  set  of  milk  glands  or  milk 
ducts,  as  the  udder  is  usually  made  up  of  only 
four  of  these  glands  while  supernumerary 
teats  are  quite  common.  The  surplus  teat  may 
therefore  be  removed  without  any  danger  of 
injury.  It  is  better  to  do  it  at  once  and  be- 
fore the  heifer  is  in  a milking  condition. 

Miscellaneous. 

C.  E.  S.,  Denison,  Texas.— I.  What  will  kill 
persimmon  sprouts?  2.  The  Kittatinny  Black- 


Destruction  of  Seed  Corn  in  the 
Ground.— We  find  the  following  as  an  origi- 
nal contribution  to  the  N.  E Homestead.  It 
is  copied,  however,  from  a late  report  of  the 
Director  (E.  L.  Sturtevant)*  of  the  N.  Y.  Ex 
periment  Station: 

“Seed  com,  when  planted  too  early,  is  often 
destroyed  in  the  ground.  This  destruction 
does  not  come  from  the  cold,  as  often  assumed, 
but  from  other  conditions,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  slow  germination  of  the  seed 
and  a vitality  which  cannot  endure  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  also  the  action  of  mold,  which 
grows  rapidly  at  a lower  temperature  than 
will  suffice  for  the  corn.  It,  therefore,  holds 
good  in  practice  that  to  those  who  plant  early 
the  very  best  of  seeds  is  of  great  importance; 
and  what  adds  value  to  this  reflection  is,  so  far 
as  our  data  warrant,  we  can  state  with  con- 
siderable certainty  that  early  planted  corn 
will  usually  yield  a larger  crop  than  will  the 
same  variety  planted  at  a late  period.” 

No,  the  destruction  of  the  seed  corn  does  not 
come  directly  from  the  cold.  Every  farmer 


Treatment  of  Warts.— Reports  come  from 
Europe  of  several  cases  where  “wens,”  warts 
and  other  similar  excrescences  have  been  suc- 
cessfully treated  with  electricity.  The  treat- 
ment mentioned  is  simple  enough.  A plati- 
num wire  is  fastened  to  the  “wen”  or  wart 
and  connected  with  one  end  of  a battery . The 
patient  takes  the  other  end  of  the  battery  in 
his  hand.  The  strength  of  the  electric  current 
is  then  gradually  increased.  In  the  instances 
on  record  the  excrescences  turned  white  in  a 
short  time  and  could  then  be  removed  with 
little  pain  and  no  loss  of  blood.  Many  boys 
and  young  men  are  greatly  troubled  by  the 
appearance  of  warts  on  their  hands.  Many 
of  them  spend  money  for  so-called  cures  which 
give  but  little  relief.  Most  of  these  warts  are 
sure  to  disappear  before  full  manhood.  It  is 
questionable  if  the  common  practice  of  burn- 
ing and  cutting  should  ever  be  permitted. 
We  have  a friend  whose  hands  were  covered 
with  thick,  coarse  warts.  One  night  in  des- 
peration, he  pushed  a needle  through  the  base 
of  the  largest  one  and  then  held  the  needle  in 
the  flame  of  a lamp  until  it  was  too  hot  to  en- 
dure. The  wart  came  out  by  the  “roots> 
with  little  bleeding.  All  the  others  have  since 
disappeared  of  their  own  accord.  Such  heroic 
treatment  is  not  to  be  considered. 


The  American  Cattle  Trust. — The 
National  Stockman  sees  in  this  organization 
all  the  ear-marks  of  a monstrous  monopoly 
fully  as  obnoxious  on  many  accounts  as  the 
dressed  beef  monopoly  now  is,  and  probably 
with  much  more  power  to  oppress  and  injure. 
Its  first  objection  is  to  its  great  capital,  $25,- 
000,000,  which  it  thinks  means  a corporation 
with  absolutely  dangerous  power.  But  really 
this  is  a small  capital  compared  with  that  of 
most  other  largo  corporations  and  with  the 
work  it  proposes  to  undertake.  The  Stock- 
man’s second  objection  is  that  the  Ti  ust  is  in 
the  hands  of  a few  men,  all  capitalists,  some  of 
whom  are  already  notorious  for  their  counec- 
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tion  with  monopolies.  Again  its  plans  show  that 
immense  profits  to  the  originators  of  the 
scheme  rather  than  protection  to  the  cattle 
industry  is  the  object.  The  projectors  are  al- 
lowed to  sell  their  herds,  ranches,  buildings 
and  other  “plant”  to  the  Trust,  at  their  own 
liberal  valuation,  for  certificates  of  the  Trust 
at  one-fourth  of  their  par  value.  Thus,  when 
the  certificates  sell  at  par,  the  origiuators  will 
receive  $1  for  every  25  cents  worth  of  property 
they  invested  at  a generous  valuation!  Another 
objection  is  that  if  it  benefits  any  stockmen, 
it  must  be  the  ranchmen  only,  and  it  looks  as 
if  it  would  squarely  militate  against  individ- 
ual producers  everywhere,  and  especially 
against  those  of  the  older  States.  Even  such 
illustrious  cattle  names  as  Routt,  Head,  Stur- 
gis, Lytle,  Morris  and  others  can  hardly  sugar- 
coat  the  pill  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  cattle- 
growing public,  which  is  expected  to  swallow 
it  without  a grimace. 

Fine  Stock  at  The  Show.— The  color  of 
the  Guernsey's  milk  aud  butter  is  of  the  rich- 
est yellow,  and  the  Weekly  Press  thinks  that 
no  one  with  an  eye  to  dairy  points  coukl  look 
over  the  entire  lot  as  exhibited  at  the  late  N. 
Y.  Dairy  Show  without  feeling  that  the  finest 
herd  of  any  considerable  number  of  any 
breed  was  the  Guernseys  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Francis  Shaw,  of  Massachusetts  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  praise  natives  or  “scrubs”  in  the  pres- 
ence of  these  finely  bred  animals,  but  every 
one  has  seen  native  cows  that  closely  approach 
the  best  dairy  form.  Every  cow  of  this  kind 
is  a treasure,  and  her  heifer  calves,  especially 
if  sired  by  a full-blooded  bull  of  one  of  the  milk 
breeds,  should  always  be  saved.  The  veteran 
Lewis  F.  Allen,  whose  87  years  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  going  to  the  show  from  his 
home  near  Buffalo,  has  been  breeding  a herd 
from  grade  Short-horn  cows  and  Guernsey 
bulls  until  some  of  his  animals  are  seven- 
eighths  Guernsey  blood.  He  considers  them 
the  best  dairy  cows  he  has  ever  known.  The 
Press  considers  that  the  most  interesting  spec- 
tacle in  the  show  was  that  presented  by  the  33 
Jersey  cows  from  the  finest  strains  in  the 
world  when  they  gathered  in  the  show  ring  to 
compete  for  the  blue  ribbon  that  was  to  deco- 
rate the  “best  Jersey  cow  over  three  years 

old.”  

Norway  Spruce;  Scotch  and  White 
Pines. — The  veteran  Robt.  Douglas  says,  in  the 
above  Journal,  that  the  Norway  Spruce  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  trees  for  ornamental 
planters.  If  it  is  planted  uuderstandingly,  it 
will  answer  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended, and  can  be  cut  out  in  the  future  to 
make  room  for  the  native  trees  that  were 
planted  in  company  with  it  and  are  then  in 
their  prime,  after  the  Norway  has  outlived  its 
usefulness.  Mr.  Douglas  has  grown  more 
Norway  Spruces  than  any  other  man  in 
America,  and  more  than  all  other  men  in 
America.  Therefore,  a great  responsibility 
rests  on  him,  and — much  as  he  dislikes  to  ap- 
pear in  print — he  cannot  remain  silent  when 
he  hears  it  recommended  as  a long  lived  forest 
tree.  In  regard  to  the  Scotch  Pine,  it  will 
not  outgrow  the  White  Pine.  True,  it  will 
outgrow  it  while  quite  young.  So  will  Bank- 
siana  and  almost  every  one  of  the  scrub  pines, 
so  called ; but  the  White  Pine  soon  overshad- 
ows them  all.  At  five  years  old  the  Scotch  is 
far  ahead  of  the  White ; at  10  the  White  is 
about  even,  at  15  the  White  is  ahead  and  at  20 
the  Scotch  is  out  of  the  race,  aud  yet  the 
Scotch  is  invaluable  in  the  West.  No  other 
tree  will  make  a wind  break  in  so  short  a 
time.  Neither  the  Norway  Spruce  nor  the 
White  Pine  will  stand  such  exposure  while 
young;  therefore  Mr.  Douglas  always  advises 
the  Scotch  Pine  for  the  outside  row  on  the 
north  and  west  sides  on  an  open  prairie.  Yet 
as  a long-lived  timber  tree  it  is  an  abject  fail- 
ure in  any  part  of  the  country. 

PITHS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

Pres.  Chamberlain,  now  of  Iowa,  shows 
in  the  Ohio  Farmer  that  the  statement  that 
the  last  farmer  has  gone  from  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Ohio  State  University  is 

untrue  

Prof.  Cook  says  that  a solution  of  one  tea- 
spoonful of  Paris-green  to  two  pails  of  water 
will  kill  the  striped  cucumber  beetle.  Spray 
the  plants  and  bugs — if  you  can.  Don’t  make 

it  stronger 

A writer  in  the  Press  says  that  when  a man 
insists  that  either  level  culture  or  ridged  cul- 
ture for  corn  is  right  under  all  conditions,  you 
may  be  sure  that  his  prejudices  will  reduce 
his  corn  crop 

Eli  Minch  states,  in  the  Farm  and  Garden, 
that  to  keep  borers  out  of  apple  and  peach 
trees  he  takes  a bucket  of  common  whitewash 
aud  sifts  in  it  three  or  four  quarts  of  wood 
ashes.  Add  a tablespoonful  or  two  of  Paris- 
green,  or  three  of  four  of  London-purple, 
enough  to  color  the  mixture.  Stir  all  the 
materials  thoroughly,  and  keep  stirring  while 
using.  Then  remove  the  earth  from  the  butt 
of  the  tree  and  whitewash  the  whole  body  of 


the  tree  with  the  mixture.  Then  replace  the 
dirt.  The  use  of  the  whitewash  is  to  hold  the 
Paris-green,  which  poisons  the  worms  as  soon 
as  they  hatch.  To  the  above  mixture  the 
Rural  would  add  enough  lampblack  to  make 
the  wash  a gray  color  resembling  the  bark, 
and  also  a small  quantity  of  soap,  which  will 

help  to  retain  the  wash  during  rains 

One  good  sign  of  the  times,  says  the  Live 
Stock  Indicator,  is  that  a more  intelligent 
class  of  men  and  women  are  taking  an  inter- 
est in  farms— men  who  read  the  papers  and 
women  who  are  not  averse  to  soiling  their 
hands  in  dish-water,  ladies  by  birth  and  edu- 
cation though  they  be 

President  Chamberlain,  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College  (Ames),  remarks,  iu  the 
Ohio  Farmer,  that  when  he  lays  down  a heavy 
woolen  coat , he  doesn’t  like  to  have  to  lay  a big 
stone  on  it  to  keep  it  from  blowing  across  a 
40-acre  field  and  lodging  in  a barbed  wire 
fence ! He  says  the  gravel  blows  away  from 
the  road ; that  a rail  fence  stands  no  chance. 
A mason  left  some  two  bushels  of  sand  in  a 
heap  near  his  house,  after  a job  of  plastering, 

and  it  “has  nearly  all  blown  away.” 

You  can  hardly  keep  your  feet,  in  walking, 
sometimes,  President  Chamberlain  continues. 
“I  have  been  out  for  about  six  hours  a day  for 
three  weeks,  replatting  fields,  systematizing 
and  enlarging,  moving  fences,  making  lanes, 
etc.,  and  I find  actually  that  the  wind  tires 
me  more  than  the  work,  and  I work  hard  too.” 
Mr.  Felch  says  that  the  Black  Java  is 
simply  a Black  Plymouth  Rock,  and  the 
White  Java  a White  Plymouth  Rock.  We 
may  be  able  to  express  some  sort  of  an  opin- 
ion after  we  raise  our  eight  chicks.  But  sup- 
pose they  are  merely  sports  of  the  Plymouth 
Rocks,  does  that  make  them,  per  se,  less  or 

more  valuable? 

Take  the  Rural’s  advice  of  two  years  ago 
and  often  repeated,  and  do  not  buy  costly  ni- 
trate of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  use  on 

land  that  is  not  already  rich 

A correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune says: 

“The  rosebugs  appear  here  annually  about 
May  18  and  remain  three  weeks,  devouring 
grape  bloom,  foliage  and  young  shoots,  rasp- 
berry bloom,  young  apples,  pie  plant,  straw- 
berry leaves,  etc.  I have  killed  gallons,  of 
them  in  a half-acre  garden,  so  that  I had  to 
bury  them  for  sanitary  reasons.  There  is  no 
known  remedy  but  picking  or  jarring  them 
into  a cup  of  kerosene.  They  have  been  here 
for  twenty  years,  steadily  increasing,  and,  I 
think,  spreading.  I think  I have  seen  one 
bushel  of  these  beetles  on  one  apple  tree  de- 
vouring the  apples,  aud  I often  get  ten  to 
thirty  off  a grape  leaf.” 

It  is  a pity  this  person  has  not  heard  of  the 
Rural’s  remedy  of  spraying  the  infested 

plants  with  Buhach  or  Pyrethrum  water 

We  should  like  to  have  the  question  an- 
swered by  those  who  can  answer  it  from  ex- 
perience. In  what  respects  are  the  Plymouth 

Rocks  superior  to  the  old  Dominiques?. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  says : 

“We  wish  to  say  here  that  the  Dorking  aud 
the  Dominick  fowls  are  going  to  the  front. 
The  Dorking  is  the  ‘Short-horn’  of  poultry. 
It  is  compact,  close-bodied,  full  of  breast 
meat,  and  in  England  is  the  first  of  all.  For 
the  table,  for  market,  and  for  broilers,  it  has 
no  superior.  It  is  also  above  the  average  as  a 
layer.  Crossed  on  the  Brahma  the  produce 
cannot  be  surpassed.  The  Dominick,  which 
is  in  color  like  a Plymouth  Rock,  has  a rose- 
comb,  is  more  active  than  the  Plymouth  Rock, 
and  is  one  of  the  old-time,  hardy,  reliable 
fowls.  They  are  going  to  have  a solid  boom.” 

And  thus  we  progress 

The  last  paper  which  the  late  Jean  Baptiste 
Boussingault  communicated  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  the 
senior  member  next  to  the  centenarian 
Chevreul,  was  considered  of  the  highest  scien- 
tific importance.  He  took  a quantity  of  sand 
from  Fontainebleau,  and  by  successive  wash- 
ings reduced  it  to  a state  of  pure  silica,  in 
which  he  sowed  some  seed,  which  he  sheltered 
from  all  contact  with  the  air.  When  the  plant 
had  sprung  up  he  removed  it  carefully  and 
again  washed  the  sand ; the  water  was  found 
to  contain  a leaven  capable  of  swarming  with 
living  germs  in  favorable  surroundings.  This 
was  an  important  experiment,  for  it  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  germs  in  any  soil  in 
which  living  vegetation  has  been  developed. 

It  also  furnishes  a decided  factor  in  the  prob- 
lem relating  to  telluric  and  paludean  miasma, 
and  proves  that  water  which  has  passed 
through  any  soil  is  capable  of  provoking  fer- 
mentations and  the  swarming  of  bacteria  in  a 

given  organism 

A prominent  Ontario  farmer  claims  that 
he  has  not  made  any  money  in  four  years. 
The  American  cattle  ranches  prevent  him  from 
making  a profit  off  his  stock,  and  the  wheat 
region  of  Manitoba  can  undersell  him.  There 
is  a small  margin  on  horses,  barley,  cheese  and 
butter.  But  the  Ontario  farmers  are  having 
a hard  time  of  it,  and  the  Toronto  Mail  recom- 
mends them  to  combine  and  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  law-makers  who  seem  bent  upon 
fostering  railroads  and  great  corporations 
just  at  present - 


^vmjwljcrc. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Delaware. 

Dover,  K_ent  Co.,  May  23. — Weather  very 
warm  and  dry.  Have  had  but  little  rain  for 
three  weeks.  Crops  need  rain  and  if  we  do 
not  have  it  soon,  hay  will  be  a light  crop,  al- 
though a splendid  stand.  Wheat  is  headed 
out  and  there  is  a splendid  prospect  for  a full 
crop.  Clover  in  blossom.  Corn  came  up 
nicely  and  is  mostly  harrowed,  and  replanted 
where  needed,  and  growing  very  fast.  I picked 
a few  ripe  strawberries  to-day,  the  first  I have 
seen.  Manchester  and  Wilson  are  rusting 
badly  in  some  sections.  We  have  had  very 
heavy  fogs  from  off  the  Bay  for  nearly  a week 
every  morning  and  night.  This  is  supposed 
to  cause  the  rust.  The  peach  question,  as  us- 
ual at  this  season,  is  the  main  topic  among  the 
growers,  i.  e.,  the  prospect  of  a crop.  Some 
claim  that  they  will  have  but  few,  while  many 
others  say  there  are  one-third  too  many  on  the 
trees.  From  personal  observation  I think  we 
will  have  about  an  average  crop.  Sweet  po- 
tato plants  are  being  set  out  by  the  thousands. 
Everyone  has  a patch  averaging  about  a quar- 
ter of  an  acre.  Early  potatoes  look  thrifty. 
So  does  the  omnipresent  potato-bug ; but  we 
have  only  the  hard-shelled  ones  to  deal  with 
yet.  We  have  had  one  or  two  late  frosts,  but 
they  did  but  little  harm.  Times  begin  to 
brighten  up  and  prices  are  better  and  every 
one  that  wants  to  work  can  find  it  if  he  tries. 
A majority  of  the  farm  hands  are  happy 
Southern  darkeys.  They  can  stand  more  hard- 
ship and  keep  fat  and  happy  under  condi- 
tions which  would  prostrate  a “white  man.” 
The  average  farm  hand  will  do  a hard  day’s 
work  from  4:30  a.  m.  till  seven  p.  m.,  walk 
from  three  to  ten  miles  to  a frolic,  or  to  see 
his  girl,  and  at  what  time  he  gets  back  one 
never  knows,  but  a good  loud  ring  of  the  farm 
bell  brings  him  up  smiling  and  fresh  in  the 
morning  as  if  he  had  had  the  full  alloted  time 
for  sleep ; then  he  works  hard  all  day  and  is 
ready  for  the  same  jolification  at  night.  How 
they  stand  it  is  a mystery  to  us.  On  May  12  a 
convention  of  the  fruit  growers  met  at  Dover. 
N.  J.  and  Maryland  were  also  represented  by 
many  large  growers.  Commission-men  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  other 
cities  were  in  attendance.  The  leading  ques- 
tion for  discussion  was  if  the  basket  or  other 
package  should  go  free  with  the  fruit  when 
sold.  Many  able  speeches  were  made  on  both 
sides,  but  no  satisfactory  conclusion  was  ar- 
rived at. 

May  25. — The  weather  changed  yesterday. 
We  had  a splendid  rain  which  will  be  of  much 
benefit  to  growing  crops.  We  have  berries 
enough  for  table  use.  This  section  seems  to  be 
full  of  strangers  looking  for  farms,  and  our 
three  real  estate  agents  are  doing  their  best  to 
suit  them  in  locations.  Fresh  fish  are  plenty. 
Trout  sell  at  33%  cents  per  bushel  on  the  shore. 
Eggs,  14c.;  chickens,  old,  10c.;  young,  15c. ; 
butter,  20c.  to  25c. ; corn,  50c. : wheat,  80c. 

a.  G.  s. 

Michigan. 

Freeland,  Saginaw  Co.,  May  23. — The 
weather  is  delightful,  although  we  have  had 
some  very  warm  days — 92  degrees  in  the 
shade.  Rain  is  needed  very  much ; we  have 
had  only  one  shower  through  May.  Wheat 
looks  good.  Fruit  looks  as  though  there  was 
going  to  be  plenty  of  all  kinds.  h b. 

Wexford  Co.,  May  24.— We  have  had  the 
hottest  May  ever  known  in  the  county,  and 
have  suffered  badly  from  drought  again,  but 
to-day  it  rained  and  has  given  us  hope  once 
more.  All  crops  promise  finely,  if  we  have 
enough  rain.  Most  fruits  have  stood  the  long 
winter  all  right  and  look  well.  The  farmers 
are  just  learning  the  difference  in  varieties 
regarding  hardiness,  and  are  not  losing  so 
much  money  as  formerly,  all  of  which  they 
might  have  learned  10  years  ago  by  reading 
the  Rural,  “It  costs  too  much!”  What  bosh! 

h.  s.  k. 

Pennavlvsnls. 

Annville,  Lebanon  Co.,  May  30. — We  had 
a somewhat  late  spring;  as  a consequence, 
crops  are  backward.  We  also  had  several 
droughts,  although  of  only  short  duration,  so  j 
they  did  not  seriously  in  jure  crops.  Our  wheat  j 
crop — an  average  area — does  not  promise  more 
than  one-half  compared  with  last  year.  Some 
fields  will  yield  little,  if  any,  more  than  the  seed 
sown.  Rye,  however,  may  be  an  ordinary 
average.  Corn,  oats,  and  potatoes  are  fairly 
started,  aud  looking  rather  flattering,  although 
the  potato  beetle  has  made  its  appearance  and 
in  force.  The  cherry,  peach,  and  a few  other 
fruits  promise  large  yields.  The  apple  crop 
will  be  short.  Wheat  sells  at  from  90c.  to  $1 
per  bushel;  corn,  55c.;  rye,  50c.;  oats,  32c. ; 
potatoes,  50c.  We  are  having  copious  rains 
of  late — some  very  heavy — accompanied  by 
hail,  although  inflicting  no  serious  injury  to 
crops.  J.  A.  B. 


MAIBY’S 

SKIN  8c  SCALP 

CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 
and  BEAUTIFIED 

BY 

CUTICURA. 

TjVlR  cleansing  purifying  and  beautifying 
J-  the  skin  of  children  and  infants,  and  curing  tor- 
turing, disfiguring,  itching,  scaly  and  pimply  diseases 
to  the  skin,  scalp  ard  blood,  with  loss  of  hair  from  in- 
fancy to  old  age,  the  CuncuRA  Remedies  are  Infallible. 

Cuticura,  the  great  Skin  Cdre,  and  Cuticura  Soap 
an  exquisite  Skin  Beautifler,  prepared  from  it,  exter- 
nally, and  Cnticura  Resolvent,  the  new  Blood  Purifier 
internally,  invariably  succeed  when  all  other  remedies 
and  the  best  physicians  fail. 

Cuticura  Remedies  are  absolutely  pure,  and  the  only 
Infallible  skin  beautifleis  and  blood  purifiers,  free 
from  poisonous  Ingredients. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cuticura,  50c.;  Resol vent- 
Sl,  Soap,  25c.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

IS'-Send  for  "How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.” 


RASY’S  S£,nJ and  Sca'P  Preserved  and  beautified 
I w by  Cuticura  Medicated  Soap 

HPRSEjOWlRS 

LATEST  IMPROVEMENT 

Machines  for  THRESHING  and  CLEAN- 
ING GRAIN;  also  Machines  for  SAWING 

— na  WOOD  with  Circular  and 

Acknowledged  ygy  Cross-Cut  Drag  Saws, 
by  all  to  be 

THE 

BEST 

considering 

*9-  EASY  DRAFT,  DURABILITY. 
QUANTITY  & QUALITY  of  Work. 

48  page  pamphlet  ■ i||  PDAV’C  CfiUC 
FREE.  Address  A.  W.  UhAT  O OUNb 

• Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers 't 

MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  Vermont. 


THE  LATEST 

— AND  — 

THE  BEST. 


POINTS: 


Iron  Frame,  Steel  Bearings,  Positive  Cut,  No 
Springs,  No  Babbitt  Metal,  New  Feed 
Rollers  and  Adjustment, 

Safety  Fly  Wheel. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR^  AND  PRICES. 

HIGGANUM  MANUFACTURING  CORP., 

hiccanum,  conn. 

Warehouse,  . 38  So.  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass 


THE  MUDGETT  I HAY  TEDDER 


WITH  IMPROVED  FORK, 

Is  the  strongest,  lightest  draft,  and  easiest  working 
Tedder  in  the  market.  No  breakage  of  forks  or 
springs.  Agents  wanted. 

If.  & J.  W.  BGLCUER, 


Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Warranted  the  most  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertilizer  l>«ill  in  existence.  Send  for  cir- 
cular, A.  If.  I'AKOI  IIitK,  York.  Fa. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  - GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Ts  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind- 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind* 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu* 
lation.  Geared  Mills  a specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 

rAIRUAVKN,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Stands  Unrivaled. 


BRICK 

AND 

TILE 


MACHINERY 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Send  for  circular  & prices. 

J,  W.  PENFIELD  & SON. 

Willoughby,  Ohio. 
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We  have  prepared  to  kill  potato  beetles 
this  season  by  thoroughly  mixing  one 
pound  of  pure  Paris-green  with  one  bar- 
rel of  plaster.  An  iron  tooth-rake  and 
shovel  are  used  for  the  purpose.  A less 
quantity  by  half  would  serve  as  well,  pro- 
vided more  time  were  given  to  the  mix- 
ing.   

A GENERAL  rule  is,  in  transplanting 
trees  or  shrubs,  to  cut  back  the  top  in 
proportion  to  the  injury  which  the  roots 
have  sustained  in  the  act  of  removal..  We 
want  all  the  roots  we  can  get  to  insure 
life.  In  deep  cultivation  we  reverse  this. 

We  expect  the  plant  to  grow  more  vigor- 
ously and  to  bear  more  corn  or  potatoes 
because  of  the  cultivation  which  severs 
the  roots. 

On  half  an  acre  of  potatoes,  planted  as 
uniformly  as  possible,  experiments  with 
placing  fertilizers  above  and  below  the 
seed  pieces  have  been  begun.  In  the  first 
two  rows  the  fertilizer  was  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  covered  lightly 
with  soil.  The  seed  pieces  were  placed 
upon  this.  In  the  next  two  rows  the  seed 
pieces  were  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow,  and  covered  first  with  soil,  then 
with  fertilizer.  This  arrangement  and 
alternation  have  been  carried  all  through 
the  field.  The  plants  in  the  royvs  with 
the  fertilizer  at  the  bottom  broke  ground 
four  days  before  the  others,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  them  was  clearly  notice- 
able until  the  first  good  rain.  After  that 
the  other  plants  gained  until  now  they  are 
all  about  even. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Green’s  account  of 
his  visit  to  Mr.  Harris’s  farm,  we  are  led 
to  remark  upon  his  advocacy  of  cultivat- 
ing strawberry  patches  during  the  bearing 
season.  We  have,  as  we  fancy,  tried 
both  ways  thoroughly  and  repeated- 
ly, and  the  conclusion  is  that  we  are  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  no  cultivation.  The 
present  season,  as  has  been  before  re- 
marked, has  been  so  dry  that  the  straw- 
berry fields  and  patches  about  us  had  a 
hard  time  of  it,  and  will  not  yield  over 
half  a crop.  At  the  Rural  Grounds  there 
are  about  100  different  kinds,  most  of 
which  were  heavily  mulched  late  last  fall 
between  the  plants  and  rows.  The  soil 
has  remained  moist  all  the  while,  few 
weeds  are  to  be  seen  and  the  crop  will  be 
the  largest  ever  raised. 

A few  weeks  ago,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, a little  experiment  was  tried  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  to  ascertain  the  effects  of 
nitrate  of  soda  on  sweet  corn. 

The  plot  received  at  the  rate  of  800 
pounds  of  corn  fertilizer  to  the  acre,  in 
addition  to  which  one  part  received  at 
the  rate  of  300  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
to  the  acre. 

No  difference  in  favor  of  the  nitrate  of 
soda  thus  far  appears.  The  corn  was 
planted  April  22,  and  the  nitrate  applied 
April  25,  before  the  seed  had  sprouted. 

No  matter  how  much  farm  manure 
there  may  be  in  the  soil,  we  are  told  it 
does  not  follow  that  there  is  enough  avail- 
able nitrogen  to  satisfy  the  new  plant,  in 
the  cold,  early  season  before  nitrification 
commences.  Therefore,  “let  us  give  ni- 
trogen which  the  plant  may  use  at  once 
and  in  this  way  advance  the  crop  for  the 
earliest  market.”  . 

We  merely  state  the  case  as  it  is.  The 
season  has  been  warm,  though  somewhat 
dry.  Though  there  is  as  yet  nothing  to 
be  seen  in  favor  of  the  nitrogen  part  of 
the  plot,  it  may  give  us  the  first  ears  of 
corn.  

If  we  were  raising  pansies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  the  seeds,  we  should  en- 
deavor to  fix,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  the 
best  strains  so  blotched  and  marked  as  to 
make  names  something  like  the  follow- 
ing appropriate:  Idiot,  Comedian,  Tra- 

gedian, Melancholy,  Satirist,  Garrulous, 
Gossip,  Sanctimonious,  Clown,  Parson, 
The  Village  Maid,  The  Small  Boy,  Dude, 
Humorist,  Old  Maid,  Old  Bachelor,  Be- 
fore Marriage,  After  Marriage,  Youth, 
Old  Age,  Conceit,  Modesty,  Tramp,  Auto 
crat,  etc.,  etc.  We  should  have  typical 
• llustrations  drawn,  engraved  and  dis- 
tributed and  then we  should  expect 


to  make  our  fortune.  This  grand  idea  is 
respectfully  submitted  to  our  enterprising 
seedsmen.  Seriously,  there  is  something 
in  it.  We  have  been  studying  our  beau- 
tiful pansies,  made  so  by  good  selections 
of  seeds,  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  water, 
and  the  many-colored  faces  certainly  wear 
expressions  of  sadness,  gaiety,  etc.,  which 
by  the  carefullest  selections  through  sev- 
eral generations  might  be  so  preserved  as 
to  render  the  characteristic  name  men- 
tioned above  suggestive  and  appropriate. 

It  appears  that  a Grange  in  California 
set  apart  a Decoration  Day.  The  graves 
of  departed  members  of  the  order  were 
decorated  with  flowers  and  appropriate 
ceremonies  were  held.  This,  beautiful 
custom  might  well  be  carried  into  many 
other  organizations.  In  many  New  Eng- 
land towns  it  is  customary  to  find  almost 
all  the  graves  in  the  churchyards  covered 
with  flowers  on  the  National  Memorial 
Day.  The  beautiful  ceremony  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  has  so  im- 
pressed itself  upon  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed it  that  many  a grave  is  neatly 
trimmed  and  decorated, that  would  other- 
wise lie  in  neglect.  Why  should  not  the 
Grange,  why  should  not  any  good  and 
true  organization  honor  its  dead  in  this 
way?  There  will  always  be  those  who 
ask — what  good  will  it  do?  What  is  the 
use  of  it?  Why  go  to  all  this  expense 
and  trouble?  Argument  is  wasted  upon 
such  people.  They  may  be  forced  to  wait 
till  they  themselves  have  graves  to  care 
for  before  they  can  understand . W e hope 
this  Grange  Decoration  Day  will  become 
universal.  We  would  suggest  that  until 
it  is  fully  established,  the  various  Granges 
take  advantage  of  our  National  Memorial 
day  to  mark  the  graves  of  their  brothers. 

A GOOD  HOBBY. 

A friendly  correspondent  writes  to 
tell  us  that  the  Rural’s  claim  that  it  was 
the  first  to  advocate  level  cultivation  is  a 
mistake.  But  we  have  never  dreamed  of 
making  such  a claim.  Neither  has  the 
claim  been  made  that  we  were  the  first  to 
advocate  broadcast  fertilizing  or  shallow 
cultivation.  What  we  have  claimed  and 
do  claim  is  that  the  Rural  was  the  first 
to  advocate  for  corn  culture  all  three  com- 
bined into  one  method ; while  the  advan- 
tages of  either  separately  over  the  usual 
practice  of  hilling  up,  hill  manuring  or 
plowing  under  the  manure,  and  deep  culti- 
vation,have  by  this  advocacy  become  more 
generally  recognized.  Above  all  things,  it 
is  essential  that  a man  who  would  arrive 
at  trustworthy  conclusions  should  beware 
lest  any  cherished  theory  be  permit- 
ted to  stand  in  the  way  of  a full  recogni- 
tion of  results  which  are  precisely  oppo- 
site to  what  he  wou’d  wish  them  to  be. 
He  may  ride  a hobby — hobbies  are  good 
—ever  so  hard,  but  he  must  be  ready  to 
change  his  course  whenever,  he  fitids  he  is 
on  the  wrong  track,  or  to  give  it  up  en- 
tirely if  the  hobby  is  at  fault.  We  have 
been  experimenting  with  corn  and  pota- 
toes for  12  years.  Our  first  innovation 
was  level  cultivation;  our  second  shallow 
cultivation ; our  third  surface,  broadcast 
fertilizing.  The  reasons  for  these,  which 
need  not  now  be  repeated,  seemed  sound, 
and  our  practice  has  proven  them  to  be, 
if  judged  in  the  light  of  our  own  experience. 
When  we  speak  of  this  system,  it  is  not 
supposed  that  modifications  may  not  be 
made  to  suit  unusual  or  peculiar  circum- 
stances. In  a drenching  wet  season,  quite 
likely  of  two  fields,  one  cultivated  flat, 
the  other  hilled  up,  the  latter  might  yield 
more.  Under  the  very  same  conditions, 
deeper  cultivation  might  well  serve  to 
check  the  over-luxurious  growth  of 
leaves,  stalks  or  vines.  We  are  not  to 
consider  exceptional  cases  in  the  general 
advocacy  of  a sound  rule.  The  man  that 
lives  in  the  moist  valley  will  need  to  farm 
somewhat  differently  from  the  man  on  the 
hill.  The  one  may  be  praying  for  dry 
weather,  the  other  for  rain.  But  the  rule 
is,  whether  the  land  be  clayey  or  sandy, 
that  crops  suffer,  one  season  with  another, 
more  from  the  need  of  water  than  from 
too  much;  that  plants  suffer  more  from 
too  few  than  from  too  many  roots;  that 
the  plant-food  of  fertilizers  or  of  manure 
remain  b where  it  is,  or  goes  down  rather 
than  comes  up. 

Acting  upon  this  theory,  we  have 
raised  larger  crops  of  corn  and  potatoes 
than  we  raised  previously,  and  have 
therefore  commended  it  to  our  readers  as 
the  Rural’s  method,  because  we  are  not 
aware  that  it  was  previously  practiced  by 
anyone.  . 


THE  WAR  AGAINST  THE  CATTLE 
PLAGUE. 


Last  Thursday  a dairy  herd  of  2C0  cows 
were  all  slaughtered  at  Somers,  W estches- 


ter  County,  N.  Y.,  and  their  carcasses 
burned.  The  barns  and  stables  where  the 
animals  were  housed  were  also  condemned 
to  the  flames.  The  cattle  belonged  to 
Mr.  Edwaid  Brady,  and  after  a careful 
examination  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
and  the  Dairy  Commission,  it  was  found 
that  “nearly  every  cow  was  affected  with 
contagious  pleuro-pneumonia.”  The 
animals  were  appraised,  and  $12,000  were 
awarded  to  the  owner  as  their  value  under 
the  law  regulating  the  appraisement  of 
infected  stock.  The  entire  county  has 
been  strictly  quarantined  until  the  scourge 
abates.  A few  years  ago  the  great  cause 
of  fear  among  the  cattle  interests  of  the 
country  was  that  the  plague  would  be 
carried  to  the  West  from  the  seaboard 
States;  it  is  believed  that  in  the  present 
case  the  disease  was  brought  from  the 
West  by  cows  which  Mr.  Brady  bought 
there  some  time  ago. 

After  the  publication  of  the  late  order 
of  Commissioner  Colman  quarantining 
Cook  County,  111.,  the  cattle  dealers  of 
Chicago  wyere  greatly  disturbed,  as  the 
order  could  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent 
the  shipment  from  that  point  of  cattle  in 
transit  through  the  stockyards  as  well  as 
of  those  from  any  other  part  of  the  coun- 
ty. This  would  seriously  affect  the  traffic 
of  all  the  railroads  centering  there,  tem- 
porarily ruin  the  vast  cattle  trade  of 
the  city,  and  divert  nearly  all  of  it 
to  other  places,  from  which  it  might 
be  hard  to  recover  it  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  plague  in  Cook  County. 

In  their  fright,  the  cattle  dealers,  to  whose 
persistent  denial  of  the  existence  of  the 
disease  anywhere  in  the  country,  and  vo- 
ciferous opposition  to  all  State  and  Na- 
tional legislation  providing  for  its.  sup- 
pression, the  spread  of  the  disease  in  the 
West  is  chiefly  due,  deluged  the  Commis- 
sioners with  expostulating  telegrams. ask- 
ing for  explanations  and  modifications. 
In"reply  to  their  appeals,  cattle  in  transit 
through  the  stockyards  are  excepted  from 
the  order;  but  no  cattle  are  permitted  to 
be  brought  into  the  yards  from  the  rest 
of  the  county.  While  the  Illinois  Live 
Stock  Commissioners  are  amicably  co- 
operating with  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  speedy  suppression  of  the 
disease  about  Chicago,  no  adequate  State 
legislation  has  yet  been  passed  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  Commissioner  Colman  strongly 
urges  early  action  in  the  matter.  The 
Legislature  appears  to  be  frightened  at 
the  great  cost  of  the  work;  but  the  Com- 
mission reminds  it  that  the  existence  of 
the  plague  has  already  cost  more  to  the 
cattle  interests  of  the  State  than  the  en- 
tire expense  of  suppressing  it;  that  the 
General  Government  has  already  contribu- 
ted over  $25,000  of  the  outlay,  and  is  now 
paying  most  of  the  expenses;  and  that  it 
is  ready  to  pay  the  whole  out  of  the  Con- 
gressional appropiiation  of  $500,000,  when 
suitable  laws  have  beeii  passed. 

With  a single  other  exception,  all  the 
infected  States  have  already  passed  such 
laws.  Of  these  the  most  stringent  and 
effective  are  those  just  passed  by  Massa- 
chusetts. They  relate  not  only  to  pleuro- 
pneumonia, but  also  to  farcy  and  gland- 
ers among  horses,  and  “to  any  other  infec- 
tious or  contagious  disease”  among  live 
stock.  The  inspectors  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  are  author- 
ized to  enter  premises,  and  call  on  consta- 
bles, sheriffs  and  peace  officers  to  sup- 
port their  measures.  Boards  of  Health 
in  cities  and  towns  must  isolate  diseased 
animals,  and  the  expense  must  be  paid 
by  the  cities  and  towns;  but  the  State 
will  refund  four-fifths.  Health  officers 
may  prohibit  or  regulate  the  movements 
of  cattle.  Persons  violating  the  regula- 
tions, and  those  who  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  existence  of  contagious  disease 
and  conceal  it  from  the  authorities,  are 
liable  to  a fine  of  $500  or  a year’s  impris- 
onment. A city  or  town  whose  officers 
neglect  to  investigate  and  report  to  the 
Cattle  Commissioners'cases  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia, are  liable  to  a fine  of  $500  a day 
during  such  neg’ect.  The  Commissioners 
may  cause  diseased  and  exposed  animals 
to  be  appraised  and  slaughtered;  but 
there  shall  be  no  appraisal  where  they  are 
satisfied  the  disease  was  contracted  through 
inattention  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
owners:  nor  shall  any  appraisal  be  made 
in  cases  of  glanders  in  horses,  but  the  ex- 
pense of  killing  and  burying  infected  an- 
imals may  be  paid.  The  Commissioners 
have  power  to  examine  witnesses  under 
oath.  Animals  coming  into  the  State 
may  be  quarantined  as  long  as  the  public 
safety  may  require.  When  animals  exposed 
to  contagion  are  killed  for  market,  if  the 
meat  on  inspection  is  found  wholesome, 
it  may  be  sold  for  food.  Ttere  are  several 
other  drastic  provisions,  and  the  law  ap- 
pears to  be  a model  one  as  likely  to  compel 
the  speedy  extermination  of  the  plague. 
Less'  than  a year  ago,  and  for  several 


years  previously,  the  air  was  thick  with 
the  protests,  inuendoes  and  accusations 
of  men  who  denied  the  existence  of  con- 
tagious pleuro-pneumonia  in  this  country 
or  who  minimized  the  danger  from  it. 
They  loudly  objected  to  any  outlay  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  investigating,  restricting 
or  suppressing  the  disease.  Nowt  thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  spent  every  week  by 
the  State  and  National  Governments  in 
their  efforts  to  confine  the  plague  to  narrow 
limits  and  stamp  it  out  therein;  cattle 
traffic  in  large  areas  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  is  officially  hampered  or  pre- 
vented altogether ; the  cattle  trade  bet  ween 
a number  of  the  States  is  greatly  delayed 
and  impeded  by  the  State  authorities,  all 
on  account  of  their  action  against  this  dis- 
ease, yet  the  clamorous  objectors  of  a few 
months  ago  are  silent.  Why  ? 


BREVITIES. 

Read  Dr.  Hoskins’s  article  on  malaria. 

May  21.  First  ripe  strawberries  from  Iron- 
clad. 

Xanthoceras  sorbifolia— see  first  page.  It 
is  a fine  shrub. 

We  have  never  before  seen  so  many  white 
corn  plants.  Counting  the  number  in  one- 
fortieth  of  an  acre,  it  was  estimated  that  there 
must  be  over  1,000  to  the  acre.  What  is  the 
cause  of  so  many  more  of  these  albinos  one 
season  than  another? 

A fine  rain  last  week  insured  a full  crop  of 
strawberries  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  A heavy 
mulch  between  the  rows  bad  carried  them 
through  the  drought,  while  patches  not  so 
treated  had  suffered  irreparably.  The  pros- 
pect of  a full  crop  of  grapes  and  all  other 
small  fruit  was  never  better. 

Last  year  we  called  attention  to  an  improv- 
ed hot-bed  in  use  at  the  Michigan  Agricultu- 
ral College.  The  heat  was  furnished  by  means 
of  iron  pipes  filled  with  steam  or  hot  water. 
Prof.  Bailey  writes  that  it  is  now  transformed 
into  a forcing  house,  which  works  well.  It 
was  a success  as  a hot-bed,  and  paid  well. 

Emmons  Pond’s  article  on  summer  boarders 
is  sensible.  This  is  a case  where  the  farmer 
will  do  well  to  put  his  own  ideas  as  to  wbat  is 
“good  enough”  under  lock  and  key  and  study 
the  ideas  of  his  guests.  We  hope  to  present 
the  city  boarder  side  of  the  question  soon. 
Those  who  pay  for  the  board  know  what  they 
want. 

Many  farmers  use  far  more  Paris  green  or 
London-purple  than  is  required  to  kill  potato 
beetles.  They  aim  to  use  as  much  poison  with 
the  plaster  as  can  be  used  without  injury  to 
the  vines  They  should  aim  to  use  as  little 
pobon  as  will  kill  the  beetles  or  grubs,  and  this 
can  be  done  only  by  thoroughly  mixing  with 
the  plaster! 

The  25th  anniversary  of  the  Congressional 
endowment  of  agricultural  colleges  will  be 
well  celebrated  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College  this  year.  Commencement  week 
will  be  made  unusually  interesting.  Among 
other  speakers.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Colman  and  President  Chas.  Kendall  Adams, 
of  Cornell,  are  announced.  The  memorative 
exercises,  to  be  held  J une  21,  will  be  of  great 
interest. 

The  new  strawberry  “Gold”  is  not  of  strong 
growth  after  the  second  season.  Augur’s  87 
passed  the  winter  fairly.  Dewey  is  a weak 
grower.  The  following  new  varieties  are  the 
most  vigorous  of  our  strawberries  at  the  pres- 
ent time:  Ontario,  Belmont,  Alley  No.  s 1 
and  4.  Davis,  Augur’s  new  seedling  (not 
named),  Buhach’s  No.  5,  (all  of  1886);  Hilton, 
Mammoth  Beauty,  Queen  of the  Peninsula, 
Gardener’s  Colossal,  Augur’s  No.  87  of  1885. 

Many  of  the  papers  are  discussing  the 
huckleberry  plantation  at  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College.  We  have  seen  some  won- 
derful reports  of  its  success.  Prof.  Bailey  in- 
forms us  that  it  was  only  set  this  spring  and 
nothing  definite  can  be  said  about  it  yet.  Ex- 
periments with  the  huckleberry  are  eagerly 
called  for.  This  fruit  ranks  with  the  straw- 
berry in  importance  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  If  the  fruit  could  be  enlarged  and 
improved  as  other  fruits  have  been,  there 
would  be  a great  “boom”  in  its  culture. 

Just  at  this  time  the  ensilage  question  is  at- 
tracting great  attention  at  the  West.  The 
construction  of  silos  is  a timely  and  important 
topic.  Much  good  silage  has  been  spoiled  by 
improper  packing.  John  Gould,  who  is  recog- 
nized as  being  one  of  our  best  authorities  on 
this  subject,  writes  us  that  he  has  hard  work 
to  decide  whether  to  plaster  or  brick  bis  new 
silo.  Bricking  seems  the  best.  Many  new 
silos  are  being  built  near  him,  but  few,  if  any, 
will  be  built  of  stone.  We  are  preparing  an 
article  on  silo  construction, which  promises  to 
be  very  complete. 

The  White-flowering  Dogwood  (Cornus 
florida)  is  not  often  given  the  position  and 
care  which  are  necessary  to  show  the  full 
beauty  of  this  odd  and  pretty  little  tree.  We 
see  it  in  the  woods  and  admire  its  white  flow- 
ers in  early  May;  but  the  tree  is  always 
scraggy,  and  one  is  not  tempted  to  have  it  in 
his  home  grounds.  But  if  we  select  young, 
small  trees,  and  plant  them  in  good  soil  it 
forms  a close  umbrella  head  of  foliage  that  in 
the  fall  pleases  as  well  as  the  sassafras  or 
liquid-ambar,  with  its  varied  hues.  Those  who 
have  admired  the  blossoms  in  spring  while 
wandering  in  the  woods,  may  have  noticed  that 
they  sometimes  vary  in  color  towards  pink. 
About  10  years  ago,  Mr.  Ravenel  of  Charles- 
ton, discoverd  a tree  bearing  red  or  pink  flow- 
ers We  have  now  a flower  before  us,  received 
from  the  Kissena  Nursery  of  Flushing,  L.  I , 
which  is  of  the  same  shade  of  clear  pink.  It 
strikes  us  that  two  of  these  Flowering  Dog- 
woods, the  one  bearing  red  and  the  other 
white  flowers,  would  make  a charming  con- 
trast. What  we  call  the  flowers  are  really 
four-leaved  involucres — the  real  flowers  being 
in  the  centerjof  these,  forming  an  inconspic- 
uous little  umbel. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 


Experience  in  Hybridizing  Plants.— 
Almost  every  one  who  gives  directions  about 
hybridizing  says  the  anthers  should  be  re- 
moved with  a pair  of  fine  scissors  and  the  pol- 
len applied  to  the  stigma  with  a brush ; also 
that  the  flower  should  be  visited  two  or  three 
times  and  more  pollen  applied.  I long  ago 
discarded  scissors  and  brush,  my  tweezers 
being  quite  as  handy  as  the  scissors ; and  when 
I used  the  brush,  and  after  having  used  one 
sort  of  pollen,  wished  to  use  another,  I never 
could  feel  quite  sure  that  some  grains  of  the 
former  sort  did  not  still  adhere  to  the  brush, 
try  as  I might  to  get  it  all  off,  so  I discarded 
the  brush  almost  as  soon  as  I used  it,  and  ap- 
plied the  pollen  by  taking  an  opened  anther 
with  my  tweezers  and  applying  it  to  the  stig- 
ma. As  a rule,  I do  not  visit  a flower  oftener 
than  once,  for  I discovered,  last  spring,  while 
working  upon  plums  and  cherries,  that  if  I 
lightly  tapped  the  stigma  with  the  tweezers 
the  glands  containing  the  viscid  fluid  were 
broken  and  the  stigma  was  at  once  viscicated 
and  would  hold  the  pollen.  I worked  in  this 
way  last  year  and  in  not  a single  instance  did 
fruit  fail  to  set,  though  some  dropped  after 
growing  awhile.  In  former  years  when  I did 
not  tap  the  stigma  or  visit  the  flower  more 
than  once,  my  successes  were  the  exception. 
A brush  might  be  used  to  agitate  the  stigmas 
on  such  fruits  as  have  numerous  stigmas,  like 
the  raspberry  and  strawberry. 

Vermont.  J.  t.  macomber. 

Some  Rural  Premiums.— I have  got  rid  of 
the  job  of  mowi  ig  the  lawn  with  the  scythe, 
and  now  the  children  can  mow  it  with  the 
lawn-mower  obtained  from  the  Rural.  It  is 
just  as  good  as  it  is  pretty— never  saw  any- 
thing cut  nicer.  The  fruit  drier,  which  we 
also  got,  we  have  had  no  chance  to  use  yet, 
but  soon  will.  The  drill  came  just  in  time  to 
put  in  part  of  my  spring  grain.  I had  a little 
accident  with  it  the  first  time  I used  it.  I was 
sowing  large  peas  with  it  and  broke  some  of 
the  cogs  out  of  some  small  cog  wheels,  but  in 
less  than  three  days  I had  the  wheels  replaced 
from  the  factory  free  of  charge.  The  drill  is 
first-class  in  every  respect,  and  I do  not  see 
how  you  can  give  a premium  like  that  for  so 
few  subscribers.  henry  beythan. 

Freeland,  Mich. 

Scabby  Potatoes.— That  potatoes  are  often 
scabby  when  there  are  no  myriapods  in  the 
soil  is  certain.  It  seems  most  probable  that 
the  direct  cause  is  fungoid.  Possibly  an  abra- 
sion may  cause  the  fungous  attack.  If  so,  then 
the  presence  of  the  lulus,  or  common  thous- 
and-legged worms,  might  induce  the  attack 
and  lead  indirectly  to  the  deformity.  That 
the  myriapods  are  necessary  to  scab  is  cer- 
tainly a mistake.  J.  C. 


SOILING  CROPS. 


I regard  soiling  as  valuable  as  an  adjunct 
to  pasturage  and  consider  it  the  most  econom- 
ical way  of  feeding  stock,  and  especially 
milch  cows.  If  these  can  have  a small  night 
pasture  and  be  stabled  in  a cool  building  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  have  an  abundant  supply  of 
green  food,  they  will  do  much  better  than 
when  in  the  best  pasture,  exposed  to  heat  and 
flies.  I am  unable  to  give  definite  figures  in 
regard  to  how  many  cows  can  be  kept  upon  an 
acre,  or  just  how  much  it  costs,  never  having 
used  the  soiling  system  exclusively;  but  I will 
say,  emphatically,  that  it  pays.  The  chief 
points  of  advantage  are,  the  increased  num- 
ber of  cows  that  can  be  kept ; the  fact  that 
one  can  nearly  always  control  a steady  supply 
of  green  forage,  whereas  pastures  so  often  dry 
up,  almost  hopelessly  destroying  their  useful- 
ness for  a season.  Of  course,  the  amount  of 
labor  required  is  increased,  but  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  in  products. 

I would  recommend  the  following  succession 
as  a good  one:  1,  early -sown  fall  rye;  2, 
Orchard  Grass;  3,  clover;  4,  peas  and  oats;  5, 
corn;  6,  Hungarian  Grass  or  millet.  These 
are  given  in  the  order  in  which  they  may  be 
cut.  Rye  can  be  cut  in  the  early  part  of  May. 
Before  June  1,  Orchard  Grass  is  fit  for  the 
scythe.  Then  come  clover,  peas,  oats  and 
corn  in  regular  order.  On  the  ground  from 
which  the  rye  is  cut,  fodder  corn  may  be 
planted.  From  the  oat  and  pea  ground  a crop 
of  Hungarian  Grass  or  millet  may  be  cut, 
thus  giving  two  crops  in  the  same  season  from 
each  piece  of  land. 

I would  not  recommend  sowing  fodder  corn 
broadcast,  nor  cutting  it  early.  Plant  in 
drills  three  and  a half  feet  apart,  and  culti- 
vate thoroughly.  Don’t  plant  too  thickly. 


The  natural  function  of  the  corn  plant  is  to 
produce  corn,  and  if  deprived  of  this  function 
by  crowding,  it  fails  to  draw  to  itself  the  most 
valuable  contituents  of  the  plant,  viz.,  starch 
and  sugar.  For  this  reason  I do  not  recom- 
mend late  planting,  although  I have  seen  a 
good  growth  of  stalks  from  corn  planted  as 
late  as  July  1st;  but  to  my  mind  they  were 
not  very  rich  food — mostly  water. 

The  above  is  one  succession.  It  may  be  va- 
ried, or  some  may  find  an  entirely  better  one, 
but  I think  this  will  be  found  good  and  prac- 
ticable, to  say  the  least.  e.  g.  fuller. 

Houghton  Farm,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


soiling  problems. 

We  have  never  tried  soiling  to  any  extent, 
as  we  have  a large  amount  of  land  fitted  only 
for  pasture.  A good  rotation  for  soiling  would 
be,  winter  rye  to  begin  with  in  April ; then 
oats,  or  spring  rye;  clover  (red),  Hungarian 
Grass  and  corn.  Sown  at  proper  intervals, 
these  would  give  almost  or  quite  a constant 
supply  of  green  forage  here.  We  grow  from 
15  to  18  tons  of  fodder  corn  per  acre— this  is 
actual  weight,  not  a guess  or  an  estimate 
made  from  the  produce*  of  a measured  rod. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  reach  the  30,  40, 
or  50  tons  per  acre  that  are  sometimes  report- 
ed. It  may  be  sown  from  June  1 to  July  1. 
We  usually  sow  about  June  15.  We  still  be- 
lieve in  silage  as  a most  valuable  addition  to 
our  cattle  foods.  s.  Johnson. 

Agl.  Coll.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


<TI)C  Ctyumon. 


BEES  EATING  GRAPES. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  of  late  in 
the  bee  papers  and  elsewhere  relative  to  bees 
eating  grapes,  the  bee-keepers  insisting  that 
bees  do  not  attack  sound  grapes,  some  going 
so  far  as  to  claim  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
bee,  on  account  of  the  construction  of  its 
mouth,  to  bite  into  a sound  grape,  while  many 
grape  growers  claim  that  bees  do  bite  into  and 
devour  sound  grapes.  In  this  the  latter  are 
upheld  by  the  late  decision  in  Cali- 
fornia by  a jury  who  decided  against  the  bees 
in  that  “bees  and  grapes”  lawsuit.  However, 
as  this  case  has  been  appealed  by  the  bee- 
keepers, it  may  be  decided  differently  at  the 
next  trial,  when  the  necessary  proof  is  fully 
brought  in.  I am  not  among  the  number  who 
claim  that  a bee  cannot  bite  into  a sound 
grape,  for  I see  no  reason  why  an  insect  which 
can  so  gnaw  as  to  enlarge  the  entrance  to  its 
hive  made  of  solid  wood,  or  bite  holes  through 
cotton  cloth  and  other  fabrics,  could  not  do  so 
if  it  was  intent  on  such  a procedure ; but  I do 
claim  that  the  bee  never  does  bite  into  a sound 
grape  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  never 
made  to  bite  into  even  the  most  delicate  flow- 
er to  get  sweets,  and  that  all  openings  made  in 
grapes,  peaches,  pears  and  plums  can  be 
traced  to  other  sources. 

Among  the  beehives  in  my  apiary  are  many 
choice  varieties  of  grapes  which  were  never 
worked  upon  by  the  bees  to  any  extent  until 
last  season,  at  which  time  the  vines  of  certain 
kinds  were  literally  swarming  with  bees.  The 
kinds  most  injured  were  the  Lady  and  Belinda 
among  the  white ; the  Salem  and  Agawam 
among  the  red,  and  the  Worden  among  the 
black.  On  a careful  examination,  I found 
that  the  trouble  with  the  Worden  and  Belinda 
came  from  their  cracking  open;  but  for  a 
time  the  work  on  the  others  baffled  me,  for  it 
was  not  until  I had  nearly  made  up  my  mind 
that  the  bees  were  the  real  offenders  that  I 
discovered  the  truth  in  the  case.  How  I knew 
that  the  two  above-named  kinds  cracked  open 
was  that  I found  scores  of  them  so  cracked 
early  on  dewy  mornings,  before  the  bees  had 
touched  them,  while  the  rupture  was  yet 
fresh,  giving  these  a very  different  appear- 
ance from  that  of  those  worked  upon  by  the 
bees  the  day  before.  If  I had  not  examined 
them  thus  early,  I should  not  have  detected 
the  cause,  for  by  10  o’clock  the  bees  were  so 
thick  on  them  that  I could  see  no  difference 
between  the  old  and  newly  cracked  ones. 
But  when  I came  to  apply  the  cracking  test 
to  the  rest  of  the  grapes  it  failed  co  reveal 
that  such  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  I ex- 
amined the  bunches  of  grapes  very  carefully 
in  early  morning,  but  found  all  sound,  except 
those  worked  upon  previously,  and  again  at 
10  o’clock  I watched  the  same  bunches  and 
could  not  discover  anything  different,  oxcept 
that  bees  were  all  over  them,  sucking  at  the 
ruptured  ones  which  I had  marked  in  the 
morning,  while  on  the  next  morning  I found 
that  many  more  of  the  grapes  had  been 
worked  upon  after  my  10-o’clock  examination. 
I expected,  of  course,  if  the  bees  were  the 
offenders  that  they  would  tear  the  grapes  open 
when  they  first  came  on  them,  while  they 
were  hungry,  so  did  not  watch  in  the  after- 
noon. 

After  finding  that  there  was  no  mistake  in 


that  the  bunches  of  grapes  were  gradually 
being  eaten  up,  I began  to  watch  all  day,  rea- 
soning that  the  bees  after  sucking  those  dry 
which  were  open  at  10  a.  m.,  would  tear  open 
others,  and  I wished  if  possible  to  detect  them 
at  it.  After  watching  all  the  forenoon  I be- 
came almost  discouraged;  but  at  about  Ip.  m., 
I saw  on  a bunch  of  grapes  a stinging  wasp 
such  as  build  paper  nests  in  nooks  and  cran- 
nies about  our  buildings.  In  a moment  more 
I saw  this  wasp  bite  a triangular  piece  of  skin 
out  of  a sound  grape,  and  go  to  sucking  the 
juice  from  it.  The  bees  now  tried  to  get  at 
the  ruptured  place,  but  the  wasp  kept  them 
away  with  its  feet  so  that  in  no  case  did  I see 
a wasp  and  the  bees  getting  juice  from  the 
same  grape.  I soon  saw  more  wasps,  so  that 
by  two  o’clock  I judged  that  at  least  100 
grapes  had  been  opened  on  a single  vine.  At 
about  three  o’clock  all  the  wasps  had  gone, 
and  the  bees  were  having  a good  time  at  the 
grapes  which  the  wasps  had  ruptured,  but  in 
not  a single  instance  could  I detecta  bee  open- 
ing a grape,  although  the  bees  ran  frantically 
over  the  grapes  in  search  of  places  from  which 
to  get  the  juice. 

Later  on  I detected  the  work  of  mice  on  one 
vine  which  stood  near  a pile  of  rubbish,  the 
mice  seeming  not  only  to  like  the  sweet  juice 
of  the  Agawam  grape,  but  the  seeds  as  well. 
It  was  easy  to  tell  the  work  of  the  mice,  for 
they  tore  open  nearly  every  grape  of  the 
bunch  worked  upon.  This  gave  the  bees  a 
fine  chance  on  such  bunches  the  next  day. 
Thus  after  carefully  watching  all  fruits 
worked  upon  by  the  bees,  and  in  these  cases  of 
the  grapes  nearly  deciding  against  these  indus- 
trious insects,  I wish  to  place  it  upon  record 
that,  so  far,  I have  found  the  bee  innocent, 
and  do  not  believe  a bee  ever  attacked  sound 
fruit, although  I allow  that  it  could  do  so,  if  it 
had  been  ordained  that  it  should  thus  get  its 
living.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  plain 
to  all  that  the  bee  was  created  for  the  fertili- 
zation of  flowers,  and  that  the  honey  was 
placed  in  there  to  attract  the  bees  for  that  sole 
purpose ; for  all  trees  and  plants  capable  of 
self-fertilization  secrete  no  honey,  as  all  will 
find  if  they  give  the  subject  close  attention. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.  g.  h.  doolittle. 


“J.  S.  Fine  & Co.,”  who  lately  fled  to  Cana- 
da from  Chicago  just  as  “he”  was  about  to  be 
arrested  for  fraud,  practiced  a somewhat  ori- 
ginal swindle,  which  is  sure  to  be  imitated  by 
other  rogues.  The  whole  concern  was  con- 
fined to  the  man  who  called  himself  J.  S.  Fine. 
He  advertised,  mostly  by  circulars  sent 
through  the  mails, as  if  the  concern  were  doing 
a large  business  at  a store  on  State  Street; 
but  really  there  was  no  such  store,  the  fellow 
receiving  his  letters  at  the  post-office  and  hir- 
ing a room  at  a third-rate  hotel.  His  circu- 
lars asked  for  agents  for  the  sale  of  ladies 
underwear,  and  knicknacks  and  trinkets  for 
ladies’  use.  The  great  advantages  which  the 
self-constituted  agents  would  receive  were 
glowingly  set  forth,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
a generous  commission  of  40  per  cent.,  which 
they  were  to  be  allowed  on  the  prices  of  all 
the  goods  they  might  sell,  together  with  a 
splendid,  gilt-edged  chromo.  The  goods  were 
to  be  sent  to  agents  in  $200  lots,  fully  insured, 
and  no  security  was  to  be  required  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  price,  less  the  40  per  cent, 
commission.  As  a condition  essential  to  se- 
curing these  marvelously  favorable  terms, 
each  would-be  agent  was  required  to  send 
in  the  amount  of  the  premium  to  be 
paid  on  the  insurance  of  the  goods. 
This  would  amount  to  $5  apiece  where  the 
goods  were  consigned  to  parties  living  in  frame 
houses,  and  to  $4  only  if  the  parties  were  housed 
in  brick.  This  preliminary  remittance  was, 
of  course,  what-Fino  wanted  to  secure.  There 
was  no  intention  of  ever  sending  any  goods  of 
any  kind.  Just  as  soon  as  he  had  made  a big 
enough  haul,  he  intended  to  disappear  before 
the  Law  could  grasp  him.  He  received  such  a 
multitude  of  letters,  however,  that  the  Post- 
Office  authorities  were  induced  to  investigate 
his  doings.  His  suspicions  were  aroused,  and 
he  fled  before  they  could  arrest  him.  Over  150 
letters  from  his  gullible  dupes  in  different 
States  were  seized  at  the  post-office.  Most  of 
the  writers  were  females,  and  nearly  all  the 
letters  contained  money.  As  he  had  been  re- 
ceiving a great  number  of  letters  for  about  a 
month  before  his  flight,  he  must  have  made  a 
large  sum  by  his  operations.  In  this,  as  in 
nearly  all  other  cases,  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  greed  of  the  people  to  whom  the  circulars 
were  sent. 

A great  deal  has  lately  appeared  in  the  pa- 
pers about  a vast  fortune  of  $75,000,000  await- 
ing the  Sands  or  Sandys  family  in  Eng  and. 


Invite  the  attention  of  out- 
of-town  buyers  to  their 
large  and  attractive  stock 
of  rich  Silks,  Velvets, 
Plushes,  Dress  Goods, 
Laces,  India  Shawls,  Ho- 
siery. Gloves,  Upholstery 
Goods,  Suits,  Wraps, 
Housekeeping  Goods,  etc. 

We  have  in  all  our  re- 
spective Departments  a 
lull  line  ot  medium  priced 
goods  to  the  finest  import- 
ed. 

Correspondence  from 
any  part  of  the  United 
States  will  receive  prompt 
attention,  and  samples 
sent  on  application. 

Orders  by  mail  or  express 
tilled  without  delay. 


NEW  YORK. 


Full  histories  of  the  family  and  fortune  were 
given.  A syndicate  of  the  “heirs”  here  was 
formed,  and  liberal  contributions  to  a fund  to 
secure  the  bonanza  were  solicited.  Some  of 
the  very  “best”  papers,  like  the  New  York 
Tribune,  reported  the  matter  seriously  as  if 
the  millions  really  existed  and  the  fortunate 
heirs  were  to  be  envied.  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Cas- 
well, of  Aurora,  111.,  one  of  the  heirs,  before 
contributing  took  the  sensible  precaution  of 
writing  for  information  to  our  Minister  to 
England,  and  in  a letter  dated  April  19,  which 
has  just  been  made  public,  Mr.  Henry  White, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Legation  in  Lon- 
don, says;  “I  beg  to  inform  you  that  there  is 
no  such  ‘estate’  as  the  one  you  mentiou.  Vast 
numbers  of  people  in  our  country  are  deceived 
and  defrauded  by  designing  persons,  who  rep- 
resent that  great  estates  are  awaiting  Ameri- 
can claimants  here,  whereas  there  are  none 
such.  One  of  these  rascals  has  recently  been 
sentenced  to  five  years’  penal  servitude  for 
robbing  Americans  in  this  way.”  This  should 
be  conclusive  as  to  the  existence  of  the  Sands 
or  Sandys  estate,  and  pretty  nearly  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  existence  of  any  others  of  the 
same  kind.  It  does  not,  however,  prove  that 
there  is  no  such  property  in  the  “moon,” 
but  really  sensible  “heirs”  will  hardly  care  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  retaining  lawyers  to  pros- 
ecute their  claims  on  that  luminary. 

“The  Page  Deafness  Cure  is  not  a humbug,” 
said  the  E-O.,  some  months  ago,  and  Page  in 
his  advertising  circulars,  quotes  the  remark 
as  an  indorsement  of  his  remedy.  In  doing  so 
he  is  cunning,  but  by  no  means  fair.  It  was 
only  a clause  in  a sentence,  the  remainder  of 
which  he  omits.  Here  is  the  whole  sentence : — 
“The  Page  Deafness  Cure  is  not  a humbug, 
because  it  has  been  efficacious  in  some  cases, 
generally  those  of  a slight  nature;  but  the 
claims  put  forth  iu  its  behalf  are  greatly  ex- 
aggerated.” That  was  the  E.-O’s.  opinion 
then,  and  he  has  seen  no  reason  to  alter  it 
since. 

Beware  of  the  Bohemian-oat-like  swindle 
perpetrated  by  the  rascals  who  go  about  the 
country  selling  eggs  of  a marvelous  breed  of 
hens  at  $3  to  $5  per  dozen,  guaranteeing  to 
buy  all  the  chicks  raised  from  them  for  $3  or 
$5  apiece.  The  eggs  have  been  boiled  or  were 
never  fertilized,  or  they  are  too  stale  for 
hatching.  Generally  they  have  been  kept  in 
hot  water  long  enough  to  destroy  any  fertility 
that  might  ever  have  been  in  them 

To  Several  Inquirers.— The  Eye-opener 
has  frequently  denounced  the  Crescent  Art 
Company,  of  Boston,  as  one  of  the  work-at- 
home  humbugs.  We  have,  one  time  or  an- 
other, received  a number  of  letters  from  people 
who  had,  at  the  cost  of  much  stinting,  invest- 
ed their  hard-earned  money  in  the  “outfits”  of 
the  concern,  but  who  were  unable,  on  account 
of  one  excuse  or  another,  to  induce  it  to  pur- 
chase back  the  finished  goods  according  to 
promise.  There  are  lots  of  such  concerns  all 
over  the  country,  most  of  which  are  much 
worse  sinners  than  eve  A the  C.  A.  C 
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Womans  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


MOTHER  KNOWS. 

Nohod y knows  of  the  work  It  makes 
To  keep  the  home  together; 

Nobody  knows  of  the  steps  It  takes, 

Nobody  knows— but  mother. 

Nobody  listens  to  childish  woes 
Which  kisses  only  smother; 

Nobody’s  pained  by  naughty  blows 
Nobody— only  mother. 

Nobody  knows  of  the  sleepless  car© 

Bestowed  upon  baby  brother; 

Nobody  knows  of  the  tender  prayer 
Nobody— only  mother. 

Nobody  knows  of  the  lessons  taught 
Of  loving  one  another; 

Nobody  knows  of  the  patience  sought 
Nobody— only  mother. 

—Otago  Witness. 

SUMMER  SPORTS. 

Summer  sport  sounds  an  impossibility  to  the 
busy  farmer’s  wife.  She  has  fruit  to  can  and 
berries  to  pick ; increased  pasturage  adds  to 
her  work  with  milk  and  butter,  and  summer 
fabrics  add  to  the  work  of  washing  and  iron- 
ing. Winter  seems  hard  enough,  but  the  bright 
sunshine  and  excessive  heat  seem  so  utterly  at 
variauce  with  the  depressing  routine  of  house- 
hold labor.  The  men  folks  have  plenty  of 
hard  labor  now.  But  they  usually  have  an 
hour  or  two  to  lay  off  at  noon,  while  the  busy 
housewife  must  keep  on  in  her  round  of  per- 
petual motiou.  A life  absolutely  without 
labor  or  some  living  interest  must  certainly 
be  a weariness  of  the  flesh.  But  we  do  want 
to  take  a little  comfort  as  we  go  along,  and 
summer  is  certainly  the  time  to  do  it.  Bo  if 
there  is  the  slightest  possibility  of  lessening 
our  work  in  any  way,  it  is  a positive  duty  to 
do  it. 

Country  people  very  often  ignore  the  neces- 
sity of  fresh  air,  especially  as  far  as  outdoor 
exerciso  is  concerned.  Perhaps  want  of  time 
is  at  first  responsible ; there  is  always  so  much 
to  do,  in  the  perpetual  crusade  against  dirt 
and  disorder. 

Really  and  truly,  our  own  experience  shows 
that  country  girls,  who  should  be  so  much 
more  rugged  and  hardy,  take  less  actual 
exercise  than  the  girls  in  towns  and  villages. 
The  benefit  obtained  by  a good  brisk  walk  is 
unknown  to  many ; in  fact,  walking  for  walk- 
ing’s sake  is  never  indulged  in.  Yet  this  is  the 
cheapest  of  luxuries— the  most  healthful  and 
satisfying  of  gymnastics. 

And  a country  walk  means  so  much,  to  one 
with  open  eyes  and  inquiring  mind. 

Or  there  is  the  delight  of  a day’s  gossiping 
— not  an  elaborate  picnic,  where  one  must  wear 
Sunday  frock  aud  manners  to  correspond,  but 
a jolly  day  in  the  woods,  with  nothing  to  do 
but  loiter  at  one’s  ease  and  eat  an  al  fresco 
lunch — or  several  of  them,  for  woodland  air 
is  a great  provoker  of  the  appetite. 

Other  out-door  amusements  in  country  com- 
munities seem  rather  limited.  There  is  the  some- 
what antiquated  croquet;  excellent,  though 
somewhat  languid  exercise.  Only,  unfortu- 
nately, people  have  seen  fit  to  cumber  the 
game  with  some  few  rules  that  make  it  a 
weariness  of  the  flesh.  Tennis  is  more  violent 
exercise ; too  violent  for  warm  weather.  Then 
a tennis  court  is  often  unattainable,  unless 
there  is  a spacious  lawn.  And  the  parapher- 
nalia of  the  game  is  rather  expensive.  Still, 
if  there  is  any  remote  possibility  of  the  game, 
it  is  well  for  any  girl  to  acquire  a racket  and 
ball,  with  instructions;  she  cau  perfect  her- 
self in  serving  balls  and  handling  the  racket 
properly,  so  that  when  opportunity  offers  she 
will  be  no  novice  at  the  game. 

Summer  is  certainly  the  time  for  outdoor 
sports,  and  even  the  scantiest  leisure  should 
be  spent  in  acquiring  health  and  strength  in 
the  ljfe  giving  sunlight. 

SELF-RELIANT  WOMEN. 


MARY  D.  THOMAS. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  Ameri- 
can women  will  be  allowed  more  privileges  of 
independent  rights;  they  are  allowed  to  pro- 
gress like  the  present  nation . They  no  more 
sit  in  seclusion  as  in  the  dark  ages  of  the  past, 
but  rise  to  give  light  from  their  own  sphere 
to  aid  in  a good  cause.  It  is  a good  cause  to 
go  out  in  this  world  and  labor  for  its  advance- 
ments and  all  that  will  be  for  the  protection 
of  our  homes.  Our  homes  certainly  will  be 
protected  from  indolence  and  all  vanity  and 
false  pride  if  our  daughters  wdl  see  the  bene- 
fits of  self-reliance.  “In  all  the  pursuits  of 
life  we  find  that  those  who  achieve  honor  and 
distinction  are  strong  and  self-reliant  in  their 
own  powers,  exercise  faith  in  their  own  abil- 
ity, and  carry  out  plans  conceived  in  their 
own  brains.  Morse  had  faith  in  telegraphic 
wires  and  Field  in  sub-marine  cables,  and  to- 
day, iu  consequence  thereof,  the  lightning  is 
harnessed  to  convey  the  news  of  the  world  to 


every  part  of  the  habitable  globe  within  the 
compass  of  a few  hours.” 

Not  only  do  we  find  men  who  achieve 
honors,  but  women  who  are  now  gaining  a 
world-wide  reputation  by  their  own  united 
efforts.  They  are  not  thus  engaged  merely 
as  a passing  pleasure,  but  in  work  they  have 
prepared  themselves  for,  that  gives  in  return 
its  just  rewards. 

A person’s  successes  aud  failures  in  life  de- 
pend upon  the  faculty  of  executing  whatever 
is  undertaken  accordingly  as  he  has  been 
trained ; if  any  task  has  been  undertaken,  no 
matter  how  trivial  a thing  it  may  be,  and  al- 
ways ends  in  a decided  failure,  their  whole 
life  will  be  apt  to  terminate  in  a failure  also, 
unless  measures  are  adopted  to  overcome  that 
failing.  And  for  this  reason  (if  no  other)  I would 
urge  that  every  daughter  in  the  land  should 
be  so  educated  in  some  particular  branch  of 
industry  that  if  thrown  upon  her  own  resources 
she  would  have  some  vocation  on  which  to 
rely,  to  attain  a useful  and  noble  life.  In  a 
portion  of  the  public  schools  of  25  American 
States,  industrial  training  is  included  in  the 
course  of  instruction.  Aud  to  those  who  have 
not  the  privilege  of  such  schools  can  secure 
other  places  to  aid  in  this  one  important  direc- 
tion; generally  a “will”  and  mind  that  tries 
to  accomplish  any  deed,  brings  success.  There 
are  some  people  who  seem  to  let  their  educa- 
tion lie  dormant,  for  they  do  not  know  how 
to  put  it  into  working  order,  simply  because 
they  were  not  disciplined  in  anything  save 
mental  culture.  “For  exclusively  mental 
training,  which  is  only  theoretical,  is  incom- 
plete aud  one-sided  until  that  which  is  practi- 
cal is  added.” 

If  every  one  was  educated  for  some  particu- 
lar vocation,  as  she  should  be,  there  would  be 
more  self-reliant  girls  and  women. 

’Tis  said  that  by  cultivating  laziness  in  a 
child  you  cultivate  poverty,  poor  health,  un- 
happiness and  crime,  and  to  avoid  this,  some 
occupation  should  be  given,  whatever  the  in- 
dividual’s abilities  are  most  adapted  to.  For 
surely  there  may  be  a time  in  one’s  life  when 
a knowledge  of  some  particular  branch  of  in- 
dustry would  be  a great  help,  although  it  may 
seem  quite  the  contrary  when  a family  has  all 
that  heart  could  wish  for.  But  we  are  aware 
that  the  wealthy  class  of  people  often  meet 
with  reverses  that  change  the  whole  course  of 
their  lives.  What  pursuits  can  one  follow  in 
order  to  become  self-reliant?  Almost  any- 
thing that  is  good  and  honorable,  if  well  done, 
will  more  than  compensate  for  the  time  given ; 
and  as  honor  lies  in  doing  all  things  well,  one 
will  be  honored  in  so  doing.  As  I understand, 
there  are  continually  new  fields  developing 
themselves,  in  which  women  stand  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  “sterner  sex,”  in  which 
they  can  find  remunerative  industries  open  to 
them.  It  is  needless  to  enumerate  all  the  dif- 
ferent work  womfli  are  capable  of  perform- 
ing, but  those  of  a more  recent  date  are  tele- 
graphy, stenography,  medicine  and  law. 
Though  these  are  few,  with  them  in  our  minds 
we  can  see  that  there  are  higher  callings  for 
those  who  aspire  to  climb  the  hills  of  knowl- 
edge with  a true  and  noble  purpose  in  view. 

As  this  nation  grows  older  it  certainly  grows 
stronger,  on  the  same  principle  that  a child 
does;  it  begau  in  infancy,  and  as  age  contin- 
ues, developes  new  ideas,  new  occupations  and 
new  resources.  No  more  do  we  hear  of  the 
manufacture  of  linen  and  woolen  goods  for 
family  use,  as  a domestic  employment  ; for  the 
advanced  race  has  brought  about  scores  of  in- 
ventions and  modified  the  work  of  years  ago 
to  a higher  degree,  so  that  it  has  taken  from 
our  homes  much  that  we  would  in  this  age 
deem  a drudgery.  As  wealth  has  organized  a 
scheme  for  doing  this  work  it  has  taken  off  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work  from  the  household 
and  left  opportunities  to  do  that  which  is 
more  profitable  to  the  mind  aud  body. 

Then  why  not  learn  to  do  something  that 
will  enable  you  to  support  yourself  if  neces- 
sary? One  of  the  best  lessons  to  learn  in  early 
life  is  to  rely  on  one’s  self ; this  will  be  a staff 
on  which  to  lean  in  declining  years,  should 
friends  and  fortune  fail ; for  there  certainly  is 
in  this  prosperous  world  something  to  do 
adapted  to  all  classes  of  j5$ople,  whether  old 
or  young,  man  or  woman,  as  a means  of  gain- 
ing an  honorable  livelihood. 


THE  MUSINGS  OF  A JOURNEY. 


“Come  to  the  woodlands,  thou  bright  bird  of  song, 

Iu  far  sunny  regions  thou  hast  lingered  too  long; 

The  glad  stm  is  warming  the  earth  with  his  rays. 

Nature  calls  thee  to  warble  her  blithe  hymns  of 
praise. 

■ Then  come  to  the  woodlands,  thou  bright  bird  of 
song, 

In  far  sunny  regions  thou  hast  lingered  too  long!” 

I was  reminded  of  the  above  beautiful  lines 
when  on  the  road  to  take  the  train  to  New 
York  recently.  It  was  a clear,  warm,  beauti- 
ful spring  morning — one  of  those  exceptional 
mornings  which  may  be  compared,  particu- 
larly this  spring,  to  an  oasis  in  the  vast  desert 
of  damp,  rainy,  or  blustering  and  melancholy 
mornings,  so  common  during  the  months  of 


March  and  April.  Or  like  the  mirage  in  the 
wilderness,  luring  the  weary  traveler  on  un- 
til weary  and  exhausted  he  sinks  down,  his 
disappointment  the  more  complete,  ltecause  of 
the  enchanting  views  just  apparently  beyond 
his  reach;  so  this  was  one  of  those  days  which 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  spring  is  at  hand  rais- 
ing our  ideas  only  to  lie  ruthlessly  dispelled  by 
a fierce,  blustering  storm  or  rainy,  cold,  dis- 
agreeable weather. 

Arriving  at  the  depot,  1 purchased  the  nec- 
essary ticket  which  places  me  on  a level  with 
the  rest  of  traveling  mankind  and  affords  me 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  what  is  to  me  an 
exceedingly  pleasant  pastime— the  study  of 
human  nature  and  outward  signs  of  the 
thoughts  within. 

Not  far  from  where  I am  seated  is  a finely 
formed  and  handsome  gentleman,  but  whose 
listless,  slow  and  languid  movements  indicate 
a victim  of  that  terrible  disease  consumption. 
The  shadow  of  death  is  over  him.  I sympa- 
thize with  him;  almost  involuntarily  I would 
offer  him  a part  of  my  sound,  robust  health; 
my  heart  goes  out  to  him.  He,  like  most  of 
those  who  are  consumptively  inclined,  seems 
so  patient,  so  resigned  to  what  he  knows  is 
not  among  the  remote  certainties. 

Then  my  vagrdnt  imaginings  begin  to 
romp.  I see  him  as  he  exchanges  his  car  for 
his  sick  room,  and  not  long  after  his  bed.  His 
eye  grows  more  glassy,  the  neck  looks  whiter, 
more  transparent:  the  lips,  where  some  long 
gone  mother,  mayhap  some  wife,  has  fondlv 
hung  in  the  salute  of  which  love  never  tires 
are  almost  colorless,  and  look  blue  and 
swollen.  I try  to  conjure  him  before  my 
mental  vision  as  the  unconscious  despot  of 
the  sick  room.  There  he  is  learning  his  last 
world  lesson  in  patience,  waiting  until  con- 
sumption shall  surely  claim  him  and  death  set 
an  unearthly  beauty  upon  his  face.  Death  1 
and  then?  I am  reminded  of  the  graphic  close 
of  a fine  sermon : “After  death,  the  judgment.” 
We  die,  but  intervening  ages  pass  rapidly 
over  those  who  sleep  in  the  dust.  There  is  no 
plate  thereon  which  to  count  the  hours  of  time. 
No  longer  is  it  told  by  days, or  mouths, or  years, 
for  the  planets  which  mark  these  periods  are 
hidden  from  their  sight.  Its  flight  is  no  long- 
er noticed  by  the  events  perceived  by  the 
senses, for  the  ear  is  deaf,  and  the  eye  is  closed. 
The  busy  world  of  life,  which  wakes  at  each 
morning  and  ceases  every  night  goes  on  above 
them,  but  to  them  all  is  silent  aud  unseen. 

The  greetings  of  joy  and  the  voice  of  grief, 
the  revolution  of  empires  and  the  lapse  of 
ages,  send  no  sound  within  that  narrow  cell. 
Generation  after  generation  is  brought  and 
laid  by  their  side ; the  inscription  upon  their 
monumental  marble  tells  the  centuries  that 
have  passed  away:  but  to  the  sleeping  dead 
the  long  interval  is  unobserved.  Like  the 
dream  of  a night,  with  the  quickness  of 
thought,  the  mind  ranges  time  and  space 
almost  without  a limit.  There  is  but  a mo- 
ment between  the  hour  when  the  eye  is 
closed  in  the  grave  and  when  it  wakes  to 
the  judgment. 

But  there  sits  a happy  little  fellow;  a book 
or  two  strapped  together,  a little  dinner-bask- 
et out  of  which  a doughnut  inquiringly  peeps, 
proclaims  him  to  be  a schoolboy.  Earth  now  is 
rainbowed  for  him;  long  life,  health,  wealth, 
success,  may  be  his.  Some  mother’s  hopes, 
some  father’s  pride  are  encircled  by  that 
little  overcoat.  Some  heart  flutters  when  those 
little  boots  which  hang  half-way  between  the 
car  seat  and  floor,  beat  a rapid  tattoo  along 
the  hallway.  Ah!  life  would  not  be  worth 
living,  were  it  not  made  up  of  such  little  creat- 
ures, little  paradises  of  the  mind. 

Ah ! the  cheery  voice  of  the  conductor  calls 
out  as  he  opens  the  door,  “Tickets,  please!” 
His  tone  and  actions  proclaim  him  to  be  a man 
who  makes  himself  a servant  of  the  public. 

I like  such  men.  There  are  so  many  who,  as 
conductors,  seem  to  think  they  are  dressed  in  a 
little  brief  authority,  acting  as  though  the  pub- 
lic were  under  obligation  to  them,  instead  of 
their  being  as  they  should  be,  the  servants  of 
the  public.  I am  sorry  to  say  there  are  many 
such  persons.  n.  d.  p. 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

Wealth  well  won  is  entitled  to  social  hon- 
or, but  wealth  ill  won  deserves  social  damna- 
tion. Here  is  a dollar.  It  is  clean  and  bright 
— honor  bright.  There  is  a dollar  that  is 
smutted  with  the  smoke  of  dark  schemes  and 
stained  with  the  blood  of  widows  and  orphans. 
To  make  no  distinction  between  them  is  to 

confuse  conscience  and  debauch  society 

The  child  that  is  lugged  through  life  on  the 
back  of  his  parent. is  no  better  than  an  Indian 
papoose.  He  is  nothing  but  an  everlasting 

baby  

The  man  who  is  full  of  knowledge’  but  who 
is  lacking  in  love,  is  less  likely  to  be  of  real 
service  to  his  fellows  than  the  man  who  is  full 

of  love,  but  who  is  lacking  in  knowledge 

That  a good  name  is  compared  for  value 
with  riches,  since  it  is  very  largely  the  cause 


of  riches,  will  not  surprise  any  one.  It  is  bet- 
ter than  riches  not  only  because  of  the  pleas- 
ure which  it  brings,  but  because  in  any  ordin- 
ary career,  it  has  the  pleasure,  and  the  honor, 
ami  the  riches  too.  A good  name  is  the  best 
capital  that  a man  can  have.  Silver  and  gold 
may  make  themselves  wings  and  fly  away; 
properties  the  most  substantial,  may  be  alien- 
ated in  one  way  or  another;  but  a good  name 
abides  aud  is  unto  a man  the  source  of  more 
joy  than  any  gold  or  silver  can  be.  No  won- 
der then,  need  be  felt  at  this  phrase 

Nothing  is  sacred  because  it  has  “come 
down.”  It  must  have  an  intrinsic  sacredness 
in  it  which  it  brings  down  with  itself 

“No  farmer  owns  any  deeper  than  ho  can 
plow.”  

The  best  talkers  are  those  who  know  how  to 
be  silent 

Sympathy  with  others  is  not  learned  with- 
out personal  suffering.  The  power  to  com- 
fort grows  out  of  our  own  afflictions.  Depend 
upon  it,  those  useful  workers  whom  you  so 
much  envy  have  their  private  griefs,  which 
minister  to  their  usefulness  or  keep  them  hum- 
ble under  their  success 

Sects  are  candlesticks, aud  a man  or  woman 
Jhat  is  big  enough  to  be  good  for  anything,  is 
too  large  for  any  sect 

Every  cold  wind  as  well  as  every  sunbeam 
helps  to  put  oil  into  the  olives,  and  grace  into 
believers.  Skillful  mariners  sail  by  all  winds, 
and  we  ought  to  make  progress  through  all 
circumstances 

The  mother’s  heart  is  the  child’s  school- 
room   

There  is  triumph  where  there  is  suffering 
that  has  self-denial  iu  it,  and  where  that  self- 
denial  means  the  emancipation  of  nobler  ele- 
ments from  the  bondage  of  lower  ones 

Busy  lives  like  busy  waters  are  generally 
pure;  stagnant  lives  like  stagnant  pools  breed 
corruption 

W e understand  Death  for  the  first  time  when 
he  puts  his  hand  upon  one  we  love  

The  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than 
doing  what  you  can  do  well  without  a thought 
of  fame 

The  revival  that  is  most  urgently  needed  is 
a revival  of  practical  goodness.  Sunday 
preaching  is  not  enough;  we  want  more  ser- 
mons all  through  the  week 
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Is  there  a scold  in  the  family?  Then  the 
gentler  graces  will  wither  like  tender  plants 
in  a frosty  air.  and  every  member  of  the 
household  will  feel  the  irritation  as  surely  as 
the  eyes  will  smart  with  pain  in  a smoke-laden 
atmosphere.  Are  you  the  scold  ? Then  take 
no  rest  until  the  fault  is  conquered. 


RANDOM  PAGES  FROM  A HOUSE- 
KEEPER’S DIARY. 


PAGE  VII. 

In  my  younger  and  more  romantic  days  I 
planned  to  make  an  “artistic  rag-carpet,”  if 
rag-carpet  can  ever  be  said  to  be  artistic.  It 
was  to  be  of  the  “hit-and-miss”  variety,  and 
yet  altogether  different  from  the  hideous  crea- 
tions of  that  name  that  I had  generally  seen. 
Indeed,  I haven’t  seen  it  yet,  for,  alas!  the  res- 
olution to  make  it  evaporated  before  I had 
sewed  rags  enough  to  make  a yard  of  carpet. 
Other  and  more  persevering  hands  than  mine 
finished  it,  but  not  on  my  plan,  and  I am  still 
convinced  that  if  that  plan  could  have  been 
carried  out,  a lovely  carpet  would  be  the  re- 
sult. I wasn’t  particular  to  have  bright  col- 
ors in  it,  but  I was  determined  to  have  every 
bit  of  it  carefully  shaded  even  if  there 
were  only  blacks,  browns  and  grays  in  the 
whole  thing.  Five  or  six  strips  of  a dark  color 
were  to  be  followed  by  several  a trifle  lighter 
iD  shade,  then  by  those  lighter  stiff,  and  so  on, 
shading  back  to  dark.  Of  course,  there  was 
to  be  no  regularly  recurring  stripe,  and  the 
width  of  the  stripes  could  be  varied  as  desired. 
I think  a carpet  made  with  this  careful  blend- 
ing of  colors  would  produce  a soft,  subdued 
effect  that  would  be  pleasing  and  could  be  se- 
cured in  no  other  way.  If  sober  hues  predomi- 
nated, a bright  border  to  relieve  the  somber 
effect  might  be  used  if  desired. 

Some  people  seem  to  have  a craze  for  braid- 
ing rag-rugs,  aud  their  houses  from  garret  to 

#UmUa«e0uj8 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 

When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 
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cellar  are  adorned  with  rugs  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes.  I once  called  with  a friend  at  a farm- 
house where  the  parlor  floor  was  carpeted  with 
what  appeared  to  be  a respectable  ingrain,  so 
far  as  one  might  judge  with  a multitude  of 
rag-rugs  placed  on  it.  They  were  all  oval- 
shaped or  round,  and  as  many  of  them  as 
could  be  accommodated  without  lapping  were 
doing  their  best  to  hide  that  precious  carpet. 
There  wasn’t  a bright  color  in  them  all,  and  I 
wondered  if  a real  rag-carpet  would  not 
have  caused  less  trouble  to  make  and  care  for 
it.  besides  looking  better.  I felt  a wicked, 
frantic  desire  to  count  those  rugs;  but  they 
were  in  front  of  me,  behind  me,  and  every- 
where, and  I feared  the  effort  would  be  too 
apparentso  I estimated  as  nearly  as  possible 
by  the  number  within  a certain  area,  and  cal- 
culated that  there  could  be  no  less  than  14  in 
that  one  room.  What  the  rest  of  the  house 
contained  could  only  be  imagined,  but  it  is 
safe  to  suppose  that  such  a mania  for  rugs  did 
not  stop  at  the  parlor  door.  Braided  rugs  are 
useful  at  back  doors  to  wipe  muddy  or  dusty 
shoes  on,  but,  generally  speaking,  I think  life 
is  too  short  to  be  spent  in  making  numberless, 
dull,  meaningless  rugs  or  even  iu  sewing  rags 
for  carpets.  In  these  days  when  carpets  of 
all  kinds  can  be  purchased  so  cheaply,  rag 
carpets  for  but  little  more  than  the  cost  of 
warp  and  weaving  it,  seems  folly  to  spend  so 
much  precious  time  in  constructing  such 
goods  at  home.  If  there  happens  to  be  an 
invalid  or  old  person  in  the  family,  whose 
fancy  lies  iu  that  direction  and  who  feels  that 
time  can  be  as  profitably  spent  iu  this  way  as 
any  other,  that  is  a different  matter;  but  for 
the  busy  housewife  whose  every  moment  is 
valuable,  it  is  certainly  a false  economy  that 
prompts  such  a waste  of  time,  rena  ross. 


TO  “A  PERPLEXED  READER.” 

Having  a room  of  similar  size,  for  which  I 
am  going  to  make  rag-carpet,  I will  tell  you 
how  I have  planned  that  it  shall  be.  I intend 
to  have  it  woven  so  that  five  breadths  will 
cover  the  room.  For  two  of  these  I will  have 
the  filling  prepared  of  dark  goods,  such  as 
mens’  clothing,  pieced  “hit  and  miss,”  and 
will  have  at  each  end  of  the  three  remaining 
breadths  (woven  the  same  as  the  other  two)  a 
square  which  will  make  the  border  of  these 
three  a little  more  than  one  yard  deep.  I 
have  a horror  of  a striped  rag-carpet;  it 
always  looks  to  me  like  trying  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  nothing.  I am  a firm  believer  in 
the  economy  of  rag-carpets  if  properly  made; 
but  to  spend  enough  money  for  dyes  to  make 
a carpet  all  of  one  color,  simply  to  let  the  light 
and  sunshine  spoil  it,  I do  not  think  economy; 
besides,  I think  a sober-hued  filling  with  a 
bright  woolen  warp  is  far  prettier.  To  have 
a thread  of  warp  thrown  in  every  alternate 
thread  of  the  filling,  makes  a carpet  much 
lighter;  but  of  its  durability  I cannot  speak 
as  I have  never  tried  it  myself,  but  I see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  last.  Will  not  some 
of  the  ladies  who  have  tried  this, report?  Will 
some  one  also  tell  me  the  proportion  of  woolen 
warp  needed  to  the  yard,  aud  the  price  in  her 
locality  ? There  are  no  woolen  factories  nearer 
to  me  than  St.  Louis— 50  miles  distant.  Is  a 
different  warp  needed  from  that  which  is  used 
in  manufacturing  woolen  carpets,  and  has 
any  one  tided  it  long  enough  to  report  as  to 
its  durability  over  the  cotton  warp? 

JUSTICE. 


VALUE  OF  FOODS. 

The  simplest  the  best,  and  the  best  the 
cheapest. 

One  of  the  best  arguments  in  favor  of  plain 
living  is  that  the  simplest  articles  of  diet  are 
the  safest.  The  sooner  we  come  to  realize  that 
fact  as  well  as  another  important  truth — that 
the  best  of  its  kind  is  the  safest  as  well  as  the 
cheapest,  we  shall  be  in  a fair  way  to  bid 
adieu  to  the  fiend,  dyspepsia.  It  is  almost 
enough  to  make  one  dispute  man’s  exceptional 
superiority  to  animals,  when  we  consider  how 
much  better  the  latter  protect  themselves  in 
this  respect  in  selecting  such  nutriment  as 
will  most  readily  assimilate,  than  does  man 
with  all  the  light  of  his  boasted  reason.  This 
is  an  unpleasant  truth— indeed  I have  noticed 
that  truths  are  apt  to  be  unpleasant, — and 
logically  we  are  led  to  believe  either  that  man 
does  not  use  his  reason  where  his  stomach  is 
concerned,  or  else  that  instinct  is  better  than 
reason. 

I have  often  heard  housekeepers  say,  when 
eggs  were  dear,  that  limed  eggs  were  good 
enough  for  frying  or  cooking.  This  is  a dan- 
gerous mistake.  An  egg  that  has  a suspicion 
of  staleness  about  it  is  unhealthful  whether 
the  taste  be  disguised  in  an  omelet  aux  fines 
herbes  or  in  the  deceitful  sweets  of  a cake. 

Another  exploded  fallacy  is  that  meat  and 
game  should  be  hung  until  it  is  “high”  in  order 
to  please  the  truly  epicurean  taste.  All  such 
food  requires  an  unhealthy  amount  of  spices 
and  seasoning  to  reuder  it  palatable.  The 
bare  fact  that  these  piquant  sauces  aud  condi- 


ments are  needed,  proves  their  harmfulness.  It 
is  said  that  the  only  other  animals  besides 
man,  that  like  their  food  high  and  tender,  are 
the  crocodile  and  the  dog,  and  it  is  a well- 
known  fact  that  the  digestive  powers  of  these 
animals  are  only  equaled  by  that  of  the 
ostrich.  “What  is  one  man’s  food  is  another 
man’s  poison,”  is  a wise  old  proverb. and  no  gen- 
eral rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  what  is 
proper  aud  healthful.  The  greatest  authority 
on  small  fruits  iu  America,  is  unable  to  eat  a 
strawberry.  Another  person  dare  not  eat  an 
egg,  and  still  another  is  made  ill  by  a glass  of 
milk.  The  wise  man  is  he  who  after  having 
found  out  what  is  bad  for  him  has  sense 
enough  to  abstain  from  it.  mrs.  g. 

COUSIN  ELLA’S  COTTAGE  PUDDING, 
MUSTARD  PICKLES,  AND  OTHER 
VALUABLE  RECIPES. 

“I’m  afraid  the  dessert  will  be  minus  to- 
day,” said  Cousin  Ella,  as  we  came  up  the 
drive-way  after  having  spent  a long  morning 
in  riding  about  town  seeing  all  points  of  in- 
terest. “I  ought  to  have  prepared  something 
before  we  started  away,  but  thought  there 
would  be  time  enough  a 'ter  our  return,  and 
here  it  is  almost  12  o’clock. 

“Oh,  well!”  said  I.  “we’ve  had  the  dessert 
first  this  time,  which  has  proved  a whole  feast 
to  at  least  one  soul.”  But  the  dinner  was 
not  without  its  “top  off,”  aud  this  time  it 
was  a “Cottage  Pudding,”  quickly  made; — 
One  cup  of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
two  eggs,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  three  cups  of 
flour,  or  enough  to  make  a tolerably  stiff  bat- 
ter, half  a teaspoonful  of  soda  and  one  of 
cream-of-tartar,  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder,  aud  a small  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Cream  the  butter  and  sugar,  beat  iu  the  yelks 
of  the  eggs,  then  the  milk,  soda,  salt  and  beat- 
en whites,  and  flour.  Bake  in  a buttered 
mould,  turn  out  upon  a dish,  to  be  eaten  with 
liquid  sauce  or  sugar  and  cream. 

I thought  her  mustard  pickles  very  appetiz- 
ing, and  so  wrote  out  the  directions: — 

MUSTARD  PICKLES. 

Six  green  peppers,  six  quarts  of  small  on- 
ions, six  quarts  of  pickled  cauliflower,  four 
quarts  of  sliced  cucumbers;  scald  each,  except 
the  cucumbers,  till  tender,  aud  put  together 
for  the  dressing. 

Dressing : — To  each  quart  of  vinegar  add  six 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  best  ground  mustard, 
one  and  one  half  cup  of  brown  sugar,  half  an 
ounce  of  turmeric,  and  the  same  of  curry 
powder,  and  half  a cup  of  flour.  Boil  all  togeth- 
er for  five  minutes,  and  pour  over  the  pickles. 
The  dressing,  when  cold,  should  be  of  the  con- 
sistency of  thick,  sour  cream,  and  if  it  is  not, 
add  a little  more  flour  and  boil  again.  One 
gallon  of  vinegar  will  make  dressing  enough  for 
eight  or  nine  quarts  of  pickles.  Put  in  jars, 
and  cover  with  thick  paper.  It  can  be  made 
auy  time  through  the  winter,  if  one  puts 
down  cucumbers  and  cauliflower  in  the  fall. 

I found  in  Aunty’s  scrap-book  the  following 
valuable  recipes: — For  sprains,  bruises,  rheu- 
matism, etc. : Take  aqua  ammonia,  spirits  of 
turpentine  and  laudanum,  each  one  ounce,  raw 
linseed  oil  and  tincture  of  arnica,  each  two 
ounces.  Mix  and  apply  externally. 

For  cholera  morbus  and  summer  complaint: 
Tincture  of  capsicum,  ginger,  camphor,  tinc- 
ture of  rhubarb,  essence  of  peppermint,  laud- 
anum, each  one  ounce;  dose 20  to  30 drops  once 
in  two  hours,  in  severe  cases  every  half  hour 
till  relieved. 

COUSIN  EMMA’S  CHOCOLATE  CAKE  FOR  WED- 
DING ANNIVERSARY. 

One  cup  of  butter,  two  of  sugar,  three- 
fourths  of  a cup  of  sweet  milk,  three  and  one- 
half  cups  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder  mixed  in  the  dry  flour,  five  eggs,  leav- 
ing out  the  whites  of  two.  Bake  in  a large 
sheet-iron  pan. 

FROSTING. 

Whites  of  two  eggs,  one  and  one-half  cup  of 
powdered  sugar,  six  tablespoonfuls  of  grated 
chocolate,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  vanilla.  Spread 
on  bottom  side  of  the  cake. 

COUSIN  HATTIE’S  LILY-CAKE. 

I think  this  was  the  bride’s  loaf:  Two  cups 
of  white  sugar,  one  cup  of  butter,  mixed  to- 
gether; one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful of  soda,  dissolved  in  the  milk,  one 
cup  of  corn-starch,  two  cups  of  flour,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  cream-of-tartar,  and  the  whites  of 
five  eggs.  Flavor  and  frost  with  chocolate 
frosting. 

cousin  Hester’s  ribbon  cake. 

Two  aud  one-half  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup  of 
butter,  one  of  sweet  milk,  one  teaspoouful  of 
cream-of-tartar,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
four  eggs  and  four  cups  of  flour.  Reserve 
one-third  of  the  mixture,  and  bake  the  rest  iu 
two  loaves  of  the  same  size.  Add  to  the  part 
reserved  one  cup  of  chopped  raisins,  one-fourth 
of  a pound  of  citron,  a cup  of  currants,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  molasses  aud  a teaspoonful 
each  of  all  kinds  of  spices.  Bake  in  a tin  the 
same  size  as  the  others ; put  the  three  together 


with  a little  icing  or  jelly,  the  fruit  loaf  in  the 
middle ; frost  the  top  and  sides. 

COUSIN  ELLA’S  HICKORY-NUT  LAYER  CAKE. 

The  yelks  of  three  eggs  and  the  white  of 
one,  and  one  cup  of  granulated  sugar,  not 
quite  half  a cup  of  butter,  half  a cup  of  sweet 
milk,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  flour 
to  make  a reasonably  thick  batter.  Filling: 
One  cup  of  granulated  sugar  with  a little  wa- 
ter,boil  till  itropes.  The  whiteof  oneeggbeat- 
en  to  a froth,  and  the  hot  sirup  poured  upon 
it,  stir  continually  till  it  cools  enough  to  spread 
upon  the  cake  without  flowing.  Take  out 
enough  of  this  frosting  to  spread  over  the  top 
layer;  into  the  remainder  stir  one  teacupful 
of  walnut  meats  that  have  been  chopped  very 
fine,  to  spread  between  the  layers;  ornament 
the  outside  frosting  with  the  half  meats.  This 
was  a very  delicious  cake.  may  maple. 

BOTTLED  STRAWBERRIES. 

If  you  are  not  afraid  of  trouble  you  will  be 
repaid  for  laying  in  a stock  of  these.  Drop 
firm,  ripe  berries  into  wide-mouthed  bottles 
until  as  full  as  you  can  pack  them  without 
pressing,  aud  fill  up  with  a sirup  made  by 
simmering  for  ten  minutes  sugar  and  water 
in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  the  former 
to  a cup  of  the  latter.  Place  the  bottles  up- 
right and  uncorked  in  a flat-bottomed  wash- 
boiler.  Pack  loosely  with  hay  or  cloths;  fill 
the  boiler  with  cold  water  two-thirds  the  way 
up  the  sides  of  the  bottles  which  will  need  to 
be  of  an  even  bight.  Set  over  the  fire,  and 
after  the  water  boils  allow  it  to  simmer  for 
five  minutes;  remove  from  the  fire,  aud  as  soon 
as  the  bottles  have  partially  cooled,  to  allow 
you  to  handle  them,  pour  the  sirup  gently  off 
into  a clean  copper  or  granite  preserving  pan. 
Fill  up  the  bottles  of  fruit,  which  will  have 
settled  greatly  by  transferring  the  fruit  from 
some  of  the  bottles  into  others  until  they  are 
full  again.  Place  the  sirup  with  one-fourth  of 
its  quantity  of  red  currant  juice  over  ti  e fire_ 
Remove  the  scum  as  it  heats,  aud  at  the  first 
boil  take  from  the  fire,  fill  up  the  bottles,  put 
on  covers  and  screw  down  tightly.  Replace 
them  in  the  kettle  as  at  first,  boil  gently  for  15 
minutes,  remove  from  the  fire  and  allow  the 
bottles  to  remain  in  the  boiler  until  the  water 
is  cold.  Put  them  in  a cool,  dry  place,  laying 
them  sidewise. 

STRAWBERRY  SHORTCAKE. 

Sift  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  through  one 
quart  of  flour ; rub  into  this  a large  tablespoon- 
ful of  butter,  and  wet  with  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  buttermilk  to  form  a soft  dough,  hav- 
ing first  dissolved  in  the  buttermilk  a scant 
teaspoonful  of  soda.  Mix  lightly,  pat  out  to 
about  the  size  of  a dinner  plate,  and  half  an 
inch  thick,  aud  bake  on  a griddle  Pull  apart 
while  hot;  dot  both  sections  liberally  with 
butter;  cover  the  lower  half  thickly  with  fine 
ripe  berries,  sprinkle  with  white  sugar,  put  on 
the  upper  half,  dust  with  sugar,  and  when  you 
cut  it  pour  over  each  piece  sweetened  cream. 
Breathe  a special  form  of  thanksgiving  that 
you  reserve  for  gala  days  when  you  partake 
of  this  delicacy. 

STRAWBERRY  PIE. 

For  those  who  do  not  consider  it  a desecra 
tion  to  cook  strawberries,  a strawberry  pie  is 
something  not  to  be  despised.  As  all  fruit 
pies  should  be  “fat,”  take  a deep  dish,  line  it 
with  paste,  and  fill  with  successive  layers  of 
berries  and  sugar.  A little  flour,  about  a table- 
spoonful in  all,  should  be  dredged  over  the 
different  layers  to  thicken  the  juice  that  will 
form  under  the  cooking  process.  Cover  with 
a crust,  prick  with  a fork  to  let  out  the  hot 
air,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  A nice  fill- 
ing for  strawberry  tarts  is  made  by  mashing 
a pint  of  berries  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  and  adding  two  well-beaten  eggs.  Fill 
little  patty-pans  lined  with  paste,  and  bake. 

ETTA  BERRY. 
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You  May  Remove 

Those  unsightly  Blotches,  Pimples,  anil 
Sores  by  a faithful  and  persistent  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  the  best  and  most 
reliable  Alterative  and  Blood-purifier 
ever  discovered.  ** I was  troubled, 
for  a long  time,  with  a humor,  which 
appeared  on  my  face  in 

UGLY  PIMPLES 

and  blotches.  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  cured 
me.  — Charles  II.  Smith,  North  Crafts- 
bury,  Vt. 

“Until  recently,”  writes  Alice  E. 
Charles,  of  Bath,  Me.,  “my  face  has 
been  covered  with  pimples  ever  since  I 
was  fifteen  years  old.  I took  four 
bottles  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  my 
skin  became  as  fair  as  could  lie  desired.” 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  & Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Price  $1 ; Biz  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a bottle.  | 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

This  Magazine  portrays  Ameri- 
can thought  and  life  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  is  filled  with  pure  high-class 
literature,  and  can  be  safely  wel- 
comed in  any  family  circle. 


PRICE  25c.  OR  $3  A YEAR  BY  MAIL. 


Sample  Copy  of  current  number  mailed  upon  re- 
ceipt of  25  cts.;  bach  numbers,  15  cts. 


Premium  List  with  either. 
Address: 

E.  T.  BUSH  k SON,  Publishers, 

130  & 132  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


BROWN’S  FBENCH  DRESSING. 

The  Original  Beware  ol  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AfoD  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PARiS  EXPOSITION,  1878. 


Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


A MONTH  for  O RELIABLE 
Younu  Men  or  Ladies, 

Teachers  or  Students  in  each  county. 

P.  W.  ZIEGLER  & CO.,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED.— AGENTS  to  sell  a first-class  and  rap- 
idly selling  Invention.  We  can  guarantee  big  profits 
to  the  right  kind  of  men. 

HILL  M’F’G  CO  , BuIIalo,  N.  Y, 


rune.  BvalLils 

WARREN 

MILK  BOTTLES 

Patented  March  23d,  1880. 

Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
of  Milk  in  all  Cities 
and  Towns. 

A LONQ-NEEDED  WANT 
AT  LAST  SUPPLIED. 
A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 
72  Murray  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


Magic  Photographs.-  Surprising  developments. 
A package  of  10  assorted,  wit  ft  instructions,  to  any  ad- 
dress. for  25c.  .1.  C.  Ssunderlaud,  Hartford,  Wis. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  187b. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  t* l~ee 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi- 
cal, costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

f.  BAKER  & CO.,  Dorctater,  Mass. 


FL^FeCtepOXy^N 

Entirely  Different.  Greatest  Improvement. 
Its  success  is  unprecedented.  Gained  greater 
popularity  at  home  in  three  months,  without  ad- 
vertising, than  all  other  Oxygen  Treatments 
combined  after  twenty  years  of  advertising.  For 
Consumption,  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Asthma, 
Throat  Troubles,  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  Ner- 
vous Prostration  and  General  Debility.  Purifies 
and  Enriches  the  Blood.  Home  Treatment 
shipped  all  over  the  world.  Interesting  letter* 
from  prominent  patients  showing  its  great  su- 
periority, and  Treatise  Free  by  Mall. 

WALTER  C.  BROWNING,  M.  D.t 
1235  Arch  Street.  . P H ILAD ELP H IA.  PA 


to  $8  a day.  Samples  worth  $1.50.  FREE. 
3)3  Lines  not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write 

Brewster  Safety  Hein  Holder  t’o.,  Uollu.Mich. 


F.LEGANT  LARGE 
UUU  TURKISH  RUGS 
Riven  to  the  I, A l»IES  of  purchasers  of  Sample 
Harness  with  a view  of  an  agency  iu  territory  where 
we  have  no  agent.  Send  for  full  particulars. 
SHERYVOOI)  HARNESS  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BERK  Y CR  ATES  of  all  kinds;  made  of  the  best 
material  and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Write 
for  prices.  L.  T.  STEWART,  Cobalt,  Ct. 


Type  Writing 

I College*  pamph- 
i lets  with  full 
set  self- teach- 
ing lessons  in  either  art,  1 0 cts. ; both  arts,  20  cts. 
No  stamps  accepted.  Send  silver  or  postal  note. 
These  lessons  are  complete,  and  are  the  same  from 
Which  students  are  taught  at  Haven’s  Colleges,  and  which 
enable  us  to  fit  students  for  Short  Hand  and  Type-Writing 
office  positions  in  Three  Months’  time.  The  lessons  are 
solely  the  work  of  Mr.  Curtis  Haven,  can  bo  learned  at  home 
by  a child,  and  cannot  bo  obtained  except  at  one  of  Haven’s 
Colleges.  The  Christian  Observer . Baltimore,  Aid.,  says: 
“They  are  a great  advance  beyond  other  systems,  making 
the  acquisition  of  Short  Hand  comparatively  easy.”  Address 
either  of  Haven's  Colleges : New  York,  N.  Y. ; Philadelphia, 
Pa.  i Chicago,  111.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  San  Francisco,  CaU 
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Saturday,  June  4,  1887. 
According  to  the  latest  reports  the  poor 
Socialists  who  have  been  subcribing  money 
for  a colony  at  Topolobambo  Bay,  in  Sinaloa, 
Mex.,  and  have  gone  out  there  to  form  an 
ideal  productive  community,  are  in  a sorry 
plight.  Their  leader,  A.  K.  Owen,  ignorant 
of  everything  but  theories,  bought^  high  tract 
without  water;  there  is  no  work,  no  money 
and  no  food  for  the  colonists,  and  they  are 
said  to  have  been  brought  pretty  close  to  sav- 
age brutality  by  hunger  and  disease.  This 
thing  was  denounced  by  our  Eye-Opener 
three  months  ago  . . The  New  Hampshire 
Legislature,  Wednesday,  elected,  178  to  146, 
Charles  H.  Sawyer,  Republican  as  Gover- 
nor  A plant  is  said  to  have  been 

discovered  in  Madeira  which  is  an  antidote 
for  tobacco,  and  if  used  a few  times  takes 
away  permanently  the  liking  for  the  weed 
in  any  form!  ! ! The  New  Hamp- 

shire Legislature  elects  a United  States  Sena- 
tor this  month.  Ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
W.  E.  Chandler,  and  ex-Senator  Rollins  are 
both  willin’— chances  in  favor  of  the  ex-Sec. . 
Episcopalian  Bishop  Potter,  and  a com- 
mittee of  other  New  York  Episcopalian  nota- 
bilities, appeal  to  their  brethren  for  funds  to 
build  a great  Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral, 
to  cost  $10,800,000,  in  this  city.  The  move- 
ment started  15  years  ago,  and  a charter  has 
been  obtained.  Large  contributions  have 
been  already  promised— some  of  them  from 

members  of  other  denominations  At 

the  recent  adjournment  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  there  were  on  the  docket  over  300  cases 
more  than  last  year.  It  will  take  at  least 
three  years  before  any  new  case  can  be  reached 
for  decision.  It  is  said  the  late  Justice  Woods 
was  killed  by  overwork  trying  to  keep  up 
with  the  business  of  the  court,  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice Waite’s  health  is  said  to  be  greatly  in- 
jured owing  to  the  same  cause Many 

venturesome  couples,  here,  there  and  every- 
where— almost — celebrated  the  President’s 

wedding  anniversary  on  June  2,  by  trying 

matrimony  Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird 

is  seriously  sick,  owing  to  an  affection  of  the 

heart  and  kidneys The  manufacturers 

of  jewelry  and  silver-ware  here  refuse  to  listen 
to  any  compromise  with  the  Union  silver- 
smiths. Before  they  can  get  a chance  to 
return  to  work  the  men  must  abandon  their 
“Union.”  The  manufacturers  are  now  run- 
ning nearly  full-handed  with  non-Uuion  men, 
and  are  expecting  more  soon  from  Europe .... 
The  total  losses  due  to  that  fire  in  the  sta- 
bles of  the  Belt  Line  Street  Railroad  in  this 
city,  amount  to  $1,345,000;  insurance  $500,000 
only.  The  line  is  going  to  use  either  cable  or 
electric  motive  power  instead  of  horses  as 
soon  as  authority  is  obtained  from  the  city  to 

do  so  In  the  Dominion  Senate , W ed- 

nesday,  a resolution  was  passed  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government  of  Canada  to  see  that 
in  any  arrangement  for  the  admission  of 
United  States  fishermen  to  the  territorial  wat- 
ers of  Canada,  which  may  be  entered  into  be- 
tween the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  special  provisions  shall  be 
made  that  the  fishermen  of  the  latter  country 
when  within  the  waters  of  Canada,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  by  which 
Canadian  fishermen  are  for  the  time  being 

governed A telegram  from  London 

yesterday  says  negotiations  between  this 
country  and  England  with  regard  to  the  fish- 
ery troubles  are  satisfactorily  completed. 
Our  fishermen  are  to  be  allowed  to  fish  in  the 
forbidden  waters,  and  Canada  is  to  be  reward- 
ed by  privileges  in  other  directions.  Of  course, 
any  arrangement  made  will  be  by  treaty, 
which  must  be  confirmed  by  the  United  States 

Senate  Much  excitement  among 

yachtsmen  here  at  the  prospect  of  a very  close 
contest  for  the  Americus  Cup,  as  the  new 
Scotch  yacht,  Thistle,  built  expressly  to  carry 
it  off  across  the  Atlantic  next  fall,  is  outsail- 
ing the  fastest  yachts  on  the  other  side 

Senator  Sherman  is  “swinging  around  the 
circle”  and  very  enthusiastically  received  in 

the  West The  White  House  is  being 

thoroughly  renovated  and  repaired  during 
the  absence  of  the  President  and  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land. The  President  is  quite  fortunate  as  a 

fisherman  in  the  Adirondacks 

Thirty-two  suits  have  been  instituted  against 
the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  Company 
by  those  injured  in  the  recent  disaster  at 
Bussey  Bridge.  The  damages  claimed  vary 
from  $500  to  $50,000,  and  the  agregate  is  over 

$400,000 Five  of  the  Bald  Knobbers 

were  found  guilty  Saturday  last  of  whipping 
George  W.  Swearingen,  and  sentenced  to  $100 
fine  each  and  three  months  in  the  County 

jail Jacob  Gaudaur,  the  oarsman, 

in  a three-mile  race  on  the  Calumet  course 
ms  r Pullman, 111.  .crossed  the  winning  line  four 


boat  lengths  ahead  of  Ned  Ilanlan,  Monday; 
time  19:30,  the  fastest  on  record ; wager,  $5,000 
in  stakes  and  the  championship  of  America. 
Hanlan’s  time  19:34  the  next  best  record  ever 
made  in  a three-mile  race.  The  two  men  will 

have  another  struggle  soon 

. It  is  proposed  to  hold  a convention  of 

the  nail  makers  of  the  country  at  Pittsburg 
soon,  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a uniform  scale 
of  prices  and  also  measures  to  prevent  “the  dis- 
astrous cutting  which  is  now  so  common”... 

The  report  of  the  Minister  of  Fisheries, 

brought  down  to  June  1.  shows  the  total  value 
of  the  fisheries  of  the  Dominion  for  the  year 
1886  to  be  $18,670,000— an  increase  of  $956,000 
over  1885 Thursday  six  bills  for  rail- 

roads projected  to  run  from  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  in  Manitoba  and  the 
Territories  to  different  points  on  the  United 
States  frontier,  were  thrown  out  by  the  Rail- 
way Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 

It  is  now  estimated  at  the  Pension  Of- 
fice that  the  number  of  Mexican  Pension 
claims  will  not  exceed  30,000.  Eighteen  thou- 
sand, of  which  number  3,000  are  widows’ 
claims,  have  already  been  received  and  2,200 
certificates  have  been  issued.  It  has  been  de- 
termined to  increase  the  force  of  the  division 
having  these  cases  in  charge  so  that  they  may 

be  turned  out  at  the  rate  of  200  per  diem 

The  Independent  says  that  statistics  show 

that  the  churches  of  the  United  States  have 
communicants  as  follows:  Methodist  Episco- 
pal, 4 346,516;  Rjman  Catholic,  4,000,000;  Epis- 
copal, 430,531;  Moravian,  10,686;  Baptist, 
3,682,007 ; Congregationalist,  436,379 ; Christian 
Union,  120,000;  Friend,  105,000;  Adventist, 97,- 
711;  Methodist,  18,750;  Presbyterian,  1,082,- 
435;  Lutheran,  930,830;  Reformed,  259,794; 
German  Evangelical,  125,000;  Mennonites, 

80,000;  Church  of  God,  45,000 

According  to  the  New  York  Sun  the 

Knights  of  Labor  lost  46,076  members  from 
July  1,  1886,  to  April  1,  1887,  in  10  district 
assemblies,  which  had,  at  the  earlier  date, 

104,469  members,  and  at  the  later  61,793  

Last  November  Dakota  polled  99,164  votes 

for  one  Delegate  to  Congress,  who  cannot  vote, 
while  Georgia  elected  10  members  of  the 
House  with  an  aggregate  vote  of  less  than 
26,000  Thomas  T.  Eckert  has  been  re- 

elected President,  Russell  Sage  Vice-President, 
R.  F.  Rochester  Treasurer,  and  Thomas  F. 
Clark  Secretary  of  the  American  Telegraph 

and  Cable  Company The  National 

debt  statement,  issued  June  1,  shows  the  re- 
duction of  the  public  debt  during  May  to  be 
$8,888,997.65.  Total  cash  in  the  Treasury, 

$466,269,526.05 The  strike  of  the  coke 

handlers  in  Pennsylvania  is  paralyzing  the 
iron  business  there,  as  coke  is  largely  used  in 
the  furnaces.  If  it  continues  much  longer  it 
is  feared  that  500,000  men  will  be  forced  into 

idleness  That  St.  Louis  stove  moulders’ 

strike  has  been  settled,  and  as  the  patterns  of 
the  boycotted  firm  have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  factories  of  other  manufacturers  all  over 
the  country,  the  strikes  at  these  places  also  are 

over Hon.  W.  Dorsheimer,  editor  of 

the  Star  of  this  city,  is  making  a vigorous 
effort  to  get  small  subscriptions  for  the  Grant 
Monument  Fund.  President  Cleveland,  who 
had  already  contributed  liberally  to  the  ob- 
ject, has  sent  Dorsheimer  $10,  the  maximum 
amount  expected  of  any  single  contributor. . . 

Some  time  ago  the  American  Grosventres 

crossed  the  line  and  killed  several  of  the  Cana- 
dian Blood  Indians,  and  ran  off  100  horses. 
The  other  day  the  Bloods  retaliated  by  invad- 
ing the  Grosventres  country,  killing  several  of 
the  enemy  and  capturing  40  horses.  Both 
sides  have  donned  war  paint,  and  an  interna- 
tional Indian  War  is  imminent  Enough 

iron  ore,  superior  to  that  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Alabama,  has  been  located  near  Tyler,  Texas, 
to  supply  all  the  furnaces  in  the  world  for  100 

years ! Representatives  of  the  leading 

rubber  houses  of  the  country  met  here  Wed- 
nesday for  the  purpose  of  forming  a Rubber 
Trust,  on  the  plan  of  the  Cotton-seed  Oil  Ti  ust. 
The  plan  embraces  the  control  of  the  manu- 
facture of  all  rubber  goods,  the  monopoly  of 
the  importation  of  the  crude  rubber,  the  fix- 
ing of  the  market  value  of  both  crude  material 
and  manufactured  articles,  and  a combined 
resistance  to  the  demands  of  organized  labor. 
After  an  all-day  argument  the  Trust  was 
formed  with  a working  capital  of  $35,000,000. 
Messrs.  Banigan  of  Woonsocket,  Alden  of 
Boston,  and  Meyer  of  New  Brunswick,  were 
chosen  executive  directors  with  a salary  of 
$40,000  and  with  unlimited  powers.  The  rub- 
ber industry  of  the  country  controlled  by  the 
Trust  represents  an  investment  of  about  $50,- 
000,000  and  an  anual  trade  of  $100,000,000. 
Upward  of  25,000  workmen  are  also  employed. 

The  School  Fund  of  Texas  has  about 

$6,000,000  invested  in  the  State  and  county 

bonds  of  that  State The  Inter- 

State  Commerce  Commissioners  have  issued  an 
order  to  the  managers  of  the  Georgia  Central 
Railroad  requesting  them  to  answer  the  com- 
plaint that  they  were  discriminating  against 
the  colored  race While  the  entire  Ter- 


ritory of  Dakota  is  to  vote  in  November  upon 
the  question  of  division  as  provided  by  the 
Legislature,  that  matter  is  almost  lost  sight  of 
in  the  agitation  over  Prohibition.  The  Legis- 
lature enacted  that  each  county  might  vote 
on  the  license  question  upon  petition  of  one- 
third  of  the  voters.  Local  Option  or  Prohibi- 
tion conventions  are  being  called  in  nearly  all 
the  counties  outside  of  the  Black  Hills  and  the 
new  railroad  sections,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
in  60  out  of  80  counties  the  requisite  names 

will  be  secured,  and  Prohibition  carried 

Pool-selling  at  horse  races  was  never  so 

lively  in  this  State  as  it  has  been  since  the 
Governor  signed  the  Ives  Bill A vic- 

tory for  the  organ  was  scored  at  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Philapelphia,  Saturday, 
by  the  election  of  the  Rev.  M.  M.  Gibson,  of 
San  Francisco,  a representative  of  the  branch 
of  the  church  which  favors  instrumental 

music,  as  Moderator Advices  from 

Panama  say  that  some  of  the  largest  cuts 
made  for  the  De  Lesseps  canal  have  been  filled 
with  earth  washed  from  the  mountains.  Work 
that  cost  many  millions  of  dollars  is  thus  vir- 
tually destroyed,  and  the  prospects  for  the 
completion  of  the  canal  rendered  more  remote 

than  ever  Never  before  have  so  many 

“stowaways”  secreted  themselves  on  trans- 
Atlantic  steamers  as  at  present.  The  other 
day  43  men  and  boys  stowed  themselves  away 
on  the  Thanmore  at  Liverpool,  and  the  most 
diligent  search  could  discover  only  27  of  them 
before  reaching  Queenstown,  where  they  were 
dumped  ashore.  The  remaining  16  were  car- 
ried to  Montreal.  The  experience  on  board 
every  steamer  is  very  like  this.  All  the  poor 
are  anxious  to  get  away  anyhow  to  the  “Land 

of  Promise”  

Ex-Mayor  Edward  Cooper  and  Mrs.  Hew- 
itt (wife  of  the  present  Mayor),  Peter  Cooper’s 
children,  have  contributed  $190,000  more  to 
the  endowment  of  Cooper  Union  in  this  city. 
Editor  O’Brien  having  beeh  enthusiasti- 
cally treated  in  Montreal,  has  received  im- 
mense ovations  at  Boston  and  in  this  city. 
Opinions  differ  very  much  as  to  the  effect  of 
his  “invasion”  of  the  Dominion.  His  sympa- 
thizers say  it  has  greatly  injured  Lord  Lans- 
down  in  public  estimation;  while  his  oppo- 
nents say  he  is  all  the  more  popular  on  account 

of  it Gov.  Hill  has  vetoed  the  Vedder 

High-license  Bill The  Legislature  of 

Maine  has  authorized  the  Savings  Banks  of 
that  State  to  invest  in  the  city  and  county 

bonds  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska 

By  a law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the 

Connecticut  Legislature  it  is  now  the  duty  of 
the  Dairy  Commissioner  to  inspect  and  sub- 
mit to  the  State  Chemist  for  analysis  molasses 
in  the  hands  of  dealers,  and  to  prosecute  all 
cases  of  violation  of  the  law  against  the  sale 
of  the  adulterated  article T.  H.  Bar- 

rett, President  of  the  State  Farmers’  Alliance 
of  Minnesota,  has  transmitted  to  the  U.  S. 
Railroad  Commissioners  a long  list  of  requests 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Alliance, 
looking  to  a vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Law,  especially  that 

part  relating  to  the  long  and  short  haul 

Secretary  Bayard  informs  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  its  exportation  of  paupers  to  this 
country  will  be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act. 

. ..Ex- Vice  President  William  A.  Wheeler  has 
been  gradually  sinking  with  softening  of  the 
brain,  at  his  home  in  Malone,  N.  Y.  For  10 
days  he  has  been  conscious  only  for  short 
intervals,  and  for  the  past  three  days  he  has 
been  in  a stupor  all  the  time.  News  reached 
here  at  12.30  p.  m.  to-day  that  he  had  died. 
Has  suffered  immensely  from  insomnia  and 

incurable  maladies  for  years . . Jay 

Gould  is  all  right  again  and  is  off  on  a yacht- 
ing trip Jake  Sharp’s  jury  is  still  in- 

complete after  15  days  of  steady  work  trying 
to  get  it  full;  1,400  talesmen  summoned;  800 
sifted,  and  11  only  hitherto  accepted.  Many 
rumors  during  the  week  that  the  jurymen  had 
been  “approached”  by  “jury-fixers”  acting  on 
Sharp’s  behalf.  Yesterday  Sharp  insisted 
that  his  lawyers  should  deny  these  rumors  in 
court.  They  did  so.  The  District  Attorney 
produced  affidavits  of  the  truth  of  the  reports 
from  jurors  who  had  been  tampered  with  and 
others.  Case  to  be  fully  investigated  Monday. 

According  to  Bradstreet’s  careful  investi- 
gations, the  industrial  situation  has  been  im- 
proved by  the  going  back  to  work  of  over 
7,000  of  the  8,000  striking  and  locked-out  stove- 
molders  at  18  cities.  Records  show  that  78,618 
men  struck  during  May  against  216,600  in 
May,  1886,  making  a total  for  five  months  of 
226,803  strikers  (and  employes  locked  out), 
against  346,630  in  five  months  of  1886.  The 
number  of  strikes  this  year,  however  is  480, 
against  (nominally)  164  in  1886 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  June  4,  1887. 

The  leaf  tobacco  sold  at  Danville, \ a., during 
May,  amounted  to  3,251,382  pounds,  at  an  av- 
erage of  $8.78  per  hundred.  The  total  sales 


since  October  were  17,367,700  pounds  at  an  av- 
erage of  $8.59  per  hundred The  grain 

porters  at  Avonmouth  Docks,  Bristol,  who 
struck  against  the  use  of  elevators  in  unload- 
ing vessels,  have  gone  back  to  work,  the  em- 
ployers having  promised  to  use  elevators  only 
when  they  were  insufficiently  supplied  with 

manual  labor A Dakota  hotel  charges 

$2  a day  without,  or  $2.50  with,  potatoes! 

...  The  Belgian  Senate  yesterday, by  a vote  of 
38  to  23,  approved  the  bill  imposing  import 

duties  on  cattle  and  meat A cablegram 

from  Madrid  yesterday  says  a strong  protec- 
tion movement  is  developing  in  Spain.  Sen- 
ators and  Deputies  representing  the  farming 
and  manufacturing  districts  and  men  of  all 
parties  are  urging  the  Government  to  take 
early  steps  to  pass  a law  looking  to  the  protec- 
tion of  native  industry  by  the  imposition  of 
higher  duties  on  foreign  cereals  and  cattle — 

The  stock  of  wheat  at  San 

Francisco  and  Port  Costa,  the  principal 
Pacific  coast  warehousing  points,  on  June 
1,  was  154,000  tons — a decrease  of  nearly  4,000 

tons  during  May 

The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  has  signed 
a bill  to  punish  false  pretences  in  obtaining 

registration  of  cattle  and  other  animals 

....At  the  Butchers’ Barbecue,  held  at  Chi- 
cago last  week  by  the  Butchers’  National  Pro- 
tective Association,  50  beeves  and  100  lambs 
were  roasted  on  the  beach  and  served  to  the 
hungry  crowds,  estimated  at  fully  40,000  peo- 
ple, that  number  of  tickets  having  been  sold 
— the  grandest  event  of  the  kind  on  record. . . 
Another  big  cattle  organization  is  ru- 
mored, with  $15,000,000  worth  of  live  stock,  a 
consolidation  of  a number  of  large  ranching 
concerns,  including  such  names  as  Sturgis, 
Lane,  Carey,  Davis,  Iliffe  and  Clark,  of  Chey- 
enne, and  Ulrichs  and  Havemeyer,  of  New 
York,  together  with  a number  of  Scotch  and 
English  capitalists,  and  some  from  Boston 
and  Philadelphia.  According  to  yesterday’s 
reports,  however,  the  rumor  is  merely  a 
“roorback”  started  by  the  Cattle  Trust  man- 
ipulators to  help  in  its  organization A 

convention  of  the  agricultural  chemists  of  the 
country  will  be  held  at  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, at  Washington,  August  16 

There  are  43  wholesale  and  328  retail  dealers 
in  oleomargarine  in  Massachusetts.  This  list 
comprises  one-sixth  of  all  the  wholesale  and 
one-tenth  of  all  the  retail  dealers  in  oleo  in  the 
United  States  who  have  paid  taxes  to  the 
Government  on  this  commodity,  indicating 
that  more  oleo  is  made  and  consumed  there 
than  in  any  other  internal  revenue  district  of 
the  country A car  of  oats,  by  deci- 

sion of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange, 
must  hereafter  contain  1,000  bushels,  instead 

of  950  as  heretofore The  Czar  has  issued 

a ukase  prohibiting  aliens  from  acquiring  real 
property  in  Russian  Poland.  The  heir  of  a 
foreigner,  in  order  to  inherit,  must  become  a 
naturalized  Russian.  This  has  excited  great 
indignation  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  and  will  be 
made  the  subject  of  a vigorous  diplomatic 
demonstration.. . .Since  Parliament  adjourned 
the  Irish  rack-rent  landlords  have  opened 
an  eviction  campaign,  and  hundreds  of  tenants 

are  being  thrown  out  on  the  wayside 

Major  Elbridge  McConkey,  Resident  Clerk 

of  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives 
for  several  sessions,  and  who  has  been  promin- 
ently identified  with  the  State  Board  of  Agri 
culture,  committed  suicide  by  hanging  Mon- 
day  It  has  been  the  practice  of  farm- 

ers emigrating  from  Canada  to  this  country, 
especially  in  the  Northwest,  to  bond  such  of 
their  teams  and  tackle  as  they  brought  over 
there  to  break  ground,  erect  houses,  etc.,  then 
return  to  Canada  in  the  fall  to  dispose  of  their 
crops  and  other  property  in  the  Dominion, 
and  subsequently  come  back  to  the  United 
States  with  their  families  and  effects  as  im- 
migrants. Recently  a Treasury  circular  for- 
bade the  free  admission  of  work  animals  for 
temporary  purposes  on  the  frontier,  and  this 
greatly  checked  a desirable  kind  of  immigra- 
tion. After  the  reception  of  numerous  pro- 
tests, the  Treasury  now  directs  that  all  per- 
sons coming  into  this  country  from  Canada, 
who  produce  satisfactory  proofs  that  they  are 
bona  fide  immigrants,  can  bring  with  them, 
on  first  arriving  to  take  up  farms,  their  teams, 
tackle,  etc.,  free  of  duty,  and  also  after  tbeir 
return  from  Canada  with  their  families,  their 
teams,  tackle,  etc.,  are  to  be  admitted  in  the 
same  way,  the  several  arrivals  in  such  cases 
being  considered  as  continuous  acts  of  immi- 
gration   

It  is  estimated  that  over  2,000  farmers  in 
the  Cumberland  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  have 
been  victimized  by  the  Bohemian  oat  swindle 
within  the  past  year  and  a half.  The  swind 


DIXON’S  "Carburet  of  Iron”  Stove  Polish  was 
itabllshed  In  1827.  and  Is  to-day.  aB  It  was  then,  the 
satest  and  brightest  in  the  market;  a pure  plumbago, 
l vlng  off  no  poisonous  vapors.  The  site  is  now  doub 
d and  cake  weighs  nearly  half  a pound,  but  the  quall- 
r and  price  remain  the  same.  Ask  your  grooer  for 
Ixon’s  big  cake. 
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lers  had  their  headquarters  at  Carlisle,  and 
made  their  dupes  the  members  of  the  “Cum- 
berland Valley  Mutual  Protective  Associa- 
tion.”  Pleuro-pheumonia  has  been 

discovered  at  Evansville,  Indiana,  in  a large 

consignment  of  cattle  for  Chicago  

Two  car  loads  of  Texas  ponies  that  had 
been  shipped  from  Texas  to  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  which  had  been  wrongly  trans- 
shipped to  Bangor,  Me.,  were  unloaded  at 
Hartford,  Ct.,  yesterday.  It  is  understood 
that  they  had  been  18  days  on  the  cars  with- 
out food.  Several  of  the  animals  were  dead 
when  the  cars  were  opened,  and  those  that 
were  alive  were  in  a terribly  emaciated  con- 
dition. No  driver  was  with  them  

The  Government  of  Victoria,  Australia, 

is  spending  at  the  rate  of  $100,000  a year  to 
keep  in  check  the  increase  of  rabbits  on  crown 
lands.  Private  land  owners  in  the  same 
colony  are  also  spending  immense  sums  to  ex- 
terminate the  pests January  last  the 

Government  of  New  South  Wales  had  an 
army  of  2,145  men  in  the  field  fighting  rabbits, 
and  South  Australia  had  also  a large  number 

of  men  engaged  in  the  same  contest . . 

Frenchmen  are  lamenting  because  a dropsical 
disease  is  rapidly  exterminating  the  rabbits  in 

France W.  D.  Lewis,  late  President  of 

the  Colorado  Cattle  Association,  has  been  ar- 
rested at  Dallas,  Texas,  for  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretences.  Last  October  he  got 
from  the  Exchange  Bank  $10,000  on  a deed  of 
trust  on  2,000  head  of  cattle  of  a certain  brand, 
located  in  Tom  Green  County.  Diligent  search 
has  discovered  only  318  head  of  the  given 
brand,  worth  only  $3,500,  leaving  a balance 
of  $6,500.  It  has  been  charged,  over  and  over 
again,  that  a very  large  amount  of  swindling 
has  been  done  on  the  ranges  by  pledging,  and, 
still  oftener,  selling  cattle  in  this  way — dispos- 
ing of  1,000  under  a certain  brand,  whereas 
only  from  100  to  500  could  ever  be  found.  For- 
eigners appear  to  have  been  the  chief  victims. 

At  the  sale  of  duplicate  orchids  of 

Mr.  W.  Lee,  of  Dornside,  Leatherhead,  Eng- 
land, recently,  one  plant  was  sold  for  310 
guineas,  nearly  $1,600. 


Saturday,  June,  4,  1887. 

Thursday’s  Cincinnati  Price  Current,  the 
best  authority  on  Western  hog  markets,  says 
the  arrivals  of  hogs  at  Chicago  for  the  week 
have  been  largely  short  of  corresponding  time 
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PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

Nbw  York.  Saturday,  June  4,  1887. 
NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

UDlands. 

Ordinary  

8trlct  Ordinary. 

Good  Ordinary. 

Strict  Good  Ordl 
Low  Middling.. 

Strict  Low  Middling... UH 

Middling 11  " 

“ 11 

11 
12 
12 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary 8 9-16  I Low  Middling 

8trlctGoodOrd 9M  I Middling  11  1-16 

Hay  and  Straw.— The  demand  Is  about  equal  the 
supply,  and  values  are  firmly  maintained.  Hay- 
Choice  Timothy,  85@95c;Nol,  80@85c;  No  2,  65@70c; 
Clover,  mixed  55@65c;  Clover,  45®55c;  Shipping,  55c. 
Straw— Long  Rye,  65@70c;  short  do,  45@5oc;  oat,  40® 
45c. 

Hops.— For  first-class  goods  the  demand  Is  still  good 
but  aside  from  this  there  Is  little  Inquiry  Still,  the 
attitude  of  sellers  gives  no  promise  of  concessions 
American  Hops  State  new,  best,  18@20c;  do  common 
to  good,  15®llo,  do  1885,  best  10®12c;  do  medium,  6@ 
8c;  Pacific  Coast,  1896,  best,  19@20c:  do  common  to 
good,  13@17c-  do  1885,  good  to  prime,  7@10c;  Foreign- 
German.  new  best,  20®23c;  do  common  to  good,  13® 
17c;  English  do,  15@18c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes.— State,  Hebron,  82  00@2  25; 
do.  Burbank,  $2  25®2  50:  N.  S.  and  N.  B.,  Bu  bank 
$2  25®2  50;  N.  S and  N.  B.  Prolific,  82@2  25;  Scotch, 
Magnum  Bonum,  per  crate.  82  25®  2 40;  Bermuda  pota- 
toes, new,  $6  0i)@6  50;  Florida  potatoes,  new, 
4 5095  50;  Savannah,  new,  $4  50@5  50;  Charleston,  new, 
$4  50® 5 50;  New  Orleans,  new,  84@5;  Cabbages,  -new, 
per  bbl,  81  50®2  25.  Onions.— Bermuda  per  crate,  $1. 
do  New  Orleans,  per  bbl,  42  50;  Asparagus,  per  doz. 
50c  to  $2  50;  Beets,  per  100  bunches,  $3  00  to  4 00; 
Beans,  per  crate,  4Ue  to  41  50:  Cucumbers,  per  crate, 
*1@3  50;  Peas,  Southern,  per  bbl.  $1  50  to  $2;  do  do, 

?er  half-bbl  crate,  50c  to  $1;  do  Jersey,  per  bbl,  $2  25@ 
75;  Squash,  yellow,  per  crate,  1 00;  do  white,  per 
crate,  $1:  Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  crate,  $1  75@2  50;  do 
Bermuda,  per  box,  30@50c. 

Poultry.— Lite.—  Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, per  B,  9c;  fowls,  Western,  per  B,  9c,  do,  south- 
ern, per  B,  8>4C;  roosters  young  and  old,  per  B,  5c; 
turkeys,  per  B 8@9c;  ducks,  western  pet  pair,  50®60c; 
geese,  do,  per  pair,  90c@81 15;  soring  chickens,  large, 
per  B.  27030;  do,  medium  to  good,  per  a,  20  to  24c;  do, 
small,  per  B,  18  c. 

Poultry.— DBESSKD.-Turkeys.  mixed  weights,  per 
B,  at  8@10c;  fowls,  Philadelphia  and  Jersey  10c; 
do.  Western  iced,  prime,  8@9c;  old  cocks,  per  lb, 
4e;  Squabs,  white,  per  doz,  $3®3  25;  Squabs,  dark, 
per  doz,  S2®2  25;  ducks,  Philadelphia,  spring,  per  B, 
28@30c;  do,  Long  Island,  do,  per  B,  23@25c.  chickens, 
spring.  Philadelphia,  3@3J6  Bs  to  pair,  per  pound,  42® 
45c:  do,  do,  do,  2@2U  Bs.  do,  33  to  38c;  do.  do.  Long 
Island,  scalded,  per  lb,  28  to  33c;  do,  do.  Baltimore, 
large,  per  lb,  25  to  28c;  do,  do,  do,  small,  per  lb,  18 
to  2Sc. 

Game.— English  snipe,  fresh  prime,  per  doz,  81  25@ 
1 75;  Golden  plover,  choice,  per  doz.  81@1 25;  Grass  do, 
per  doz,  50@75c;  Snipe,  large  yellow  leg  per  doz,  $1  50 
@1  75. 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples  held  to  steady  prices.  The 
arrivals  are  light.  The  arrivals  of  southern  cherries 
are  moderate  demand  Is  mainly  for  choice  lois.  The 
stock  of  strawberries  Is  liberal,  both  of  southern  and 
Jersey.  Prices  generally  unchanged.  Following  are 
the  quotations:  Apples.— Russet,  per  bbl.,  at,  $2  50® 

8 50;  Inferior  at  $2@2  25;  Strawberries,  prime,  at  5@10c; 
Inferior,  3®«c;  Cherries— Southern  at  12@18c,  for 
choice  and  4@8c,  for  small. 

Peanuts— Are  held  steady  with  a moderate  Jobbing 
demand.  Quoted  at  494@5c  for  fancy  hand-picked; 
8J6®4c.  for  farmers’  grades. 

Fruits.— Dried.— Apples— Fancy  Evaporated,  16c. 
do.  choice,  do.  at  1546c;  do.  prime,  15c;  do.  do. 
State,  sliced,  5®6c;  do  do  quarters,  04  to  5J^c. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 


last  year,  the  net  supply  for  packing  falling 
about  50,000  below  the  corresponding  week. 
Milwaukee  has  also  fallen  behind,  while  others 
of  the  prominent  points  have  held  closely  or 
fully  up  to  a year  ago.  At  Omaha,  where 
there  was  practically  nothing  doing  last  year, 
operations  have  been  quite  large,  which  is  to 
be  said  also  of  Sioux  City,  Keokuk,  Des 
Moines,  etc.  Full  returns  from  Omaha  this 
week  indicate  that  last  week’s  approximation 
on  partial  returns  was  somewhat  under  the 
mark.  The  aggregate  packing  for  the  week 
has  been  about  10,000  short  of  corresponding 
week  last  year ; the  total  from  March  1st  is 
about  1,955,000  hogs,  against  1,790,000  a year 
ago — indicating  an  increase  of  165,000.  The 
hogs  handled  at  Iowa  and  Nebraska  points  are 
of  good  quality  generally ; at  Kansas  City 
they  are  slightly  lighter  than  a year  ago ; at 
Cincinnati  the  average  for  May  was  13  pounds 


New  York.— Provisions.— Pork.— Mess,  quoted  at 
*15  tor  Old;  *16,  new;  *15®16  50  for  Family  Mess; 
t>6  25®17  25  for  Clear  Back;  and  *14  50  for  Extra 
Prime  Beef  —City  Extra  India  Mess,  812015;  Extra 
Mess,  in  barrels.  88  50;  Packet,  88@8  50;Plate,$?75.  Beef 
Hams.— Quoted  at  821  50022.  Cut  Meats. -Pickled 
Bellies.  746c:  Pickled  Bellies.  12  B,  quoted  7J4@746c; 
Pickled  Hams.  ll@114ic.  Pickled  Shoulders,  6Mc; 
Smoked  Hams,  1201246c,  Smoked  Shoulders,  74ic. 
Middles.— Long  Clear  In  New  York  quoted  at  846c. 
Dressed  Hoos.  Quoted  at  6460641c  for  all  aver- 
ages. LAnD.— Western  Steam.  6.80c;  City  Steam  6 60c; 
refined,  quoted  7c;  South  American  7,60c.  June.  6.80c; 
July.  6.87®6.89c;  August,.  6.97@6.99c.;  September.  7.06 
@7.09c;  October,  7.14®7.19c;  November,  7.01®7.05c 

Philadelphia.— Beef.— City  Family,  per  bbl.,  81050; 
do  packets,  $9  50;  smoked  beef,  15@l6c;  Beef  hams, 
822  00.  Pork.— Mess,  16@  16  50;  do,  prime  mess,  new, 
§1550®16;  do,  do,  family,  817®18.  Hams— smoked,  l2 
®13c.  Dressed  Hogs,  6^@7Mc.  Lard  —City  Refined, 
87  75®89;  do,  Steam,  $7  1246;  do,  Butchers’  loose, 
*6  8746^7. 

Chicago  —Mess  Pork.— 823  00  per  bbl.  Lard.— 
*6  15  per  100  lbs.  Short  Rib  sides  (louse),  87  25;  dry 
salted  shoulders  (boxed),  85  70;  Short  clear  sides, 
(boxed),  8 7 55. 

ST  douis.— Pork.— Old  Mess,  814  00.  New  do,  815  00; 
Lard.— At  86  25.  Dry  Salt  Meats.— Boxed  Shoul 
ders,  85  50;  Long  clear,  *7  12(6:  clear  ribs,  87  3746; 
short  clear.  $7  25.  Bacon— Shoulders,  S6@6  25;  Long 
clear,  87  90  to  88  00:  clear  ribs,  87  9i)@*8  00;  short 
clear,  *8  25;  Hams,  $11  25@14, 


lighter  than  last  year ; at  Chicago  it  was  about 
the  same  for  the  month  as  last  year;  the  gen- 
eral average  of  the  May  packing  in  the  West 
has  evidently  fallen  several  pounds  short  of 
last  year,  while  the  quality  has  been  better. 
Prices  of  hogs  are  but  slightly  reduced  com- 
pared with  a week  ago  at  most  points ; at  Cin- 
cinnati the  reduction  is  20  to  25  cents. 

Wool  prices  at  the  West  average  from  2c. 
to  3c.  per  pound  higher  than  a year  ago,  and 
the  feeling  is  very  confident.  At  the  seaboard, 
too,  the  tendency  is  decidedly  upward.  It  is 
alleged,  however,  that  buyers  at  the  West  are 
paying  too  much  for  the  staple  on  the  basis  of 
selling  prices  in  the  East;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  prices  would  not  now  be 
nearly  so  high  were  it  not  that  they  have  been 
forced  upward  by  the  firm  stand  taken  by 
the  wool  growers.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that 
these  should  not  recede  an  inch ; but  press  on- 
ward whenever  possible.  Here  and  there  in 


Baltimore.  Md.-Mess  Pork,  old  815  00;  new.  817; 
Bulkmeats  -Shoulders  and  Clear  Rib  Sides,  packed, 
646@846c.  Bacon— Shoulders, 74f®846c;  Clear  Rib  Sides, 
9c;  Hams,  1246@14c.  Lard— Refined  at  844c. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butter— Western  Creamery.  14J6@17c; 
State  do.  extra,  18c;  State  Dairy,  Half  firkin  tubs, 
1446@17c;  Half-tubs  choice,  18c;  Welsh  tubs,  13@1546c; 
western  factory,  10®  1346c;  western  dairy,  18@14c; 
Western  Imitation  creamery,  1346@15e. 

Cheese.— State  Factory,  new,  7Ji@10t^c;  Including 
white,  1046c;  colored,  lu46c;  Night  skims.  546@646c. 

Eggs.— Are  well  sustained  to  the  krecent  advance 
with  a fair  Inquiry.  State,  15c;  Western,  14®  149®c; 
Canada,  1444®1446- 

Boston,  Mass.—  Butter,  —Dull.  Western  extra 
creamery.  19c;  Eastern  do,  20c.  Cheese—  Steady. 
New  York  and  Vermont  Extra,  ll@1246c.  Eggs— 
Steady.  Choice  western,  1246  to  13c;  Eastern  extras, 
1346c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Butter  Dull.  Pennsylvania 

Creamery  extra,  16@17c;  Western  Creamery  extra,  16 
@17c;  B.  C.  and  N.  Y.  Creamery,  extra,  16@17c;  Pack- 
ing Butter,  8®  10c.  Cheese.— Firm;  New  York  full 
cream,  lie;  Ohio  flats,  choice,  1046c;  Peunsyl 
vania  part  Skims,  S@5c;  do.  full  skims,  lc- 
Eggs.— Higher.  Pennsylvania  firsts,  1546c;  Ohio  and 
other  western  firsts,  15c. 

Chicago,  111  —Butter.— Firmer.  Creamery,  14@17c. 
dairy,  13@lfc.  Eggs.— 1146c  per  doz. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Butter,— Steady.  Creamery.  il®  17c; 
Dairy,  10ffll4c.  Eggs— Steady  at  11c. 


the  South,  Bradstreet  reports  markets  3c.  to 
5c.  higher  than  a year  ago.  California  wool 
is  coming  East,  largely  to  manufacturers,  by 
way  of  the  Isthmus.  Montana  growers  ex- 
pect to  gain  by  the  advanced  freights  on  Cali- 
fornia wool.  Heavy  supplies  will  be  offered 
at  the  Colonial  sales  at  London,  opening  next 
Tuesday.  If  the  market  there  is  strong,  hold- 
ers here  will  gain  additional  confidence;  if 
weak,  manufacturers  on  this  side  will  he  re- 
luctant to  buy  heavily  at  current  prices. 
Latest  reports  leave  much  doubt  as  to  the  out- 
come. If  holders  are  firm,  even  if  prices  don’t 
advance,  they  are  hardly  likely  to  recede. 


FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.— No.  2 Milwaukee,  9446@94|44c; 
No.  1 Hard  at  9644c;  Ungraded  Red,  9446@98J6c;  No.  3, 
Red,  9446c,  No.  2 Red,  »5%®96Kc;  Extra  Red,  97c  No. 
2 Red  for  June.  95M®96J£c;  do.  for  July,  95@95  9-16c; 
do.  for  August.  92  ll-16@9396c;  do.  for  September.  9246 
@ 9346c:  do  for  October,  93M®93Wc;  do  for  November, 
9446®9446c;  do,  for  December,  9546®9596c;  do  for  May, 
81  0046  to  81 1)d46 ■ Corn.— Ungraded  Mixed  at  46%® 
43c;  Steamer,  464fc;  No.  2 4646®47c;  No.  2 for  June.  4276 
®46  15-16C;  do,  for  July.  47%@48c;  do,  for  August49c;  do 
for  September,  4976@50e.  Oats.— No.  3 at  33c;  do.  White, 
33c,  No.  2,  3346®34c;  do.  White.  3846@3896c;  No.  1. 
White,  40c ; Mixed  Western, S446@36c;  White  do,  38  to 
4246c;  White  State,  39c-  No.  2 White,  first  half  of  June, 
33c;  No.  2Mlxed,for  June,  3246®32J6c;  do  for  July, 
3276c;  do  for  August,  31-%c. 

Flour,  and  Meal— Flour— Quotations:  Fine  *2  40 
as  25,latter  for  fancy;  Superfine.  *2  75@3  50;  Extra 
No  2,  $3  40® 3 85;  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  State.  *3  7U@4  00; 
Common  to  Good  Extra  Western,  *3  40®8  80;  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  *3  85®5  00;  Common  to  Fair 


Extra  Ohio,  *3  30@4  00;  Good  to  Fancy,  84  05®5  00; 
Common  Extra  Minnesota,  83  40®3  70;  Clear,  83  75® 
4 55;  Rye  Mixture,  $S  75@4  25;  Straight.  84  10<&4  65; 
Patent,  *4  40  ® 5 00;  Patent  Winter  Wheat 

Extra,  *4  40® *5  10;  City  Mill  Extra  for  West 
Indie*.  *4  70®4  80.  Southern  Flour.— Quiet  hut  steadl 
ly  held.  Sales,  675  bbls,  Including  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  at  (3  5U@4  00,  and  Good  to  Choice,  do  $4  10@5  25. 
Rye  Flour.— Superfine,  82  65®2  95.  Corn  Meal.— Yel 
low  Western  quoted  at  *2  50® 2 75;  and  Brandy 
wine  82  65@2  75. 


Chicago.— Flour— Dull  and  unchanged.  Winter 
Patents,  *4  25@4  50:  Southern  Winters.  S3  90@4  10; 
Michigan  Winter.  S3  75@4  00;  Choice  to  Fancy  Minne- 
sota Patents,  $4  20®4  60;  Minnesota  Bakers,  In  sacks, 
*3  10@3  25.  Rye  Flour-82  90@3  10  In  bbls.  Buckwheat 
— 82®2  35  per  100  Bs.  Wheat.— No.  2 Spring,  at  8946c; 
No.  3 do,  at  78c;  No.  2,  Red  at  89c.  Corn.— No.  2.  37740. 
Oats.— No.  2,  2546c.  Rye.— No.  2,  54c.  Barley.— No. 
2,  57c. 


I Will  Insure  Your  l&; 

I will  insure  herds  numbering  100  head  ana  over 
against  death  from  disease, 
PROVIDED  MY  REMEDY  18  FED 
to  them  under  my  direction,  and  the  hogs  prove  upon 
examination,  prior  to  contract,  to  be  in  a healthy  con 
dition. 


FARMERS! 

IT  COSTS  LESS  TO  FEED  50  HOOS  WITH 

DR,  JOS.  HAAS' 


St.  Louis— Flour.— In  good  demand;  firm.  XX  $235® 

2 50;  XXX  $2  60(3)2  75:  Family,  $2  90(3)3  10,  choice,  $3  35® 

3 50;  Fancy,  $3  85(3)4  15;  patents,  $120@4  40:  Wheat.— 
Closed  lower.  No.  2 Ked  cash,  87c;  June.  86^c;  July, 
81%'a)82%c:  August,  81^^821^0;  Corn.— Quiet.  Cash, 
3?@37%c.  June,  37c;  July,  37J4@37}^c;  Oats.— Dull,  but 
steady,  Cash,  27H^%c;  June,  26c;  July,  27c  bid- 
Rye.— Offered  at  56c. 

Boston.— Flour.-  Quiet.  Common  Extras,  $3  40(3)3  60 
Spring  Wheat  Patents,  prime,  $5  00  to  5 15.  Corn  — 
Quiet.  Steamer  Yellow,  51W3)52%c;  Steamer  Mixed,  51 
@51^c.  Good  no  grade,  5U@51c.  Oats.— Quiet.  Nol, 
white,  40J^@41c;  No  2 white,  39J^c;  No.  3 white 
S8J^c;  shorts  quiet— Middlings  per  ton,  $18@21  50. 


Philadelphia— Flour.— No.  1 Western  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Superfine.  $2  50  to  $3  00;  do  do  do  extra,  $3(3)3  50; 
Pennsylvania  Family,  $3  75  to  $4  00;  Pennsylvania 
Roller  Process,  $4  15@$4  50;  Delaware  family, $4  25@$4  75 
Ohio  clear,  $4  15@4  35;  do  straight,  $4  37J4@4  65;  Indi- 
ana clear,  $4  15(5)4  85;  do  straight,  $4  37^@4  65;  St. 
Louis  and  Southern  Illinois  clear,  $4  15  to  $4  35;  do  do 
straight,  $4  37^@4  65;  Winter  wheat  patent,  $4  70  to 
$5  00:  Minnesota  bakers’  clear,  $4  00  to  $4  80;  do  do 
straight,  $4  35  to  $4  70;  Minnesota  patents,  fair  to 
choice,  $4  75@S4  90;  Rye  Flour,  $2  85  per  barrel. 
Wheat.— No.  2 Delaware  Red  In  export  elevator,  98c; 
No  2 Red  In  export  elevator  95%c;  No.  2 Red  for  June, 
95^@96c;  do  for  July,  94%@95c;  do  for  August, 
92H@92%c;  do  for  September,  92J^@92%c.  Corn— 
Steamer  No.  2 mixed  in  grain  depot,  57c;  No. 
No.  2 mixed,  in  grain  depot,  47}^c;  do  track,  4794c;  No. 
2 high  mixed  and  Yellow,  in  grain  depot,  48c;  No.  2 
mixed  for  June,  47  to  47^c;  ao  for  July,  47  to  4714c; 
do  for  August,  47J4^48J4c;  do,  for  September,  48@49c. 
Oats.— Ungraded  white,  36J4;  No.  3 White,  37c;  No.  2 
white  In  grain  depot  38c. 


(None  genuine  without  this  trade  mark.) 

AS  A PREVENTIVE 

THAN  TO  LOSE  ONE  BY 

H>  iseas  e . 

Because  the  extra  pork  it  puts  upon  the  hogs  will  re- 
turn three  times  its  cost. 

Farmers  and  Feeders  who  have  used  it  write  as  fo  1 
lows: 

I would  not  think  of  raising  bogs  without  it.— Lewis 
Miller,  Leaf  River,  Mo. 

I have  used  your  remedy  during  the  last  five  years, 
and  have  not  lost  a hog,  although  my  neighbors  have 
annually  sustained  great  losses.  I strongly  advise  its 
use  in  a herd  at  all  times.— Scott  Snlvely,  Arkoe,  Mo. 

I would  not  be  without  It  for  double  the  price. 
—Horace  Bliss,  Goshen,  Iowa. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  June  4,  1887. 

Milch  Cows.— A dull  trade  Is  reported  at  lower 
prices,  and  not  many  good  cows  offered.  Sales  have 
been  made  at  $25  to  $46  for  poor  to  good  cows.  Dealers 
say  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  over  $45  for  the  best. 
Some  10  head  of  good  useful  cows  were  sold  yester- 
day at  from  $40  to  $44  per  head. 

Beeves  —Kentucky  “Stillers.”  1.191  ft  average,  at 
$4  75  per  100  ft;  do,  1,225  lb,  at  $4  70;  do.  1,215  lb,  at 
$4  55;  do  (poor)  1,080  lb.  at  $3  85;  Corn-Fed  Illinois 
Steers.  1,482  lb,  at  $5  25;  Kentucky  do,  1,256  ft,  at  $4  75; 
Ohio  do.  1,248  lb,  at  $5:  Pennsylvania  Meal  Fed 
Steers,  1,842  ft,  at  $5  15  per  100  ft;  do,  1.2:35  ft  at  $5; 
do  1.303  ft,  at  $5;  do  1,146  ft,  at  $4  80;  Chicago  Steers, 
1,573  ft,  average,  at  $5  per  100  lb;  do,  1,565  lb.  at  $5,  do, 
1,430  ft,  at  $5;  do,  1,453  lb.  at  $4  95;  Kentucky  “stil- 
lers,”  1,189  ft,  average,  at  $5  per  100  ft  do,  1,053  ft, 
at  $4  85:  Ohio  Oxen,  1,460  ft,  at  $4  50;  do  1,517  ft  at 
$4;  Long  Island*  Stiilers,”  1,232  ft,  lb  average,  at  $4  75 
per  100  lb;  do,  1,223  ft,  at  $4  70;  do  1,140  ft,  at  $4  50:  do, 
1,062  lb,  at  $4  40;  State  Steers,  2,080  ft.  $5  10;  State 
OxenM.wOO  lb,  at  $4  70;  do,  1,660  ft,  at  $4  50.  Pennsyl- 
vania meal-fed  Steers,  1,325  ft,  at  $5  20.  do  1,465  lb,  at 
$5  10;  do  1,279  ft,  at  $4  95:  do  1,150  ft,  at  $4  85;  Chicago 
Steers,  1,216  ft,  at  $4  85;  Pennsylvania  Meal-fed  Steers, 
1,337  lb  at  $5  20.  do  1,272  at  $4  95;  Bull,  22401b,  at  $4. 

Calves.— Sklmmilk  calves,  127  ft,  average  at  Z%c. 
Buttermilk  do  136  ft,  at  4c:  veals,  122  ft,  at  5*^c;  do, 
127  lb  at  $5  60  per  100  lb;  veals,  139  lb  at  $5  90  per  100 
lb;  Buttermilk  calves,  127  ft,  at  $3  35  per  100  lb;  veals, 
1931b,  5c  per  ft;  do  165  ft,  at  6c;  buttermilk  calves, 
103  lb,  at  3c  per  ft;  veals,  126  ft  at  5c;  do  147  ft,  at  594c; 
do  149  lb,  at  $5  85  per  100  lb  do  144  lb,  at  $6;  buttermilk 
calves,  113  ft  at  4%c;  Veals,  156  lb.  at  at  5^4c;  do  128  ft, 
at  5J^c;  veals,  141  lb,  average,  at  5J^c  per  ft. 

Sheep  and  Lambs.— Receipts  for  six  days  29,366 
head  against  38  249  head  for  the  same  time  last  week. 
Ohio  Sheep  83  ib  average,  at  $4  40  per  100  lb;  do  95  lb 
at  $4  75;  do.  104  lb,  at  *4  75;  State  Sheep,  76  lb.  at  *4  50 
per  100  lb;  Western  Sheep,  69  lb  average  at  5^>c  per  lb; 
Western  Yearlings,  96  lb,  594c;  do,  *8  lb,  at~ 6c;  Ken- 
tucky Lambs,  50  lb,  at  8)^c;  Western  Sheep,  83  lb  aver- 
age, at  $4  60  per  lbO  ft:  do  90  ft,  at  $4  75;  Yearlings.  84 
lb,  at  $5  25:  Kentucky  Sheep,  93  lb  at  $4  25;  Lambs 
from  Philadelphia,  581b  at8^c  per  lb;  Ohio  sheep,  88 
ft  average,  at  $4  70:  do.  82  ft,  at  $4  60:  do.  77  ft  at 
$4  50;  Western  do.  73  ft,  at  $4  30;  do  70  lb,  at  $4  25; 
Virginia  Lambs,  62  lb  at  8J4C  per  ft  Ohio  Yearlings 
59  lb  at  5c:  Ohio  Sheep,  83  ft  average  at  $4  70  per  100 
ft:  Virginia  Ewes  and  Bucks,  95  ft,  at  $4;  Virginia 
Lambs,  49  ft  at  72^c  per  lb;  do  55  ft,  at  8%c  per  ft;  do 
58  ft . at  894c:  Ohio  Sheep.  88  ft  average,  at  $4  70  per 
100  ft;  do  80  lb  at  $4  5(j;;  Ohio  Sheep,  90^  ft  average  at 
$4  80;  do  87  ft,  at  $4  70;  Jersey  Lambs,  60  lb  average,  at 
101^c  per  ft. 

Hogs,— Receipts  for  six  days,  30,421  head,  against  30,- 
182  head  for  same  time  last  week.  No  sales  reported 
on  live  weight.  Feeling  steady.  Nominal  quotations 
$5  15(5)5  30. 

Buffalo.— Cattle.— Good  demand  at  full  prices. 
Good  to  choice  shippiug,  $4  45@4  70;  all  offerings  tak 
en.  Sheep.— Scarce  and  firm.  Common  to  Medium, 
$3  75@4;  Good  to  choice  $4  15  to  $4  35;  Good  to 
Choice  Yearlings,  $4  75  to  $5  30.  Hogs— Receipts  for 
the  week,  42,880  head;  for  same  time  last  week, 
40,835  head.  Market  steady.  Good  demand.  Light 
Pigs.  $4  4U@4  60;  Mixed  Pigs  and  Light  Yorkers,  $4  75 
to  4 85;  Selected  Yorkers.  , $4  85(3)4  90;  Selected  me- 
dium weights, $5@5  05;  Selected  Heavy  Ends,  $4  50(3) 
4 65. 

St.  Louis.  Cattle.— Market  stronger.  Choice  Heavy 
Native  Steers,  $4  45@4  65;  Fair  to  Good  Shipping 
Steers,  $4  00is*4  40;  Butchers  Steers,  fair  to  choice, 
$3  70@4  20;  Feeders,  fair  to  good,  $3  15@4  00.  Stockers, 
fair  to  good.  *2 15(5)3 10.  Texans,  common  grass  to  good 
corn  fed  $2  00@4  40.  Hogs.— Market  steady.  Choice 
heavy  and  Butchers’  Selections,  $4  85@4  95;  Packing, 
fair  to  good.  $4  7o@4  85;  Yorkers,  medium  to  prime, 
$4  50@4  65.  Pigs,  Common  to  Good,  $3  70@4  40. 
Sheep.— Market  steady.  Clipped  fair  to  choice,  $310 
@4 10;  lambs,  $3  70@4  50. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  & O,  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship- 
ping produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre- 
serving Eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 


I would  not  think  of  stocking  up  with  six  or  seven 
hundred  hogs,  as  I am  this  fall,  had  I not  learned  by 
actual  trial  for  the  past  five  years,  that  when  your 
remedy  Is  used  as  directed,  that  there  need  be  no  loss 
by  Swine  Disease.-  C.  O.  Benton,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 

I would  as  soon  neglect  feeding  my  hogs  their  natu- 
ral food  as  to  deprive  them  of  your  Hog  and  Poultry 
Remedy.— Jacob  M.  Harshbarger,  Ladoga,  Ind. 

Your  Remedy  is  just  the  thing  to  keep  the  hog  In 
good  health. — S.  W.  Gonzales,  Elmwood,  Neb. 

It  keeps  hogs  healthy  and  prevents  disease,  and 
pays  for  itself  In  putting  on  extra  flesh.-Joel  Wle- 
gart,  Grant  City,  Mo. 

It  has  never  failed  to  arrest  the  disease  yet.- Jones 
& Musselmen,  St.  Paris,  Ohio. 

Price  $2.50,  $1  25,  and  50  cents  per  box;  25  pound  cans, 
*12.60.  Write  for  testimonials. 

Send  two  cent  stamp  for  “Hogology,”  a pamphlet 
on  swine. 

Jos.  Maas,  V.  S., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


JONES 


PAYS  the  FREIGHT 

5 Ton  Wagon  Scales, 

Iron  Levers,  Steel  Bearings,  Brass 
Tare  Beam  and  Beam  Box  for 

$6  O. 

TRrery  siie  Scale.  For  free  price  list 
mention  this  paper  and  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON. 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  V. 


Performs  as  advertised.  Circulars,  and  Essay 
“ How  to  Raise  Wheat,”  to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 


EMPIRE  DRILL  CO.  SHORTSVILLE.N.Y: 


10  Chrysanthemums  for  60  cts.,  20  for  Si. 

All  different  and  all  named. 

1 0 Fuchsias,  all  different,  50  cts. 

J.  M.  SIMMONS,  Florist, 

Catalogue  free.  Vestal,  N.  Y. 


^11 KIKTI  n\A/SD  Mammoth  Russian.  Can  b® 
wUlflLU  if  Cil  sown  until  July.  By  mall,  25 
OF  P n cents  per  quart.  1 or  2 cent  stamps  taken. 

Wttl#  Saybrook  Valley  Poultry  Yards, 
Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


Steam  JEagiucs. 

AUTOMATIC  AND 
Plain  Slide  Valve, 
Stationary,  Portable  and 
Traction.  Cheapest 
and  best  for  all  purposes. 
Simple,  strong  and  dura- 
ble. No  Farquhar  boiler 
everexploded.  Saw  Mills, 
Threshing  Machines  and 
Agricultural  Implements 
and  machinery  generally. 
Send  for  IUus'd  Catalogue 
A.,  li.  V'a rqithar, 


THE  MOST 

Successful 
Machines 

MADE 

FIELD  ENGINE 
iF  THRESHER  GO. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  BEST 

THRESHING  MACHINERY 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

Send  for  New  Illa«trated  CATALOGUE.' 


Communications  Received  foe  the  Week  Ending 
June  4, 1887. 

J.  E.  a.— A.  E.  W.— T.  H.  H.— E.  L.  S.-J.  L.  S.-P.  H. 
B.-C.  A.  O’N.— M.  E.-C.  E.  G.— B.  F.  J.— A.  B.  C.  S.-C. 
L.  N.— N.  H.-B.F.  D.— N.  H.— H.  W.  S.~ W.  E.  H.— C. 
E.  S.— A.  V.  T.-W.  M.  S.— E,  P.-J.  J.-J.  H.  S.-D.  H. 
W.-C.  A.  G.— W.  H.-B.  H.  W.— R.  H.— H.  S.-D.  A— A. 
W— A.  T.  S.-A.  L,  S.-W.  B.  D.-A  & M.-H.  B.-I.  W. 

B. — L.  S.  H.— P.  N.  Y.— J.  H.— D.  H.  W.— P.  R— M.  F.- 
H.  C.  B.-C.  E.  G.— B.  F.  A.— A.  F.-H.  S.-C.  D.  B.-C.  M. 
W.-O  C.-B.  P.— A.  E.  M.  B.-E.  L.  T.— T.  D.  C.— H.  C. 
Aloysla.— A.  N.  C.— E.  E.  S.— Oliver  Earl,  thanks— too 
late— H.  C.  B.-T.  M.,  all  right— H.  C.  H.— C.  M.  W.-J. 
H.  H— A.  N.  C.(  corn  received.  Our  ex.  field  is  full.— 
W.  F— J.  F.— H B.  K.-E.  S.  P— A.  F.,  thauks— C.  C.  P. 

C.  M.— A.  M.  R.— Me  C.— J.  F.  N— J.  A.,  thanks— C.  S.  P. 
— E.  S.  E.— G.  P.  C.-J.  E.  S.-A.  N.— J.  P— N.  J.  C.-L.J . 
G.  W.  C.,  many  thanks.— B.  B.— J.  T.  M.,  thanks  — C.  C. 
P.— A.  F.-S.  B.  F.-C.  A.  R„  thanks.— F.  H.  R.— G.  F.  H. 
L.  E.  K.— E.  G.— R.  A.  S.— T.  T.  L.-G.  W.  T.-A.  E.  W.— 
P.  H.-C.  P.  S.— F.  C.  McC.— E.  S.  L.-S.  P.  & L.-J.  F. 
N.— E.  B.— h.  C.  R.— C.  A.  G.— T.  H.  H.— W.  G.  W.— L. 
E.  B.,  thanks.-P.  II.-  1’.  B.  J.-P.  H.  J.-T.  H.  B.-J. 
T.M.,  thanks.— W.  M.-W.  & C— J.  B.-L.  S.— J.  R.  H, 
-L.  M.L,— A.H.  H. 
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A CITY  BOY’S  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE 

COUNTRY. 

M.  H.  O. 

( Concluded .) 

“Ignorance  was  not  bliss,”  in  this  case, 
for  I had  hardly  gotten  between  the  oxen 
before  one  of  them  throwing  his  weight 
against  me, held  me  to  the  tongue  with  all  the 
pressure  of  a patent  double  action  cotton  press. 
The  other,  taking  advantage  of  my  defence- 
less position,  threw  all  the  wickedness  of  his 
depraved  heart  into  his  heels,  and  let  me  have 
the  full  advantage  of  it  I was  extricated 
from  the  feeling  caresses  of  these  spiteful 
brutes  after  a while,  with  wisdom  enough 
stored  in  my  knowledge-box  to  abundantly 
offset  the  many  bruises  of  mind  and  body  I 
had  received.  My  first  effort  at  cultivating 
was  nearly  as  bad  as  the  plowing;  the  horse 
in  one  middle,  cultivator  in  another,  and  I in 
the  third;  of  course  we  often  varied  our  posi- 
tions as  regards  to  the  different  middles  to 
suit  the  whims  of  the  horse,  or  conform  to  the 
rolling  and  uusteady  movements  of  the  culti- 
vator. The  cultivator  would  often  strike  a 
stone  and  bounce  clear  of  three  or  four  hills; 
by  this  means  I was  enabled  to  leave  a hill 
here  and  there  standing.  It  looked  very  much 
like  a blizzard  had  paid  a visit  to  that  corn, 
but  was  in  such  a hurry  as  to  be  forced  to  pay 
its  compliments  on  the  jump. 

1 had  never  ridden  horses  in  the  city,  my 
experience  in  that  line  extended  no  further 
than  see-saw  or  rocking  horse,  but  I had  no 
doubt  as  to  my  ability  to  ride,  and  like  most 
city  youths,  was  overjoyed  at  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing a horse  to  ride  whenever  I felt  disposed. 
A famous  cavalry  officer  has  said  that  one  of 
the  principal  requisites  for  a good  rider 
is  fearlessness.  I was  fearless,  reckless,  and 
if  not  insane,  certainly  cranky  on  the  horse 
question.  The  first  horse  I mounted  ran  off 
with  me  with  such  speed  that  I fully  made  up 
my  mind  that  my  end  was  close  at  hand;  over 
bogs, brush  and  gullies, he  sped  as  if  his  life  de- 
pended on  the  sacrifice  of  mine.  I had  as  much 
as  I could  do  to  keep  from  falling  off,  and  made 
no  attempt  to  control  him  with  the  bridle 
rein.  It  would  have  made  a saint  laugh  to 
see  me  flying,  yes;  that’s  the  word,  flying 
across  the  field  on  the  back  of  that  mad  horse, 
both  heels  stuck  in  his  ribs  with  a grip  of 
death,  body  flying  in  the  air  with  such  force 
and  rapidity  that  threatened  every  instant  to 
break  my  neck,  arms  decribing  circles  in  the 
air  with  a velocity  that  could  be  only 
equaled  by  a windmill  in  a hurricane. 

I was  debating  whether  it  were  better  for  me 
to  jump  off  and  trust  to  providence  for  noth- 
ing worse  thau  acracked  skull,  when  the  horse 
brought  up,  with  the  force  of  a railroad  col- 
lision, in  front  of  a gate,  the  suddenness  of  the 
shock  threw  him  on  his  haunches  and  me— 
into  a mud  puddle.  An  experience  like  this 
might  have  taken  the  conceit  out  of  some  peo- 
ple, but  only  convinced  me  that  I was  able  to 
ride  anything  in  the  shape  of  a horse.  I could 
fill  a volume  with  such  trifling  accidents  as 
being  kicked  off  a horse’s  back  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road  by  the  bursting  of  a girth,  the 
suddenness  of  the  accident  not  allowing  me  to 
change  my  position  on  the  saddle  or  get  my 
feet  from  the  stirrups.  I have  even  been  hung 
up  a tree  driving  catile  through  a wood;  grape- 
vines catching  under  my  chin  and  the  horse, 
with  the  most  provoking  impoliteness,  walk- 
ing from  under  me  and  leaving  me  hanging 
in  the  tree  like  a malefactor  or  horse  thief. 
Even  the  efforts  I made  at  enjoying  the  social 
advantages  of  the  neighborhood  were  handi- 
capped with  difficulties.  I was  compelled  to 
go  through  a woods  to  go  to  any  of  the  neigh- 
bors. There  was  only  a narrow  path,  and  at 
night  one  could  hardly  see  his  hand  before 
him.  I was  meandering  my  uncertain  way 
through  it  one  night,  meeting  with  only  such 
obstacles  to  my  progress  as  an  occasional  col- 
lision with  a tree,  or  an  aimless  wandering 
from  the  path  among  the  surrounding  shrub- 
bery and  briers,  and  had  just  reached  a low 
bottom  that  looked  as  if  it  might  be  the  favor- 
ite resort  of  uncanny  creatures,  when  1 was 
startled  by  an  unearthly  cry  of  Oh  I Lord, 
Oh!  Lord!  I thought  at  that  time  I had  never 
heard  a more  unearthly  cry.  You  may  de- 
pend on  it  I did  not  tarry  long  in  that  vicinity. 
When  I reached  home  I related  my  experience 
and  there  was  a general  laugh  at  my  expense. 

I was  often  requested  to  relate  my  experience 
with  the  owls  again,  but  I have  preserved  an 
austere  silence  until  now.  In  closing,  possibly 
I would  do  well  to  extend  my  advice  to  those 
in  the  country,  as  well  as  those  who  live  in  the 
cities.  If  you  have  half  a show,  “better  bear 
the  ills  you  have,  than  fly  to  others  that  you 
know  not  of.” 

Uncle  Mark  believes  in  this  last  sentence 
every  time.  There  are  far  too  many  “rolling 
stones”  in  this  world  now.  Some  boys  get 


into  places  where  the  pay  is  small  and  the 
work  hard.  After  working  at  it  awhile  they 
get  tired  and  want  to  strike  off  somewhere 
else.  They  go  through  this  change  time  after 
time — never  settle  anywhere,  and  find  them- 
selves at  40  years  with  nothing  ahead  and  no 
trade  or  business  to  fall  back  upon.  Then  is 
the  time  they  see  that  if  they  had  stuck  right 
to  the  meanest  and  humblest  work  they  ever 
tried  they  would  have  had  more  money  and 
been  just  as  happy.  The  trouble  is  we  see 
these  things  too  late  in  life  sometimes.  Some 
men  think  a boy  should  “sow  his  wild  oats.” 
That  is  all  nonsense.  We  are  all  going  to  reap 
just  exactly  what  we  sow.  A crop  of  “wild 
oats”  may  give  some  fun  during  the  sowing, 
but  it  in  the  worst  kind  of  a crop  to  harvest. 
As  to  what  “M.  H.  C.”  says  about  city  boys 
going  to  the  country,  he  is  about  half  right 
and  half  wrong.  I know  from  experience 
that  a boy  can  go  from  the  city  to  the  coun- 
try and  better  himself  in  every  way.  I know 
too  that  some  city  boys  would  be  unhappy  and 
discontented  in  the  country.  They  would  rath- 
er be  clerks  in  a dry  goods  store  and  work  on 
for  years  with  no  chance  of  ever  owning  any 
property,  than  to  go  out  on  the  farm,  work 
hard  and  save  wages.  I know  that  boys  can, 
even  in  these  days,  start  with  nothing,  on  the 
farm,  and  end  with  a good  property.  And 
they  make  good,  intelligent  citizens  too.  It 
depends  a great  deal  upon  the  boy,  you  see. 
The  city  offers  a fine  chance  for  a few  hard 
workers  to  make  fortunes  at  the  expense  of 
health.  The  country  gives  everybody  a 
chance  to  make  a good  living  and  to  enjoy 
health  and  comfort.  I do  not  mean  to  say 
that  all  city  people  are  sick  and  that  all 
country  people  are  well.  I do  mean  to  say 
that  there  are  more  failures  in  health  and  spir- 
its, more  unhappiness  and  bitterness,  more 
disappointments  and  heart-burnings  in  the 
city  than  one  can  find  among  the  same  class 
of  people  in  the  country.  I believe  in  the 
country.  I know  it  is  the  place  where  boys 
can  make  sound,  earnest,  manly  men  of  them 
selves. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I enclose  you  an  an- 
ecdote about  a little  girl  who  lives  near  here. 
We  all  thought  it  real  cute  and  I hope  you  will 
give  it  a place  in  your  valuable  paper.  Yours 
truly,  mrs.  j.  e.  t. 

Gertrude,  who  is  four  years  old,  was  one 
day  at  a neighbor’s  where  she  was  urged  to 
eat  dinner  with  them,  but  she  refused.  Finally 
after  much  urging  she  said  she  would  eat  with 
them  if  they  would  give  her  a cup  of  tea. 
Mr.  P.  says,  “did  you  know  it  would  make 
your  back  crooked?”  She  says,  “do  you 
know,  my  grandmother  she  drinks  seven  cups 
of  tea  to  a meal  and  her  back  is  as  straight  as 
a string.” 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  We  have  about  35 
head  of  horses  and  about  200  head  of  cattle.  I 
go  to  school  regularly  now  besides  three 
brothers  and  three  sisters  going.  I went  to  a 
summer  school  last  summer ; it  was  the  first 
time  I ever  went  to  a summer  school.  We 
have  about  35  scholars  in  our  school 
now,  last  summer  there  were  20.  My 
youngest  brother  killed  a bear  last  fall.  The 
hide  was  about  six  feet  long  when  stretched. 
We  have  21  little  pigs  just  weaned,  and  three 
old  hogs;  we  feed  them  on  potatoes.  I feed 
the  hogs  and  the  chickens.  I boil  potatoes 
every  Saturday  for  them.  We  have  only  a 
few  chickens,  the  wild  cats  caught  them 
nearly  all.  We  have  killed  three  wild  cats 
this  winter  and  last  fall. 

Yours  truly, 

Paonia,  Colorado.  guy  o.  hammond. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  We  are  brother  and 
sister  and  we  both  wanted  to  write  to  you, 
and  thought  we  would  write  together.  We 
are  12  and  nine  years  old.  We  live  on  a farm 
of  500  aei\  s,  and  have  14  head  of  horses  and 
two  gray  mules.  Pa  went  to  Kentucky  last 
winter  and  bought  two  head  of  Short-horn 
cattle;  their  names  are  “Duke  of  Ketton”  and 
“Betty  the  Ninth.”  We  go  to  school  together 
in  a new  school -house;  our  old  one  burned 
down  Pa  takes  the  Youth’s  Companion  for 
us.  We  are  reading  “Little  Women”  and 
“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.”  May  we  join  the  Y. 
H.  C.?  Pa  takes  the  Rural  and  we  all  like 
it  so  much.  Your  Friends, 

frank  and  marie  riggin. 

Roam,  Ind. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I have  been  going  to 
write  to  you  for  a longtime.  We  would  have 
had  tomatoes  if  it  had  not  been  for  a late  frost 
which  killed  them.  We  have  a cat  that  had  some 
kittens  about  a year  ago  and  the  kits  all  died, 
and  ever  since  then  if  she  sees  a little  stray 
chicken  any  where  she  grabs  it  by  the  neck 
and  runs  to  some  soft  place  and  lets  it  go,  and 
she  won’t  let  that  chicken  go  two  feet  away, 
nor  will  she  let  a dog  come  near.  If  any  body 
comes  and  talks  to  her,  she  will  roll  over  and 
twist  as  though  she  was  pretty  near  tickled  to 


death.  We  have  potatoes  big  enough  to  eat, 
and  plenty  of  corn  knee  high.  Corn  is  70  and 
75  cents  a bushel.  I have  two  rebels  minnie 
balls  and  one  “yankee”  minnie  ball.  We 
moved  from  Cleveland,  O.  two  years  ago  last 
New  Years,  and  I would  not  go  back  now  for 
a house  and  lot.  Last  spring  a man  that  is 
living  with  us  killed  four  or  five  wild  turkeys 
and  a deer.  Your  nephew, 

Chickamauga,  Tennessee.  joiin  hohn. 

Hamilton  Co. 

[That  is  a fine  cat,  I never  heard  of  such  a 
performance  before.  I have  seen  a kerosene 
barrel  cleaned  by  steaming  it.  Put  boiling 
water  in  the  box. — u.  M.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I am  a little  girl, 
eight  years  old.  I would  like  to  join  your  club. 
1 have  not  been  going  to  school  this  winter.  I 
have  one  sister  and  two  brothers.  My  Papa 
has  three  horses,  two  mules  and  five  cows. 
My  brother  Fay  has  a dog;  her  name  is  Jip. 
My  Grandpa  has  taken  the  Rural  for  a num- 
ber of  years.  My  Grandpa  has  sold  seven  Hol- 
stein cattle  in  New  York,  and  he  has  about  20 
head  of  Holstein  cows  and  calves.  Some  of 
them  are  very  nice,  josie  s.  millspaugh. 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

Willie  K.,  after  trying  long  and  rather 
impatiently,  to  get  on  his  leather  boot,  which 
had  been  badly  soaked  the  day  before,  seemed 
suddenly  lost  in  thought,  then  remarked  with 
deadly  calmness,  “1  wish  that  boot  was  alive, 
I’d  kill  it.”  Frequent  contemplation  of  the 
struggles,  failures,  trials  and  “holy”  stockings 
together  with  leather  or  rubber  foot-wear  of 
the  “men  folks,”  inclined  me  to  be  very  sym- 
pathetic with  the  cranky  state  of  this  eight- 
year-old  man.  A short,  time  ago  he  came 
from  church,  inquiring  for  his  “wicked  coat” 
as  he  had  to  goto  the  barn,  farmer-boy  fash- 
ion to  do  some  chores;  oh  being  asked  what 
coat  that  was  he  said  it  was  “the  one  that 
didn’t  go  to  church.” 

One  morning,  feeling  rather  slow  and  tired, 
and  spending  much  unnecessary  time  getting 
ready  to  go  to  the  barn  to  do  his  chores,  of 
which  he  and  his  older  brother  have  a certain 
amount  to  do  every  day,  he  said  in  tragic 
tones,  “I  expect  hard  words — hard  words;” 
his  older  brother  always  feeling  it  his  duty 
(as  older  brothers  usually  do,  alas!)  to  look 
after  him  when  he  is  dilatory.  He  has  milked 
from  one  to  four  cows  twice  a day  since  July 
as  occasion  demanded ; how  is  that  for  a boy 
not  brought  up  in  dairy-land? 

Once,  when  about  four  years  old,  after 
kneeling  to  his  “household  Gods”  (playthings) 
till  the  entire  knee  was  out  of  one  of  his  stock- 
ings, he  v ent  out  to  slide  and  came  back  with 
his  own  knee  in  a truly  sanguinary  plight;  he 
explained  that  he  “went  out  with  his  knee 
bareheaded  and  fell  down  on  the  ice.” 

MATER  DONIR. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I too  would  like  to  be 
numbered  among  the  Cousins.  Last  summer 
thero  was  a worm  on  our  currant  and  goose- 
berry bushes  that  ate  the  leaves  all  off  and 
almost  ruined  the  fruit.  Papa  and  Ma  smoked 
them  with  sulphur  smoke ; that  killed  most  all 
of  them.  The  worms  were  different  from  any 
that  they  had  ever  seen  before.  One  day  I 
discovered  a bug  which  resembled  the  potato 
bug  that  ate  the  worms.  Papa  has  taken  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  three  years  and  we 
would  be  very  lonesome  without  it.  The  Gar- 
den Treasures  are  splendid. 

Yours  truly,  francis  m.  sackett. 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I wish  to  correspond 
with  the  Cousins  and  Uncle  Mark.  I have  a 
pet  cat.  Its  name  is  Maud.  I have  three 
ducks.  My  Papa  is  a farmer,  and  raises  stock 
for  sale.  I have  read  the  letters  from  the 
Cousins  in  the  Rural.  I love  to  read  them  so 
much.  I love  to  go  to  school  very  much.  I 
am  a little  girl  only  10  years  of  age.  Uncle 
Mark  tell  me  how  many  cousins  you  have. 

From  your  Niece, 

Jessamin  Co.,  Ky.  jennie  m.  zimmerman. 

[I  must  say  that  I never  have  counted  all 
my  little  friends.  There  are  too  many  to 
count. — u.  M.] 


•plisffeUaneaujs  Advertising. 


Scrofula 

Probably  no  form  of  disease  is  so  generally  dla 
tributed  among  our  whole  population  as  scrofula. 
Almost  every  individual  has  this  latent  pois  £ 
coursing  his  veins  The  terrible  sufferings  en 
dured  by  those  afflicted  with  scrofulous  sores 
cannot  bo  understood  by  others,  and  their  grati- 
tude on  finding  a remedy  that  cures  them*  .aston- 
ishes a well  person.  The  wonderful  power  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

in  eradicating  every  form  of  Scrofula  has  been  so 
clearly  and  fully  demonstrated  that  it  leaves  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  greatest  medical  discovery  of 
this  generation.  It  is  made  by  C.  I.  HOOD  & COv 
Lowell,  Ma88.,and  is  sold  by  all  druggists. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


WHO 

MAKE  BUTTER 

Perfect 

FLAVOR  and  GRAIN  P 

ONLY  THOSE  WHO  USE  THE 

COOLEY  PROCESS. 


So  say  the  Judaes  at  the  GREAT  NEW  YORK  DAIRY 
AND  CATTLE  SHOW,  and  ut  the  BAY  STATE  FAIR, 
Boston,  October,  1R86. 

All  the  Agricultural  Papeni  agree  that  I hese  Judge* 
are  four  of  the  mogt  competent  men  for  the  pogltlon 
In  the  United  States. 

For  particulars  In  detail  address 

VERMONT  FIRM  MACHINE  GO., 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VERMONT. 


MOSELEYS 

OCCIDENT  CREAMERY 

AND  REFRIGERATOR. 

Quantity  ISCREAXED.  Quality  IMPROVED. 

No  sediment  with  either  milk  or  cream. 

Hold  Strictly  on  ftletft.  c^”One 
tat  wholesale  where  we  have  no  Agent. 
MOSELEY  & PRITCHARD  MFG.C  0 
Send  for  circular,  flint  on,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE. 

GUERNSEY  BULL,  Prince  of  Oneida,  No.  984. 
Born  January,  1885.  A fine  Breeder  from  choice  strains. 
Weighs  over  1 .SU0  pounds.  E.  Ill  HUH  ItT, 

Springdale  Farm  , Trenton  Falls,  N.  Y 

GROUND  MOLES,  their  habits,  and  how  to 
enl<*li  t liem.  Also,  how  t o t ra  p It  a hbi  ts,  O pos- 
sums, and  Shun  Us.  A BOOK  FREE. 

L.  M.  OLMSTED,  Corona,  New  Jersey. 


JL  CTU  M A and  774  1 FU  FEB 

lA  I Rwl  MJk  call  be  cured  only  by 

^ ill  ■fin  Hair's  System. 

6i  Page  Treatise  sent  Fret.  Dr.  W.  B.  Hair,  Cincinnati,  0. 


COLLIE 


PUPS.  superblj  bred,  prize  stock; 
rough  haired  beauties,  $0  unsur- 
passed. Chester  White  PIGS.  etc. 

F.  MORRIS,  Norway,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE.- BERKSHIRE  PIGS.  Full 

blooded  Pedigreed  Stock  from  the  best  In  the  U.  S. 

Low,  to  introduce  my  stock.  Address 

G.  CA  MERER,  Box  11,  Evansville.  Rheal  Co.,  Tenn. 


•ENGLISH  SH  IKE-BRED  CART  STAL- 
LIONS.—THOMAS  EL*  ERBY,  of  MELTON-ON- 
THE-HIL  L STIJI)  FARM,  near  DONCASTER, 
ENGLAND,  has  several  High  Class  Two  and  Three  Year 
Olds  for  sale.  Apply  to  him  direct. 


TANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

For  Poultry  Fencing. 

| 7-8  OF  ONE  CENT  FOR  2 INCH  MESH  NO.  19  WIRE. 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Illatcliers  and  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular  Brockner  & Evans, 
28  VESEY  STREET.  N.  Y.  CITY. 


| FromPrizeWinners;  Wyandottes, Plymouth 
1 Rocks,  Light  Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins  and 
I Games.  My  8th  Annual  Circular  mailed* 
“Free,”  giving  particulars.  C.  Harris, 
Box  102,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


JERSEY  RED,  POLA ND-tHINA, 
Chester  M bite,  Berkshire  A York- 
shire Pigs.  Southdown,  Cotswold 
and  Oxford  Down  Sheep  and  Lambs 
Seotch  Colley  Shepherd  Dogs  and 
Fancy  Poultry.  Send  for  Catalogue 
W.ATLEE  BURPEE  k CO.PhiU.PA 


THE  "COMMON  SENSE”  MILK  PHIL. 


This  is  the 
only  perfeot 
Pail  made.— 
There  are  no 
seams  in  the 
front  to  catch 
the  dirt.  It  has 
a perfectly  fit- 
ting strainer, 
which  can  be 
1 n s t a n tly  re- 
moved, so  that 
every  part  of 
the  pail  may 
be  quickly  and 
thoroughly 
cleaned. 

Extra  strain- 
patented.  ers  can  be  ob- 

tained at  any  time. 

The  Pail  is  made  from  heavy  XX  tin,  and  is  in  all 
respects  the  best  in  the  world. 

Send  for  special  circular.  Agents  wanted. 

MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  TEATS. 
This  is  the  best  Tube  In  the  market.  Sent,  post- 
paid to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price.  One 
Tube,  25 cents;  Five  Tubes,  *1.00.  Send  for  spe- 
cial circulars  to 


BARTLETT  & DOW, 


LOWELL,  MASS. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


ANEW  BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE. 

KELLOGG’S 

Royal  Salt. 

POSITIVELY  PREVENTS  BUTTER 
FROM  EVER  BEC  OMING  RANCID. 
Endorsed  by  George  B.  Douglas,  Esq.,  Ex  President 
Mercantile  Exchange:  Putnam  Conklin,  Esq  , Manager 
Thurber,  Whyland  & Co.’s  Butter  Department,  New 
York  City;  Col  Wm.  Crozier,  Northport,  L I.,  N.  Y.; 
St.  Louis  Dairy  Co.,  Charles  Cabanne,  Gtn’l  Manager, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  others.  See  American  Agriculturist, 
page  326,  August  number,  1886. 

FOR  SALE  BY— The  Western  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  88 
and  90  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  111.;  Childs  & Jones, 
Utica,  N.  Y.;  John  S.  Carter,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.;  P.  J. 
Kaufman,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana;  W.  Y.Fithian,  South- 
hold.  L.  L;  Frank  bissou  and  C.  J.  Viets,  New  London, 
Conn.;  G.  A.  Waggaman,  Houston.  Texas;  R.  G.  Mar- 
cellus,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  Spangler  & Rich,  Marietta, 
Pa.;  Woodward  & Co..  Hartford,  Conn.;  H.  C.  Tanner 
& Co.,  Saluda,  N.  C.:  R.  Stokes  Sayre,  Talladega.  Ala.; 
Ten  Broeek  & Wentworth,  Chatham,  N.  Y.;  John  P. 
Lonas,  Ml,.  Jackson,  Va  ; Charles  A.  Muller,  Beekmau, 
N.  Y.:  Homer  Ramsdell  Trans  Co.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.; 
J.  B.  Terapleman,  Broadway,  Va.;  J.  C.  Leslie.  Spring- 
field,  Ohio;  Butter  Preservative  Salt  Co.,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.,  and  dealers  in  dairy  supplies  generally 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE  SALT  CO., 

Office  and  Factory. 

Foot  of  Wes!  Eleventh  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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PERSONALS. 


Mr.  Reade  used  to  say  that  a woman  “likes 
best  a ru Ilian  who  ill-uses  her,  but  with  inter- 
vals of  tenderness.” 

Madame  Modjeska  says  all  she  thinks  of 
now  is  making  money  enough  to  allow  her  to 
retire  to  her  California  ranch. 

General  Meade’s  grave  is  marked  with  a 
plain,  white  marble  headstone  bearing  the  in- 
scription: “He  did  his  work  bravely  and  he  is 
at  rest.” 

The  successor  of  Henry  M.  Jenkins  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  is  Ernest  Clarke,  choseu  out  of  10(5 
applicants. 

Dr.  McGlynn  is  thoroughly  naturalized, 
but  he  couldn’t  help  alluding,  the  other  night, 
to  the  folly  of  the  man  “who  kills  the  hen  that 
lays  the  golden  goose  eggs.” 

The  Tory  forces  in  Great  Britain  are  count- 
ing strongly  on  the  physical  debility  of  two 
men — Gladstone,  now  in  his  78th  year,  and 
showing  signs  some  day  of  breaking  up,  and 
Parnell,  the  recluse  and  invalid. 

J ames  Lick  died  in  San  Francisco  10  years 
ago,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  trustees  an  estate 
of  about  $3,000,000,  to  be  divided  among  var- 
ious charitable  and  scientific  societies.  The 
estate  is  yet  unsettled,  but  the  trustees  have 
drawn  over  $100,000  in  salaries  and  have  paid 
out  nearly  $200,000  in  lawyers’  fees. 

Claus  Spreckels,  of  San  Francisco,  the 
sugar  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  is  in  New 
York  with  his  family.  He  is  a tall,  robust 
man,  about  00  years  old,  with  rather  a pleas- 
ant cast  of  countenance.  Queen  Kapiolaui  of 
the  Islands  and  her  daughter  arrived  in  Liver- 
pool Thursday,  and  were  received  in  a right 
royal  way. 

Gen.  George  A.  Sheridan  says  he  got 
more  money  for  less  actual  service  than  any 
other  man  who  ever  served  iu  Congress.  He 
was  noi,  admitted  to  his  seat  until  about  three 
hours  before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  and 
he  drew  salary,  mileage,  etc.,  amounting  to 
about  $14,000.  He  was  also  at  one  time  the 
lucky  holder  of  an  office  at  Washington  with 
a fat  salary  attached,  and  when  asked  what 
were  his  office  hours  replied:  “From  two  to 
three  every  other  Tuesday  afternoon.” 
Frederick  William  Nicholas  Charles, 
Crown  Prince  of  Germany  and  heir  to  the  Im- 
perial throne,  is  reported  to  be  suffering  from 
an  incurable  cancer  of  the  throat.  Born  at 
Potsdam,  Oct.  18,  1831;  married  Jan.  25,  1858, 
Victoria  Adelaide,  Princess  Royal  of  Great 
Britain,  eldest  child  of  Victoria,  by  whom  he 
has  had  seven  children.  Frederick  William 
Victor,  the  oldest,  who  in  the  event  of  his 
father’s  death  would  succeed  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  the  present  emperor,  was  born 
January  27,  1859,  and  has  already  four  sons. 
The  Crown  Prince  greatly  distinguised  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  in  the  war  between 
Prussia  and  Austria,  in  1866,  and  commanded 
the  Third  Army  Corps  in  the  Franco-Prussiau 
war  of  1870-71. 

Major  Ben:  Perley  Poore,  the  well- 
known  Washington  newspaper  correspondent, 
and  occasional  contributor  to  the  Rural,  died 
at  12:30  a.  m.  last  Sunday,  at  Washington, 
after  two  weeks’  ilkiess.  Born  Nov.  2,  1820, 
at  Indian  Hill  Farm,  five  miles  from  New- 
buryport,  Mass  where  his  family  had  lived 
for  seven  generations,  and  where  his  body  is 
now  buried:  acquired  by  his  ancestors  in  1650. 
Adopted  journalism  as  a profession,  and  after 
his  return,  in  1847,  from  five  years  of  Euro- 
pean travel,  he  became  a Washington  corres- 
pondent. Commissioned  Major  of  the  An- 
cient and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of 
Boston  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  duty  of  drilling  raw  recruits 
there.  Was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Printing  at  Washington,  in 
1862,  and  occupied  the  office  continuously  un- 
til his  death.  He  was  always  deeply  inter- 
ested in  agriculture,  and  especially  iu  forestry, 
and  wrote  much  on  the  subject.  An  excellent 
likeness,  together  with  a biographical  sketch, 
appeared  iu  the  Rural  of  June  20,  1885. 


her,  while  she  swore  to  be  true  to  him,  could 
not  leave  him  though  he  beat  her  and  made 
her  life  miserable.  “Her  heart  had  gone  the 
way  of  the  hearts  of  drunkards’  wives;  she 
loved  in  proportion  to  her  misery,  and  gave 
an  equation  with  what  she  lost”  is  the  way 
the  author  puts  it.  We  would  like  to  publish 
the  whole  story.  We  can  only  say  that  for 
blunt  and  powerful  pathos  it  has  rarely  been 
equaled. 

Who  among  the  younger  men  and  women  of 
to-day  have  a clear  idea  of  the  famous  “Dred 
Scot  Decision  ?”  We  have  had  hard  work  to 
find  a young  man  who  could  give  a clear  idea 
of  it.  The  June  installment  of  the  laborious 
Life  of  Lincoln  has  a very  clear  and  concise 
statement  of  the  main  facts  of  this  celebrated 
case.  This  chapter  is  a very  valuable  addi- 
tion to  American  history,  but  a monotonous 
feature  of  a “Life.” 


There  appears  to  be  quite  a revival 
throughout  New  England,  of  old  anti-slavery 
literature.  The  few  remaining  comrades  of 
Garrison  and  Phillips  are  now  regarded  about 
as  the  “old  forty-niners”  are  regarded  in  Cali- 
fornia. Many  of  the  old-  books  that  were  so 
popular  before  the  war  now  have  a fair  sale. 
New  England  has  always  been  intensely  loyal. 
There  is  very  little  loss  in  the  interest  of  the 
Decoration  Day  services.  Indeed,  in  many 
localities,  the  interest  grows  from  year  to 
year  and  many  posts  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  are  larger  now  than  ever  before. 
New  England  people  are  practical  and  unsen- 
timental about  most  things,  but  all  the  beauty 
and  poetry  in  their  lives  comes  to  the  sur 
face  on  Memorial  Day. 


Cilenmj. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


The  best  temperance  story  of  modern  times 
is  “Jack”  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  in  the 
June  Century.  It  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
fully pathetic  bits  of  writing  we  have  ever 
heard  of.  The  author  does  unheal  I it  a tem- 
perance story— it  is  only  the  biography  of  a 
fisherman— she  says.  It  is  all  the  more  cruel 
and  true  because  it  is  not  written  for  effect. 
This  rough  fisherman  with  three  generations 
of  intemperance  bred  into  him,  with  no 
chance  to  get  out  of  his  miserable  life  could 
not  help  being  a drunkard.  The  poor  little 
woman  who  took  bis  promise  to  be  “kind”  to 


The  pictures  of  Napoleon  iu  the  June  Scrib 
ner’s  are  very  interesting.  We  can  trace  the 
changes  that  took  place  iu  his  face  from  year 
to  year.  As  a young  man  Napoleon  seems 
handsome  and  almost  kind.  Later  in  life  the 
lines  on  his  face  grew  cruel  and  stern.  We 
have  been  taught  to  look  upon  Napoleon  as  a 
cruel  and  heartless  soldier.  The  writer  of  the 
article  in  Scribner’s  declares  that  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  his  time.  He 
thinks  that  Ben  Franklin  would  have  been  a 
man  after  Napoleon’s  own  heart. 


It  is  strange  that  every  writer  in  the  Forum 
series  of  articles  on  “Books  That  Have  Helped 
Me,”  names  “Robinson  Crusoe”  as  one  of  the 
best.  This  is  one  of  the  old  books  which,  we 
believe,  every  boy  should  be  permitted  to 
read.  We  know  of  some  parents  who  attempt 
to  keep  their  boys  away  from  “Robinson 
Crusoe.”  This  is  a great  mistake.  Such  a 
policy  well  carried  out,  will  manufacture 
“little  old  men  and  women”  at  a lively  rate. 


Most  of  the  leading  magazines  are  now  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  cheap  food.  There  seems 
to  be  a very  general  idea  that  the  proper  way 
to  help  the  poor  is  to  so  discuss  and  illustrate 
food  that  they  see  how  a dollar  may  be  made 
to  purchase  the  most  nutriment.  The  idea  is 
that  poverty  is  not  brought  about  because 
people  do  not  make  enough,  but  because  they 
spend  too  much  for  expensive  foods.  Prof. 
Atwater’s  articles  in  the  Century  are  attract- 
ing a great  deal  of  attention  just  now.  They 
follow  directly  upon  Mr.  Atkinson’s  elaborate 
statistics,  and  in  fact  supplement  them.  In 
the  last  Popular  Science  Monthly  is  an  inte- 
resting article  on  “Gofio,”  a food  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands.  This  “gofio” 
is  nothing  but  flour  made  from  any  of  the 
cereals  by  parching  or  roasting  before  grind- 
ing. After  grinding  it  is  ready  for  immediate 
use.  It  is  only  needed  to  mix  it  with  some 
suitable  fluid  to  give  it  sufficient  consistency 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  mouth.  The  Canarian 
laborer  takes  some  “gofio”  in  a small  bag  made 
of  the  stomach  of  a kid.  At  dinner-time  he 
simply  adds  a little  water,  shakes  up  the  mass 
and  the  meal  is  ready.  It  is  estimated  tbat 
200,000  people  on  the  Canarian  Archipelago 
live  on  gofio  almost  exclusively,  as  their  fathers 
have  done  from  time  immemorial.  These  peo- 
ple are  remarkably  strong  and  healthy.  This 
“gofio”  is  highly  recommended  to  those  who 
suffer  from  acid  stomach.  Those  who  have 
substituted  it  tor  bread  when  troubled  from 
that  disorder  have  been  greatly  helped.  There 
may  be  something  in  this  plan  of  parching 
giain  before  grinding  that  will  be  well  worth 
investigating.  We  all  know  how  much  pop 
corn  we  can  eat  without  discomfort.  Old 
Indian  fighters  and  trappers  tell  wonderful 
stories  of  the  excellence  of  parched  corn. 
Many  of  these  have  gone  for  weeks  without 
bread — a handful  of  parched  corn  taking  its 
place. 
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OUR  NIAGARA. 

Is  the  name  of  the  Latest  Improved,  Cheapest 
and  Best  well  Force  Pump. 

Cylinder  and  Packing  box  below  frost,  will  not 
freeze,  costs  no  more  than  a wood  pump.  State  depth 

of  well,  FIELD  FORCE  PIJM  P CO.. 

Lochport,  N.  V, 


STODDARD 


ORFAMFRY 

WITH  SURFACE  SKIMMING  ATTACHMENT 

ANO  STODDARD  CHURN 


Were  used  by 

Messrs.  SMITHS,  POWELL  & LAMB 

NEW  YORK  DAIRY  AND  CATTLE  SHOW 

„ I"  making  the  testa  for  the  ’ 

Sweep-Makes  Prize  awarded  them  lor  the 
1 Pest  Butter  Cow  of  Any  Breed. 

The  only  Creamery  lilt;  |(  I,  V CO  Tin  ION  ni;|> 

D , , u’  Judges  on  Hairy  Implement-.. 

Received  the  only  award  at  the  Bay  State  Fair,  Bouton,  October  1886 
MntiPTPVmi  £™nnni;nn  Strainers<  Dairy  Scales,  etc. 

MOSELEY  & STODDARD  MFG.  €0.,  Poultney,  Yt. 


WATERPROOF  HAY  COVERS,  ETC 

-~.AqaiC.ILTPA  L f^M, 


purposes  on  Farm,  etc.  Cheap,  DurablSrSeF^eable  WATEItP  W vvm  ,\aJ  w -■ 

per  square  foot,  all  widths.  <Vaterproof  Duck  for  allburpbies  * Also  I-  Tv  1*^4?  J>^  ‘l  from  ‘Hc- 

a substitute  for  glass  sash  on  Hot  Beds  and  Cold  Frames  for BNT  PLANT  BED  CLOTH, 
for  circulars.  Samples,  etc.,  free.  Mention  this  paper?  ’ ’ cte  per  yard’  and  ls  36  laches  wide. 

U.  8.  WATERPROOFING  FIBER  CO.  (LIMITED),  56  SOUTH  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


Send 


trade 


PIIIIP8  F **  kills 

HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO  Ifi  SIS 


BRADLEEYHflNDY£flG0N 


BRADLEY  HANDY  SURREY 


BRADLEY  HANDY.  * Buck  Board 


- The  Best  on  Wheels.  Light,  strong,  con ven- 
lent  and  low  priced.  Handy  to  get  into  and  out 
ot.  Handy  for  single  horse  or  pair.  Handy  for 
one  person  or  more.  Handy  to  load  or  unload. 
bend  for  Free  Circular,  “ How  to  purchase  direct 
from  the  manufacturer.” 

‘ ‘ SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

68  Murray  St.,  New  York. 
82  8.  Market  8t.  Boston. 


from,  the  manufacturer.” 

BRADLEY  & GO. 


BUY  A BUGGY 

E IT  HAS  THE 


B0TSF0RD  WAGON  BOLSTER  SPRING 

Raises  spring  board  only  five  in- 
ches. Strong, Simple  and  Durable. 
iH’orsalebv  dealers  or  address 
I’oBieroy  A Pearson,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


ZINC  COLLAR 

The  most  Reliable 
land  Durable  PAD 

' for  sore-neck  Horses 
or  Mules.  Weather 
or  wear  has  no  affect 
on  their  curative  pro- 
perties. Our  New 
Loops  with  Strops 
. — makes  them  self-ad- 

justing. We  solicit  a trial.  For  sale  by  all  Sad- 
Ask  your  harness-maker  for  them. 
^INL  COLLAR  PAD  CO.,  Buchanan,  Mich* 

KIND’S  IMPROVED 

HAY  CARRIER.  - 

Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Send 
illustrated  price  list,  it  will  pay  you. 
ig  discount  for  early  orders. 

JACOB  KEILE1L  Box  814,  Marlon,  O. 


THF 


STANDARD  HAYING  TOOLS 

FOR  STACKING  OUT  IN  FIELDS  OR  MOWING  AWAY  IN  BARNS 

The  use  of  a good  Hay  Carrier  and  Fork  a few  hours  Id  a catching 
time  may  Rave  many  times  its  coat.  At  such  times,  anything  that 
facilitate  the  handiiug  of  hay  lessens  the  risk  from  bad  weather. 


Four • Wheel  Carrier. 

tVe  manufacture  Antl-Priftlon,  Reversible,  Swivel  end  Rod 
Hey  Carriers,  Harpoon  and  Grapple  Horse  Hav  Forks,  Pullevs, 
Floor  Hooks,  etc.  Also  the  celebrated  Halladay  Pumplne  and 
Geared  Wind  Mills,  Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Mills,  Stalk  Cutters, 
Horse  Powers,  Jacks,  Tanks,  Pumps,  etc  Send  for  catalogue 
*na  prices.  Agents  wanted  In  all  unassiened  territory. 

. C.  »•  WIND  ENGINE  Jk  , Hat. /In,  111 


Sl“«NG  WATER  PROOF, 

in  K the  time  and  y the  labor  of  any  other  way.  Does  not 
T V '!  11T,  11  is  an  Economical  and  DURA  ISLE 

forPLASTERon  walls.  Ornamental 
CARPETS  and  RUGS  of  same  material,  cheaper  and 
better  than  Oil  Cloths.  Oj“Catalogue  and  Samples  Free. 

W.H.FAY  & CO. CAMDEN.N. J. 

bT  LOUIS.  MINNEAPOLIS.  OMAHA.  - 

GUm-P/  HCHA  HOCntvG 

FOR  FLAT  ASYD  STELP  ROOFS. 

Cheap,  Durable,  Easily  Applied.  Fire-Proof,  Wind- 
Proof,  Water  Proof. 

For  Factories,  Mills,  Barns,  Sheds,  Etc. 

Empire  Roofing  Co., 

•J57  North  1 2th  St..  Pt, iludelpliia,  Pa. 


RUSTLESS 


IRON 
WATER 

- --  J PIPE. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  CO.. 

7 & 9 CLIFF  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
B Raman,  Dow  & Co.,  Boston,  Ag’ts  for  New  England. 
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GJARVIS-CONKLIN1  . 

MORTGAGE  TBII*T  CO., 

,,  . , „ KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Capital  Paid-up  $1,000  OOO 

Debentures  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  improved 
real  estate  held  by  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 
Call  at  office  or  write  for  particulars 

ROLAND  R.  CONKLIN, 
Equitable  Building,  New  York  City. 

GO  SOUTH  St  amp  for  pa  rt  ia  A1  BUY  A HOME 

lars.  E.  C.  LINDSEY  A.  CO.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

FOR  SALE. 

A oeautiful  COUNTRY  RESIDENCE  and  FARM  17 
miles  from  N.  Y.  City,  consisting  of  48  Acres;  three 
acres  of  Ornamental  Grounds,  Lawns,  Evergreen  and 
Deciduous  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc  , aud  a fine  Lake  of  pure 
Spring  Water;  abundance  of  Fruit,  etc.;  a beautiful 
Grove  of  three  acres;  a flue  Gothic  House,  containing 
11  rooms;  a large  Barn  and  outbuildings  Two  Horses 
one  Cow,  Carriaces,  and  Implements.  Situate  about 
400  yards  from  the  "Rural  Grounds."  Price  $7  5io 
#1,0)0  may  remain  on  mortgage.  It  is  a beautiful  place 
for  those  who  love  a healthy  country  locality,  wiihiu 
easy  distance  of  the  city  Trains  every  hour  or  so 
Address  or  call.  F.  SCHLUETEK, 

River  Edge,  Bergen  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

General  Advertising:  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NEW  - YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there- 
fore respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  lino  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space 25  “ 

Preferred  positions  25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 
line,  minion  leaded 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  is: 

Single  copy,  per  year #2.00 

“ “ Six  months l.io 

Great  Britain  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid $3.04  (12b.  6d.) 

France 3.04  (IGV4  fr. ) 

French  Colonies 4.03  (2946  f r. ) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  a*  the  Post-office  at  New  York  Clfy,  N.  Y. 
as  second  class  mall  matter. 
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THE  ECONOMICAL  GIRL. 

She’s  a dashing  little  student 
Of  economy,  and  prudent, 

In  a most  painstaking  fashion, 

I would  really  havo  you  know; 

And  she  looked,  with  eyes  up  glancing, 

Most  bewltchlngly  entrancing, 

And  my  thoughts  flow  back  to  courtship, 

Many  happy  years  ago; 

Soon  her  gaze  grew  fond  and  fonder, 

And  I then  began  to  ponder 
Some  sweet  words  I’d  whisper  to  her 
Of  a liberty  I’d  take; 

But  she  smiled  a smile  platonic 
As  she  said  In  words  laconic: 

“What  a splendid  lot  of  carpet  rags 
Your  overcoat  would  make!” 

—San  Francisco  Post. 

Hanging  is  too  good  for  a painting  that  is 
badly  executed. — New  Age. 

Yes,  none  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair. 
Certainly,  none  but  the  bravo  will  go  near  the 
ordinary  fair. — Boston  Globe. 

M.  Goblet  is  pained  to  learn  that  Ameri- 
cans pronounce  his  name  “goblet  ” He  ought 
to  hear  us  say  Goethe  once. — Louisville  Cou- 
rier Journal. 

A letter  addressed  to  a party  in  “Father, 
Mich.”  was  sent  to  a post-office  expert,  and  he 
forwarded  it  to  Paw  Paw.  He  guessed  right. 
— Burlington  Free  Press. 

A BOOK  of  rules  for  playing  lawn-tennis  has 
been  published,  but  it  omits  the  most  impor- 
tant rule  of  all  for  beginners,  which  is;  First 
get  your  lawn. — Somerville  Journal. 

New  servant:  “I  was  two  years  in  me 
last  place,  mum.”  Mistress;  “Oh,  that  speaks 
well  for  you.  Where  was  it?”  New  servant: 
“In  the  reformatory,  mum.”— St.  Paul  Her- 
ald. 

“What  do  you  grow  on  this  land?”  he  in- 
quired of  the  farmer  who  was  leaning  over  a 
fence  inspecting  a particularly  barren  piece 
of  ground.  “Grow  lazy,”  was  the  satisfactory 
reply.—  Field  and  Farm. 

A lady  who  wore  a big  hat  to  the  theatre, 
the  other  night,  was  appropriately  punished 
before  she  got  home.  The  trimmings  on  the 
top  got  caught  in  a telegraph  wire,  and  it  was 
nearly  morning  before  the  riggers  got  a der- 
rick up  and  released  her. — Phila.  Herald. 

Minister  (to  boy  who  is  digging  for 
worms) : “Little  boy  don’t  you  know  that  it  is 
wrong  to  work  on  Sunday,  except  in  cases  of 
necessity?”  Boy  (going  on  with  his  digging): 
“This  is  a ease  of  necessity.  A feller  can’t 
go  fis’iin  ' ’ out  bait.” — Farm  and  Fireside. 

Laura:'  “Papa,  isn’t  my  new  dress  just  too 
lovely  for  anything?”  Papa:  “Yes,  dear. 
Was  the  goods  very  expensive?”  Laura: 
“Why,  no,  papa.  I am  delighted  over  the 
colors  and  the  perfect  fit.  What  makes  you 
think  the  material  was  expensive?”  Papa: 
“Because  you  bought  so  little  of  it.” — New 
England  Farmer.  
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water,  and  applied  with  sprinkling  pot,  spray 
syringe,  or  whisk  broom.  Keep  it  well  stirred 
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This  is  what  killed  your  poor  father.  Shun  it 
Avoid  anything  containing  it  throughout  your 
future  useful  (?)  careers.  We  older  heads  object 
to  its  special  ‘ ROUGH ’NESS.’ 

DON'T  FOOL  moSrftuS 

efforts  with  insect  powder,  borax  or. 
what  not,  used  at  random  all  over 
thehousetogetridof  DCCTI  C C 
Roaches, Water-bugs,  DLL  I LLp 
For  two  or  three  nights  sprinkle  | 

“Rough  on  Rats”  dry  powder,  in, 
about  and  down  the  sink,  drain 
pipe.  First  thing  in  the  morning 
wash  it  all  away  down  the  sink,  drain  pipe,  when 
ah  the  insects  from  garret  to  cellar  will  disap- 
pear. The  secret  is  in  the  fact  that  wherever  in- 
sects are  in  the  house,  they  must  DAtpUCC 
drink  during  the  night.  flUMWIltO 

Clears  out  Rats,  Mice,  Bed-bugs,  Flies,  Beetles. 
“Rough  on  Rats  ” is  sold  all  around  the  world, 
in  every  clime,  is  the  mostextensively  advertised, 
and  has  the  largest  sale  of  any  article  of  its  kind 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  „ 

DESTROYS  POTATO  BUGS 

For  Potato  Bugs,  Insects  on  Vines,  etc.,  a table- 
spoonful of  the  powder,  well  shaken,  in  a keg  of 
plied  with  sprinkling  pot,  spray 
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15c.,  25c.  and  Si  Boxes.  Agr.  size. 

WK®  BED  BUGS, 
FLIES. 

Roaches,  ants,  water-bugs,  moths  rats,  mice, 
sparrows,  jack  rabbits,  squirrels,  gophers.  15c. 

IMPROVED  farm  implements. 

Safety  Steam  Engines,  beat  Railway  ami  Lever  Horso 
Powers  Threshing  Machines,  Straw  Preserving  Threshers , 
Disc  and  Spring  Tooth  Harrows,  Eagle  Sulky  Horse  Rakes, 
Cnltivators.  f eed  Milts, .Feed  Steamers.  Grain  Seeders, 
Corn  Planters,  Plows,  Plow  Sulkies,  Hay  Presses,  &c., 
Established  1830.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue. 

WHEELER  & MEL1CK  CO  Albany,  ft.  V. 
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the  dude,  the  rabbit,  and  the  bull 

A Story  in  Three  Chapters. 


The  Armstrong  Vertical  Steam  Engine, 

\\  ITH  STEEL  BOILER. 

UnsurpaM©d  In  Mat© 
rial  ana  Workmanship, 
and  fully  guaranteed  to 
be  equal  to  any  made  In 
the  essential  qualities  of 
Efficiency,  8 1 iri  p 1 1 c 1 ty, 
Durability,  and  the  low- 
est price  of  any  engine  of 
Blmilar  wizes  In  the  market. 

Persona  desiring  Engines  of 
any  size  would  do  well  to  con 
suit  their  own  Interest*  by 
sending  for  our  Circular  and 
Testimonials. 

We  will  furnish  you  a 4 H. 

I*.  Engine  and  Steel  Boil- 
er all  complete  for  SI  75. 

ARMSTRONG  BROS., 

MANUFACTURERS, 
SPRING FIEEI>.  OHIO. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

Mention  Kukai,  New-Yorker  when  you  write. 


Buy  the  Best. 


— EUREKfc 

Awarded  FIRST  Pre- 
rn  1 u rn  and  Gold  Med- 
al at  World’s  Fair  New 
Orleans.over  12  leading 

.Wind  Mills  The  EU- 
REKA, after  a trial 
lasting  4 roos.  was  pro. 
~ nounced  the  best  over 
all  and  to-day  stands 
at  the  head  of  all  %mP?t‘l?”ithi“B1'or 
to  18  ft.  diameter  of , h L all 
Pumping  orPower  1Mb.  Perfect  ** 
parts  and  warranted.  Estimates  on  ap 
(plication.  Also  Mfrs.  of  the  Adams  III 
reel  Draft  Barn  Floor  Morwe  P »»«• 

~W  OO  r>  » D.anKalamMto». 

MOORE  BROS.’  GALL  POWDER 

Meals  Collar  Galls, 

Meals  Moot  Galls, 

Meals  Mlt  Galls, 

Meals  Saddle  Galls, 

WHILE  the  ANIMAL  is  at  WORK. 

Price  #1  per  can,  by  mall,  postpaid. 
MOORE  BROS..  Veterinary  Surgeons, 

Mention  Rural  New- Yorker.]  Albany,  N.  V. 


The  Cold-Water  Dip, 

(THYMO-CRESOL,) 

A very  highly  concentrated,  non-polsonous  fluid — 
mixes  readily  with  cold  or  warm  water— the  simplest 
safest,  surest  cure  for  TICKS. 


I C E3, 


MANGE,  SCAB,  all  Insect  Pests,  all  Skin  troubles,  and 
many  other  Diseases  of  Live  Stock.  Recommended  by 
many  prominent  Breeders.  See  circular,  sent  on  ap- 
plication. T.  W.  LA  W FORI)  <fc  CO.,  , 
Baltimore.  Did. 


Heebner’s  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers. 

WITH  PATENT  SPEED  — 

REGULATOR. 


Heebners’  Improved  Threshing  Machine. 

Fodder  Cutters, Corn  Shellers, Wood  Saws, Field  Rollers. 
Extraordinary  success  with  latest  improvements. Cajco- 
logueaFree.  HEEBNER  & SONS,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
dentlon  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 


1-WILLIAMS 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 

Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  Soc.’s  latest  trial,  over  a large  num- 
ber competing.  Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
lor  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  SoiINSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 

Bt.  Johnsville,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 


1887  GARFIELD’S 

“The  American”  % HAY  TEDDER 


NURSERY  stock.. 

The  Syracuse  Nurseries  offer  for  the  Fall  of  1887,  a large  and  unusually  choice  stock 
of  Standard  Apples,  Standard,  Halt  Standard  and  I>warf  Pears,  Peach- 
es Plums,  Cherries,  and  Quinces.  Also  a full  line  of  other  Nursery  Sto<  k 
both  Fruit  and  Ornamental,  Shrubs  and  Roses.  With  an  experience  of  nearly 
half  a century,  soil  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  trees,  and  growing  ou.y  for  the 
trade  we  can  offer  special  inducements  to  Nurserymen  and  Dealers,  and  solicit  their 
correspondence  or  a personal  examination  of  our  stock  before  making  contracts  for  k all. 
C°  1 SMi’A’MH,  POWELL  & LAMB,  dyraouw,  IV.  Y. 


SIMPLE  — DURABLE  — EFFICIENT. 
MANUFACTURED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY, 

QUINCY  HAUL.,  BOSTON, 

And  53  BEEKMAN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  Circular  and  Illustrated 
Pamphlet  of  Implements  and  Machines. 

PJTM®ame¥cus 

" --='•*  -phe  jest  Cider  and  Wine  Mill 

made.  Will  make  20  per  cent,  more 
cider  than  any  other.  Geared  out- 
side. Perfectly  Adjustable. 
Prices  as  low  as  any  first-class  mill. 
Mfrs.  of  Ilay  Presses, Horse  Powers, 
Corn  'tehellers,  Feed  Cutters,  Feed 
Mills,  etc.  Send  for  circulars. 

‘WHITMAN  AGR’L  CO.  St.  LouiibMch 

GOOD  NEWS 
TO  ■ AD1ES. 

— Greatest  o’Se^Tow’^md^ime 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Tens,  Coffee*  and  Baking 
Powiler,  and  secure  a beautiful 
Gold  Rand  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set,  Gold  Band 


Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  WaTch.TirasY  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
ftebsUiria Dictionary,  .^particulars  addrj 

P.  Siloim 


GKEA’jir y"’  k. 

— — 31  and  33  Vesey  St.»  New  York. 


Vol.  XL VI.  No.  1951. 


NEW  YORK,  JUNE  18,  1887. 


Entered.  aeeordiDg  to  Act  or  Congre68,  the  year  ^ by  the  Rural  Nkw-YOR1^^^ 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


animal  perishes  from  stress  of  weather  in  the 
open  range  which  affords  shelter  from  winds, 
and  where  the  temperature  never  falls  so  low 
as  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  abundant  water,  and 
the  forests  furnish  at  least  sufficient  food  to  sup- 
port life.  Aided  by  a small  quantity  of  fodder , 
equal  to  300  or  400  pounds  of  hay  or  other  feed 
for  the  season,  a cow  or  steer  will  pass  the  win- 
ter comfortably  and  come  out  in  good  order  in 
April,  when  the  abundant  undergrowth  of  the 
woods  will  supply  sufficient  feed,  and  the  luxu- 
rious growth  during  the  summer  will  quickly 
bring  the  stock  into  the  best  condition  for  the 
market,  and  in  October  or  November  leave 
them  in  the  finest  order  for  sale  or  for  finish- 
ing on  corn.  The  forest  ranges  of  the  South, 
however,  are  quite  undeveloped.  Some  of  the 
farmers  have  bunches  of  cattle  on  the  raDge, 


experiment  in  a fenced  wood  lot.  They  were 
a calf  of  six  months,  three  yearlings,  four 
cows  from  two  to  eight  years,  and  five  two- 
year-old  steers,  and  (on  March  1)  all  were  in  as 
good  order  as  any  farm-kept  stock  in  the 
North,  and  better  than  the  majority  of  such 
stock.  They  pastured  on  a Timothy  and  clover 
meadow  cut  for  hay  in  the  summer,  until  early 
in  January,  when  a snowfall  unprecedented  in 
the  South  for  50  years,  covered  the  ground  to 
a depth  of  26  inches.  Then  a light  feeding  of 
hay  at  the  barn  was  given  once  a day  and  the 
cattle  were  kept  on  an  adjoining  wood  range, 
for  the  rest  of  their  feeding.  The  warm  sun 
gradually  melted  off  the  snow  in  the  course  of 
three  weeks ; the  springs  and  running  branches 
sheltered  by  the  dense  laurel  growth  in  their 
borders  supplied  plenty  of  water  and  excellent 
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evils  aum. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  DE  BRAVE  HENDRIK. 

HE  fine  animal  shown  at  Fig. 
219  is  owned  by  Edgar  Huide- 
koper,  Meadville,  Pa.  De 
Brave  Hendrik  is  the  great 
prize  bull  of  Holland.  In  1882 
-’84  he  won  four  first  prizes. 
In  March,  1883,  the  Committee 
of  Agriculture  selected  50 
bulls  in  Holland,  and  from  those  50  selected 
and  designated  De  Brave  Hendrik  as  the  first 
and  best  bull  to  stand  in  North  Holland.  He 
comes  from  a great  milking  family,  and  his 
good  qualities  are 
transmitted  to  his 
sons  and  daughters 
in  a marked  degree. 

The  popularity  of 
the  Holstein  cattle 
has  been  well  sus- 
tained. They  have 
always  been  famous 
as  milkers  or  cheese 
producers.  Since 
Clothilde’s  great 
victory  at  the  late 
N.  Y.  Dairy  Show, 
they  have  taken  a 
new  prominence  as 
butter  cows. 


RANGING  STOCK 
IN  THE  SOUTH. 


HENRY  STEWART. 

The  enormous  loss- 
es among  the  herds 
of  cattle  and  flocks 
of  sheep  in  the  West 
and  Northwest  the 
past  winter,  through 
stress  of  weather 
and  want  of  food, 
have  been  appall- 
ing: 25  per  cent,  is 
mentioned  as  the 
least  unfavorable 
result  of  the  rigors 
of  the  season  in 
many  sections, 
while  in  some  cases 
whole  herds  have 
been  swept  out  of 
existence.  The 
Texas  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry 
estimates  the  losses 
the  past  season  all  over  the  ranging  territory 
as  equal  to  more  than  4,000,000  head.  This  is 
simply  an  unusually  large  loss,  and  by  no 
means  an  isolated  circumstance,  for  every 
year  since  cattle  have  been  herded  on  the  open 
ranges,  there  have  been  losses  large  enough  to 
become  an  object  of  anxiety  to  the  stockmen 
and  a source  of  pain  and  even  horror  to  per- 
sons of  ordinary  humanity.  The  results  of 
the  past  season’s  experience,  however,  will 
probably  go  far  to  bring  about  a change  of 
method  in  this  business  and  compel  owners  of 
cattle  to  provide  some  means  for  sheltering 
and  feeding  their  herds  so  as  to  avoid  the  ruin- 
ous losses.  The  strong  expressions  of  public 
animadversion  against  a system  which  is  in- 
herently subject  to  these  risks  are  also  having 
considerable  weight  and  are  tending  to  this 
required  change. 

But  while  this  condition  of  things  obtains  in 
the  Western  ranges,  few  stockmen  know  of  the 
condition  of  things  in  the  Southern  ranges 
where  the  climate  is  more  favorable  and  disas- 
trous losses  among  cattle  are  unknown.  Indeed 
it  is  rare  to  hear  of  a single  case  in  which  an 


but  rarely  more  than  20  to  30  head,  or  as 
much  young  stock  and  cows  as  they  can  with 
ease  carry  through  the  winter  on  fodder.  Ex- 
tensive ranging  is  unknown,  although  there 
are  large  tracts  of  10,000  acres  and  upwards 
which  could  be  procured  for  the  purpose. 
Stock  farming  is  better  than  ranging,  and  as 
excellent  land  can  be  procured  for  $1.50  to 
$2.50  per  acre  in  bodies  of  1,000  acres  and  up- 
wards, the  best  opportunities  for  engaging  in 
this  business  can  be  secured.  One  acre  per 
head  in  grass  or  fodder  crops,  including  corn 
and  early  fall-sown  rye  for  pasture  in  Febru. 
ary  and  March,  would  supply  an  abundance  of 
feed  for  the  short  winter,  in  which  only  occa- 
sional feeding  is  required:  1,000  acres  of  range 
easily  carry  150  head  through  the  summer, 
while  150  acres  of  clover  and  Timothy,  Orchard 
Grass,  fodder  corn,  millet  or  oats  and  peas  and 
fall  rye  would  supply  all  the  needs  of  the 
winter.  Cattle  fed  in  this  way  would  be  worth 
twice  as  much  as  the  ordinary  stock  of  the 
country,  which  is  fed  but  little,  and  that  little 
“roughness”  during  the  cold  season. 

I had  the  past  winter  13  head  running  for 


shelter  from  occasional  cold  winds  at  night 
when  for  a few  hours  the  mercury  sank  to  8 
or  15  above  zero.  The  warm,  sunny  days, 
however,  neutralized  the  not  very  serious 
hardships  of  a few  cold  nights  when  the  cattle 
in  the  woods  were  far  better  off  than  many  in 
the  cheerless  barns  and  stables  of  the  North. 
During  February  the  weather  was  such  that 
an  overcoat  was  entirely  unnecessary  and 
there  was  no  snow.  The  cattle  had  then-  usual 
ration  of  about  five  pounds  of  good  hay  every 
morning,  and  salt  once  a week,  and  all  kept  in 
excellent  condition.  They  feed  upon  the  com- 
mon herbage  of  the  woods,  tufty  grass,  called 
Winter  Grass,  or  Texas  Blue  Grass  (Poa 
araehnifera) , Red  Top,  which  grows  in  bunches 
in  the  more  open  woods ; the  abundant  Colt’s- 
foot  (Tussilago  Farfara)  with  which  whole 
acres  are  carpeted;  the  long  moss  (Tillandsia 
usneoides)  which  grows  from  North  Carolina 
to  Florida  and  Texas  and  which  among  its 
other  valuable  properties  is  a nutritious  food 
for  cattle  and  sheep;  and  the  tender  shoots 
and  herbs  of  the  abundant  undergrowth. 
Sometimes  for  a luxury  they  peeled  the  bark 


from  young  locusts,  birches,  hickories,  and  in 
all  these  ways  found  ample  subsistence,  there 
being  no  necessity  for  them  to  gather  and  di- 
gest an  excessive  quantity  of  food  to  sustain 
the  exhaustive  consumption  of  vital  heat 
caused  by  a rigorous  climate,  which  does  not 
exist  here.  The  young  stock  made  sufficient 
growth  to  pay  for  all  the  hay  they  ate,  and  in 
the  summer  all  are  increasing  in  weight  sus- 
ficiently  to  afford  a satisfactory  profit  on  the 
investment.  There  is  no  thought  in  winter  of 
loss  or  injury  by  any  eventuality  of  weather; 
the  cattle  are  as  frisky  and  full  of  spirits  as  at 
any  time  in  the  summer,  and  are  sleek  of  coat 
and  robust.  Ten  dollars  per  head  will  pay 
well  for  all  the  feeding  required  to  make  a 
1,200-pound  steer  at  three  years  old,  and  the 
absence  of  risk  in  the  winter  feeding  makes 
cattle  rearing  as 
pleasant  a business 
in  the  South  as  it  is 
profitable. 

I am  sorry  that  I 
cannot  give  so  satis- 
factory an  account 
of  sheep  rearing. 
There  is  no  doubt 
that  sheep  could  be 
made  as  profitable 
here  as  cattle;  or 
horses  or  mules ; 
which  are  as  easy 
to  rear  and  feed  as 
cattle ; but  the  dogs 
forbid  it.  Constant 
harrassing  by  the 
dogs  in  the  summer 
and  fall  and  early 
winter  had  so  worn 
down  my  flock  in 
March  that  one  half 
were  dead  and  when 
lambs  came,  the 
ewes  were  too  weak 
and  poor  to  feed 
them.  Were  it  not 
that  the  cattle  are 
furnished  with  ef- 
fective weapons  to 
protect  themselves 
against  these  savage 
and  voracious 
brutes,  I would 
advocate  dehorning 
them;  but  to  do 
this  would  soon 
give  the  dogs  the 
mastery  over  them, 
and  we  should  have 
them  hunted  down 
and  devoured  by 
packs  of  those  fero- 
cious beasts.  Otherwise  and  in  isolated  locali- 
ties sheep  might  be  made  very  profitable,  kept 
on  the  same  system  of  partial  feeding  as 
the  cattle,  in  spite  of  low  prices  of  wool : 75 
cents  will  easily  pay  the  cost  of  a two-year-old 
sheep,  and  I have  sold  my  wool  here  to  pay  $1 
per  head  per  year. 

Macon  County,  N.  C. 


DEHORNING  AGAIN. 

In  the  Rural  report  of  the  N.  Y.  Dairy 
Show,  some  ideas  are  given  in  regard  to  de- 
horning cattle.  “Prepotency,”  “cows  mild  and 
gentle  enough  now ;”  “Jerseys  wouldnot  be  Jer- 
seys;” “horns  of  no  use;”  “we  would  if  others 
would;”  “where  will  they  be  five  years  from 
now,”  etc.,  are  some  of  the  thoughts  brought 
out.  As  to  this  question  of  “prepotency”  I 
have  settled  it  to  my  own  satisfaction.  I had 
a Jersey  bull  on  my  place,  which  I dehorned 
seven  years^mo.  He  died  four  years  since, 
yet  his  marS  are  to  be  found  among  my 
Short-horns  to-day.  I have  kept  dehorned 
bulls  for  years  and  I know  there  is  nothing 
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whatever  in  this  objection.  These  bulls  got 
just  as  well  marked,  healthy  calves  after  de- 
horning as  before  it.  My  experience  with 
dairy  cows  shows  that  they  can  be  as  ugly 
and  dangerous  as  any  if  they  make  up 
their  minds  to  it.  In  the  high-toned  dair- 
ies where  there  can  be  an  attendant  for  every 
cow  and  “braid  the  brush”  to  make  it  curl, 
the  cow  may  be  lamblike  enough,  but  1 have 
been  in  dairies  where  horns  were  nothing  but 
dangerous  weapons,  pure  and  simple.  People 
still  claim  that  dehorning  is  very  painful.  I 
am  well  satisfied  it  is  not  as  painful  as  castra- 
tion. As  to  taking  the  horns  from  calves,  I 
may  state  that  long  experience  has  taught  me 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  em- 
bryo horn  even  jn  the'calf.  Burning  is  very 
severe  and  is  not  a certain  operation  I use  a 
gouge  that  lifts  out  the  entire  horn  and  also 
scrapes  the  bone  below;  this  I think,  must  be 
done.  The  fact  is  that  horns  are  of  no  possi- 
ble use.  They  can  be  taken  from  the  old  cow 
as  easily  as  from  the  calf.  It  is  all  well 
enough  to  say  we  will  begin  with  the  calves. 
I say,  take  the  old  cattle  too,  and  let  all  the 
horns  go.  Five  years  from  now  a great  ma- 
jority of  our  cattle  will  be  hornless,  and  bu- 
rners will  wonder  why  they  were  so  sleepy 
about  this  great  matter.  H.  H.  haaff. 

Henry  Co.,  Ills  
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EXPERIENCE  WITH  SWINE  PLAGUE. 


“FRED.  GRUNDY.’ 


restiug  on  the  ground.  I took  a lath  and  with 
some  smart  spatting  induced  it  to  walk  into  a 
small  shed.  Finding  that  warm  milk  and 
other  pig  delicacies  failed  to  tempt  its  appetite, 

I gave  it  a quantity  of  soft  coal,  broken  small. 
It  chewed  a bit,  gave  a grunt  of  satisfaction, 
then  crunched  away  until  it  had  eaten  nearly 
half  a peek.  That  pig  ate  over  half  a bushel 
of  coal  in  two  days,  and  would  touch  nothing 
else.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  had  become 
quite  lively  and  began  to  eat  food;  then  it 
wouldn’t  touch  coal.  It  recovered  completely 
in  five  days,  but  it  had  lost  20  pouuds  in 
weight.  It  regained  its  weight  within  three 
weeks,  but  my  appetite  for  that  particular 
piece  of  pork  had  vanished,  and  I sold  it. 

Many  men  wonder  how  the  contagion  is 
spread  over  a neighborhood  so  rapidly.  It  is 
distributed  by  running  water,  stray  animals, 
dogs,  crows  and  buzzards,  and  by  the  boots 
and  clothing  of  hog  buyers  an  1 the  owners  of 
affected  hogs.  I have  seen  hundreds  of  buz- 
zards. and  thousands  of  crows  feasting  on  the 
dead  hogs  that  shorh  witted  farmers  had  hauled 
out  into  their  fields  and  pastures,  and  even 
along  roadsides.  Can  any  saue  man  wonder 
at  the  rapid  spread,  and  increased  virulc  nee  of 
the  disease.  The  only  way  to  keep  it  out  of  a 
herd,  is  to  put  the  animals  into  a small,  clean 
yard  and  establish  a shot-gun  quarantine.  But 
even  with  these  precautions  a buzzard,  crow 
or  wandering  dog  may  introduce  it.  Not  until 
people  learn  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  their 
dead  hogs  with  fire,  and  to  use  disinfectant 
freely,  need  any  man  hope  to  keep  his  herds 
perfectly  safe  from  the  plague  when  it  appears 
in  his  neighborhood. 

Christian  Co.,  Ills. 


My  experience  has  fully  convinced  me  that 
pigs  which  are  fed  on  a variety  of  foods  and 
are  supplied  with  pure  water,  and  warm  and 
dry  shelter  are  capable  of  great  resistance  to 
the  contagion  of  swine-plague,  and  also  that 
if  attacked  by  the  disease,  they  frequently 
can  be  cured  if  prompt  action  be  taken. 
Every  swine  breeder  may  as  well  know  fiist 
as  last,  that  it  is  utterly  useless  to  treat  hogs 
that  are  attacked  by  the  plague  if  their  sys- 
tems have  been  especially  prepared  for  its  re- 
ception and  cultivation  by  injudicious  feeding 
and  unsanitary  surroundings.  Such  hogs  not 
only  contract  the  disease  upon  the  slightest 
exposure,  but  they  also  help  to  increase  its 
virulence  to  such  an  extent  that  even  those 
that  are  healthy  and  vigorous  are  unable  to 
withstand  an  attack. 

Swine  breeders  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  disease  always  increases  in  virulence  in 
proportion  to  the  number  attacked.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  close  attention,  and  prompt 
action  in  whatever  method  of  treatment  may 
bo  adopted.  The  first  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease manifested  by  a pig  should  bo  the  signal 
for  its  instant  removal  from  the  herd.  Some 
advocate  removing  the  sound  animals  from 
the  yard  and  leaving  those  that  are  sick.  In 
case  the  owner  has  eight  or  ten  yards,  each 
provided  with  warm  and  dry  sheds,  the  idea 
would  be  a good  one,  but  when  he  has  only 
one  yard  fitted  up  with  sheds,  troughs,  feed- 
ing floors,  etc.,  it  would  hardly  be  practicable. 
If  the  first  pig  attacked  is  promptly  removed 
when  the  first  symptoms  of  illness  are  exhibi- 
ted, no  germs  will  be  deposited;  and  there  will 
be  much  less  danger  of  others  taking  the  dis- 
ease while  surrounded  by  pig  comforts  and 
conveniences,  than  if  turned  into  an  open 
yard  and  exposed  to  storms  and  cold.  And, 
besides,  I think  that  99  in  a 100  farmers 
would  rather  pot  have  their  best  pig  yard 
turned  into  a cholera  hospital,  and  thereby 
rendered  unfit  for  pig  use  for  two  or  three 
years. 

When  the  herd  is  closely  watched,  and  the 
matter  of  removal  carefully  attended  to,  a 
herd  that  is  healthy  and  vigorous  will  frequent- 
ly pass  the  crisis  with  very  little  loss,  either  in 
number  or  weight.  If  the  affected  ones  do  not 
show  good  signs  of  recovery  within  three  days, 
it  is  best  to  knock  them  on  the  head,  and  then 
destroy  every  vestige  of  them  with  fire,  to- 
gether with  all  litter  and  bedding  they  have 
come  in  contact  with.  Then  apply  disinfect- 
ants freely  to  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  build- 
ing they  occupied.  In  some  cases  the  simplest 
remedies  supplemented  with  clean,  dry  quar- 
ters, and  varied  food,  will  work  a complete 
cure  in  a short  time. 

Last  year  I had  a pig  which  I was  fattening 
in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  for  my  own  use. 
Itsffood  comprised  the  best  materials  and  was 
varied  daily,  and  its  drink  was  milk  and 
water.  It  was  one  of  the  most  lively  and 
frisky  pigs  I ever  saw,  and  my  appetite  waxed 
keen  when  I thought  of  the  delicious  ham  and 
juicy  sausage  contained  in  its  frame.  Lut, 
during  my  absence,  the  pigs  of  my  nearest 
neighbor  caught  the  plague  in  its  worst  form, 
and  all  died.  On  my  return  I learned  that  he 
had  turned  them  out  of  the  pen  when  first  at- 
tacked, and  one  of  them  had  strayed  through 
my  yard.  I immediately  went  dfce  pen  of 
my  porker,  and  found  it  lying  in  one  corner 
- i ; 1 its  eyes  closed,  and  the  end  of  its  nose 


Oi.d  Sows  for  Breeding.— In  my  exper 
ience  at  hog  raising,  1 prefer  to  keep  a good 
sow  as  long  as  she  will  give  me  two  good  lit- 
ters in  a year.  I prefer  a large  sow,  either  a 
native  or  a grade  Chester  White.  I use  a full 
blood  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  boar.  When  I 
get  a sure  breeder  I keep  her  as  long  as  she 
breeds.  I have  had  sows  give  me  six  litters  of 
healthy  pigs,  while  my  neighbors  who  depend 
on  young  sows  for  breeders  have  lost  a large 
percentage  of  the  progeny.  L-  S.  s. 

Wyoming  Co.,  Pa. 


KOUMISS. 

PROF.  L.  B.  ARNOLD. 


converting  milk  into  koumiss,  I will  not 
make  bold  to  decide.  I will  state  briefly  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  operation, 
and  let  the  Rural’s  readers  draw  their  own 
inferences. 

When  milk  is  left  open  to  the  air  at  a favor- 
able temperature,  the  vinous  fermentation  in- 
variably sets  in  if  it  stands  long  enough  for  it 
to  develop.  At  first  the  sugar  begins  to  be 
changed  into  lactic  acid,  and,  according  to 
well-known  chemical  action,  a part  of  the  acid 
is  converted  into  alcohol,  and  another  part  is 
broken  up  into  butyric  acid  and  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  acid  gases.  The  tendency  to 
form  alcohol  varies  with  the  per  cent,  of  case- 
rne in  the  milk.  The  more  caseine  the  less  al 
cohol,  and  the  more  butyric  acid  in  its  jilace. 
As  cows’  milk  contains  the  most  caseine,  its 
koumiss  may  be  expected  to  contain  the  least 
alcohol.  Butyric  acid  is  a solvent  of  caseine, 
and  lactic  acid,  though  it  coagulates  caseine 
when  weak,  dissolves  it  when  strong,  and  be 
tween  the  two,  the  caseine  which  has  not  been 
destroyed  to  support  the  growth  of  ferments, 
is  changed  from  its  natuially  solid  state  in  the 
milk  into  that  of  a liquid  and  in  this  condition 
it  exists  in  koumiss,  which,  considered  by  it- 
self, is  undoubtedly  an  advantage,  since  the 
solid  caseine  must  be  converted  into  a liquid 
before  it  can  be  digested.  The  fat  the  milk 
may  contain  is  the  only  thing  not  materially 
changed.  Similar  changes  often  occur  in 
cream  which  has  been  kept  too  long  before 
churning.  When  it  stands  so  long  that  buty- 
ric acid  is  developed  the  caseine  in  the  cream 
is  dissolved,  making  it  so  viscid  and  slimy  as 
to  make  churning  very  difficult  if  not  impossi- 
ble. The  question  to  be  decided  is,  whether 
koumiss  with  the  caseine  left  in  it  in  a state  of 
solution  accompanied  with  an  installment  of 
alcohol  and  of  lactic  and  butyric  acids,  is  bet- 
ter than  the  original  milk  with  all  its  caseine 
retained  in  a solid  state  accompanied  with  its 
easily  digested  sugar  in  its  native  condition 
instead  of  in  the  form  of  alcohol  and  acids. 


THE  AMERICAN  WONDER  MACHINE. 

PETER  B.  MEAD. 


A.  new  avenue  that  leads  to  intemperance, 
koumiss  may  have  some  virtue  as  a reme- 
dial agent;  its  virtues  not  apparent;  Na 
ture  makes  milk  about  right  in  the  first 
place;  koumiss  alters  it  for  the  worse. 

In  reply  to  the  Rural’s  inquiry  whether  I 
am  correctly  reported  as  advising,  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  that  koumiss  should  not  be 
used  as  a drink  for  the  reason  that  it  contains 
alcohol,  I have  to  say  that  I did  take  such 
ground  in  the  weekly  Tribune  of  May  11,  and 
that  I hold  to  that  position  most  pointedly. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  alco- 
hol is  invariably  a constituent  of  koumiss.  It 
is  present,  however,  in  varying  quantity.  As 
made  by  the  ancient  Arabs,  of  mares’  nnlk,  it 
contained  from  three  to  four  per  cent.  As 
now  made  from  cows’  milk,  it  probably  does 
not  contain  more  than  one  to  two  per  cent. , 
cows’  milk  being  less  favorable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  alcohol.  But  even  one  per  cent, 
would,  in  my  estimation,  be  too  much  alcohol 
for  a drink  to  contain.  The  use  of  such  a 
beverage  could  hardly  fail  to  cultivate  a de- 
sire for  a stronger  one,  and  to  open  a new 
avenue  leading  to  intemperance,  of  which  we 
already  have  too  many.  Great  claims  are 
made  for  koumiss  as  a remedial  agent.  If  it 
really  has  any  power  in  that  direction,  it  may 
be  all  right  to  encourage  its  use  for  such  a 
purpose.  I certainly  would  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  anything  that  would  serve  to  relieve 
suffering  humanity.  It  is  only  its  use  as  a 
beverage  that  I object  to.  In  regard  to  the 
strong  claims  made  for  it  for  other  purposes 
than  a drink,  though  it  may  possibly  be  en- 
titled to  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  I must  con- 
fess that,  to  me,  its  great  virtues  are  not  very 
apparent.  Koumiss  is  milk  in  a fermented 
and  greatly  altered  condition.  Nature  has 
been  credited  with  making  milk  about  right 
in  the  first  place.  She  certainly  did  make  it 
so  that  it  has  answered  the  purpose  of  animal 
nutrition  most  admirably.  In  koumiss,  neai- 
ly  everything  in  milk  that  is  valuable  is 
materially  altered.  Since  milk  is  known  to  be 
good  in  its  natural  condition,  the  presumptive 
inference  is  that  if  it  is  greatly  altered  it  must 
be  for  the  worse.  Such  an  inference,  how- 
ever, is  not  conclusive.  Art  has  improved 
Nature’s  grains  and  fruits.  Art  has  improved 
Nature’s  cow,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  art 
may  improve  the  conditions  in  the  milk  of 
that  cow.  Whether  art  has  beaten  Nature  in 


A late  number  of  the  Rural  contains  an 
allusion  to  the  “American  Wonder  Machine,” 
which  would  seem  to  mvite  further  informa- 
tion. My  opinion  is  very  decided,  that  when 
a new  thing  is  placed  before  the  public  all 
that  is  known  about  it  should  be  fully  and 
frankly  stated,  in  order  that  those  who  pur- 
pose purchasing  it  may  know  how  far  and  in 
what  respects  it  will  suit  them.  This  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  Rural  hertofore,  and  it  is 
a good  one. 

It  so  happens  that  I can  furnish  additional 
information  about  the  “Wonder  Machine,” 
that  may  be  useful  to  the  readers  of  the 
Rural  as  well  as  to  others.  The  “Wonder 
was  exhibited  at  the  last  Fair  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute,  and  referred  for  trials  to  a'com- 
mittee,  of  which  I was  chairman.  Their  re 
port  is  now  on  file  at  the  rooms  of  the  Insti- 
tute. I propose  to  outline  it  and  state 
briefly  what  the  committee  did.  They  first 
tested  the  inventors’  claim  for  time,  that  the 
machine  will  make  butter  in  two  minutes  from 
milk  warmed  to  a temperature  of  from  74 
degrees  to  80  degrees.  Since  the  inventor  lays 
particular  stress  on  this  high  temperature, 
the  committee  carefully  tested  the  milk  with 
a thermometer.  The  claim  for  time  proved 
to  be  well-founded,  though  it  requires  a very 
rapid  motion  to  get  butter  iu  this  brief  time. 
The  inventor  also  claims  that  the  milk  will 
still  be  sweet  after  the  churning.  This  is  also 
true. 

These  are  the  two  chief  claims.  The  com- 
mittee, however,  concluded  to  make  some 
comparative  trials  in  another  direction.  The 
following  trials  were  made  in  competition 
with  a churn  in  common  use.  The  milk  from 
three  cows  was  used,  mixed  and  equal  por- 
tions by  measure  put  in  each  churn.  The  milk 
was  used  at  the  temperature  called  for  by  the 
inventor— 74  to  80  degrees.  I will  summarize 
the  results  of  a number  of  trials.  As  to  time, 
there  was  a great  difference  in  favor  of  the 
“Wonder.”  As  to  quality,  there  was  no  ap- 
parent difference.  As  to  color,  the  test  was 
greatly  in  favor  of  the  common  churn,  the 
butter  from  the  “Wonder”  being  very  pale. 
As  to  quantity,  the  common  churn  gave  by 
weight  twice  as  much  butter  as  the  Wondei 
from  the  same  quantity  of  milk.  In  these 
trials  we  were  assisted  by  one  of  the  best 
butter-makers  in  the  county. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  milk  in  the 
“Wonder,”  as  claimed  by  the  inventor,  was 
still  sweet  after  the  churning.  Talking  this 
over,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the 
milk  was  still  sweet  because  all  the  butter  had 
not  been  taken  from  it.  The  milk  was  ac- 
cordingly put  back  in  the  “Wondei  and 
churned  over  again.  The  result  was  that  the 
second  churning  gave  as  much  butter  as  the 
first,  but  it  took  the  sweetness  out  of  the  milk. 
Practically,  using  the  rapid  motion  and  high 
temperature  recommended  by  the  inventor,  it 


required  two  churnings  with  the  “Wonder” 
to  get  as  much  butter  as  the  common  churn 
gave  with  one,  the  milk  being  the  same  in 
both. 

As  to  color,  the  conclusion  was  reached 
that  good  color  could  not  lie  obtained  wiih 
the  high  temperature  and  rapid  motion  re- 
quired by  the  inventor.  It  was  accordingly  de- 
termined to  make  a series  of  independent  trials; 
that  is,  independent  of  the  printed  require- 
ments of  the  inventor.  The  temperature  of 
the  milk  was  gradually  reduced  until  IX)  de- 
grees was  reached,  and  the  best  results  were 
obtained  between  60  and  64  degrees.  The  mo- 
tion was  also  gradually  slowed  with  like  good 
results.  Time,  however,  was  still  in  favor  of 
the  “Wonder.”  With  the  lower  temperature 
and  slower  motion  the  “Wonder”  gave  about 
as  much  butter  as  the  common  churn.  In  the 
case  of  the  “Wonder”  it  was  interesting  to  no- 
tice, as  the  temperature  was  gradually  lowered 
and  the  motion  slowed  by  degrees,  how  surely, 
though  slowly,  the  quantity  of  butter  was  in- 
creased and  the  color  improved. 

It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  butter  may 
be  produced  very  rapidly,  but  at  the  expense 
of  quantity  and  color;  and  color,  from  a com- 
mercial point  of  view,  is  worth,  I should  say, 
several  minutes  of  time.  I mean  natural,  and 
not  artificial  color;  for  good  butter  no  more 
needs  the  latter  than  good  wine  needs  a “bush.” 
The  butter-maker  will  understand  the  reasons 
for  these  results  without  further  explanation 
from  me.  I have  briefly  stated  the  trials 
made,  and  given  the  results.  The  reader  can 
draw  his  own  conclusions. 

The  “Wonder”  has  its  merits,  but  in  just 
how  high  a degree  has  not  yet  been  fully  de- 
termined. Further  trials  must  be  made  to 
this  end.  A small  family  keeping  one  or  two 
cows  may  find  it  very  nice  to  make  a little 
butter  iu  two  or  three  minutes,  and  still  have 
milk  sweet  enough  for  domestic  purposes;  but 
the  professional  butter-maker,  I suspect,  would 
prefer  a temperatqre  of  say  64  degrees,  a little 
more  time,  and  all  the  butter  that  is  in  the 
milk. 

I may  just  as  well  finish  this  article  with  a 
little  story.  When  the  two-minute  trial  was 
being  made,  a gentleman  present  tasted  the 
milk  after  the  churning,  and  finding  it  sweet, 
said,  with  a twinkle  in  his  eye,  “Why  this 
would  be  just  the  thing  for  Charlie  B.  He 
could  make  butter,  and  sell  his  milk  too.”  But 
Charlie  B.  is  an  honest  man,  takes  the  Rural, 
and  will  continue  to  sell  his  butter  iu  the  milk 
like  all  honest  men. 


Creamers  Forever!— I can  testify  to  the 
truth  of  what  the  Rural  says  about  the 
economy  of  using  a creamer  in  the  dairy. 
We  used  the' tin  pan  system  for  years.  For 
the  past  15  months  we  have  used  a creamer 
and  we  can  see,  as  we  never  saw  before,  how 
much  work  we  have  thrown  away  at  handling 
and  washing  those  tin- pans.  We  make  better 
butter,  make  it  easier  and  save  at  least  five 
hours  every  week.  The  man  who  sold  a cow 
to  buy  a creamer  had  good  sense,  in  my 
opinion.  H-  s-  L- 

Ulster  Co. , N.  Y. 


fflvm  topics. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

Objections  of  City  Folks  to  Country 
Board. — Since  reading  Mr.  Pond’s  article  on 
summer  boarders  last  week,  I have  taken 
pains  to  ask  some  of  my  city  friends  a few 
questions  on  the  subject.  I wanted  to  find  what 
they  considered  objections — the  things  that 
would  keep  them  away  from  a farm  house  the 
second  year.  Perhaps  a syuoposis  of  their 
ideas  will  be  of  advantage *to  farmers.  They 
can  doubtless  cut  off  objectionable  things  eas- 
ier than  they  can  add  desirable  ones.  One 
great  cause  for  complaint  comes  from  a poor 
milk  supply.  City  people  want  plenty  of  milk 
to  drink.  They  tell  of  farmers  who  send  their 
milk  and  cream  to  the  city  and  find  fault  if  a 
child  wants  a drink  of  milk  between  meals. 
They  don’t  like  to  stop  at  a place  where  the 
people  are  all  the  time  trying  to  find  out  their 
business  and  family  history.  An  inquisitive 
family  will  seldom  see  them  a second  season. 
Too  many  farmers’  wives  try  to  ape  “city 
style”  with  poor  effect.  Good,  wholesome 
fare,  well  cooked  and  neatly  served  gives  the 
best  satisfaction.  One  woman  tells  of  a place 
where  the  young  woman  who  waited  on  the 
table  sat  up  nights  to  crimp  her  hair.  She  ap- 
peared in  her  best  dress  and  flaming  ribbons, 
but  every  time  she  passed  a dish  one  could  see 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  black  at  the  ends  of 
her  finger  nails.  With  a neat  calico  dress, 
smooth  hair  and  clean  hands,  she  would  have 
pleased  everybody.  The  farm  privy  is  a cause 
for  much  dissatisfaction.  It  stands  iu  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  premises  and  is 
unfit  for  a human  being  of  any  refinement  to 
enter,  This  is  one  of  the  things  that  people 


talk  about  the  most.  There  is  less  talk  about 
the  furniture  and  beds  than  anything  else. 
People  are  generally  tired  enough  to  sleep  on 
almost  anything.  The  supply  of  vegetables 
and  fruit  causes  some  dissatisfaction.  As  the 
city  markets  are  now  conducted,  good  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  within  reach  of  all  several 
weeks  before  the  Northern  farmer  can  raise 
them.  A small  mess  of  vegetables  or  a little 
dish  of  fruit  put  on  as  a luxury  will  not  be 
appreciated.  Boarders  will  expect  a bounti- 
ful supply  of  such  things  as  a regular  part  of 
country  fare.  It  will  pay  the  farmer  who 
wants  to  take  boarders  to  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  his  garden.  A musical  instrument 
ot  some  kind  will  always  please.  If  a room 
could  be  put  aside  for  a bath-room  and  a tub 
owever  rudely  fitted  up,  with  a good  water 
supply,  one  of  the  surest  methods  of  pleasing 
guests  would  be  provided.  Farmers  and  at- 
tendants often  grumble  because  they  have  to 
do  little  jobs  which  they  think  the  boarders 
ought  to  do  themselves.  This  is  nonsense. 
They  should  charge  enough  for  board  to  cover 
all  these  little  jobs  and  leave  their  guests  free 
to  do  just  exactly  as  they  like,  without  watch- 
ingor  grumbling.  boarder. 

Aew  York. 

Tim  is  a great  cheese  country  and  whey  is 
plentiful.  Not  much  is  known  as  to  its  feeding 
value  when  fed  to  calves.  The  question  seems 
of  so  much  importance  that  the  State  Dairy- 
men s Association  of  Wisconsin  proposes  to 
investigate  the  matter.  We  know  the  feed- 
ing value  of  sweet  skimmed  milk  as  detailed 
in  the  reports  of  our  Experiment  Station  at 
Madison.  No  cheese  is  made  there,  so  we  are 
going  to  test  sweet  whey  at  a cheese  factory 
on  a certain  number  of  calves-two  equal  lots, 
to  be  fed  precisely  alike,  except  that  one  lot  are 
to  have  100  pounds  of  sweet  whey  per  day  in 
heir  feed,  while  the  other  will  have  water  in 
stead. 

J.  A 

Cedarburg,  Wis. 


run  his  cider,  grist  and  saw  mills.  The  steam 
from  the  boiler  furnished  the  heat  for  cook- 
ing, while  a little  head-work  fitted  up  the 
cooking  apparatus.  We  utilized  the  cider 
mill  for  canning,  and  used  the  barn  floor  for 
bunching  the  “grass”  as  brought  in  from  the 
helds  °ur  barn  was  arranged  as  shown  at 
ig.  . The  grass”  was  cut  and  carried  to 


grass”  was  brought  to  the  factory  end  of  the 
barn  just  as  it  came  from  the  bunchers-  it 
was  then  cut  off  the  proper  length  for  the 
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I consider  the  Thomas  Smoothing  Harrow 
the  best  “general-purpose”  implement  on  the 
farm.  There  are  other  tools  that  are  better 
for  special  purposes,  but  for  the  general  farm 
woik  take  it  as  it  comes,  the  Thomas  is 
ahead.  It  will  cover  potatoes  and  peas,  and 
hoe  Corn  and  potatoes,  when  small,  better 
than  the  work  can  be  done  by  hand,  provided 
the  stones,  etc.,  have  been  removed  and  the 
«o.l  properly  pulverized.  It  is  also  valuable 
to  cover  gram  and  grass  seed,  and  leaves  the 
ground  very  smooth.  g w g 

Greenville,  N.  H. 

Mrs.  Fisher,  in  a recent  letter,  spoke  about 
husbands  that  treat  their  wives  like  slaves  all 
through  life,  and  after  death  suddenly  wake 
up  and  spend  a fortune  on  a monument. 
That  is  a true  statement.  Plenty  of  people 
t0  be  afraid  t0  teI1  the  living  what  they 
ink  of  them— unless  it  is  something  evil 
Back  of  appreciation  and  the  foolish  fear  of 
giving  too  much  praise  have  driven  many  a 

woman  wearily  into  the  grave  h s k- 

Hillsdale  Co.,  Mich. 

I liked  the  articles  by  Professor  Henry,  of 
Iowa,  on  corn  for  ensilage,  cut  without  husk- 
mg,  as  then,  in  case  of  a frost  before  the  com 
■ haid,  it  could  all  be  utilized  in  that  way 
Bay  City,  Mich.  . ,,  ‘ 

- — o.  it.  ±i. 


the  south  barn  doors  in  baskets  holding  about 
50  pounds— five-peck  baskets  with  less  depth 
and  greater  circumference  than  is  usual  in 
baskets  of  this  size.  The  “grass”  was  then 
washed  in  large  tubs  (hogsheads  sawed  in  two 
make  excellent  ones)  by  gently  pushing  it  up 
and  down  in  the  water,  which  was  changed  as 
soon  as  it  became  foul — see  Fig.  221.  When 
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asparagus  canning. 

Speedy  spoiling  of  asparagus;  washing  and 
bunchmg  the  “ grass blanching;  salting 
and  canning;  capping;  unwholesomeness 
from  bad  "cooking”;  cooking;  venting- 
sealing;  cost;  profit  enough  to  make  a man 
nappy,  but  not  a millionaire. 

Our  beginning  fa  this  industry  was  in  a 
^T  humDIe  w.y  Ten  years  ago  we  had  a 
season  of  extraordinarily  low  prices.  My 
paitner,  Mr.  Townsend,  then  conceived  the 
dea  of  cutting  his  asparagus  in  the  morning 
lt;  iu  the  afternoon,  thus  preserve 
” 1 flavor  au  l freshness.  At  that  time  the 
?,y.Cwnfd  aSparag"S  obtainable  was  the 
vile  stuff  bought  up  in  the  open  city  market 
48  hours  after  it  had  been  taken  from  the 
beds  already  spoiled,  and  with  the  points  of 

madvat  f far  S°ne  iU  Putrefaction  as  to  be 
ready  to  drop  at  the  slightest  touch.  I men- 
tion these  points  for  the  edification  of  the 
many  who  suppose  that  because  asparagus  re- 
tains its  outward  appearance  of  perfect  condi- 
tion and  freshness  longer  than  any  other 

eat4Kgl,Vegetable’  itiS  aS  eoodaud  as  nice  to 
at  4S  hours  after  gathering  as  when  cooked 
10  hours  from  the  beds.  A more  serious  error 
as  never  made:  asparagus  begins  to  deteri- 
orate 10  hours  after  cutting,  and  48  hours 
altei  cutting,  unless  it  has  been  kept  in  an  ice- 
box it  is  hardly  eatable  by  the  connoisseur. 

Mr.  Townsend  had  put  up,  a year  or  two 
Previous.a  16  horse  po<ver  boiler  and  engine  to 


Fig.  221. 

thoroughly  washed  it  was  placed  on  a long, 
narrow  table  about  15x3^  feet,  with  a rim 
three  inches  high  all  round  to  prevent  the  water 
carried  up  on  the  table  with  the  “grass”  from 
running  off  on  the  dresses  of  the  bunchers  and 
sorters— see  Fig.  222.  The  “grass”  was  taken  iu 


Fig.  222. 


hand  by  two  or  four  well-trained  women  as 
soon  as  it  was  placed  on  the  table,  and  sorted 
into  as  many  different  sizes  as  we  intended  to 
can.  After  sorting  it  was  placed  in  flat,  open 
trays  and  carried  to  the  bunchers,  who  then 
bunched  up  the  different  grades  in  the  regular 
iron  asparagus  bunchers.  The  heads  are  all 
to  be  placed  up  against  the  wooden  head- 
board  of  the  buncher  and  one  string  is  tied 
around  the  middle  of  the  bunch— see-  Fig . 223. 
The  grass”  is  then  taken  out  of  the  buncher 
and  laid  on  its  side  until  wanted  in  the  can- 
ning factory. 

The  process  of'cookiug  was  as  follows:  the 


Sdiyo&xayaf 
Fig.  223. 

b,8!  inches  if  the  regulation  No.  3 
square  asparagus  cans  are  used.  The  “grass” 
was  then  placed  in  a basket  or  a large  copper 
colander  and  immersed  in  the  blanching  ket- 
tle,  which  may  be  a double  jacket  steam  kettle 
costing  $125  to  the  60  gallons  [the  jacket  ket- 
tle is  very  useful  for  boiling  maple  sirup 
making  cider,  jelly  and  catsup,  cooking  feed 
or  stock,  and  a thousand  and  one  other 
things  about  a farm];  or  a 60-gallon  barrel 
may  be  used  with  one  head  knocked  out,  cost- 
ing $2,  according  to  the  means  of  the  farmer 
and  the  extent  of  the  business  he  proposes  to 
carry  on.  Pipe  fittings  for  either  cost  about 
the  same.  Both  must  have  valves  to  allow 
the  water  to  run  in  and  out,  also  for  control- 
ling the  steam  supply.  The  barrel  must  have 
a steam  coil  in  the  bottom,  while  the  kettle’s 
double  bottom  acts  as  a coil.  The  kettle  is 
preferable,  but  we  worked  for  years  with  a 
barrel.  The  water  in  either  kettle  or  barrel 
must  be  boiling-hot  when  the  “grass”  is  im- 
mersed, and  enough  live  steam  must  be  turned 
on  from  the  boiler  to  prevent  the  cold  “grass” 
from  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  water 
too  much,  as  too  long  an  immersion  in  water 
much  below  the  boiling  point,  while  softening 
the  grass,”  makes  it  slimy  and  sticky  and 
gives  it  an  unappetizing  appearance  when  the 
cans  are  opened.  The  “grass”  should  be  kept 
in  the  boiling  blanching  water  until  it  loses 
the  ruddy  appearance  about  the  head  and 
becomes  a pale  green— say  from  three  to  five' 
minutes  according  to  the  tenderness  and 
freshness  of  the  stock.  The  older  the  ‘ ‘grass  ” ' 
the  longer  the  time.  Experience  is  the  best 
teacher  in  this  operation;  no  real  limit  of  time  • 
can  be  set  by  anyone. 

After  being  pulled  out  of  the  blanching 
water,  the  “grass”  is  allowed  to  drain  for  a 
mmute  and  is  then  carefully  placed  on  the 
mg  table.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in 
transferring  it  from  the  basket  to  the  table 
as  the  heads  are  very  crumbly  and  the  points’ 
will  break  at  the  least  touch,  thus  destroyin 
the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  spear.  Each 
bunch  should  then  be  spread  out  on  the  table 
to  prevent  further  cooking,  for  if  the  grass  is 
left  in  the  blanching  basket,  in  bunches,  or  in 
a heap  on  the  table,  it  will  cook  to  a perfect 
mush  from  the  heat  gathered  in  the  blanching 
kettle,  and  be  entirely  spoiled.  As  soon  as 
spread  out,  each  filler  picks  out  four  or  five 
large  spears  and  puts  them,  point  first,  into 
the -cap  hole  of  the  can;  the  best  way  to  fill 
the  can,  if  the  filler  be  right-handed  (if  left 
reverse  everything)  is  to  place  it  parallel  to 
the  edge  of  the  table,  with  the  cap  hole  near- 
est the  right  hand,  place  the  left  hand  on  the 
face  of  the  can,  with  the  thumb  on  the  side 
nearest  the  worker  and  the  three  outside  fin- 
gers grasping  the  can,  leaving  the  first,  or  in- 
dex finger,  free  to  arrange  the  spears  of  “grass” 
in  regular  order  as  they  are  passed  in  by  the 
right  hand-see  Fig.  224.  We  find  that  three 
or  four  large  spears  at  the  bottom,  three  in  the 
middle  and  two  or  three  on  top  give  the  best 
satisfaction.  When  the  caus  are  filled  they 
are  placed  in  iron  trays  each  holding  six  cans 
and  costing  $1.  The  filled  cans  are  then  car- 
ried to  the  sirup  barrel  and  filled  about  two- 
thirds  full  of  salt  and  water  kept  boiling- 
hot  by  a jet  of  live  steam  frojn  the  boiler. 
Packers  vary  in  their  mixtures  of  salt  and 
water;  some  say  one  pound  of  salt  to  four 
gallons  of  water;  others  half  a pound  to  four 
gallons.  As  this  is  ono  of  the  most  important 
points  in  the  whole  process  of  canning  aspar- 
agus we  would  advise  anyone  about  going 
into  the  packing  business,  to  experiment,  and, 
starting  with  one-half  pound  of  salt  to  four 
gallons  of  water,  get  his  trade  to  taste  the 
goods,  and  from  the  opinion  thus  obtained 
diminish  or  increase  the  quantity  of  salt. 

After  they  have  been  filled  with  “grass, 
and  the  salt  and  water  (called  sirup),  the  cans 
are  taken  to  the  capper,  who  wipes  out  with 
a sponge  any  water  that  may  have  run  into 
the  cap-crease  during  the  filling  process.  Ho 
then  places  a cap  in  the  crease,  and  with  a 
small  horse-hair  brush  touches  the  edges  of  the 
cap  and  cap-crease  with  a weak  solution  of 
muriate  of  zinc;  then  applies  a round  iron  of 


the  shape  shown  at  Fig.  225,  touches  a small 
bit  of  solder  (to  be  bought  for  about  13  cents 


Fig.  224. 
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per  pound)  to  the  round  iron,  twirls  the  iron 
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Fig.  225. 


around  once  or  twice  and  the 
cap  is  fast.  Next  he  closes 
up  the  little  vent  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  cap  and  all  is  ready 
for  cooking. 

Let  me  add  a word  of 
caution  here:  Some  people 
think  that  canned  goods  are 
rendered  harmful  by  the  acid 
used  in  the  soldering;  never 
was  a greater  mistake  made 
nor  did  a more  ungrounded 
prejudice  spring  up,  for, 
when  properly  sealed,  not  a 
particle  of  acid  can  enter  the 
cans.  The  amount  of  acid 
required  to  seal  100  cans 
would  not  kill  a man,  would 
hardly  make  him  ill;  but  in 
many  of  the  factories  the 
little  center  vent-hole  is  not 
closed  until  the  first  stage  of 
the  cooking  is  over.  Here 
lies  the  danger;  hundreds, 
yes,  in  many  factories,  thous- 
ands of  cans  are  boiled  in 
the  same  vats  with  no  change 
of  water  — result,  a concen- 
trated solution  of  muriate 
of  zinc  together  with  salts  of 
lead  and  tin,  produced  by 
the  contact  of  the  hot  iron, 
the  acid  and  the  solder.  The  cans,  only  two- 
thirds  full  of  water,  are  placed  cold  in  these 
vats,  what  air  there  is  in  them  becoming 
heated  by  the  hot  water,  expands  and  passing 
out  through  the  vent-hole  finally  produces  a 
partial  vacuum,  the  foul  vat-water  rushes  in 
to  restore  Nature’s  order,  and  we  then  hear  of 
people  being  made  sick  by  eating  canned 
goods  apparently  all  right,  but  in  reality  all 
wrong.  Dr  Edson,  New  York  City’s-  Health 
Inspector  of  Foods,  etc., with  the  wisdom  born 
of  getting  information  from  great  canning 
establishments  whose  only  thought  is  how 
many  thousand  cans  they  can  turn  out  in  a 
day,  advised  city  people  to  purchase  and  use 
no  canned  goods  with  two  vent-holes  in  the 
cap.  Friends,  on  the  contrary,  insist,  demand 
of  your  grocer  that  every  can  he  supplies  you 
with  shall  have  this  badge  of  proper  prepara- 
tion and  entire  freedom  from  danger  of 
poison,  viz.,  two  vent-holes  in  the  cap. 

te  225,  c is  a small  Iron  rod,  running  through  a 
Ron  r.  Short  l1'011  tube  «•  and  a soldering 

"25  °'i  ,e  lower  figure  shows  a cross-section  of  this 
soldering  Iron.  The  lower  points  d d tit  into  the  can 
crease  of  the  can.  When  the  cap  Is  put  on,  c.  which  is 
heated  over  a fire,  is  pushed  down  through  b.  e and  o 
A bIt  °.£  ?rlder  is  put  at  its  point  and  then 
it  is  twirled  around,  thus  fastening  the  cap  securely. 

To  return : — Our  cans  are  now  ready  to  cook. 
They  are  sealed  up  air  and  water-tight. 
Nothing  can  get  into  them  or  out  of  them 
until  we  either  burst  the  can  by  undue  strain 
oi  puncture  it  with  an  awl.  In  the  bottom  of 
each  vat  is  a coil  of  steam  pipes,  and  they  con- 
nect directly  with  the  boiler,  a valve  at  the 
side  of  each  vat  regulating  the  supply  of  steam. 

We  turn  on  the  steam  to  vat  No.  1,  wait  until 
the  water  dances  and  jumps  in  its  efforts  to 
boil  out  of  the  vat — no  quiet,  rolling,  monot- 
onous boil  as  in  tho  kitchen  tea-kettle,  or  pot, 
but  a mad,  frolicksome  boil.  Then  with  an 
iron  cage,  see  Fig.  226,  about3x3x3  feet  (the  vat 
is  3. 6x3. 6x3. 6 feet]  suspended  from  a double 
block  and  fall,  or, what  is  better,  from  an  equi- 
poise iron  pulley,  capable  of  raising  800  pounds 
with  the  pull  of  one  finger  and  holding  the 
weight  at  any  point  desired,  we  lower  the 
cans  we  have  followed  through  the  pro- 
cess, alon^  with,  say,  50  or  60  of  their 
fellows,  info  the  vat  there  to  remain 
from  20  to  35  minutes,  as  the  packer  pre- 
fers. Some  men  of  great  experience  say  20 
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minutes  in  preference  to  85.  The  cage  and  its 
contents  of  No.  1,  are,  at  the  expiration  of  85 
minutes,  raised  from  the  vat*;  the  cans  jare 
spread  out  on  the  slide  bars,  Fig.  220,  a pail’of 
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Fig.  226. 

cold  water  is  dashed  over  them  and  then  the 
capper  (who  while  No.  1 was  cooking,  has 
been  preparing  a batch  for  No.  2),  takes  a | 
sharp  awl  and  punches  a small  hole  in  the  end 
of  each  can.  A small  stick  is  placed  under  the 
tray  to  raise  the  end  where  the  vent  is 
made.  Should  the  cans  blow  much  steam 
and  water  when  punched,  a piece  of  bag- 
ging, wet  in  cold  water  and  pulled  over  them, 
is  useful  in  preventing  too  much  sput- 
tering. Just  as  soon  as  the  discharge  of 
steam  and  gas  begins  to  diminish,  the  cap- 
pers take  a No.  3 tinman’s  flat-iron  a .d  close 
up  the  vent-holes  perfectly  tight.  The  cans 
are  then  replaced  in  their  cage,  relowered  into 
the  boiling  water  and  kept  there  from  50  to 
75  minutes  according  to  the  length  of  time 
they  were  cooked  before  venting— about  one 
hour  40  minutes  is  the  minimum  of  safety  on 
asparagus.  On  being  removed  the  second 
time,  the  cans  are  spread  out  to  cool  for  30 
hours,  and  then  stacked,  and  when  opportun- 
ity offers  are  labeled,  packed  in  cases  of  two 
dozen  and  shipped  to  purchasers.  Should  any 
leaks  be  discovered,  they  should  be  stopped  as 
soon  as  the  cans  are  cold.  The  cans  should 
then  be  cooked  15  minutes,  vented  to  allow  the 
air  to  esca  pe,  closed  up  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
then  spread  out  to  cool  without  any  further 
cooking. 

A farmer  who  has  a small  three  or 
four-horse  power  boiler,  a little  knack  for 
handling  tools,  plenty  of  go-aheaditiveness 
and  who  is  not  afraid  of  hard  work,  can  put 
up  his  Saturday,  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  cuttings,  send  his  Thursday  and 
Friday  “grass”  to  market,  and  thus  make 
a good  average  for  his  crop. 

Square  asparagus  cans  cost  about  five  cents 
each.  No.  3 rounds  cost  $26  per  1,000; 
No  2 rounds  $18  per  1,000.  One  pound 
of  solder,  costing  13  cents,  will  seal  about  52 
cans,  or  at  the  rate  of  a quarter  of  a cent  per 
can.  Cases  cost  11  to  13  cents  each,  or  from  5% 
to  seven  cents  per  dozen  cans ; labels  cost  $3 
per  1,000  after  the  first  cost  of  the  plates  has 
been  paid.  The  labor  of  filling,  fuel,  etc., 
cost  12  cents  per  dozen;  and  then  come 
freight,  brokerage,  etc.  There  is  not  enough 
left,  after  all  expenses  are  paid,  to  make  a 
man  rich  in  one  season ; but  enough  to  make 
him  feel  happy.  We  started  out  with  the  de- 
termination to  put  nothing  but  first-class 
goods  on  the  market;  as  a result,  Delmonieo’s 
the  Brunswick  and  a half  dozen  of  the  best 
houses  in  New  York  city  get  their  supplies 
from  us,  to  say  nothing  of  dozens  of  private 
families  scattered  from  Massachusetts  to  Da- 
kota. What  we  have  done  in  this  section 
farmers  in  other  sections  can  ffe,  and  in  the 
end  they  will  find  it  much  more  profitable 
than  the  old  humdrum  oats,  corn  and  pota- 


toes ; potatoes,  oats  and  corn.  This  year  we 
expect,  if  nothing  goes  wrong,  to  pack  40,000 
cans  of  asparagus,  worth  $10,000;  $500  worth 
of  strawberries,  raspberries,  etc.,  and  about 
$3,000  worth  of  tomatoes.  To  this  extent  has 
our  business  grown  from  the  puny  efforts  of 
10  years  ago,  when  2,000  cans  of  asparagus 
was  our  limit,  and  a cider  mill,  20x34,  our 
factory.  Now  we  have  a two-story  building 
42x26,  with  shed  26x52,  making  a ground  plan 
of  52x68,  and  a 50-horse  power  boiler. 


Glen  Head,  N.  Y.  p.  h.  scudder. 


TILLAGE  FOR  POTATOES. 


It  is  found  that  with  all  our  so-called  hoed 
crops  wherever  horse  power  can  be  substituted 
for  hand  work,  the  advantage  is  great.  The 
work  is  done  quicker  and  cheaper  and  the  til- 
lage is  more  thorough.  The  potato  crop  is 
well  suited  to  horse  cultivation.  The  plant  is 
a rank,  sturdy  grower  which  can  endure 
without  injury  the  harsher,  more  thorough 
work  of  horse  tillage. 

For  covering,  farmers  have  various  appli- 
ances by  which  with  a horse,  or  a team,  they 
will  cover  two  rows  at  once.  The  most  im- 
portant point  of  this  job  is  to  draw  earth 
enough  from  a good  breadth  on  either  side  of 
the  row  to  make  a good  ridge,  well-balanced 
over  the  row  of  seed  Much  will  depend  on 
the  after  tillage.  Even  if  it  is  to  be  level  cul- 
ture, the  rows  should  be  prominently  shown, 
and  although  the  seed  may  be  covered 
twice  as  deep  as  necessary  still  no  harm  will 
be  done  for  a week  or  10  days;  then  after  the 
potato  seed  just  begins  to  sprout  in  its  bed, 
and  one  good  crop  of  weeds  has  sprouted  over 
all  the  surface,  run  a light  drag  briskly  over 
all  the  field.  This  will  reduce  the  ridges  prob- 
ably one-third,  and  in  doing  so  most  effectual- 
ly destroy  every  weed  that  had  started  in  the 
rows.  After  a few  days  more,  the  potatoes 
will  be  seen  pricking  through  the  ground. 
Then  the  drag  should  be  used  again  either 
lengthwise  of  the  rows,  or  across  them,  thus 
making  sure  that  a hill  of  clean,  fresh,  fine 
earth  surrounds  every  plant  as  it  commences 
to  grow  above  ground.  Being  of  rapid 
growth,  the  tops  will  soon  occupy  the  land  in 
the  hill  to  the  exclusion  of  any  weeds.  The 
spaces  between  the  rows  are  easily  tilled  and 
kept  clean  by  after  culture,  which  should  be 
given  as  often  as  once  in  a week  or  10  days, 
through  the  growing  season,  not  stopping 
when  the  blossoms  or  balls  appear  or  even 
when  there  are  in  the  hills  potatoes  large 
enough  for  eating,  if  between  the  hills  there  is 
any  prospect  of  a new  stock  of  weeds.  Much 
of  the  cost  as  well  as  satisfaction  in  harvesting 
will  depend  on  whether  the  land  has  been  kept 
clean  or  not. 

As  for  an  implement  for  this  kind  of  tillage, 

I prefer  one  with  long, narrow  teeth  and  many 
of  them.  With  such  an  implement  I can  do 
fine  tillage  close  to  the  hills  if  I wish,  and 
work  deep  in  the  early  stages  of  growth.  For 
later  tillage,  after  the  potato  roots  have  pene- 
trated most  of  this  surface  soil,  these  tools 
should  be  so  gauged,  as  to  work  quite  shallow, 
next  to  the  rows.  Here,  however,  both  the 
advocates  of  level  culture  and  those  who  prac- 
tice ridge,  or  hill  culture  almost  invariably 
use  a biller,  or  winged  shovel  plow,  to  hill 
them  up  in  tilling  the  last  one  or  two  times 
for  the  season.  This  tool  is  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  this  class  of  work,  for  it  enters 
the  gx-ound  in  the  middle  of  the  space  and  at 
the  farthest  point  from  the  plants,  to  obtain 
the  earth,  which  the  wings,  just  skimming 
the  sui’face,  carry  to  the  very  top  of  the  ridge 
and  close  to  the  plants  without  at  all  disturb- 
ing their  roots.  This,  as  above  described,  in- 
sures a good,  clean  cultivation,  wholly  with 
horse  tillage,  and  one  that  is  much  better  than 
hand  tillage  which  would  cost  two  or  three 
times  as  much.  Another  very  important  point 
in  the  care  of  this  same  potato  crop,  if  the  oc- 
casion for  it  should  occur,  is  re-tilling  which 
is  good  for  any  crop, as  soon  as  the  land  is  dry 
enough  to  tilj  after  any  good  penetrating  rain, 
no  matter  how  short  a time  before  the  rain  it 
may  have  been  ever  so  thoroughly  tilled.  This 
reworking  at  the  proper  time  will  keep  the 
soil  light  and  moist,  whereas  without  it  it  is 
liable  to  crust  over,  harden  and  dry  up,  after 
receiving  so  good  a rain.  h.  ives. 

Genessee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE  HAY  HARVEST. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON. 

The  hay  harvest  is  approaching,  and  the 
crop  is  almost  certain  to  be  a light  one  for  the 
Northwest.  Making  and  securing  it  by  the 
cheapest  and  best  methods  of  harvesting  are 
just  now  matters  of  interest.  Besides,  the  Red 
Clover  crop  has  come  to  cut  a prominent  fig- 
ure in  great  ai’eas  in  the  corn  and  cattle 
States,  and  therefore  the  harvesting  of  it  by 
improved  practices  is  of  the  first  importance. 


Formerly,  and  under  old  methods,  Timothy, 
Red  Top,  and  other  grasses  in  meadows  were 
allowed  to  stand  till  dead-ripe  before  being 
mown.  When  the  mower,  the  rake  and 
the  pitchfork  followed  each  other  witboutany 
interval,  the  time  between  the  standing  grass, 
and  the  hay  in  the  stack  was  reduced  to  a mini- 
mum. But  when  it  was  thought  best  to  cut  the 
grass  at  the  time  of  the  full  bloom,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  set  the  mower  at  work  in  the  early 
morning,  spread  the  swaths  before  dinner, 
rake  and  cock  in  the  afternoon  and  not  cart 
till  the  next  day,  and  then,  not  until  the  cock 
had  been  opened,  aired  and  dried.  If  the  days 
were  clear,  dry  and  hot,  the  method  was  a 
good  one;  but  if  wet  or  foul  weather  fol- 
lowed, a third  of  the  crop  was  lost.  The  risks 
in  curing  clover  by  the  old  method  of  cutting 
in  the  morning,  cocking  in  the  afternoon  and 
suffering  the  herbage  to  lie  in  the  cock  three 
or  four  days  to  cure,  were  still  greater,  and  to 
the  extent  it  would  be  safe  to  say  50  per  cent, 
of  the  clover  crop  of  Central  Illinois,  within 
the  last  10  years,  has  been  ruined  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  saving,  or  reduced  in  feeding  value 
so  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  account. 

These  accidents  to  the  hay  crop  have  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  new  and  improved  pro- 
cess, likely  to  be  quite  extensively  practiced 
by  a larger  number  than  ever  now  thftt  the 
crop  is  sure  to  be  a light  one,  and  the  market 
value  of  hay  next  year,  twice  what  it  has  been 
this. 

The  new  process  of  clover  harvesting  is  a 
very  simple  one,  consisting  in  not  starting  the 
mower  till  the  dew  is  off  in  the  late  forenoon 
of  a bright,  hot  day,  and  then  driving  it  for 
all  it  is  worth,  till  3 p.  m.,  but  cutting  no  more 
than  can  be  handled  and  put  in  stack  or  barn 
the  same  day.  But  a bay  in  a bam  with  four 
tight  sides  is  found  to  be  the  preferable  place 
to  preserve  the  green  clover  in;  though  if 
stacked  in  large  masses  and  weighted,  the 
stuff  keeps  nearly  as  well.  The  grass  in  Tim- 
othy, Red  Top  and  Blue  Grass  meadows,  may 
be  successfully  treated  in  the  same  way,  i.  e. 
housed  or  stacked  in  a wilted  and  half  green 
state,  one  of  the  essentials  to  success  being 
that  every  particle  of  outside  moisture  must 
be  dried  out;  else  there  will  be  mold  when 
there  is  a trifle  of  moisture,  and  rot  when 
there  is  a little  more. 

But  there  is  another  essential  in  these  pro- 
cesses, and  it  is  to  make  this  known  that  these 
paragraphs  have  mainly  been  written.  To 
illustrate:  It  is  found  by  experience  that  all 
do  not  succeed  alike  in  curing  hay  and  clover, 
even  when  the  best  processes  are  most  con 
scientiously  followed.  Thus,  Farmer  A.  may 
cure  his  clover  and  Timothy  and  succeed  per- 
fectly ; while  his  neighbor,  Farmer  B. , working 
just  as  conscientiously,  meets  with  a failure. 
Why?  The  secret  seems  to  lie  in  this,  that  iu 
the  one  case  the  herbage  was  in  a right  state 
and  in  the  other  was  not,  and  that  in  order  to  be 
able  to  stack  green  or  wilted  clover  and 
Timothy,  and  have  both  keep  well  in  the  stack 
or  housed,  both  must  have  attained  a certain 
measure  of  growth  and  development.  Clover 
must  be  past  full  bloom,  and  Timothy  be  be- 
yond the  second.  Thus  the  seci'ets  of  failure 
with  the  new  processes  of  curing  clover  and 
hay  are  found  to  be,  first,  every  particle  of 
moisture  must  be  dried  off;  and,  second, 
the  plants  must  have  reached  the  stage 
of  full  growth.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  of 
course,  how  the  new  processes  are  more  likely 
to  succeed  in  hot  and  dry  summers  than  in 
wet  or  cool  and  moist  ones;  and  how  much  bet- 
ter the  new  methods  are  calculated  for  warm 
and  dry  climates  than  for  cool  ones.  Still,  if 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  weather,  and  the 
work  is  done  in  clear,  bright,  dry  days,  it  can 
be  successfully  accomplished  as  far  north  as 
the  crops  are  important  ones. 

I remember  the  valuable  Hay  Harvest  Num 
ber  issued  by  the  Rural  a year  or  two  ago 
In  it  I think  the  new  departure  was  more  than 
once  recommended ; but  I do  not  recall  a dis- 
tinct caution  that  the  herbage  to  insure  suc- 
cess must  have  attained  a mature  stage. 

Champaign  Co. , 111. 


NOTES  ON  ALFALFA. 


weeks  before  clover,  and  if  cut  and  cured  in 
the  same  way,  it  makes  an  excellent  hay,  but 
its  early  maturity  makes  it  a very  desirable 
soiling  crop,  filling  the  gap  between  green  rye 
and  clover;  the  second  crop  will  supplement 
oats  with  vetches  and  make  out  until  early 
corn,  and  the  third  cutting  makes  the  best 
kind  of  hay  for  wintering  calves. 

Mysoil  is  a fair  loam  overlying  a stiff,  grav- 
elly subsoil.  I think  Alfalfa  will  do  well  in 
any  good  soil,  where  water  does  not  lie  on  or 
near  the  surface.  It  will  do  well  on  the  red 
shale  of  the  valley  of  the  Raritan  if  only  made 
deep  enough.  From  my  experience  in  feed- 
ing, and  the  results  of  tests  and  analyses  of  a 
sample  of  my  Alfalfa  last  season,  no  farmer 
can  afford  to  sell  it  off  his  farm  as  hay.  As 
indicating  its  growth  in  comparison  with  that 
of  clover,  I cut  to-day — May  30 — a good  fair 
stalk  measuring  38 % inches,  with  branches 
measuring,  in  the  aggregate,  over  three  feet, 
while  the  longest  clover  I could  find  in  an  ad- 
joining field  measured  21%  inches. 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.  o.  w.  Thompson. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  the  last  report  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Prof. 
G.  H.  Cook  devotes  some  space  to  analysis 
of  Alfalfa  taken  from  Mr.  Thompson’s 
farm.  It  was  compared  with  clover,  an  equal 
area  of  each  being  carefully  measured.  Three 
cuttings  of  Alfalfa  yielded  18.2  tons,  and  two 
cuttings  of  clover  yielded  15  tons  per  acre  of 
green  fodder,  which  was  weighed  before  any 
loss  of  moisture  had  occurred. 

The  average  analysis  of  the  two  fodders 
showed  the  following  result: 

POUNDS  PER  HUNDRED  OF 

Crude  Carbo- 

Crude  Crude  Pro-  hy- 

Water.  Fat.  Fiber.  Ash.  tein.  drates 

Alfalfa.  74.41  0.57  8.31  1.89  4.53  10  25 

Clover..  71.19  0.31  8.52  2.43  4.15  12.90 

The  total  amount  of  these  foods  from  an 
acre  is  given  in  the  following  table : 

Pro-  Carbo- 
Fat.  Fiber.  Ash.  tein.  hydrates. 
Alfalfa..  196.8  2850.6  684.6  1631  6 3523.2 

Clover...  232.2  2544  . 634.7  1191.6  3723.0 

As  to  the  best  time  for  cutting  Alfalfa,  at- 
tention is  directed  to  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Wagner,  a German  investigator.  He  con- 
cludes that  Alfalfa,  like  clover,  should  be  cut 
immediately  after  the  blosoms  have  appeared. 


HUNGARIAN  GRASS. 


This  is  the  fourth  year  in  which  I have  cul- 
tivated Alfalfa,  and  confirms  my  faith  in  it 
as  a forage  crop  in  this  part  of  New  Jersey. 
1 prefer  sowing  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  dry  enough  to  work  so  it  will  pul- 
verize and  remain  light.  It  will  be  all  the 
better  for  a good  dressing  of  barn-yard  manure 
and  subsoiling  after  potatoes  or  some  other 
hoed  crop.  When  the  ground  has  been  thor- 
oughly pulverized  with  smoothing  harrow  or 
roller — or  both— I sow  25  pounds  of  seed 
broadcast,  and  roll  or  harrow  with  a 
smoothing  harrow,  or  both  if  the  soil  is 
dry.  On  my  soil  potash  seems  a specific, 
so  I apply  about  200  pounds  of  muriate  and  as 
much  acid  phosphate  on  the  surface  after 
plowing.  With  this  treatment  I cut  two  light 
crops  the  first  season.  When  established,  it  is 
in  bloom — the  proper  timeto  cut — fully  two 


An  experiment  with  this  grass  was  tried  at 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station.  Mr. 
Vermeule,  a farmer  living  near  the  Station, 
having  had  some  experience  with  the  grass, 
substituted  it  for  oats  on  seven  acres  of  his 
farm.  A crop  cut  from  this,  August  2,  was 
analyzed  by  the  Station  chemist.  A sample  of 
mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay  was  taken 
from  the  experimental  plot  on  the  college 
farm  at  New  Brunswick,  to  be  used  in  com- 
parison with  the  Hungarian  Grass.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  comparison  was  to  learn  the  rela- 
tive amounts  of  animal  food  produced  by  each 
crop  and  the  amounts  of  plant  food  extracted 
by  each  crop.  It  was  estimated  that  3.6  tons 
of  mixed  hay  and  2.6  tons  of  millet  were  pro- 
duced per  acre.  The  following  table  gives  the 
weights  of  the  various  elements  produced  from 
an  acre  of  each : 

Pro-  Carbo- 
Fat.  Fiber.  Ash.  tein.  hydrates 

Hay  from  Hungar- 
ian Grass 95.2  1573.0  348.4  321.9  2492.4 

Mixed  Clover  and 

Timothy  Hay...  138.2  2084.4  343.4  337.7  3823.2 

The  Station  concludes  from  this  experiment 
that  the  mixed  clover  and  Timothy  is  the  more 
profitable  crop.  Hungarian  Grass  must  be  re- 
garded as  a supplementary  plant  which  may 
be  sown  after  it  is  evident  that  a poor  catch  or 
severe  winter  has  made  an  average  hay  yield  im- 
possible. As  to  the  exhaustive  powers  of  these 
plants, the  Station  reports  that  a crop  of  mixed 
clover  and  Timothy  takes  from  an  acre  of 
ground  more  nitrogen,  more  phosphoric  acid 
and  more  potash  by  50  per  cent,  than  a crop  of 
millet.  A crop  of  clover  extracts  four  times 
as  much  nitrogen  and  potash  and  twice  as 
much  phosphoric  acid  from  an  acre  as  a crop  of 
millet.  Lucern,  in  some  respects,  uses  even 
more  plant  food  than  clover.  It  is  known, how- 
ever, that  clover  and  Lucern  are  deep  feeders, 
while  Timothy  roots  have  been  found  two  or 
three  feet  below  the  surface.  Millet,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  said  to  feed  entirely  in  the  first 
three  or  four  inches  of  soil.  Thus  we  see  why 
it  is  that  millet  is  called  a very  exhaustive 
crop. 


WIND-POWER  ENGINES— A GOOD 
WATER  SUPPLY. 


I use  for  the  house  well  water  from  a driven 
well— driven  in  May  1862— the  first  I ever  saw. 
We  drove  25  feet,  struck  a fine  gravel  and 
sand,  and  have  an  abundant  supply  of  pure 
water  at  all  times,  250  feet  from  barn,  sinks 
or  cesspools.  The  water  is  pumped  by  hand. 
For  the  barns,  wash-houses,  etc.,  I use  lake 
water  Dimmed  bv  a 12-foot  windmill.  My 
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mill  is  on  a tower  55  feet  high.  The  wheel  is 
13  f>eet  and  the  mill  stands  88  feet  from  aud  16 
feet  above  the  lake.  The  suction  pipe  is  1}^ 
inch  in  diameter  and  the  water  is  forced 
through  one-inch  pipes  550  feet  in  length  to  a 
reservoir  elevated  38  feet  above  the  pump. 
This  mill  pumps  with  a very  slight  wind,  and 
has  a capacity  of  about  1,500  gallons  every  10 
hours  of  good  wiud— say  one'blowing  at  the 
rate  of  from  10  to  13  miles  an  hour. 

I have  also  a Winger  iron  feed  mill  connect- 
ed with  the  mill,  which  works  from  a straight 
pitman  and  triangle.  It  works  slowly,  grind- 
ing about  two  bushels  every  three  hours.  The 
mill  grinds  and  pumps  at  the  same  time,  or  it 
can  be  so  arranged  as  to  do  only  one  kind  of 
work  at  a time.  It  certainly  does  better  work 
on  oats  or  barley  for  feed  than  any  mill  I ever 
saw.  Fill  the  hopper  and  go  about  your 
work:  it  will  grind  and  pump  when  you  are 
asleep.  The  expense  of  it  for  eight  years  has 
been  the  price  of  about  four  ounces  of  castor 
oil  once  in  three  weeks,  and  not  more  than  35 
cents  besides. 

I bought  it  on  a warranty  for  one  year,  all 
ready  for  the  pipe— I buying  the  pipe— wind- 
mill, derrick  and  grinding  mill  for  $133— the 
company  to  lay  and  connect  the  pipe  after  the 
ditch  was  dug. 

I grind  on  an  average  about  300  bushels  of 
corn,  oats  and  barley  each  year,  and  could 
grind  more  if  desired.  I have  ground  six 
bushels  of  corn  into  fine  meal  fit  for  table  use 
from  7 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m.  I think  it  a very  econo- 
mical way  of  obtaining  water  and  a great  sav- 
ing in  the  way  of  feed,  as  I consider  about 
one  eighth  part  is  saved  in  ground  against 
whole  feed.  With  me  there  is  a gain  of  at 
least  30  per  cent,  upon  the  investment. 

I have  no  experience  with  geared  mills,  but 
were  I to  purchase  another  I certainly  should 
put  in  a geared  14-foot  mill.  I am  convinced 
a good  geared  mill  is  a thing  of  great  econ- 
omy, and  one  no  farmer  raising  and  feediug 
stock  can  afford  to  do  without.  To  a geared 
mill  can  be  attached  churn,  grindstone,  feed 
mill,  wood  saw,  etc.,  etc.  I must  confess  that 
I could  not  afford  to  do  without  a windmill. 
Mills  are  very  much  cheaper  now  than  when  I 
bought.  I could  duplicate  this  for  about  $90. 

I have  the  best  anti-freezing  wind-mill  force 
pump,  with  a three-inch  brass  cylinder  arid 
three-way  cock.  h.  a.  whittemore. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  Eastern 
farmer  when  traveling  through  the  West  is 
the  fact  that  every  farm  of  any  size  possesses 
one  or  more  windmills.  The  importance  of 
the  live-stock  interests  at  the  West,  aud  the 
lack  of  springs  and  running  streams  have 
forced  the  Western  farmer  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  means  for  providing  a con- 
stant water  supply.  By  means  of  suitable 
gearing  these  mills  are  often  utilized  for  grind- 
ing feed,  sawing  wood,  working  feed  cutters, 
and  performing  other  farm  operations.  The 
water  supply  is  generally  more  constant  at 
the  East,  particularly  in  New  England.  Fewer 
head  of  stock  are  kept,  and  springs  and  streams 
are  more  abundant.  It  is  for  his  small  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  the  Eastern  farmer  needs 
a constant  water  supply.  He  can  learn  useful 
lessons  by  studying  the  methods  employed  at 
the  West  for  raising  water  for  stock. 

Many  gardeners  do  not  realize  what  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  water  is  required  to  irrigate 
an  acre  in  a dry  time.  Take  a small  flower 
bed  as  an  experiment.  Bucket  after  bucket  of 
water-can  be  poured  on  to  it  and  still  the  soil 
demands  more.  Mr.  J.  M.  Smith  of  Wiscon- 
sin has  for  some  years  practiced  partial  irri- 
gation. He  states  that  30,000  gallons  of  water 
are  required  to  water  an  acre  of  cabbage  fair- 
ly well,  and  that  this  must  be  repeated  at  least 
once  a week.  Strawberries  require  more  water 
than  cabbages  and  must  have  it  oftener.  Un- 
less one  can  soak  the  ground  thoroughly,  irri- 
gation will  do  but  little  good.  Sprinkling  or 
half-watering,  Mr.  Smith  states,  formed  a 
thin,  hard  crust  both  air  and  water-tight. 

Mr.  Smith  has  erected  water- works  which 
cost  $1,000.  He  has  no  doubt  they  have  paid 

for  themselves  in  a single  season.  He  states 
that  however  well  conducted,  no  system  of  ar- 
tificial watering  is  equal  to  rain  from  the 
clouds.  As  a help  in  a very  dry  time,  the 
water  tank  is  very  valuable. 


these  the  Chrysopa  and  hymenopterous  para 
sites  destroy  large  numbers.  Of  course,  these 
insects  should  be  cherished  as  our  friends. 


Pig.  339. 


The  artificial  remedies  are,  first,  to  avoid 
raising  hops  on  the  same  ground  year  after 
year,  and  then  if  the  lice  appear,  they  should 
be  treated  with  strong  soap-suds  or  kerosene 
emulsion.  The  emulsion  may  be  prepared  by 
taking  one  quart  of  kerosene  to  two  quarts  of 
soft  soap  aud  one  quart  of  water,  and  briskly 

agitating  the  mixture.  This  is  best  done  with 
a force  pump  by  violently  pumping  the  whole 
back  in  the  dish  which  holds  it,  until  a thor- 
ough emulsion  is  obtained ; then  add  13  quarts 
of  water  and  the  emulsion  is  ready  for  use. 
If  common  soft  soap  is  used,  it  should  be 
thoroughly  dissolved  in  water  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  of  soap  to  five  of  water.  If 

whale  oil  soap  is  used,  dissolve  one-half  pound 
o the  soap  in  four  gallons  of  water.  The 
above  substances  should  be  sprayed  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves  where  the  lice  are 
mostly  found.  The  application  can  best  be 
made  by  means  of  a small  force  pump  and 
cyclone  nozzle.  The  implements  I would 
recommend  are  the  Field  pump  and  the  Nixon 
atomizer.  The  vines  should  be  closely 
watched  and  the  application  be  made  as  soon 
as  the  young  lice  appear.  I have  found  by  re- 
peated experiments  that  plant  lice  in  general 
are  much  more  easily  destroyed  when  quit° 
young  than  when  fully  grown. 

Ag’l  Col.,  Lansing,  Mich.  c.  p.  Gillette. 

air-slaked  lime  and  carbolic  acid  for 

INSECT  PESTS. 


IRRIGATION  NOTES. 


THE  HOP  PLANT  LOUSE. 

(Aphis  humuli.) 


Every  year  the  question  of  irrigation 
comes  to  the  front  more  and  more.  Garden- 
ers about  us  know  very  well  that  if  they  could 
control  a water  supply  in  a dry  time  they 
could  add  from  35  to  50  per  cent,  to  the  value 
of  their  crops.  For  one  season  where  there  is 
too  much  rain  there  are  10  where  there  is  not 
enough.  We  cannot  make  it  rain,  but  if  we 
can  have  a fair  supply  of  water  above 
ground,  with  a hose  we  can  reach  plants  with- 
in 300  yards  of  the  water  and  add  greatly  to 
their  value.  Any  gardener  within  reasonable 
distance  of  a pond,  stream  or  spring  ought  to 
be  able  to  hold  a tankful  of  water  in  readiness 
at  auy  time  for  his  plants.  We  have  fre- 
quently seen  acres  of  tomatoes,  cabbage  and 
other  vegetables  perishing  for  lack  of’  water 
while  15  feet  below  them  sparkled  a never- 
failing  spring  and  brook.  That  water  raised 
into  a tank  would  have  abundantly  sup. 
plied  the  needed  soaking. 

When  Horace  Greeley  was  so  enthusiastic  in 
his  plans  for  peopling  the  Colorado  deserts 
with  Eastern  home-seekers,  he  claimed  that 
one  windmill  would  raise  water  enough  to 
irrigate  80  acres  of  land.  Experience  has 
fully  proven  this  statement  to  be  absurd.  It 
would  be  a powerful  windmill  that  could 
raise  the  water  needed  on  two  acres.  Such  a 
thing  as  depending  upon  a windmill  fora 
total  water  supply  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  idea  of  raising  a partial  water  supply  to 
be  used  on  small  areas  in  case  of  severe 
drought,  is  not  only  practical  but  valuable. 
There  are  many  garden  spots  near  streams 
and  springs  where  a good  windmill  or  other 
pumping  engine  would  pay  for  itself  in  two 
years— not  by  providing  a full  water  supply, 
but  by  raising  water  just  when  it  is  needed. 

At  several  points  along  the  Atlantic  the 
action  of  the  waves  is  employed  for  pumping 
purposes.  Two  strong  posts  are  driven  into 
the  sand.  A heavy  wooden  door  is  hung  so 
that  it  swings  between  them.  In  rushing  in 
the  waves  raise  this  door.  It  falls  as  they  re- 
treat. By  means  of  iron  rods  this  movement 
is  communicated  to  a wheel  upon  the  beach, 
and  thence  to  a pump.  The  work  is  slow] 
but  it  costs  nothing.  On  some  swift  streams 
a raft  is  used,  bearing  a force  pump  and  a 
large  water  wheel.  The  action  of  the  current 
turns  the  wheel,  and  this  power  is  communi- 
cated to  the  pump,  which  lifts  the  water  to  a 
tank  above  the  level  of  the  place  to  be  irri- 
gated. Other  devices  have  been  thought  out 
by  ingenious  gardeners  for  producing  a pump- 


Of  all  the  plants  that  suffer  from  the  rav- 
ages of  plant-lice  probably  none  sustains 
greater  injury  than  the  hop.  The  Hop  Aphis 
is  an  importation  from  Europe,  where  it  is  as 
serious  a pest  to  the  vine  as  in  this  country. 
This  louse,  which  is  often  called  the  “Hop- 
fly,”  on  account  of  its  having  wiugs,  damages 
the  plant  in  a twofold  manner.  It  inserts  its 
little  beak  into  the  substance  of  the  leaves  and 
extracts  their  sap  and  the  vine  is  seriously 
weakened  if  the  pests  are  present  in  large  num- 
bers. This  insect  is  also  the  cause  of  the  much- 
dreaded  “honey-dew”  and  “black  blight.”  In 
common  with  all  the  aphides,  the  Hop  Louse 
secretes  from  its  body  a sweet  nectar  which 
falls  upon  the  foliage  beneath  and  is  the  so- 
called  “honey-dew.”  This  secretion  often  ac- 
cumulates in  large  quantities  and  then  turns 
to  a sooty  black  color  and  is  known  as  the 
“black  blight.”  The  little  lice  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  the  trouble  arising  from  both  of 
these  causes,  and  it  is  against  them  that  all  ef- 
fectual remedies  must  be  directed. 

The  full-grown  lice  are  green  in  color  and 
most  of  them  are  winged  during  the  entire 
season.  The  breast  and  back  of  the  thorax 
are  black,  and  there  is  a row  of  black  dots  ex- 
tending along  either  side  of  the  body.  Small 
black  lines  also  extend  across  the  body  between 
the  lows  of  black  dots.  The  antennee  are 
nearly  as  long  as  the  body  and  near  the  tip  of 
the  abdomen  are  two  little  nectar  tubes.  The 
subjoined  cut  of  the  Apple  Plant  Louse,  Fig. 
338,  answers  every  purpose  as  an  illustration. 


I have  been  using  air-slaked  lime  and  car- 
bolic acid  to  keep  my  hen  nests  clear  of  lice 
with  entire  success.  For  gapes  in  chicks  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  place  the  affected  birds 
m a close  box,  cover  it  with  a piece  of  coarse 
cloth  and  sift  some  of  the  preparation  through 
the  cloth  and  the  work  is  done. 

Dust  currant  and  rose  bushes  with  the  pre- 
paration and  the  worms  disappear.  The  cab- 
bage flea  and  the  striped  cucumber  beetle  do 
not  stand  on  ceremony,  but  leave  instanter 
when  the  plants  are  dusted. 

To  a half- peck  of  air  slaked  lime  I take 
about  a teaspoonful  of  the  liquid  acid,  mix 
thoroughly  aud  use  as  required. 

J.  W.  ALKWTNlf 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 

aslcinr  amfeSn*116  vUiter  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a question,  please  see  If  It  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a few  quStions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Fig.  338. 

REMEDIES. 

The  Iarvas  of  the  Lady  Beetle  are  always 
present  where  these  lice  are  found  and  de- 
stroy them  in  large  numbers.  Fig.  339  repre- 
sents two  of  our  common  Lady  Beetles. 

Next  to  the  Lady  Beetle  in  importance  as 
plant-louse  destroyers  are  the  larvae  of  the 
Syrphus  Flies,  Fig.  330.  These  little  maggots, 
pointed  at  one  end,  are  very  common  among 
the  lice  and  the  number  that  a maggot  will 
destroy  in  a single  day  is  astonishing.  Besides 


FEED  FOR  WORKING  HORSES  AND  MILCH  COWS. 
G.  H.  W.,  St.  Joseph , Fans.— 1.  What 
| amount  of  oil  cake  or  linseed  meal  should  be 
mixed  with  oats,  corn  and  mill-feed  (wheat 
shorts  and  bran,  equal  parts)  for  a team 
weighing  about  1,300  pounds  each,  which  has 
to  do  a large  amount  of  farm  work:  cost  of 
feed— oil  cake,  $3.35  per  cwt;  oats  and  corn, 
35  cents  per  bushel;  mill-feed  60  cents  per  cwt. 
3.  How  much  oil  cake  can  be  safely  fed  each 
day  to  a hard-working  horse?  3.  Will  it  pay 
to  feed  oil  cake  to  cows  giving  milk,  when  the 
cake  costs  $3.35  per  cwt.,  or  would  corn  meal 
at  35  cents  per  bushel  be  better? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

The  amount  of  food  required  by  a working 
horse  must  be  adapted  to  the  work  performed. 
Food  is  required  to  sustain  life  first,  and  then 
to  repair  the  waste  of  the  muscular  system 
caused  by  the  work.  To  sustain  the  vital 
action  and  force  a horse  of  1,300  pounds  re- 
quires about  35  pounds  of  hay  per  day.  If  the 
animal  is  working  bard  there  should  be  added 
to  this  a certain  quantity  of  grain  food,  easily 
digestible  and  containing  a sufficient  amount 
of  albuminous  matter  to  repair  the  waste  of 
the  muscles,  and  enough  starch  or  other  car- 
bonaceous matter  to  sustain  the  accelerated 
respiration  produced  by  the  work.  A great 
many  experiments  and  practical  experience 
have  shown  that  a 1,300-pound  horse  worked 
to  his  full  capacity,  will  need  at  least  30 
pounds  of  digestible  matter  consisting  of  16 
pounds  of  carbonaceous  matter  and  four  pounds 
of  albuminous  matter.  As  about  three-fifths 
of  the  food  consumed  is  digested,  the  whole 
quantity  given  should  be  about  37  pounds  in 
all,  of  which  40  per  cent,  should  be  hay  of  the 
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which  will  be  given  in  another  columri  short- 
y,  it  will  be  sufficient  now  to  say  that  the  16 
pounds  of  grain  food  may  be  made  up  as  fol- 
lows eight  pounds  of  corn  and  oatmeal;  three 
pounds  of  linseed  cake  meal  and  five  pounds 
of  null  feed.  To  secure  the  best  digestion  of 
this  food,  the  hay  should  be  cut  and  wetted 
slightly  and  mixed  with  the  other  feed  finely 
ground.  Linseed  oil  cake  meal  (new-process) 
is  highly  albuminous,  containing  37.8  percent, 
of  digestible  albuminoids,  and  must  therefore 
be  fed  with  caution.  Three  to  five  pounds 
per  day  may  be  given  safely.  If  the  meal  is 
old-process  it  contains  10  percent,  of  fat  or  oil 
which  is  healthful  in  its  action  upon  the  ani- 
mal, and  by  a proper  mixture  with  corn  and 
oatmeal  five  to  eight  pounds  per  day  may  be 
given  with  advantage.  At  the  price  men- 
tioned, corn  meal  is  the  better  and  cheaper 
feed  for  cows  kept  for  their  yield  of  cream.  It 
usually  pays  to  feed  good  cows  as  much  as 
eight  pounds  of  corn  meal  daily,  with  some 
wetted  cut  grass  or  hay,  while  on  pasture 
At  $3.35  per  cwt.,  linseed  oil  cake  meal,  is 
equivalent  to  $1.13  per  bushel  for  corn  meal 
by  weight  and  80 cents  per  bushel  by  quantity 
so  there  is  a very  great  economy  in  using  corn 
meal  at  35  cents  per  bushel. 

THE  WOOD  ON  WHICH  FRUITS  BEAR. 

F.  E.  S.,  Canon  City , Col.—  Am  I right  in 
holding  that  apple,  pear,  peach,  apricot,  cherry 
plum,  quince,  crab-apple, and  fig  trees,  and  cur- 
rants, raspberries  (black  caps  and  red) gooseber- 
ries, dewberries,  and  blackberries  bear  fruit 
on  wood  of  last  year’s  growth,  and  of  last 
year’sgrowth  alone,  while  grapes  bear  on  wood 
of  this  year’s  growth,  but  proceeding  from 
last  year’s  wood? 

Ans.— The  apple,  pear,  peach,  apricot 
cherry,  plum  and  crab,  form  fruit,  and  leaf  or 
wood  buds  only  upon  wood  of  the  current 
year’s  growth.  No  buds,  having  once  pro- 
duced either  foliage  or  bloom,  wifi  repeat  the 
process  in  a subsequent  year,  except  upon  an 
elongation,  and  from  a newly  formed  bud. 
The  failure  to  thus  elongate  insures  the  death 
of  the  spur  within  the  year.  This  statement 
is  practically  true  of  the  currant  and  goose- 
berry. The  quince  bears  its  fruit  upon  a 
shoot  of  the  current  year,  often  of  considera- 
ble length,  springing  from  a bud  formed  the 
previous  year;  and  the  fruit  usually  takes  the 
place  of  a terminal  bud.  Such  shoots  may  or 
[ may  not  become  the  basis  of  subsequent  and 
permanent  growth.  We  are  not  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  fig  to  speak  respecting  its 
fruit-bearing  habit.  Both  classes  of  raspber- 
ries, together  with  blackberries  and  dew  ber- 
ries bear  their  fruit  upon  shoots,  often  of  con- 
siderable length,  the  growth  of  the  current 
year,  springing  from  the  shoots  of  the  previ- 
ous year.  Many  varieties,  by  cutting  back 
severely,  may  be  forced  to  produce  a late  or 
autumnal  crop  of  fruit.  It  is.' the  habit  of 
certain  varieties  to  do  this  spontaneously. 

The  habit  of  the  grape  is,  as  stated , to  fruit 
upon  wood  of  the  current  year  growing  from 
a last  year’s  growth. 

CEMENT  MORTAR,  ETC. 

J.  H.  S.,  Middlebury,  Ohio.— What  is  the 
composition  of  cement  mortar?  How  should 
a cellar  wall  be  built  with  it  and  cobble- 
stones? 

Ans. -Cement  mortar  is  made  of  one  part 
of  hydraulic  cement  and  three  parts  of  sand. 
These  should  be  mixed  dry  and  a small  quan- 
tity ouly  wetted  up  at  once, and  no  more  than 
can  be  used  and  spread  before  it  sets  hard, 
which  it  does  in  a few  hours.  For  a foun- 
dation wall  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  all  ce- 
ment which  is  expensive;  one-half  common 
lime  may  be  mixed  with  the  hydraulic  cement 
and  make  a mortar  as  hard  as  a stone.  The 
stone  wall  should  be  laid  first  in  a trench  18 

inches  deep  for  a foundation,  and  it  is  advis- 
able to  make  this  a foot  wider  than  the  wall. 

If  a building  is  put  on  the  wail,  the  wall  should 
be  18  inches  thick  at  the  bottom  and  gradually 
taper  on  the  outside  to  13  inches  at  the  top, 
where  the  sill  of  the  building  rests.  If  the 
soil  is  sandy  or  loose,  and  it  is  desired  to 
strengthen  the  wall,  a buttress  or  offset  on  the 
inside  may  be  made  a foot  in  thickness  every 
13  feet,  and  the  main  cross-beams  may  rest  on 
these  supports.  To  build  the  wall  proceed  as 
follows:— Lay  a row  of  stones  in  the  founda- 
tion trench  and  bed  them  in  the  cement,  then 
lay  the  outside  rows  and  cement  them  well 
and  fill  the  center  of  the  wall  with  the  soft 
cement  and  bed  small  stones  in  it  as  firmly  as 
possible,  smoothing  off  the  cement  over  the 
stones,  aud  so  proceed  to  the  top.  When  it  can 
be  done,  lay  flat  stones  completely  across  the 
wall  to  biud  the  work,  and  work  up  the  cor- 
ners with  the  largest  stones  dressed  to  shape 
to  make  a good  bond.  A wall  so  built  and  of 
the  size  mentioned  will  bear  any  load  that  can 
be  put  on  to  it. 


Miscellaneous, 


F.  C.  Me.,  Beech  Grove,  Ind. — My  two-year- 
old  English  draft]  filly  is  16  hands,  high,  and 
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weighs  LOW  I pounds  or  over;  is  she  too  young 
to  bred  ■ ■ 

ANS,— Asa  rule  of  almost  general  applica- 
tion, it  is  m*t  ac  . isablo  to  put  a two-year-old 
Ally' to  breodihg,  as  it  seriously  interferes  with 
her  proper  development.  If  from  any  cause, 
a two-year-old  has  been  served  by  a stallion 
and  becomes  pregnant,  it  is  advisable  to  let 
her  pass  over  her  third  year  without  breeding, 
so  that  she  won’t  have  a second  foal  till  she  is 
five  years  old.  A well-developed  three-year- 
old,  however,  may  be  put  to  the  stallion,  and 
then  be  kept  breeding  right  along  so  long  as 
she  remains  fertile. 

M.  L.,  Cortland , N.  Y — What  is  the 
matter  with  my  gooseberries?  The  leaves  are 
all  right,  but  the  berries  are  covered  with  a 
whitish,  pasty  substance,  like  mould. 

Ans.— The  best  way  to  treat  varieties  of 
gooseberries  that  mildew  is  to  destroy  them 
and  plant  those  that  do  not  mildew.  Wc  have 
used  sulphur,  which  serves  well  enough  in 
mild  cases  of  mildew,  but  the  time  and  trouble 
are  worth  more  than  the  gooseberries. 

W.  T.  T.,  N.  C. — What  is  the  address  of  a 
firm  that  has  hay  caps  or  cloth  suitable  to 
make  them  for  sale? 

Ans.— The  U.  S.  Water-proof  Fibre  Co.,  56 
South  St.,  New  York  City,  make  a water- 
proof sheeting,  which  is  just  the  thing  for  cov- 
ering hay  in  the  field  or  in  stacks. 

“X.”  {no  address).—  One  of  the  legs  of  a 
Light  Brahma  hen  is  swollen  above  the  knee 
joint,  aud  looks  very  yellow.  What’s  the 
matter? 

Ans. — The  swelling  is  probably  the  result  of 
an*  injury,  not  a symptom  of  any  disease. 
Rub  the  affected  part  with  a liniment  of 
equal  parts  of  lard  and.  crude  petroleum  twice 
a day. 

E.  O.,  Maryville,  Tenn.— What  varieties  of 
pears  would  be  likely  to  succeed  in  this  sec- 
tion? 

Ans. — Angouleme,  Anjou,  Bartlett,  Belle 
Lurcative,  Howell,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
Seckel,  White  Doyenne  and  Winter  Nelis. 

W.  M. , Wilmington , N.  C— Where  can  I 
obtain  genuine  Silver -Laced  Bantams? 

Ans.— -Messrs.  Bell  & Gill,  Franklin,  Ve- 
nango Co.,  Fa  , make  a specialty  of  bantams. 

J.  W.  /A,  Dixon,  III. — Where  can  I get  a 
calf  muzzle  or  calf  weaner? 

Ans. — Of  the  R.  H.  Allen  Co.  ,189  Water  St., 
New  York  City. 

DISCUSSION. 


butter  the  consumer  pays  for  one  pound  of 
salt  with  some  Joss  of  salt  perhaps  in  working 
the  butter.  Salting  1 % ounce  to  the  pound 
the  “adulteration”  is  still  greater.  No.  there  is 
not  any  adulteration  in  salting  butter  with 
brine,  if  made  as  I have  shown.” 


UNLOADING  HAY. 

D.  J.  B.,  Harbourton,  N.  J.—  In  his  answer 
to  R.  T.  R.’s  question,  “What  is  the  best  way 
to  unload  hay,”  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  in  a late 
Rural,  says,  “The  Van  Syckle  hay  aud  grain 
unloader  uses  slings  and  no  forks,  and  unloads 
very  admirably  both  loose  and  bound  mater- 
ial.” Thus  far  he  is  perfectly  plain  and  cor- 
rect. He  says,  “The  entire  rig  set  up  cost 
about  $50,  and  when  set  up  it  requires  skill  to 
operate  it.”  “Too  often  quite  a per  cent,  of 
the  hay  after  unloading  is  found  on  the  floor 
instead  of  in  the  mow.”  He  then  goes  on  to 
tell  how  it  happens,  etc.  Now  I have  been 
using  Van  Syckle’s  shir  slings  for  five  years, 
and  the  entire  rig  set  up  did  not  cost  over  $40, 
and  when  set  up  it  requires  no  more  skill  to 
use  it  than  is  requires  to  hook  a trace  or  buckle 
a line  in  hooking  a team  to  a wagon.  When 
he  speaks  of  a percentage  of  the  hay  being 
found  on  the  floor  instead  of  in  the  mow  after 
being  unloaded,  I think  he  must  mean  to  say 
that  is  the  case  when  unloaded  with  forks,  in- 
stead of  with  slings  (although  he  does  not 
make  the  distinction),  as  I can  haul  hay  all 
day  and  not  have  scatterings  enough  on  the 
floor  to  feed  a horse.  There  are  absolutely  no 
scatterings,  as  the  slings  hold  all  fast.  I have 
used  different  kinds  of  hay  forks,  but  consider 
the  shir  slings  very  much  superior  to  any  fork 
in  every  respect. 

A.  L.  C.,  Catonville,  Md- Last  Novem- 
ber, page  763,  Mr.  Henry  Stewart  was  quoted 
as  saying:  “Butter  cannot  be  salted  with 

brine  unless  the  liquid  is  actually  mixed  with 
it,  and  this  mixture  of  water  would  be  an 
adulteration  and  a fraud  upon  the  consumer.” 

I have  been  salting  my  butter  ia  brine  for 
some  time  and  never  made  such  good  butter  as 
by  this  plan,  and  my  customers  like  it  better 
than  ever.  The  churn — a barrel  with  no  dashers 

is  stopped  when  the  globules  of  butter  are 

about  the  size  of  millet  seed;  cold  water  is  put 
in  and  after  a few  revolutions  of  the  churn 
th'e  water  and  buttermilk  are  drawn  off. 
More  water  is  now  put  in  and  this  drawn  off 
as  before.  This  is  repeated  until  the  water 
comes  perfectly  clear,  when  strong  brine  is 
put  in  and  allowed  to  stay  for  two  or  three 
hours.  Then  the  butter  is  put  on  the  butter- 
board  and  pressed  sufficiently  to  expel  all  su- 
perfluous moisture,  and  perfect  butter  is  the 
result.  I don’t  see  where  the  “ adulteration” 
comes  in.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  just  the  other 
way;  where  dry  salt  is  added  at  the  rate  of 
one  ounce  to  the  pound,  in  every  16  pounds  of 


No  Glucose  in  Buhach.—  In  a late  Bulle- 
tin issued  by  U.  S.  Entomologist,  C.  V.  Riley, 
we  find  the  following  written  by  Mr.  D.  W. 
Coquillett: 

As  the  Bubach  at  first  merely  paralyzes  the 
insect,  it  is  necessary  that  its  influence  upon 
the  latter  should  continue  until  death  results. 
To  accomplish  this  some  viscid  substance 
should  be  combined  with  the  Bubach  and 
water,  in  order  to  cause  the  solution  to  adhere 
to  the  insects  for  a sufficient  length  of  time  to 
deprive  the  latter  of  their  lives.  One  of  the 
best  known  substances  of  this  kind  is  glucose, 
a semi-liquid  refuse  of  sugar  refineries.  Thus 
substance  combines  readily  with  the  Buhach 
solution,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  an  in- 
jurious effect  upon  the  plants  that  have  been 
sprayed  with  it. 

The  above  surprises  us  a little.  The  manu- 
facturer of  Bubach  recommended  the  writer 
of  this  note  to  use  glucose  with  the  powder 
and  water.  We  followed  his  directions  pre- 
cisely and  sprayed  100  rose  bushes,  using  a 
“Cyclone  nozzle”  as  usual.  Although  the 
quantity  of  glucose  was  very  small,  it  sufficed 
to  varnish  the  leaves  which  withered  and  died 
within  a day  or  so  killing  a number  of  the 
bushes.  We  advised  the  Buhach  proprietor  at 
once  and  it  would  appear  that  he  should  have 
made  it  his  business  to  guard  people  against 
its  use. 

Guarding  Against  Pleuropneumonia.— 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a 
circular  to  railroads  and  transportation  com- 
panies regarding  the  spread  of  pleuro-pneu. 
monia.  All  cars  that  have  carried  live-stock 
are  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  on  the  discharg- 
ing of  their  freight,  and  not  allowed  to  leave 
the  freight  or  stock-yard  until  this  is  done. 
The  disinfection  is  to  be  done  as  follows:  1. 

Remove  all  litter  and  manure.  2.  Wash  the 
car  with  water  thoroughly  and  until  clean.  3. 
Saturate  the  walls  and  floors  with  a solution 
made  by  dissolving  four  oun;es  of  chloride  of 
lime  to  each  gallon  of  water.  Stock-yards 
and  pens  should  be  cleansed  and  disinfected  at 
least  once  a week. 


MULTUM  IN  PARVO. 


A late  bulletin  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
College  says  that  the  potato  (tuber)  is  an  ex- 
ogenous (outside)  grower,  and  as  long  as 
growth  goes  on,  the  cambium  layer  separating 
the  skin  from  the  tuber  (the  same  as  the  mucil- 
aginous substance  which  separates  the  bark 
from  the  wood  in  trees)  is  soft  and  allows  the 
skin  to  be  easily  slipped  with  the  Auger.  When 
the  tuber  is  ripe,  the  skin  is  more  dense,  and  is 
not  separated  from  the  solid  cellular  part  of 

the  tuber  by  this  cambium  layer 

Mr.  Biggle,  of  the  Farm  Journal,  would 
give  half  of  his  farm  if  he  could  quit  the  use 
of  tobacco.  It  is  the  worst  weed  he  has  to 

contend  against  in  his  farming 

A writer  in  the  above  paper  mentions  a 
neighbor  who  built  a nice  silo  six  years  ago, 
and  for  the  first  few  years  was  enthusiastic. 
For  a year  he  has  not  heard  him  mention  silo. 
Last  season  he  cured  his  corn  in  the  old  way , 
and  this  spring  he  has  sold  the  stone  with 

which  he  has  always  weighted  his  silage  

Another  writer  who  has  had  25  years’  ex- 
perience with  poultry,  considers  a large  Game 
with  a Light  Brahma  the  very  best  cross.  . 

Children  who  come  before  the  public  in 
speech  and  song  before  they  have  reached 
their  teens,  aDd  who  astonish  crowds  by  their 
bright  sayings  and  brilliant  ways,  seldom  ma- 
ture into  strong  and  well-balanced  characters, 
says  Popular  Science  News.  They  flash  and 
* shine  for  a while,  and  are  then  lost  sight  of 

before  they  reach  maturity 

C.  V.  Mapes  says,  in  Farm  and  Home,  that 
on  land  that  has  been  forced  to  bring  crops 
under  the  indirect  dissolving  action  ot  plastor 
salt,  acid  phosphate,  potash  salts,  nitrate  of  so- 
da, or  any  fertilizer  that  fails  to  supply  from 
its  own  resources  a fair  share  of  the  plant  food 
stock,  the  recuperation  process  is  very  slow; 
its  condition  is  worse  than  before.  The  same 
quantity  of  stable  manure  that  used  to  bring 
a crop  will  fail  to  do  it  now.  A long  rest,  or 
a slow,  expensive  process  of  restoration  with 
proper  manures,  judicious  rotation,  and  possi- 
bly green  manuring  is  necessary  before  the 
farmer  finds  himself  again  where  he  started. . 

In  the  same  useful  journal  J.  Talcott  says 
that  the  best  ration  for  young  lambs  perhaps 
has  not  yet  been  proved,  but  one  which  his 
lambs  are  fond  of  is  composed  of  equal  parts 


of  corn  and  oat  meal,  linseed  meal  and  wheat 
Bran.  This  probably  will  be  considered  by 
many  a rich  feed;  if  so,  they  can  reduce  the 
com  and  linseed  meal,  and  so  make  a less  fat- 
tening food.  He  prefers  the  corn  and  oats 
ground,  for  young  lambs,  to  whole  grain.  Af- 
ter they  become  large  and  for  grown  sheep, 
whole  grain  is  preferred  for  his  feeding,  as  the 
sheep  grind  their  grain  very  effectually  them- 
selves, thus  saving  the  trouble  of  getting  it 

ground  for  them 

When  the  ensilage  craze  has  had  its  day, 
said  the  late  Major  Poore,  in  a recent  Culti- 
vator, he  firmly  believed  that  the  farmers  of 
the  Northern  States,  especially  those  who  pro- 
duce milk,  will  turn  their  attention  again  to 

turnip  culture  

The  Ruta-baga  is  superior  to  other  kinds  for 
its  nutritious  qualities  and  for  its  hardy,  late- 
keeping  qualities.  It  is  greedily  devoured, 
cooked  or  raw,  by  horses,  cows,  sheep  and  hogs, 
and  is,  withal,  an  excellent  table  vegetable, 
especially  from  January  to  June.  Mr.  Poore 
says  that  when  cows  are  fed  on  them  the  tur- 
nip taste  is  not  perceptible  either  in  their  milk 
or  butter,  if  they  have  daily  access  to  salt. . . 

A W riter  in  the  good  old  W estera  Rural 
takes  the  view  that  all  bulls  are  vicious  by 
nature.  Only  fear  will  make  them  safe.  The 
man  who  treats  them  on  any  other  plan  is  a 
fool  and  deserves  punishment  for  endanger- 
ing the  lives  of  others  which  he  has  no  right 
to  do 

The  folly  and  crime  of  treating  bulls,  and 
notably  pure-blood  bulls,  with  a tenderness 
which  is  measured  by  the  dollars  involved  in 
their  price,  is  plainly  shown  by  the  murderous 
and  too  often  fatal  attacks  they  make  on  their 
keepers  and  others.  If  the  parsimonious  own- 
er  were  the  only  victim  it  would  be  small 
matter;  but  he  is  not.  Others  are  frequently 
killed  by  the  animal,  simply  because  he  would 
not  administer  the  timely  and  proper  chastise- 
ment for  fear  of  hurting  a dollar  or  two  held 

in  his  hide 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  above 
view.  We  raised  a Jersey  bull  at  the  Rural 
Farm  with  all  kindness,  and  proffered  on  all 
occasions  the  gentlest  treatment.  Without 
any  provocation  he  took  it  into  his  head  to 
plunge  at  our  farmer,  throw  him  down  and 

but  for  timely  help  would  have  killed  him 

The  Journal  of  Miles  City,  Montana,  says 
that  many  stockmen  have  sown  Alfalfa  and 
say  that  it  is  growing  well  without  irrigation. 

Lots  of  people  are  praising  the  Lucretia 
Dewberry.  We  have  read  attentively,  but 
having  plants  under  our  nose,  cannot  join  in. . 

Tis  true,  says  Professor  Roberts,  the  inky 
streams  running  from  the  barnyard  down  the 
road,  into  the  creek,  or  on  the  neighbor’s  lot, 
contain  the  best  part  of  the  manure. 


It  is 


sation  they  are  making  for  the  food  they  con- 
sume and  the  attention  they  .receive.  Most 
American  farmers  would  scorn  the  idea  of 
feeding  cattle  for  their  mauure,  but  the  cattle 
in  many  cases  are  so  inferior  that  their  ma- 
nure is  all  the  profit  they  bring  their  owners. 

Editor  Stiles  notes  that  Exoeborda  gran 
diflora  is  called  the  “Pearl  Bush”  by  English 
gardeners,  and  that  it  is  closely  allied  to  the 
spiraea.  It  is  now  called  spiraea  by  Dr.  Gray, 

and  not  Exochorda 

Amicable  relations  between  labor  and  capi- 
tal, says  the  Husbandman,  are  quite  as  essen- 
tial to  the  prosperity  of  one  as  the  other,  but 
they  will  not  be  established  and  maintained  so 
long  as  organizations  of  the  one  insist  upon 
enforcing  rules  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of 

the  other.  Which  is  true  enough 

Somebody  has  said — we  do  not  know  who — 
that  the  principles  of  the  Grange  are  as  far- 
reaching  as  humanity  itself.  In  the  Grange 
there  is  no  limit  by  creed  or  by  sectional  line 
—it  takes  peace,  protection,  education,  honor, 
and  prosperity  to  the  homes  of  its  members. 

It  knows  no  favoritism,  no  special  class;  but 
one  people,  with  equal  rights  for  all,  and  spec- 
ial rights  for  none 

Mr.  Beale,  in  Vinton’s  (London)  Gazette, 
treats  a crop-bound  fowl  by  pouring  some 
olive  oil  or  melted  lard  down  the  throat  and 
then  w orking  the  mass  in  the  crop  with  the 
hand  until  the  food  and  oil  mix  when  the  mass 
will  pass  away  in  a fewT  hours.  This  treat- 
ment will  answer  only  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  trouble.  Later  an  incision  must  be  made 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  crop,  about  an  inch 
and  a half  in  length.  Use  a very  sharp  pen- 
knife. The  crop  must  then  be  sewn  up  with  a 
a needle  and  horse-hair— three  stitches  being 
taken  first  in  the  inside — then  in  the  outside 
skin.  After  this  operation,  no  water  and  very 

little  food  should  be  given 

Coat,  tar  is  said  to  be  an  effectual  remedy 
against  roots  choking  drains,  remarks  the  Al. 
bany  Cultivator.  Mix  it  with  sand  to  a semi- 
liquid state,  or  about  like  mortar.  Spread  it 
on  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  at  the  joints,  lay 
the  pipe-tile,  then  cover  the  joints  well  with 
the  tar  mortar.  It  should  be  at  least  an  inch 

thick  

Prof.  Burrill  traced  a root  of  a two-year- 
old  grape-vine  13  feet.  Mr.  Satterthwaite  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  found  roots  of  a 12-year-old 
peach  tree  50  feet  from  the  tree.  Mr.  Thomas 
has  found  suckers  from  a common  locust  40 
feet  high  at  a distance  of  65  feet,  and  the  roots 
of  a peach  tree  11  feet  high,  25  feet  away. 
Why  manure  trees  only  within  a narrow  cir- 
cle about  the  trunk? 

The  worst  thing  cultivated  in  a garden  to 
extend  roots  is  Polygonum  cuspidatum,  a 
pretty  shrub.  We  have  found  young  plant- 


roots  growing  25  feet  away 


money  running 
Raise  two  or  three  guineas  for  alarms  to 
scare  the  crows  and  hawks,  says  the  National 
Tribune.  They  also  make  good  night  watch- 
men  

If  your  hen  houses  or  yards  are  filthy  don’t 
expect  to  have  healthy  chicks.  Something 
will  happen.  The  chances  are  too  heavy 


A writer  in  the  Husbandman  realizes  his 
idea  of  the  general-purpose  cow  in  the  Red 
Polled  breed.  He  has  had  these  cattle  for  the 
last  five  years,  and  he  thinks  they  fill  the  bill. 
They  are  good-looking,  being  a uniform  red 
in  color,  they  are  polled,  or  hornless,  and  if 
turned  in  a pasture  with  other  stock  there  is 


Will  nappeu.  rue  « . r of  your  horses  or  sheep  getting 

against  them.  It  is  a matter  of  time | ^ cattie  are  good  feeders,  easy 


Under  favorable  circumstances  the  run  of 
Texas  cattle  to  market  this  year  will  consist 
of  very  heavy  numbers  of  good,  light  cattle, 
The  margin  between  corn  and  pork  is  gener- 
ally so  narrow,  says  the  Breeders’  Gazette, 
that  while  swine  production  can  be  made  one 
of  the  most  profitable  features  of  the  farm, 
and  upon  many  farms  seems  almost  necessary 
to  a profitable  management,  it  takes  good 
hogs  and  a good  system  of  feeding  in  order  to 
get  the  money  out  of  the  business;  and  the 
farmer  who  neglects  either  is  apt  to  find  his 

profits  very  narrow 

Commenting  upon  the  oil-test  churn  as  a 
means  of  accurately  determining  the  butter 
making  value  of  milk  and  cream,  a writer  in 
an  English  paper,  says  the  Gazette,  contends 
that  these  machines  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
farmers,  to  be  used  at  least  once  a fortnight 
in  testing  the  value  of  the  product  of  individ- 
ual cows.  And  he  goes  on  to  declare  that  if 
the  milk  of  individual  cows  were  generally 
subjected  to  this  sort  of  a test  “one-fourth  the 
dairy  cows  in  the  Kingdom  would  be  for  sale 
before  winter  as  not  worth  their  keep.”  This 
is  a rather  startling  statement,  but  probably 
true,  and  more  likely  true  of  cows  in  this 

country  than  in  England 

Probably,  the  Breeders’  Gazette  adds, 
there  is  no  source  of  disappointment  in  dairy 
operations  so  great  as  the  unprofitable  cows 
which  are  maintained  in  greater  or  less  num- 
bers in  almost  every  dairy  and  upon  almost 
every  farm.  The  profits  realized  from  the 
best  cows  are  largely  absorbed  in  the  keep  of 
those  not  deserving  a place,  and  the  labors  of 
the  dairy  are  greatly  increased  to  no  pur- 
pose  

It  is  essential  to  ascertain  exactly  what  dif 
ferent  animals  are  doing,  and  what  compen- 


gored. 

keepers,  kind  and  docile.  They  are  equal  to 
the  Jerseys  for  dairy  purposes,  making  as 
much  butter  in  quantity  and  as  good  in  quali- 
ty, aud  after  one  is  through  with  them  for  the 

dairy  they  make  first-rate  beef 

One  great  trouble  with  farm  help,  in  the 
Northwest  especially,  says  our  bright  young 
contemporary,  the  St.  Paul  Farmer,  is  the 
nomadic  character  of  even  the  best  of  the 
hired  men.  They  are  in  Minnesota  this  sea- 
son, in  Dakota  next,  then  in  Kansas  or  Ne- 
braska and  so  on  until  the  round  of  the  States 
and  Territories  has  been  made,  when  they  are 
liable  to  wander  back  to  the  East  unfitted  by 
this  roving  habit  for  permanent  labor  any- 
where   

Many’  farmers  think  they  feed  a dozen  bens 
fairly  well  when  a quart  of  corn  a day  is  sup- 
plied, says  the  Weekly  Press.  But  if  a hen  is 
asked  to  lay  24  eggs  in  30  days— a good  month’s 
work— the  three  pounds  of  eggs  can  hardly  be 
manufactured  from  the  corn,  as  witness: 


Albuminoids 

Sulphur ..... 

Phosphoric  acid  — 
Lime. 


In  Food. 
Grams. 
200 
156 
13,590 
6S8 


In  Eggs. 
Grams. 
:!T5 
122 
15,360 
202,600 


It  wouldn’t  take  long  to  bankrupt  a hen  in 
such  business.  Wbat  she  would  need  to  help 
her  out  would  be  meat  scraps,  bone  meal,  and 

clam  shells 

The  Husbandman  says:  Give  the  boys  good 

tools  to  work  with.  It  encourages  them 

Did  the  Grango  ever  order  a strike? 

Take  the  harness  off  the  horses  during  the 

noon  rest  . . 

To  spoil  milk,  says  the  Orange  County  Farm- 
er by  fermentation  carried  well  on  into  the 
putrefactive  age  is  to  render  it  absolutely  un- 
lit for  fool  an  1 to  a certain  extarp  poisonous 


If  you  must  tipple,  be  honest  enongh  to  call 
for  wine  or  beer— don’t  try  to  humbug  your- 
self and  your  friends  into  the  belief  that  you 
are  a temperance  man  by  drinking  koumiss. 

Judge  says  that  June  is  good  and  fair  and 
wholesome.  There  is  that  frankness  and  large- 
heartedness in  June  that  no  other  month  has. 
It  is  a pity  that  her  aunual  life  should  be  only 
30  days  long 

Somebody  recently  asked  the  Scientific 
American  to  name  au  oil  that  could  be  rubbed 
into  boots  and  shoes  without  interfering  with 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  shoe  blacking,  From 
the  discussion  which  has  followed,  it  appears 
that  crude  castor  oil  gives  the  best  satisfaction. 
It  is  stated  that  the  boots  or  shoes  may  be 
polished  at  night  and  at  once  well  painted  with 
the  oil.  In  the  morning  the  leather  will  be 
found  soft  and  pliable,  while  it  can  be  readily 
polished.  Castor  oil  is  considered  far  better 
than  grease  of  any  kind 

A report  is  given  in  the  Rural  Press  of  the 
case  of  a cow  which  died  after  eating  oleander. 
The  cow  got  into  a front  yard  where  the 
oleander  was  growing.  It  is  stated  that  the 
prussic  acid  in  the  oleander  was  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  the  cow 


Cdwnjmljew. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS  — 
LXXXI. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

From  New  Orleans  to  Mobile;  a swampy 
land;  summer  resorts;  peddlers;  “ colored ” 
travelers;  location  of  Mobile;  a day  in  the 
city;  chats  with  negroes;  business  dull; 
truck  farming. 


From  New  Orleans  we  drifted  on  through 
the  bayous  of  Louisiana  skirting  the  Gulf'of 
Mexico  all  the  way  to  Mobile.  The  earth 
has  been  thrown  up  for  the  railroad  bed 
and  the  ditches  left  by  the  excavations  are 
filled  with  water-salt— and  said  to  be  thrown 
over  the  land  by  the  gales  from  the  Gulf.  It 
was  a picturesque  ride  because  of  the  vegeta- 
tion and  flowers— great  plantations  of  iris,  the 
flowers  red,  blue,  and  yellow— white  water 
lilies  and  palmettos  without  end.  Vines  grow 
luxuriantly  over  every  bit  of  floating  wood 
in  the  swamps  or  pools,  and  contribute  to  the 
general  jungle  of  the  swamps.  The  signs  of 
human  or  animal  life  were  almost  entirely 
absent,  but  we  stopped  at  a number  of  sum- 
mer resorts,  where  we  were  told  the  people 
from  New  Orleans  and  elsewhere  resorted  in 
great  numbers— and  one  hotel  at  Bay  St. 
Louis  had  rooms  for  1,000  guests.  The  shore 
is  indented  all  along  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  Gulf,  and  these  lakes,  or  bays,  as  they  are 
called,  form  pretty  sites  for  towns  and  fur- 
nish good  beaches  for  bathiug.  Very  fine 
oysters  are  also  caught  here,  and  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  train,  venders,  (chiefly  colored 
boys)  were  in  attendance  laden  with  small 
paper  bags  containing  hot  fried  oysters  and 
a piece  of  fresh  bread— both  of  which  were 
delicious.  They  also  tried  to  turn  an  honest 
penny  by  selling  flowers — magnolias,  water 
lilies,  roses,  etc.  At  one  point  a white  man 
came  into  the  train  with  brushes  made  from 
the  root  of  the  palmetto— all  in  one  piece— the 
back  of  the  brush  being  the  hard  part  of  the 
root,  and  the  numerous  fine  fibers  growing  out 
of  it,  constituted  the  brush.  He  declared  that 
they  were  no  “humbug”  but  the  most  service- 
able brushes  in  the  market,  and  the  laddie 
bought  one  to  add  to  his  stock  of  curios  It 
was  more  of  a “curio”  several  days  later 
when  from  warping,  it  had  come  to  be  quite 
out  of  shape.  The  trees  in  the  swamps  are  of 
pine— the  large  ones  cut— with  branches  well 
up  to  the  top. 

Lome  neatly  dressed  colored  people  came 
into  our  car,  and  were  not  expelled,  although 
there  was  a special  car  for  them  “according 
to  law.”  We  went  into  it,  and  found  a pla- 
card up— an  extract  from  the  legislation  of 
Tennessee  requiring  that  first-class  colored 
passengers  shall  be  provided  with  a compart- 
ment free  from  smoking  and  obscene  language 
and  as  good  and  comfortable  as  the  compart- 
ments for  whites.  The  compartment  was,  in 
fact,  the  half  of  a smoking  car,  a partition 
having  been  run  up,  dividing  the  car  into  two 
sections,  and  the  conductor  of  the  train  and 
another  man  sat  in  itsmokiug,  the  few  colored 
women  in  it  either  not  minding  the  smoke  or 
feeling  the  helplessness  of  their  condition.  We 
passed  some  saw  mills,  fragrant  with  piles  of 
yellow  pine  lumber,  and  as  we  neared  Mobile 
(reaching  there  after  a ride  of  seven  hours), 
the  woods  were  very  open  and  clean,  the  slen- 
der, straight  pines,  standing  at  generous  dis- 
tances from  each  other.  In  places  there  were 
great  colonies  of  brilliant  flowers,  resembling 
tulips,  but  we  were  unable  to  procure  any  and 
no  one  was  able  to  give  us  their  local  names, 


and  the  ignorance  of  the  people  everywhere 
concerning  the  commonest  things  about  them 
is  astonishing 

Unless  one  has  a very  accurate  map  he  can 
°rm  from  it  but  an  incorrect  idea  of  the  loca- 
tion of  Mobile.  The  river  which  flows  into 
the  Gulf  here,  upon  which  Mobile  is  built  is 
at  its  mouth  very  wide,  and  is  divided  into 
two  great  streams,  one  of  which  is  called 
Mobile  and  the  other  Tensas  (pronounced  Ten- 
saw),  and  upon  the  west  side  of  the  former  lies 
the  city.  We  stopped  here  for  a day,  and  were 
delighted  with  our  visit.  The  finer  residences 
are  solid,  stately,  large,  old  brick  mansions, 
lee  from  all  modern  architectural  “fandan- 
goes, with  large  rooms  for  the  exercise  of 
that  gracious  hospitality  which  is  a Southern 
characteristic-less  so  since  the  War,  because 
of  the  poverty  of  the  people.  The  magnolia 
rees  along  the  streets  were  superb,  and  as  I 
wondered  how  long  a certain  one  had  been 
growing,  a lady  sitting  nearby  at  a window 
said  it  was  planted  57  years  ago,  and  we  esti- 
mated its  diameter  across  the  branches  as 
eing  fully  30  feet.  A climbing  rose— the  La 
la rque— clambered  everywhere,  and  filled  the 
mr  with  the  fragrance  of  its  white  blossoms 
We  went  into  a market  house,  and  took  some 
refreshments  at  a stall  presided  over  by  a 
neat  colored  woman,  who  had  a stove  in 
it  for  cooking  purposes.  She  had  very 
nice  fried  sweet  potatoes,  but  her  coffee  had 
been  made  early  in  the  day,  and  was  simply 
hot  and  stale.  The  woman  said  that  while 
colored  people  were  better  off  in  some  ways  in 
the  country,  they  were  always  imposed  upon 
by  store-keepers,  who  charged  them  dear  for 
groceries,  etc.,  and  kept  them  continually  in 
debt.  She  said  she  had  got  tired  of  it,  and 
had  told  her  husband  that  she  was  coming  to 
the  city  for  work;  and  yet  so  many  did  come 
to  the  city  that  wages  were  kept  very  low 
We  had  a very  amusing  talk  with  a colored 
man,  of  whom  we  made  some  inquiry  in  the 
street.  He  said  that  the  “wah”  had  broken 
im  up ; prior  to  that  he  had  real  estate  (not 
an  extraordinary  thing  for  a colored  man  to 
own  slaves)  but  now  he  was  reduced  to  the 
most  menial  employment  at  a wage  of  $8  50 
per  week,  and  his  wife  had  been  ill  these  36 
months.  He  had  to  keep  his  family  wheel 
moving  somehow  on  that;  but  it  always  went 
ahead  and  never  back,  for  revolutions 
move  forward!  We  asked  him  about  the 
CO  ege  for  his  people,  and  he  said  it  had  been 
moved  two  miles  out  into  the  country  and 
was  a splendid  school!  All  white  teachers 
rom  the  North,  who  went  away  in  the  sum- 
mer time.  When  the  building  was  in  the 
cffy  it  was  near  a white  school,  he  said,  and  as 
the  two  schools  were  let  out  at  the  same  time 
m the  afternoon,  the  “cbillen  were  alius 
quaw’lm’  ’’—the  black  boys  thought  they  had 
as  much  right  on  the  sidewalk  as  the  white 
boys,  and  so  they  had  trouble.  But  one  night 
the  building  was  burned  down-nearly  burn- 
ing up  the  teachers— and  then  they  moved  the 
school  into  the  couutry.  He  said  he  often 
told  the  “cullud  people”  that  they  didn’t  ap- 
preciate their  freedom— they  seemed  to  think 
it  gave  them  the  right  to  loaf  around  and  be 
lazy. 

The  chief  trade  of  Mobile,  which  was  form- 
erly confined  to  cotton,  now  includes  lumber 
Business  has  been  dull  for  five  years,  owing  to 
the  construction  of  railroads,  which  have  di- 
verted trade  from  the  city  to  other  points. 

But  business  men  were  hopeful  and  there 
seemed  reasonable  ground  for  a steady  growth 
of  the  city.  The  town  has  no  system  of  sew- 
age, but  the  soil  is  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  the 
sewerage  is  quickly  carried  off  into  the  water 
There  is  a great  deal  of  truck  gardening  in 
the  vicinity,  the  early  vegetables  goiug  chiefly 
to  Chicago  and  the  Northwest.  The  soil  is 
well  suited  for  strawberries,  but  the  people 
have  not  as  yet  engaged  in  their  culture  to 
any  marked  extent.  The  berries  were  then 
selling  in  the  Mobile  market  at  20  cents  per 
quart.  Bananas  were  abuudant,  as  well  as 
plantains,  which  are  fried  for  food.  It  was 
the  day  before  Easter  Sunday  and  flowers 
were  hawked  about  the  streets  for  sale  and 
being  carried  into  the  churches.  A girl  had 
come  aboard  the  train  just  before  we  reached 
the  city  with  a superb  bouquet  of  roses— a 
hundred  or  more.  She  said  they  had  all  grown 
in  one  garden,  but  she  only  knew  the  name  of 
one  variety,  which  was  yellow  and  magnifi- 
cent: she  called  it  “Cloth  of  Gold.” 
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farmers  are  seeding  over  again,  but  it  is  so 
late  in  the  season  that  they  have  small  hopes 
of  success.  Garden  truck  and  small  fruits 
ave  had  little  or  no  chance  between  the 
drought  and  the  frosts.  Pastures  and  mea- 
dows are  very  short,  and  it  looks  as  though 
State  Swamp”  would  be  at  a premium  this 
year.  One  effect  of  the  frost  that  will  inter- 
est wheat  raisers  in  the  Northwest  was  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  a 
drill  over  broadcast  seeders.  There  is  but  one 
armer  in  this  section  who  uses  a drill ; out  of 
about  200  acres  he  drilled  in  there  was  hardly 
an  acre  destroyed ; while  some  wheat  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  put  in  with  broadcast 
seeders,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  One 
party  commenced  to  seed  his  oats  with  a 
broadcast  seeder,  but  owing  to  the  wind  he 
changed  it  for  a drill ; the  result  is  very  plain 
—that  so  wed  broadcast  is  mostly  killed  out, and 
the  drilled  is  hardly  hurt  at  all.  f.  a.  h. 

IVew  Jersey. 

Harbourton,  Mercer  Co.,  June  I,  1887.- 
we  are  having  good  growing  weather  now 
end  the  outlook  for  crops  is  fast  improving’ 
Com  and  oats  promise  fairly,  but  wheat  is 
likely  to  be  almost  a failure;  even  those  fields 
that  were  sown  early  and  stood  the  winter 
well  are  now  attacked  by  the  Hessian  fly,  and 
the  straw  is  crinkling  down  badly  and  the  ears 
will  not  fill  well.  Grass  is  rather  short  on  ac- 
count of  a hard  winter  followed  by  a dry 
spring.  Fruit  not  likely  to  be  a full  crop  ex- 
cept peaches.  Wheat  is  selling  from  95  cents 
to  98  cents  per  bushel;  corn,  52  cents;  oats,  32 
cents  to  38  cents  per  bushel  of  30  pounds-  hay 
$11  to  $12;  butter  25  cents  per  pound,  etc. 

d.  j.  b. 

New  York. 

Newark,  Wayne  Co.,  June  2.— Spring 
grains  are  all  sown.  Corn  and  potato  plant- 
ing is  finished.  Potatoes  are  largely  planted 
in  Southern  Wayne  and  the  adjoining  part  of 
Ontario  County,  some  farmers  planting  25  to 
40  acres,  using  improved  machinery  for  plant- 
ing, cultivating,  harvesting.  Peppermint  is 
also  an  important  crop  in  this  countv.  About 
the  usual  amount  has  been  set  this  spring,  and 
ls  looking  fine.  Old  mint  winter-killed  badly. 
Wheat  will  be  a light  crop,  having  been  injured 
in  early  spring  by  drying  winds,  and  freezing 
weather.  Market  prices  are.  wheat,  85  cents: 
potatoes,  65  cents;  butter,  22  cents:’  eggs,  13 
cents.  We  have  had  fine  weather  through 
May.  All  fruits,  grains,  and  vegetables  are 
well  advanced,  looking  remarkably  well. 

w.  h.  F. 

Canastota,  Madison  Co.,  June  4. 

spring  was  very  late  so  that  most  of  the  plant- 
ing has  been  done  this  week.  It  has  been  the 
driest  May  ever  known  here;  in  places  it  was 
so  dry  that  it  was  impossible  to  plow;  but  com- 
mencing with  the  20th,  we  have  had  rain 
nearly  every  day.  Wheat  is  looking  fine. 
Barley  aud  oats  have  been  hurt  by  the 
drought.  There  are  about  200  acres  of  onions 
sowed  here ; a few  pieces  have  been  hurt  by  the 
wire  and  cut-worms;  the  others  are  looking 
fine.  Nearly  1,000  acres  are  being  fitted  this 
yeai  and,  should  the  crop  be  good, next  spring 
there  will  be  1,500  to  2,000  acres  of  onions 
raised  here.  The  ground  seems  to  be  particu- 
lai  ly  adapted  to  the  crop,  many  growers  say- 
ing that  their  crop  last  year  only  cost  them 
12Ji  cents  per  bushel  on  board  the  cars— that 
is  for  seed,  cultivating,  harvesting,  use  of 
land  and  loading  on  cars.  A small  portion  of 
the  crop  has  been  contracted  this  season  for 
42^  cents  per  bushel  of  56  pounds,  w.  a.  k. 

Tennessee. 

Maryville,  Blount  Co.,  May  28.— I have 
been  taking  the  Rural  New-Yorker  for  sev- 
eral years  past  at  Stuart,  Kansas.  We  are 
trying  this  climate  for  health.  Land  here  is 
fearfully  run  down  and  there  seems  to  be  but 
little  enterprise  compared  with  what  one  sees 
in  the  West.  Northern  capital  and  enterprise 
are  beginning  to  stimulate  business  in  many 
places  where  people  from  the  North  are  com- 
ing in  and  settling.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  is  no  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the 
people  born  in  the  South;  but  this  I do  say 
that  slavery  still  hangs  like  the  shadow  of 
death  over  the  South  in  the  existing  system  of 
labor,  aud  that  the  different  system  in  the 
Northern  States  will  slowly  bus  surely,  as  it  is 
introduced  by  immigration,  work  a revolution 
in  the  mode  of  farming  in  the  South,  as  well 
as  stimulate  to  a better  development  of  natur- 
al advantages.  E Q. 
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Minnesota. 

Mentor,  Polk  Co. -Since  my  last  the  pros- 
pects for  good  crops  in  the  Red  River  Valley 
have  changed  for  the  worse.  Extremely  dry 
weather  followed  by  heavy  frost  killed  a large 
amount  of  grain.  A refreshing  shower 
shortly  after  the  frost  helped  what  was  not 
past  redemption,  to  regain  vitality.  The 
effect  was  most  severe  on  the  oat  crop,  some 
pieces  being  almost  entirely  killed  out,  A few 
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of  striking  interest,  the 
series,  will  appear  next 


Very  few  white,  or  indeed  colored 
grapes  of  recent  introduction  have  been 
praised  as  highly  as  the  Empire  State. 
Though  laid  down  last  fall,  it  was  killed 
nearly  to  the  roots  during  the  past  winter 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  and  will  not  bear 
this  year.  As  hardiness  is  said  to  be  one 
of  its  many  fine  qualities,  we  merely  give 
the  above  as  a fact  without  attempting 
to  account  for  it.  The  Worden,  Bright- 
on and  Herbeit  beside  it  were  unharmed. 

“I  was  surprised  and  pleased,” writes 
Dr.  Hoskins  to  the  R.  N.-Y.,  “to  notice 
your  editorial  in  this  week’s  Rural  ‘Re- 
tarders, not  Starters.’  I have  been  sharp- 
ly taken  up  in  agricultural  meetings  and 
elsewhere  for  stating  that  to  be  my  own 
experience,  but  it  is  an  old  and  uniform 
one  with  me.”  He  refers  us  to  a very  in- 
teresting article  on  the  subject  in  the  N. 
E Farmer,  the  pertinent  parts  of  which 
will  appear  under  “What  Others  Say,” 
next  week. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  things  that 
has  ever  occurred  in  our  farm  experience 
is  the  remarkable  effect  of  a light  mulch 
of  manure  upon  a part  of  our  rye-wheat 
hybrids,  put  on  during  early  winter.  On 
the  mulched  portion  every  plant  lived, 
and  they  are  now  the  strongest-growing: 
plants  we  have  ever  seen,  with  heavy 
culms  and  leaves  nearly  an  inch  wide. 
On  the  other  portion  75  per  cent,  of  the 
plants  were  thrown  out  of  the  soil  by  the 
freezings  and  thawings  of  a peculiarly 
trying  winter,  and  of  course  perished. 
Those  that  lived  are  now  as  vigorous  as 
the  others,  perhaps,  but  the  mulch  saved 
thiee-quarters  of  the  crop.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  seeds  were  planted 
in  the  intersections  of  10-inch  squares,  and 
were  therefore  more  liable  to  be  thrown 
out  by  frost  than  in  the  case  of  broadcast 
sowing  or  drilling-in  the  seeds. 


very  superior  facilities  for  holding  the 
exhibition  could  be  secured. 

Two  years  ago  farmers  were  advised  to 
bathe  their  work  horses  with  water  to 
which  Buhach  had  been  added.  It  was 
claimed  that  such  bathing  would  keep 
the  flies  from  worrying  the  animals  while 
at  work.  The  plan  has  given  excellent 
satisfaction  to  many  of  our  readers.  The 
mixture  is  taken  to  the  field  in  a tightly 
corked  bottle.  Every  hour  or  so  the 
neck,  shoulders,  body  and  legs  of  the 
horse  are  sponged  with  this  mixture. 
Every  man  who  owns  a good  team  of 
horses  should  be  glad  to  do  what  he  con- 
veniently can  to  add  to  their  comfort. 
At  this  trying  season  we  have  need  of 
every  ounce  of  work  the  horse  is  capable 
of.  The  man  knows  that  his  own  work 
counts  for  most  when  he  feels  happy  and 
takes  measures  to  promote  his  comfort. 
He  should  know  that  the  same  thing 
holds  true  of  his  faithful  dumb  servant, 
the  horse.  Keeping  a damp  sponge  or 
piece  of  felt  over  the  horse’s  head  while 
in  the  sun,  bathing  him  with  Buhach  and 
water  now  and  then,  taking  off  the  har- 
ness at  noon  and  looking  carefully  after 
his  food  and  drink  require  a little  extra 
time  and  trouble,  but  the  work  pays  a 
good  interest.  Remember  the  horse  this 
hot  weather! 


The  main  street  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  is, 
without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
fully shaded  avenues  in  this  country. 
Great  elms,  wonderful  for  their  age  and 
vigor,  arch  over  the  street  at  a hight  of 
40  feet  above  the  ground.  The  shade 
during  the  hot  summers  is  perfect,  while 
the  view  from  one  end  of  the  street  is  de- 
lightful. A village  improvement  society 
has  done  much  to  keep  these  grand  elms 
in  vigorous  health.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  great  preventive  used  against 
insect  enemies  has  been  moist  printer  s 
ink  smeared  on  cloth  or  paper  and  tied 
about  the  trees.  This  year  the  Paris- 
green  solution  has  been  found  effective  on 
the  smaller  trees,  but  with  the  larger  trees 
much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  drench- 
ing every  part.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
use  an  old-fashioned,  hand-pumping  fire- 
engine  to  throw  a spray  to  the  top  of  the 
trees.  The  trees  stand  in  such  a conspic- 
uous place,  close  to  dwelling  houses  and 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  town  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  arsenites  seems  like  a 
dangerous  expedient. 

The  proposal  to  locate  the  New  York 
State  Fair  permanently  at  Syracuse  is 
meeting  with  considerable  opposition  in 
some  quarters.  The  chief  objections  to 
the  plan  are  that  it  would  take  much  of 
the  interest  away  from  the  enterprise  and 
render  it  too  much  of  a local  affair.  All 
are  taxed  to  support  the  fair  and  better 
satisfaction  will  be  given  if  it  can  be 
held,  as  heretofore,  in  various  parts  of  the 
State.  If  the  fair  is  permanently  located, 
rival  local  societies  will  spring  up  and 
take  much  of  the  interest  away.  These 
are  the  main  objections  urged  against  the 
change.  The  friends  of  the  new  plan  de- 
sire a place  that  will  be  fairly  accessible 
from  all  parts  of  the  State.  They  desire 
permanent  grounds  and  buildings  which 
they  can  improve  and  develop  from  year 
to  year.  Usage  is  against  the  new  plan, 
for  most  of  the  successful  State  fairs  are 
held  in  different  parts  of  the  States,  from 
year  to  year;  still,  if  some  central  point 
could  be  secured  that  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  majority,  it  seems  evident  that 


One  of  the  most  instructive  chapters  in 
Prof.  Storer’s  “Agriculture”  treats  of  ir- 
rigation. The  opinion  is  offered  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  points  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Middle  States  where  a sys- 
tem of  artificial  watering  could  be  easily 
and  cheaply  carried  out.  It  is  a noticeable 
fact  that  every  farmer  or  gardener  who 
has  made  use  of  irrigation  in  Colorado  or 
California  is  confident  that  he  could  go 
back  to  Massachusetts  or  New  York  and 
partially  carry  out  the  system  there. 
There  are  numberless  streams,  brooks, 
ponds  and  lakes  that  offer  an  almost  un- 
limited water  supply  to  those  who  occupy 
the  land  near  them.  It  is  a bold  state- 
ment to  make  that  this  matter  of  control- 
ling a water  supply  is  as  important  as  the 
fertilizer  problem,  yet  during  the  hot,  dry 
weeks  of  July  and  August  there  will  be 
many  to  agree  with  us.  Prof  Storer  be- 
lieves that  the  day  will  come  when  irriga- 
tion will  be  widely  practiced  at  the  East. 

he  pumping  engine  of  the  future,  he 
tb  aks,  will  have  the  sun’s  rays  for  its 
,£AeJ.  Several  machines  for  condensing 
aud  supplying  the  heat  of  the  sun  have 
been  nearly  perfected  and  he  regards  their 
perfection  and  adoption  as  a mere  ques- 
tion of  time.  What  will  the  farming  of 
the  future  belike?  Will  the  implements 
and  methods  of  our  great  grandchildren 
fill  us  with  the  feelings  that  must  come 
to  our  own  ancestors  at  the  sight  of  our 
reapers  and  other  improved  implements? 

GAMBLING  IN  GRAIN. 


There  ia  an  Illinois  law  which  makes 
it  a criminal  offence  to  run  a “corner 
and  force  up  the  prices  of  commodities 
far  beyond  their  legitimate  market  value. 
Neither  do  the  public  prosecutors  attempt, 
r does  public  opinion  demand  the 
enforcement  of  this  law,  however.  A 
week  ago  a warrant  was  issued  under  it 
for  the  arrest  of  P.  D.  Armour  for  corner- 
ing pork,  on  complaint  of  a rival  speculat- 
or; but  although  the  latter  professes  to 
have  ample  proof  to  support  his  charge, 
he  has  just  been  allowed  to  drop  the  case 
on  the  alleged  importunities  of  Armour’s 
friends,  and  not  a voice  has  been  raised 
against  this  gross  failure  to  punish  a 
criminal  action.  An  extremely  stringent 
anti-bucket-shop  law  has  just  been  passed 
by  the  Legislature.  There  is  no  doubt 
the  gambling  evils  it  seeks  to  remove  are 
disastrously  demoralizing  to  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  community ; but  the  gam- 
bling evils  which  the  law  against  “cor- 
nering” produce  has  failed  to  remove  are 
disastrously  demoralizing  to  the  country  at 
large.  Will  the  new  law  be  as  loosely  en- 
forced as  the  old?  If  enforced  more  rigid- 
ly, is  it  because  it  is  directed  only  against 
the  small  fry  among  the  gamblers,  while 
the  old  law  is  directed  against  the  big 
whales  in  the  pool? 

A telegram  from  Chicago  this  morn- 
ing tells  us  that  the  houses  composing  the 
clique  that  is  manipulating  the  present 
corner  in  wheat  have  already  taken  in  be- 
tween $1,250,000  and  $1,500,000  profits 
on  the  deal  since  it  commenced ; that  the 
expense  so  far  in  carrying  charges,  inter- 
est, commissions,  etc.,  foot  up  between 
$800,000  and  $900,000;  that  the  clique 
pays  yL  cent  commission  04  cent  each 
way);  that  the  16,000,000  bushels  of  cash 
wheat  in  store  average  the  clique  83  cents 
to  85  cents,  and  that  an  obstinate  short 
interest  representing  8,000,000  to  10,000,- 
000  bushels  will  not , settle.  For  many 


years  past  the  Chicago  newspapers  have 
treated  speculators  in  wheat  as  the  most 
useful  class  of  merchants,  and  have  con- 
stantly argued  that  the  creation  by  them 
of  “a  large  market”  for  farm  products 
was  beneficial  to  the  farmer.  Now.  how- 
ever, they  are  loudly  denouncing  the  en- 
cumbrances to  trade  produced  by  the 
present  movement.  Twenty-eight  hundred 
cars  loaded  with  wheat,  some  containing 
1,000  bushels,  have  accumulated  there 
awaiting  an  opportunity  to  unload.  The 
elevators  are  so  full  that  holders  of  wheat 
on  the  track  are  paying  the  owners  of 
corn  and  oats  in  the  elevators  to  move 
their  grain  so  as  to  make  room  for  wheat, 
order  that  it  may  be  deliverable  on 
contract.  The  damage  done  to  the  gen- 
eral trade  of  the  city  is  so  great  that  pro- 
tests from  business  men  of  all  classes  are 
loud  against  a continuance  of  this  unnat- 
ural state  of  the  market,  and  against  the 
continued  aid  given  by  the  banks  to  the 
ruinous  speculation  now  in  progress. 

What  do  the  unscrupulous  speculators 
about  these  protests,  or  about  the 
injury  their  action  is  causing  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  and  the  fair  fame 
of  its  business  methods?  They  have  mil- 
lions at  stake,  and  all  they  care  about  is 
to  save  themselves  from  loss  and  pile  up 
their  gains  as  high  as  possible.  Why 
should  they  pay  any  heed  to  public  opin- 
ion which  censures  their  conduct,  but 
which  prostrates  itself  before  the  millions 
that  conduct  has  wrung  from  the  people? 

No  class  in  the  community  suffers  more 
from  such  transactions  than  do  farmers. 

A large  share  of  the  great  competition 
which  American  farmers  have  been  meet- 
ing of  late,  and  -which  has  so  sorely  de- 
pressed the  prices  of  their  products,  has 
been  due  to  American  gambling  in  grain. 
Over  and  over  again  American  speculators 
have  held  the  prices  of  wheat  in  this 
country  away  above  those  in  Europe,  keep- 
ing back  the  American  supply  in  order  to 
force  other  countries  to  pay  an  unnatural 
price.  This  has  very  naturally  produced 
distrust  and  indignation  abroad;  hence 
railroads  have  been  built  to  tap  the  wheat- 
producing  regions  of  India  and  Russia; 
wheat  growing  .has  been  stimulated  in 
Australasia,  South  America,  and  Egypt; 
almost  prohibitory  tariffs  have  been  enact 
ed  in  Germany  and  France,  and  the  de- 
pendence of  Europe  on  American  supply 
has  been  reduced  as  far  as  possible. 
The  high  prices  produced  by  corners  do  not 
benefit  the  farmers  of  the  country,  most  of 
whom  have  parted  with  all  their  salable 
grain  long  before  the  wild  speculation 
begins;  but  the  demoralization  produc- 
ed by  them  in  home  and  foreign  markets, 
greatly  injures  the  agricultural  communi 
ty,  by  increasing  the  amount  of  foreign 
competition  and  closing  many  profitable 
foreign  markets.  The  longer  speculation 
is  allowed  to  rule  American  markets, . the 
poorer  will  be  the  prospect  for  American 
farmers.  A more  healthy  public  opinion 
must,  however,  soon  prevail.  Then  spec 
ulation  in  food  products  will  be  considered 
inimical  to  the  public  welfare,  and  gamb- 
lers in  produce  will  be  placed  on  the  same 
level  as  gamblers  at  cards. 


brevities. 


If  you  want  lots  of  vines  and  few  straw- 
berries, plant  Bonanza. 

Mr  Gillette’s  article  “The  Hop-Plant 
Louse”  may  help  hop  growers. 

The  12th  annual  meeting  of  the  Nursery- 
men’s Associaton  will  take  place  in  Chicago 
the  15-16-17.  Secretary,  D.  W.  Scott,  Galena, 
Hlinois. 

Read  Prof.  Arnold’s  remarks  on  Koumiss; 
Peter  B.  Mead’s  estimate  of  the  American 
Wonder  Machine;  Mr.  “Grundy’s”  statements 
respecting  swine  plague. 

The  bird  killers  and  “sportsmen”  will  not 
like  our  cartoon  for  next  week  Farmers  who 
are  making:  their  annual  fight  against  insect 
enemies  will  appreciate  its  truth. 

“The  expense  of  a windmill  has  been  for 
eight  years  about  four  ounces  of  castor  oil 
once  in  three  weeks,  and  not  more  than  25 
cents  besides.”  So  writes  Mr.  Whittemore. 
See  page  400. 

Almost  every  family  has  its  own  popular 
“summer  drink.”  These  range  from  oat-meal 
and  water  to  root  beer,  or  “switehell.”  We 
have  never  found  anything  that  suited  us  bet- 
ter than  cold  milk  or  butter-milk. 

Mr.  Blaine  thinks  the  ice  business  is  a 
model  industry.  The  crop  takes  nothing  from 
the  land— about  the  only  crop,  by  the  way, 
that  does  not— and  the  gathering  of  it  pro- 
vides good  winter  work  for  hundreds  of  men. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  a pretty  valu 
able  crop,  too. 

Of  the  13  Patagonian  eggs  for  which  we 
paid  five  dollars  to  Mr.  S.  Wilson,  of  Mechan- 
icsville.  Pa.,  three  only  hatched  out:  and  the 
chicks  are  all  of  different  colors.  We  have 
engaged  another  setting  for  July,  the  earliest 
time  they  can  be  procured,  with  whir1- 
hope  to  be  more  fortunate. 

“When  I see  that  tree  I like  to  stop  and 
take  a long  breath,”  said  Editor  Stiles  as  he 
stopped  to  admire  a 10-feet  specimen  of  Abies 
pungens  in  the  Rural  Grounds,  there  is 
indeed  scarcely  anything  among  conifers  to 


equal  the  refreshing  beauty  of  its  new  shoots. 

This  is  the  Blue  Colorado  Spruce. 

If  we  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  method 
of  destroying  rose  bugs  which  our  contempor- 
aries advocate,  viz  . hand-picking,  we  fear 
that  we  should  leave  all  infested  plants  to 
their  fate.  Those  who  try  the  pyrethrurn 
remedy,  which  the  Rural  several  years  ago 
and  since  has  found  effectual,  will  not  waste 
much  time  in  hand-picking. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  favor  with  which  en- 
silage is  regarded  in  the  West,  just  now.  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture of  Michigan  has  decided  to  build  a 
much  larger  silo  than  the  one  now  in  use.  The 
old  silo  will  be  filled  with  clover  this  year. 

It  was  originally  constructed  so  that  if  the  en- 
silage proved  a failure  the  silo  could  be  used 
as  a root  cellar. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  received  from  J.  V.  Henry 
Nott,  of  Kingston  N.  Y. , 14  eggs  of  the  new 
breed  of  poultry  called  Grav  Downs.  They 
were  put  under  a good  hen  May  12  and  nine 
healthy  chicks  hatched  out  in  21%  days.  Four 
are  white  and  five  nearly  black.  This  breed 
is  a sport  of  the  Plymouth  Rock,  remarkable 
for  their  downy  feathers  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  unable  to  fly  over  ordinary  fences. 

Last  Sunday  a preacher  in  this  city  said 
that  during  the  previous  week,  in  the  space 
between  Denver  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  1,500 
people  had  died  from  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
liquors.  If  cholera  or  anv  plague  of'like  na- 
ture had  carried  away  that  number  of  peo- 
ple the  whole  country  would  be  on  fire  with 
excitement.  Yet  every  week  sees  this  vast 
number  of  deaths  from  drunkenness,  and  the 
public  hardly  stirs  itself  to  put  down  the  evil. 

For  some  reason  our  season  of  “oniony” 
milk  and  butter  was  shorter  than  usual  this 
year.  The  cows  seemed  to  lose  their  taste  for 
the  wild  onion  earlier  than  last  year.  About 
the  only  cure  for  this  pest  is  to  dig  it  out  of 
the  pastures.  Farmers  are  sometimes  told 
that  saltpeter  added  to  the  milk  will  remove 
this  unpleasant  taste.  We  cannot  learn  that 
this  treatment  is  effective.  The  farmer  who 
soils  his  cattle  has  little  to  fear. 

Last  year  we  suggested  a “Weed  Day.” 
The  idea  was  for  the  farmers  of  a neighbor- 
hood to  set  apart  one  day.  or  a portion  of  a 
day,  to  making  war  upon  the  weeds  in  vacant 
or  public  places.  Such  united  action  would 
do  much  to  clear  out  the  hated  vegetation 
that  eats  out  so  much  of  the'farmVsubstance. 
Here  is  a chance  for  the  Grange  to  organize  a 
new  and  taking  celebration.  Patrons  are  mak- 
ing much  of  Arbor  Day.  Let  them  now  in- 
augurate “Weed  Day.” 

Lime  should  never  be  largely  used  on  aDy 
soil  without  first  experimenting  with  it  on  a 
small  scale.  In  certain  soils  it  is  of  great 
value,  but  in  some  others  it  does  lasting  injury. 

In  two  fields  of  limestone  soil,  many  miles 
apart  in  Brush  and  Penn’s  Vallies,  Pa.,  where 
lime  had  been  applied  more  than  60  years  ago, 
the  parts  covered  by  it  can  be  plainly  seen 
ever  since,  in  the  weak,  imperfect  growth, 
especially  of  clover  and  corn,  which  never 
grow  healthily  or  to  full  size  there. 

Why  are  two  vent-holes  in  the  top  of  a can 
better  proof  than  oue  of  the  wbolesomeness  of 
the  preserved  contents?  Because  the  presence 
of  two  holes  proves  that  the  vent-hole  has  been 
closed  in  the  first  stage  of  the  cooking,  so  that 
a second  hole  is  required  in  the  second  stage; 
while  the  presence  of  only  one  vent-hole  shows 
that  during  the  first  stage  of  cooking  the  vent- 
hole has  been  open,  rendering  the  contents 
liable  to  contamination  from  the  inrush  of 
foul  vat-water.  For  full  explanation  read 
“Asparagus  Canning”  page  383. 

Almost  every  week  we  receive  letters  from 
our  subscribers  relating  to  cattle  which  are 
sick  with  a disease  so  like  pleuro-pneumo- 
nia  that  the  owners  are  anxious  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  and  positively  determine  what  the 
disease  is.  Oftentimes  this  anxiety  proves 
unfounded,  but  in  several  instances  outbreaks 
of  the  dread  disease  have  been  discovered  in 
this  way.  While  we  are  always  glad  to  do 
what  we  can  for  our  friends,  we  must  repeat 
what  we  have  previously  said,  that  the  surest 
and  quickest  way  to  determine  the  matter  is 
to  send  directly  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington.  Write  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  as  clearly  as  possible  and  state 
the  facts  regarding  the  history  of  the  animals. 
First  of  all  read  carefully  the  article  by  Dr. 
Kilborne  on  page  166  of  the  Rural  of 
April  16. 

The  farmers  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y., 
are  in  a sad  plight  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  among  their 
herds.  There  are  30,000  cattle  in  the  infected 
district, involving  a capital  of  about  $1,200,000. 
All  infected  herds  are  being  rapidly  slaught- 
ered. and  all  suspected  are  strickly  quaran- 
tined. The  Government  allows  $20  for  an  in- 
fected cow  and  $40  for  a healthy  beast  killed 
by  way  of  precaution,  or  more  if  the  ani- 
mal is  specially  valuable.  For  years  the 
county  has  been  furnishing  a good  deal  of  the 
milk  for  this  market;  but  the  trade  is  now 
nearly  paralyzed,  and  cannot  regain  its  ordin- 
ary volume  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions till  next  fall.  Other  places  should  be 
warned,  and  take  prompt  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  the  plague  on  its  first  appear- 
ance. 

New  Yorkers,  of  all  grades  of  society,  are 
fond  of  flowers.  Those  who  live  in  the  coun- 
try and  do  business  in  the  city  come  in  every 
morning  at'this  season  laden  with  roses.  The 
other  day  a man  came  across  one  of  the  fer- 
ries with  a basket  of  red  roses  in  his  hand.  A 
crowd  of  rough-looking  workmen  stood  on  a 
street  corner.  The  man’s  hat  blew  off.  One 
of  the  workmen  stopped  it  and  brought  it 
back ; as  a reward  he  got  a rose  for  himself 
and  each  one  of  his  companions.  It  was  odd 
to  see  them,  later  in  the  day.  working  on  the 
dock,  each  one  with  a rose  piuned  to  his  shirt. 
In  the  ordinary  “pretty  story”  these  men 
would  have  reformed  as  the  result  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  flowers.  We  doubt  if  this  came 
true,  but  we  do  believe  the  day’s  work  was  a 
little  brighter  and  easier  because  the  roses 
were  worn.  Very  likely  they  were  taken 
home'at  night  for  children  to  see.  It  is  better 
to  believe  that  they  were. 
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HOW  TO  TRAIN  PEACH  AND  OTHER 
TENDER  TREES  SO  THEY  MAY  BE 
PROTECTED  IN  WINTER. 

My  method  of  training  peach  trees  is  shown 
at  Fig.  227,  where  a is  the  horizontal  trunk, 
d a support  to  keep  the  trunk  off  the  ground! 
and  e a stake  to  which  the  upright  trunk  is 
fastened.  To  train  a tree,  procure  one  not 


more  than  a year  old,  or  one  just  budded 
would  be  better;  plant  it  where  you  wish  it 
to  stand,  and  allow  it  to  grow  straight  up.  It 
must  be  looked  to  as  often  as  once  a week,  and 
all  branches  must  be  broken  off  as  soon  as 
they  are  long  enough  to  be  taken  hold  of  with 
thumb  and  finger;  but  be  careful  not  to  break 
off  the  leaves  of  the  main  trunk.  About  a 
month  before  frost  is  expected,  stop  breaking 
off  the  branches.  The  tree  will  put  out  a few 
short  branches,  but  the  main  trunk  will  be 
checked  in  its  growth  and  ripen  its  wood  suffi- 
ciently to  endure  the  winter.  About  the  time 
of  the  first  hard  frost,  carefully  bend  the 
ti'unk  to  the  ground,  and  fasten  it  there  by  a 
hooked  stick  driven  into  the  earth  near  the 
root,  as  at  b.  When  winter  has  fairly  set  in, 
place  a few  evergreen  boughs  or  straw  over 
the  whole  length  of  the  tree,  with  some  light 
sticks  on  the  covering  to  keep  it  from  being 
blown  off.  In  the  spring,  when  the  frost  is 
out  of  the  ground,  remove  the  covering  and 
the  stick  that  holds  the  tree  down,  and  allow 
the  latter  to  resume  its  upright  position. 
After  it  has  started  to  grow,  cut  off  the 
branches,  leaving  but  one  bud  to  grow,  and 
treat  it  in  the  same  way  as  during  the  previous 
season.  By  fall  the  trunk  will  be  from  six  to 
ten  feet  high,  long  enough  for  a first  trial ; 
bend  it  to  the  ground  and  cover. 

In  the  spring  when  you  remove  the  covering 
leave  the  tree  down  and  allow  only  one  bud  to 
grow.  This  will  push  straight  up  and  send 
out  branches,  only  a few  of  which  should  be 
allowed  to  grow,  and  they  should  be  trained 
fan-shaped,  parallel  with  the  horizontal  trunk. 
Be  sure  to  have  a stout  stake  driven  into  the 
ground  to  fasten  the  upright  trunk  to.  Other 
stakes  may  be  driven  along  the  side  of  the 
fan  to  fasten  the  branches  to  as  needed.  In 
the  fall  loosen  the  head  of  the  tree  from  all  its 
stakes,  and  after  placing  straw  or  other  ma- 
terial on  the  ground  to  keep  the  twigs  off  the 
soil,  bring  the  head  down  sideways  to  the 
ground  and  fasten  it  there;  then  put  on  the 
covering.  The  horizontal  trunk  can,  without 
injury,  be  easily  twisted  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  head  to  lie  on  the  ground,  and  this  can  be 
done  for  a good  many  years,  for  this  horizon- 
tal trunk  does  not  increase  in  size  nearly  so 
fast  as  the  upright  trunk  does. 

The  trees  will  begin  to  bear  the  next  year 
after  the  head  is  first  formed.  There  are 
three  things  that  are  very  important  to  insure 
success.  First  the  protection  of  the  horizontal 
trunk  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  else  the 
bark  will  be  killed  all  along  the  top.  I lost 
some  trees  this  way. 

I find  the  neatest  way  is  to  swathe  the  trunk 
in  straw.  Take  a handful  of  rye  straw  and 
with  a twine  string  fasten  it  to  the  trunk,  be- 
ginning at  the  root,  and  tie  the  twine  around 
at  intervals  along  the  whole  length ; the  up- 
per side  only  need  be  covered.  The  covering 
should  be  left  on  the  whole  year.  Second: 
be  sure  that  no  water  can  stand  around  any 
part  of  the  tree  at  any  time  during  winter. 
Third:  keep  the  ground  perfectly  clean  from 
weeds  for  a good  way  away  from  the  tree, 
and  mice  will  not  be  likely  to  trouble  it  in 
winter,  as  experience  proves  that  they  do  not 
run  far  on  ground  that  is  clear  of  grass  or 
weeds. 

One  caution  about . covering — do  not  cover 
too  early  and  do  not  put  on  much  cover- 


ing. Last  winter  I covered  some  of  mine 
too  thickly  with  evergreens,  and  the 
snow  drifted  in  and  made  a deep  drift;  this 
would  have  been  all  right  if  there  had  been  no 
thaws  during  winter,  but  there  were  several, 
and  the  snow  was  partially  melted  and  becom- 
ing  compacted  turned  to  ice  which  completely 
encased  the  twigs,  and  some  of  the  trees  were 
thus  killed.  Others  that  were  but  lightly 
covered  came  out  all  right  and  are  now,  May 
18,  in  bloom : still  others  that  were  bent  down 
and  held  with  light  pieces  of  wood  and  not 
covered  at  all  are  now  in  bloom.  In  future  I 
think  I shall  cover  with  pieces  of  board. 
This  will  probably  be  sufficient  and  much  less 
work  than  cutting  evergreens  in  the  fall  and 
then  clearing  them  away  in  spring. 

There  are  many  localities  at  the  North 
where  the  climate  is  too  severe  to  allow  the 
raising  of  any  of  the  better  sorts  of  stone 
fruits  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  by  training  the 
trees  in  this  manner  a good  supply  may  be 
had  for  the  family,  or  for  market  if  any  one 
should  choose  to  plant  largely.  This  method, 
as  seen  on  paper  may  appear  to  require  a 
good  deal  of  work,  but  when  the  trees  once 
get  into  bearing  you  will  find,  as  I do,  that  it 
is  considerably  less  work  to  put  down  and 
cover  a tree  than  it  is  to  prune  and  cover  a 
grape-vine,  and  who  would  be  without  grapes 
on  account  of  the  trouble  of  covering  the 
the  vines  in  any  place  where  they  will  ripen? 
One  more  caution— be  careful  to  choose 
such  sorts  as  will  ripen  before  the  first  frosts. 
Chittenden  Co.,  Vt.  j.  t.  macomber. 


forestry,  landscape  gardening,  vegetable  gar- 
dening, the  nursery,  etc.,  etc.,  each  to  work 
in  unison  with  the  head  and  as  part  of  the 
great  central  system.  While  this  plan  meets 
with  much  favor,  there  is  considerable  oppo- 
sition manifested,  principally  by  the  friends 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society.  The 
members  of  the  latter  association  seem  to  feel 
that  its  age  and  honorable  record  should  en- 
title it  to  more  consideration  than  it  receives 
at  the  hands  of  the  American  Horticultural 
Society. 

The  Columbus  Horticultural  Society  held  a 
“strawberry  meeting”  last  week.  The  berry 
was  treated  from  almost  every  point  of  view. 
Here  is  the  programme:  “From  a Botanical 
Standpoint,”  “From  a Culinary  Standpoint,” 
“From  an  Originator’s  Standpoint,”  “From 
an  Entomologist’s  Standpoint,”  “From  a 
Literary  Standpoint,”  “From  a Chemical 
Standpoint,”  and  “From  an  Experimenter’s 
Standpoint.”  This  plan  of  selecting  one  fruit 
and  treating  it  from  all  sides  is  an  admirable 
one. 


The  Cob  and  Molasses  Remedy  for  the 
Plum  Curculio  is  au  old  one, that  appears  in 
some  of  the  papers  nearly  every  year,  and 
like  hundreds  of  other  so-called  remedies,’ 
continues  to  find  enthusiastic  advocates  who 
report  wonderful  success  with  it.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  and  thoroughly  tried  at  the  Michi- 
gan Agricultural  College  without  doing  the 
least  good.  Although  the  cobs  may  be  found 
full  of  insect  life  in  the  fall,  that  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  that  the  curculio  in  any  stage 
of  development  is  there.  The  little  larvae  or 
grubs  of  the  curculio  become  full-grown  and 
enter  the  ground  before  the  fall  months  come 
on, and  there  remain  until  the  following  May, 
when  they  come  forth  again  as  little  grayish 
beetles.  The  curculio  is  in  no  way  a sweet- 
loving  insect  and  could  no  more  be  reared  on 
molasses  and  corn-cobs  than  a child  could  be 
reared  on  green  plums.  The  only  sure  reme- 
dy known  is  that  of  jarring  the  trees  and 
catching  the  beetles  on  sheets  and  destroying 
them.  This  work  should  be  begun  soon  after 
the  flowers  fall,  and  be  repeated  as  often  as 
two  or  three  curculios  can  be  taken  at  a 
time  and  kept  up  until  they  all  disappear. 
Lansing,  Mich.  c_  P G- 

Small  Fruit  Notes.— The  winter  has 
damaged  many  varieties  of  grapes.  Cuthbert 
Raspberries  were  killed  nearly  to  the  ground. 
Marlboros  are  but  little  better.  Hansell  was 
killed  one-third  back.  I think  the  Turner  is 
sound.  Blackcaps  also  suffered,  but  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  distinguish  between  blight  and  wid- 
ter-killing.  At  any  rate,  Gregg,  Nemaha, 
Souhegan  and  Shaffer  are  all  hurt,  the  Gregg 
the  most.  The  Snyder  Blackberries  seemed 
to  be  hurt  in  some  places  here— for  the  first 
time,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  on  high  land. 
This  is  strange,  as  apple,  peach  and  pear  trees 
were  much  more  injured  in  1884-5.  The 
Evergreen  Blackberry  is  again  killed  back— 
not  worth  planting  here.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  Prunus  Pissardii.  The  Shannon  Ap- 
ple is  very  tender.  B,  B 

Farmingdale,  Ills. 

3ntuisH  So  rift  its. 

SOCIETY  NOTES. 

For  several  years  the  Grange  has  appointed 
“Children’s  Day”  regularly.  On  this  day  a 
picnic  or  other  meeting  is  held  and  the  chil- 
dren take  the  places  of  older  people.  They 
prepare  the  programme,  sit  first  at  the  table 
and  generally  conduct  themselves  as  they 
think  old  folks  should.  The  plan  has  worked 
well  in  most  instances.  The  idea  is  to  en- 
courage dignity  and  responsibility  in  th6 
children. 


Mr.  Powderly’s  advice  to  the  Knights  of 
Labor  to  parade  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  to 
carry  no  flag  but  the  Stars  and  Stripes  will 
commend  itself  to  every  American  citizen. 
The  Fourth  of  July  celebration  should  be  kept 
up.  Too  many  farmers  want  to  keep  at  work 
and  to  keep  the  boys  at  work  too.  This  is  not 
a paying  business. 

In  the  report  of  the  American  Horticultural 
Society  for  1886  is  an  article  on  “The  Unifica- 
tion of  Horticultural  Societies.”  It  is  pro- 
posed to  form  a National  horticultural  society 
with  auxiliary  branches  devoted  to  pomology, 


. CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.— The  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  this 
institution  is  sent  us  from  Prof.  G.  H.  Cook, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  It  is  the  best  of  the 
series.  Of  the  200  pages  in  the  volume,  114  are 
devoted  to  the  fertilizer  problem.  The  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  relations  of  fertiliz- 
ers are  discussed  at  length.  Five  sets  of  field 
experiments  were  conducted  and  are  here  faith- 
fully reported.  A good  deal  of  space  is  given 
up  to  a report  of  the  sorghum  experiments 
which  have  been  conducted  at  Rio  Grande,  N. 
J.  Facts  regarding  fodder  and  feeds  have 
been  brought  out  during  the  past  few  years, 
which  every  New  Jersey  farmer  should  inves- 
tigate. There  is  not  a farmer  in  the  State 
who  cannot  learn  something  about  his  business 
by  reading  this  report.  * 

American  Horticultural  Society.— Re- 
port of  the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting,  held  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  7-10, 1886.  From 
Secretary  W.H.  Reagan,  Greencastle,  Indiana. 
This  volume  contains  the  papers  read  at  this 
meeting  and  the  discussions  which  followed 
them.  These  230  pages  contain  a vast  amount 
of  practical  information.  Some  of  the  bright^ 
est  minds  in  American  horticulture  have  co"- 
tributed  to  this  volume.  The  topics  are  al*' 
ti.nely  and  well  treated.  Every  part  of  the 
country  is  represented.  The  volume  makes  a 
standard  horticultural  work  and  should  be 
read  by  all  gardeners  and  fruit  men. 

Water  For  Farm  Purposes.— Catalogue 
from  Smith  & Woodward,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
—This  firm  supply  the  Eureka  Windmill, 
which  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the 
New  Orleans  Exposition  in  1885.  This  mill 
has  an  excellent  reputation  wherever  it  has 
been  tried.  Every  part  of  it  is  described  and 
illustrated  so  fully  in  this  catalogue  that  one 
can  readily  understand  the  points  of  superior- 
ity claimed  for  it  The  pamphlet  also  con- 
tains some  excellent  advice  to  those  who  wish 
to  provide  their  farms  with  a sure  water  sup- 
ply- 

Iowa  Botany.— Bulletin  from  the  Botani- 
cal Department  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
College,  Byron  D.  Halstead,  Professor  of  Bot- 
any. The  course  in  Botany  at  Ames  is  an 
excellent  one.  It  resembles  that  at  Lansing, 
Michigan,  in  the  fact  it  is  extremely  practi- 
cal. The  student  is  taken  out  into  the  woods 
and  fields  and  taught  to  study  his  lesson  from 
a twig  or  a leaf  before  he  looks  into  a text- 
book. Much  of  the  matter  in  this  pamphlet 
was  prepared  by  the  students  as  a part  of  their 
regular  botanical  work. 

Minnesota  Horticulture.— Report  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society  for 
1887.  This  volume  of  480  pages  contains  the 
transactions  of  the  society  from  March,  1886 
to  March,  1887,  the  proceedings  of  the  Minne- 
sota Amber  Cane  Association,  essays,  etc. 
This  is  one  of  the  ablest  reports  of  the  year. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  it  in  this 
short  notice.  A large  edition  ought  to  be 
printed  and  a copy  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  fruit  lover  in  the  State. 

Buckeye  Machines.— Circular  from  Ault- 
man,  Miller  & Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  concerning 
the  business  done  in  foreign  countries  with 
these  machines.  It  appears  that  in  South 
America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  the 
Buckeye  is  ahead  of  other  machines  in  public 
favor.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that 
at  the  various  field  trials,  the  Buckeye  has 
come  in  ahead  almost  invariably. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  For  Market.— This  ex- 
cellent pamphlet  of  23  pages  is  reprinted  from 
the  report  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. It  is  a familiar  talk  by  John  E. 
Russell  former  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board.of  Agriculture.  It  is  a very  sound  and . 
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TUSSAH  SILKS 

Exclusively  controlled  by 

JAMES  McCREERY  & CO. 

Oneot  the  most  appropri- 
ate and  useful  Silk  Fabrics 
for  Nil  miner  wear.  The 
last  200  pieces  will  be  dis- 
posed of  by  them  between 
now  and  their  July  stock- 
taking- at  a marked  reduc- 
tion in  prices.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  above,  there 
will  also  be  sold  several 
lots  ot  Summer  Silks,  Fou- 
lard, and  F^aiicv  Silks  and 
Velvets.  Samples  sent  on 
application. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL 

from  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try will  receive  careful 
and  prompt  attention. 

JAMES  ItCBEEIT  t GO, 

Broadway  and  11th  St., 
Kew  York. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 

MUSIC,  FINE  ARTS,  ORATORY, 

Literature,  English  Branches,  French,  German, 
Italian,  etc.  LARGEST  and  Best  Equipped  in  the 
World.  100  Instructors,  2186  Students  last  year.  Board 
and  Room  with  Steam  Heat  and  Electric  Light. 
Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  8, 1887.  Ill'd  Calendar  free.  Ad- 
dress E.  TOURJEE,  I)ir.,  Franklin  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A A¥lviniA. 

Will  lead  the  world  and  the  millions  of  people  will 
proclaim  it  the  very  Best  washing  machine  yet  invent- 
ed. Paten*  applied  for  and  for  sale.  Send  for  descrip- 
tive circulars  to  W.  Li.  G.  APPLEBY,  1 

Germantown,  Md. 

RUCKEYE 

M 1 * thought  iron 

- Punched  Rail  Fbucb 


0«r«  Bon...,  Cem.terlM  o»Prt& 
IfiON  TURBlNF  wYvt^  ^Ibo,  manufacturer*  of  tha 

IKON  TURBLNE  WLND  ENQINES,  BUCKEYE  FORCE  FUMPf. 

MOWERS  ETC  * 

■cnaiorlllumated  Catalogue*  and  Price*  to  ^ 

MAST,  FOOS  & CO..  Springfield.  O hjft 


PfiMsjMa  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa, 

Standard  Engines  k 8aw  Mills. 

’ ™ Sf'  . Send  for  Illustrated 

Av  Catalogue. 
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ork.  Pa, 


sensible  talk  and  every  farmer  in  the  country 
can  read  it  with  advantage  to  himself.  It  is 
sent  free  by  T.  W.  Lawford  & Co. /Baltimore 
Md.  Send  for  it. 

The  Armstrong  Engine.— Circular  from 
Armstrong  Bros,  Springfield,  Ohio.  This  is 
claimed,  in  the  circular,  to  be  the  best  verti- 
cal engine  and  boiler  made.  The  reasons  why 
this  claim  is  made  are  set  forth  in  thelcircu- 
lar  with  force  and  clearness.  Some1  strong 
testimonials  are  given  from  those  who  have 
used  these  engines.  Send  for  the  circular  and 
look  it  over. 

Improved  Stock  Breeders’  Association 
of  Iowa.— Proceedings  of  the  13th  annual 
meeting.  From  F.  B.  Stacy,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 
—This  association  is  noted  for  its  enterprise. 
Its  meetings  are  always  well  attended  and  the 
members  are  sure  to  hear  something  of  value. 
Those  who  read  this  volume  will  be  well  re- 
paid for  their  pains. 

Gall  Powders. — Circular  from  Moore 
Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y.— These  powders  are  to 
be  used  on  collar  or  saddle  galls  on  horses. 
They  heal  such  sores  quickly  and  well.  There 
are  many  testimonials  from  those  who  have 
used  them.  A horse  with  sore  shoulders  is  a 
very  unprofitable  animal. 

Experiments  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Sugar.— Pamphlet  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  These  experiments  were  made 
at  Magnolia  Station,  La.,  and  are  valuable 
chiefly  to  those  engaged  in  the  sugar  business 
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Woman’s  Work. 

CONDUCTED  HY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


OP  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN. 

A Topeka  woman  wlio  invented  an  egg- 
beater  is  said  to  have  sold  the  patent  for 
$1,400. 

A novel  match  box  is  in  the  form  of  a 
snuffed  candle-end,  with  blackened  wick  and 
imitation  grease  dropping  down  the  side.  It 
can  hardly  be  called  artistic. 

Surah  in  changeable  check  is  popular  for 
summer  wear.  It  is  very  soft  in  texture  and 
for  this  reason  is  likely  to  wear  better  than 
ordinary  summer  silk. 

The  Garibaldi  waists,  revived  in  England 
last  year,  appear  likely  to  attain  some  favor 
here.  They  are  certainly  very  comfortable, 
but  not  becoming,  except  to  poor  figures, 
whose  deficiencies  they  hide. 

Parasols  are  wonderfully  pretty  and  won- 
derfully elaborate  this  season.  The  plain 
coaching  shape,  with  contrasting  lining,  is 
most  useful  for  general  wear.  Serviceable, 
yet  pretty  sun-shades  are  of  tan-colored 
pongee,  but  those  with  blue  linings  should  be 
avoided,  as  they  give  a very  unbecoming 
shade  to  the  complexion. 

The  jaunty  sailor  hats  so  popular  last  sum- 
mer are  still  to  be  worn  this  year.  When 
worn  with  a neat,  albeit  somewhat  masculine, 
chemisette  and  necktie  they  give  a very  fresh 
and  youthful  aspect. 

The  Chautauquan  says  one  can  never  be 
too  wary  about  answering  advertisements 
which  promise  large  rewards  and  small  work. 
Miss  Susan  Hayes  Ward,  a contributor  to 
that  magazine,  calls  attention  to  a trap  set  in 
many  papers  for  women  of  small  means  desir- 
ing home  employment.  The  advertiser  repre- 
sents himself  as  an  art  society,  usually  located 
in  Boston,  which  sends  silk,  satin,  or  some- 
thing to  be  decorated,  on  re?eiptofa  small 
amount  of  money.  Either  the  money  is  never 
heard  from,  or,  if  the  materials  are  sent,  the 
work  returned  is  said  to  be  unsatisfactory, 
and  so  never  paid  for.  The  Woman’s  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston  says: 

“A  little  thought  or  perhaps  a little  experi- 
ence in  the  matter  will  show  the  fraudulent 
character  of  such  advertisements.  If  any  one 
really  had  any  such  decorative  work  to  be  done 
here  in  Boston,  the  simple  announcement  in 
any  morning  paper  would  bring  hundreds  of 
applicants,  skilled  and  capable  artists,  who 
would  gladly  do  the  work  for  small  pay.” 

TWO  FEMININE  PROBLEMS. 

Just  now  there  are  two  much-agitated 
questions  before  us,  which  are  discussed  and 
re-discussed  in  every  paper  devoted  to  wo- 
men’s affairs.  We  are  asked  to  find  fields  of 
labor,  old  or  new,  for  the  increasing  host  of 
women  compelled  to  support  themselves.  And 
we  are  asked,  on  the  other  hand,  to  find  some 
remedy  for  the  complete  demoralization  of 
our  household  service,  which  is  driving  our 
housekeepers  to  despair — and  boarding  houses. 

The  easiest,  but,  we  fear,  the  most  impracti- 
cable solution  is  to  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone;  let  the  unemployed  women  qualify 
themselves  for  domestic  service,  and  do  away 
entirely  with  the  foreign  incompetents  who 
now  rule  the  roast,  and  the  mistress,  too, 
sometimes. 

Some  years  ago  Miss  Emily  Faith  full  ex- 
pressed her  views  on  this  subject  in  the  Lon- 
don Queen  She  complained  that  so  many 
farmers’  daughters,  or  children  of  the  village 
handicraftsman,  who,  years  ago,  would  have 
gone  into  service  in  a gentleman’s  family, 
must  now  learn  a smattering  of  French  and 
music,  and  try  to  get  a position  as  nursery 
governess  or  the  like.  She  considered  that  the 
standard  of  domestic  service  in  England  had 
been  much  lorn  ered  by  this  cause.  And  sim- 
ilarly, when  some  enthusiastic,  but  misguided 
women  tried  to  float  the  scheme  of  “lady 
helps,”  it  was  found  that  this  class — competent 
in  neither  a domestic  nor  an  educational  ca- 
pacity, were  readiest  to  respond. 

English  life  and  habits,  as  well  as  social  dis- 
tinctions, are  so  totally  distinct  from  ours 
that  it  is  impossible  to  institute  a clear  com- 
parison. But  is  there  not  something  in  Miss 
Faithfull’s  remarks  that  applies  here  also? 
Nowadays  it  is  comparatively  rare  to  meet 
with  an  American  domestic,  excepting  colored 
women.  We  are,  for  the  most  part,  cast  on 
the  tender  mercies  of  Europeans;  the  major- 
ity, when  they  come  here,  are  totally  igno- 
rant,not  only  of  our  manners  and  customs,  but 
of  anything  approaching  civilized  housekeep- 
ing. 

If,  after  the  trouble  of  teaching  them,  we 
could  receive  good  service,  there  would  be  some 
compensation  for  our  labor:  but,  alas!  they 
are  apt  to  desert,  if  not  without  provocation, 
certainly  on  o very  shadowy  excuse.  The 
chief  thing  that  deters  many  working  women 
from  entering  domestic  service,  next  to  the 


feeling  that  their  leisure  is  not  so  much  their 
own  as  in  other  occupations,  is  the  idiotic 
false  pride  that  calls  such  work  “menial.” 
That  good  old  Norman  word  has  been  per- 
verted from  its  original  meaning.  We  saw 
an  advertisement  recently : an  American  wo- 
man wanted  a situation  as  seamstress,  house- 
keeper, or  companion ; “any  household  position 
not  menial.”  Yet  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word  menial  is  pertaining  to  the  household. 

We  have  been  reading  Mrs.  Campbell’s 
“Prisoners  of  Poverty;”  sad  enough,  if  it 
were  an  imaginary  picture  of  women  wage- 
earners,  but  heartrending  when  we  know  they 
are  pictures  from  life.  Which  is  more  truly 
in  the  servitude  of  labor,  the  domestic,  with 
home  and  sustenance,  and  the  certainty  of 
some  additional  dollars  at  the  month’s  end,  or 
the  slave  of  the  needle,  toiling  in  a gloomy 
tenement  for  seventeen  hours  in  succession, 
amid  squalor  and  misery,  to  gain  less  than 
fifty  cents  a day? 


KITCHEN  COMFORTS. 

OLIVE  E.  DANA. 

I am  not  writing  of  “conveniences,”  which 
may  or  may  not  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
housekeeper,  but  of  some  little  things  which  a 
trifling  effort  ou  her  own  part  will  nearly  al- 
ways secure,  and  which  will  repay  the  small 
outlay  of  work  they  cost  in  steps  saved,  in 
exhaustion  and  annoyance  avoided,  and  in 
pervading  comfort. 

One  of  the  first  essentials  to  the  comfort  of 
kitchen- workers  is,  of  course,  suitable  dress. 
Nothing  seems  better  for  the  warm  months 
than  dark  print,  and  the  suggestions  lately 
given  by  the  editor  of  this  department  are 
excellent  and  timely.  But  we  find  a linen 
collar  as  serviceable  and  comely  for  mornings 
as  the  frill  before  recommended,  and  it  is  less 
trouble  to  arrange  it.  Not  the  stiff,  clumsy, 
boughten  “cape-collars” — those  we  have  for 
common  are  just  a narrow  band  of  linen,  of 
three  thicknesses,  stitched  all  around  after  it 
is  made  up.  Such  primitive  neck- wear  is  very 
easily  ironed,  and,  once  in,  hardly  betrays  its 
simplicity.  One  of  our  household  makes  her 
summer  prints  without  lining.  They  do  not 
wear  so  well,  and  can  be  worn  only  in  warm 
weather.  Delicate  people  who  feel  the  cold 
could  not  wear  them  even  then.  And  some  of 
us  think  we  must  wear  a plain  woolen  or 
worsted  dress,  even  in  the  morning,  half  the 
ear.  Carefully  worn,  they  do  not  soil  so 
"uiekly  as  one  might  think,  and  most  things 
v 11  bear  washing  occasionally. 

A generous  supply  of  kitchen  aprons  is 
desirable,  and  a constant  satisfaction.  So 
many  different  tasks  come  into  one  forenoon, 
that  one  needs  to  have  two  or  three  at  least  at 
hand  for  change  and  use.  The  cooking  apron 
is  better  if  light  cotton — almost  anything  will 
do,  old  even,  so  it  is  clean,  and  whole,  and 
long.  A certain  pantry-drawer  always  holds 
ours,  save  when  the  cake-board  and  rolling- 
pin  have  the  floor.  It  is  extremely  uncom- 
fortable to  have  it  mislaid  or  used  for  other 
work. 

The  aprons  one  wears  while  doing  other 
work  should  be,  I think,  darker;  and  they 
ought  to  be  of  good,  strong  calico,  and  also 
long  and  broad.  For  every-day  use,  to  slip  off 
and  on  to  wash  dishes,  sweep,  clean  lamps,  etc., 
I think  I like  the  plain,  straight,  old-fashioned 
apron,  with  a bib,  always,  better  than  any- 
thing else.  But  a “big  apron,”  made  with 
arm-holes,  straps  in  the  back,  pockets,  and  all 
that,  is  extremely  handy  to  protect  a nice 
dress. 

Almost  as  necessary  as  aprons,  we  some- 
times think  our  sleeve-protectors  are.  These 
are  of  print — a width  will  do  them — made 
up  sleeve-shape,  long  enough  to  come  above 
the  elbow.  Allow  two  inches,  perhaps,  for 
hems,  and  run  elastic  into  top  and  bottom. 
They  are  nice  to  slip  on  at  nigh  t,  or  when  one 
has  on  a best  dress,  and  has  some  bit  of  house- 
work to  do— like  putting  the  last  touches  to  a 
company  tea,  or  even  washing  the  dishes. 

Then,  again,  low  shoes  are  not  comfortable, if 
one  must  stand  long.  High  boots  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  perhaps  a change  to  slippers  in  the 
afternoon  when  one  sits  down,  seems  the  bet- 
ter way.  And  certainly  the  boot,  even  though 
old,  if  kept  mended  and  buttoned  or  laced,  is 
apt  to  look  neater  on  the  whole  than  the 
slipper. 

A goodly  supply  of  holders  is  very  desir- 
able. They  ought  to  be  of  various  kinds  and 
sizes.  We  like  those  covered  with  old  white 
cloth,  for  the  ironing  table.  Wo  make  them 
of  flannel  and  thick  cloth  for  other  uses,  and 
even  cover  some  with  calico.  The  latter  may 
be  washed. 

And  much  more  necessary  is  a generous 
supply  of  towels.  It  adds  so  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  working  to  have  such  things  often 
changed  and  in  every  way  adequate.  And 
sometimes  a little  forethought,  some  economy 
in  other  directions,  or  on  the  part  of  the 
housewife  a willingness  to  do  without  luxu- 
ries and  superfluities,  may  secure  these  neces- 


sary things  in  requisite  abundance.  And 
there  is  much  satisfaction  to  be  had  from 
such. 

Cleanliness,  order,  system,  tidiness,  tact — 
these  make  the  work  of  the  kitchen — that 
groundwork  of  the  homes — enjoyable.  And 
one  secret  of  order  and  cleanliness  lies  in 
knowing  how  “to  save  dirt.”  Haste  and  care- 
lessness make  and  multiply  labor. 

Another  convenience  is  one,  or  better,  sev- 
eral iron  frames — I know  of  no  better  word — 
the  little  round  teapot  holders  our  mothers 
and  grandmothers  had.  The  lighter,  daintier 
ones  of  wire  take  their  places  on  the  table, 
but  the  iron  ones  are  excellent  to  protect  a 
table  from  a hot  dish  or  preserve  kettle,  or 
pan  of  hot  water;  and  especially  to  put  in  the 
oven  under  a tin  of  cake  or  biscuit  that  is  in 
danger  of  burning.  By  the  way,  a clean, 
new  horseshoe  is  admirable  for  this  very  pur- 
pose, and  may  be  kept  in  the  oven 

One  more  “kitchen  comfort,”  and  I am  done 
for  this  time.  And  this  is  a small  i oning- 
board;  ours  is  less  than  a yard  long,  and 
about  one-quarter  of  a yard  wide.  It  may  be 
covered  with  as  many  thicknesses  of  flannel  or 
cotton  as  one  can  spare  or  chooses  to  use. 
Half-worn  white  cotton-cloth  makes  a neat 
outer  cover,  and  it  can  be  covered  new  if  the 
first  becomes  soiled  or  torn.  It  is  very  con- 
venient for  the  score  of  little  emergencies  that 
call  for  the  use  of  a hot  flat-iron,  a seam  to 
open,  a bit  of  work  to  press,  a ribbon  to  iron, 
a piece  of  cloth  to  press  out.  And  I have  at- 
tached a loop  of  strong  tape  to  one  end,  so  that 
it  may  be  out  of  the  way  and  kept  clean. 


COUNTING  UP  THE  COST. 


SELMA  CLARE. 

A very  practical  friend  of  mine  regulates 
her  finances  and  expenditures  in  this  way.  She 
has  a scrips  of  envelopes  marked  ‘ ‘rent,”  “wag- 
es,” “fuel,”  “table  supplies,”  etc., and  whenever 
her  money  comes  in  she  puts  aside  in  these  en- 
velopes whatever  she  knows  to  be  inevitable 
and  regularly  recurring  expenses.  The  sur- 
plus goes  into  an  envelope  marked  “necessary 
incidentals.”  This  includes  clothes,  wear  and 
tear  of  household  goods,  doctor’s  bills,  etc. 
She  never  “robs  Peter  to  pay  Paul’  by  bor- 
rowing from  one  of  these  envelopes  to  use  for 
another  purpose.  If  she  finds  that  the  “table 
supplies”  account  runs  low,  she  simplifies  her 
way  of  living.  If  there  is  anything  over,  it 
can  only  be  in  the  “necessary  incidentals”  de- 
posit, and  this  at  the  end  of  the  month  is 
placed  in  the  bank. 

This  plan,  which  is  only  a modification  of 
the  “toes  of  our  grandmothers’  stockings,”  is 
a much  safer  one  for  current  expenses  than 
even  a bank  account.  There  are  few  women 
sufficiently  practical  to  be  trusted  with  a 
check-book.  It  is  so  easy  to  write  a check — 
not  at  all  like  paying  out  the  same  amount  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

One  good  that  will  result  from  the  business 
training  which  women  are  so  generally  re- 
ceiving now-a-days  as  “bread  winners”  will 
be  their  increased  ability  to  look  after  the  ac- 
counts which  the  business  habits  they  acquire 
in  offices  will  impel  them  to  keep. 

It  is  just  as  necessary  for  the  farmer  or 
the  housekeeper  to  keep  accounts  and  count 
the  cost,  in  order  to  know  just  how  their  af- 
fairs stand,  as  it  is  for  the  merchant. 

MARRIAGE  vs.  SINGLE  BLESSEDNESS. 

J.  w.  s. 

A nation  wherein  marriage  is  honored,  is 
always  prosperous.  What  would  a nation  of 
maids  and  bachelors  be?  No  nation  at  all! 
Only  a selfish  community  wherein  all  manner 
of  vice  would  be  fostered.  Without  marriage 
there  would  be  no  home.  All  the  sacred  ness 
which  circles  round  the  hearthstone  would  be 
banished.  Love  itself  in  its  truest,  its  perfect 
type  would  be  an  “Innocent”  slaughtered  by 
these  selfish  unsympathetic  Herods. 

Some  one  will  say  that  marriage  is  optional 
— an  open  question,  but  the  effects  of  no  mar- 
riage show  that  some  must  marry ; and  if  it  is 
the  duty  of  some,  all  being  alike,  it  is  the  duty 
of  all. 

In  some  countries  marriage  is  compelled 
and  for  obvious  reasons  What  single  man  is 
truly  in  sympathy  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  State? 

Wedlock  is  and  always  has  been  the  only 
institution  which  fully  develops  the  physical, 
moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  man  and 
woman.  Society,  Church  and  State  stand  on 
home,  and  home  on  wedlock;  then  why  not 
all  unite  and  advance  the  world,  besides  mak- 
ing themselves  happy? 

But  here  comes  in  the  much-earped-at 
question  about  the  little  differences  and  disa- 
greements which  sometimes  come  between 
husband  and  wife.  In  a proper,  a true  mar- 
riage they  seldom  occur,  but  forbearance  and 
gentlemanly  sense  on  the  part  of  the  husband, 
and  a like  forbearance  and  womanly  love  and 


honor  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  will  obviate 
these  evils. 

If  Paul  did  find  it  expedient  to  remain  un- 
married. does  that  make  it  proper  for  others 
to  remain  so?  If  one  person,  how  great  soever 
he  be,  breaks  the  natural  Law,  will  others  es- 
cape punishment  by  following  him?  Love  is 
natural,  hence  should  be  active.  Then  the 
true  old  maid  with  no  love  for  anything  but  a 
cat  or  a dog  is  unnatural — a social  monstrosi- 
ty; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  bachelors. 

The  person  who  smothers  his  love  in  any 
way,  often  reminds  me  of  the  man  who  bur- 
ied his  lord’s  “talent,”  and  I sometimes  think 
the  punishment  may  be  about  the  same. 

Why  not  all  wed  and  escape  that  “rude  and 
silly  ridicule,”  which  “can  not  be  too  strong- 
ly protested  against?”  We  honor  Washington 
Irving’s  constancy,  not  because  he  remained 
single,  but  because  he  loved  and  would  have 
married  but  that  Death  prevented.  His  con- 
stancy was  the  constancy  of  a spiritual  union, 
the  power  of  which  no  true  loveless  old  maid 
or  bachelor  ever  felt.  All  those  in  like  circum- 
stances are  not  maids  and  not  bachelors  for 
they  live  as  constant  to  their  love  as  if  married. 

Now  girls  and  young  men,  marry!  Make 
true  love  your  guide,  and  he  will  lead  you  to 
your  Beulah-land.  Do  your  part  iu  the  great 
work  of  life,  and  may  God  reward  you! 


SOME  WAYS  AND  THINGS  AT  THE 
RURAL  GROUNDS. 


ALICE  BROWN. 

A variety  in  school  work  will  often  give 
to  the  pupils  something  pleasanter  to  think 
about  than  the  review  lessons  that  fill  the  time 
toward  the  close  of  school.  As  the  days  grow 
hot  and  uncomfortable,  something  new  is 
needed  to  interest  even  the  best  of  boys  and 
girls.  Mr.  Carman  suggested  a weekly  discus- 
sion for  our  school.  And  with  many  doubts 
of  its  success,  a topic  was  chosen,  and  after  a 
few  days  for  thought  and  study,  the  subject. 
“Our  Annual  Flower  Garden”  was  discussed 
for  fifteen  minutes.  The  parliamentary  forms 
were  followed  as  far  as  possible  in  our  meeting 
of  only  three.  To  add  to  our  numbers  the 
president  personated  a speaker  as  well.  Al- 
though the  time  was  so  short,  to  Travie  it 
seemed  long  enough,  but  he  did  very  well  in 
his  first  attempt  at  speaking.  Since  then  we 
have  discussed  “Peanuts,”  “Peaches,”  and  se- 
lected “Pears”  for  the  next  discussion.  When 
peaches  were  our  subject,  Travie,  with  a little 
help,  prepared  to  tell  in  what  parts  of  the 
world  they  grow  best,  and  in  what  ways  they 
are  used.  Cerise  gave  the  botanical  name, 
and  mentioned  peach  culture  under  glass  as 
carried  on  in  Frauce  and  England,  with  some 
other  facts  relating  to  their  culture  iu  our 
own  country.  The  effort  to  speak  without 
hesitation  and  without  unnecessary  words  is 
the  best  training  from  this  exercise.  So  far 
the  discussions  have  been  entertaining  to  those 
taking  part  and  to  that  extent  successful. 

To  be  able  to  repeat  iu  well  chosen  words 
the  knowledge  gained  from  varied  sources,  is 
valuable  to  any  one.  Embarrassment  pre- 
vents many  from  saying  the  wise,  kind  or 
clever  things  they  feel  to  be  appropriate.  An 
exercise  that  aids  a child  in  overcoming  his 
embarrassment  at  the  sound  of  his  own  voice, 
is  the  reciting  of  well  learned  poems.  Before 
Cerise  and  Travie  go  for  a visit  to  their 
grandfather's,  or  when  their  grandparents  or 
other  friends  are  expected  here,  they  prepare 
some  good  recitation  to  speak  for  their  pleas- 
ure. * They  practice  gestures,  and  tones,  and 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  poems  as  thorough- 
ly as  they  can. 

Three  Field  Days  have  now  been  held  and 
none  have  been  stormy,  though  a light  shower 
drove  us  indoors  for  a short  time  last  Wednes- 
day. The  study  of  botany  and  the  names  of 
shrubs  and  trees  were  continued,  and  will  be, 
each  week.  On  the  second  Field  Day  the  class 
spent  an  hour  at  the  experimental  field  on  a 
neighboring  farm,  where  the  tests  of  corn,  po- 
tatoes, melons,  beans,  etc.,  are  carried  on. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carman  explained  these  and 
prepared  us  to  notice  the  results  of  the  differ- 
ent experiments.  In  this  field  the  children 
have  planted  two  varieties  of  peanuts,  one  the 
common  large  nut,  the  others  a much  smaller 
variety,  that  seems  sweeter  and  better  fla- 
vored. 

The  hybridizing  attempted  on  the  first  Field 
Day  between  the  Crab-apple  and  the  Seckel 
Pear  was  a failure,  and  another  attempt  can- 
not be  made  until  next  spring.  Mrs.  Carman’s 
attempts  between  white  and  purple  lilacs,  red 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria 
When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 

When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 


aud  white  Japan  quinces,  and  two  varieties  of 
pear  have  been  more  successful,  as  the  fruit  is 
forming,  and  the  next  uncertainty  with  these 
will  be  whether  seeds,  that  will  grow,  have 
formed  in  the  fruit. 

Oue  feature  of  this  Day  has  been  the  start- 
ing of  a wild-flower  garden,  in  a shaded  spot 
by  the  lake.  Roots  of  wild-flowers  aud  ferns 
have  been  brought  from  neighboring  woods 
and  are  doing  well  in  their  new  location. 

The  evergreens  are  very  attractive  just  now, 
the  Firs,  Junipers,  Pines,  Arbor  Vito  and 
Hemlocks  arc  just  expanding  their  new  fob 
age  and  the  pines  are  blossoming.  The  new 
growth  on  the  hemlocks  edges  every  branch 
with  a fringe  of  golden  green.  The  firs  are 
ornamented  in  a heavier  trimming.  Abies 
pungens  with  its  new  silvery  growth  is  strik- 
ingly handsome.  Some  varieties  put  out 
their  new  leaves  in  the  color  of  the  old  ones 
so  modestly  that  only  their  tender  newness  re- 
veals them  to  be  the  young  growth. 

The  blossoming  shrubs  have  flowered  and 
shed  their  petals  so  rapidly  this  spring  that  it 
is  a continual  source  of  regret.  Oue  day  sur- 
prise is  expressed  over  the  blossoming  of  some 
favorite,  and  almost  the  next  there  is  fresh 
surprise  over  its  faded  flowers.  Spiraeas, 
Magnolias  and  Lilacs  have  gone  by  in  this  hasty 
way.  Something  new  opens  day  after  day, 
and  unless  a constant  watch  were  kept  some 
would  go  by  unseen. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


The  glories  of  our  earthly  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things 

It  is  always  good  to  know,  if  only  in  pass- 
ing, a charming  human  being;  it  refreshes 
one  like  flowers  and  woods  and  clear  brooks. . 

Secret  and  refined  sins  are  as  dangerous  as 
open  and  gross  ones.  A man  may  preach  fer- 
vent sermons,  but  if  he  does  so  from  emulation 
or  love  of  popularity,  he  is  as  much  in  the 
flesh  as  the  sinners  who  tremble  in  the  pews 
beneath  him 

To  believe  is  to  look  beyond  this  world  to 
God.  and  to  obey  is  to  look  beyond  this  world 
to  God;  to  believe  is  of  the  heart,  and  to  obey 
is  of  the  heart;  to  believe  is  not  a solitary  act, 
but  a consistent  habit  of  trust;  and  to  obey  is 
not  a solitary  act,  but  a consistent  habit  of  do- 
ing our  duty  in  all  things.  Faith  and  obedience 
are  but  one  thing  viewed  differently 

Insist  on  yourself;  never  imitate.  Your 
own  gift  you  can  present  every  moment  with 
the  cumulative  force  of  a whole  life’s  cultiva- 
tion; but  of  the  adopted  talent  of  another, 
you  have  only  an  extemporaneous  half-posses- 
sion. That  which  each  can  do  best,  none  but 
his  Maker  can  teach  him 

“There  is  a great  deal  of  religion  in  na- 
ture,” solemnly  remarked  a young  clergyman 
while  calling  upon  a lady  of  his  congregation 
the  other  evening. *  1 ‘There  is,”  was  the  quiet 
reply.  “We  should  never  forget  that  there  is 
a sermon  in  every  blade  of  grass.”  “Quite 
true.  We  should  also  remember  that  grass  is 
cut  very  short  at  this  season  of  the  year.”. . . 


Domrsiic  (Pccmomi} 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


A USEFUL  ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


In  fact  one  of  the  most  useful  accomplish- 
ments is  the  ability  to  carve  well,  which  means 
to  do  it  with  grace  and  ease.  It  may  be  just 
as  well  to  say  at  once  that  people  whose  car- 
ving is  done  by  a butler  can  have  no  interest 
in  this  article,  but  any  one  who  as  guest  in  a 
house  where  butlers  are  unknown,  has  watch- 
ed the  struggles  of  a hospitable,  polite,  but 
awkward,  host  as  he  wrestled  with  the  festive 
goose  or  turkey,  will  appreciate  the  necessity 
for  every  one,  young  and  old,  to  learn  to 
carve  if  he  is  ever  to  play  the  part  of  host. 

I was  once  the  guest  of  a very  jolly  gentle- 
man who  possessed  every  genial  quality,  but 
always  left  the  carving  to  his  wife.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  the  lady  had  lamed  her 
wrist,  and  a fine  turkey  was  placed  before  her 
husband,  who  proceeded  to  attack  it  in  any- 
thing but  a scientific  manner,  and  finally,  by 
a peculiarly  undexterous  twist,  succeeded  in 
landing  it  in  front  of  a guest,  to  whom  he 
transferred  the  dish  and  carving  implements, 
saying:  “This  is  the  first  time  I ever  saw  a 
bird  fly  after  it  was  cooked ; it  evidently  pre- 
fers being  dissected  by  you.”  Such  acccidents 
are,  however,  generally  attended  with  more 
awkwardness  both  to  guest  and  host.  It  is 
necessary,  too,  to  learn  which  are  the  choicest 
morsels,  so  that  a guest  may  not  be  slighted 
unintentionally. 

The  underpart  of  fish  is  the  best,  for  which 
reason  it  should  be  dished  with  that  part  up- 
permost. The  flavor  of  the  parts  next  the 
bone  is  never  so  good  as  that  of  the  upper 
parts.  In  helping  a fish  with  roes,  put  a part 
of  the  roe  on  each  plate.  Of  all  large  fish,  the 


choicest  parts  are  next  the  head;  the  thin 
parts  are  esteemed  next. 

The  position  that  the  carver  should  take  is  a 
poiut  whereon  authorities  agree  to  differ.  A 
well-kuown  writer  says  a person  must  not 
stand  up.  This  is  very  well  if  the  chair  is 
high  and  the  carver  tall,  in  which  case  it  is 
undoubtedly  more  easy  and  unostentatious  to 
remain  seated.  It  is  unnecessary  also  to  stand 
if  the  meat  to  be  carved  be  small,  such  as  a 
steak  or  loin,  which  if  properly  jointed  by  the 
butcher  is  very  readily  carved.  But  in  case 
of  a large  roast  of  beef,  or  a large  turkey,  or 
a baked  or  boiled  ham,  it  is  to  my  eye  more 
graceful  to  carve  standing.  The  dish  should 
always  be  of  good  size — much  larger  than  the 
meat  it  is  intended  to  hold — in  order  to  give 
room  for  the  joints  and  slices,  which  must  be 
laid  aside  until  enough  is  carved  to  begin 
helping.  Fowls  should  be  placed  on  the  dish 
breast  up.  Put  the  fork  into  the  breast,  aud 
hold  it  with  the  left  hand  while  you  take  off 
the  wings  and  legs.  Then  cut  off  the  white 
meat  in  thin  slices;  take  out  the  breast  bone, 
leaving  the  well-browned  skin  over  it,  and, 
after  cutting  off  the  side  bones,  divide  the  car 
cass  in  two  from  the  neck  downward.  The 
second  joint  is  then  more  easily  removed  from 
the  leg  and  wing,  and  the  former  should  be 
cut  into  two  or  three  portions  (if  the  bird  be 
large),  so  as  to  give  a piece  of  dark  meat  to 
each  person.  A short,  narrow,  sharp-pointed, 
and  very  sharp  knife  is  best  for  poultry  and 
game. 

In  carving  a rib  roast,  cut  thin  slices  from 
both  of  the  outer  sides  in  order  to  give  your 
guests  a choice  of  rare,  well-done,  or  medium. 
A sirloin  of  beef  should  be  dished  with  the 
tenderloin  underneath,  and  after  a number  of 
thin-cut  slices  have  been  taken  from  the  side 
next  the  carver,  the  roast  should  be  turned 
over  and  the  tenderloin  carved.  A portion  of 
both  should  be  helped.  Always  cut  across  the 
grain  of  the  meat.  A large  expeiff nee  with 
hotels,  boarding-houses  and  restaurants,  has 
convinced  me  that  good  carving  is  the  excep 
tion,  not  the  rule. 

For  large  joints,  a turkey  or  ham,  a long, 
thin,  and  well-sharpened  blade  is  essential  to 
good  work.  A leg  of  mutton  should  be  first 
carved  across  the  middle  of  the  bone,  slicing 
towards  both  ends.  When  it  has  been  eco- 
nomically carved  in  this  way  the  first  day, 
the  part  cut  away  is  sometimes  filled  with 
nicely  mashed  potatoes,  smoothed  over  to  take 
the  former  shape  of  the  leg,  and  heated  in  a 
quick  oven  for  the  next  day’s  dinner.  The 
delicacy  of  a tongue  depends  very  much  upon 
its  being  carved  in  very  thin  slices.  The  cen- 
ter slices  are  considered  the  best.  There  are 
three  ways  of  carving  a ham.  The  first  and 
most  economical  is  to  begin  at  the  knuckle 
and  slice  upward.  It  is  also  cut  in  long,  deli 
cate  slices  through  the  thick  fat  down  to  the 
bone.  The  third  requires  considerable  dex- 
terity, and  a knife  peculiarly  adapted  to  it. 
The  point  of  the  knife  is  run  in  a circle  in  the 
middle,  and  thin  circular  slices  are  cut.  This 
keeps  the  ham  moist.  It  is  a good  plan  to  let 
the  young  people  in  a family  take  turns  in 
carving,  that  they  may  acquire  dexterity  by 
practice.  cook 


HOUSE-CLEANING  SUGGESTIONS. 

If  one  believes  cleanliness  to  be  “next  to 
godliness,”  house-cleaning  seems  a necessary 
evil,  but  there  are  methods  and  methods  of  ac- 
complishing the  work.  Now,  ours  is  a farm- 
ing community  and  house-cleaners  of  either 
sex  are  literally  unattainable, and  as  the  women 
folks  of  our  family  are  not  strong  enough  to  do 
this  work  unaided,  the  following  is  our  meth- 
od. We  get  a “handy  man”  (he  can  not  be  se- 
cured later  than  February  or  March  as  his 
regular  season’s  work  on  a farm  begins  in 
April)  to  take  up  carpets  and  clean  them  on 
the  snow  (a  good  way),  to  wash  walls,  blacken 
stoves,  etc.,  thus  getting  the  heavier  work 
done,  though  of  course  we  cannot  finish  every- 
thing till  warmer  weather.  This  plan  works 
well  with  us,  as  nearly  all  of  our  rooms  are 
warmed  by  wood  fires,  and  we  do  not  take 
out  our  stoves  at  all  during  the  year,  having 
found  by  experience  that  we  can  better  endure 
the  “black  monsters”  in  our  rooms  through  a 
a few  hot  days,  than  do  without  necessary 
warmth  during  cool  mornings  and  evenings, 
and  rainy  days.  The  stoves  are  lifted  and  the 
carpets  are  pulled  from  under  them  and  fires 
built  directly  afterwards  so  one  does  not  catch 
cold  cleaning  cold  rooms.  A careful  hand 
even  blackens  a stove  without  taking  it  out-of- 
doors. 

If  one  has  not  plenty  of  closets,  a home-made 
“dress-box”  that  can  be  put  in  almost  any 
room,  is  a convenience.  Make  it  five  feet 
long,  a foot  and  a half  wide,  and  high  enough 
and  strong  enough  for  a comfortable  seat; 
fasten  a hinged  cover  on  it,  pad  and  cover  the 
latter  with  chintz,  aud  tack  a slightly  gathered 
chintz  frill  around  the  sides  of  the  box,  reach- 
ing to  the  floor,  paste  inside  a paper  liningaud 
you’ve  a safe  place  to  keep  your  “best  dress” 


free  from  dust  and  wrinkles,  and  a tolerable 
“lounge”  as  well,  especially  if  a chintz-covered 
cushion  or  two  be  added. 

I want  to  urge  everybody  to  bottle  fruit 
juices  this  year,  they’re  so  good.  Take  any 
fruits  preferred,  steam,  aud  press  out  the  juice 
as  for  jelly,  sweeten  to  taste,  boil  one  minute, 
and  put  in  bottles,  around  the  corks  of  which 
pour  melted  wax.  Juices  so  put  up  will  keep 
indefinitely,  without  fermentation,  if  kept  in 
a cool  dark  place.  These  fruit  sirups,  used 
freely  are  better  spring  tonics  than  “doctors’ 
stuff”  aud  a deal  more  palatable. 

AUNT  BETTY. 

TO  SAVE  STEPS. 


I THINK  some  house  builders  must  have  an 
especial  aptitude  for  making  “work  for  the 
women  folks,”  judging  from  the  inside  plans  of 
most  or  at  least  many  houses.  In  our  present 
abode  the  tiny  bit  of  pantry  is  located  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  house,  where  it  can 
have  the  benefit  of  a scorching  sun  all  the 
long  summer  day,  which  is  anything  but 
pleasant.  Between  the  pantry  and  dining- 
room is  a roomy  kitchen.  So  all  the  dishes, 
victuals,  etc.,  must  be  carried  across  the 
kitchen  to  the  dining-room  aud  back 
again  three  times  a day.  This  alone, 
in  the  course  of  a week,  makes  miles 
of  travel  that  should  have  been  dispensed 
with  in  designing  the  building.  For  one  not 
“over-strong”  all  this  extra  traveling  is  almost 
beyond  endurance  as  I found  when  we  came 
here  last  fall ; fiuding  my  strength  growing  less 
James  proposed  that  we  eat  in  the  kitchen 
(for  girls  to  do  housework  are  not  numerous 
here)  and  so  the  dining-room  was  deserted  for 
the  winter.  But  when  the  warm  spring  days 
came  the  hot  air  from  the  stove  was  not  agree- 
able, and,  of  course,  we  must  return  to  the  din- 
ing room. 

Meanwhile  I had  regained  my  health  and 
also  learned  from  my  next  door  neighbor 
something  that  I now  put  in  practice.  I had 
noticed  all  winter  when  her  dining  table  was 
put  back  as  it  chanced,  near  the  window,  that 
there  were  certain  articles  neatly  covered  with 
a white  cloth.  Later  I found  that  beneath 
the  snowy  covering  were  salt  sets,  castor,  cut 
lery,  spoons,  napkins  and  rings,  toothpicks;  in 
fact  all  the  articles  that  were  needed  at  every 
meal,  were  left  there  for  a week  or  until  a 
change  of  table  linen  was  necessary.  A crumb 
pan  and  brush  were  hanging  in  appropriate 
cases  close  at  hand  to  be  used  after  each  mehl. 
Now  I follow  the  pattern  and  add  the  remain 
der  of  the  dishes  I am  certain  to  need,  as  thev 
are  washed  and  put  into  the  drainer  instead  of 
taking  them  to  the  pantry,  to  be  brought  out 
in  two  or  three  hours.  This  saves  me  “a 
world”  of  weary  steps.  I have  written  this 
hoping  some  of  the  Rural  working  women 
will  profit  by  the  experience  of  others. 

My  next-door  neighbor  is  “quite  a hand”  to 
test,  in  a careful  manner,  some  of  the  many 
recipes  we  find  in  various  papers.  I will  s°nd 
some  to  the  Rural  sisters.  She  has  recently 
tried  and  found  worthy  of  a place  in  her 
cookery  scrap-book 

FRUIT  PUDDING  NO.  1. 

One  cup  of  molasses,  or  sugar,  one  cup  of 
sour  milk,  a teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  three 
cups  of  flour,  one  cup  each  of  currants  and 
raisins,  one  half  cup  of  butter;  cloves,  cinna- 
mon and  nutmeg  to  taste.  Steam  three  hours. 
This  will  keep  for  several  days  in  a cool  place, 
and  re-steamed  is  as  good  as  new. 

FRUIT  PUDDING  NO.  2. 

Three  teacupfuls  of  good  butter-milk,  one 
egg,  a pinch  of  salt,  a teaspoon  ful  of  soda  dis- 
solved in  a little  cold  water,  thicken  with  one- 
third  corn  meal  and  two  thirds  flour,  to  a stiff 
batter,  add  one  cup  of  “fat”  raisins  that  have 
been  rolled  in  flour,  pour  into  a buttered 
basin  or  cake  pan  with  a tube  in  it,  and  steam 
one  hour.  Do  not  allow  it  to  stop  boiling  or 
lift  the  cover  to  see  how  it  is  behaving.  Trust 
it.  To  be  served  hot,  with  sweetened  cream. 

If  any  remains,  it  can  be  kept  in  a cool  place 
for  several  days  and  then  re-steamed.  It  is  a 
good  dish  to  be  depended  upon  in  an  emer- 
gency. Mrs.  H.  has  a small  family,  and  one 
pudding  answered  for  dessert  three  different 
days.  She  thinks  such  puddings  are  less  work 
and  better  than  making  a pie  every  day. 

MRS.  H.’S  LEMON  PIE. 

One  grated  lemon,  taking  care  to  remove 
every  seed,  one  egg  well  beaten  and  a piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  one  cup  of  sugar, 
one  tablespoonful  of  corn-starch  moistened 
with  a little  cold  water,  then  add  a teacupful 
of  boiling  water  and  let  it  cook  til!  it  is  clear, 
then  stir  in  with  the  other  ingredients;  line 
the  pie-dish  with  a rich  paste,  put  in  the  filling 
and  cover— same  as  apple  pie.  Bake  in  a mo- 
derately hot  oven.  may  maple. 


MARY  O.’s  GINGERBREAD. 

Three  cups  of  flour,  beat  together  one  cup 
of  butter, ’one  cup  of  sugar,  add  one  cup  of 
molasses  and  one  cup  of  sour  cream  with  a 


little  of  the  flour.  Take  four  eggs,  and  beat 
the  whites  and  yelks  separately ; put  in  the 
yelks,  adding  more  flour,  then  one  saltspoon 
of  Cayenne  pepper,  one  tablespoon  of  cinna- 
mon, and  one  of  ginger,  one  teaspoon  of 
cloves,  and  one  of  soda.  Lastly  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  and  the  remainder  of  the  flour. 

MRS.  B.’s  COCOANUT  CAKE. 

Three  cups  of  sugar,  one  of  butter,  one- 
half  cup  of  sweet  milk,  whites  of  ten  eggs, 
one-half  teaspoon  of  soda  and  one  of  cream- 
of-tartar  sifted  in  the  flour.  Flavor  to  the 
taste.  Use  four  cups  of  flour.  Icing  between 
the  layers:  whites  of  four  eggs,  one-half 
paper  of  cocoanut,  and  sugar  to  make  it  hard. 
Spread  this  between  the  layers,  and  ice  the 
top. 

MRS.  T.’s  COCOANUT  CAKE. 

One  pound  of  sugar,  one-half  pound  of  but- 
ter, six  eggs,  three-fourths  pound  of  flour,  one 
large  or  two  small  cocoanuts  grated  Stir  to 
a cream  the  butter  and  sugar,  add  the  yelks 
well  beaten,  then  the  whites,  then  the  flour, 
and  mix  well.  When  ready  for  the  oven  stir 
in  the  cocoanut.  Bake  in  two  loaves. 

AUNT  MINA’S  WHITE  CAKE. 

Two-thirds  cup  of  butter,  two  of  sugar,  one- 
half  of  sweet  milk,  whites  of  five  eggs  stirred 
in,  one  at  a time;  flavor  with  vanilla.  Then 
beat  in  three  cups  of  flour. 

LEMON  PIE. 

For  two  pies,  take  three  lemons,  one-half 
cup  of  sugar,  two-thirds  cup  of  water,  three 
eggs,  two  large  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  or  corn 
starch.  aunt  rachel. 

A GOOD  SUBSTITUTE. 

I conjured  up  a new  dish  the  other  day.  I 
wanted  some  maccaroni  for  breakfast,  but 
had  none  in  the  house,  .so  washed  a cup  of  i ice 
put  into  a dish  of  boiling  salted  water,  and  let 
it  boil  till  nearly  done;  then  drain  off  the 
water,  put  the  rice  in  a pudding  dish;  stir 
in  a little  butter;  sprinkle  over  it  a heaping 
tablespoonfnl  of  grated  cheese,  then  just  cover 
it  with  hot  milk,  and  bake  it  about  twenty 
minutes.  It  was  good  and  we  liked  it  about  as 
well  as  maccaroni.  aunt  em. 
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The  Great  Popularity 

Of  Ayer’s  Pills  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  fact  that  people  have  found  them 
the  very  best  remedy  that  could  be 
procured  for  Biliousness,  Constipation, 
Headache,  and  various  other  complaints 
of  the 

Stomach  and  Bowels. 

“For  Sick  Headache,  caused  by  a dis- 
ordered condition  of  the  stomach,  Ayer  s 
Pills  are  the  most  reliable  remedy.”  — 
S.  C.  Bradburn,  Worthington,  Mass. 

“Half  a box  of  Ayer’s  Pills  restored 
my  appetite.”— C.  O.  Clark,  Danbury, 
Conn. 

“ Four  boxes  of  Ayer’s  Pills  cured  me 
of  Liver  Complaint.” — E.  L.  Fulton, 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  & Co.,  Lowell,  Maes. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicine. 


, .D  A \ T El).  All K NTS  to  sell  a first-class  and  rap- 
idly selling  Invention.  We  can  guarantee  big  profits 
to  the  right  kind  of  men. 

HILL  M’F’G  CO  , Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 


PARKER’S  GINGER  TONIC 


tive  power  over  disease  unknown  to  other  remedies. 
>Veak  Lungs,  Rheumatism,  Female  Weakness,  and  the 
distressing  ills  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  Kidneys  and 
Bowels  are  dragging  thousands  to  the  grave  who  would 
recover  their  health  by  the  timely  use  of  Parker’s 
Ginger  Tonic.  It  is  new  life  and  strength  to  the  aged 
pOc.  at  Druggists.  Hiscox  & Co.,  163  William  Street,  N.Y. 


CtPZ  to  $8  a day.  Samples  worth  $1.50, IFREE. 
Lines  not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write 

Brewster  Safety  Kein  Holder  Go.,  Holly, Mich, 


1AAA  ELEGANT  I.ARGE 
WVU  TURKISH  RUGS 

Given  fo  the  LADIES  of  purchasers  of  Sample 
Harness  witli  a view  of  an  agency  in  territory  where 
we  have  no  agent.  Send  for  full  particulars. 

SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HAND' 


Si  Type  Writing 

College  patuph* 
’ with  full 
sell -teach* 

ing  lessons  in  either  art,  1 O cts. ; both  arts,  ‘20  cts. 
No  stamps  accepted.  Seud  silver  or  postal  note. 
These  lessons  are  complete,  and  are  the  same  from 
which  students  are  taught  at  Haven's  Colleges,  and  which 
enable  us  to  fit  students  for  Short Hand  and  Type-Writing 
office  positions  in  Three  Months’  time.  The  lessons  are 
solely  the  work  of  Mr.  Curtis  Haven,  can  be  learned  at  home 
by  a child,  and  caunot  be  obtained  except  at  one  of  Haven’s 
Colleges.  The  Christian  Observer.  Halt) more,  Md.,  says-. 
"They  are  a great  advance  beyond  other  systems,  making 
the  acquisition  of  Short-Hand  comparatively  easy.”  Address 
either  of  Haven's  Colleges : New  York,  N.  Y.  ; Philadelphia, 
Pa. i Chicago,  111.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  San  Francisco,  CaU 
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Saturday,  June  11,  1887. 

A special,  from  Mount  Vernon,  la.,  says: 
Rev.  Granville  Moody,  the  famous  Ohio  chap- 
lain, known  as  the  “Fighting  Parson,”  died  on 
Sunday  from  injuries  received  in  a runaway 

accident;  aged  76  After  the  close  of 

the  National  Drill  last  week,  the  caterer  of  the 
Grounds  entered  suit  against  the  Drill  Com- 
mittee for  $13,000,  the  difference  between  the 
profit  for  6,000  meals  a day,  which  were  guar- 
anteed him,  and  that  from  1,600.  which  he 
actually  furnished  In  the  J udicial  elec- 

tions at  Chicago  last  Monday,  just  one  ward 
declared  in  favor  of  Boodle  and  Anarchy.  Ex- 
cept in  the  sixth  ward,  the  vote  throughout 
the  county  averaged  three  to  one  against  the 

twin  evils .Yellow  fever  is  spreading 

steadily  at  Key  West,  and  the  rest  of  Florida 
is  urging  the  General  Government  to  take  ac- 
tion to  suppress  or  restrict  it.  No  law  to  au- 
thorize such  action,  as  it  is  a matter  within 
State  jurisdiction.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  authorized  the  emplovment  of 
six  nurses  to  attend  the  sick  in  the  U.  S.  Bar- 
racks Hospital,  Key  West,  and  four  guards 
to  protect  the  property  of  persons  removed 

to  the  hospital  

Th  - total  values  of  farm  products  and  ani- 
mals exported  to  Great  Britain  from  Canada 
during  the  year  1886  amouuted  to  $22,543,891. 

Of  the  same  articles  to  the  United  States, 
Canada  exported  $15,495,763.  The  total  ex- 
ports were  $41,540,304  to  Great  Britain  and 
$33,747,371  to  the  United  States. . It  is 

estimated  that  the  recent  forest  fires  in  the 
Northern  Peninsula  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
have  caused  a total  loss  of  $7,000,000.  Eight 

lives  are  known  to  have  been  lost The 

Premier  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  says  that 
no  veto  from  the  Dominion  Government  can 
touch  for  12  months  to  come  the  railroad  char- 
ter recently  granted  by  the  Legislature  of 
Manitoba,  and  that  the  proposed  road  from 
Winnipeg  to  the  boundary  will  be  completed 

before  the  expiration  of  that  period 

Dan  Rice,  the  veteran  circus  man,  was  mar- 
ried. Tuesday,  at  Schulenberg,  Texas,  to  Mrs. 

M.  C.  Robinson,  a wealthy  widow  and  owner 
of  one  of  the  finest  cattle  ranches  in  Lavaca 
County  in  spite  of  the  bitter  opposition  of 

the  widow’s  married  children It  is 

now  positively  stated  that  only  one  point  re- 
mains unsettled  in  the  “Fishery  Troubles.” 
Secretary  Bayard  insists  that  American  fish- 
ing vessels  shall  be  permitted  to  touch  at 
Canadian  ports  with  the  privileges  of  shipping 
crews  and  purchasing  bait,  and  indeed  for  any 
other  purpose,  except  to  fish  within  the  three- 
mile  limit.  Lord  Salisbury  has  conceded  the 
right  to  put  in  for  wood,  water,  and  supplies. 
Hitherto  American  fishermen  have  met  with 

very  good  treatment  this  year It  is 

semiofficially  stated  that  in  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  service  there  are  106  men  from  j 
the  Southern  States  and  233  from  the  North- 
ern : of  the  more  important  positions,  79  are 
held  by  Southerners  and  146  by  Northerners; 
and  of  the  $10,000  salaries  or  larger  abroad, 
seven  are  drawn  by  Northern  men  and  six  by 
Southern,  of  whom  only  three  were  in  the  Con- 
federate service.  Of  the  106  appointees  from 

die  South,  57  were  in  the  rebel  army ... 

. .Eight  new  roads  running  into  Atlanta,  Ga., 
will  be  completed  in  18  months.  The  place  is 

high  among  the  “boomers.” Most  of 

the  large  cities  seem  bent  on  having  an  old- 
fashioned  Fourth  of  J uly,  with  lots  of  fire- 
works, small  boys’  fuu,  and  accidents  gener- 
ally  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran,  the  Wash- 

ington millionaire,  has  had  a “first  warning” 

in  a slight  paralytic  stroke. . . The  late 

Pennsylvania  Legislature  passed  a law  taxing 
the  great  corporations  of  the  State  an  aggre- 
gate of  nearly  $2,000,000  a year;  but  it  failed 
to  become  a law,  as  it  was  not  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate— was  never  taken  to 
him.  Honest  men  are  urging  Gov.  Beaver  to 
call  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  to  pass 
the  bill  again:  cost  only  $30,000.  Most  of  the 
legislators  say  they  will  ask  for  no  pay.  Won- 
derful how  many  blunders  are  constantly 
made  in  all  the  Legislatures  when  wealthy 
individuals  and  corporations  are  the  gainers  1 

Cardinal  Gibbons  arrived  in  Baltimore 

Tuesday  afternoon  and-  was  tendered  a most 
enthusiastic  reception.  He  will  call  a council 
of  the  11  Archbishops  of  the  American  hier- 
archy at  Baltimore  during  the  summer,  to 
take  decisive  steps  towards  enforcing  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Catholic  Church  in  regard  to  the 

labor  issues More  than  600  bears  were 

killed  in  Maine  last  year The  earnings 

of  Sing  Sing  prison  for  May  were  $7,505.79, 
expenditures,  $13,665.67;  leaving  a deficiency 
for  the  month  of  $6,159.88 It  is  under- 

stood that  efforts  will  be  made  to  float  a new 
Quebec  loan  of  $3,500,000  in  France,  it  being 
considered  that  more  favorable  terms  can  be 
obtained  there  than  in  England  An- 

other revenue  cutter  has  been  dispatched  to 
maintain  the  seal  fishing  rights  of  the  United 
States  in  Alaska  waters.  But  those  two  cap- 
tured sealers  have  been  released,  after  their 
captains  had  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  law, 
expressed  sorrow  for  what  they  had  done,  and 
promised  to  do  so  no  more.  Canada  still 
claims  indemnity,  but  is  hardly  likely  to  get 
any  except,  perhaps,  by  way  of  settlement 
for  American  claims  for  Canadian  seizures  on 

the  Atlantic French  convicts  at  New 

Caledonia,  South  Pacific  Ocean,  are  being 
liberated  with  the  understanding  that  they 
must  not  settle  in  any  English  or  French 
colony,  and  as  a consequence  they  are  sail- 
ing for  San  Francisco,  the  local  Parliament 
now  having  a proposition  before  it  to  vote 
$5,000  to  assist  their  passage.  Our  Treasury 
Department  has  instructed  the  Pacific  Coast 
authorities  to  be  vigilant  in  preventing  their 

landing Secretary  Fairchild  has  issued 

directions  to  the  commanders  of  revenue  cut- 
ters to  cruise  upon  the  outer  lines  of  their 
grounds  and  to  exercise  special  vigilance  in 


speaking  all  vessels  arriving  from  foreign 
ports  or  from  infected  ports  of  the  United 
States,  so  as  to  keep  out  all  contagious  dis- 
eases by  establishing  quarantines  at  all  points 

of  danger  Hon.  William  Blake,  leader 

of  the  Opposition  in  the  Dominion  Parliament, 

Is  very  ill.  He  is  threatened  with  an  attack 

of  paralysis The  Board  of  Trade  and 

Transportation  of  this  city  charges  that  the 
trunk  lines  heretofore  known  as  the  pooled 
lines,  have  adopted  a new  classification  of 
freight,  which  perpetuates,  under  the  guise  of 
classification,  the  unjust  discrimination  in  fa- 
vor of  large  shippers,  which  was  formerly 
perpetrated  under  the  guise  of  rebates  and 

drawbacks  . . According  to  one  account, 

17  Apaches,  according  to  another,  30,  have 
left  the  reservation  in  Arizona  and  gone  on  a 
raid.  Captain  Lawton,  with  a company  of 
cavalry,  is  hot  on  their  trail.  Several  mur- 
ders reported  The  proposition  for 

a general  jail  delivery,  in  honor  of  the  Queen’s 
Jubilee,  lias  been  shelved  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament  The  Ancient  and  Honor- 

able Artillery  Company  of  Boston  observed 
the  249th  anniversary  of  its  organization  last 

Monday The  Cunard  steamer  Cephalo- 

nia.  whose  management  was  fined  $1,000  for 
landing  an  insane  woman  at  Boston,  was  per- 
milted  to  clear  and  sail  Wednesday,  upon  de- 
positing $1,000  with  the  Surveyor  of  the  Port. 
The  company  will  apneal  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  a remit- 
tance of  the  fine.  All  these  foreign  steamship 
companies  appear  to  look  with  much  contempt 
on  all  American  regulations  which  try  to  pre- 
vent them  from  doing  as  they  please.  • - .... 

The  thermometer  has  been  up  to  97  in  the 

shade  in  San  Francisco.  This  temperature  is 
accompanied  by  a northerly  breeze,  and  sci- 
entists are  asked  to  explain  how  it  is  that  the 
Pacific  coast  should  be  visited  every  season  by 

a hot  north  wind The  buffets  of  the 

sleeping  and  drawing-room  cars  in  Ohio  will 

he  taxed  under  the  Dow  liquor  law 

The  New  York  Prohibitory  party’s  State  con- 
vention will  be  held  at  Syracuse  August  25-6, 

opening  with  a prayer-meeting 

All  who  have  “trade  dollars”  to  redeem 

muse  do  so  before  Sept.  3,  as  that  date  is  the 
limit  fixed  for  redemption.  About  $7,000,000 
have  already  been  redeemed,  and  they  are 
now  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  about  $3,000  a 

day Explorers  have  discovered  a 

remarably  lively  volcano  in  the  Sierra  Madre 
Mountains, not  far  from  Tucson,  Arizona.  The 
party  could  not  approach  within  four  miles  of 
the  mountain  by  reason  of  the  streams  of  lava 
and  boiling  water  which  coursed  in  volumes 
down  the  declivity,  filling  the  valleys  to  an 
immense  depth.  Boulders  of  many  tons 
weight  were  continually  hurled  from  the  cra- 
ter. with  explosions  like  thunder.  The  town 
of  Bavispe , Sonora,  is  wiped  out.  The  earth 
for  miles  around  is  seamed  wfith  yawning  fis- 
sures,and  all  the  roads  on  the  lower  plains  are 
impassable . . .The  bill  to  submit  a Prohibitory 
amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  to  the 
v.ffes  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  was  de- 
feated in  the  House  Wednesday  by  a vote  of 
i;-;i  for  and  74  against — not  the  necessary  two- 
thirds.  There  were  three  pairs.  Of  the  142 
members  recorded  in  favor,  126  were  Republi 
cans,  13  Democrats,  one  Independent  Republi- 
can,'one  Independent  Democrat,  and  one  In- 
dependent. Of  the  74  recorded  against  it,  17 
were  Republicans,  58  Democrats,  and  two  In- 

lependent  Democrats  Bob  Meadows, 

.n  old  citizen  of  Christian  County,  Mo.,  was 
hot  to  death  from  an  ambush  by  two  men, 
’uesday.  He  had  been  a witness  against  some 
lotorious  law-breakers — the  43d  murder  in 

his  thinly-settled  county  since  the  war 

W.  H.  Green,  the  only  colored  man  in  the 
Signal  Service,  has  been  dismissed  for  inefli- 

ience  and  gambling  The  bucket  shop 

>ill  before  the  Illinois  Legislature,  having  re- 
cently been  passed,  has  been  signed  by  the 
Jovemor,  and  the  music  will  begin  on  July 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Illinois  Bureau 

if  Labor  Statistics  the  solution  of  the  problem 
if  prison  labor  lies  in  the  banishment  of 
nachinery  from  the  prison  workshops.  Con- 
victs ought  to  be  employed  under  State 
luthorities  only. exclusively  on  laborperformed 
iv hand..  . The  work  on  theWelland  Canal 
las  reached  such  a state  of  completion  as  to 
illow  boats  with  a 12-foot  draft  of  water  to 
aass  through.  Entire  work  to  be  completed 

n August Colorado  now  ranks  as  the 

argest  producer  of  precious  metals  in  the 
United  States,  the  total  value  of  its  yield  of 
gold  and  silver  during  1886  being  $20,000,000. 
Montana  comes  next  with  a total  of  $17,000,- 
100,  and  California  third  with  a total  of 
$16,000,000.  The  productions  of  Nevada  and 
New  Mexico  show  a decrease,  while  little 
change  is  shown  in  the  production  in  other 
States.  Texas  for  the  first  time  is  this  year 
added  to  the  list  of  producing  States,  with  a 

production  of  $200,000  worth  of  silver 

The  new  Texas  liquor  law  which  goes  into 
effect  July  1,  prohibits  pool  and  billiard  tables 

in  saloons The  blast  furnaces  and  steel 

mills  of  the  South  Chicago  Rolling  Mill  have 
closed  down  on  account  of  the  exhaustion  of 
the  supply  of  coke,  and  1,300  of  the  2,100  men 
employed  were  thrown  out  of  employment  in 

consequence State  Dairy  Commissioner 

Newton  has  notified  the  druggists  of  Northern 
New  Jersey  that  he  will  strictly  enforce  the 
State  law  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of 
drugs.  He  asks  all  druggists  to  forward  sam- 
ples of  drugs  which  they  believe  are  not  of  full 

strength  and  good  quality  In  the 

Illinois  House  yesterday  afternoon  a Senate 
bill  was  passed  providing  that  no  person  in 
that  State  shall  sell  or  furnish  tobacco  in  any 
form  to  any  minor  under  16  years  of  age,  un- 
less on  written  order  from  parents  or  guardi- 
ans  Of  the  $400,000  appropriated  by 

the  last  Congress  to  provide  arms  and  equip- 
ments for  the  militia,  New  York  State  will 

receive  $33,179  and  New  Jersey  $8,294 

The  Postmaster- General  yesterday  issued 

an  order  to  the  Postmaster  at  Chicago  to  de- 
liver no  more  registered  letters  to  the  Chicago 
Farm  Journal  and  to  cash  no  moremoney  orders 
for  it.  This  action  is  based  upon  evidence 
submitted  to  him  which  convinces  him  that 
the  publication  has  no  genuine  subscription 
list,  and  is  not  legitimately  a newspaper.  For 
over  a year  this  catchpenny  fraud  of  swindler 
Gardner  has  been  repeatedly  denounced  by 
the  Eye-Opener Ex-Sec.  Chandler’s 


nomination  for  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
was  made  by  an  overwhelming  majority  at  the 
first  vote  in  the  Republican  caucus  Thursday. 

It  was  then  made  unanimous — equivalent  to 
an  election,  as  there  is  a strong  Republican 
majority  in  the  Legislature,  and  no  fear  of  a 

Republican  bolt  The  Mavor  and  several 

other  officials  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  were  ar- 
rested yesterdav  charged  with  conspiracy 

to  break  up  a prohibitory  meeting  The 

last  day  of  the  fourth  week  of  Jake  Sharp’s 
trial  ended  yesterdav:  1,700  talesmen  have 
been  examined,  yet  there  are  onlv  10  men  in 
the  jury-box — one  less  than  at  this  time  a 
week  ago.  Immense  efforts  are  being  made 
by  both  sides;  for  if  Sharp,  the  arch-briber, 
is  convicted,  all  the  other  bribe-givers  and 
takers  are  prettv  sure  to  be;  whereas,  if  he 
gets  off,  most  of  the  others  are  likely  to  do  so. 

A great  fire  broke  out  at  two  o’clock  this 

morning  at  the  immense  sugar  refinery  of 
Havemyer  Brothers,  Long  Island  City,  across 
the  East  River.  Extent  of  damage  still  un- 
known, but  must  be  very  high.  Fire  now  well 
under  control.  Pratt’s  large  oil  refinery  in 
danger.  Many  labor  troubles,  strikes  and 
lockouts,  at  the  sugar  works  of  late.  This  is  the 
third  time  they  have  been  on  fire  within  a 
year.  Most  likely  all  the  fires  have  been  of 

incendiary  origin 

The  actual  sales  of  cotton  in  New  York  in 
1886,  were  313.607  bales,  while  in  futures  the 
business  aggregated  28,079,800  bales.  That  is 
to  say,  a trifle  less  than  one-ninetieth  of  all 
the  transactions  in  cotton  were  genuine,  the 

remaining  being  bogus The  Railway 

Age  reports  the  amount  of  new-  railroad 
track,  main  line,  laid  in  the  United  States 
from  Januarv  1 to  June  1,  1887,  to  be  2,851 
miles,  an  addition  of  787  miles  since  last 
month’s  report.  This  total  has  never  before 
been  equaled  at  this  season  of  the  year,  with 

the  single  exception  of  the  year  1882 

. . The  New  York  Star’s  efforts  to  add  $125,000 
to  the  fund  for  the  Grant  Monument  yielded 

about  $600  after  the  first  week’s  dinging 

Whole  amount  collected  for  the  McClellan 
Monument  is  $5,000;  somewhat  more  than 

was  at  first  expected The 

funeral  of  Ex-Vice-President,  William  A. 
Wheeler  took  place  from  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Malone.  Tuesday.  Many  distin- 
guished people  were  present,  including  Ex- 

President  Jjayes  Three  of  the  largest 

payments  on  account  of  arrears  for  pensions 
on  record  were  made  last  week.  Francis  Pat- 
terson. of  the  154th  New  York  Infantry,  who 
is  totally  blind,  receives  $13,337;  Walter  S. 
Stephens,  of  the  81st  Ohio  Infantry,  $12,846; 
and  David  Dingman,  of  the  34th  Iowa  Infan- 
try, $11,431.  Patterson’s  claim  has  been  pend- 
ing for  many  years  and  has  twice  been  reject- 
ed   A monster  “World”  balloon,  124  feet 

high,  with  a car  weighing  700  pounds,  will 
start  from  St.  Louis  Monday,  weather  per- 
mitting, to  try  to  get  to  New  York.  Four 
passengers  expect  to  be  up  48  hours  or  so 

Missouri  liquor-dealers  are  to  be  expelled 

from  the  Masonic  fraternity  Numerous 

cloud-bursts  and  waterspouts  have  caused  im- 
mense damage  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  dur 
ing  the  past  week.  Great  destruction  ir 
several  parts  of  Pa.,  by  disastrous  floods. 

Although  some  of  the  leading  Episcopal 

clergymen  of  New  York  are  opposed  to  the 
project  for  a $10,000,000  cathedral  in  the  city, 
upon  the  ground  that  it  will  interfere  with  the 
missionary  work  of  the  denomination  by  ab- 
sorbing moneys  which  would  otherwise  be 
devoted  to  that  object,  yet  over  $450,000  were 
subscribed  the  first  week  after  Bishop  Potter’s 

ppeal The  Dominion  Senate  has 

passed  a bill  declaring  divorces  obtained  in 
the  United  States  to  be  invalid  in  Canada. . . . 
A London  special  says  Lord  Lansdowne  will 
be  made  a duke  in  connection  with  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Jubilee  honors. . Col. 

James  B.  Andrews,  of  Allegheny,  is  likely  to 
be  chosen  engineer  of  the  Tehuantepec  Ship 
Railway,  to  succeed  the  late  Capt.  Eads,  by 
the  capitalists  who  are  working  the  enterprise. 
Thirty  wealthy  Pittsburgers  have  $15,000,000 
in  the  work.  Andrews  and  Eads  married 
sisters,  and  the  former  has  always  been  closely 
associated  with  the  latter  in  all  his  great  en- 
terprises.. . . A grand  open-air  demonstra- 
tion in  favor  of  Editor  O’Brian  was  gotten  up 
by  the  United  Labor  Party  in  this  city  for 
Saturday  night;  75,000  men  were  to  parade 
the  streets  and  numerous  sympathetic  ad- 
dresses were  to  be  delivered  from  four  stands 
in  Union  Square.  A deputation  had  traveled 
to  Boston  to  tender  O’Brian  the  grand  ovation, 
and  he  had  consented  to  be  present.  The 
committee  in  charge  merely  wished  to  grind 
their  own  little  party  axe,  by  inserting  in  the 
resolutions  one  supporting  George’s  land  doc 
trines  and  another  in  favor  of  McGlynn’s  con 
tumacy  against  the  Pope.  Then  for  chairman 
they  secured  an  agitator  named  McMackin, 
who  lately  presided  at  a lecture  by  Tynan 
charged  with  having  been  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors who  murdered  Cavendish  and  Burke  in 
Phoenix  Park,  Dublin.  On  learning  these 
facts,  O’Brien  refused  to  be  present, as  connec- 
tion with  a meeting  presided  over  by  such  a 
chairman  must  inevitably  injure,  in  English 
eyes,  the  cause  he  was  advocating.  As  a 
Catholic  he  objected  to  the  anti-papal  resolu- 
tion, and  as  believer  in  the  rights  of  others  he 
was  opposed  to  George’s  vagaries ; while  as  a 
sensible  man  he  declined  to  mix  the  struggle 
for  Irish  Home  Rule  with  the  squables  of 
American  parties,  as  he  sought  the  sympa- 
thies of  all.  Instead  of  praise,  he  received 
much  abuse  from  McGlynn,  George,  etc. ; but 
the  general  public  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic approve  his  course.  He  left  for  Ireland  last 
Wednesday 

. . .Wednesday  last  James  G.  Blaine,  wife  and 
duaghter  left  this  port  for  a lengthy  trip  to 

Europe To-day  16  families  of  Irish 

immigrants  whose  passage  was  paid  by  the 
poor-law  authorities  to  get  rid  of  them,  are  to 
be  sent  back  by  the  Immigrant  Commission- 
ers. No  known  “assisted”  immigrants  will  be 
admitted  in  future.  The  vessels  that  brought 
them  will  have  to  take  them  back  free 
. . . .The  President  and  wife  rode  28  miles  in  a 
buckboard  wagon  out  of  the  Adiroudacks  to  a 
railroad  station  Wednesday  on  their  way  back 
to  Washington,  at  the  close  of  their  holiday, 
and  next  day  they  breakfasted  with  Governor 
Hill,  at  Albany.  All  in  excellent  health  and 
spirits W.  H.  Rogers  & Co.,  are  about 


to  start  a Russian  iron  mill  at  Freeport.  Pa. 
—the  first  of  the  kind  ever  built  outside  Kil>o- 
ria.  “Russia  iron”  is  absolutely  impervious 
to  rust,  and  the  secret  of  making  it  has  always 
been  jealously  guarded  by  Russia,  those  who 
have  known  ii  being  never  allowed  to  leave 
Siberia.  During  a long  residence  among 
the  Siberian  ironworkers  Rogers  learnt 
the  secret,  and  is  now  about  to  utilize  it  ... 


He  Would  Not  Pav  a Cent  for  it. 

A gentleman  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  seventy- 
five  years  of  age,  who  had  suffered  w ith  gout 
for  thirty  years,  was  recommended  by  a 
friend  to  try  the  Compound  Oxygen,  but  he 
had  so  little  faith  in  it  that  he  “would  not  pay 
a cent  for  it.”  This  friend  then  sent  for  a 
Treatment  and  he  consented  to  try  it.  At  that 
time  he  was  suffering  with  intense  pain  in  knees 
and  feet:  the  latter  much  swollen ; was  greatly 
emaciated  and  had  been  prostrated  for  weeks 
at  a time.  A few  weeks  since  this  friend  visit- 
ed him,  and  then  wrote  as  follows: 

“Columbus,  Ala.,  June  15,  1886. 

I have  just  returned  from  visiting  Mr. 
Ward,  and  was  highly  pleased  to  find  him 
greatly  improved.  He  and  bis  wife  are  in 
high  spirits.  He  has  had  a terrible  time  for 
months:  feet,  hands,  ankles,  and  knees  had 
been  terribly  swollen.  For  months  and  months 
he  bad  not  been  able  to  have  a part  of  a night’s 
sound  sleep.  After  commencing  the  Home 
Treatment  he  had  one  of  his  worst  spells  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  had  given  up  all  hope 
even  of  the  Compound  Oxygen.  But  he  stuck 
to  it.  The  first  of  last  week  he  got  one  night’s 
good,  refreshing  sleep.  When  he  awoke  the 
next  morning  be  said  to  his  wife,  ‘ I have  had 
a good  night’s  sleep  for  the  first  time  in  months. 
But  this  is  only  temporary.  I fear  I shall  not 
be  able  to  sleep  any  to-night.  ’ But  he  did, and 
every  night  since  he  has  slept  well.  He  told 
me,  on  Sunday,  that  his  hands  were  in  their 
natural  shape  now,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
months,  and  that  he  believed  the  swelling  in 
the  knees  and  ankles  would  now  subside,  as 
they  were  itching  a great  deal.” 

In  the  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen  can  be 
found  a full  history  of  the  remedy,  and  a large 
list  of  many  more  such  interesting  cases,  which 
will  be  sent  free  by  addressing  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa,—- Adv 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  June  11,  1887. 

The  Nebraska  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion has  asked  the  Governor  to  issue  a quar- 
antine proclamation  against  Colorado  and  all 
shipments  of  horses  and  cattle  from  that  State 
through  Nebraska.  Some  time  ago  Colorado 
ordered  a quarantine  against  Nebraska  with- 
out assigning  any  reason,  and  the  action  of  the 
Nebraska  Commission  is  to  bring  the  Colorado 
authorities  to  a sense  of  the  injustice  they 

have  inflicted  A terrible  plague  of 

locusts  has  visited  the  central  provinces  of 
Spain.  The  insects  are  so  thick  that  gangs  of 
men  have  been  sent  to  clear  the  railway  lines. 

The  crops  are  fearfully  ravaged 

..  Fines  ranging  from  $30  to  $250  were  inflicted 
here  during  the  week  on  half  a dozen  grocers 
and  restaurant  keepers  for  palming  off  on 

their  customers  oleomargarine  for  butter. 

What’s  become  of  the  Cattle  Trust?  Is  it 

working  in  secret,  after  the  fashion  of  other 
Trusts?  One  sees  little  about  it  now  in  the 
public  press,  which  never  treated  it  en- 
thusiasticallv C.  P.  Bailey,  the  Cali- 

fornia Angora  goat  raiser,  has  sheared  23.000 

pounds  of  mohair  this  year The  Wool 

Journal  thinks  that  probably  two-thircs  of  all 
the  medium  unwashed  wool  of  Wisconsin  is 
already  sold,  at  four  cents  per  pound  above 

last  year’s  prices Sales  of  sheep  were 

unprecedentedly  heavy  in  May  .Sales  at  Chi 
cago  were  50  per  cent,  more  than  in  May, 
1886,  and  other  markets  shared,  more  or  less, 
in  the  “boom;”  still,  for  the  last  few  weeks 
Chicago  prices  have  been  the  highest  in  the 

country.  Ts  the  “run”  petering  out?  

Chicago  received  6 378  head  of  calves  in  May. 
against  5,344  head  for  May.  1886— an  increase 
of  1,034  head.  All  but  50  were  slaughtered. . . 
The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land now  numbers8, 982  members,  a falling  off 

301  within  the  past  year Governor 

Beaver  has  vetoed  a bill  appropriating  $10,000 
for  the  relief  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  the  one  appropriating 
$5,000  to  the  Grangers’  Picnic  at  Williams’s 

Grove Grain  freights  east  from  Chicago 

were  advanced  Thursday,  on  a basis  of  four 
cents  for  corn  to  Buffalo,  which  is  the  highest 
rate  paid  on  grain  out  of  Chicago  at  this  sea- 
son in  10  years The  Senate  Alien  Laud 

Bill,  with  an  amendment  allowing  six  years 
for  the  winding  up  of  alien  land-ownership 
in  that  State,  was  passed  by  the  Illinois  House, 
June  1 A bill  to  compensate  the  own- 

ers of  cattle  slaughtered  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Pleuro-Pueumonia  Law  was  passed  by 
the  Illinois  Senate  Tuesday,  as  was  also  the 
bill  revising  the  law  in  relation  to  the  sup- 
pression and  prevention  of  the  spread  of  con- 
tagious diseases  among  domestic  animals.  The 
House  also  passed  the  Senate  bill  turning  over 
to  the  United  States  authorities  the  work  of 
suppressing  pleuro-pneumonia  in  that  State. . 

A strong  “oleo”  lobby  has  persuaded  the 

Mass.  Senate  to  defeat  the  bill  to  prohibit  the 
coloring  of  “oleo”  as  butter.  The  State  Board 
of  Health  is  to  report  to  the  next  Legislature 
whether  “oleo”  is  healthful.  With  more  than 
one-nintli  of  all  the  “oleo”  dealers  in  the 
Union  and  an  “oleo”  Legislature, shouldn’t  the 
name  “Oleo  State”  replace  that  of  Bay  State? 
What  are  the  “Oleo  State”  farmers  “going 

to  do  about  it?” There’s  a syndicate 

plan  of  transferring  1,000  “Oleo  State”  farm- 


¥exico  Ex-Gov.  Moses 

ot  IN.  C.  Las  been  pardoned  out  of  the  Mass, 
beat©  .Prison. . . . 

.... . .The  Czar  has  issued  a ukase  forbidding 
Chinese  to  acquire  lauds  in  Russian  towns  on 

the  Pacific  coast. Chicago  is  to  have  a 

new  elevator  with  a capacity  of  4,500  000 
bushels  of  wheat — to  be  located  beside  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  tracks  on 
Goose  Island : owners,  P.  D.  Armour  and  the 
K.  K Co.,  of  which  he  is  a director  and  large 

stockholder Advices  from  Delaware 

early  in  the  week  say  the  indications  for  the 
peach  crop  are  in  the  main  for  a general 
yield  ranging  from  fair  to  good.  A summary 
ot  the  reports  received  shows  13  good  15  fair 
and  only  six  poor  The  bill’ to  per- 

manently locate  the  Illinois  State  Pair  has 
caused  a deadlock  in  the  Senate,  after  it  had 
passed  the  House.  There  were  29  votes  in 
favor  of  it,  and  23  against  it;  but  it  couldn’t 
be  reached  unless  it  was  taken  up  out  of  its 

third  ?vo tc'  * ''l'  alU^ to  do  ^ds  requires  a two- 

..  . . At  a special  meeting  of  the  Farmers’’ in- 
stitute for  the  County  of  Ontario,  Province  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  a resolution  declaring  in 
favor  of  the  removal  of  all  trade  restrictions 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  was 
carried  unanimously  Monday.  The  iu- 

^‘ga^i0Uu,iut1°  ,the  spread  of  tuberculosis 
among  the  blooded  cattle  at  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Farm  begun  last  March,  have  culmiuat- 
ed  in  the  extinction  of  the  herd  of  60  cows  and 
lo  draft  cattle .... 


Crops  & ihuvlu'ts. 


Saturday,  June,  11,  1887. 

The  latest  received  issue  of  the  Beerbohm’s 
Corn-Trade  List  contains  an  estimate  that  the 
United  Kingdom  will  require  from  outside 
sources  an  average  of  nearly  3,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  and  flour  per  week  from  date  up  till 
the  close  of  August.  The  shipments  of  wheat 
from  British  India  are  rather  free,  but  more 
than  half  of  current  shipments  are  ordered  to 
ports  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  Eng- 
lish wheat  crop  is  backward,  but  the  maior- 
lty  of  reports  of  condition  are  not  otherwise 
unfavorable. 

* ^iting  for  Dornbush’s  London  List  of 
May  33,  H.  Kains-Jackson,  the  great  English 
statistician,  says:  “From  all  present  aspects 
at  home  and  abroad  the  next  cereal  year  in 
America  and  Europe  seems  likely  to  start 
upon  low  old  stocks,  relatively  low  new  stocks 
and  with  a general  opinion  in  favor  of  value 
on  a higher  level.” 

The  J une  returns  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultuie,  telegraphed  from  Washington  this 
morning,  indicate  a reduction  of  nearly  two 
per  cent,  m the  area  of  winter  wheat.  Changes 
in  acreage  of  States  are  very  slight,  except  in 
Kansas  where  a reduction  of  22  per  cent  is 
reported,  caused  by  bad  harvests  and  low 
prices.  The  spring  wheat  area  has  been  en- 
iaiged  six  per  cent,  from  increase  of  immigra- 
tion and  farm-making  west  of  the  Mississippi 
i?  Jim  districts  traversed  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  Raili  oad.  Most  of  the  increase  is  in 
Dakota,  which  reports  an  increment  of  24  per 
cent.  The  total  area  of  wheat  is  about  37,000  - 
000  acres,  a fraction  of  one  per  cent,  more 
than  that  of  the  previous  crop.  In  condition 
ot  winter  wheat  there  is  no  marked  change 
the  average  being  84.9,  a reduction  of  nine- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent.  In  1886  the  June 
average  was  92. 7.  Reports  of  short  straw  are 
very  numerous;  in  some  districts  there  are  in- 
dications that  the  yield  of  grain  will  be  larger 
proportionally  than  of  straw.  If  there  is  no 
increase  from  this  cause,  the  yield  must  be 
less  than  an  average.  The  harvest  is  in  pro- 
gress  up  to  the  38th  degree  of  north  latitude 
Condition  of  spring  wbeat  is  good  in  Dakota 
and  territories  westward,  but  below  average 
records  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and 
Nebraska.  The  general  average  for  spring 
wheat  is  87.3,  which  is  lower  than  in  recent 
years,  but  13  points  higher  than  in  1881.  At 
harvesting  last  year  the  condition  averaged 
86.  Dry  weather  in  April  has  been  injurious 
to  winter  wheat.  Insects  have  committed 
greater  depredations  than  usual.  The  central 
belt  westward  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
has  suffered  local  damage  from  the  Hessian 
ny,  and  the  chinch  bug  has  wrought  injury 
Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Kansas. 

The  area  of  winter  rye  has  been  diminished 
over  sixper  cent.,  mainly  by  a large  reduc- 
tion  in  Kansas.  Condition  is  better  than  that 
ot  wheat  as  usual,  averaging  88.9. 

An  apparent  enlargement  of  the  barlev 
acreage  of  three  per  cent,  is  indicated.  The 
increase  is  in  Dakota,  California,  Oregon  and 
the  Territories.  Condition  averages  87,  being 
slightly  above  that  of  wheat.  g 

There  is  a continuance  of  the  extension  of 
oat  culture.  Tbe  increase  is  four  per  cent 
This  crop  has  taken  a part  of  the  area  former- 
ly in  wheat  in  Kansas,  an  advance  of  30  per 
cent,  over  the  acreage  of  last  year.  The  in- 
crease is  large  in  the  Northwest,  and  there  is 
a tendency  to  enlargement  in  all  sections  of 
the  country. 

In  the  acreage  of  cotton  an  increase  of  one 
P,®r,<reat-  is  reported.  There  appears  to  be  a 
slight  decline  m the  States  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  an  increase  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  State  averages  are:  Virginia,  90;  North 
Carolina,  98;  Georgia, 
mo5i  Flr0nda’  ; Alabama,  100;  Mississippi 

’ Louisiana,  102;  Texas,  108;  Arkansas, 
102.5,  Tennessee,  100.  Condition  of  cotton  is 
higher  than  in  any  June  since  1880,  averaging 

ins7nhaSm°ullIyl  been  exceeded  three  times 
since  18 <0.  The  best  yield  in  that  period, 

walsq^’  fiaS  Wihen  Juue  condition 

was  89,  a figure  that  has  been  discounted  six 
times  since  1870.  It  is  a good  beginning,  but 
does  not  insure  a good  crop.  The  State  aver- 
ages  are;  Virginia,  99;  North  Carolina,  99; 
South  Carolina,  98;  Georgia,  99;  Florida,  98 : 
Alabama,  99;  Mississippi,  99;  Louisiana,  97- 
lexas,  91;  Arkansas  98;  Tennessee,  97  Gen- 
eral average,  96.9.  There  is  generally  an  un- 
usually good  “stand”  or  “plant.”  In  Texas 
the  early  planted  did  not  come  up  well  ■ late 
planting  is  better.  There  is  not  a full  plant  in 


some  fields  in  Arkansas.  Clean  cultivation  is 
reported  as  a rule,  and  a healthy  color  and 
good  growth. 

The  report  of  the  Ontario,  Canada  Bureau 
of  Industries  for  May,  just  issued,  says:  In 
general  the  fall  wheat  crop  is  far  from  fulfill- 
ing the  promise  t gave  of  a good  crop  when 
the  snow  come  on  last  fall.  The  winter  was 
not  so  unfavorable  to  crops  as  the  preceding 
one.  I here  has  not  been  nearly  so  large  an 
area  plowed  up  as  there  was  last  spring,  how- 
ever, and  many  of  the  reports  speak  hopefully 
ol  chances  for  improvement.  Throughout  the 
Province  generally  the  quantity  of  wheat  held 

y farmeis  will  barely  suffice  for  home  con- 
sumption,  and  in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa 
Valleys  many  have  had  to  buy  flour.  In  the 
w esteru  counties  hay  and  oats  are  rather  scarce, 
while  along  the  St.  Lawrence  the  supply  is 
abundant  Winter  rye  is  in  fairly  good  con- 
dition. Reports  of  the  fruit  prospect  are  gen 
f rally  of  a hopeful  character.  Oats,  peas  and 
barley  and  a fair  extent  of  spring  wheat  have 
been  sown,  and  at  the  date  of  the  reports 
then-  general  appearance  was  satisfactory,  the 
drought  alone  giving  rise  to  a feeling  of  un- 
easiness. 

During  the  week  spot  wheat  has  been  less 
active  for  export,  though  the  outward  move- 
ment  continues  heavy.  Favoring  crop  re- 
ports,  heavy  deliveries  at  Chicago,  owing  to 
higher  prices,  and  a freer  movement  to  pri- 
mary markets  than  had  been  expected,  tended 
to  produce  a reaction,  which  was  temporary. 
Options  have  been  very  irregular,  but  with 
less  activity  and  less  excitement.  It  is 
thought  that  the  Chicago  clique  are  buying 
July  wheat.  Mess  pork  at  Chicago  is  still 
firm  at  823,  and  lard  and  short  ribs  are  in- 
clined to  move  upward.  Corn  and  oats,  es- 
pecially new  crop  futures,  tend  lower.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  Chicago  market  is  heavy 
with  evidences  of  manipulation.  The  San 
Irancisco  Produce  Exchange  reports  the  out- 
look is  for  a wheat  crop  equal  to  1886  in  North- 
ern California,  to  but  40  per  cent,  of  last  year’s 
harvest  in  Southern  California,  and  to  but  60 
per  cent,  of  last  year’s  outturn  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley. 

The  new  wool  clip  is  rapidly  leaving  grow- 
ers hands  at  interior  points  at  prices  higher 
than  those  attainable  at  the  seaboard,  freight 
added,  according  to  Bradstreet.  The  Boston 
market  is  to  some  extent  sympathizing  with 
those  in  the  interior,  the  new  clip  Iffeing  held 
above  the  prices  offered. 

Current  quotations  for  leading  descriptions 
are  as  follows  in  comparison  with  a year  ago: 
June  11. ’86.  June  10,  87. 


16c. 

do. 


Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples.— Russet,  per  bbl  tst&i- 

Inferior  per  bbl..  $2 ®2  50;  Plums,  Georgia,  per  qu  ®t 
8@15c;  Strawberries,  Jersey,  per  quari  5<aiir?. 
Southern,  do,  4®  9c:  do,  up-river,  do,  12®15e-  Peaches’ 
Georgia,  per  bush,  crate,  $4@4  50;  do,  do,  per  one  thbri 
bush .crate,  *1  25@1  50  do,  do,  Peen-to  per  qua?t  oa 
Iar8e,  dark,  per  lb,  I4®ltc-’  do 
wAel  ldei  per  ,V'  10@14c-  do,  Interior,  per  lb  4®8c* 
Watermelons  Florida,  large,  per  100  $:to.  < I k,, , •, i f 
E B ®10'a20.  Gooseberries,  per  quart,  5@6c.  Huckle- 
berries— Southern,  per  quart,  12c.  e 

, ^ Apples— Fancy  Evaporated, 

do.  choice,  do.  at  15J^c;  do.  prime.  15c;  do  uo 
State,  sliced,  5S6c;  do  do  quarters,  4)6  to  Skfc-  do' 
Ohio  and  Michigan,  quarters,  bbls,  4^@5Uc- do  West’ 
ern  quarters,  bags,  354@4«.  Peachra-sun-drlerl' 

cl ’21  ISP'  °I'le®~'®^iPbtat^,0"23c'" ^hTstm" 

8*®9c- ' w Wtie- 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

Prime?1  Beef.— Cl^^Extra^ndfaiviess  Mi  ggj 

Mess.  In  barrels.  *8.5(1:  Packet,  $8@8  50  Plate  Rff? 
HAMS.-Quoted  at  $21  50322.’ ® uut’ meats  i-picWed 
Bellies,  12  ft  average,  7Vc:  Pickled  Bellips  19  m 
fd7}4©7%c:Plckled  Hams.ll@llUe,  Pick  led  Shoulders 
^4c;  Smoked  Hams,  1 1©  I2h>e,  Smoked  shoulders  ; arc’ 
Middles.— Long  Clear  In  New  York  quoted  at’  sue' 
Dressed  Hogs.  Quoted  at  6«@V  for  all  all?: 

6 65c; 


ages.  Lard.— Western  Steam!  6.95c;  City  Steam  uun, 

June6 6 98c1-0 HO v ^6^1  rvn-r11611! ' SoUth  ^mer*c“n 7,60c.' 
June,  b.y.^c.  J lily.  6.91(3j(.03c.;  August,  7.01  Cai  7 IV-  xpn- 

tember,  <J2@7.20c;  closing,  7.20;  October  7 17^7  '^. 
closing,  7.27c;  November,  closing,  7?i5c  ’ 7-1‘®7'27c; 

Philadelphia.— Provisions  steady.  Beef  — Cltv  Fam 
tir5^?r  n bV  F105U;  d0  packets,  $9  50;  smoke/  beef 
prime  ' mess,  j o/do.^f amdy3,’  ,7$®^  ^ 

BALTmoRE,  Md.— Provisions  steady.  Mess  Pork  «15 
@$17;  Bulkmeats— Shoulders  and  Clear  Rib  sides 
Pae  jeO'  6H@8)§e.  Bacon— Shoulders,  7)l®s)4c-  Clear 
Rib  Sides,  9c;  Hams,  12K@14c,  Lard-Relneff  at  8«c. 

— Mess  Pork.-$21  00  per  bbl  tard  — 

& &Ci6M 

sbortClear,S$8  6f^’@f  758^ams?steadySat*$lI325^4f  501 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

J,ORK'_HcTJ.EE-Creamery -Western,  best.  me 
@18c,  do,  prime.  16)£<®17c;  do,  good,  14@15)kc-  State 

Hairfafl^'2l!,tC-LStaie  dWY.  Pew— Half-mbs/b’est  18e’ 

We*  shohs'  16®i7c:  do,  do,  good,  14015c! 

Welsh  tubs,  flue,  15J^@16e;  do,  good,  14@l5c;  do,  fair 

i'trai4i??StwUTIm,tiat7ou  creamery.  best,  14c;  do  flue’ 
13m 'h^r  d?‘rU  flne-  13J4@14c:  do,  fair,  12)3© 

@l()c?  ’ do,  flne,  ll)6@12c.  do,  common, 


Have  made  further  redue- 
lions  in  Dress  Goods,  to 
close  out  lines  of  this  Sea- 
son’s importations.  Toac- 
eomniodate  pnreliasers 

c.V oV,llain  ami 

fancy  materials  are  put  ui» 
in  dress  lengths,  sliowlng 
•he  general  effect  at  ft 
glance.  The  variety  of 
these  patterns  is  well-nish 
endless^  the  prices,  from 
$5  OO  upward  are  less  than 
halt  what  they  were  for- 

“pi»r|Ratiom,,,,,CS  8ent 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL 

from  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try will  receive  careful 
and  prompt  attention. 


NEW  YORK. 


Cheese— Factory,  best  white,  10@10!^c-  do  best 
tory,  flne,  944@l0c;  do,  fair,  8^©9e. 


Ohio  & Pennsylvania  X 30ffl31c 

Ohio  and  Penn.  XX 3K332 

Ohio  A Penn.  XX  and  above ! .32@33 

Michigan  X 27ta28 

Fine  Ohio  delaine . . ..  . . .. '.'.Violi 

No.  1 combing S3@34 

Texas  spring,  12  months 20@23 

The  sales  of  the 


32c. 
33@34 
S4@35 
31@82 
36@37 
37@39 
23@27 

week  at  Boston  have 
amounted  to  2,100,000  pounds,  against  1,994  - 
000  pounds  reported  last  week  and  2,532  000 
pounds  iu  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

The  Philadelphia  wool  market  continues 
quiet,  owing  to  small  stocks  and  the  reluc- 
tance of  buyers  to  pay  the  higher  rates  asked 
m consequence  of  the  advance  in  the  interim. 
Receipts  are  very  light  in  comparison  with 
last  year  s arrivals  up  to  this  time 

The  aggregate  pork  packing  in  the  West  the 
past  week,  summarized  from  the  Cincinnati 
Price  Current,  has  been  230,000  hogs,  against 
220,000  for  corresponding  time  last  year;  total 
fromMarch  1 to  date  2, 185, 000, against  2,010,000 
year  ago— an  increase  this  season  of  175,000 
hogs.  Prices  of  hogs  have  generally  been 
somewhat  advanced;  at  the  close  they  are 
five  to  10  cents  per  100  pounds  higher  than  a 
week  ago  at  Chicago,  and  10  to  15  cents  higher 
at  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  etc. 
The  feeling  in  the  trade  seems  to  be  that  prices 
have  settled  to  as  low  a point  as  they  are 
likely  to  for  the  present. 

LATEST  MARKETS. 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


dianfatTmarl?,'  ll^c?  Western' loss  off’  'SXOMCi  Cana- 
Pa.— Butter 


Philadelphia,  Pa.— Butter  Arm.  Pennsylvania 

Creamery  extra,  18c;  Western  Creamery  extra  17c  B 
C-  aud  N Y.  Creamery,  extra,  16@l““  pfekhtg  Binte?' 

LESE. — Easier:  Nfiw  Vnw,  r..n  — .... 


New  York,  Saturday,  June  11,  1887. 
NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  tbe  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

_ Uplands.  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary 8^  8 15-16 

Strict  Ordinary 9 3-16  9% 

Good  Ordinary V)yH  iy  5-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  10  9-16  \0M 

Low  Middling 10  15-16  nil 

StHct  Low  Middling ...  11^  1 1 5-16 

Middling 11  5-16  11U 

Good  Middling 11  9-16  iw 

Strict  Good  Middling.. .11  13-16  12 

Middling  Fair 12  3-16  124^ 

Fair 12  13-16  13 

_ . STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary 8 7-16  1 Low  Middling 

StrlctGood  Ord 9)4  I Middling 

Hay  and  Straw.— Hay-Choice  Timothy, 


Texas. 
8 15-16 
9H 

10  5-16 
10M 
IDS 

11  5-16 
1114 
ii-H 

12 

1246 

13 

..10  1-1 
, 10  15-1 
85c;  No 


b*0c:  2:65@70c;  Clover,  mixed  55@65c;  Clover  45 

?!?5ciK^hAPpiD8’  Straw -Long  Rye,  60@65c;  short 

do,  45@s>0c;  oat,  40@45c. 

,,  Hops.— Prime  goods  are  in  good  demand  aud  are 
firm,  but  poorer  styles  are  dull  and  rather  easy. 
American  Hops  -New  York  State  new,  best,  20c;  do 
common  to  good.  15@18c,  do  1885,  best  12@12!4c-do  me- 
dlum,  I@10c;  Pacific  Coast,  1886,  best,  20@22c:  do  com- 
mon to  good,  15@19c:  do  1885,  good  to  prime,  8@llep 
roreign —German  crop,  1886,  new  best,  23@24c;  do 
medium,  20@2lc;  do  common,  15@18c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes.— State,  Hebron,  $2  25- 

50®2  65:  N-  S.  and  N.  B..  Brnbank 
$2  50;  N.  S and  N.  B.  Prolific,  $2  25;  Scotch, 
Magnum  Bonum,  per  sack.  $2  40®  2 .90;  Bermuda  pota: 
t°ej.  new,  $5  50®6  0 0.  Florida  potatoes,  new, 
t^°X,5j,5?AS?7auuah.  new,  $400@4  50;  Charleston,  new, 
$4  00@4  60;  New  Orleans,  new,  *4  00;  Cabbages,  new 
per  bbl,  $175(32  00.  Onions.- Bermuda  perorate,  75@90c. 
do  New  Orleans,  per  bbl,  $2  25@2  50;  Asparagus, per  doz, 

50c  to  $2  25;  Beets,  per  100  bimches,  (3  : 

Beans,  per  crate,  50c  to  Si  50:  Cucumbers,  per  crate,’ 
*50c@2  00;  Peas,  Southern,  per  bbl  — to  — ; do  do 
per  half-bbl  crate,  — to  — ; do  Jersey,  per  bbl,  $2  00® 

2 75:  Squash,  yellow,  per  crate.  25@75c.  do  white,  per 
crate,  25@50c:  Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  crate,  $1  2502;  do 
Savannah,  per  crate,  *1  5U@2  50;  Peas,  Long  Island,  per 
bag,  $1 25®1 50;  Turnips,  Jersey,  per  100  bush.  $4@5. 

Poultry.— Live.— Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, per  ft,  10c;  fowls,  Western,  per  ft,  9)6@10c.  do. 
southern,  per  ft,  9S4@l0c;  roosters,  old,  per  ft,5@6e- 
turkeys,  per  ft  7)4@9)4c;  ducks,  western  pet  pair,  40®’ 
W'c;  geese,  do.  per  pair,  90c@Sl  15;  spring  chickens, 
large,  per  ft.  22®  22  c;  do,  medium  to  good,  per  ft,  19®21c 
do,  small,  per  ft,  l7@18c. 

Poultry.— Dressed  -Turkeys,  mixed  weights,  per 
ft,  at  8@10c;  fowls,  Philadelphia  and  Jersey  10@llc 
do.  Western  Iced,  prime,  9@l"c;  old  cocks,  per  lb: 
5@tc;  Squabs,  white,  per  doz.  $3.38  25;  Squabs,  dark' 
per  doz,  $2;  ducks,  Philadelphia,  spring,  per  ft,  20® 
7?i?i.d2’  Nong  Island,  do.  per  ft,  20c.  chickens,  spring. 
Philadelphia,  3@S >£  fts  to  pair,  per  pound,  2S@28c:  do. 
do’> : 2@2!4  fts.  do.  22@25c;  do,  do,  Long  Island, 

scalded,  per  lb,  20® 25c. 


©1044c-  CS!'/«ier; ,New  YorT fulTcrekV  10)|@ 

rani  Da?t  Ski™.8’  ^501ce’,  >0@10Ko;  Pennsyl 
vdina  pare  bklms,  5(g#7c;  do.  full  skims  ir» 

Eggs.— steady.  Pennsylvania  firsts,  18c;  Ohio  and 
other  western  firsts,  17c.  aud 

tra°«eamm-vSSjTcBCTcELR'  Uucban«ed.  Western  ex- 
ira  crtameiy,  18c.  Cheese  - Quiet.  New  York  ami 

Vermont  Extra,  il@l2^c.  Eggs— Firm.  Choice  west-  * I 
ern,  fresh,  Idc;  Eastern  extras,  15J4c. 

Balthmore,  Md.  Butter — Higher . Western  packed 
ll@14c;  Creamery,  16@20c.  Eggs-Steady,  at  17lSc 

DaHyLlO@Si4c°'_B0TTER’_S,eady-  Crea>llery,  1491701 
FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS 

RecL^S®99c7  ^of  arKcL0^)^^//,9  No1'  /ited^/v 

2liRcf; f nr' Tim  hl97ffl>Ou^CH  Un8raded  White,  95(3  96c;' No 
A Hed  for  June,  97@98c;  do.  for  July,  95@954ic:  do  for 
^ 3 ^or  September,  91%@92J4c-  do 

fw  nCtobei/  9^^92%c;o  for  November,  93%fay^i4c-  do 
^^?Jf?eu’eKlber,  do  for  January,  9oW@^5Lgc' 

do  for  February,  9*)^96^c;  do  for  March  97^l9?Sc: 
do  for  April  98^98^c;  do  for  May,  99»^c@Sl.  4 Rye.- 
State  quoted  at  b3c.  Corn.  — Uugraded  Mixed  ai 
4^)6:  steamer,  47c;  No.  2 47^cf  Damaged  38c  No  1 
fortune,  474g.«47)^c;  do,  for  July.  4S@48  3-16c  do  tor 
do  for  September,  4991c.  ’ Oats — 
'Wi5ct6’w/^<?3w'  No'  31@3J)isC:  do.  Wnlte,  38 i4@ 
'Y?,stern'  35@39c.  White  do,  38  to  42c- 
White  State,  38M@  39c-  No.  2 for  June,  334fi©34c-  do 

Septemberf%^|c.^Ci  d°  f°r  AugUSt’  31«®3^C'  do 

No.  2,  $830@3  90:  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  State.  $3  90@4  15- 
Common  to  Good  Extra  Western,  $3  30@3  90;  Good  to 
83  85®5  °°:  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  Ghio,  $3  35@4  10;  Good  to  Fancy.  $4  15@5  10: 
Common  Extra  Minnesota.  $3  35@3  90;  Clear,  $3  75® 

4 40;  Rye  Mixture,  $3  75@4  25;  Straight.  $4  10@4  75- 
Patent,  $4  40  @5  10;  Patent  Winter  Wheat 

Extra,  $4  40®*5  25;  City  Mill  Extra  for  wlfj 
Indies,  $4  <»34  85.  Southern  Flour.— Common  to  Fair 
Extra  at  $3  50@4  00,  and  Good  to  Choice,  do  *4  10@5  25. 

R B/BODRjr^uperflne’ 82  65*63  00- and  In  some  cases 
as  high  as  $3  25.  Corn  Meal. — Yellow  Western  quot- 
ed at  $2  5002  75;  and  Brandywine  $2  65®2q  75 
Sales,  200  bbls  Brandywine  at  $2  75.  ® ,3' 

Boston^— Flour.-  Quiet.  Common  Extras,  $3  40@3  60 
Spring  Wheat  Patents,  prime,  $500  to  5 15.  Corn — 
®tea,5er  Yellow,  51)iJ®52c;  Steamer  Mixed,  51 
@51)£c  Good  no  grade,  50<o51c.  Oals.-No  1,  wb/te, 
40)^@41c;  No  2 wrate,  39)^c;  No.  8 white  38h5c: 
shorts  quiet— Middlings  per  ton,  $18@21  50.  ^ ' 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Flour.— Western  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Superfine.  $2  50  to  $3  00;  do  do  do  extra,  $.'1@3  50- 
Pennsylvania  Family,  *3  15  to  *4  00;  Pennsylvania 
Roller  Process,  $4  15@S4  50;  Delaware  family, #4  25@$4  75 
Ohio  clear,  $4  15@4  35;  do  straight,  *4  3?)6@4  65:  Indi- 
ana clear,  $4  15@4  35;  do  straight,  $4  87)^@4  65;  St 

Louts  and  Southern  Illinois  clear,  $4  15  to  $4  35;  do  do 

Kr  ®4  3‘^®u 'i51  Winter  wheat  patent,  $4  70  to 
$r>  00:  Minnesota  bakers’  clear,  $4  00  to  $4  30;  do  do 
straight,  $4  So  to  $4  <0;  Minnesota  patents,  fair  to 
choice,  $4  75@84  90;  Rye  Flour,  choice,  $2  85  per  barrel. 
W®eat.— Steamer  No  2 Red  tn  downtown  elevators, 
WHo:  No.  2 Red  for  June,  95)f@95%c;  do  for  July,  94 
@94)^c ; do  for  August.  91)6®92c;  do  for  Septem- 
ber,  91)6@9l-He.  Corn-No.  No.  3 mixed,  In  grain  de- 
pot, 4ic;  No.  2 mixed  in  20th  st  elevator,  47!®;  No  2 
2 mixed  In  grain  depot,  48c;  No.  2 high  mixed 
on  track,  48c;  No.  2 mixed  for  June,  46)8  to47Uc-  do 
for  July,  to  47%e;  do  for  August,  48@48^c;  do’,  for 
September,  48)£®}449c.  Oats.-No.  3 Light  Miied,  84c; 
Rejected  White,  95c;  No.  3 White,  %%®3(il4c;  Ungrad- 
ed white,  37%c;  No.  2 white,  38c. 

Buffalo,  N.Y -Wheat.— No.  1 hard  dull  and  lower. 

/ aud  unsettled.  No.  2 Red  94U@95c; 

No  1 White  Michigan.  93®93)4c  asked.  CoRN.—  unset- 

2 ev5w°7w^S-2’4r3^43^?.:No-3-  42H@43c;  No. 

2 Yellow,  43%@44)Ac;  No.  3 yellow,  48@48)£e.  Oats 
-Quiet  and  w eak;  No.  2 White,  34J^c;  No  3 White,  3m 
©34c.  No.  2 Mixed,  31%®  32c  Rye.— Firmer.  No'  2 
Western,  63©64c  in  store.  Millfeed.— Winter  brail 
$15;  Spring,  $14  to  $14  75  ’ 

V VV  i.?'iSj7,?=05R--,9ule!i a,ld  Easy.  XX  $2  85@2  50; 

XXX  *2  60@2  75:  1 amily,  *2  90@3  10,  choice,  $3  35@3  50; 
Fancy,  $3  85@4  15;  patents,  $4  25@4  ;i0:  Wheat  — 

Ked  uasti.  84®  June,  835);@85hSc;  July, 
81)Sa82Hc;  August,  80^®81«e;  CORN.-Lower.  Cash 
-?'lne  'lonilllal-  S He;  July  36)a@86Xc;  August 
37@37%c;  Oats. -Nominally  unchanged,  - Cash,  2i)6@ 

28%c;  June.  27c.  Rye.-  Quiet  and  lower  at  56c. 

‘..f" K (IT-- No.  2 Spring,  91)^c;  No.  3 do,  78c; 

No.2,  Red,  9U^c.  Corn.-No.  2,  Oats.-No.  2, 

25%c.  Rye.— No.  2,  54e.  Barley.— No.  2,  59c 


Stags,  1,566  lb, 

$4  85  per  100  “ 

$5  05;  Oxen,  , 

Pennsylvania  , , ,, 

Mea/ped^teers  Tifil’^b  at~®4  ^H^'PeDnsylviinia’ 

do,  1 on'  ~ 

$4f 
$5  1 
ft, 

Western  W.  i.™  s„.  ’125  lb,  at*3”eor  Chi- 

e,  at  $5  50  per  lOo  ft ; 

, at  $5  10;  Kentucky 

1,200  ft,  ’ - - — ' ' 

liilllllisppi 

S5'per  iw»  **>;  Chicago  do  i rnTit 
®4?!J;dO-  1.1^7  lb,  at  $4  80;  do.  1,182  lbTat  *4  75  ’ 

173  SSi!®  S-'at-5^fed  pa'ves 

'"Ce;  veals, 124  ft,  t 


,,,  •'-'Ltii.-i,  u) , 3po  oU:  do  1 l'-'S 
cago  Steers,  (extra)  1,499  ft  average 
do  1,176  ft,  at  $5  25:  do  1 417  ft  ai 

f Steers,  1.1b  lb  average 


do  149  ft,- at  6Uc-’  veair^r  ft  St  do,i2  ‘,b’  at  A«c: 
^e„SIe™..La™bs,  43  lb.  at  ’7^eB«aS  Lkmbs?53Pe-1:  lb' 


8Uc  111!’  a,th8J^c:  Kentucky  doj58  lb  at  Hcfdo^G  lb^at 

Sheep. ^89  feantt$C41/o“4/bIata$4rp1?^  lb|  0h^° 
do  74  ft  at  $4  50,  Pen nsy  1 van !a  Year ll ngs  54 it* / 1 s 45( o 
West  Vh-ginia  Ewes,  91  a,  at  $4  50-  West  Vhlmln 
Lambs,  5.  ft,  at  8c  per  lb;  Pennsylvania  do!  O^Tb.^t 


Buffalo.— Cattle. — Receipts  ior  week  8 099  heri- 
tor same  time  last  week,  5,880  head  Common  tnfttr 
declined  10@l5c.  from  last  Monday-'  saleHt  *3  wZIm- 
G-ood  to  Choice  Shipping  Steeresteady  It  mi 4 m 

S.®???"- ?.?!?®ipt3  for®veek  31,00^head;  for  same^hne 


lastweek  aO.SoUheadi.narked  declined 

lm?S 

df“and!'  Light°Pi1ges!d*4  “o@4e8oftMiYe’dWpigSa  and 
Light  Yorkers,  $5@5  15;  Selected  Yorkers  t-'v 

WK?Md}aiTCtTT,LE-~Market  w^ak.  Shipping  steers 
<5(^4  90;  Stockers  and  feeders 

b Mar^r1  ®2®3  50;  Texas  cat^lef^3 

—Market  stronger.  Rough  and  mixeo 


50;  cows, 
$3@4.  Hogs. 
mixed.  *4  6505  05; 


uj..>  ok- — “Market  strong,  10c.  higher.  Natives 

Western,  S3  50@4  25.  Texans 
lambs.  $1  5003  50  per  head.  iexans»  & ?5@3  <5; 

4an-'ve°«7f;7„CAJ^U,^rket  steady.  Choice  Heavy 


corn  fed  $2  00@4  20.  Hoas.-Market  strong  Clmi™ 
falrVtoagoo/t*4^5®p9!e<viol?s'  85  ll°®5  Unpacking, 

Snht..i.  Mai  ket  firm.  Clipped  fair  to  choice,  $3 10@4  15'. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

E8TAIJLIS  HED  1865. 

s.  II.  & E.  II.  FROST, 

100  PARK  PLACE,  N.  Y.  1 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cards,  etc.,  on  application  Promm 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  S y0S» 

Irving  National  Bank.  etc.  toimtii. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  June  11,  1887. 
Cattle.^ Kentucky  “Stlllers.”  1.137  ft  average 

lb,’ 


HPRSE  POWERS 

LATEST  IMPROVEIVIENT 

Machines  for  THRESHING  and  CEEAN. 
INU  GRAIN;  also  Macliinen  for  SAWING 
WOOD  with  Circular  and 
Cross-Cut  Drag  Saws* 


considering  SsS 

*3-  EASY  DRAFT,  DURABILITY. 
QUANTITY  A QUALITY  of  Work! 

PAddress  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS 

# Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers  o 

MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  Vermont* 
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THE  STORY  OP  A DISTRICT  SCHOOL. 


A COLLEGE  BOY’S  DIARY. 

( Continued, .) 

“Spell  diamond,”  repeated  Mr.  Greening 
in  his  loudest  tone. 

Mr.  Mouser’s  collar  got  in  the  way  of  his 
throat..  He  put  a finger  on  the  inside  of  this 
obstruction  and  pulled  it  away  to  give  space 
for  his  voice.  “D  i-di,  a-dia,  now  don’t  none 
of  ye  tell  me,  ’cause  I kin  spell  it.  I knows 
bow— don’t  none  on  ye  tell  me.  Di-di,  a dia, 
mun — now  don’t  none  on  ye  say  a word,  I 
knows  it,  I kin  spell  it— don’t  ye  tell  me,  don’t 
ye  tell  me— I know  the  word,”  and  Mr.  Mouser 
gave  such  a frantic  pull  at  his  collar  that  the 
button  burst  away  and  went  spinning  across 
the  room.  Mrs.  Mouser  sat  admiringly  by 
the  stove  holding  the  “filter  speller”  of  Bear 
Creek  on  her  lap.  The  flying  button  struck 
this  young  gentleman  on  the  small  portion  of 
his  nose  visible  through  the  hood  which 
covered  his  head  and  face.  By  the  time  the 
scream  which  greeted  this  accurate  shot  had 
been  hushed  by  Mrs.  Mouser,  Mr.  M.  had 
thought  out  the  right  spelling  of  the  word. 

Captain  Gritler  was  greatly  pleased  at  the 
trouble  his  antagonist  experienced  with  “dia- 
mond.” He  chuckled  and  winked  at  his 
friend,  the  long-nosed  teacher,  and  slapped  his 
leg  so  hard  and  so  constantly  that  his  wife 
was  obliged  to  come  to  the  rescue.  She 
created  a great  laugh  by  remarking  that  she 
didn’t  want  him  to  lame  himself,  because  in 
that  case  she  would  be  called  upon  to  do  all 
the  chores. 

At  last  Mr.  Mouser  started  again.  “Di-di, 
a-dia— now  don’t  none  on  ye  tell  me — I’ve  gut 
it  all  right— I know  it  sure.  Di-di,  a-dia- 
mond-mond — diamond  1 Ef  that  ain  t light, 
I’ll  eat  the  book.” 

“Right!”  shouted  Mr.  Greening.  Bear  Creek 
took  along  breath,  Mr.  Mouser  took  off  his 
great  collar  and  pushed  it  into  his  pocket. 
Now  it  was  Captain  Gritler’s  turn.  He 
scratched  his  head  ruefully  as  Mr.  Greening 
hunted  for  a hard  word.  It  appeared  that 
the  captain  had  seen  fit  to  sneer  at  the  school 
examiner’s  prize  hog.  Now  was  the  time  for 
revenge. 

“Spell  diaphragm,”  shouted  Mr.  Greening. 

Captain  Gritler’s  jaw  dropped  at  this  com- 
mand. But  Mr.  Mouser’s  grin  spurred  him 
on  to  an  earnest  effort. 


“Bi-ai-a— say  they  amt  iio~seeh  word  in 
no  book  I reckon.  I low  it  aint  fair  fer  ter 
give  out  words  that  they  don’t  nobody  know 
the  meanin’  on.  We’re  spellers  we  be,  but  we 
aint  spellin’  no  words  thet  aint  got  no  mean- 
in’ to  ’em.  I appeals  to  this  here  enlightened 
company  that  a feller  orter  hev  a chance  fer 
ter  know  what  a word  means  afore  he  spells 
it.” 

Mr.  Mouser  was  so  excited  that  he  rushed 
over  to  Captain  Gritler’s  side. 

“Keep  off,”  he  shouted.  “Don’t  none  on  ye 
come  auigh  him  with  no  information.  Ef 
he  spells  it  he’s  got  fer  ter  spell  it  himself. 
That’s  what  I done.” 

Mr.  Mouser  considered  this  action  neces- 
sary for  the  long-nosed  teacher  was  circling 
about  the  room  aiming  o plant  himself  close 
behind  Captain  Gritler. 

Mr.  Greening  was  not  to  be  frightened. 
“Ef  they  aint  no  sech  word  in  this  here  book, 

I can’t  see.  As  fer  what  it  means — thet  aint  gut 
nothin’  ter  do  with  it  noway.  You  look  inter 
a dictionary  an’  see  what  it  means  an’  ef 
Cap’n  Gritler  aint  gut  one,  I’ll  step  down 
often  the  platform  an’  call  him  up  here.” 

There  was  no  escape  now  for  Captain  Grit- 
ler. He  did  his  best  to  continue  the  discus- 
sion, but  it  was  a useless  task.  So  he  began 
again.  “Di-di,  a dia,  fram  diaphragm.” 
Taking  his  cue  from  Edith  Bell,  Mr.  Mouser 
gave  a loud  shout  of  laughter.  “Hooray  fer 
Bear  Crick,”  he  shouted,  “I  knowed  it  would 
down  him  Folks  runs  agin  a tree  when  they 
hit  Bear  Crick.” 

Captain  Gritler  did  not  take  his  defeat 
good  naturedly.  “I  can’t  spell  agin  Bear 
Crick  an’  the  empire  too,”  he  said  sulkily. 
“Plow  you  can’t  spell  no  sech  word.  I’ll  dare 
ye  fer  ter  walk  up  to  the  stand  an’  spell  it 
yerself. 

“Go  ’way,”  was  Mr.  Mouser’s  reply,  “ I cud 
walk  up  an’  spell  it  with  my  eyes  shet,  but  it 
ain’t  my  turn  an’  I ain’t  a gonter  break  up  no 
rules.” 

Edith  Bell  spelled  the  word  correctly  and 
Captain  Gritler  was  obliged  to  take  his  seat. 
He  at  once  procured  a spelling  book  and  held 
it  open  ready  to  correct  any  error  that  Mr. 
Greening  might  chance  to  make.  After  spell- 
ing down  once  it  was  found  that  Beai  1 roe k 
had  20  spellers  left  while  District  Number 
Three  had  19.  Mr.  Mouser  was  in  great  glee 
at  this  result.  “What  did  I tell  ye?”  he  said, 
“Bear  Crick  don’t  make  no  brags,  but  when 
nes  ter  spellin’,  my,  look  out  fer  us 


that’s  all.”  But  Mr.  Greening  soon  put 
another  face  on  affairs.  “Spell  religious,” 
he  said,  looking  over  his  spectacles. 

“Say,  why  don’t  ye  give  me  a hard  one? 
said  Mr.  Mouser,  “Bear  Crick  wants  some- 
thin’ harder.  We  ain’t  playin’  no  game— 
we’re  business,  we  be.” 

“Wall,  spell  it,”  said  Mr.  Greening.  “We’ll 
give  ye  hard  ones  ’fore  long.” 

“R-e,  re,  1-i-g,  relig,  e-o-u-s,  religious” 

Captain  Gritler  looked  up  from  his  spelling 
book  in  exultation.  “Wrong,  wrong,”  he 
shouted.  “Don’t  say  nothin’  more  ter  me. 
Orter  give  ye  some  word  sorter  nearer  yer 
usual  state,  I ’low.” 

Mr.  Mouser  did  his  best  to  get  a chance  for 
an  explanation,  but  it  was  no  use.  He  had  to 
take  his  seat.  There  Bear  Creek  fared  badly. 
Speller  after  speller  missed.  All  the  easy  words 
seemed  to  go  to  District  Number  Three.  Al- 
vira  made  a gallant  struggle  with  “science, 
but  in  spite  of  fate  and  the  admiring  glances 
of  Mr.  Frink  spelled  it  “sy.”  At  last,  after  an 
hour’s  spelling,  Edith  Bell  was  left  as  the  last 
of  Bear  Creek’s  representatives,  while  District 
Number  Three  had  five  of  its  best  spellers  in 
line.  Then  Mr.  Greening  went  dodging  and 
hunting  about  the  book  after  old  and  odd 
words.  He  forced  two  of  Captain  Gritler’s 
company  to  sit  down,  but  at  last  he  gave  it  up. 

“I  reckon  we’ll  hev  ter  call  it  a tie,”  he  said. 
“Onless  the  two  masters  kin  sorter  think  out 
sum  new  words.  I’m  done,  an’  so’s  the  spellin’ 
book.” 

After  some  consultation  it  was  agreed  that 
the  long-nosed  teacher  and  myself  should  give 
out  words  alternately — I to  give  the  first,  he 
the  second  and  so  on  until  one  side  was  beaten. 

A sudden  thought  flashed  into  my  head  as  I 
got  up  to  give  out  the  word.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  exactly  fair,  but  we  all  wanted  Bear 
Creek  to  win  ,so  I gave  out  the  word  Edith  had 
read  iu  the  paper— Heliotype ! The  man  who 
represented  District  Number  Three  had  never 
heard  the  word  before.  When  I explained  its 
meaning  to  him  he  knew  less  than  he  did  be- 
fore, apparently.  But  he  was  bound  to  try 
it,  anyway. 

“ H-e-e-l-y— y-o— helio -t-y-p-e— heliotype.” 
“Wrong,”  I said,  and  nodded  to  Edith,  who 
spelled  the  word  correctly. 

Then  there  was  a great  commotion.  The 
long-nosed  teacher  jumped  to  his  feet  and  pro- 
ceeded to  protest  against  the  use  of  such  a 
word.  Captain  Gritler  joined  him,  while  Mr. 
Mouser  gave  most  of  the  arguments  for  our 
■Me. 

To  prove  that  the  word  was  a legitimate 
one,  Edith  produced  the  paper  in  which  it  was 
printed.  Mr.  Mouser  waved  this  argument 
over  his  head,  and  then  shook  it  defiantly  in 
Captain  Gritler’s  face.  That  gentleman  could 
only  say,  “Wall,  I kin  whip  ye  anyway.” 
But  for  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Mouser  aud  the 
“ futur  speller,”  Mr.  Mouser  would  hav£  ar- 
gued this  point  too. 

At  last  Captain  Gritler  mounted  the  plat- 
form and  said:  “Wall,  folks,  it  ’pears  that 
Bear  Crick  don’t  never  allow  no  justice  ter 
outsiders,  so  I moves  ye  we  go  home  where  we 
kin  git  all  the  justice  we  wants.  We  kin  spell 
Bear  Crick  blind  an’  they  ain’t  nobody  knows 
it  no  better  than  them  what  lives  here.” 

Captain  Gritler’s  folio  wers  acted  upon  his 
suggestion.  They  retired  in  good  order, 
maintaining  their  ability  to  beat  Bear  Creek. 
We  may  take  leave  of  them  here,  and  of  Bear 
Creek  too.  It  is  well  to  stop  in  the  hour  of 
victory  when  we  can.  Bear  Creek  called  it  a 
victory,  and  it  was  surely  near  enough  to  one  to 
brag  about.  I had  but  little  more  trouble  in 
school.  A physical  and  menial  victory  were 
enough  to  pass  almost  any  one  through.  I 
went  back  to  college  at  the  end  of  the  term 
and  in  the  words  of  the  story  book,  “all  went 
well  afterwards  ” 


I left  Elma’s  in  about  half  an  hour  aud  as  I 
sauntered  home  I noticed  how  threatening  the 
clouds  looked.  As  I entered  the  yard  Mamma 
called  to  me  to  come  aud  help  her.  She  looked 
anxious  and  then  it  struck  me  that  1 hail  bet- 
ter hurry  my  legs  and  get  ready  for  the  storm 
which  was  fast  approaching.  The  men  folks 
were  all  away,  so  together  we  drove 
the  hens  into  their  house,  then  closed  and 
locked  the  barn  and  brought  stray  articles  to 
where  they  belonged.  The  two  little  girls 
came  hurrying  home  and  helped  or  tried  to 
help,  close  doors  and  windows.  No  sooner 
was  this  finished  than  the  storm  burst.  The 
distant  mutteriugs  came  nearer  and  changed 
into  a growl  and  then  a roar.  The  wind  blew 
a perfect  hurricane  and  clouds  of  dust  flew 
through  the  streets.  It  seemed  to  grow  worse 
every  second  and  like  an  enraged  demon  it 
chuckled,  laughed  and  picked  up  stacks  of  straw 
and  wheat  and  many  smaller  things.  In  one 
short  five  minutes  the  hard-earned  crops  of 
many  a farmer  were  destroyed.  Nor  was  this 
all.  Several  lives  were  lost  while  we  four  stood 
at  the  windows  and  watched  the  storm  and 
its  effects.  Papa,  usually  at  his  office, 
and  brother  faithfully  driving  home  the 
cows.  Where  were  they?  We  could  not 
answer  but  ouly  looked  at  each  other 
and  then  at  the  storm  and  watched 
and  waited.  Little  did  we  dream  of 
the  troubles  of  others  or  of  the  four  young 
people  so  suddenly  and  sadly  drowned  in  Cedar 
Lake.  Our  troubles  were  light  in  comparison. 
For  wasn’t  Papa  a strong,  heavy  man,  able  to 
battle  with  the  wind  if  he  should  chance  to  be 
coming  home?  And  wouldn’t  brother  run  in- 
to some  house,  and  let  the  cows  take  care  of 
themselves?  Still  we  feared,  aud  it  was  with 
increasing  terror  that  we  saw  huge  boards 
lifted  up,  carried  through  the  air,  aud  deposit- 
ed perilously  near  our  front  windows.  What 
chance  bfltd  my  small,  lightly-built  brother  if 
he  should  happen  to  be  out-doors?  Gradually 
the  wind  died  down,  the  dust  settled,  and  down 
came  the  rain  in  a perfect  torrent.  A drip- 
ping figure  came  hurrying  through  the  alley 
and  up  the  path.  Tt  was  Papa.  He  started 
right  off  to  find  brother,  and  we  waited  a 
dreary  half  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
storm  was  almost  over,  but  still  they  did  not 
come.  Mamma  was  almost  wild,  and  sent  me 
to  look  for  them.  I rushed  out  without  any 
wraps,  and  paced  up  and  down  anxiously 
watching.  Finally  I saw  two  figures  far  up 
the  street.  From  the  first  I was  quite  sure 
who  they  were,  but  I said  nothing  to  Mamma 
for  fear  that  it  might  possibly  be  a mistake. 
When  they  were  quite  near  I ran  to  meet 
them,  and  together  we  came  into  the  house  to 
Mamma,  who  was  almost  in  hysterics.  But 
she  soon  felt  better,  and  brought  dry  clothes 
for  the  drenched  ones.  Then  we  had  supper, 
and  how  good  it  tasted ! The  storm  was  over 
for  the  day.  Yes,  for  the  day!  But  keep 
watch  and  beware,  ye  Minnesotians.  No 
knowing  when  it  will  come  again. 

OLIVE  N.  HALLOCK. 

[Uncle  Mark  once  saw  a cyclone  in  the 
South.  It  was  a terrible  experience.  Barns 
and  houses  were  blown  down,  trees  uprooted, 
and  several  persons  killed.  In  that  country 
the  people  have  pits  or  holes  in  the  ground 
into  which  they  retreat  when  these  fearful 
storms  come.  The  negroes  were  dreadfully 
frightened  during  this  storm.  They  crawled 
into  holes— some  of  them  lay  down  in  the  gut- 
ters or  crawled  under  bridges.  One  cook 
crawled  behind  the  stove,  put  his  hands  over 
his  head  and  began  to  sing.] 


PtercUaneou* 

Purify  the  Blood. 

We  do  not  claim  that  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  is  the 
only  medicine  deserving  public  confidence,  but 
we  believe  that  to  purify  the  blood,  to  restore  and 
renovate  the  whole  system,  it  is  absolutely 
unequalled.  The  influence  of  the  blood  upon 
the  health  cannot  be  over-estimated.  If  it  be- 
comes contaminated,  the  train  of  consequences 
by  which  the  health  is  undermined  is  immeasur- 
able. Loss  of  Appetite,  Low  Spirits,  Headache, 
Dyspepsia,  Debility,  -Nervousness  and  other 
<* little  (?)  ailments”  are  the  premonitions  Of 
mure  serious  and  often  fatal  results.  Try 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ; six  for  $5.  Made 
©iily  by  C.  I.  HOOD  & CO.,  Lowell,  Mas&> 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 

Makes  Five  Callons  of  a delicious,  sparkling 

temperance  beverage.  Strengthen!,  anil  puri- 
ties the  blood.  Its  purity  and  delicacy  commend  it 
to  all  Sold  by  druggists  and  storekeepers  everywhere. 

HLATCHKO  It  D’S 

ROYAL  STOCK  FOOD, 

CATTLE  CAKE. 

It  contains  a larger  percentage  of  Oil  anil  Albumeu 
than  ordinary  oil  meal,  and  in  a more  easily  digested 
form,  combined  with  Flesh,  Fat,  and  Milk  producing 
elements  of  the  highest  known  value  to  the  feeder. 
No  stockholder  should  be  without  this  cake  to  mix 
with  the  ordinary  feed. 

BUTGHFORD’S  CSLF-RE1HING  MEAL, 

best  specific  substitute  for  new  milk  in  rearing  calves 
and  young  stock  in  a thrifty  condition.  It  Is  an _ ab- 
solute preventive  of  scouring.  Invaluable  for  saving 
new  milk  and  cream.  Costs  less  than  l*4c  per  pound. 

For  directions  and  testimonials  send  for  rAMrti- 
LET  ON  FEEDING,”  issued  and  mailed  free  by 

E.  W.  Blatchford  & €o., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GROUND  MOLES.,  their  habits,  and  how  to 
catch  them.  Also,  how  to  trap  Rabbits,  Opos- 
mi  him.  and  Skunks.  A BOuK  MtEE. 

Jj.  ji.  OLMSTED,  Corona,  New  Jei  sey. 

lM>I{  SALE.- BERKSHIRE  DIGS  Full 

blooded  Pedigreed  Stock  from  the  best  in  the  U.s. 
Low.  to  Introduce  my  stock.  Address 
G.  CAMERER,  Box  11,  Evansville.  Kheal Co.. Tenn. 


MINNESOTA. 

A STORM  IN  SUMMER. 


Our  storms  seldom  come  upon  us  unawares. 
We  Minnesotians  learn  to  read  the  sky  while 
we  are  yet  spoken  of  as  “small  fry.”  It  is  no 
unusual  thing  for  one  of  my  little  sisters  to 
come  into  the  house  and  say,  “Mamma,  the 
clouds  look  very  bad,  I think  we  will  have  a 
storm  before  night.”  The  weather  is  always 
very  sultry  and  still  for  several  days  before 
the  outburst  and  it  is  often  the  case  that  when 
the  storm  is  over  the  weather  is  hotter,  if  pos- 
sible, than  before.  Very  few  quiet,  gentle, 
cooling  showers  we  get  to  allay  the  fierce  heat 
of  July  and  August.  A real  cyclone  has  never 
visited  us,  but  last  summer  we  had  a storm  as 
near  like  one  as  I should  care  to  witness.  On 
the  afternoon  of  August  21,  1886,  one-half  of 
the  family  were  engaged  in  smuggling  into  the 
house  a large  birthday  present  for  the  paternal 
head.  The  little  girls  who  find  it  very  hard 
to  keep  a secret,  were  sent  to  a neighbor’s  to 
stay  until  the  present  had  arrived  and  was 
safely  locked  up  in  the  parlor.  Then  I went  to 
spend  a little  while  with  a friend  and  Mamma 
sat  down  to  read  a little  before  supper  time. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I would  like  to  join 
the  Y.  H.  C.  I am  10  years  old.  I go  to 
school.  Papa  has  taken  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  several  years.  We  have  three 
work  horses  and  three  colts,  one  is  a three- 
year-old,  jet  black;  we  call  him  Don  Cam- 
eron. We  have  28  head  of  cattle,  over  100 
chickens  and  over  20  geese.  I like  to  read  the 
letters  from  the  cousins.  Your  nephew, 
Logan’s  Ferry,  Pa.  frank  s.  c.  johnston. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  My  sweet  peas  came 
up  but  did  not  live  to  blossom.  We  raised 
very  few  flowers  last  year  because  it  was  so 
dry  here,  as  it  was  everywhere  else  that  I hear 
of.  The  Bird  Cantaloupe  seeds  did  not  come 
up.  The  Hackensack  musK-melons  were  just 
delicious.  I believe  we  had  one  melou  from 
the  water-melon  seeds  sent.  My  brother 
thought  it  was  a Kolb’s  Gem.  Some  people 
called  it  a Georgia  Rattlesnake.  We  raised 
200  chickens  last  year.  They  are  part  Ply- 
mouth Rock.  We  could  always  get  the  highest 
price  for  them  iu  town.  Wo  had  very  cold 
weather  during  the  mouths  of  November  and 
December.  Will  you  please  answer  two  ques- 
tions for  me?  What  city  is  the  greatest  rail- 
road center  in  the  world?  What  city  is  the 
greatest  grain  market  in  the  world? 

Your  Niece,  isab.  wells. 

Kearney  Co.,  Neb. 

[I  should  answer  Chicago  to  both  questions 
— U.  M.] 


ENGLISH  SHIRE-BRED  CART  STAL- 
I. IONS.— THOMAS  KLLF.RB1 , of  M ELTON-ON - 
Til  F.II1LL  STIU)  FARM,  near  DONCASTER, 
ENGLAND,  has  se^ral  Hlgh-ClSs  Two  and  Three  Year 
Olds  for  sale.  Apply  to  him  direct- 

TANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

For  Poultry  Fencing. 

I OF  ONE  CENT  FOR  2 INCH  MESH  NO.  19  WIRE. 

1 EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Hatchers  and  Brooders. 

send  for 

l 

1 Games.  My  8th  Annual  Circular  mailed 
I “Free.”  giving  particulars.  C.  Harris, 
Box  102,  Columbus , Ohio.  

JERSEY  RED,  FOLAND-C1IINA, 
Chester  White,  Berkshire  A York- 
shire Pigs.  Southdown,  ( otswold 
and  Oxford  Down  Sheepand  Lambs 
* Scotch  Colley  Shepherd  Dogs  and 
Fancy  Poultry.  Send  for  Catalogue 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  k CO.rhlla.Pa 


WARREN 

MILK  BOTTLES 

Patented  March  23d,  1880. 
Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
of  Milk  in  all  Cities 
and  Towns. 

A 10NQ-NEEDED  WANT 
AT  LAST  SUPPlin. 
A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 
7a  Hurray  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  “COMMON  SENSE"  MILK  PAIL. 

This  is  the 
only  perfect 
Fail  made.— 
There  are  no 
seams  in  the 
front  to  catch 
the  dirt.  It  has 
a perfectly  fit- 
ting strainer, 
which  can  be 
instantly  re- 
moved, so  that 
every  part  of 
the  pall  may 
be  quickly  and 
thoroughly 
cleaned. 

Extra  straln- 

patented.  ers  can  be  ob- 
tained at  any  time.  vv  tin  and  is  In  all 

The  Pail  is  made  from  heavy  XX  tin,  ana  is  m a 

reSendtfor'siSckS  cYrcular^'^ent®  wanted. 

MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  TEATS. 
This  Is  the  best  Tube  In  the  market.  Sqnt,  post- 
paid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  one 
Tube,  25 cents;  Five  Tubes,  *1.00.  Send  ror  sp 
F clal  circulars  to 

BARTLETT  & DOW, 


LOWELL,  MASS. 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A BUGGY 

RE  SURE  IT  HAS  THE 


WHEEL 

THE  STRONGEST  AND  BEST  WHEELMADE 
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PERSONALS. 

Whitelaw  Reid,  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  is 
recovering  from  typhoid  fever. 

J..D.  Perrins,  who  invented  Worcester- 
shire sauce,  is  worth  $3,000,0  0. 

Mrs.  Cleveland  has  never  had  her  ears 
pierced.  It  naturally  follows  that  she  wears 
no  earrings. 

Mrs.  Bergh,  wife  of  Henry  Bergh,  of  New 
York,  of  the  S.  P.  T.  P.  O.  C.  T.  A.,  died  in 
Utica,  N.-  Y.,  Wednesday,  after  a long  illness. 

according  to  the  Vienna  Tagblatt,  the 
Czar’s  highest  aim  is  to  be  crowned  “Emperor 
of  Asia”  on  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem. 

Judge  Follett,  a prominent  and  highly- 
honored  judge  in  Michigan,  has  resigned.  He 
has  been  speculating  in  wheat  and  lost  $20,000 
of  other  people’s  money. 

Mr.  “Joaquin”  Miller  has  sold  his  log 
cabin  in  Washington  for  $5,100,  and  its  new 
owner  has  rented  it  to  Mr.  Adee,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  death  of  William  A.  Wheeler  leaves 
Hannibal  Hamlin  the  only  living  ex-Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  will  be  78 
years  old  in  August. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Garrett,  sister  of  the 
president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
is  worth  about  $8,000,000,  and  is  a very  bright 
and  business  like  woman. 

H.  Rider  Haggard,  author  of  “Solomon’s 
Mines,”  “She,”  and  other  novels,  is  a slender 
man  with  a fine  head  and  a strong,  well- 
balanced  face.  He  is  not  much  over  30. 

Major  Ben:  Perley  Poore  never  made 
any  money  oft  of  his  fine  Indian  Hill  Farm, 
Massachusetts,  although  under  shrewd  man- 
agement it  would  have  returned  him  a good 
income. 

The  Hon.  Morton  E.  Post,  of  Cheyenne, 
says  it  is  a fact  that  the  alien  Laud  Bill,  which 
prohibits  foreigners  from  acquiring  realty  in 
the  Territories,  caused  the  failure  of  the  Swans 
in  Wyoming.  It  spoiled  a sale  of  $500,000  for 
Alex  Swan. 

Mrs.  Mary  Outwater  White,  daughter 
of  the  late  Peter  Outwater,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
and  wife  of  Ex-President  Andrew  D.  White, 
of  Cornell  University,  fell  dead  after  leaving 
the  breakfast  room  Wednesday,  of  paralysis 
of  the  heart,  aged  57  years 

In  Fayette  County,  Ga. , five  brothers  named 
Hamby  mairied  five  sisters  named  Starnes, 
the  last  three  against  the  protest  of  their 

rukliex,  aud  tbcu  “old  ixio.il  Hamby,  in  bu 

wrath, almost  by  force,  got  “old  mother”  Starn- 
es, only  a fortnight  a widow,  to  marry  him. 

The  wife  of  Henry  George  is  a plump  and 
pretty  little  woman,  accustomed  to  taking 
her  husband’s  vagaries  as  a matter  of  course. 
She  is  described  as  a matter-of-fact  little 
body,  loving  her  four  children  devotedly  and 
being  anxious  to  have  them  well  off,  if  possi. 
ble. 

Mrs.  Langtry  has  invested  $20,000  more  in 
mortgages  on  New  York  real  estate,  thus 
swelling  her  investments  to  nearly  $200,000. 
Edwin  Booth  loaned  $5,000  to  John  Sbrady 
on  the  same  kind  of  security,  this  being  his 
second  venture  in  the  last  week.  No  wonder 
there  is  a scramble  to  become  a “star.” 

Probably  no  civil  official  in  the  world  has 
such  an  immense  number  of  men  under  his 
control  as  Post-master-General  Vilas.  He  is  at 
the  head  of  a force  which  numbers  between 
95,000  and  96,000  men.  The  World  thinks  that 
the  Postoffice  Department  in  a pitched  battle 
could  probably  “clean  out”  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

William  J.  Finlay,  who  presented  the 
statue  of  Gen.  Steedman  to  fhe  City  of  Tole- 
do, came  from  Ireland  to  this  country  when  a 
mere  boy  and  settled  at  Toledo.  Gen.  Steed- 
mau  found  him  a place  on  the  canal,  worth 
$500.  Finlay  eventually  built  up  a big  for- 
tune as  a brewer  and  has  now  shown  his  grati- 
tude to  his  early  friend. 

The  death  at  the  age  of  88  years  is  an- 
nounced of  the  Ven.  Frederick  Twistleton- 
Wykeham-Fiennes,  Lord  Saye  and  Sele.  He 
was  the  13th  baron  of  that  name,  and  the  20th 
in  descent  from  Geoffrey,  Lord  Saye,  who 
was  one  of  the  25  barons  appointed  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  Magna  Charta.  The  first 
baron  of  the  Fiennes  family  was  beheaded  by 
Jack  Cade  in  1451. 


Citemrij. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


The  “Anti-Poverty”  people  are  appealing 
strongly  to  the  hearts  of  the  poor.  They  do 
their  best  to  put  all  the  horror  and  bitterness 
of  poverty  into  view.  At  a recent  meeting 
Dr.  McGlynn  read  “The  Song  of  the  Shirt,” 
with  great  effect.  Henry  George’s  books  are 


filled  with  apt  quotations  from  the  poets- 
These  tickle  their  ears  of  his  readers  and  height- 
en the  hatred  for  the  rich.  That  is  about  the 
only  result  they  can  have.  In  “Social  Pro 
blems”  the  following  from  Lowell  appears: 
“With  sates  of  silver  and  bars  of  gold  ; 

Ye  have  fenced  my  sheep  from  their  Father’s  fold 
I have  heard  ihe  dropping  of  their  tears 
In  heaven  these  eighteen  hundred  years. 

“O  Lord  and  Master,  not  ours  the  guilt; 

We  build  but  as  our  fathers  built; 

Behold  thine  Images,  how  they  stand. 

Sovereign  and  sole  throughout  our  land.” 

Then  Christ  sought  out  an  artisan, 

A low  browed,  stunted,  haggard  man, 

And  a motherless  girl,  whose  fingers  thin 
Pushed  from  her  faintly  want  and  sin. 

These  set  be  in  the  midst  of  them. 

And  as  they  drew  back  their  garment-hem, 

For  fear  of  defilement,  “Lo,  here,”  said  he, 

"The  images  you  have  trade  of  me!  ” 


STODDARD  CREAMERY 

WITH  SURFACE  SKIMMING  ATTACHMENT 

AND  STODDARD  CHURN 

Were  used  by 

Messrs.  SMITHS,  POWELL  & LAMB 

At  flu- 

NEW  YORK  DAIRY  AND  CATTLE  SHOW, 

In  making-  the  test*  for  the  ’ 

Sweep-Stakes  Prize  awarded  them  lor  the 
West  ISiirtcr  Cow  of  Any  Dreed. 

The  only  Creamery  HIGH  I,  V COMMEN  OED 
by  the  Judges  on  Itairy  I in  piemen  Cm, 

Received  the  only  aivard  at  the  Bay  State  Fair , Boston,  October,  1886. 

Avoid  sediment  In  cream  by  using  the  Stoddard  Creamery,  the 
onh  one  provided  with  A Perfect  Working  Surface  Skimmer. 

° Ratter  Workers,  Boxes,  Prints;  Dog  Bowers,  Strainers,  Dairy  Scales , etc. 

MOSELEY  & STODDARD  MFG.  CO.,  Poultncy,  Vt. 


“Mr.  Pecksniff”  is  one  of  the  best  char- 
acters Dic-keus  ever  created.  He  seems  nearer 
to  us,  because  we  meet  him,  more  or  less  high- 
ly developed,  in  everyday  life.  There  are 
“Pecksniffs”  all  about  us.  Mean,  low,  hypo- 
critical creatures.  We  always  feel  a strong 
desire  to  kick  them,  though  we  well  know  that 
such  an  operation  would  give  them  a chance 
to  obtain  fresh  sympathy  by  posing  as  mar- 
tyrs. We  often  wonder  how  such  fellows  are 
able  to  obtain  any  following.  We  have  fre- 
quently seen  quiet,  gentlemanly  men,  utterly 
neglected,  while  one  of  these  fat-brained,  loud 
mouthed  scamps  will  be  greeted  with  marked 
attention.  Luckily,  however,  such  fellows  al- 
ways trap  themselves.  It  is  as  impossible  for 
them  to  maintain  a first-class  reputation  as  it 
is  for  a drinking  man  to  save  money  out  of 
his  wages. 

The  series  of  articles  now  appearing  in  the 
Youths’  Companion  are  very  interesting.  The 
sketch  by  Mr.  Howells, of  life  in  Ohio  40  years 
ago,  is  the  best.  The  article  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lome  is  given  too  much  prominence.  It  has 
no  special  literary  merit.  Had  it  been  written 
by  any  person  unknown  to  fame  we  doubt  if 
it  would  have  been  accepted.  The  pictures  by 
the  Princess  Louise  are  flamingly  advertised, 
but  there  are  better  ones  iu  every  number  of 
the  Companion  by  artists  who  have  to  earn 
their  living  by  the  work. 


There  is  no  disappointment  equal  to  that 
which  a young  would-be  author  experiences 
when  his  pet  manuscript  is  returned  by  some 
bu;y  editor.  There  is  generally  nothing  but  a 
printed  slip  sent  back  with  the  manuscript. 
S'  >mel  imestbe  editor, out  of  pure  pity,  writes  ou 
tne  back  :“Thauk  you  for  letting  us  read  the  ar- 
ticle,” but  he  has  seldom  time  for  this  kindly 
note.  The  editor  is  usually  such  a busy  man 
that  he  forgets  about  the  cruel  stab  that 
goes  along  with  his  printed  circular. 
There  is  a load  of  romance  in  these 
dull  manuscripts.  How  carefully  they  were 
studied  out,  how  hopefully  they  were  penned! 
The  purest  and  best  of  the  ambitions  which  we 
love  to  honor  spurred  on  the  authors.  Young 
men  aud  women,  battling  with  poverty,  work- 
ing hopelessly  on  with  hands  aud  feet  seeming- 
ly tied  with  poverty,  have  worked  iu  the 
hours  they  should  have  spent  in  sleeping, over 
these  stories  and  sketches.  The  practiced  and 
critical  editor,  whose  daily,  weekly,  or  month- 
ly task  is  to  try  and  crowd  a quart  into  a pint, 
can  only  see  a lot  of  dull,  commonplace  mono- 
tinous  articles.  No  wonder  there  grows  up  in 
his  mind  a sort  of  horror  at  the  sight  of  such 
“copy.”  He  has  no  time  to  stop  aud  think 
about  the  disappointments  and  discourage- 
ments his  circulars  occasion.  Well,  we  cannot 
all  be  authors,  that  is  certain.  If  all  the 
manuscripts  that  are  written  could  be  printed 
and  read,  the  world  would  have  little  time  for 
anything  else.  A fair  amount  of  time  spent 
at  writing  and  thinking  is  never  thrown  away, 
even  though  every  line  of  such  writing  is 
rejected.  The  harm  comes  in  when  we  neglect 
our  legitimate  work  for  the  “author  fever.” 

“Physical  Culture”  is  to  receive  more  at- 
tention in  the  magazines.  Some  of  the  best 
teachers  of  gymnastics  are  to  write  of  the 
manner  in  which  athletes  prepare  themselves 
for  their  contests.  There  is  little  doubt  about 
the  fact  that  we  are,  to  a great  extent,  respon- 
sible for  our  own  health  and  strength.  Pro- 
per diet  and  exercise  would  do  much  for  the 
many  weak  and  poorly  developed  men  and 
women  we  see  about  us.  We  might,  many  of 
usj  take  a useful  lesson  from  the  training  of  a 
prize-fighter. 


PisrcURttfou'i  gulvcrtisiing. 


OUR  NIAGARA. 

Is  the  name  of  the  Latest  Improved,  Cheapen! 
ami  Hent  well  Force  Pump. 

Cylinder  and  Packing  box  below  frost,  will  not 
freeze,  costs  no  more  than  a wood  pump.  State  depth 

of  well.  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

Lockport,  N.  V. 


jfk  ■■■  ■ | Wtm  M and  If-4  Y FEVER 

I H IWI  Jjk  can  be  cured  only  by 
I I I IVlfa  I Pr.  Hair’*  Symtem* 
CA  Page  Treatise  Bent  Free.  Dr,  W,  B,  Hair,  Cincinnati*  0. 


WATERPROOF  HAY  COVERS,  ETC. 

Also  covers  for  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT®,  WAGONS  and  Waterproof  Covers  for  all 
purposeson  Farm,  etc.  Cheap,  Durable,  Serviceable.  WATERPROOF  SUEET1 N G by  the  piece  from  1!4 e. 
per  square  foot,  all  widths.  Waterproof  Duck  for  all  purposes.  Also  PATENT  PLANT  ISEOOLOTH, 
a substitute  for  glass  sash  on  Hot  Beds  and  Cold  Frames,  for  3,  6,  and  9 ets  per  yard,  and  is  36  inches  wide.  Send 
for  circulars.  Samples,  etc.,  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

U.  S.  WATERPROOFING  FIBER  CO.  (LIMITED),  56  SOUTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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NOW  READY. 


PARTIAL  CONTENTS  for  JULY: 


Metlakahlta.  Illustrated.  Z.  L. 
White. 

Olivia  Deuplaine.  Illustrated. 
Kdgar  Fawcett. 

Colored  Schools  in  the  South 
west.  Illustrated.  Rev.  a.  W.  Cul- 
ver. 

Literary  Life  in  Philadelphia.  Il- 
lustrated. Moses  P.  Handy. 

The  Lady  of  the  White  House. 

Poem.  Edna  Dean  Proctor. 
Women  as  Fruit  Raisers  and  Flor- 
ists. George  R.  Knapp. 

Mrs.  Hardy’s  Encounter  with  a 
Ghost.  Sarah  Marshall  Hayden. 
Our  Diplomats  at  Court.  Frank 
G.  Carpenter. 

The  Dominant.  Arthur  Dudley  Vin- 
ton. 

The  Home  of  a Poet.  Claiborne 
Addison  Young 

Southern  Housekeeping.  Zitella 
Cocke. 

And  many  others. 

Ask  any  Newsdealer  for  it. 

R.  T.  BUSH  & SON, 

PUBLISHERS, 

1.10  & 132  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 
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STKOMI  WATER  PROOF, 

In  the  time  and  the  labor  of  auy  other  way.  Docn  not 
rust  nor  rattle.  It  is  an  Economical  and  DUKA  BLE 
SUBSTITUTE  for  PLASTEJi  on  walls.  Ornamental. 
CARPET8  and  BUGS  of  same  material,  cheaper  and 
better  than  Oil  Cloths.  (^Catalogue  and  Samples  Free* 

W.H.FAY  & CO. CAMDEN, N.J. 

ST  LOUIS.  MINNEAPOLIS.  OMAHA. 


GKJTTA-PEHCHA  ROOFING 

FOR  FLAT  AND  STEEP  ROOFS. 

Cheap,  Durable,  Easily  Applied,  Fire-Proof,  Wind- 
Proof,  Water  Proof. 

For  Factories,  Mills,  Barns,  Sheds,  Etc. 

Empire  Roofing  Co., 

257  North  12th  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


R0SSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 

Is  made  from  Red  Oxide  Ore— is  the  best  and  most 
durable  Paint  for  Tin.  Iron  and  Shingle  Roofs  Barns 
Farm  utensils,  etc.,  will  not  crock  or  peel— will  protect 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  free.  Ask  prices  of 

ROSSIE  IKON  ORE  PAINT  CO., 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

Cheaper  than  Paint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 

For  Outbuildings,  Shingles,  Fences,  etc.  Durable, 
Strong  Preservatives  of  the  Wood.  Can  be  applied 
with  a Whitewash  Brush  by  any  boy.  Iu  all  colors. 

SAMUEL  CABOT.  Sole  Manufacturer, 

Send  for  Circular.  70  KILBY  ST  , BOSTON. 


Positively  sure  to  Agents  everywhere  selling 

our  New  SILVER  MOULD  WHITE 
WIRE  CLOTHES-LINE-  War- 

runted.  Pleases  at  sight.  Cheap.  Sells 
Every  100  Day«.  readily  at  every  house.  AfSC’ntft  clcurlnj? 

£ 1 O per  <1  u V . Off"  Handsome  samples  ft  ee. 

Address  GIRARD  WIRE  MILLS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


«<$CHICRG0$>* 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

INCORPORATED  1883. 

Facilities  for  teaching  and  clinical  advantages 
unsurpassed.  Regular  winter  session  for  lfS7- 
1888  commences  October  1st.  For  prospectus  and 
further  information,  address  the  Secretary, 

JOSEPH  HUGHES,  M.  K.  C.  V.  S., 
2537  and  2533  State  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


lUal  (fitetatc. 

60  SOUTH  Stamp  J ^parHc^  BUY  A HOME 

lars.  E.  C.  LINDSEY  <fc  l O.,  Norfolk.  Va. 


Jarvis-Conklin 


MORTGAGE  TRUST  Co., 

Capital  Paid-up  *1, 000,000 

Offers  Its  6 Per  Cent.  Debenture  Bonds  of  $500, 
Si  ,000  and  $5, tlOO,  running  ten  years,  to  Trus- 
tees, Guardians,  and  Individual  Investors. 
Secured  by  First  Mortgages  on  Heal  Estate  v,  orth  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  loan,  and  held  by  the  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Company  of  New-  York.  Trustee. 
Secured  also  by  the  entire  paid  up  capital  of  $1 ,000,000. 

Italso offers  GUAR  ANTFED  SIX  PEKCENT. 
first  mortgages  ou  Kansas  City  business  property  and 
improved  farms  in  KANSAS  and  MISSOURI. 

ROLAND  R.  CONKLIN.  SECRETARY, 

Equitable  Building,  New  York. 
Messrs  Morgan  & Brennan,  Providence,  R.  I., or 
John  M.  Mirigley,  411  Walnut  St.,  Phtla.,  Pa. 


MARYLAND  FIRMS  S?.a,rar^L?J 

TRAVEL  VIA 

Through  Trains  with  Dining 
Cars,  Pullman  Palace  Sleep - 
ing  Cars,  Modern  Coaches. 
Sure  connections  in  Union 
Depots  at  its  terminal  points, 
with  trains,  from  and  to  the 
Cast,  1 Vest,  North  and  South. 
Cheapest,  ii°st  and  Quickest 
Route  fron,  Chicago,  Peoria 
or  St.  Louis  to 

DENVER,  ST.  PAUL, 

SAN  FRAJlfciSCOL  MINNEAPOLIS, 

OMAHA,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

KANSAS  CITY,  ST.  JOSEPH, 

CITY  OF  MEXICO,  ATCHISON. 

For  Ti chets,  Rates,  Maps,  &c.,  apply  to  Ticket  Agents 
of  connecting  lines,  or  address 

T.  J.  POTTER,  H.  B.  STONE,  PAUL  MORTON, 

1st  V.  P.  G.  M.  G.  P.  & T.  A. 

For  a Pronouncing  Dictionary  containing  32,000  words 
320  pages,  send  16e.  in  stamps  to  Paul  Morton,  Chicago. 


PATENTS 

p.  A.  LEHMANN,  Solicitor  or  Patents,  Washington,  D.  O. 
No  chars*  anlcaa  paUnt  la  aacnrad.  Hand  for  Circular. 


General  Advertising-  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NSW  - YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

Ihe  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there- 
fore respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space 25  ** 

Preferred  positions 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  per 

line,  minion  leaded 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  is: 


Single  copy,  per  year $2.00 

“ “ Six  months 110 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germauy,  per  year,  post-paid $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France 3.04  (16V6  fr. ) 

French  Colonies 4.03 <29^  fr.) 


Agents  will  bo  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second  class  mall  matter. 


WALKER'-the  best 

’“-‘‘“washer 

Warranted  5 years,  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Tho 
Best,  most  Efficient,  and  Durable  Washer  In  the  world. 
Has  no  rival,  the  only  machine  that  will  wach  perf eclly  clean  without  rub. 
bing.  Can  be  used  in  any  sized  tub,  or  shifted  from  one  tub  to  another 
, u In  a moment  So  simple  and  easy  to  operate  the  most  delicato 
lady  or  child  can  do  tho  work.  Made  of  Galvanized  Iron,  and 
the  only  Washer  In  the  world  that  has  the  Rubber  Bands  on  tho 
Rollers,  which  prevent  tho  breaking  of  buttons  and  Injury  to  clothes. 
■—  fiPCMTO  IlfAMTCn  Exclusive  territory.  Retail  price,  S 8. 00. 

, - UUCP]  I O WHO  | LU  Agents’  sample,  83.50. 0 Also  the  cele. 

v brated  KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  at  Manufacturer  s’  lowest  prioa 

QgQOUn  free.  W«  refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  ERIE  WASHER.  CO..  Erie.  Fs. 
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'Tis  now  ye  moral  editor  doth  say, 

Who  worketh  hard  to  make  a newsy  sheet, 

“John  Smith  laid  on  our  table  yesterday 
A mammoth  egg  that  doth  four  ounces  weigh. 

We  think  this  will  be  pretty  hard  to  beat.” 

—Boston  Courier. 

One  acre  enough — especially  if  it  be  a ten- 
der corn. — Texas  Siftings. 

The  donkey  is  a pious-looking  animal.  He 
always  looks  as  if  he  would  say:  “Let  us 

bray !”— Neiv  Age. 

Why  should  not  ducks  be  allowed  on  doc- 
tor’s premises?  Because  they  make  such  per- 
sonal remarks. — Youth. 

Why  a man  boots  his  dog  but  merely  shoos 
his  hen  has  never  been  precisely  determined. 
Philadelphia  Call. 

“Whatever  you  do,  my  boy,  begin  at  the 
bottom  and  work  up.”  “But,  father,  suppose 
I was  going  to  dig  a well?” — Omaha  World. 

The  best  way  to  get  rich  by  poultry  keep- 
ing is  to  sell  all  your  hens  early  every  spring. 
Then  you  won’t  have  to  plant  your  garden 
but  once. — Journal  of  Education. 

He:  “Why  so  quiet  this  evening,  Miss  de 

Jones?”  She:  “The  company  is  so  intellectual 

that  I thought  I’d  better  be  silent.”  He: 
“How  sensible  of  you  .'"—Life. 

“That  bonnet  would  scare  the  devil  himself, 
said  a Beekmau  street  man  to  a Salvation 
army  lieutenant.  “That’s  the  reason  I wear 
it,  sir,”  she  said.— Progressive  Farmer 

The  first  time  old  Fogiboy  saw  a telegraph 
line  he  remarked:  “Cracky!  but  it  takes  a 
heap  o’  wire  to  keep  those  poles  steady,  and  it 
must  be  plaguey  expensive,  too  !”• — Republic 
Snobberly:  “What  do  you  think  I found 
last  year  when  I was  at  Long  Biaucb? 
Knickerbocker:  “I’ve  no  idea;  was  it  a pocket 
book?”  “No;  I found  that  everything  was 
very  dear.” — Texas  Siftings. 

In  view  of  their  frequent  suspension  of  the 
clauses  of  the  law,  the  San  Francisco  Alta 
thinks  the  interstate  commerce  commission 
may  be  called  “the  National  suspenders.” 
They  certainly  need  to  be  braced  up.—  Lowell 
Courier . 


WANTED  to  sell 
H #*  i)  e n I Nur- 
M*ry  Nork  for 
_ _ * of  l lit*  oldi  st 
and  best  known  firms  in  the  country.  Honorable  and 
steady  employment,  at  good  wages,  for  capable,  oner 
getle  men.  Apply  at  once.  Address 


DRAWER  ‘JH5,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

POTATO  CULTURE. 


A Treatise  on  same  sent  free,  by 

A spin  wall  M’f’g  to.,  Three  Rivers,  Ml<  ■. 


QET  THE  BEST  AND  SIMPLEST! 


Runs  Right  or  Left 
Without  Change. 


Send  for  Free  Circu- 
lars and  Prices. 


l^cnticn  tls-is  Fapoi. 

Janesville  Hay  Tool  Co.,  Janesville,  Wjs. 


DAMP  VIEW  OF  THE  YACHT  RACE. — Punch. 


WHITMAN'S^80™ 


..E  BOUND 

PLUNGER  PERPETUAL 


w Guaranteed  superior 

T^toany  Lever  Press  now 
■tmar  niade*for  ITh5t,  Straw  ana 

Wool.  Always  victorious.  Received  First  Premium, 
at  all  prominent  lairs  for  past  five  years,  over 
Pederlck  and  others.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
WHITMAN  AGR’L  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FARQUHAR  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR. 

1 SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Wouderful 
- ^ Capacity. 


TVITR-BER-Y  STOCK.. 

The  Svncuse  Nurseries  offer  for  the  Fall  of  1887,  a large  and  unusually  cho^e  stock 

trade  we can  offer  special  inducements  to  Nurserymen  and  Dealers,  and  solicit  their 
correspondence ; « ^ V. 


It  is  a common  thing  to  hear  people  say,  in\ 
! vision  of  our' versatile  climate,  “You  cau’t 


expect  more  t!w-n  one  pleasant  day  at  a time. 


*-  * — — « 

ONONDAGA  F.  F.  DAIRY  SALT. 

* T>n  sm.R  MANUFACTURERS,  SYRACUSE,  Is.  V . 


jvj  anybody  ever  hem  of  more  than  one  day 
of  any  kind  occluring  at  the  same  time.  Bos- 
ton 1 ranscript) 

How  irreverent  the  most  reveiymt  prayers 
Of  children ~ sometimes  seemT  Little  Jack 
wanted  a tricycle,  and  he  was  taught  to  pray 
for  what  he  wanted.  As  he  dropped  upon  his 
• knees  by  his  little  bed,  he  added  to  his  “Now 
I lay  me:"  “Please,  God,  make  papa  buy  me  a 
tricycle.  That’s  a dandy.”— Hartford  Post. 

“Hello!”  exclaimed  a giddy  little  comet 
disporting  itself  in  the  milky  way,  “who  are 
you,  anyhow?  I don’t  believe  I’ve  seen  you 
in  these  parts  before.”  “No,”  returned  the 
stranger,  “This  is  my  first  appearance  here, 
I’m  the  top  plume  of  a lady’s  theatre  hat.  The 
hat  is  just  below  here  a little  way.”— 1 ox 
Populi. 

At  a grand  dinner  a very  heedless  gentle- 
man, who  talked  a great  deal,  forgot  that  his 
neighbor,  a young  lady,  was  unusually  tall, 
and  exclaimed,  “I  do  not  like  big  women! 
The  lady  bit  her  lip;  and  the  speaker  seeing 
he  had  made  a blunder,  and  trying  to  repair  it 
as  gallantly  as  possible,  added:  ‘When  they 
are  youngs  madam !” — New  Haven  News. 

A story  is  told  of  a man  of  a very  silent 
disposition,  who,  riding  in  his  gig  over  a 
bridge,  turned  about  and  asked  his  servant  if 
he  liked  eggs.  The  man  replied,  “Yes,  sir.” 
Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject  till  the 
following  year,  when,  driving  over  the  same 
bridge  again,  the  master  suddenly  turned 
again  to  his  servant,  and  said,  “How?”  to 
which  the  man  promptly  responded,  “Poach- 
ed, sir.” — Texas  Farm  and  Banch. 

It  was  over  20  years  ago  when  little  Caspar 
paid  a visit  to  the  West  country  with  his 
mother.  The  chief  mode  of  locomotion,  after 
pedals,  was  in  that  section  by  lumber  wagons. 
This  was  a new  and  strange  thing  to  the  boy , 
and  one  stormy  night,  after  he  was  in  bed, 
while  bis  mother  was  preparing  to  fellow  him, 
hearing  a long,  rolling  peal  of  thunder,  lie  ex- 
claimed: “Why,  mamma,  does  God  ride  in 
lumber  wagons,  too?" — Babyhood 


hi ving  cmlflcates  as1  to  quality , premiums  taken,  «c.  Address  J . W.  BARKER.  Sec  y,  y • 


TrY)  T . R I N FcK  I K S I A N S . 

H()Lb  j has 

The  omy  herJoftwo-year-olds  that  has  averaged  12,4651bs.  7 
The°only  two-year  old  Holstein-Friesian  that  has  made  21 
Thirty -o^ Cows*  averaged  20  lbs.  1 oz.  of 

Fourteen^  Cow^fthls  herd  have  averaged  22  lbs.  1 oz.  of 

i In  n nmhlf 


If  you  intend  to  buy  a 
hay  car  (of  which  we  make 
three  (3)  styles)  a grappling 
Fork  or  a Sulky  Plow. 
Send  for  prices,  etc.,  to 

Fowler  & Farrington, 

Taughaunock  Falls,  N.Y 


THE  LATEST 


THE  BEST. 

EXAMINE 


THE 


POINTS: 

Iron  Frame,  Steel  Bear  ings,  Positive  Cut,  No 
Springs,  No  Metal»  New  Feed 

Boilers  and  Adjustment, 

Safety  Ely  Wheel. 


THE  BRADLEY 

“BIG  6”  MOWER 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES. 

HIGGANUH  MAHDFACTBRIISG  CORP., 

HICCANUM,  CONN. 

Warehouse,  . 38  So.  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass 


$UjsaUaneou!J  ^dvertisitu). 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  I ADIES. 


(Greatest  oSer^ow’s  your  time 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 


Te»«,  Coffee*  and  JJiiklnK 

— - v beautiful 


powder,  and  secure  a — 

Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  Dinner  S t,  Gold  Band 


Mo,,  Rose  Toilet  Set.  Watc^Braes  Lamj.  Owtor. 

p.  aiio’z'isa 


AN  TEACO 

1 — 31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Cuts  a swath  6 feet  wide  andis  YSr'as^can 'be'cut  wit)? one  team  and 
team.  Double  the  usual  a™ou"t  has  demonstrated  that  the  Brad- 
one  man.  Three  years  in  the  market  has ‘ aemonsuo^  the  farmer. 

in  the  World.  Send  for  Circulais. 


BRANCHES: 

63  Murray  Sf.,  New  York. 
32  So.  Market  St.,  Boston. 


JUUUlfli* 

BRADLEY  & GO., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LEFFEL’S  iron 


Wind  Engine 


Strongest  and 
easiest  regulated 

P nr' s made* of*M alleahle  Iron 

iap'«eF.ELeD  MAACH|NE .CO 
SPKINGFlEI.lt.  OllI<>- 


m III 

FARM  ENGINES 


Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 

8 to  1 6 llorne  Power. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free.  Address 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &.  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  110  Liberty  St..  New  York. 


EVERY  FARMER 


THE  BEST 
is  the 
CHEAPEST 


HIS  OWN 

MILLER 


CHALLENGE 


|-yyINT)  MILLS  never  blow 


down,  a record  no  other 

(mill  can  show.  Sent  on  30 
days’  trial.  Also  feed  grind- 
ers, shellers,  pumps,  etc. 
Agents  wanted.  Catalogues 
free.  Challenge  Wind 
Mill  and  Feed  Mill  Co., 
Batavia,  Kape  Co.,  Ill 


HAVE  HAD 

32  years  Experience. 

. ....  a Mill  I V f. 


Corn £ilieUer“  n d^OCL*lron  F eer^M HI  a” 4 


in  r ecu  aim  — j — . 

inir  alidSnding  at  home,  thus  Baviui;  toll  and  teaming  to  an 
frtfm  theorist  Mill.  This  work  can  be  done  rainy, windv  d ’ 
wTn  out  dooJ  work  is  suspended  on  the  Farm.  The  same ; Mill 
will  cut  corn  stalks,  saw  wood,  run  churn  and  gnnd-ston  , p P 

"“we' manufacture  the  llalladaY  Standard  Geared  and 
Pumping  W1...I  Mills, I-X-L  Corn  Sheller.,  I-X-L , Iroa 
Feed  Mills,  1-X-L  Stalk  Cutters.  Horse  j”*"’ 

Haw  Tables,  Standard  HayiDg  Tools,  consisting  ot  Ant  - • 

Reversible,  Swivel  and  Ko,l  Ha.  Carriers,  . Herpoon  ■ •“*  < ‘V.**1’,, 
Horse  Hav  Forks,  l’ulleys  and  Floor  Hook,  *•>»»[“  1 ' 

Tanks,  Tank  Fixtures  and  Puinpl  fur  Farm,  Ornamental,  Village 
and  Railway  purposes.  Send  for  catalogue  anil  price". 

Reliable  Agent,  -anted  In  .Ounas.lgned  territory 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  * PUMP  CO..  Batavia.  111. 


This  is  what  killed  your  “mahout  “tout 

Avoid  anything  containing  it 
future  useful  (?)  careers.  We  older  heads  oDjtti 
to  its  special  ‘ ROUGH’NESS.’ 


DONT  FOOL  SSb'S'rS 


efforts  with  insect  powder,  borax  or, 
what  not,  used  at  random  all  over 


the  house  to  get  rid  of  DCCTI  EC 
Roaches, Water-bugs,  DLL  I LLO 


For  two  or  three  nights  sprinkit 
“Rough  on  Rats”  dry  powder,  m, 


about  and  down  the  sink,  drain 
pipe.  First  thing  in  the  morning  , 

wash  it  all  away  down  the  sink,  drain  pipe,  wr  _ 
all  the  insects  from  garret  to  cellar  will  disap 
pear.  The  secret  is  in  the  fact  tliat  wherever  in 
sects  are  in  the  house,  they  must 
drink  during  the  night.  "n-  „ nLutinT 

Clears  out  Rats,  Mice.  Bed-bugs,  F*jesj 
“Rough  on  Rats”  is  sold  all  around  the  world 
in  every  clime,  is  the  most  extensively  advertiser 
and  has  the  largest  sale  of  any  article  ot  its  it 
on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

DESTROYS  POTATO  BUG! 

TV.1-1.  ir Tnooofp  fill  VitlPS.  ftt.G..  il  t&k 


For  Potato  Bugs,  Insects  on  Vines,  etc.,  a.  ta. 
spoonful  of  the  powder, well  shaken,  in .a  kef 
water,  and  applied  with  sprmkling  pot.  si 
syringe,  or  whisk  broom.  Keep  it  well  stmed 
15c.,  25c.  and  SI  Boxes.  Agr.  size. 
"(^0UGH»“RAT5‘“  -CLEARS  OUT 


bed  bugs, 

FLIES. 

Rohes',  ants,  water-bugs,  moths  rats,  m 

sparrows,  Jack  rabbits,  squirrels,  gophers,  loc. 


i 


